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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, Known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
Significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world's chief cotton trading market and the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by — 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction’) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
- sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures: after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 
Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 

English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 

Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly  Vasudev Purshottam 

Sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mutide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 
Kishore 
Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 
Jbavarchand Jain 
Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“l have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January, 1904.) 


| | ' 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. * Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| on. 
ENGLISH. | } 
- 1 | Bombay East Indian ...; Bombay... ... Weekly s+ sss{ JOhn de Mello ; East Indian ; 86 oe 240 

2 | pail Telegraph and Donne a DRY. sec vee| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 48; former] 

Deccan Herld. ' employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . 6s 
3 | Eastand West ... «| Bombay. —,,.| Monthly. —_—...| Behrémji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 51; J.P| 1,000 

4 | Hyderabad Journal woo| Hyderabad | Weekly .. wee — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 559 

6 | Indian Municipal Journal.) Bombay... Do. eve .| John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... #%1,008 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Do. ... ae. ae »| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 500 

7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. mr ae Ne ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —.,. 400 
8 | K&thidwdr Times -| Réjkot ... {Daily +. PONiear) i Udeshankar, B.A.;  Hindu| 196 

gar); do. 
ie ae ‘ect OOO see aah POORER 0, .| Narsinh Chinta@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 

9 | Saree | Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 28, -— 
i0 Oriental Review Pr ee Bombay eee Do. coe ‘ R, S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 eee eee 400 
il | Phenix ... ..| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly .| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... »».| Daily +0. “ Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 jie 500 

and Military Gazette. 

138 | Railway = oe: ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..| 1,000 

14 | Sind Gazette a see) Kardchi oo .| Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb... és 500 

15 | Sind Times as oe ae" 7) or .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36... 200 

16 | Voice of India ... ,..| Bombay... - Weekly ... ag Merwanji Malabari; P&rsi; 51; 1,300 

ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser .../’ Ahmedabad .| Weekly... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna : Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | DeshabhaktS} ... ...| Baroda ss. Ge ieee .| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,300 
Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujarati ... mre ...| Bombay.e 4. i, ; aa Ichharam Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surti 4,009 
| ? | Bania) ; 50. 

20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... 1 BUPAS ins Do. ° ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 44 ar aa 600 

91 | Gujar4t Punch eee} Ahmedabad | Do. ove .| Somal4] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 sae 600 

22 Hindi Punch on int Bombay eee Do. eee 08 Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi : 44 sta SCO 

93 «Cd 4m-e-Jamshed ss. al te ee w-| Daily — ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4én; Parsi; 54 2 3,000 

24 Kaiser-i-Hind eee ae Vo. eee ee Weekly eee pee Framji C owasji Mehta > PArsi ; 54 eee eee 2,900 

26 |) Kathidwdr News... we.| Rajkot .,. jas Bi-weekly -oe| Jamshedji Framji; Paérsi ; 41 ... ae Sa 
- 36 | Kaéthidwaér Times a oe eae wae i ie ..| Bholanath Vishwan4th; Hindu (Audich 500 
. | Brahman) ; 34. - | 

97 |PrajaBandhu .. ...| Ahmedabad ...) Weekly... — « —_ O oanacel Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 600 

| man) ; 34. 
93 | Rdst Goftér ws ...| Bombay ae ee Reo wee) PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... vest 2,650 
29 |Satya Vakta.... wee| Do. “4 Fortnightly ... Sree Hindu Shrimli 500 
- nia); 37 
80 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda... «| Weekly... — ...| M@nekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...| 4,200 
g1 |SurysPrakésh ... Surat .. «| Do. se ons] Umedrém Nagindss §Dfyabhéi; Hindu} 200 
(Bania) ; 25. | 
AnaLo-MaRATHI, | 

TT .. wee] Weekly «0. «| Sada’shiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 500 

32 sane Mitra Bombay y "(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 27. 5 | 

88 | Dnydn Chakshu .., veel POODA ace pe. Se Sea se. W4&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 | 
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Prakdshak ... 
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Mar4tha Deen Bandhu 
Native Opinion ... 


Prekshak... 


Samarth jae abe 


Vijay 


Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak eee eee 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq eee 
Prabhat rae 


Sindhi core ics 
AxnGio-URpv. 


Muslim Herald eee 


GUJARATI. 
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Baroda Vateal ... 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
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Karn&tak Patri ... 
Karna@tak Vaibhav 


Bombay... 
Poona eee 


Bombay... 


Kolh4pur 


.| Bombay... 
| Satara ... 


Kolh4pur 
Raroda ... 
Bombay... 


.| Poona 


Bombay... 


.| Bombay... 


.| Sukkur .,. 


Hyderabad 


(Sind). 


Sukkor (Sind) ... 


. Bombayee 
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ee : Dharw4r 


Bijapur .., 


Bombay 
Do. oe 
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Weekly ... 


Do. eee 


.| Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


me. he 


.| Weekly ... 


| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


| Weekly .. 


Weekly ... 
Do... 


oe 


Daily ... 
Do ... 
Do. ae 

Weekly ... 
Do. sas 


.| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbots “Abe 
.| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Se¢vlaram 
| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


— Sévléram Yande; 


| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 os. oes 


.| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 36 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42  ... 


| Anndji — Jordbur ; 


Bréhman); 36 


Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. ’ 
Hindu 


Amritrao Vichare ; 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. 
Vinhyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brd4hman); 32. 
Brahman) ; 32. 


Vinayak Narg#yan Joshi; 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 


DwérkenSth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 

Vindyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 


ee0e @e0e 


() En its —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
Pleader ; 27. 

@y Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 

Muhammadan ; 36. 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 380. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Rdmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 «. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Hindu (Deshas'h 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 41, 


Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman) ; ; 27. 


— Ismfil K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 - 


Savors Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
81; 34. 
Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 

Brahman) ; 34. 
Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; Parsi; 45 1. — ae 


K4shidas oogrtntins Hiudu (K&chia, 4. of 


a vegetable seller); 44, 


900: 
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1,100 
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Hubli Patra 
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Lok& Bandhu 
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..| Nathalal Ratgilaie Suti; Hindu (Kéyastha 


Bania) ; 26. 


| Bomanji Navroji Kébraji; Parsi; 44... ... 
| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzbén; Pérsi;27 see! 


.. | Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shrivak Bania) ; 43. 


J 
eee 


.| Bhagu Fatechand; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak 


Vania) ; 30. 


.| Ratansbaw Frémji Achetria ; ; Parsi; 28 ove 
.| Kahandas 


Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 65. 


|J —y Chhaganlal ‘Sunderji ; ; Hindu(Bréhman) ; 


Motilal Chhotalal; Hinda (Audich Tolakia 


Breéhman); 40. 
.| Rustawji Jamaspji s Parsi; 55 ies vo 
.| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 
.|Gatél4l Mansukh; Hindu (Visaghrimdli 


Shravak Bania) ; ; 35. 
Narvyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... a a 
| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 
Bania) ; 87. 
Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) , 
42. 
| Sav4ibhui Rdichand; Hindu  (Shr&vaki. 
Bania) ; 61. 


| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) 4 Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. | 
Gandii 

| (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35, 


| Devkan Dovohand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 


(2) Rustamji Vatcha 


Nasarwanji 
Parsi ; 37. 


Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 


.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48... sat 
.| Anopsi Ménekl4l Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


30. 


Govindrao pp wor: Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 


Pandit Lajya Ra&mji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 


Brahman) ; 38. 


.|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 


(Devang, Litig4yat) ; 36. 

Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 32. 

(1) Shivram. Mahddev Khédnolkar; Hindu 

{ (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 

(2) Anndch4rya BalA&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 


Gand alee Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 
Ps wr and Bo Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman) ; 40. 


Br&éhman) ; 40. 


Gururéo Régtavendra Pat ;. Hindu 


Gaurishankar R4mpraséd ; Hinde (Kanoja 
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.| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


..| Hari Dharmndji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 97 
-| Hari Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gand Brahman); 


., Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit-| 
..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
.| Ab4ji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 


| Rao Saheb Antdji 


.| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu {Chaéndra- 


| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
.|Trimbak A’baji 
.| Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


Bréhman); 59. 
Keshav Vaman 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


40. 
Anandrao Rdémcehandra Dharadhar; Hindul 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 


pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Brahman); 37. 


41. 
Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38 


seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
Mahadev Pandurang K:wathalkar ; Hindu 
(Heshasth. Brdhman) ; 39. 
Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 55. 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h-| 
man); 83. ) 
.| Shridhar Vaéman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitp4Awan 


Brahman); 39. 
(Chit 
pawan Brahman); 50. 


wan Brahman) ; 73 


Rije; Hindu (Kayasth 


Prabhu) ; 39. 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 36. 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman.; 44. ’ 


| Hari Nérdyan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 


Brahman) ;. 36. 


.. Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da q 


Brdhman) ; 48. 


| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B; Hindu| 


(Chitpawan. Brahman); 46. 


 Vishou Ramchandra. Vij@purkar;: 


Bhéiu Réoji 
Brahman) ; 25. 
Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br4hman) ; 52. 


.| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman); 26. 


K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu. (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ;:42. . : 
Do. 0. / eee 


Brahman) ; 27.. 


(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 


Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ;.Hindu (Maratha) ;) 
38. 


Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ...| 
Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Hindu » 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 
Brdiman) ; 30. | 


Bréhman) ; 32 
Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar ; 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
Hindu (Deshasth| 
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‘ MaritH1—continued. | 
127 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»»| Vadgaon -».| Weekly oo ...|Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
: Bréhman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon .. Di awe ...| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... | Bérsi ... «| Monthly | .. | Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 35 
130 | Pratod ... ome Islampur Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
: (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. | 
331 | Réghav Bhushan...  _.. | Yeola __... Do. ..  ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra ...| Malegaon [Me a — Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
K 5. 
133 | Satya Sadan es | Alibag ... | M0... — aee| RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréh- 200 
| 3 L/ man) ; | 
134 | Saty¥ Shodhak ... ...! Ratndgiri i eo .|| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpd4wan 850 
5 Brdhman) ; 67. 
135 | Sh4hu Vijay __... .. | Kolhapur Do. ... «| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Bre&h- 500 
man); 29. 
136 | Shol4pur Samachar «| Sholépur Do. .--| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati);44 ... 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta .. _—...} Shrigonda Do. .. ...) Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
| 42. 
138 | Shri Shahu cee ooo] SAtdra coe ot DA. ---/VAman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100. 
: man) ; 22. 
139 | Shubh Suchak ..... coe] Dow ove Do. eee ine Vishnu Naréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
, Bréhman); 30. 
140 | Sumant 5s | Karad se et ee wee) Mahdédev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
( : tha Brahman); 33. 
f41 | Sudarshan... ss eo-| Ahmednagar eo Soe . | Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 400 
: | | | Bréhman) ; 36. 
142 | Sudhakar ... aie ae ooo! Do. oe: — an Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| | | Brahman),; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ».. —.. | Bombay... ee eae — oe Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha} 600 
rahman) ; 
144 | Vartdédarsh ses | Malvan.... ae. eer nr a hop Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150- 
145 | Vidya Vilas  ... — ...| Kolhapur i ee , Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
| pawan Braéhman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidy4rthi... one -o-| Nandurbar i a .| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
. Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdr _...| Bombay ... | Monthly... —_eve/ (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni =... 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunith Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
148 | Vrittasdr ... 9 see =. | Wai one wee) Weekly... —...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-/ 260 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
149 | Vritta Sudha ow. | Sdtdra eee a vee} Laxman Vaman KhatavkAr Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hinan) ;_ 38.. 
150, Vydpdri ...  o.  .. | Poona wt Dey Gece aie padaji Gund; Hindu. (Deshasth. Brah- 400: 
| f man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... .. | Karache .. .| Weekly .... «| Dharmsirg’ Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amily; 29... 50) 
62 | Muir-ul-Islim .. 3 «| Do ..... ve Do. eos} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| _., 
‘ 66. 
163 | Sind Sudhar oe ae ie ee | Do ...| Khanchand. Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 500- 
154 | Sookree ___.. — a. ik | Do. .».| Jhamatmal: Laélehand; Hindu.(Bania); 42. .... 400: 
Urpo. | 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay ' Monthly .| Mahamad' a Anvan Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
| : (Sunni); 3 
166 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette Do. Weekly a iitunshi ‘Mirzalt walad Munshi Inayatali ; : 500 
Muhammadan (Mognl); 42. 
157 | Bombay Panch Bahadur | Do. _... Do. .» ...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 49. 
a 158 | Habibul Akhbar ..,, «| Do. coo} Do. coo. — oe-| Hakim Muhammad’ Amin walad Abdur Rab- 500: 
bp man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
—_ © 159 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbér Dera ar Dally ans Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 400 
> ? | _ Muhammadan ; 49. 
. T60'| Tejar4ti Gazette ... on oe) eee .-| Monthly...  ...| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500° 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 , Tolifa-i-Dec.an ... vet Poona ... vee) Weekly sos .»s| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 230. 
| (Shaik) ; 36. 
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162 | Chandrika ,.. owe « | Bagalkot »e.| Weekly cos e-| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 30. ; 
168 | Siddheshvar soe oe ee un: Bee see — Shiv4ji Powder ; Hindu (Mar4tha’'; 125 
43. 


MazrArut Aanp Urpwv. 


164 | Champevati ose »--| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... ...| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 150 
Deccan). (Brahman); 35. 


165 | Gulbarga Sam&chér ___.. | Gulbarga | DO; ro ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 850 
1 44, | 


Mara’rHt AND SANSKRIT. | 
166 | Bramhodaya «. oe | Kolhapur ...( Weekly... ...| Nara@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhédal 460 
Breiman). 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. | 


BOF | AUS kes sce one] BOMBAF 0c. ons] WOOK ene ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ae aa 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, . 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, ag 
in: Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1.. “Before the next issue of this paper war might be declared between 

: ee Japan and Russia. Japan has behaved with admir- 
on Psi Bow “ee , able patience and true Asiatic dignity in her 
(6), 27th Deo. negotiations with the northern Power. She is 
forced into the war now. to prevent her acquiring 

greater strength and influence. Russia’s object, therefore, is to lay an 
nnholy hand on theark of Asiatic progress and enlightenment, If Indians 
had a voice in the Government of their own land, they not only would, 
but, in pure self-defence, must give all\moral and material support to Japan 
against her ambitious and unscrupulous’ foe. The British Government is in 
alliance with Japan, but the terms of the alliance assure the latter country of 
British support only in case of Russia being supported by another Power. 
The understanding bétween Great Britain and France at the present moment 
is so excellent that it is improbable that they would allow themselves to be 
dragged into the contest. The Japanese number barely 45 millions, while 
Russia has a population of more than thrice that number. Though, however, 
we may not actively espouse the cause of Japan in the war, there may be a 
hundred ways in which we may show our sympathy with her people. There 
must be much misery and suffering consequent on the war, if it should 
unfortunately break out, and the law of nations recognises the right of neutral 
nations to alleviate misery and suffering.” 


2. We do not think the New Year’s Honours List just published is in any 

way an improvement upon its predecessors. It is dis- 

Pe Year's Honours. figured by the same faults as similar lists published in 

ombay Samachar, (56), th  s lL th e lead; : ; 

deb Jon. e past. As usual, the names of leading natives in 

the list are conspicuous only by their absence, Weare 

thankful to Government, however, for including two really deserving names in 

the list, viz., Mr. Klopsch, Editor of the Christian World, and the Honourable 

Mr. Gokhale. The signal services rendered by the latter to Government and the 

public in the Imperial Legislative Council and elsewhere have been fittingly 

recognised by the bestowal of a C.1.E. We must also congratulate the 
Honourable Mr, Fulton upon the distinction of C.S. I. conferred upon him, 


8. The representation made by the editor of the Bombay Saméchdr to the 
rs ae i Government of India praying for certain postal con- 
Pie _ Pigs AR cessions to native newspapers has resulted in a welcome 
newspapers through the Post reduction of the rates for the transmission of register- 
Office in India. ed newspapers through the post office. It is announc- 
Gujarat Mitra (20), 27th ed that from 1st January the maximum weight of a 
a Wa raja Bandiu (°7), newspaper that can be carried for a quarter anna 
; will be raised from four to six tolas. The concession 
will be appreciated asa boon by the Native Press, but it does not go far enough. 
We still hope that Government will see their way to raising the limit of weight 
for a quarter anna postage from four to eight tolas as prayed for in the 
representation. [The Praja Bandhu makes similar remarks, | 


4, “A good deal is being said at present in depreciation of the 
..-_., Congress movement within the ranks of Congressmen 
PR isons ct of the themselves. All yearns ee naib or 
ast ; otherwise, is to be welcomed, whether it proceeds from 
Seentls {Ede BEE. 3 them or from outsiders. Much of it, a has its 
| origin in a radical misconception of the existing circum- 
stances of the country. When, for instance, it is complained by arm-chair 
critics that the Congress has not succeeded in maintaining agitation from year’s 
end to year’s end in India, they seem to us to understand but imperfectly 
what agitation of such a sustained character really implies. It presupposes 
the existence of a class of men and an abundance of resources which 
it will not be possible to secure for the next hundred years in the exist- 
ing moral and material circumstances of the country. It is a wild dream 
which might be safely dismissed from practical consideration by practical Indian 
con 1846—3 
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politicians. We are ready to admit that more can be done than is being 
done, But no single individual leader can successfully cope with the difficulties 
of the situation in dealing with a vast country like India.........° We 
are not aware of the existence of any political alchemist who can at a 
jump accelerate the process of political evolution and achieve great wonders 
in politics without men and money. It is easy for the arm-chair critics of the 
Cgngress to hold aloof from the movement, avoid the brunt of the up-hill fight 
and fling stones from a safe distance, That is a delightful and even lucrative 
game, But whether that means genuine help to the Congress is another matter, 
We have ourselves often dwelt upon the imperfections of the Congress in these 
columns, We have never looked upon it as a perfect organization. It is in > 
need of urgent reform in certain directions. But we have never failed to 
appreciate the difficulties and obstacles that surround political movements in 
this country. Those difficulties and obstacles must be attacked with patience 
and perseverance. But all those who wish well to ‘the Congress move- 
ment must join its ranks and contribute their quota of moral, intellectual 
and material help and then only the difficulties and obstacles can be 
surmounted in the long run.......... It is unwise, it is unpatriotic, if is selfish 
to look up to leaders in all matters, Friends of the Congress can fairly be 
expected to do something for themselves in their respective districts. Sincere 
professions of sympathy without tangible proofs of it slide by imperceptible 
degrees into gross insincerity and shameful indifference and still more shameful 
selfishness. Every intelligent Indian has a duty to perform by the Congress, 
That duty is not finished by cheering political orations and applauding orators, 
nor by dashing off editorials nor reading them with gusto, This temporary 
enthusiasm must develop into a nobler form of self-sacrificing patriotism 


according to the opportunities and capacities of each individual.” 


5. ‘* Nothing could be more discouraging about a great cause than that 

| its most prominent and devoted friends should not 
oe (23), 28th ook with faith to the future. This is what we see 
ac happening to the Indian National Congress. The 
other day we referred to Mr. Nundy’s scathing criticisms of the methods of 
certain of the Congress leaders and of the fatuous policy they have adopted, 
and are blindly pursuing, in regard to the movement. He told us that 
the process of disintegration had begun, and his views have been echoed 


lately from quarters where, not very long ago, it was held rank heresy 


to say or suggest anything reflecting on the soundness of the Congress 
organization. While friends of the Congress in India are so very much 
concerned about the future of the movement, those in England have 


been also holding counsel with one another and shaking their heads, Sir 


William Wedderburn, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and 
Mr. A. O. Hume appear to be equally doubtful and sceptical about the future, 
Sir William Wedderburn would seem to discern an unpardonable apathy on 
the part of those engaged in preaching the mission of the Congress. Mr, 
Dadabhai would seem to be much of the same opinion. Mr. Bonnerjee, un- 
deterred by experience, still clings to the prospects of the Liberals coming to 
power and converting the country into a land overflowing with milk and 
honey. The veteran Mr. Hume would not only appear to have put his finger 


on the sore spot, but to have had the candour and courage to acquaint his fellow- 


workers with the results of his diagnosis—though feeling perhaps that they would 
not like to have the scales so mercilessly drawn from their eyes. Mr. Hume, 
in short, doubts very much if the friends of the Congress are in earnest, if they 
are prepared to undergo the sacrifices necessary for the consummation of their 
desires. ‘ You have indeed ever eagerly clamoured for and vainly clutched at 
the Crown, but how many of you will touch the Cross with even your finger 
tips?’ Could anything exceed the cynicism here betrayed ? And yet how many 
would have the courage to saythat Mr. Hume has not been justified by actual 
facts to take so dark and gloomy a view of the bond fides of the friends, the leaders 
and the supporters of the Congress? When one devoted friend of the movement 
finds that not even a finger is being raised to repay the thousands of 
pounds—the earnings of the best portion of a life of honourable, active service— 
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that he spent on the movement; when another finds that he has had to risk 
his personal credit with a bank to run the organ of the movement in England; 
when a third—again an Englishman—has been out of pocket for the cause to 
an extent which almost compelled him to mortgage a valuable estate in 
England; when even those stalwart patriots who are elected as delegates every 
year do not possibly think of subscribing to India, what hope could there be 
me the future of the movement? What nationalism could be there about 
i 99 ; 


6. As usual, the Congress which met at Madras this year is passing 

resolutions about placing the people’s grievances be- 
fore = emt by means of humble petitions, The 
proposition that the Congress helps to bring about 
union among the people of this country is true enough, but such union does 
not result in as much good to the country as is expected from it. As the Gov- 
ernment bestows concessions upon the people with a very sparing hand, the 
Congress had better become self-reliant. In these days no one gets anything 
merely by asking for it; one must acquire it by one’s own exertions. It is 
useless to make representations to Government for improving our condition. 
If there be any patriotism or unity among the people, they ought to exert 
themselves with a view to better their lot. The condition of the country would 
be soon improved if the Congress were to point out what should be done for 


promoting the welfare of the country and todo something practical to attain 
that end. 


7. This is the time when the Congress is held annually, and the enthusiasm 
os evoked throughout the country during the Congress 
Pl apg s message tothe week lulls into temporary repose any uneasy consciouse 
gy ee (113), 29th Dec. ness that the Congress has not achieved any solid 
| results, and that the movement is not as successful 
as its original promoters anticipated. But when the Congress week is over, 
the well-wishers of the Congress are obliged to ask themselves the question 
whether the work achieved by it has answered the expectations formed by men 
like Mr. Hume at the time of itsbirth. Ifnot, they must give up constitutional 
agitation altogether and adopt some other form of activity to gain their ends, 
Let us see how Mr. Hume himself looks upon the situation. He is.the father 
of the Congress, but is now leading the life of a recluse in England. At the 
suggestion of Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji he has sent his last 
message to the Congress in which he gives expression to some extremely candid 
sentiments. He takes a very pessimistic view of the achievements of the Congress 
Jeaders and tells them plainly that the movement can never succeed so long as 
they are content with their present methods. Mr. Hume has no faith in mere 
talk at the Congress gatherings every year. He wants the leaders of_the 
movement to show a more earnest spirit and entreats them to change their — 
methods if they wish that success should crown their efforts. He has 
faith in constitutional agitation, but only thinks that it must be conducted on 
different lines. The paper next proceeds to give the purport of Mr. Hume’s 
message, and exhorts all Congressmen to give due heed to it and to shape their 
future action in accordance with it, if they are desirous of public support. If 
they do not do so, the paper concludes that the people will become as pessimistic 
about the success of the Congress movement as Mr. Hume. 


The Indian National Congress. 
Arunodaya (92), 27th Dec. 


8. The Kdl writing on the prospects of the Congress movement observes :—= 

Kél (109), 1st Jan. A feeling of despair regarding the success of the 
Congress cause is gradually taking possession of the 

public mind. Even the promoters and supporters of the movement are day by 
day losing heart. In the midst of this general gloom Sir W. Wedderburn has 
addressed a letter to all lovers of the Congress, which is entitled “ A call to arms,” 
a rather alarming but misleading title. Sir W. Wedderburn does not exhort 
Congressmen actually to take up arms to secure the concessions for which they 
have struggled in vain these eighteen years past. On the contrary, the general 
tone of his letter is such as usually characterises all Congress literature. He 
perceives that the popularity of the Congress movement is on the wane in this 
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country and endeavours to arrest the tide of this unpopularity. He admits 
that England has not exerted herself for India’s regeneration, but then England 
mever undertook this task, What evidence is there that England ever took this 
responsibility upon herself? Sir W. Wedderburn is not therefore justified in 
taking Englishmen to task for not doing something which they never undertook 
todo. Healso holds out afalse hope to the people of India that England is 
about to revert once more toa policy of liberalism, and that the Indians would 
therefore do well to plead their cause with vigour before the British public, 
Thus the ‘‘ call to arms ”’ means in effect an exhortation to the people of India 
to lay humble petitions for the redress of their grievances before the British 
public. But what guarantee is there that our petitions will be favourably 
considered by the British nation at present? Has any sudden ehange come 
over the temper of the British nation? Sir W. Wedderburn has high hopes 
that when the Liberals come into power they will do justice to India. But we 
entertain no such hopes ourselves. So long as our countrymen are feeble 
themselves, they cannot expect any boons even from the Liberals. Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee is inclined to take the same view. Mr. Hume, too, has indulged in 
some plain speaking and his message to the Indians is in striking contrast, 
with that of Sir W. Wedderburn. He does not apparently believe in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation. He thinks that Indians must be 
prepared to make sacrifices for obtaining political privileges. He wants them 
even to lay down their lives, if necessary, in the country’s cause. It is for 
our countrymen to understand the true signification of Mr, Hume’s exhortation. 
He has made himself as explicit as he could, though some men pretend to look 
upon him as an advocate of constitutional agitation. But the Congress leaders 
are not prepared at present to depart from the path of constitutional agitation 
through prudential considerations. : 


\. i 
9. ‘* Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose, the President of the Indian National Congress, 
* appears to have recently taken an opportunity to 
__ The Congress and Mr. Lal recapitulate his services to the country, and to what is. 
“a "Go fta (28), 27th known as the national cause. In view of what has 
neta Eng. ee been said by certain critics of Mr. Ghose, and the 
opposition that was offered to his election as President 
this year, no one would quarrel with Mr. Ghose for having dwelt upon the 
work he has done, according to his lights, for the political regeneration of his 
country. As a politician he might have said and written much that one might 
not approve of, considering the actual position of the country; but it would 
be impossible not to acknowledge that his contribution of services has been 
far greater and more valuable than that of any of the noisy patriots identified 
with the Congress movement, and that he enjoys the enviable distinction of not 
having shared in the excesses of the political stalwarts of the Congress school, 
which, howsoever constitutional, did immense mischief to the best interests of 
the country for a time, and made the name of the Congress a by-word 
for reproach, as much among thoughtful Indians as among Englishmen, 
Mr. Ghose’s moderation was found excessive by certain of his colleagues and 
the rowdy school of politicians who formed the bulk of the supporters of the 
Congress for a time; and his punishment was that his services were deliberately 
forgotten, ignored and belittled by those whose duty it was to remember them. 
Mr. Ghose is now only fiity-four years of age, but the best part of his work 
was done nearly twenty years ago.” 


« 10. “Jfthere wereany men of short memories among Mr. Lal Mohan 

es i iain Ghose’s hearers at the National Congress this year, they 
Jon oice ef India (1%), 4nd snust have been forcibly reminded of his Parliamentary 
sei candidature when many of them had not emerged from 
school. In his description of the‘ Birmingham conjurer ’ with his loaf-tricks— 
we wonder with what feelings Lord Ampthill read the references to his old chief— 
in his denunciation of the Delhi Darbar of twelve months ago—which might have 
caused many to sigh that they could not defeat Lord Curzon’s Government and 
raise another to power in its place—and generally in the vivacity and spiciness of 
invective, his address thoroughly came up to the standard of a captial electioneer- 
ing speech. If there is no Parliament in India, and if eloquence is apt to be 
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wasted, whose fault is it? Ifthe address lacked ponderosity, who has made it 
a rule that Congress Presidents should read treatises and not deliver speeches ? 
It certainly had considerable dialectic merit. Mr. Ghose made a departure from 
the unwritten traditions of his office when he condemned the policy of the 
Indian Government towards Native Princes. The Congress is not likely to pass 
a resolution on such a subject, and it is doubtful whether it will identify 
itself with the President in his opinions on the ‘humiliation’ of the Chiefs 
and the procedure followed in trying them for any grave offence. We are not 
quite sure if the Chiefs themselves very much like the talk about their so- 
called humiliation. Does an ‘ally’ stand outside the category of feudatories ? 
Lord Curzon called his Private Secretary, Sir Walter Lawrence, his ally. What 
was the humiliation to which the Princes were subjected at the Darbar, and 
* which they had never known before under the British Government?’ The 
Darbar is a very old institution. Native Princes attended the Darbars of 
the very first Viceroy under the Crown, In those functions prominent 
British Indian subjects seem also to have been introduced to the Viceroy, 
and we ourselves should have preferred that practice to the modern 
ceremony in which only Princes are introduced to the Viceroy and British 
Indian subjects sit as spectators, We may also note that the special com- 
mission appointed to try a Native Prince does not pronounce judgment or pass 
sentence. It merely holds an inquiry and makes a report to Government, and 
it is the Government that decides whether the Prince is guilty and how he is to 
be dealt with. ‘'he procedure is analogous to that prescribed for the trial of 
British Indian officials under Act 37 of 1850. A Prince appointed on such a 
Commission may feel himself placed in a delicate position, and while the person 
under trial would no doubt desire the benefit of the charity which he may expect 
from a brother Prince, it is an unsound principle to make a judge choose bee 
tween duty and inclination, We doubt if such delicacy exists on the part of 
persons who are not themselves Princes, unless it is assumed that the Govern- 
ment makes up its mind beforehand and wants only an incriminating report. 
‘Anyhow, it is a matter for thankfulness that these perplexing questions do not 
arise frequently, nor does the Congress undertake to solve them,” | 


11. ‘*One seldom looks to a speech made at a meeting of the Indian 
National Congress for anything else than a violent 
oe Her sid (4) 30te Deo. tirade against Governmental methods and ‘intentions, 
‘ The Congress is recognised as an institution which in 

a sense is ‘agin’ the Government, and as such the chief glory of its speakers 
seems to be to cast a stone whenever an opportunity of doing so occurs and at 
anything which merits that attention. Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose has apparently 
kept this object well in view, for judging from passages of his inaugural 
address telegraphed from Madras, he has ‘ gone’ for the Government in a way 
that must have been particularly refreshing to many of his hearers. The Delhi 
Darbar has seemingly not yet faded from his memory, for the ‘ great tamasha ’ 
offers a target for a renewal of the cry raised last year that Government were 
spending money on a useless pageant while millions of men, women and children 
were starving.......... Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose must have known, though he chose 
to ignore the fact, that the famine was a thing of the past when the Delhi Darbar 
took place. The prospects of an abundant harvest had removed the early mis- 
givings of the year, and even Gujarat, the most seriously affected of all the pro- 
vinces, was looking hopefully forward to a change of condition. His reference 
toa pompous pageant offered to a starving population is therefore a little far- 
fetched, while Mr. Ghose’s attempt to shelter himself behind His Majesty from 
any suggestion of disloyalty is too apparent to need elucidation. Much the same 
thing is noticeable in other portions cf Mr. Ghose’s speech. When he speaks of 
the masses of the people and the most representative men of the middle classes 
holding aloof from the Coronation he is evidently speaking of himself and maybe 
a few of his acquaintances. Every ‘representative man,’ with a very few 
exceptions, to whom an invitation was extended went willingly to Delhi, and 
those that did not go were either not asked or were prevonted by monetary 
considerations from undertaking the journey, while of the masses who remained 
‘quietly at home there were seemingly few who, in some way or other, did not 
‘testify to the fact that the Coronation Day was a day of general rejoicing 


throughout India.”’ 
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"12, ** Even in penance planning sins anew. This is what many people 
must have been reminded of when reading the 

> Jéen-e-Tamshed (238), “ig inaugural address of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose at the 
Sout gar (55). 3ict Deo  4Madras Congress this year. There was a flourish of 
mp tad trumpets proclaiming that the Congress was to turn 
over a new leaf this year, and that, instead of trying to beat dead. horses into 
activity, would be taking up only current subjects of pressing importance, 
The election of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose as President, the curtailment of 
the programme, and one or two. other, departures from past traditions had 
encouraged us to believe that resolute efforts would be made in all direce 
tions to wipe out the reproach that. has attached itself. for so long to Congress 
ways and Congress methods, and that by so doing proofs would be given of a 
genuine and sincere desire to win the confidence and support of the British 
Government, the. Bristish. public. and the more thoughtful and moderate 
section of the people of India themselves, But these hopes have been frustrated, 
for what do we find the-President of the Congress doing this year but moaning 
over the Delhi. Darbar and indulging in the discussion of other questions more 
‘in the spirit of a Radical politician. than of a leader of the Indian people trying 
to give them guidance on questions of vital national importance. We should 
believe that the ‘crime’ or the ‘cruelty,’ by whatever name one calls it, of the Delhi 
Darbar was discussed threadbare in the columns of the public press, and no man 
in the world was, we suppose, anxious to he enlightened, at this late hour, as to the 
views of the President of the Congress.......... His remarks about the Native 
Princes were not called for.on the occasion ; and still more was the spirit 
in which the question was discussed, considering that the President. of the 
Congress should aim at bringing about conciliation and not conflict between the 
body of which he is the spokesman and the Government.. There was some 
justification for discussing the tariff question, but has Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose done 
anything beyond picking holes in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy ? Is there any effort 
at a practical solution of the question, or even the remotest suggestion as to how 
the opportunity that has been given by the discussion of the question could be 
best availed of in India, and the present fiscal policy effectively re-modelled ? 
As regards the question of education, we cannot but be in sympathy with the 
general tenor of the views expressed by Mr. Ghose; but we should think the 
subject could have been better handled than it has been by the President of 
the Congress). Mr. Ghose evidently found it difficult to forget that. Lord 
Curzon belongs to a party which he had sworn to oppose twenty years ago. 
Altogether we are afraid the President’s speech will not be found to answer the 
expectations that were formed of if. So much. the greater ill-luck of the 
Congress.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes somewhat similar comments.] 


13. We have nothing but unstinted praise for the ability with which 
iu : Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose handled some of the prominent 
. Patt Samachar (56), questions of the day in his presidential address at the 
: ec.; Sdanj Vartamdn as ° S the Indi National ery 
(77), 30th Dec. _Jast session of the Indian National Congress, His 

style was a bit too outspoken and unvarnished, and we 
are afraid it will furnish a convenient handle to the opponents of the Congress 
to belittle the movement. But it was characteristic of the man, and, moreover, 
the address was presumably meant more for the ears of the British nation and 
Parliament than of the Government here. We reserve a detailed criticism of 
the address for a future issue, For the present we shall content ourselves with 
saying that Mr. Ghose has faithfully represented the opinions and sentiments of 
the bulk of his countrymen on questions affecting their general interests and 
welfare. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somewhat similar remarks. ] 


14. ‘Mr. Sankar Nair, ie asking ‘the Maharaja of Mysore to open 
: ee the Industrial Exhibition at Madras, was able 

Mo yaa a © point with just pride and pleastfre to the fact that the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 30th Show was organized and managed solely by Indians, 
Dec, Kug. cols.; Daily No doubt abundant help was received from the 
ag og mee Deccan Heralé Madras Government and the Maharajas of Mysore, 
(4), 0th Veo. _ Cochin and Travancore, Europeans, official and un- 
official, also have had the kindness and the generosity, we suppose, to lend their 
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assistance in making the Exhibition a success—though not sympathising with 
the Congress under whose auspices it was held. Still the work has been essential- 
ly native and whatever praise is bestowed on its organization and manage- 
ment could be legitimately claimed by the natives. That by starting these 
exhibitions the Congress has begun doing some practical good work in the 
interest of the country is freely acknowledged even by those who are the most 
inveterate opponents of its political propaganda, And if with the co-operation 
of their opponents the Congress leaders have succeeded in doing something that 
is really practical and useful, would they not think of creating fresh platforms 
on which they and those who have so i held aloof from them may work in 
amity and good-will for furthering qhe material happiness of the country ? 
Surely, by throwing overbaqard some of the curgo of impossible demands, the 
Congress party can save their sinking ship and lead it to the haven of safety. 
They have already worked too long inthe wrong direction and the time is come 
when, if for nothing else, for dear life, they might steer their course according 
to the dictates of wisdom and commonsense.” [The Daily Telegraph and 
Deccan Herald makes similar comments. } f 


15. “The young Maharaja of Mysore made a business-like speech at 
Voice of India (16), 2nd the Madras Industrial Exhibition. Looking at the 
Pe eegauiey » “well-being of the community from the standpoint of 
: a ruler, it struck him that the solution of the ever- 
recurring famine problem was to be found not merely in the improvement of 
agriculture, the cheapening of loans, or the more equitable distribution of 
taxation, but still more in the removal from the land to industrial pursuits of 
a great portion of those who on the slightest failure of the season are thrown on 
public charity. The practice of getting Native Princes to speak on the essential 
conditions of our national prosperity has much to commend it. They know 
‘by experience the difficulties of government: in them we have advisers who 
cannot be suspected of want of sympathy or a selfish disregard of the needs of 
the people of this country: their achievements supply a basis of comparison 
between what the British Government does in India and what would have been 
possible if we had self-government under British paramountcy but not with 
British guidance and co-operation. His Highness pleaded that itis not govern- 
ments or forms of government that have made the great industrial nations, but 
the spirit of the people and the energy of one and all working to a common 
end. ‘This reminder carries all the more weight because if did not proceed 
from the head of a government that had neglected to encourage industrial 
enterprise or industrial education. Inthe Exhibition the Maharajarightly saw 
some evidence of that desire to combine and to rely upon self-help, which, 
if it be applied to business, as it was to demonstration, must lead to much 
practical gain. We note that Mr. Talati made himself very useful at- the 
Exhibition. After the whole show is dismantled, it is enterprising men 
like him that will really contribute to the industrial advancement of the 
country.” 


16. The promoters of the Social Conference, which is generally held after 

the sittings of the Congress are over, have occasionally 
RG (220) teh 20 sought to justify the institution of the Conference by 
arguing that it gives an opportunity to Government servants to take part 
in the Congress which they are debarred from attending openly. It may 
similarly be urged by some shrewd critic that the Industrial Exhibition which 
is held under the auspices of the Congress is a clever ruse for bringing the 
Native Chiefs to the Congress. Last year. the Exhibition was opened by a 
leading Native Chief on this side; this year it was opened by the young 
Maharaja of Mysore. The organisers of the Exhibition try to collect exhibits 
of native manufacture; it is to be hoped that they will also try to attract 
as many Native Chiefs as they can to witness the Exhibition. If they 
do this, the Exhibition will be productive of beneficial results in the 
future. The paper then proceeds to give the purport of the speech delivered 
by the Maharaja of Mysore in opening the Exhibition, and gives a warning 
to him in passing that his ambition should not merely be to make fine speeches 
but to let it take a more practical shape. | Spee 
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1%. We desire to draw the attention of Government to ‘some shortcomings 


eek adele 2 in the arrangements in connection with the Levée 
Pg ‘eas, ta etn wo. Of His Excellency the Governor. In the first place, 
tion with the recent Leyée the selection of native gentlemen to be admitted to 
of His Excellency the Gov- the function is apparently not made onany sound 
” Baal Y bs CT BO principle. Wealth would seem to be regarded as 
‘a sical the sole test of the eligibility of applicants for 
admission. Sons of wealthy shethias, though young 
in years, find little difficulty in getting themselves admitted, while many 
deserving gentlemen of prominence are left out. Besides, no restriction as 
to age is laid down in admitting people to the Levée. It would, we think, 
better accord with the solemnity of the function to exclude from the privilege 
of presentation persons under thirty, however deserving they may be otherwise. 
Further, we do not understand the necessity of requiring persons who have 
previously been admitted to the Levée to make fresh applications for admission 
on the occasion of each succeeding Levée. We would here deprecate the want 
of auniform style of dress among Parsi gentlemen presented at the Levée. 
We think Parsis should be prohibited from wearing English costume on the 
occasion. We would also draw attention to the overcrowding which necessarily 
takes place in consequence of the small size of the ante-rooms where persons. 
attending the function are required to wait. It is not becoming that people 
should have to elbow their way through a crowd before being presented 
to His Excellency, It ison this account that many prominent gentlemen 
consider it more dignified to absent themselves from the function. We must 
also express our disapproval of the invidious distinctions made in issuing 
invitations to the Reception at Government House. Why should not all those 
who are admitted to the Levée be deemed eligible for this privilege too? At 
the last Reception some heads of offices were not invited, while their subordinates 
were deemed fit for the privilege. This betrays a want of care in issuing 
invitations. We hear that some so-called leaders of the native communities 
were entrusted with the selection of people to be invited to the Reception. 
We should not be surprised if these gentlemen, being presumably unaware of 
the proper criterion of eligibility, were guided by considerations of wealth. 
Government had better be careful in future to prevent the recurrence of such 
mistakes, as they are apt to create needless annoyance and ill-feeling among the 
public. : 


18. Some European passengers travelling by the down train which arrived 

at Hotgi last Monday night caused considerable annoy- 

Misdoings of some Euro- agnoe tothe passengers in the up train which was 
ee Bain atthe Hotgi waiting in the station at the time on the opposite 
Kalpataruand Anandavritta Platform. Not content with bawling out, rapping 
(111), 27tb Dec. violently at the windows and doors of their own 
carriages, and even making obscene gestures, these men 

drenched the poor women and children seated in the other train by throwing 


three or four tumblers of cold water at them. Will any one redress this wrong ? 


19, ‘The Bombay Government has asked medical practitioners to obtain 
licenses for dispensing cocaine to their patients. If 
The Bombay Government doctors cannot be trusted to make proper use of a 


and use of cocaine by medi- T 0 
cal practitioners. drug, who else can? The Ahmedabad Medical 


Voice of India (16), 2nd Jan. Society rightly complains that the Government order 
is derogatory to medical men, unless it can be 


pleaded that the law leaves the Government no choice in the matter, The 
Soviety suggests that the Government’s object may be attained by a ruling 
that no qualified medical practitioner shall keep with him more than 20 grains, 
or a specialist more than one ounce, of cocaine for dispensing to patients during 
the course of one year, except with a license,”’ 


20. “In supporting the appeal made by the Pioneer to Government for 
checking the publication of obscene and objectionable 


Government and obscene advertisements in public journals we daresay we shall 


Pde hor : ; Me 
Mr baaaoar ae 4 (23), 30th not be accused either of trying to sit in judgment on 


Eng, cols. our contemporaries or of playing the Pharisee, and 
ct i endeavouring to show how much better we are than our 


17. 


neighbours. The growth of such advertisements in a certain class of papers has 
long since worn an alarming aspect ;and no amount of abuse or misrepresenta- 
tion should,in our opinion, deter publicists, who have any regard for public 
morals or the honour of their own profession, from supporting the appeal made 
by the Allahabad paper.......... Bombay has been already purged considerably 
of the evil we refer toin the course of the last-four or five years, put there would 
appear to be much room still left for the activities of the Police in this 
direction, especially in the native bazaars.’’ 


21. ‘We cannot but sympathise with the Bombay Police in the efforts it 
has been making, in a certain quarter of the city, to 
The Bombay Police and purge the locality of its objectionable inhabitants. 


ae (ah) o6th When Mr. Gell or his successor will have finished 
Die, Eng. cols, his work in this particular locality, the Police will not 


have certainly come to the end of its labours 
for there are other localities which need to be similarly dealt with. To 
take the most conspicuous locality, the Falkland Road, has it never struck 
the Bombay Police and the other authorities who are responsible for publi¢ 
morais and public decency that in permitting it to be an open haunt 
of vice and shame of every description they are doing a serious injury to 
the people? Indeed, who is responsible for the consequences that must 
certainly ‘ensue by permitting so many houses of ill-fame, and so many 
gambling dens to exist in a-street which leads the mass of the working 
community from the northern parts of the town to the places of business, and 
their children and families to the schools, the markets, the theatres and other 
places of innocent pleasure and enjoyment ? ......... Bombay is being rebuilt 
to-day. The authorities, if they willed, can make accommodation for these dens 
of vice in some outlying northern portion of the town, where they would not 
obtrude on the public notice so much as they do now.” 


22. There is only one ferry steamer called the Faery Queen plying across 

the Bombay harbour to Dharamtar and Ulwa. One of 

Bombay Harbour Ferry. her two boilers is out of repair, and her speed is pro- 

ay weer - Vaibhav (121), Poxtionately lessened. But even this slow steamer 

aia. aie cannot be relied on to ply regularly because she is 

occasionally in need of minor repairs, and the con- 

tractors, having no other ferry steamer to take her place, bring into 

requisition a small steam tug belonging to the British Indian Steam Navigation 

Company. We understand that there are no water closet arrangements on this 

tug, and the passengers are thereby put to serious inconvenience. We hope 
Government will look into the matter and redress this grievance of the public. 


23. The ravages of locusts in this district have not yet ceased, and though 
the Bombay Government have recently passed a 
Damage done by locustsin Resolution ordering that remissions and suspensions 
ey — 135), Of land revenue should be granted to the cultivators 
o7th : ll wepucad er neigae” necessary, weare afraid the local authorities 
seem inclined to take a cheery view of the situation, 
and to consider that no action as contemplated by the Resolution is necessary, 
The Khoti tenants especially are in a sad plight. They are absolutely unable to 
meet the demand of the Khots in consequence of the damage done to their 
varkas crops by locusts. It is desirable that Government should make an 
inquiry into the actual amount of damage caused by these pests in this district, 
Even garden trees and rab collected for future use have not escaped their devour- 
ing greed, and the effects of the present visitation are in consequence bound 
to ke felt for the next few years. We suggest that the extent of the damage 
inflicted by locusts upon crops and garden trees should be carefully ascertained 
by the Revenue authorities and suitable redress granted to poor culti vators. 


24, A Panvel (Kolaba) correspondent of the Kesaré writes :—The rainfall 

: this year was seasonable, and hopes of bumper crops 
Alleged distressed condi- were entertained on all hands, But, strange to say, 
tion of the bee tara the the actual outturn of crops in the Panvel and Karjat 
teolata). Karjat ‘alukas  alukas was less than one-third of the normal! If 
““ Kesari (114), 29th Dec. the cultivators were to satisfy the makéa in full they 


would have nothing left for their maintenance. They 
oon 1846-—5 
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do not submit petitions through fear of the Sarkar. If an individual cul- 
tivator here and there were to present a petition, it would certainly be 
rejected. If some one were to take the lead and try to submit a joint petition, 
he would be harassed by the detective Police. Government should, therefore, 
institute careful inquiries and grant redress to the rayats after obtaining reliable 
information about their actual condition. 


25. We do not think the local Police have succeeded in putting a stop 

oe to the pernicious form of gambling known as Jota 

seed Pao , Patia in Ahmedabad. Are the Police unaware that 

Phe yadarsha’s (71), 186 tradesmen and brokers still continue to congregate in 

the Jota Bazaar in the city and indulge in this kind 

of gambling in broad daylight? ‘The Police had better be on the alert and 

take prompt and vigorous measures to check the evil which threatens to raise 
its head once more in the city. 


26. “The following is, we believe, one of the worst records of 
. - Jong-continued hardship endured by a Zamindar. In 
Grievance of a Zamindar June last the woes of Gul Mahomed Akhund Budho, 


in Sind about the supply of » Zamindar of Lirkina Taluka, were voiced in this 
canal water to his lands. ° 
Al-Haq (46), 19th Dec, Paper, and it was hoped that the phenomenal 
Eng. cols. delay that had occurred in the man’s grievances 
being redressed would soon be followed by ample 
justice, if not reparation. But he writes to say that he is still the victim of 
the same cruel neglect. This is what he says:—‘I have been striving for 
years and years to get water for my land. I have suffered very much and 
the story of all the hardship and zulwm that I have endured appeared in 
your paper in June last. Tomy chagrin this has only done me harm by 
exciting contumacy among the subordinates of the Public Works Department. 
Last year out of my whole Deh I could cultivate only 10 acres. This year the 
prospect is little better, but as correspondence is still going on, it may be worth 
while to republish the story in brief, letting the mere naration of it speak for 
itself, My original complaint was that my two Karias, Handan and 
Locho, were blocked by the Phulo Bund. Thereupon, so far back as 1898-99, 
the Collector of Larkdna wrote that the Executive Engineer, Ghar Canal, would 
cut an opening in the Bund and let water into the Karias. The openings were 
never made, I complained again, and again the Collector wrote (letter No. 8755 
of 10th May 1900 or 1901), saying that the needful would be done. The Super- 
visor sent for me and told me that orders had been passed upon my application 
and the work would soon betaken up. After I had danced attendance on him for 
a long time, he at last told me on 1st August 1902 that as the head of the Nara 
Wah was being eroded by the river the regulator work must stand in abeyance. 
I waited. When I next submitted an application I was told that the Nara Wah 
was to get a new head, that I should get water from there, and that conse- 
_ quently it would be useless to spend money upon the regulator. Well, the Nara 
Wah has had the new head, but where am 1? ..... ... [ submitted no less than 
20 applications to the Collector and the Executive Engineer. Several times during 
last year and the current year I have been told verbally as well as in writing that 
I should get water from the new head, but not only has this promise remained 
unfulfilled, but the Western Nara authorities to whom I was referred by the 
Ghar authorities have punished me by blocking two other Karias, Raj and Gul— 
both branches of Ahari—because the Nara Canal in crossing through my land 
cut the above Karias and thus stopped their supply. No arrangement is of 
course made to cut an opening even here to let waterin. Is not the treatment 
I have received simply atrocious and is it not the height of injustice to recover 
assessment from me without making provision even for a fair supply of water ?P 
I have paid my Haris during these years no less than Rs. 2,000 as ¢akavé which 
is so much money wasted, ‘The loss of produce and the amounts paid as assess- 
ments have left me in debt to the tune of Rs. 5,000. Am I not entitled to 
consideration, nay compensation ? Does not the British Raj exist for me as for 
others? Is it not wonderful that when every officer has recognised the justice 
of my case, so many years have passed without any attempt being made to 
redress my grievance? What can be the cause of it? ”’ 
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27. ‘*In September last we published a letter from a Hindu zamindar in 
Jamesabad Taluka in which he complained that the 
Supply of the water of the Public Works Department officers at mile 84 of the 
yom to the zamin- J%4mrd4o Canal were cutting off the water-supply of 
Al-Haq (46), 19th Dec, zamindars for five days and renewing it for the next 
Eng. cols. five days, this being ascribed to the covetousness of 
Public Works Department subordinates—especially 

a certain Darogha by name Aidas was said to be at the bottom of the mischief, 
it being stated that he was cultivating his own land and was impressing labour. 
The Executive Engineer of the Division wrote us a letter in Sindhi which 
was published by us in our Sindhi columps on the 31st October. We accepted 
his explanations, offering a few remarks 4t the same time, He now asks us to 
mention the matter in our English columns as well, since originally, too, the 
subject was commented on in English as well as in Sindhi. We gladly do so. 
With regard to the first point, Mr. Chitale explains that the supply was cut off 
regularly according to his instructions as the water was not sufficient to allow 
of all the reaches being regularly irrigated......... . With regard to Aidasg, 
the Executive Engineer writes that as a Darogha he could not possibly, under 
the system in vogue, harass the zamindars, but had to regulate the supply 
according to instructions, and that the land said to belong to him was in reality 
not his, but was being cultivated by an ex-Beldar, though it is also admit- 
ted that people are under the impression that it was being cultivated for 
Aidas. Now, while we are ready to acknowledge that the land might not be 
the property of Aidas, we cannot understand why the people living in the 
neighbourhood should have come to entertain the notion that it is his. But 
whatever may be the character of Aidas, there can be no manner of doubt 
that the petty officers of the Revenue as well asthe Public Works Departments, 
including the Daroghas, do fleece and harass the zamindars almost out of their 
life, The testimony as to this is universal. The officials should therefore 
accept the prevalence of corruption as a general fact and do everything to stamp 
it out. With reference to the explanation furnished by Mr. Chitale as to the 
system of water-supply on the Jamrao Canal, it may be well, in order to prevent 
future misunderstanding as well as to save zamindars from being victimised 
by the subordinate officers, to paste notices in prominent places in order to 
acquaint people with the existing regulations about the supply of canal water.” 


28. ‘We hear with regret that circular —, a —_ issued by the 
; . higher authorities to the Mukhtyarkars that no takavz 
fosbidheg rs Rie be ccr snc) aaah be allowed to Hindus. The instructions are 
advances to Hindu agricul- revolting, to say the least of them.......... The Hindu 
turists in Sind. who owns lands gets them tilled or cultivates them 
oe (48), 19th Dec, himself and is as likely to be in need as any other 
oS zamindar, and if he is needy, why should he not enjoy 
the same facilities asa Muhammadan zamindar? What is the Hindu to doif he 
happens to be a poor cultivator or a poor zamindar? He should wait till the 
season is over, pay heavy assessment fora barren land and quietly disappear 
from the taluka, for he cannot get credit either from the village money-lender or 
from the Government—from the former because he is an agriculturist under the 
new Act, from the latter because he is a Hindu. Matters like these call 
for public comment as they are productive of discontent.” 


29, “Mr. Mulraj, the City Magistrate of Shikaérpur, has ordered that all 
compromises in compoundable cases should be present- 

Complaints againstarecent ed to him in writing and should bear a stamp of 
order of the City Magistrate §annas. This orcer is contrary to all precedents and to 
" Binds (48) 19th Dec, the universal practice in Sind so farasweknow. The 
Eng. cols, ' law nowhere requires that such compromises should 
be in writing and stamped. The predecessors of 
Mr. Mulraj always accepted oral compromises and noted down on the record the 
fact of the compromise, no stamp being charged to the parties. Ofcourse, if the 
rties themselves choose to put in a written compromise it should no doubt be 
stamped, but if they orally state to the Magistrate that they have compounded 
the case, the Magistrate should not force them to pay an eight-anna 
stamp. According to law as soon as the parties state that they have compound- 


20. 


ed the case, the Magistrate is bound to record an order of acquittal and has 
no power to refuse to accept the compromise. This order works immense: 
hardship in the case of poor people, This is a matter worthy of thé consideration 
of the higher authorities,” 


30, ‘Great excitement appears at present to prevail at Shikarpur, not 
without reason, over the result of a criminal case in 
Public excitement at which a young Banya woman’s modesty was alleged 
Shikérpur re the result of 8 to have been outraged by some washermen, The 
recent criminal trial there. ; 
Sindhi (48), 19th Dec, Woman appears to have gone to the washerman’s 
Eng. cols. house, as we know is very usual for Hindu and 
Muhammadan women of the middle class at Shikdr- 
pur to do, and roughly handled inside the house by one of the washermen. Her 
cries are alleged to have brought some of the neighbours to the spot. As the 
whole judgment is not in our possession, we are not in position to dwell at length 
on its merits. We hope to revert tothe subject at length when we obtain the 


full text of the Magistrate’s judgment.” 
Legislation. 


31. “We gladly welcome His Excellency the Viceroy’s assurance to soften 
the barsh features of the Official Secrets Bill. Yet, 
Lord Curzon’s speech on with due deference to the high authority from whom 
the eee eae mag it emanates, we regret to say that, if we remember 
bin, ae ls — right, the circular in question, which was the out- 
ae come of the Conference and which sought to make an 
invidious distinction between Eurasians and Indians, was signed by an Under 
Secretary of the Public Works Department of the Government of India. It 
is difficult to reconcile this circumstance with the statement of His Excellency 
that the Honourable Member in charge of the Public Works Department. 
was ignorant of this Conference. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale never meant 
that the marching off of editors of indian newspapers for slight offences would 
invariably be the case, but what he meant was that the Bill, if passed in its present 
form, would give ample powers to the myrmidons of the Police Department to 
harass native journalists. In spite of the able defence of the aims and intentions. 
of Government made by the Viceroy in his speech, we prefer to agree with 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, for, as already noticed by us, the provisions of the. 
Bill are very elastic. It is quite possible that much of this apprehension in the 
public mind is due to the manner in which the Bill was drafted by the 
Honourable Mr. Arundel It is, however, satisfactory to note that His. 
Excellency has given an assurance in his speech that the draft Bill will 
undergo a change for the better in the Select Committee, and we hope that it 
will be purged of its objectionable features before it is passed into law.” 


32. That silly measure, mn Se Secrets Bill, has placed Lord Curzon in 

an awkward predicament, His Excellency’s consci- 
Siete Dot, OS) ae ence draws him one way while his sears to save 
28th Dec.; Udyamotkarsh the prestige of his officials draws him the other way. 
(144), 2nd Jan.; Kalpataru His Excellency has no moral courage to act according 
(111); 27th Dec.; Prekshak to the dictates of justice, and he is therefore to be 
(39), 3968 Hes. pitied. How incompetent must be those officers who, 
after six years’ cogitation, have brought forward such a measure as the present 
Bill! Lord Curzon has shown sympathy with the Native. Press, but it is not. 
enuine; nor can we bring ourselves to believe his assurance that the Bill 
will be suitably modified in the Select Committee, If the Viceroy is really 
anxious to conciliate public opinion, why does he not drop the Bill altogether ? 
Lord Curzon has hitherto had the reputation of being a sweet talker, but 
if the Bill be passed into law, it is likely that the saying ‘a sweet talker has 
poison in his heart’ will be applied to him. [The Moda Vritta writes :— 
Instead of making a satisfactory reply to the Honourable’ Mr. Gokhale’s objec- 
tions against the Official Secrets Bill, the Viceroy has tried to silence him by sheer 
force of rhetoric, His Excellency has a novel mode of meeting hostile criticism, © 
For instance, he asks the Honourable Mr. Gokhale whether the Government is. 


91° 


so cruel as to cherish any desire to annoy and harass the people. ' No one need: 
be told that the motives of Government are always laudable. But frequently 

there is a serious inconsistency between such motives and the mode in which 

they are carried out in practice, In reply to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 

objection about the circular whereby some places in the public service were to 

be reserved for Europeans and Eurasians, the Viceroy said that the Honourable 

Member’s conjecture about the genesis of the Bill was false, and that the 
amendment of the law had been in contemplation since 1894. Now, the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika had stated that the above circular bore the signature 
_ of the Under Secretary to the Government of India in the Public Works 
Department. Had this statement been falge, the authorities would never have 
let it go unchallenged, nor is it possible that a Government officer could 
have issued the circular without authority. Government were interpellated 
at the time on this subject, but no satisfactory reply was then vouchsafed.. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible that the doubt in the public 
mind should be banished unless the Viceroy placed the real facts before them. 
The Udyamotkarsh, the Kalpataru and the Prekshak also make adverse com- 
ments on the Official Secrets Bill and condemn it as a measure of retrograde and 
reactionary character. The Udyamotkarsh fears that the Bill, if passed into 
law, would effectually gag the mouths of journalists, while the Kalpatary is 
inclined to take a similar view. The Prekshak is gratified by the assurance of 
the Viceroy that the Bill would be suitably modified by the Select Committee, 
put is surprised to find that even after six years’ deliberation and after having 
twice been sent up to the Secretary of State for India the Bill should have 
been introduced into the Council in its present form.] 7 


| 33. “If the a “ged the Legislative Council on the Official 
See ecrets Bill has not quite re-assured the public in India 
© Bind Times (15), 80th Dec. it affords at least tt indication that His Excellency 
has been impressed by the adverse criticisms passed on the Bill, fe has 
promised that the meeting of the Select Committee shall be postponed till the 
arrival in India of the Secretary of State’s observations on the memorial recently 
presented to him on the Bill in England. The measure is not intended to 
serve as a weapon held over the heads of newspaper editors and other purveyors 


of news, and if there is in the drafting of the Bill anything which might lend. 


colour to such an idea, ‘we are prepared,’ said His Excellency, ‘if convinced 
of the unsuitability of our language, to alter it; if we have been guilty of 
obscurity, to correct it; and if shown to have gone too far, to modify our plans.’ 
This is satisfactory so far as it goes. But asa matter of fact, the terms of 
the Bill do lend themselves to the complete censorship of all news and com- 
ments bearing on State affairs, if the Government chooses to rigorously enforce 
its provisions. With such a weapon hanging over us, it cannot be said 
‘that in India there is that free expression of public opinion which is met 
with in England. If we may judge of the matter by His Excellency’s own 
“words, the only necessity that exists to modify the present Act is simply 
to restrain the sketching or photographing of military defensive works. 

‘Surely, minor modifications in the existing Act to prevent this could have been 
‘made without forging a weapon, which may, in the future, be put to grave abuse. 
Government propose erecting a mighty steam-hammer merely,to crush a poor 
‘little bluebottle ! ”’ 


34, ‘It isa curious fact that in all Legislative Councils, Imperial or 
Provincial, the most public-spirited, and, therefore, 

_ The Viceroy on the Official independent non-official member, the elect of the 
Secrets and the Indian Uni- people, is not only viewed askance by the authorities 
fis sess ae (24), 27th that be, but run down whenever he is sutficiently 
‘ Dec., ep cols. successful to provoke their simulated wrath by his 
incisive criticism on any important legislative measure. 

The bureaucratic members of the Government have by traditional usage and 
prescription grown so overbearing and intolerant that it is but rare to find 
° them broad-minded and patient enough to endure that criticism. ‘They nurse 
' their wrath for a time till it is allowed to rise to a white heat, when it explodes. 
~The explosion, however, little hurts the object of their indignation. , On the 


- «-gontrary, it only exposes them to greater criticism from the enlightened and in- 
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dependent portion of the public......... Itseemsthat the healthy and trenchant 
criticism which the Official Secrets Bill and the Universities Bill have evoked 

has excited the indignation of the Viceroy. And so he gave vent tohis pent up 
wrath in his usual style, rhetoric coupled with sophistry artfully arranged to make 
an impression. But however well the ignorant and the unenlightened may be 
deceived by such elegant plausibilities, the knowing and experienced are not. 

And now, following at the heel of that specious harangue on the Official Secrets 

Bill, has come the other equally sophistical utterance on the Universities Bill. 

It is a deliberate attempt to attack all those who have attacked the Bill by a 

front and flank movement. We, however, need not say that that movement 

has miserably failed to make any impression whatever on the enlightened and 
independent critics of the Bill, For, after all, what is the substance, in short, 

of that harangue? There is the admission that higher education, according 

to the opinion of Lord Curzon and his subservient advisers, needs to be specially 

taken under the wings of Government, as the time has not yet come for 

entirely leaving it to the people whose real business it is, In one breath, they 

exultingly point out, to show their own pride, how much higher education 

‘has advanced even within the last twenty years since the Education Com- 

mission of 1882 went round the country and reported: and in another 

breath they still deem it early enough to leave it to the people. In one breath 

they say that private enterprise should be allowed to have free play and in 

another they say that that enterprise is not fairly efficient, and therefore 

should be rigidly controlled! But there is no evidence of inefficiency.......... 

Then as to the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate, there is no 

evidence to justify their tampering with the existing freedom. We challenge 

the Government to produce it. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale moved 

last year to have the evidence recorded by the Raleigh Commission to be 

published. But the consciousness of the fact that the publication of that 

evidence will only go to smash irresistibly the entire case for University 

reform has led them to refuse it! Thus did conscience make cowards of the 

reforming authorities in place and power so that all the tall talk of the 

Viceroy on the subject was beside the mark. It was opposed to all the facts 

which the evidence has brought forth. Andso far His Lordship was speake 

ing without the book. The very vehemence, altogether simulated, with 

which he spoke tells us how weak his case is, The weaker the case, the 

stronger the invective—such are the tactics of the practised debater. And 

Lord Curzon is no exception to the rule, Lastly, who believes in all the 

plausible explanations he gave about the composition of the Commission? 

No ghost is required to tell us that it was deliberately arranged to represent the 

official side. Only at the last moment, under stress of public opinion, the Gov- 

ernment was driven to nominate Justice Gurudas Bannerjee. We had till then 
only a Belgrami as if he were the sole repository of all University knowledge, a 
gentleman from bedarkened Hyderabad where there is not even the semblance 
or shadow of a University ! Even the earlier history of the Conference—still a 
confidential matter—is equally unconvincing. And the invitation to Dr. Miller 
does not abate the complaint of the people that the Conference was a packed 
assembly and that a mere show was made towards popular representation therein. 
There was not a single qualified non-official Indian, Is India devoid of such ? 
And why were its proceedings held tz camera? Why is the Government afraid 
yet to publish the proceedings of that secret conclave and the evidence before 
the Raleigh Com nission? In short, the Viceroy’s speech as another apologia is 
utterly unconvincing, and say what he and his organs of public opinion may, 
we, for one, stoutly maintain that he has made out no case, but really confirmed 
the popular suspicion that the sole and secret object of this Bill is to convert 
the Indian Universities into a centralised Department of State. It is part 
of the reactionary policy of distrust of the people which has been in the 
ascendancy since the days of Lord Dufferin.” , 


35. ‘We have arrived at a stage in the discussfon of University reform 
when a general analysis of the position would facili- 


The Indian Universities Bill. tate progress. The Government side has been repre- 
Pg lb heat Reformer (6), sented by the Viceroy and the Honourable Mr. Raleigh 


in the Supreme Legislative Council and by the Rev. 


Dr. Mackichan in Bombay. The opposition has had its spokesman in the Hone 
. ourable Mr. G. K, Gokhale in Calcutta, and the Honourable Mr. Mehta and, in 
In @ sense, the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar in Bombay. One 
feature of both the attack and the defence is that there has been no organic 
unity about them—a noteworthy feature which should effectually shut the 
mouths of those who have been imagining conspiracies to ruin higher education 
on the one hand, and to thwart and obstruct reform for the sake of obstructing 
on the other. On the Government side, the Viceroy’s speech stands high and 
clear against the background of Mr. Raleigh’s vague and wandering eloquence. 
We are afraid His Excellency’s comments on Mr. Gokhale’s speech—a speach 
of admirable tone and temper—went bebond the requirements of that speech 
itself. But otherwise it was a dignified and statesmanlike pronouncement on 
the question of the moment. Dr. Mackichan, we are sorry to say, did not come off 
very well at the local University meeting, answering things which he should have 
ignored, and leaving unanswered, or with a feeble effort at answer, points which he 
should have done his best to explain We ought not to ignore the fact that 
Dr. Mackichan was, in a very special sense, expected to know all about the aims 
and objects of the Bill. And if he had nothing more to say for it than that it 
contained the germs of reform—without specifying even these germs—the pre- 
sumption that there may not be very much more to be said for it is what many 
people may entertain. We do not think it necessary to say anything more 
about Mr. Mebta’s speech than that it represented the attitude of extreme 
opposition to the Bill. .......... The Honourable Mr. Gokhale does not regard the 
present system as perfect and asks to know how the proposed reforms will add 
to educational efficiency. He puts forth constructive suggestions which, he 
believes, would effect that object better or, at any rate, with less friction with 
popular feeling. Behind the whole non-official opposition floats the silent and 
shadowy figure of the Honourable Mr. Gurudas Bannerjee, whose able minute 
of dissent, once the rallying-point of the opposition, has, we are afraid, been 
altogether forgotten by the extreme section of it. Leaving Mr. Raleigh to 
luxuriate in his visions of the discontented ‘B.A.’—we wonder what ex- 
perience of this individual the Legal Member has had—and the extremists on 
the other side to be fascinated by the contemplation of the great gorgon of 
Officialism, there is a consensus of opinion that reforms both in teaching and in 
examinations are required. The Viceroy avers it, Mr. Bannerjee affirms it, Mr, 
Gokhale admits it. ‘The Viceroy says that the Bill will promote these objects ; 
Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Chandavarkar wish to know how. This is a perfectly 
legitimate question, but His Excellency, of course, cannot be personally expect- 
ed to answer it. We cannot help the impression that Government are doing 
themselves serious injustice by leaving this link in the chain of arzument 
unsecured. One is sometimes tempted to associate Mr. John Morley’s metaphor 
about the lion masquerading in the integuments ofa very different quadruped 
in connection with this aspect. The question can be properly answered only by 
persons who have worked an educational institution in the spirit of a pioneer, 
Such a man is the Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar, whose speech on the Bill will 
be looked forward to with great interest. Such a man is the Revd. Dr. 
Miller, who is a powerful speaker too, and there are not too many of that kind 
on the official side. We do not wish the Bill to be passed by a numerical 
majority of votes or to be thrown out for want of capable and convincing 
supporters.” ; 


36. Weare gratified to learn that the Honourable  pacenans ator 

: fearlessly placed the popular view about of the Univer- 

Resart O10) 2) tee sities Bill Sees shee aninens Legislative Council and 
we hope that Dr. Bhandarkar will follow suit, ‘The Honourable Mr. Mehta 
subjected the Bill to a searching criticism in the course of the debate in the 
Bombay University Senate, The Allahabad University has also expressed an 
unfavourable opinion upon the Bill. It is thus indisputable that public opinion 
is strongly against the Bill, and though Lord Curzon is doubtless aware of this 
fact, he seems bent upon carrying it through the Council and has accordingly 
attempted to give a reply to Mr. Gokhale’s strictures upon the measure. His 
Excellency characterised Mr. Gokhale’s speech as “ violent, ’”’ but we are not here 
concerned with the question of the violence or otherwise of Mr. Gokhale’s criti- 
cism, Let us rather see how far the Viceroy was able to meet that criticism 
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successfully, Looking at the matter from this point of view, we must say that- 
his reply to Mr. Gokhale is extremely feeble and inadequate. It is agreed on all 
hands that the Universities should not be mere examining machines, but real 
centres of educaticnal activity, and that they require to be radically reformed if 
they are to be true seats of learning. The only difference that exists between 
Government and the people is as to the direction of the reform that is actually 
needed. It is contended on behalf of the people that Government should follow 
the example of Japan in reforming the Indian Universities and should bring 
out first class Professors for training Indian youths and should fully equip the 
Universities with educational appliances. It is also urged that if reform on the 
above lines is not practicable, Indian students should be awarded scholarships and 
sent to foreign countries to complete their education. Thus alone can our — 
Universities be reformed, and Indian educated opinion is entirely at one on this 
point. The products of Indian Universities may not be experts or specialists 
in such matters, but they are certainly not such fools as not to know the real 
direction of University reform. If the Viceroy wishes them to come round 
to his view about University reform, they cannot but suspect his motives 
in entertaining such a wish, The object of the Bill now before the Viceregal: 
‘Council is to officialise the existing Senates and Syndicates and to bring Govern- 
ment and private Colleges under more effective supervision by the Senate. 
There is the bait of temporary grants-in-aid to the Universities held out by 
Sir D. Ibbetson, but it is alla sham. If the Universities are to be really 
reformed, it behoves Government to supply them with all the requisite 
appliances irrespective of the question of cost. If Government can spend 
lakhs of rupees on the Thibetan expedition, they cannot put forward the 
plea of want of funds for University reform. But as the sole object 
of the present Bill is to bring the Universities more and more under 
official control, people are naturally led to suspect that the object 
of Government in bringing forward the. Bill is not the reform of the 
Universities, but something quite different. Even at present Government 
exercise a preponderating influence over the Universities, and we are 
therefore unable to see how an increase of Government control will help the 
cause of University reform. Lord Curzon and the Honourable Mr. Raleigh 
should have made this point quite clear, but as they have not done so, 
the popular suspicion about the true object of the Bill is confirmed, Lord 
Curzon cleverly tries to turn the argument against the advocates of University 
reform by telling them that their opposition to the Bill essentially belies their 
advocacy of the cause they claim to have at heart, but His Lordship forgets that 
the reform of the Universities wanted by the people is something quite different 
from what the Government offer to carry out by means of the proposed measure. 
As the Honourable Mr, Mehta put it, the people had asked for bread, but the 
Viceroy offered them stone, and he is angry with them because they do not 
swallow it contentedly. Lord Curzon belongs to that class of British politicians 
who do not want the Indians to ask for more rights and privileges than 
Government are prepared to concede to them. It is, therefore, his desire to do 
away with the discontented B. A. The object of the Bill is to limit the 
number of such graduates as much as possible and thus to lessen discontent 
in the land. This is what the Educational Conference at Simla aimed at; other- 
wise, why should a secret Conference have been convened to discuss the ques- 
tion of University reform? In spite of the risk of incurring Lord Curzon’s 
displeasure we cannot help drawing plain inferences from plain facts. [Several 
other papers of the week comment in a somewhat similar strain on the Viceroy’s 
speech on the Universities Bill and consider it to be a feeble and unsatisfactory 
reply to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s criticisms on the measure.| 


37. “ How even Lord Curzon is apt to be carried away by passion is 
ee oe : illustrated by bis speech in reply to the Honourable 
the Universities Bil S:t«é«C ML. Grohale’s speech on the Universities Bill, We 
Gujariti (19), 27th Dec,, Dave carefully read it from beginning to end, but 
Eng. cols, we fail to discover in it anything that could be 
characterised as ‘violent,’ to use Lord Curzon’s 

words. We have great respect for the Viceroy’s abilitie. But we 
think he is evidently mistaken if he considers that good intentions and 


¢ ’ 


good motives are any excuse for all sins of omission and commission 


~~~ 
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and ought to stop all criticism, His Excelluncy seems to labour under 
extraordinary delusions regarding the effects of the Bill upon higher 
education. For our part we are utterly unable to see how it is specially 
calculated to reduce cramming and promote efficiency of teaching. His 
Excellency seems to entertain some strange notions about Indian students. He 
seems to have imbibed these notions from prejudiced educationists, just’ as the 
Honourable Mr. Raleigh has derived his prejudices about the conceited B.A. 
from similarly tainted sources. Those who hold such ‘opinions and proclaim 
them from their high places cannot possibly convince the conceited B.A.’s that 
ignorance and conceit are a monopoly of Indian graduates, Surely profes- 
sions of gratitude to Lord Curzon for i real good he may have done 
need not be repeated every day like prdyers. We have no reasons to doubt 
the sincerity of his own professions. But that cannot preclude the Indian 
public from criticising his measures and drawing their own inferences 
from tangible data by way of a set-off against mere sentiments, however 
SINGETE...... 0... If educated Indians are apprehensive of the probable effects of 
the Universities Bill and give articulate expression to their fears, their action 
need not be ascribed to perversity or intellectual obliquity, nor can they be 
justifiably accused of ingratitude to the Viceroy.” | 


38. “The foremost part played by the Honourable Mr. Mehta in the I, 
discussion on the Universities Bill at a Senate meeting : 

- The Honourable Mr. Mehta held on Monday last irresistibly reminds one of his 
i Gujeriti (19), 370 ‘Des remarkable career in the past. The speech he delivered 
Eng. prong ” on the occasion, and his reply which has unfortunately 
not been fully reported, were a masterly exposition of 

the defects of the Universities Bill and a fearless and complete vindication of the 
position educated Indians have taken up in relation to it. In view of the determin- 
ed and united attempt made to drown the voice of Indians and to indulge in 
cheap sneers at their expense, it had become absolutely necessary for some 
Indian occupying a4 commanding position to give expression tc Indian views 
and sentiments in a fearless manner. From Viceroys down to the most 
insignificant .Anglo-Indian publicist and their sycophants in three or four 
Indian journals it has become a recognised canon of criticism to denounce 
Indians for ascribing motives and intentions to Government and their 
officers and yet at the same time to impute to the Indian critics interested 
and perhaps worse motives and intentions. We have over and over again 
complained in these columns of this provokingly unfair method of criticism. 
With packed Councils and with the authority and prestige which Viceregal 
and other oificial utterances carry in India and England, Indian opinion is easily 
ridiculed, misrepresented or suppressed. It is not quite so easy to suppress or 
meet the crushing rejoinder given by Mr. Mehta......... It was incomprehensible I 
to us that Dr. Mackichan should have talked in grandiloquent terms in his 4 
Convocation address about the report of the Universities Commission shifting | 
the centre of gravity from examination to teaching. We have always treated 
it as nothing but empty rhetoric. The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
put a series of questions to the champions of the Universities Bill to ascertain 
how University education was going to be rendered more efficient by the 
new legislation. Those questions have remained unanswered. The Honour- 
able Mr. Mehta showed that the proposal to change the Indian Univer. 
sities into anything like Oxford and Cambridge was an impracticable 
ideal and had become altogether untenable with the Bill such as it is, 
The analogy of Oxford and Cambridge which the Honourabe Mr, Raleigh 
brought into requisition for supporting his Bill and for officialising the Senates 
and Syndicates was-altogether misleading. Instead of proving his contention 
about the necessity of entrusting the management of Universities to professors 
‘and other educational experts, it proved the paramount importance of a liberal 
admixture of cultured outsiders into the composition of the Senates and Syndi- 
‘cates. This part of Mr, Mehta’s argument is absolutely unanswerable so far as 
‘it ig based upon the analogy of Oxford and Cambridge, though the Honourable 
‘Mr. Raleigh could have little perceived that he was really supplying a most 
‘telling argument against the proposal in his Bill to departmentalise the Senates 
‘and Syndicates and thus entrust the fortunes'of purely indigenous Colleges and 
gon 1846—7 
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the destinies of higher education to the absolute control of the professors of. 
Government and Missionary Colleges and of Government. Lord Curzon in 
his Budget speech thoroughly misunderstood the position taken by educated 
Indians towards the report of the Universities Commission. His Excellency 
charged them with gross inconsistency in wishing for reform at one time 
and then turning round and crying against reform when it was attempted. 
The position taken by His Excellency was altogether erroneous. Because 
a change was desired, it is wholly inexplicable how it can be maintained 
that the particular change that is proposed should be accepted with implicit 
obedience. Secondly, what was desired was not a change in the working 
machinery of the University which had worked well enough, but an improve- 
ment in the equipment of our Colleges and in the professorial staff and 
increased financial help to higher education, The Bill, however, only tinkers 
with the constitution of the Universities and converts them into State depart- 
ments. Jeyond that there is very little in the Bill itself for which we are 
called upon to show our profuse gratitude. With a slight change in the 
present regulations the rules about affiliation and disaffiliation could have been 
improved, if necessary. But all the loud noise over a much-advertised 
Commission and a much-belauded Bill was unnecessary, if what is contained 
in it was all that was meant to be presented to the Indian public.”’ 


39. ‘ Monday last was a red letter day in the annals of the Bombay 
University, inasmuch as on that historical evening the 
Honourable Mr, P. M. Mehta was not only successful 
in amply exposing the utter hollowness of the principal 
sophistical statements made by Lord Curzon and the Honourable Mr. Raleigh 
in the Viceregal Council in defence of their ill-starred Universities Bill, but in 
once more justifying the unique and most enviable position he has attained in 
the community of all India as its chief leader.......... We have to commend 
the reader tothe solvent criticism which was made by Mr. Mehta in his powerful, 
well-reasoned and absolutely unanswerable speech in the Senate. He travers- 
ed the important points touched upon by the Viceroy. He sarcastically ridiculed 
the cant of ‘suspecting motives,’ implying that it was nothing but an official 
cant to conceal official deeds which cannot bear the light of straightforward- 
ness and political honesty. And it was simple hypocrisy to denounce the non- 
official critics of the Government for imputing motives to Government when, 
as a matter of fact, that authority itself was not slow to impute the same 
motives to its critics. In other words, what is blasphemy in the soldier is nothing 
but a choleric word in the captain. But the fact clearly shows that the 
Government itself seldom practises what it preaches. More. Mr. Mehta pointed 
out that the suspicion is not unfounded. Whatever its honest intentions, the 
Governinent is only judged by its acts, and there is accumulated evidence in the 
acts of the Government itself to justify all India in suspecting its motives, 
namely, that it is a part of its new policy of retrogression and repression, a part 
of the general policy of the administration, to discourage higher education, 
Mr. Mehta then pointed out the inconsistency of the Government of India. 
Ten years ago Sir Charles Crossthwaite, at the Convocation of the Allahabad 
University, openly remarked that Universities in India were only sending 
forth discontended B.A.’s, and that it was time the Government washed its 
hands of higher education. To-day the same Government pretends to tell us 
that it has no such intention! On the contrary, we should all acknowledge 
our warmest gratitude to the Government that it is so keenly solicitous about 
higher education—which after fifty years has been suddenly found to be a 
‘sham’ (to use Lord Curzon’s word)—that it is most anxious to reform the 
University root and branch! After this it was easy and plain sailing for 
Mr. Mehta to expose the hollowness of the mutually destructive statements in 
the Viceroy’s speech and demonstrate from the internal evidence offered by the 
Bill itself how far this root and branch reform was the very opposite of 
beneficent and how far it was a determined effort to convert the hitherto free 
Universities of India into departments of the State, Of‘ course, the official 
majority will carry out this measure as it has carried out other retrogressive and 
repressive measures of legislation, Autocracy unmitigated is rampant in India, 
_and it is unlikely that it will retrace its course till a stern lesson has been 


* Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 27th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 
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— taught to it or until it digs its own grave. But thatevent will only prove to 
demonstration with what short-sighted, narrow and intolerant statesmanship is 
the India of Edward VII being administered.” 


Education. 


40. ‘*The Honourable Mr. Justice Tyabji’s weighty address at the Muham- 
madan Educational Conference must have convinced 
6 Muhammadan Educational the educational reformers of the Aligarh school that 
onference. th R , wistorn to het tf thaty h 
Voice of India (16), 2nd ‘here is much wisdom to be learnt from their brethren 
Jan. of Western Ind As an old president of the National 
Congress, Mr. Tyabji deprecated the idea of Muham- 
madans formally repudiating that institution, and he was equally opposed to the 
Conference taking up questions which did not specially concern them as 
Muhammadans. In other words, national grievances must be left to a 
national assembly, and the existence of such an assembly should not be 
jeopardised by sectional antipathies: it may be supplemented by the efforts 
of particular communities seeking remedies for the evils which specially 
affect them. This was sound and judicious advice, and it disposes of the 
‘minority’ difficulty which is so often raised whenever a common pri- 
vilege for all Indians is asked for......... The most important object of 
the Aligarh school of reformers with which His Highness the Aga Khan 
sympathises is the establishment of a Muhammadan University. Even when 
religion is omitted, there remains Islamic literature,- which, if specially studied; 
may supply a bond of academic unity, and the facility of personal converse 
between members of the same community professing the same religion furnishes 
an additional argument for the maintenance of a separate institution for 
Mubammadans. Indeed, the Aligarh College is such an institution: it may 
confer its own degrees even now. The only question is whether such degrees 
should be placed on a par with the degrees conferred by the existing Univer- 
sities....... It will be a long, long time before a single Indian community can be 
trusted to maintain a University worthy of the name, apart from mere pecuni- 
ary difficulties. The idea is not one which one would oppose on principle, but 
the time is not eome for private, much less for sectional, Universities in India. 
In the Bombay Presidency, as Mr. Justice Tyabji pointed out, even secondary 
and high schools are not well attended, and a Muhammadan University, there- 
fore, does not fall within the horizon of Mussalman ambition in Bombay....... 
Though the proposal to cail the Muhammadan Conference ‘ Educational and 
Social’ had to be withdrawn, the recognition of female education as one of 
the indispensable conditions of progress was tantamount to introducing the 
thin end of the wedge of social reform, On the whole the Conference was a 
grand success.” 


41, Werecently announced in our columns how the Public Service Examin- 
; ation fraud recently detected at Dharwar had been 
_Public Service Examina dealt with. We thought then that we had heard the 
tion fraud at Dharwar and 
alleged breach of promise by last of the scandal, But we now learn that the Direc- 
the Director of Public In- tor of Public Instruction has issued an order debarring 
struction. Veitte (86).29na Soe students concerned in the fraud from appearing 
D eas ritta (86), 22nd fo. any examination for a certain number ot years. 
We are surprised to hear of this order pecause it 
violates the solemn promise given by Mr. Giles to these students that they 
would not be prosecuted nor prevented from joining any school or appearing 
for any examination, We hope the Head of the Educational Department will 


not thus violate his pledge, 
Hailwoays. 


42. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—Passengers arriving by 
the Southern Maratha Railway are subjected to a 


Complaint about themedical y4Jical examination at Poona, The object of this 


inspection at Poona of 


assengers alriving by the examination is not quite clear when one bears in mind 
outhern Mardtha Kailway that plague has at present firmly established itself in 
and about the slow speed of the city of Poona, and that there is no medical inspec- 


trai that railway. : | ; 
pant (1 4), 29 a) Dec, tion for passengers travelling from Poona to Bombay. 


Why should the passengers arriving by the Southern 
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Maratha Railway then be put to needless trouble ? The speed of the Southern 
Maratha Railway is also comparatively slow, though the fares charged are 
equal to those on the other railways. Even this speed is made slower still in 
consequence of goods waggons being attached to passenger trains, It is to be 
hoped that the Traffic Manager of the line will discontinue the practice of 
attaching goods waggons to passenger trains, 


; Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


43. Our Broach correspondent writes :—Sir Lawrence and Lady Jenkins 
with Mr. R. D, Sethna, Registrar, High Court, stop- 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins ona ped on the 24th instant at Ankleshwar (Broach) with a 
_ excursion in Guja- ‘view to spend the Christmas holidays in tiger-shooting- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 81st &t Nandod. The party were received by Mr. Boman- 
Dec. and 4th Jan. ji Pestonji Solbhaisethna, Mamlatdar, Mr. Bomonshaw 
Jamaspji Jinwala and Dr. Pherozeshaw Dinshaw 
Cooper, and the last-named gentleman entertained them to tea. The party 
returned to Ankleshwar to-day by a special train and have now proceeded to 
Hansot to shoot there. Arrangements for their reception at Hansot have been 
made by Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy of Ild4v, the well-known champion of the 
agriculturists, [In a subsequent issue the same paper states that arrangements 
for the reception of Sir Lawrence Jenkins at Hansot were made not by 
Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy, but by the District Deputy Collector, Mr. Sorabji 
Hormasji. | : 
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| (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhakt% om ...| Baroda ... i .| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desai; Hindu (Nagar| 1,300 
Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujaréti ...  ... _...| Bombay... Do. .. «| Ichhaéram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (surtil 4,009 
: | Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... coc] BUTAE ace cont ee eee, Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 44 ee ad 600 
21 | Gujardt Punch eee) Abmedubad eo} Do. ccc -| Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 ae 600 
“i | ney nee ae ...| Bombay veel Do. eee vee} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rsi;44 _,,. 800 
wed Dieses Teme’ 2, a eee + Daily .. ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 3,000 
94 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... + 2. : ooe| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;54 .., «| 2,900 
25 | Kathidwar News... ..,| Rajkot 4. ° ...| Bi-weekly Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 41... 0.) 400 
36 Kathiéwdr Times _ Do. ae i Do. ainn saat Bholanath Vishwanath ; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
27 |PrajaBandhu ...  .../ Ahmedabad ...) Weekly... =. J oe Ms hesmuaiaeal Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 500 
man) ; 34. : 
28 | Rast Goftar pa »-.| Bombay vee} Dor ove eee Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... eoel 1,850 
. 
29 | Satya Vakta _ yore ama ts — Fortnightly _... es Harivithald4s; Hindu ShriméAli 500 
nia); 37 
80 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda... «| Weekly... —...| Mameklal Ambarém; Hindu (Bania); 25 ,,.|_ 4,200 
31 Surya Prakash eee eee Surat ese ee Do. war eco Umedr 4m N agindas Day4bhii ; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGLo-MaRATHI. 
M ieee bay... ewe! Weekly ove 0.) Sadwahiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu| 500 
a8 | Deen ies nome d (Chitp’wan Brdhman) ; 27. ° 
$8 | Dnydn Chakshu .,.. eee) POOR ove oat ah. 000 seo} WAman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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AnGLOo-Maka’tHI—contd. 


Dny&nodaya eee Bombay... Weekly eee ee Rev. Mr.  # E. Abbott ece eee = 


Dnydn Prakash ... oc] FOOT see i. a. on .| Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 36 

Indu Prakash ... -| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly | Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| | 
Manager being Damodar Savléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Mar4tha Deen Bandhn ,,.| Kolh&pur ...| Weekly... |Savliram Amritrao  Vichare; Hindu 
(Mar4tha) ; 29. 

Native Opinion ... .| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ..| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brdhman); 32. 

Prekshak... soe ..| Satara ... .| Weekly ... .| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Samarth .,,.. ioe Kolhapur ee Vinayak Nar@#yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 34. 

Shri Saydji Vijay ..| Baroda ... as ce .| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


40. 
Subodh Patrika ... .| Bombay... ‘a : Dwirkénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Sudharak ... cee »».| Poona .., os , Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano .| Bombayee. .| Weekly... | ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45... 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


O Bombaense __.., ..| Bombaynee ..| Weekly ... ..| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 86 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq _... : ..| Sukkur ,,. ...| Weekly .., a () En a ee .—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
Pleader ; 27. 
(3) ells —Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Prabhat ... wr derabad) Do.  «-. ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 sa 
ind). 


Sindhi... een .| Sukkur (Sind)... , .| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
AnGtio-Urpv. 


Muslim Herald ... _...| Bombayos. ..| Dai a Mahomed Yusuf = Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 
:. unam an; 29. 


Eno iis, Mara'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vateal ... sae , ..| Weekly ,.. Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 

| 
Karn&tak Patr& ... Dharwr ..| Weekly .., .| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Karnatak Vaibhav Bijapur ,.. as ..| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Br&xhman) ; 41. 


Prakdshak ... "es o . 4 Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 
a nastha Brdhman); 27. 


GUJARATI. 


Akhbfr-e-lsl4m ... a . i .| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
38. 

Akhbér-e-Souddgar : | : 3 vy Nadndbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 ve 
Bombay Samfchér ‘ : yg Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 

arsi ; 34. 
Broach Mitr& _... : | wi - ) — Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti 
| & . Brahman) ; 34. 
Broach Samichér.., ; Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; » Physi s 45 cis eee 


Deshi Mitré 4S. je via K4shidws Bhagvandis! Hindu (K&chis, é.e., 
7 a vegetable seller); 44 


an 


- 
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Gusarnit1—continued. | 


Din Mani ... 

Fursad 

Gap Sup ... 
Hitechchhu 

Jain im we 
J4m-e-Jah@nooma 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
K4thi4wddno Him4yati 
Mahi K&ntha Gazette 
Navs4ri Prakash ... 
Nure Elam. ove 
Ny4yadarshak ... 
Praja Mitr& eee 
Praja Pokar coe 
Prax4sh and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand ... 
Samsher Bahadur... 
Sd4nj Vartaman 


Sind Vartam4n ... 
Stri Bodh ... — eee 
Surat Akhbar = eve 
Svadesh Bandhu ... 


HInpI. 


Pandit eee coe wee 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 
char. 


KANARKSE. 
Digvijaya ... — ave 
Hubli Patra ove 
Karnatak Vritta «+ 


Loki Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 
R4jahansa... 


| 


.-| Kardchi... 


-} KarAchi ... 


| Gadag ue 
| Hubli ... 
.| Dharwar 


.| Haveri 
war). 

.| Dharwar naa 

| Gadag .. ic 


Rasik Ranjini 
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| 


-- Broach ... 


Bombay... 
i eer 


--| Ahmedabad 


Do. 


ee Bombay eee 


eo} Kaira seo 


Ahmedabad 


-| Sadra_ ... 


Navs@ri .... 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 


Surat... 

Bombay... 
Do. 

Ahmedabad 


--| Bombay eee 


Poona eee 


Bombay... 


Do. eee eee 


| 
(Dhér- 


Weekly ... 


..| Monthly 


Fortnightly 
Do. ove 


--| Weekly ... 


..| Monthly... 
.| Fortnightly 
a“ Chieebly - 
| Weekly ... 


»-| Weekly ove 
-| Monthly 


Weekly eee 


->| Weekly 2. 


BP Do. @o< 


eee 


|. 


.-| Rustamnji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 ove 


| Savaibhai 


Nath4lal Rangildds Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 26. 
Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 44... 


Perozshah Jehéngir Murzban; Pdérsi;27 
K4lidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr&avak Bania) ; 43. 


.| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 


Vania); 80. 


.| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi; 28 ove 
..| Kahandas 


Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 


..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


44, 


| Motilal Cbhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakial 


Brahman); 40. 


.| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 
.| Gatalal 


Mansukh; Hindu 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 


Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 


( Visashrimali 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ee cae 


.| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 


Bania) ; 37. 
Jamnddas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
42. 
Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 


Bania) ; 61. 


.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 


(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 

(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
P4rsi ; 37. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


ose) Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 


Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 .. 
Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 .. oe 


Anopsi Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
30. 


* 


Govindrao Gangdréam Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 

Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman) ; 38. 


.||Shankrapa Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu 


(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 


.| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brabman) ; 32. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 

(2) Anndchférya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; o4. 


.Gururdo R4ghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 


|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb 


Brahman) ; 27. | 
Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 
hSda Brahman); 40. 
Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 


Br&ghman); 40, 


P Se 
Pas Ee 
ti 


Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 40. | 
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MARATHI. 
91 | Arunodaya — a Théna ... ooo] Weekly ooo ...| KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 800 
Brihman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... ine cot] DBULIA ose ‘ Do. eee ee Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 30. ’ 
93 | Bakul sae a | Ratnfgiri ‘ Do. = ave »..| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ;s Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
94 : Belgaum Samichar .| Belgaum... ; mk ee voe| “a Bhikiji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brélman); 325 
95 | Bhn’t ‘us iia »»| Bombay | Monthly «| Anandrao Ramohandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42, | 
96 | Chandanshu on we! Tasgaon ... .| Weekly ... .».| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | ChandrakAnt ..»| Ohikodi ... : LO. bee », Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
piwan Brahman) ; 38, 
98 | Chandrodaya eee} Chiplan vee ar Bs ana »».| sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 37. 
9 | Chikitsak ... »»»| Belgaum Os sas »».| Abdji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
100 | Chitragupta pe ..| Kar4d DO . ss vee} Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta .| Kolhapur , ik ia ..| Sadéshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu ‘Chéndra- 150 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
102 | Deshakélavartam4n .| Erandol eee ost ae ae | Mahadevy Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
, (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ... ~| Dharwar ; Do. | Rio S&heb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 55. 
104 | DnydAn Sigar eo) Kolhapur Do. x pis pore A naga Mantri; Hindu (S4érasvat Brah- 250 
| man); 38. 
105 | Hindu Punch es Th&ana _... = ie. © see ...| Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 39. 
106 | Jagadddarsh Mee .| Ahmednagar ws. ma on | K4shinaéth Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman); 60. ) | 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu ... .| Poona DO ees .».| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
ves wan Brahman) ; 73. 7 
108 | SagatsumAch4r .| Thana DO... eae ees yPeabhal — Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 400 
| rabhu) ; 39. 
109 | Kal es mo »».| Poona ; Do, eve »| Shivram Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 
| | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
110 | Kalpataru... on | Sholapur ° ie iw e-| Govind Nirfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 876 
Brahman; 44. | 
111 | Karmanuk oes oes, POONAsee oo | 5 ene »»»| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
| Brabman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral Koxil za ... Bombay... .| Monthly yen N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da) 2,000 
| 3 rahman) ; 48. : So 
113 | Kesari _.. ‘ile ,..| Poona | Weekly ov ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu} 214,000 
" | . | (ChitpAwan Brahman); 46. 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... a as ».| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
115 | Khéndesh Vaibhav oe Do, De. > sa ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata .. ee ...| Vengarla a a eae .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Bréhman); 26. | 7 
117 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta ..,SAtdra ... ce, Doe ow,  os-| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha) ;} 160 
38. 
118 | Moda Vritta ooo | Wal wee} Do. se oe} KAshin&th V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... saa ME ies w| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ss pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. ese eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. PYY) 1,250 
121 | Nagar Samfchér... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ss ve.| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
122 | N&sik Vritta ... soci NASIK ccc 2 2° eee ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan} , 450 
, | Bréhman) ; 27. | | 
123 | Nip4ni Vaibhav .., ..-| Nipdni ... ak ae. eed, ol Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu | 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. | 
124 | Ny4y Sindhu .,,., o-| Ahmednagar 4, Doo  ov.. ove Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} | 8900 
Bréhman) ; 30. = 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan  ..,/ Pandharpur | Do. ..,, we} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwanj , 180 
| Bréhman) ; 32 , 
126 P, andkari Mitra ooo eee} DO. ose ° Do. oes eee 100 
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Poona Vaibhav 


Prabodh Ratna 
Fratod —... 
Réghav Bhushan 
Satya Mitra 
Satya Sadan 

| Satya Shodhak 
Sh&éhu Vijay 


Shrigonda Vritta 
Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sumant 


Sudarshan... 
Sudhakar .., 
Udyamotkarsh 
Vartaddarsh 
Vidya Vilas 

| Vidydrthi ... 


Vrittasar ... 
Vritta Sudha 
Vydphri se 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind 
Muir-ul-Islam 
Sind Sudhar 


Sookree 


Urpv. 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai 
Habibul Akhb4r 


Tejarati Gazette 
Tohfa-i-Deccan 
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e623 


Prabodh Chandrika 


ee 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


ee8 


Akhbar Aftab Gazette 
| Eombay Punch Bahddur 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr 


-| Islampur 


Vadgaon 


.| Jalgaon ... ni 
.| Barsi 


poet ROOM ese ine 
‘0s MAlegaon oe 
ose] ATIDAR osc cos 
eee Ratnagiri oes 
.».| Kolhapur esi 
eos! Sholdpur 

-| Shrigonda ses 
ooo] SAtdra vee ove 
ooo Do eee ve 
oo-| Karad coe oe 


eoe| Ahmednagar 


.| Bombay ... 


| Wai 


.| Poona 


Pen 


. Dombay eee 


MaAlvan ... 
Kolhapur 
Nandurb4r 


SAtAra eee @ee 


.) Karachi... Sor 


Do. 


. Weekly eee 


Do, 


Monthly 


.| Weekly... 


Do. 


ee See 


Do, 


-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do, 
Do. 
Daily 


Monthly. 


Weekly 


..| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu. (Chitpdwan 
| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 


.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 


.| Hari Nair4yan Limaye; 


wee} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 


| 


; Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 
.».| Vishnu Nirdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) ; 37. 
Brahman) ; 38, 


Hindu 


Ramchandra Nérdyan 


Kashalkar ; 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 


Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
35. 

R4oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 
man) ; : 

Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 67. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; 
man); 2%. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kém4ti) ; 44 


Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42 


man) ; 22. 


Br4hman) ; 30. 


.| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 
.| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Ganesh Nariyan Joshi; 
; Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
iianiee Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 


|| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Lakshman 


.| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


.|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
} (Sunni) ; 32. 
..| Munshi Mirzalt walad Munshi Inayatali ; 


| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
.|| Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 


\ Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 


Mahiddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Bréhman); 33. 


Brihman) ; 36. 


Brahman) ; 43. : 
Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 3. 


pawan Brahman) ; 48. 


Br4hman) ; 25. | 
(1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni S00 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahmen) ; 51. 
Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth 

Br¢hman); 38. 


man) ; 37. 
Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 
Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan; 
65 


Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 


Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
Mulhammadan ; 49. 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammnadan ; 49. 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


(Shaik) ; 35. a 
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MaARa’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika ,., Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smdarta) ; 80. 
Siddheshvar % — Shiv4ji Powdr; Hindu (Mar4tha); 


MarAtuti AND UrpU. 


Champ2vati | Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... Krishnarao Trimbakrao R4&jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 35. 


Gulbarga Samachar Gulbarga i aor .| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
44, 


MaBA’THI AND SANSEBIT. 
Bramhodaya eins e».| Kolhapur .»-( Weekly ... ..| Nard@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Br@hman). 

PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


So .| Bombay... Weekly... Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


| 


Notes—A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different: heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = «% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies Fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Pericdicalg. 
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Dharma 


Kashinath Vaman Lelo; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 48, 
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11 
Politics and the Public Adminéstration. 


1, “Scanning roughly this year’s Honours List, one finds the usual 
preponderance of officials over non-officials and 
cn ee Honours, private gentlemen. The services secure the lion’s 
ujarat Mitra (20), 3rd ry ee 
Jen., Bog, cols. share of the distinctions, and the crumbs seem to have 
ee been unevenly distributed amongst the ruling Chiefs, 
the aristocratic classes and lastly non-official private gentlemen. Take at 
random any dozen names in the list, and you will find that five-sixths amongst 
them are officials. We do not grudge the honours that are bestowed upon 
them. For aught we can say they, are often a reward of quiet unobtrusive 
public work and sincere devotion td duty. What we urge is that the Honours 
Lists reveal year after year no indications of the principles which underlie 
and govern the distribution of titles, and that it has become a rule with 
Government of recent years to bestow the distinctions first on officials and next 
on such private individuals as have ingratiated themselves into official favour. 
Intrinsic worth and merit, unsupported and unaided, is seldom rewarded. Our 
impression is that honours do not come unsolicited. This obviously detracts 
from their value, and not infrequently their recipients are lightly esteemed 
by the sensible portion of the native community.”’ 


2. In the rather frugal New Year’s Honours List, although some 
eet | worthy claims have doubtless been overlooked, it is 

, Gujarats (19), 3rd Jane, quite gratifying to note that the valuable services of 

ng. cols, Muahratta (9), ~ . 

Tee gt Pg the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale have met with 
deserved recognition. When Government honours 

have become so cheap the very parsimoniousness of this year’s list enhances the 
value of Mr, Gokhale’s distinction. There is no stronger representative of the 
native community in the Viceregal Council than Mr. Gokhale, and in the discus- 
sion of the momentous questions that have presented themselves, Mr. Gokhale’s 
work has been characterised by independence, sincerity of purpose and breadth 
of view and supported by the testimony of facts. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation to the Indian community to find such singularly zealous and self-sacri- 
ficing services thus appreciated. Insome quarters it isfeared that the C. I. E. 
may be intended as a bait to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale: but we know 
that Mr. Gokhale is too much disinterested and too much attached to the cause 
of the people which he so worthily represents to give more than.its due share of 
importance to-the honour conferred by such titles,’ [The Mahrdtia and 
most other papers of the week express their approval of the distinction of 
C, |. E. conferred upon the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and look upon it asa 
fitting recognition of his public services in and out of the Viceregal Council.] _ 


3. “The Honours List this time contains no doubt some very good names, 
but it will not interest the public much. From many 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 4th points of view, it is an officials’ list, as Honours Lists 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Rast Goftér jn India usually are now-a-days; and ig Bombay it 
(28), 3rd Jan.; Kartser-i- ; 
Hind (24), 8rd Jan.; Sinj Would not have attracted any notice whatsoever were 
Vartamdn (77), 2nd Jan. it not for a sop ortwo thrown to it. All the nine 
fortunate recipients of the Order of the Star of India 
are Officials with the additional distinction of being Europeans. Out of the 
fifteen gentlemen who have received the C. I. E., twelve belong to the official 
class, and of this only two are natives.......... If might be asked if the services 
of native officials are really of so little value and importance as to deserve only 
a very small share of Government recognition.......... The Honourable Mr. 
Fulton, the Judicial Member of the Bombay Council, after so many years of 
distinguished service, gets a C.S.1—by no means an adequate reward or 
recognition: But there are still some years of active service left to him, and 
the Companionship of the Star of India that has been conferred upon him might 
be looked upon as an earnest of higher honours yet to come. The C. I. H. 
conferred upon the Honourable Mr. Gokhale will give universal satisfaction 
throughout the country and may even dispel the misapprehension prevailing in 
certain quarters that Lord Curzon does not like plain-speaking on the part of 
the people’s representatives.” [The Rdst Goftdér, the Kaiser-i-Hind and the 
Sdnj Vartamdn make similar remarks, | : 
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4, The New Year’s Honours seem to have been distributed this year with 

a very sparing hand, only two distinctions falling to 

Kesart (1138), 5th Jan. the share of Mahdrdstra. We congratulate the 

Honourable Mr. Gokhale upon the C. J. E, con- 

ferred upon him. It is a fitting reward for his public services both in and 

outside the Local and Supreme Legislative Councils, The Times of India, 

while congratulating the Honourable Member upon the distinction bestowed 

upon him, warns him to adopt a gentler and more moderate tone in his speeches 

in future. We trust, however, that Mr. Gokhale will disregard this warning 
and continue to serve the public with the same fearlessness as before. 


5. ‘A considerable change must, no doubt, have come over the opinion 
of many of those who asked, not long ago, for a 
Public opinion about Lord yenewal of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty in consequence 
sae: ole 2), sth Of certain recent acts of His Excellency. But as 
nai far as the more thoughtful and sober section of 
the public is concerned, we do not think the results 
of the present session of the Imperial Legislative Council will have, in any. 
appreciable degree, affected the estimate they have long since formed of the 
merits of their present ruler. There are reasons to believe that, in view of the 
position of affairs in the Far East, and the complications that may arise in 
consequence of a conflict between Russia and Japan—not to mention the Thibetan 
expedition and the Persian Gulf tour—the people would like to see so 
well-informed and sagacious a ruler as Lord Curzon at the helm of affairs 
rather than a fresh statesman from England. The juncture is certainly one 
which demands a Viceroy of Lord Curzon’s calibre, and since the type is so rare, 
one cannot but wish to see His Excellency remain in the country till the crisis 
is over, The Universities Bill and the Official Secrets Bill can never blind us 
to the fact that His Lordship’s presence adds considerably to our sense of 
security.” 


6. ‘Several months have elapsed since Lord Curzon announced in his 
Budget speech that in the ensuing year he hoped to 
Lord Curzon and the deal with the subject of the separation of judicial 
separation of Jjndicial and and executive functions, and Mr. Alfred Nundy does 
executive functions. i . % ee ° 
Voice of India (16), 9th Well to call attention to this important administrative 
Jan. reform on which it is time to expect some pronounce. 
ment from the Viceroy.......... It is a pity that so 
important and difficult a question was not specifically referred to a competent 
Commission. It is believed that the Police Commission has considered it, in 
which case the Viceroy must have derived much help from the discussion 
contained in the report of that Commission, and possibly in any minute of 
dissent that may have been written by one or more members. In any case, we 
must be prepared now to hear the decision. Mr. Nundy, whose professional 
experience has given him exceptional opportunities of watching the operation 
of the present system, discusses the reasons given for its continuance at cor- 
siderable length, quoting the unimpeachable authority of judges and adminis- 
trators of high repute, and shows that the opposition to a change springs merely 
from sentiment. He seems to admit that cases of grave miscarriage of justice do 
not frequently occur; but a few cases of that kind are enough to condemn the 
system, especially when it is remembered that minor cases do not attract public 
attention. On the question of expense, Mr. Nundy rightly maintains that 
even if the separation should lead to a little invreased expenditure, such 
expenditure ought not to be grudged, inasmuch as the Government is now 
making a large profit out of the administration of justice. It will be a cruel 
disappointment if Lord Curzon comes to an adverse decision, which will most 
probably prevent the re-opening of the question for decades to come,” 


7. It has been often hinted that like his prototype the present German 
Emperor, lord Curzon is Machiavellian in his deal- 

Lord Curzon’s attitude ings with the people under his charge, and that he is 
wars ds Feng potliciste. bh too much imbued with autocratic notions to watch 
Pigg Stgerng (20), Sth with anything like genuine sympathy the activities of 
their leaders, That such impressions - are totally 
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wrong and unjust few reasonable critics will deny, and we should feel that the 
eongratulatory letter written by His Lordship to Mr. Gokhale on the distinc« 
tion of O, I.E. conferred upon him has come at a very opportune moment, 
Never did the man in the street stand in greater need of a personal assurance 
from the present head of the Indian Government as to his unabated sympathy 
towards the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people In the letter 
His Excellency has expressed, it is said, his sympathy towards those who are 
engaged in the public life of the country. This effectively disposes of the myth 
about the present Viceroy of India being an enemy of the liberties of the 
Indian people and his resentment against those who, remembering their obli- 
gations towards their country, have felt it to be their duty to oppose certain 
acts of his Government. The nourable Mr. Gokhale has been the fore- 
most among these, and the fact that His Excellency bears no ill-will towards 
him, and that Se has even gone out of his way to express his sympathy towards 
the class he represents, shows that he neither fails in generosity nor in courtesy 
and good-will towards those who devote themselves to the work of the political 
regeneration of their country. for this high-minded and generous attitude Lord 
Curzon deserves the most cordial thanks of the country and of public men.”’ 


8, Commenting on the speech of Nawab Sayad Muhammad, President of the 
Congress Reception Committee at Madras, the Aruno- 
—<—e. s aa & mq) observes :—It is a hopeful sign for the future of 
se gee wee e Congress that men like the Nawab, who is a descen- 
oe * ~— dant of Tipoo Sultan, should come forward and urge 
Arunodayu (91), 3rd Jan, the pressing need of the Hindus and Muhammadans 
uniting in their efforts to promote the well-being of 
India, Although no direct gain has hitherto resulted from the Congress, 
yet it isa matter of no small importance’ that the racial jealousy existing 
between Hindus and Muhammadans has begun to die out, and that a tendency 
is beginning to manifest itself amongst the latter to join their Hindu bretbren 
in effecting the regeneration of India. We are at one with the Nawab in 
thinking that it is our right to demand of ourrulers certain improvements in the 
administration of the country, even though such a demand may be distasteful to 
them. Asa matter of fact, Hindus and Muhammadans are the rea! masters of 
India. Is it not therefore their duty to actin union in furthering the interests 
of their common country? If once we gird up our loins to effect our country’s 
good, we are sure to succeed in ourobject in the end. If we are determined 
not to use articles of English manufacture, can Government force them 
upon us at the’point of the bayonet? No Government, however bad it may be, 
will ever resort to such an extreme course. If we present a united front and 
take a vow to use articles of indigenous manufacture, we dare say Government 
will eventually be induced to consider our grievances and concede our ‘lemands. 
Our determination not to use cloth of English manufacture will not in any 
way lay us open to the charge of treason. Then why should we hesitate to 
promote our country’s well-being by united action ? 


9, “Nature was this vear up in arms against the Indian National Congress, 

and what was expected to be a brilliant success proved 

Proceedings of the last a disappointing failure owing to causes over which the 
session of the Indian Nation- \Vfadras Congress Reception Committee had no control. 
a) Congress. The Congress opened auspiciously with a brief, but 


Gujaréti (19), 3rd Jan., 


Eng. cols. happy speech from the Honourable Mr. Meita, who 


proposed that Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose be elected to the 

residential chair, The disappointment was, however, soon to follow. The 
vast gathering that had assembled under a spacious pavilion from all parts of 
the country was burning with a desire to hear the presidential address from the 
president, who had years ago established his reputation as an orator of the first 
rank, But alas! owing to fatigue and cold Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose was not 
able even to read the whole of his address, but was constrained to entrust that 
task to his son-in-law. The audience had expected him to rise to the 
occasion. ‘There were in that grand and picturesque assembly persons who 
had travelled from distant parts of the country to hear Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose’s 
spoken address. But the disappointment came sharp enough, and everywhere 
. there were visible signs of bitter disappointment. Not afew Congress presidents 
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have read out their speeches. In the case of Mr, Lal Mohan Ghose, howéver, 


even that was not possible. This unfortunate circumstance contributed, in ‘the 
first instance, to the partial failure of the Congress session. It must also be coné 
fessed that owing to what the Honourable Mr. Mehta aptly described as the 
political yogism of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose during the past few years, the presi- 
dential address, whatever may be its merits as a literary performance, did not 
rise fully to the height of the occasion through inadequate grasp of the realities 
of latter-day Indian politics The second day the down-pour of 
rain was so heavy that the speeches of the speakers could not be heard, 
and the Congress pandal could not afford adequate protection against 
rain, and the proceedings had to be adjourned after the discussion of 
two or three resolutions. The rain, however, fell coatinuously the whole 
night, and the third day the Congress was held in an adjoining bunga- 
low. ‘The rest of the resolutions were taken up and the proceedings 
brought to a close at about 5-30 P.M. Round about the pavilion and in 
the pavilion itself there was water knee-deep and even more. The con- 
fusion, inconvenience and disappointment that ensued in consequence of 
tbe continuous fall of rain may be better imagined than described . The 
arrangements of the Reception Committee which were already capable of much 
improvement were upset altogether by the unexpected misfortune. the Con- 
gress volunteers who were not adequately trained for their work were found in 
many instances unable to help delegates who lived far away from the Congress 
pavilion. Delegates who were late in arriving on the first day owing to the 
derailment of their train were left without attendance and even without 
food. In spite of these shortcomings one cannot help sincerely sympathising 
with our friends in Madras in their unexpected misfortunes, They had worked 
strenuously and in face of difficulties to render the nineteenth session of the 
Congress a magnificent success. Every one thought that the hope was about 
to be realized when owing to rain and other causes it proved a source of general 
and heavy disappointment for the first time in the history of the movement. 
If the Madras Congress proved disappointing from the spectacular standpoint 
as well as from the point of view of political education, it must be said that 
all the important topics were thoroughly discussed by the Subjects Committee 
whick included leading delegates from various parts of the country. With all 
due respect for the leaders of the Congress in the sister provinces, it was 
acknowledged on all hands that the Honourable Mr. Mehta was a born leader 
of men and the leader of leaders. Whatever useful work was done by the 
Subjects Committee, whatever difficult points were grappled with successfull 
by it, the major portion of the credit must be allotted to the Honourable 
Mr. Mehta, whose unflinching determination,{moral courage, sagacity, foresight, 
presence of mind and eloquence were the subject of general admiration, 
The discussions at the meetings of the Subjects Committee were in themselves 
a source of political education and were highly instructive. That was the most 
satisfactory feature of the session amidst numerous disappointments,” 


10. “Two incidents may be fairly said to have somewhat deprived the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 8rd Congress held last week at Madras of that success 
Jan. En oo which generally attends its annual sessions, One 
incident had its origin in a physical event over which, 

of course, no mortal could have had any control........... ‘The other incident which 
partially deprived the Congress of its customary eclat was the general super- 
ficiality of the presidential address, with only a redeeming feature here and 
Immense enthusiasm prevailed amony both the delegates and the 

audience on the day the President was to deliver his address; but before 
ten or fifteen minutes had elapsed after he began reading his address, all found 
out how short it fell of their expectations. And this impression was fully 
confirmed when the address was concluded. Itrevealed nothing.......... Not to 
say aught harsher of this address we may pronounce it as boneless........... The 
delegates did not disguise their extreme disappointment atthe address which, at 
its best, was a brilliant failure.......... Thus the general success which attended 
all the eighteen previous Congresses was. wanting in the nineteenth. It is 
much to be regretted ; and none regret it the more than the sturdy veterans of 
the Congress. But it is no use lamenting over the incident. Suffice it to say, 
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the disappointing feature was redeemed by the speeches made on all the principal; 
resolutions, Every speaker came up to the platform fully informed and dilated 
on his own subject with knowledge and accuracy within the limited time allot- 
WOE. xn veecne Barring the two incidents to which we have referred the nineeteenth, 
Indian National Congress did not fall short of its predecessors. This at least can 
be averred of it without hesitation and with absolute accuracy.” 


11, ‘From all accounts the Madras session of the Congress has been a 
Praja Bandhu (27), 3rd brilliant success, though marred to a certain extent 
Jan. ‘a a , by the fury of the elements. ‘The critic is sure to 
scoff at this or that sentiment expressed by any 
particular speaker, but one must admit that the presidential address was a 
splendid one, taking within its grad all important questions that had cropped 
up during the year that has just closed. Some very vital questions affecting 
not only the present but also future generations are looming large at present, 
and Mr. Ghose’s survey thereof was a brilliant effort, The whole case from the 
Indian standpoint was admirably put........... We hope the political associa- 
tions all over the country will strive to make up and do the needful in the 


matter of the various questions alluded to by Mr. Ghose in his inaugural 
address.”’ 


12. “In spite of untoward circumstances the nineteenth session of the 
iste A kd Indian National Congress at Madras was as good a 

ahrdita (9), ord “an, success ag any of its predecessors. We notice with 
pleasure that the Punjab and North-West Provinces were also represented 
at this Congress, and that it was attended by well-known Congress leaders 
like Messrs. Surendranath Bannerji, P. M. Mehta, Norton, Madan Mohan, 
Lala Murhdhar and many others. The address of the Honourable Nawab Sayad 
Muhammad Saheb Bahadur, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, was 
characterised by aspirit of noble statesmanship.......... He observed that it was 
the duty of every patriotic citizen to remember always the saying ‘United we 
stand ; divided we fall.’ The Chairman’s remarks on the methods of adminis- 
tration followed by the British Government in this country were also wise 
and to the point. He referred to the gulf between the rulers and the ruled 
and pointed out that Lord Curzon’s Commissions were not the bridges calculated 
to unite the Government and the people as maintained by His Lordship, 
If the gulf is to be bridged, it could be done only by giving to competent 
natives a share in the administration of the land.......... The address of the 
President is well worthy of the reputation he bears as ascholar and orator. Mr. 
Lal Mohan Ghose did not, like his predecessors, devote himself to a few leading 
questions of the year in all their details, but contented himself with referring 
to the leading features of each.......... Those who know the inner state of the 
Congress movement will not blame Mr. Ghose for the outspoken advices he gave 
to our leaders, quoting what Gibbon says of one of the Koman ‘l'ribunes, namely, 
that he spoke the language of patriots and trod in the footsteps of despots......... 
The speech was full of loyal and patriotic sentiments and showed that though 
Mr. Ghose had retired from active public life for some years past, hie has not lost 
his firm grasp of the political questions of the day. It was expected that under 
his presidentship the important question of the constitution of the Congress 
would be discussed and settled. Mr. Hume’s message had already paved the way 
to such a discussion. The thoughtful members of the Congress have bezgua to 
feel that the work of that body must, in future, be conducted on different lines. 
In the beginning it was no doubt necessary to hold the Congress session every 
year, now at one centre, now at another, and to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
different sections of the Indian community by the eloquence of the Congress 
speakers. That work is now to a large extent, though not wholly, achieved ; and 
the time has come when, if no further step be taken, the Congress is sure 
to sink to the position of an annual elocution gathering on a grand scale.......... 
Crying once a year, like frogs in the rains, and going to sleep immediately 
aiter for one whole year, is not likely, as observed by Mr. Hume, todo any good, 
We now want a persistent and single-minded effort to convince the British 
public of the injustice and iniquity of our position and of our determination 
not to lay down arms until we get what we ask for. If the Congress cannot 
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be developed into an institution.of this kind, we shall have to give if up 
for another organisation more effectual and better fitted to carry out the object 
in view.” [Several other papers of the week publish lengthy summaries 
of the President’s speech and express their general approval of the views 
propounded therein, | 


13. “The Indian National Congress which was held this year in the capital 


| of the Southern Presidency was a thorough success 
—s hie os poy ig in spite of heavy rainfall on the second day of the 
Native Opinion (38), 6th Jan Congress session, The presidential address of Mr. Lal 
ohan Ghose is a masterpiece of eloquent com- 
position, full of argumentative and unanswerable criticism on the high-handed 
acts of Government. The Anglo-Indian journals are, as usual, finding fault. 
with Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose for the strong language he has used while criticis- 
ing the Indian Government...,...... But if after a continuous cry for nineteen 
years, the Government is studiously disregarding the constitutional demands of 
loyal and educated Indians, honest and outspoken men like Mr. Lal Mohan 
Ghose may well be pardoned if they get a little angry and use harsh language 
without, of course, transgressing the limits of criticism laid down by law.” 
(The Bakul and the Nalive Opinion write in a similar strain. | 


14. “The Indian National Congress closed its sittings on the 30th 
he Mis Teall ,' ultimo under most inauspicious circumstances, as the 
7 a i eae asrat (storm and floods interrupted its proceedings. The 
resolution against the Universities Bill was lengthy, 
embracing almost all the objections raised against it by the Native Press 
in India, Resolutions were also passed condemning the Official Secrets Bill, 
the increase in military expenditure and the territorial dismemberment of 
the provinces of Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces. Resolutions 
were also passed thanking the Government of India for the salt and income-tax 
concessions of the last Budget and for the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill and 
condemning the Madras Municipal Bill. ‘These Congresses may at times 
help the Government in passing certain useful measures, but, on the whole, they 
end in bombastic talk. The Presidential address on the present occasion was 
most disappointing and unsatisfactory, and the delegates were dissatisfied with 
it. Never before did Mr, Lal Mohan Ghose cut such a sorry figure! ”’ 


15. What with the proceedings of the ‘yom session, the Industrial 

a ror Exhibition, the Social Conference, the Theosophical 
oe ee Convention and a few other public recht of 
lesser importance, the people of Madrasspent a very busy and interestin 
week during last Christmas. The announcement that Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose 
was to preside at the Congress and that Mr. Hume had sent a message 
to that body served to attract a large number of delegates to the Congress, 
The preparations made for their reception at Madras left nothing to be 
desired, but the sudden torrential showers of rain damped the enthusiasm 
of many a Congressman and seriously upset all arrangements. The 
proceedings were ultimately gone through somehow, and a number of 
resolutions on the Official Secrets Bill, the Universities Bil!, &c., were carried, 
But the question of giving a definite constitution to the Congress, which was 
expected to occupy the attention of the Madras Congress, was unfortunatel 
given the go-by by Congress leaders like Mr. Mehta. Many thoughtful 
persons in the Congress camp have begun to think that the time has now 
come to divert the Congress movement into a different channei instead of hold- 
ing a session annually to pass a few stereotyped resolutions. But they were 
not able to assert their views before the Congress, partly in consequence of 
the autocratic tendencies of some of the Congress leaders, and partly on account 
of the confusion created by the sudden and unexpected downpour of rain. 
The President alluded to the despotic tendencies of certain democratic leaders 
in his inaugural address, but Mr. Mehta anticipated this allusion and endeavoured 
to defend himself against the impeachment in his speech proposing Mr. Lal 
Mohan Ghose tothe chair. ‘Those who now, hold the strings of the Congress 
movement seem to think that the Congress is nothing better than an annual 
elocution gathering, which passes in review the work of the various political 
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associations scattered throughout the country. It is passing strange that the 
warnings and messages of such veterans as Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Hume 
should pass unheeded by these men, and we can safely prophesy that if they 
do not change their present methods and convert the Congress into something 
better than an annual ¢amasha held for the purpose of making speeches, they 
cannot count upon receiving popular support much longer. We hope the 
question of giving a different turn to the Congress movement will be seriously 
tackled next year at the Bombay session. [The paper next proceeds to give an 
account of the Social Conference, and after commenting adversely upon the 
methods and tactics of some of its promoters, welcomes the inauguration of a 
new association called the Madras |Hindu Association, which specially aims 
at promoting the cause of reform on national lines. The paper, in conclusion, 
deprecates the alleged sneering reference made by Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
in his speech at the Social Conference to the phrase “carrying out reform on 
national lines’ and observes that such cheap sneer is in no way calculated to 
benefit the cause of the social reform purty. ] 


16, It is but natural for some people toask how far the Indian National 
Shri Saydji Vijay (41) Congress has hitherto succeeded in achieving its 
ondjan. ~.  - ”_~=abject. To some the benefit that has accrued from 
the movement till now may appear very insignifi- 
cant. In fact,it may even be admitted that no direct advantage has yet 
resulted from the Congress. But if one were to look beneath the surface, it 
will at once become clear that the movement has certainly paved the way for 
the introduction of those changes and reforms inthe administration of the 
country that are within the range of practical politics under British rule 
in India, It has also effectually removed many a social barrier impeding the 
general progress of the country, promoted free and friendly intercourse between 
the inhabitants of the different provinces who were utter strangers to one 
another before and taught them to realise the wants and to appreciate the merits 
and foibles of one another, We cannot agree with those who think that the 
introduction of the popular element into the Legislative Councils of the country 
has done but little good. ‘Though the concession may not have brought us 
any very solid gain, has it not at least given usthe means of boldly and 
directly laying our grievances before our rulers and demanding redress thereof ? 
It is true that we do not at times obtain satisfactory replies to our interpella- 
tions, but is it not equally true that the fear of their acts being possibly made 
the subject of interpellations at Council meetings effectually deters the subor- 
dinate officers of Government from committing any excesses or indulging in any 
unlawful practices ? 


17, “The nineteenth session of the Indian National Congress was held 

Rést Goftér (28). 3rd J at Madras last week. Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose spared 
Ey, eee (28), rd Jan, nothing to make the show attractive and interesting 
oases to his audience. But that he made the most of his” 
opportunity and displayed his histrionic gifts as best he could is not his only 
title to distinction. He has obtained for himself the unenviable distinction 
of having surpassed the efforts of the most rabid and reckless of his predecessors 
in the presidential chair of tie Congress. The great orator of India evidently 
thought that the greatest thing he was expected to do was to abuse the British 
Government and its higher officials as loudly as he could, and the current 
- subjects of interest not proving sufficient, he went about in search of others and 
dragged into discussion those which any politician of sense or feeling would have 
hesitated to handle before such an assembly. And what has been the result ? 
Instead of helping the Congress to recover its lost prestige and influence, instead 
of making it- a really useful and efficient instrument for ventilating popular 
grievances, he has recklessly and remorselessly contributed towards its downfall. 
s.eeeeee Babu Lal Mohan Ghose has not taken any active part in political warfare 
for many years, and when he wasselected to fill the chair this year, hopes were 
entertained that, chastened by long years of adversity, he would bring to the dis- 
charge of his duties moderation, prudence and sagacity befitting the high 
office, and superior to what most of his predecessors had displayed. All these 
expectations have been falsified. He has out-Heroded Herod; he has burst 
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the bonds of restraint which the most radical of his predecessors had thought 
fit to leavefuntouched ; he bas belied the hopes of his friends; and still worse, 
he has compromised the Congress and plunged its well-wishers into despair. It 
would not do, of course, to condemn the whole sessions for the sins of its Presi- 
dent, but the impression created by the inaugural address is so bad that a 
sickening sensation creeps over one while taking up any report of the proceedings 
of this year’s meeting of the Congress. The bad taste shown by the President— 
not to characterise his behaviour by a stronger and certainly deserved term 
of condemnation—has lent in the eyes of even many of the most ardent friends 
of the Congress an unpleasant colour to the whole proceedings.” 


18. ‘ We expect more good to come out of the Honourable Mr, Gokhale’s 

tig: Sieaeiiliie te: us appointment as Joint Secrotary of the Congress than 
khale’s appointment as Joint Sir William Wedderburn’s ‘Call to Arms,’ Sin- 
Secretary of tho Indian Cerity he has, and in abundance; but he has also 
National Congress. ability, eloquence, the willingness to devote himself 
Voice of India (16), Yth entirely to the political education of his countrymen ; 
— and above all, he has almost a genius for appreciating 
the point of view of an opponent.......... Ina period of our history, when Truth, 
rather than Party, should be our watchword, the public will derive much true 
guidance from a cultured gentleman like Mr. Gokhale, whose duties, we expect, 
will make it incumbent upon him to speak to the public more frequently than 
is now the custom for our public men to do.” 


19. ‘* Lord Lamington’s inspection of the slums of Bombay in the northern 
parts of the town might be trusted to hasten the 
His Excellency Lord 


Lamington's inspeokion of the day of their improvement. It is too early as yet to 
slums of Bombay City. expect His Excellency to formulate a definite scheme 

Jim-e-Jamshed (23), 7th for giving an impetus to the movement, which in 
Jan., King. cols. ; Sénj Vartu- ordinary parlance is known as the re-building of Bom- 
bay ; and before it is done, visits to the other parts 
of the native town would be essential to give him a sufficient idea of its sanitary 


man (77), 7th Jan. 


requirements. But when he presides at the meeting of the new Sanitary 
Association next week we all hope to get from him some definite pronounce- 
ment on the line of action the Bombay Government intends to adopt during 
the next five years to further the sanitary regeneration of the city. Lord 
Lamington cannot have failed to realise how slowly the Trust which has been 
brought into existence for the purpose’ has moved in the matter, and what 
little contribution it has made to the improvement of the slums which are 
proving veritable death-traps for thousands of people year after year, If in 
consequence of this inspection of the town the work of improving the slums is 
expedited, and the Trust made to realise their obligations better, the trouble 
taken by His Excellency would aot go in vain. ‘The snail’s pace at which the 
Board have been proceeding in their work of construction—that of destruction, 
in all conscience, is done with more than suflicient zeal and alacrity—does not 
lend one any hope of seeing substantial improvement for at least a generation. 
It clearly requires some impetus from without, and to whom is the city to 
look to give it than to Lord Lamington, who has already taken the trouble to 
acquaint himself personally with the actual situation.” [The Sanj Vartaman 
makes similar comments, and expects Lord Lamington to endeavour to obtain 
first-hand information about the various questions relating to the Presidency 
instead of relying exclusively upon the opinion of his advisers. | 


20. ‘* While performing the opening ceremony of the Victoria Memorial 
School for the Blind, Lord Lamington made an 
His Excellency Lord appeal to the charitable and the wealthy of Bombay, 
soeingins at the Victoria which deserves to be echoed and re-echoed as widely 
emorial School for the Blind. . PAR acts . 
Jan-e-damshed (23), 7th 8 possible, The institution, which has been started in 
Jan., Eng. cols. the city to perpetuate the name of India’s most 
revered and beloved Sovereign, has within the 
short period of its existence won the golden opinions of all, and the more one 
coutemplates the good work that is being done within its walls, the more 
convinced one must become of the duty of, supporting the institution and 


encouraging those who are labouring to add to its success, ‘he speech which 


¢ 
~~ 
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Sir Lawrence Jenkins delivered on the occasion as well as the very interesting 
programme which the blind students went through must have convinced those 
who were present that there is no other institution in Bombay which is more 
deserving of their sympathy and support. We join Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
in the hope that it will not be long before Lord Lamington would be invited 
to perform the opening ceremony of a building belonging to the Fund itself....... 
Bombay would be untrue to itself if it did not enable the Committee of such 
& deserving institution to realise its wishes in this respect, and that at a very 
early date.” 


21. “One has heard so mpch about the question of housing the 

6 ~nwicen of since the outbreak of plague that the question 
memorial to Government for Of housing the well-to-do sounds rather odd, and 
creating facilities tor the ex- yet this is practically what several influential Bom- 
pansion of Bombay across bayites pray for in their memorial to the Collector of 
the harbour. i a Kolaba. They seem to have got tired of Walkeshwar 
— of India (16), 9th ond Worli, of Bandora and Palli Hills; even the 
newly-built bungalows on Marine Lines and the 

‘ glorified chawls’ on Wellington Lines have not given them satisfaction. 
They seek ‘ fresh fields and pastures new’ and have turned longing eyes to 
the other side of the harbour—towards Mandwa, Rewas and Dharamtar 
The memorialists urge that the means of communication between the Island 
of Bombay and the mainland are utterly inadequate: to say that they are 
practically non-existent would be no exaggeration.......... The landing 
arrangements, too, are anything but satisfactory. There is a sort of 
pier at Dharamtar, but the ferry is at the mercy of high tides. Rewas affords 


another landing place, but it has only half a pier!......... The memo- 
rialists therefore suggest the construction of a pukka pier at Kalgan, about a 
mile from Mandwa, at a cost of under Ks, 1,00,000.......... Surely, a lakh 


of rupees is not too large a sum to spend overa scheme which seems to be 
feasible and is conceived for an undoubtedly good purpose. We may not have 
an Oriental Brighton, much less a Baden-Baden, in the near future; buta 
charming health resort, right into the sea and yet close to the city, is something 
to look forward to. The authorities would be charged with short-sighted 
economy if they refused to accede to this reasonable demand. ”’ 


22. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—* We hardly have any 
cases of natives being injured or hurt by soldiers in 
Trial of a British soldier our district. Last Monday, Private Busby, of the 
A ga for assaulting ® (Cheshire Regiment, was tried before the Sessions Judge 
] . ° ° 
fal ¢,; and a common jury for having seriously hurt one 
eed tis ta tek Shaikh Budhan, a bhistee of Bhagur, The facts of the 
case are these :—On 13th November Privates Busby 
and Melling walked towards the cemetery together. Private Busby was drunk 
and his companion finding that he was obstinate and had no mind to return, 
returned alone to the barracks. Private Busby being thus left alone went down 
towards a nula and took his seat on a stone there. Then Shaikh Budhan and 
his servant Shankar happened to come near: the spot driving their cattle just at 
the moment. Private Busby at the sight of Budhan, an old man of 6a, 
suddenly got up, dealt a blow to the old man and brought him down, He 
then repeatedly beat Budhan with his boots and struck him with a stick which 
tell on Budhan’s forearm and broke the bones. Busby then ran away towards 
the barracks, but on his way was caught by Sergeant Provost and kept in custody. 
Provost then went towards the nala and took the injured old man in a cart 
to the Military Hospital. Private Busby was tried before Mr. Murphy, First 
Class Magistrate, on 28rd November. But the Magistrate finding that the attack 
was unprovoked and brutal, and also finding that he could not sufficiently 
punish the accused, committed him to the Sessions Court to take his trial in 
that Court. ‘I'he case came on before the Sessions Court on 21st December, 
the accused being defended by Mr, Gole, pleader. This was the first case in 
Nasik to be tried by a jury. The jury consisted of Messrs, Hutchinson, Hill; 
Watt, Cabral and Garud. The whole evidence was heard by the Court and the 
jury, and Mr. Heaton, the Sessions Judge, summed up the case very fairly. 
Bui the jury finding that the evidence regarding identification ‘was unsatis- 
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factory brought in a verdict of ‘ not guilty’ with the majority of 4to1. The 
Judge agreeing with the jury acquitted and discharged the accused. While | 
iving his judgment the Judge told the accused that he had to thank himself 
or his good luck and warned him to behave properly in future. Thus 
Private Busby, who was committed to the Sessions Court for being sufficiently 
punished by that Court, was let off by the jury and acquitted and discharged 
by ta Judge.” [A correspondent of the Udyamotkarsh makes similar com- 
ments. 


23, ‘The Tilak case—on the merits of which it is not permissible to say 
| anything now that a revision by the High Court has 
Vos The Tilak case. been applied for—will be memorable not only because 
oice of Indta (16), 9th “Pg 
Tan. of the position of the accused person, who, says the 
District Judge, is regarded by a large section of the 
native community asa hero and a martyr, but also because of certain reflec- 
tions which both Mr. Clements and Mr. Lucas have thought it necessary to 
make on native character generally. In their opinion, not by any means an 
original one, ‘the ideas as to truthfulness which prevail in this country are 
very different from those entertained by educated Europeans.’ The people of 
India were not in the witness-box, and itis rather hard that the alleged sins 
of a few witnesses should be visited on the community generally. If one 
of the witnesses who were disbelieved was a guest of the Viceroy at the Delhi 
Darbar, nothing more follows than that the Viceroy should be more careful in 
issuing invitations, The people of India do not swear by the Viceroy.” 


24. That the goddess. of justice is blind and holds a pair of scales in her 
| hands is a notion prevalent among the Western 
Chikitsak (99), 6th Jan. people, She is apt at times to commit mistakes 
as she depends solely upon her mental vision for 
a knowledge of things which should be seen by the physical organs 
of sight. The latest instance of such a mistake is afforded by the Tilak 
case, From the beginning of this case the scale showed a tendency to 
turn steadily to the left side, but in the Appellate Court it swinged 
alternately from the left to the right and from the right to the left. It came 
to a standstill on Monday last. From the remarks of Mr. Lucas in the course 
of the hearing of the appeal it was hoped that Tilak would be acquitted. 
Mr. Lucas was to visit Aurangabad during Christmas in order to see the place 
where the adoption is said to have taken place, and we daresay he has carried out 
this intention. But as the Marathi saying goes “everything becomes adverse 
when fate is adverse,’ and who knows the place of adoption might have given 
testimony against ‘Tilak. Howsoever that may be, Mr. Lucas sentenced Tilak 
to six months’ imprisonment and confirmed the fine of Rs. 1,000. We reserve 
further comments as the judgment is not before us, 


25. The decision of the appeal in the Tilak case was declared to-day. 

| The hope entertained by many persons from the tone 

Indu Prakash (36), 4th of the Judge’s remarks that the sentence would be 
Jan.; Arunodaya (91), 4th completely reversed proved futile, although it is 


Jan.; Samarth (40), 6th 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


slightly reduced. Originally the Magistrate had 
passed a sentence of eighteen’ months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. ‘The term of imprisonment is now reduced 
to six months while the fine is retained. An application for revision will, of 
course, be made to the High Court. [The Aruwnodaya in an extraordinary issue 
remarks :—The Court was crowded when Mr. Lucas delivered judgment in the 
Tilak appeal case. There was a feeling of disappointment among the 
people assembled because the accused was not acquitted. The Judge held 
that the story about the Aurangabad adoption was false, and that Tilak had 
made a false statement in respect thereof. The Judge merely showed his 
English wisdom by delivering this judgment. It would be convenient to 
reserve detailed comments until we are in possession of the whole judgment. 
The Samarth writes:—Whatever may be the decision of the law courts, the 
public tribunal has already given its verdict in favour of the author of the 
‘Orion’ and the “ Arctic home in the Vedas.” Mr, Tilak is sure to be regarded 
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8a martyr. In the case of persons of Mr. Tilak’s type, the well-known line of 
the poet “ Iron bars do not a prison make” will be found to be literally true. 
in its vernacular columns the paper makes similar comments. | 


26. “There was a 7 ar owing to ignorance and. want of close 
| cnowledge of the people around them, Englishmen 
PE eg ot hag (23), 7th were prone to look upon the natives as devoid 
of all regard for truth and honesty. A century of 
close intercourse with natives has helped to remove this false impression 
from the minds of ‘our rulers; and it is very rarely now-a-days that one 
hears of a wholesale condemnation of the poor natives of India as men 
devoid of truth. No responsible Official or Magistrate thinks it either just 
or prudent to pronounce such an opinion, especially in his official capacity, 
and under the circumstances the irritation which will be caused throughout 
the country in consequence of Mr. Lucas’ observations in the judgment 
delivered by him in the Tilak case can easily be imagined. Whatever the 
District Judge’s individual opinions may be, we do not think the Bench was 
the right place from which to proclaim them. To declare that ‘the ideas as to 
truthfulness which prevail in this country are very different from those 
entertained by educated Europeans,’ because in a certain case ‘many of the 
witnesses on both sides’ perjured themselves, would seem to resemble very much 
the mental attitude of a certain class of Asiatics who believe European 
nations to be a race of adulterers because, on some rare occasions, men and 
women in high society appear as respondents in divorce courts and titled 
dames run away with their grooms......... ‘To use the misconduct of individuals, 
however high placed or educated, as a stick wherewith. to break ‘the back of 
whole communities is, to say the least, impolitic, unjust and ungenerous— 
especially when such an attempt is made from the Magisterial Benches.” 


27. ‘ Ateleven o'clock yesterday morning a number of wealthy natives 
Belly flere ©) th of the city assembled at the District Court to offer 
Se a themselves as bail for Tilak. The High Court writ 

was received by Mr. Lucas by the morning’s post, 
and as soon as he arrived at the Court-house he gave orders to the Court Nazir 
to take a surety for Rs, 10,000 for Tilak and also to make out the personal 
recognisance bond to be signed by the prisoner at the gaol before his release. 
Armed with these papers Tilak’s friends left the Court a little after twelve 
o’clock accompaniéd by a Court bailiff with the necessary order to the jailor, 
The party reached Yerdvda at 12-30. About five minutes after two o’clock 
Tilak appeared and cordially greeted everyone present. As the éongas re- 
entered the city crowds of expectant people were seen looking out towards the 
road. There was no cheering or any obtrusive demonstration as Tilak p:ssed by.” 


28. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Will 

not Government see their way to remove the hard- 

Customs duties at Viram- ships endured by passengers from Kathiawar at 
= Parga wn (17), 8th Viramgim junction? The Customs officials there 
Py iii levy duties not only on sugar, but also on gold and 
silver ornaments, foreign coins and new-made shoes. 
Government, it is said, have maintained an establishment for collecting these 


duties at'a cost of Rs. 25,000 annually. 


29. Ramji Hariba, an old offender, was convicted of theft the other day 
by Mr. Karsondas Chhabildas, Third Presidency 
Death of an offender caus- Magistrate, and sentenced to receive thirty stripes on 


; ed by Beis 5 (54. gt, the back. ‘T’he punishment was inflicted upon the 
cara Pci ee yt (23), Offender in the presence of the Superintendent and the 
Sth Jan. Subordinate Medical Oilicer of the Jail. The sores 


: caused by the flogging were found to bleed copiously, 
and the offender was advised to go to hospital. But he preferred to go 
home instead, and: having neglected there to take proper care of his wounds 
-he died a week or two after, The Coroner’s jury which held.an inquest on 
his body returned a verdict of death due to blood-poisoning. “The above fatality 
leads one to inquire whether the Superintendent of tlie Jail is authorized to 
flog a criminal so severely as to cause his death. In numerous Cases, not 
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erhaps brought to light, the whipping inflicted is so severe as to cause bleed- 
ing. The case in question should awaken Government to the necessity of 
making inquiries into the manner in which the penalty of whipping is carried 
out in jails. [The Jdém-e-Jamehed makes similar comments, ] 


80. ‘May we ask the Government of Lord Lamington to reconsider :the 


Use of cocaine by medical 
practitioners, 

Gujarati Punch (21), 3rd 
Jan., Eng, cols. 


question of compelling medical practitioners to take — 
out licenses for the use of cocaine. A copy of the 
protest of the Ahmedabad Medical Society to the 
Government of Bombay drives us to draw the 
attention of the Government to this new rule which 


is very ill-conceived and disparaging to the prestige of medical practitioners, 
The medical practitioners of Ahmedabad, who are almost all graduates of the 
University, and some of whom are even specialists with British qualifications, 
appear to have been touched to the quick by the recent orders of the Govern- 
mont, the obvious effect of which, if the rule were to be read between the lines, 
would be no better than to reduce the Indian medical practitioner to the level 
of a petty trader or druggist. We cannot but acknowledge the good intentions 
of the Government underlying the new rule by way of restricting the sale of 
cocaine and its pernicious use, but at the same time it was worth while for 
the authorities to see that in their desire to do good, or at least to prevent evil, 
they did not sanction measures which would injure the rights or status of 


the medical profession.... 


ise To say the least, the new rule is iniquitous, 


and we would ask the Government to cancel it.”’ 


31, ‘We most earnestly trust that the Government of Bombay will 


Alleged necessity of a per- 
manent Joint Judge for 
Karachi. 

Sind Gazette (14), 29th 
Deo. 


favourably consider the petition which has just been 
forwarded by the members of the Kardchi Bar praying 
for the appointment of a thoroughly experienced law- 
yer as permanent Joint Judge. An Additional 
Judge was first appointed in 1894 in response to an 


appeal from the Kard4chi Chamber of Commerce, showing the large increase in 
the number of civil suits filed. Since that time such suits have again increased 


by about 30 per cent....... 


... During the last nine years Kardchi has had a Joint 


or Assistant Judge on an average for seven months in a year, and has 
‘been without such a Judge for five months in the year, while the appointments 
and removals have been at very irregular intervals,..,...... As an example 
of the great inconvenience caused by the present arrangements we give 
the following case, chosen at random, from among a number of similar 
cases. A petition in bankruptcy was filed at the end of February 1903 and 


a 


fixed for hearing at the end of March. It was postponed to the beginning 


of May owing to the pressure of criminal work, and further postponed without 
date till the end of the Court vacation of six weeks from the lst June. 
After the vacation it was put on the Assistant Judge’s file and hung up 
pending his arrival. It was then fixed for hearing in the beginning of 
November, by which date there was no Assistant Judge, he having been 
transferred. ‘The hearing is now fixed in the Court of the Assistant Judge at 
the end of January 1904, Practically a year will thus have elapsed since 
the petition was filed. Apart from the inconvenience caused to all concerned 
by these frequent postponements, it may be pointed out that in cases where the 
bankrupt is not perfectiy straightforward it gives him ample time and opportu- 
nity to complete the concealment of his assets, while his creditors are debarred 
from taking any effective action against him. The Court refuses tu appoint an 
Official Receiver until after the first hearing, and the creditors are therefore 
completely at their debtors’ mercy.’’ 


32. “We invite particular attention of the Collector of Hyderabad to a 


Alleged complicity of cer- 
tain zamindars and policemen 
in the depredations of the 
badmashes of Kote Bahadur 
(Sind). 

Prabh@t (47), 19th Dec., 


Eng. cols. 


letter received from a highly valued correspondent 
and published in our Sindhi columns. It relates to 
the terrorism exercised by some badmashes of Kote 
Bahadur near Bhiria and the impunity with which 
they have hitherto escaped in spite of the loud and 
pereatans complaints of the people around. It is 
broadly hinted and more than hinted that certain 
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vamindars and policemen who profit by the depredations of the badmashes 
help them secretly. The writer of the letter we know to be aman of such 
culture and practical experience of life, and he has such exceptional opportuni. 
ties of knowing the facts lying under the surface that we cannot think he hag 
been mistaken.” 


Education. 


33, “ The appearance on the scene of Principal Selby, who criticises Mr. 
Mehta’s and Mr. Gokhale’s speeches on University 
Pp ga and Univer- reform in’ a letter to the Times of India, does not, 
Mahrdtta (9), 8rd Jan. in our opinion, improve the position of Government 
| in any way. The mere fact that Government has 
granted a few lakhs for the improvement of the Deccan College, or has increas- 
ed the grant to the Fergusson College, does not show that the demands of the 
public regarding higher education have been properly attended to by Govern- 
ment, Principal Selby, we are glad to see, writes, as is his wont, in a sober and 
logical tone, and if is a pleasure to argue the matter with him. We at once 
concede that the recent appointments in the Educational Department have been 
of first class men, But we still assert that the public demands have not been 
satisfied by these appointments.......... We want not simply first class men, 
but men who have devoted their time to the advancement of science ‘by original 
research and who would inspire a similar ambition into their pupils by 
their personal example, How many of our College professors fulfil this con- 
dition ?......... We know that it would be difficult to obtain men of rea) learn- 
ing for our Universities on the present conditions of service. But if so, there is 
no reason why Government should not establish a short service or contract 
system with a remuneration sufficiently large to induce the best men of English 
or Continental Universities to come out to India and give a new impetus to 
higher education in this country. Weare quite aware of the fact that this 
may not be possible in all cases, but where it is not, Government may very well 
send competent Indian students to foreign Universities, as Japan does, under 
similar circumstances. This is what we mean by real University reform; and 
this is what we have been asking Government to do for many years past, urging 
that the time has now come when our Universities should take another step in 
advance and develop themselves into real seats of learning. ‘Principal Selby 
will readily admit that the mere appointment of first class Oxford or Cambridge 
men to professorships in our Colleges or spending a lakh or two on a College 
building in one place or residential quarters in another does not in any way 
promote the object named above; and if so, itis no reply to the public criti- 
cism on the present Bill to urge, as Principal Selby has done, that the local 
Government has been liberal in the way suggested by him, If it be really true 
that the present Universities Bill, which aims at a thorough officialisation of 
the Senates, is meant to satisfy the public demand for higher learning, then we 
have little hesitation in endorsing what Mr. Mehta has said, namely, that 
Government have given us stone when we asked for bread.” 


34, “It is gratifying to see that the Text-books Revision Committee has 
ee geen its way to make an authoritative announcement 
spStteacon, expreued tt in a communiqué to the Press as regards its con- 
qué re the exact scope of the tem lated line of work in the matter of the revision 
work of the VernacularText- of Vernacular Text-books. Asis well known, grave 


books Committee. * fears and doubts were expressed before this announce- 
. Inds Prabieh (36), 4th ment as regards the way in which the Committee 
wcihsie:, lbh intended to prosecute its work. It was rumoured 


that lessons in English were to be first selected by the President and were then 
to be translated by the other members of the Committee. It was also said that 
the Committee was not willing to invite or consider any suggestions from 
private individuals having long and practical educational experience; and the 
public mind was greatly exercised on this score, In view of these facts, the 
esent communiqué issued to the Press comes as a welcome and timely expla- 
mation of the real scope and plan of the Committee’s work and thus allays the 
many groundless fears entertained by the public in this connection.” 7 
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35. “ Wecongratulate the organizers of the Muhammadan Educational Con+ 
: Oy ference on its unqualified success. The speech of his. 
- Mohammadan Hducational ' Highness the Aga Khan, who, with his usual yenero- 


Conference, ie sity, has made a permanent contribution of Rs. 3,000 
ago (19), Sra Jan» towards the support and development of the schools 


of the Anjuman-i-Islam, contained a stirring appeal 
to the Muhammadan community to rouse itself from its apathy and lethargy and 
apply its energies to its educational advancement. The presidential address. 
delivered by the Honourable Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyabji was a thoughtful, 
far-seeing and courageous pronouncement which ought td evoke sympathy 
not only from the thinking section of his community, but also from other 
Indian communities,........ . His emphatic and clear pronouncement regarding 
his own attitude towards the Congress and the attitude his co-religionists ought to- 
maintain towards political movements will be welcomed by far-seeing Muham- 
madans and the entire Hindu community throughout the country. Similarly, 
his views on the purdah system and on female education were marked by his 
characteristic independence. The idea of a Moslem University has always. 
struck us as being thoroughly impracticable under the existing circumstances. 
and undesirable from the point of view of social and political solidarity with 
the rest of the communities.,........ Weare glad that the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Badrudin Tyabji.is not in favour of wasting the available resources of the- 
community on the realization of a project which is, at any rate for the present, 
beyond the pale of practical politics.”’ 


86. “The holding of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Educational Con- 

, ference in Bombay last week under the presidency 

Haneda (0); A ee of the well-known old Congress leader is an event. 
the importance of which is not exceeded even by the Congress at Madras. 
The very fact that the assembly, to use the words of His Highness the 
Aga Khan, represented all that was best in the Moslem India of to-day, and 
that it was attended by the representatives of no less than 70 different sections 
of the Muhammadan community, made the present session of the Conference 
a great success, It may also be noted that amongst the Princes and Rajas who- 
expressed their sympathy with the movement, the name of His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda stands foremost. ‘his, as we take it, joined with the 
event that a descendant of Tipu Sultan was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. of the Madras National Congress and as such welcomed the delegates 
of the Congress there, isa sure indication that the leaders of the two. great 
communities in India are realizing the fact. that their efforts for ameliorating 
their condition, whether social, educational or political, are all directed towards 
a common end, and that there can be no conflict between the movements. 
started by the leaders of the two communities, It is true that the Muham- 
madan Conference is educational, But, as observed by His Highness the Aga 
Khan, there is a great difference between instruction and education—a remark 
which the President of the Conference seems to have amplified by telling his. 
audience that the educational advancement of a community depends upon 
their moral, social, pliysical, intellectual and even their political advancement ;. 
and where political questions equally affecting all communities arise it was the. 
duty of the Muhammadan community to work together hand in hand with 
the other communities in India. This extended definition of education, 
we are glad to see, was fully approved by His Excellency the Governor, who: 
honoured the Conference with his presence and was pleased to listen with 
‘interest to the address of the President.......... When the leaders ot the- 
Muhammadan community are determined to place upon this broad basis their 
_efforts for improving the educational condition of their co-religionists, there is, 
in the words of the President, ‘no reason why the two great national institutions, . 
the Congress and the Conference, should not work hand in hand together, the 
one having for its object chiefly the political advancement of the country and 
_ the other the intellectual advancement of the Mussalman community.’ We- 
‘congratulate our Muhammadan brethren on the acceptance of these liberal 
- principles as guides in the work which lies before them, and hope that before- 
long a complete identity of interests would be established between the national. 

and the sectiona! movements referred to above.” ESE DLE 
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87. Referring to the Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference held in 
Bombay in December, the Hindu Punch writes in a 
The Muhammadans and gemi-sarcastic tone as follows :—His Highness the Aga 
~~. hk of British rule. Khan opened the proceedings of the Conference by 
wndu Punch (105), 3rd : ° : 
Sig: pronouncing a glowing and lofty panegyric upon the 
blessings which British rule has conferred upon this 
country. Was this an idle eulogy? Do we not owe to our present rulers the 
introduction of railways and telegraphs? Before the advent of the British 
total darkness prevailed in this country. But the moment they stepped on 
Indian soil there was light everywherp. Besides, the English are exceedingly 
magnanimous. They are willing and ready to give us back all that we enjoyed 
in the past. His Highness further spoke in high terms of praise of the Uni- 
versities Bill which has given rise to a fierce agitation throughout the 
country. We do not understand why His UWighness is so keen on the 
question of spreading education amongst his co-religionists. He must know 
that it is owing to their ignorance that the Muhammadans enjoy the 
favour of Government in a marked degree. He must also remember that the 
moment they are found to be eulightened they will be treated like the other 
communities with scant sympathy and respect. We think it isto their interest, 
therefore, that they should continue in their present state of ignorance. Poor 
Mr. Badrudin Tyabji was pressed into the service of the Conference anyhow. 
His conscience pricked him now and then, but its voice was completely 
drowned in the presence of the bearded Moulvis who sat in front of him. 
The institution of the purdah was openly ridiculed at the Conference. Ye 
Moslem ruffians! do you not know that the purdah system was in full force in 
your community when your ancestors triumphantly overran Europe, Ye 
simpletons! You are utterly mad if you think that by giving education to 
your females your descendants will retain their spirit of valour. 


Municipalities. — 


38. Mismanagement still continues to prevail in the Municipal adminis- 
tration of Ahmedabad City. The new Secretary has 
Municipal maladministra- get about recovering arrears of taxes for the last ten 
at nie Bead (23) nq years. One Chamanlal Harilal, residing in Panch- 
Pi Nag, gece 3 bhai’s Pol, has been served with a summons to 
appear before the Municipal Magistrate in respect of 
a bill of Rs. 4-3-0 for the year 1893-94 alleged to have remained unpaid. The 
summons does not bear the date of issue, nor does it mention the day of hearing 
of the suit. It isa debatable point of law whether arrears of taxes can be 
recovered after the lapse of ten years, but it would be desirable in any case to 
inquire how long it is necessary for the tax-payer to preserve the receipt 
of the money paid by him into the Municipal treasury. Cases have also 
occurred in which clerks lave been convicted of misappropriating taxes paid by 
the rate-payers. It would therefore be diffcult at this distant date to ascertain 
‘whether a particular payment not credited in the Municipal account books has 
or has not been actually recovered from the rate-payer concerned. 


89, ‘If any one has during the last three years studied the topography of 
plague in Poona, he will find that 90 per cent. of the 
Insanitary condition of @ ¢ases have occurred in houses in the vicinity of the foul 

nullah in the vicinity of the miasmatic running poolof waters known locally as the 


2 ee am 4h ‘grand canal,’ the right and left banks of which 


and 5th Jan. are impregnated with the most malodorous decomposed 
7 substances. In this canal the humble folk bathe 
and wash and squeeze their dirty linen......... We have received complaints 


‘from the residents of West Street regarding the disgraceful condition of this 

_nullah, and itis only necessary to walk along the road to realize what 

-an_ insanitary place the locality has become owing to the proximity of 

this nuisance......... We do not know exactly who is: resposible for this state 
con 1866—7 | 
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of things. Probably the City Municipality will say it is the business .of the 
Cantonment authorities to look to it, and the latter if taken to task for neglect 
in the matter would say that it is the business of the City Municipality to look 
to the condition of the nullah. Now the question arises, why is this canal - 
allowed to remain in this condition? Why not build it up with stone 
and chunam? Lakhs of rupees have been spent and are being.spent upon 
sanitary works, and yet in the Cantonment such an intolerable nuisance. 
is allowed to exist! Do the Military authorities realize the danger to the 
British soldiers who are seen night and day in this locality eating and 
drinking in the coffee-houses close by ?......... We would request either 
the City or the Cantonment Health Officer to make an inspection of this 
canal along the whole route especially at night, and he will feel convinced 
that we are not exaggerating matters at all in condemning the canal 
as a grave danger to public health.......... We earnestly request the authorities 
that be that if they have a regard for the people’s health, they should at once 
move in the matter and remedy the evil complained of.’ |A correspondent 
of the paper makes a similar complaint about the insanitary condition of the 
nullah, | 


Native States. 


40, ‘On the imposition of import duties on cotton in British India, the 
: ; Government of India thought that their fiscal interests. 
yn saga nn iq Were suffering owing to goods entering British terri- 
Jan. ‘Eng -_ tory from the ports of the Kadthiaw4ar States, Goy- 
ernment proposed that the port-owning States should 
farm them their customs duty levied on goods entering their ports. But the 
States could not see their way to parting with such an important right, even 
temporarily, for the consideration offered. Lord Northcote, when he visited 
Kithiawdr and held a Darbar at Rajkot in November 1901, gave a warning 
to the Chiefs that unless they complied with the offer of Government, the latter 
would have to establish nakae against goods entering British India from Kathiawar. 
This threat is now carried out, and such nakas are placed at Viramgdém and 
other places, We believe that this.measure is un-British in character and is a 
great hindrance to trade. Formerly almost all the Native States of India used. 
to levy a transit duty on goods passing through their territories. Government 
advised the States not to levy such duty as it was disastrous to trade. But the 
establishment of these nakas by Government for the purpose of levying duty on 
goods entering British territory from Kathidwdr is nothing but a revival of the 
odious transit duty. Itis a step which a civilised Government ought not to 
countenance. Its effect will be to divert the trade from the ports of Kathidwar 
to ports in British territory. In the case of Bhavnagar, the step is doubly 
unjust, The ports of that State are on a line with British ports. The goods 
entering them have to pay the same customs duty as they have to pay on entering 
ports in British territory, The British Government have from time to time 
laid down that their laws will not apply to Native States. But it appears that, 
as regards the import duties they levy, they indirectly apply them to the port- 
owning States in Kathidwdr. Until now the Kathidwar States have regulated 
their customs duties as they pleased. The present policy of Government is 
likely to raise complicated questions as regards the right of Native States 
to impose retaliatory customs duties on goods entering their territory from 
British India. It may end in severing Kathidwar from the adjoining British 
territory by sakas of hostile tariffs on either side. Wedo not think that 
the British Government can claim the right of levying transit duty when they 
themselves were instrumental in getting such duties abolished by Native States, 
cesseeeee We hope that the conscience of the British Government, which determines 
such disputes, will not be slow to recognize the inequity of placing the nakas at 
Viramg4m and other places for levying customs duty on goods entering from 
Kathidwér, The loyalty of the Native States deserves a fair treatment of their 
rights by Government.” _ nna ndininhetedennsmamed 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


41, Our Bunder Abbas correspondent writes :—The sudden departure of the 


The Shah of Persia and the 
termination of the Viceroy’s 
recent Gulf Tour. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 4th 
Jan. 


Viceroy from the Persian Gulf has created a great 
stir in the Shah’s dominions. The Governor General 
of Fars has been removed from office by the Shah for 
failing to receive the Viceroy with fitting honour at 
Bushire, The proprietor of the Akhbdr-e-Muzdffar, 
a Bushire newspaper, was lately punished with 


whipping by the Governor of m8 ie for writing about Lord Curzon in a 


defamatory tone. 


42. Our special correspondent at Calcutta siates in a telegram that a 


The forthcoming Budget of 
the Government of India. 

Sanj Vartamdn (77), 7th 
Jan. 


surplus of 6 crores of rupees is anticipated in the 
next Budget of the Government of India, and that it 
is proposed to utilize it in abolishing the countervail- 
ing excise duty on cotton goods and in raising the 
minimum limit of taxable income from Ks, 1,000 
to Rs. 1,200, 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th January 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 


[No, 8 oF 1904, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i 1S 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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3 | East and West .| Bombay... »».| Monthly oe. .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Pérsi; 51; J.P. 
4 | Hyderabad Journal eo. Hyderabad | Weekly 0. aes — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
de 
6 { Indian Municipal Journal.) Bombay... Do. eve .| John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... 
6 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... a ae we ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brihman ; 36 
7 | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. cos! - DO. ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu fy er 
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. Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 28. 
10 | Oriental Review ... »»| Bombay oe. ie: a a .| R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 a ik 
11 | Pheenix ... voe| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ..,  ...| Daily . — «| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 
and Military Gazette. | 
18 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... .»..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian - Al a 
14 |Sind Gazette .- — oss| Kardchi. | Bi-weekly | M. DeP. Webb Sai 
15 | Sind Times ‘i a: ae: eee eel oe .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36... 
16 | Voice of India BP Bombay... sal Weekly ... : se Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 51; 
@ . a 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandis Shethna ; Hindu 
. (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhakt&é ...  ...| Baroda ... Do. .| Vasantlal Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 
Bréhman); 41, 
19 | Gujardti ... oe ...| Bombay... DO; aes ..| Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
| Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... | BUTAG © os vee) Doo eee _— eee, Hormas)ji Jamshedji; Parsi; 44 ea nee 
91 | Gujardt Punch eee} Ahmedabad 0; Do. coo . Somal4] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 wad 
92 | Hindi Punch is .».| Bombay oof 200. .es| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 a 
23 Jam-e-Jamshed rae ie Do. ee aa Daily 200 see Jehangir Behramji Marzhan ; Parsi ; 54 
94 |Koaiser-i-Hind ... «| Do. -«  oo| Weekly... — ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;54 ...  ... 
25 | Kdthidwdr News... oos| Rajkot oy. ...| Bi-weekly -»| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... oo al 
o6 6| Kathidwdr Times ot a ae ee ls »..| Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
27 | Praja Bandhu .... Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... we —. ata Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
man) ; 34. 3 
98 Rast Goftar wa eee Bombay eee Do. oe eee’ Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi 3 52 eee eee 
} 
29 | Satya Vakta oe st ie. ...| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Hindu ShrimAli 
: | Bania); 37 
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EE 


Edition, 
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i. arr 
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.| Bi-weekly 
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| Démodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
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Brdhman); 36 


Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
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Brahman) ; 32. 
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Brahman); 34. 


40. 
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29. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different ‘heads which are printed 


in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Adiitions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers an‘ Periodicais. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “There was, tillafew days ago, some hope afterall of Russia and Japan 
not plunging themselves in war immediately ......... 
Impending war between What was more indicative of a prospect of peace—at 
ar a least for some time to come—was the apparent readi- 
ta (16), 16th ; : 
Jan. ness to meet half way shown in the reply given by 
Russia to Japan, The refusal of the great European 
Power lo recognise any special rights, belonging to her Asiatic rival in Manchuria, 
and her willingness to respect her commercial rights to the same extent as those 
of any other Power, was disappointing to the Government of the Mikado, and 
so were the proposals regarding Korea, but the terms offered carried with them 
indications of an anxiety not to try the temper of the young and sensitive 
nation too much. The amour propre of the Queen of the East having been to 
some extent gratified, the responsible advisers of the Mikado, it was hoped, 
would think twice before yielding to the clamour of the war party ......... 
The war party is said to calculate upon the chance of other European Powers 
interfering ; when once the war is begun they are indeed likely to interfere, but 
they will do so for their own benefit, and not to uphold the law of righteous- 
ness. In fact, there is not much room for an appeal to that law, for the quarrel 
is really between two bullies, one small and the other big. The parties to be 
pitied—if that sentiment has any place in politics—are the Koreans and the 
Chinese, whose belongings have stimulated the civilising zeal alike of Japan 
and of Russia. Russia, Germany and France on a former occasion combined 
only to baulk the rising Asiatic Power of the legitimate fruits of her victory 
over China, and they are not likely to be more altruistic now. The civilisation 
which Japan has imbibed impels her, like the European Powers, to seek an un- 
obstructed extension of her influence on the Continent. By reason of priority 
of political relations, of geographical proximity, of racial affinity, and of ties of 
religion and inherited civilisation, she has a better right, even according to the 
ethics of conquering nations, to assert herself as against Russia. It is evident 
that Japan considers the terms offered by her rival as inconsistent with her 
future welfare, and just now war appears to be inevitable. If other Powers are 
prepared to interfere, they should do so now. It is a source of pride and 
comfort to reflect that Great Britain is on the side of Japan, and that the Queen 
of the East is our ally.” 


2. Itis but natural for the people sof India to sympathise with Japan 

| in the event of a war breaking out between that 
Peek (i), eo country and Russia, Although our martial spirit has 
died out owing to a long spell of uninterrupted peace and the baneful influence 
of the Indian Arms Act, yet there will be no difficulty in finding out a host 
of Indian youths ready and willing to fight on the side of Japan, provided our 
rulers permit them to do so and the Japanese have no objection to accept their 
services, The Japanese are no strangers to us. They have borrowed their 
religion and even their manners and customs from our country. We are 
astonished at the marvellous progress made by Japan during the last fifty 
years and the gigantic efforts she has put forth to raise herself to the position 
of a first class power. It is, therefore, natural for us to hope that she should 
not come to any harm. It is but human nature that when one sees the weak 
oppressed by the strong, one feels an instinctive desire to run to the succour 
of the weak in order to deliver them from the clutches of their powerful 
oppressors. This natural tendency of mankind manifested itself in a marked 
degree during the progress of the late Boer war. The Boers are neither 
our friends- nor are they bound to us hy any ties of kinship or affinity of faith. 
On the contrary, when they were independent and in the enjoyment of 
autonomy, they lost no opportunity to harass our countrymen residing in their 


country. Yet when hostilities broke out between Great Britain and the two . 


South African republics there were many amongst us who could by no means 
endure the thought of seeing the Boers deprived of their independence. The 
case of Japan is quite different. Not only is she friendly towards our rulers, but 
has actually entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with them. Under 
these circumstances, is it to be wondered at that our sympathies should flow out 
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towards Japan, and that the grave peril which menaces her very existence should 
inspire our countrymen, weak and emasculated as they are, with martial 


enthusiasm ? 


8. The impending war between Russia and Japan is the burning topic 
Tie isneudi be- Of the day. We are at present absolutely dependent 
pending war be , or , 
tween Russia and Japan may Upon Englishmes, and political events, no matter in 
tighten the bonds of India’s what part of the world they occur, have generally no 
subjection to England. interest for us. In spite of this, however, the topic of 
Kal (109), 15th Jan. the war between Russia and Japan excites very keen 
interest amongst Indians. If India had been independent and had it been 
possible for her to side with either of the combatants and to help them with troops 
the énthusiasm aroused would have been still more intense. But generous- 
hearted Englishmen have made this impossible for us. All that we are required 
to do under their rule isto pay taxes to British officers and to be ready to 
starve at the approach of famine. All news about war in the Far East should 
therefore have as little interest for us as it has for the lower animals or for stocks 
and stones. But we are endowed with human hearts, and our curiosity is inevit- 
ably aroused by political happenings abroad though we may be completely 
enslaved at home. The impending war in the Far East is nominally between 
two nations, but the entanglements of international politics at the present day 
are so complicated that when there is an outbreak of hostilities in any part of 
the world, the interests of all nations are affected. In the present case, 
however, the interests of Japan are mainly threatened by the occupation of 
Manchuria by Russia, and the brunt of the struggle will therefore fall on her 
primarily. The war will be mainly an Asiatic war. Germany, Italy, France 
and America have not a great stake in Asia, but with England the case is 
different. The establishment of Russian supremacy in the north of Asia will 
inevitably affect British supremacy in India. So long as Russia had not made 
serious advances in Asia, Englishmen were indifferent, but now they cannot 
maintain an attitude of unconcern, Itis, however, to the interest of England 
that Russia should be opposed not by herself, but by another power. She is. 
therefore showing sympathy with Japan and is delighted at the prospect 
of Russia being compelled to measure her strength against a powerful riva! 
like Japan. Itis said that a guest is asked to kill a snake in the house. If 
the snake is killed, a danger to the householder is averted. If the snake, 
however, bites the guest and escapes, it is the guest whose life is imperilled, not 
of any member of the household. A contest with Japan will weaken 
Russia’s resources and benefit England indirectly. The Thibetan misson is 
only an offshoot of the Far Eastern problem. The advance of the mission 
beyond the Chumbi valley will depend upon the result of the Russo-Japanese 
war. The fate not only of Thibet but of the whole of Asia depends upon the 
result of the approaching contest. The war will decide whether Russia or 
England is to be supreme in Asia. Though Japan may nominally be victo- 
rious, the real victory will lie with England. Thus, though we may wish 
for Japan’s success, the result in the long run will be to strengthen Hngland’s 
supremacy in Asia and to tighten the bonds of our subjection to Great Britain, 
because Japan is not yet ina position to benefit us, Even if Russia is victori- 
ous we shall not be materially benefited. India has thus little interest in the 
impending contest, and we must, therefore, look upon its issue with absolute 
unconcern. 


4. It is usual with some officers to raise the bugbear oe Russian advance 

oS in justifying campaigns and expeditions beyond the 

beet is aperee Indian fe. Aa This is being done in the case of 
Sad the Thibet expedition. It is stated that Russia is 
intriguing in Thibet, and that it is with a view to counteract Russia’s machina- 
tions in that quarter that a British expedition is sent into Thibet. The hollow- 
ness of this plea has excited the contempt of the Liberal newspapers in 
England, and Sir Henry Cotton has, in the columns of the Daily News, 
thoroughly exposed the secret motives underlying the ‘hibet mission. He says 
that the breach of a trade convention by Thibet is put forward asa primary 


justification for the advance of the mission. Now, itis not clear how those 


who throttled India’s nascent industries in the East India Company’s regime and 
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imposed heavy excise duties upon Indian goods can with any grace defend 
the expedition into Thibet in the interests of our trade. Thibet is only 
a feudatory of China, and if the observance of the trade convention by Thibet 
was what the Government really intended to secure, they could very well have 
tried a more peaceful means of gaining their object than sending an armed 
mission into Thibet. But to threaten an armed incursion into the country from 
the beginning and to march troops upon the capital of Thibet is to openly adopt 
the maxim “ might is right.”’” Sir Henry Cotton thinks that the story of Russian 
intrigues in Thibet is a pure myth. The Thibetans do not want the Russians to 
enter their country. ‘They really wishjto be left severely alone both by the 
British and the Russians, but no one is prepared to allow them to remain in 
complete isolation from the outside world, because in that case the triumpbant 
advance of western civilisation and British commerce will be impeded. 


5. From the manner in which the Times of India has ridiculed the pre- 
sidential address of Babu Lal Mohan Ghose it can be 
A Congress of uncducated easily seen how little even such a man asthe Presi- 
a which has not yet dent of the Congress is esteemed by Anglo-Indians, 
"Kal (109), 8thJan =, and hence itis very easy to imagine what good is like- 
ly to accrue to the country from the resolutions passed 
by the Congress. It is, therefore, a matter for deep regret that in spite of this 
some persons confidently hope that such resolutions would produce any bene- 
ficial result, The so-called National Congress which has been holding its sit- 
tings year after year is not really a National Congress. it is composed of only 
a section of those persons whom Englishmen are pleased to call educated, and 
as the majority of these are entirely subservient to Englishmen, the Congress 
will most probably remain in its present condition and will never be able to 
render any good tothe country. There is, however, another Congress which 
has not yet met. But when once it does meet noone will dare oppose its 
demands. Inthat Congress the speakers will not deliver their speeches by word 
of mouth, nor will the delegates composing if recline on chairs ina grand 
mandap, for it would be impossible to provide chairs for thirty crores of 
delegates, The present Congress is composed of the educated class, but the 
Congress to which we allude will be composed of the uneducated masses, No 
one will venture to disregard the resolutions passed by this last mentioned 
Congress. In that Congress the delegates will be driven on to their work by 
the hunger felt by thirty crores of people. The right asked for by thirty crores 
of people will bea demand for food. Deeds, not words, will be their motto. As 
yet no one knows for certain when such a Congress will meet. There is, however, 
no doubt that both the Government and the educated men of this country are 
paving the way for its assembly. 


6. ‘ Wedraw the attention of our readers to the dogged perseverance and 
unbounded enthusiasm evinced ai the last session of 
thon. of the Congress the Congress, Wethen observed how, in faceof a — 
Kaiser-ieHind (24), 10th Phenomenally inclement weather, the delegates and 
Jan., Eng. cols. visitors went through the programme of business. 
It was expected that the heavy rain on the night 

of the first day of the session would have deterred people from attending in 
thousands on the following day, But this expectation was wholly belied by 
the way in which they all mustered. The assemblage were in force, and 
such was their enthusiasm and interest that iu face of unfavourable weather 
they all patiently and cheerfully sat out through the day. And even on 
the last day, though the pavilion had to be abandoned, the muster was 
really wonderful, seeing that throughout the six consecutive hours that the 
programme lasted it rained in torrents, and that a terrible tornado raged at the 
close. And yet people were packed like sardines, while hundreds stood outside 
the verandah exposed to rain but intent on hearing the speeches. Surely, these 
are not signs of the decline and decay of the Congress, On the contrary, it 
only contirmed our belief in the immense vitality of the Congress. ‘This, 
therefore, we repeat, was the most encouraging and gratifying feature of the 
Madras Congress. In this manner nature, though unkind in one way, was 
indeed most benign and propitious in another. She faithfully interpreted the 
true barometer of the Congress. This time the contingent from the city of 
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Bombay was strong, quantitatively and qualitatively. Numbers apart, we had 
all the non-official popular representatives who sit in the local Logislative 
Council. There were the Honourable Mr, Gokuldas K, Parekh, the Honourable 
Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, the Honourable Mr. C. II, Setalvad and the Honourable 
Mr. Hi. 8S. Dixit. ‘hen we had such stalwarts as Messrs, N. M. Samarth, 
Narayan Vishnu Gokhale, Ambalal Sakurlal Desai, K. R. Kama, R. 3B. Mody 
and Baptista. ere is an excellent indication of the direction in which the 
beneficent wind of the Congress was blowing.” 


7. Tho inaugural address delivered by Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose at the last 
session of the Indian National Congress is a_ brilliant 
Proceedings of the last guecess, The address docs not fall short of the ex- 
session of the Congress. — pectations made of Mr. Ghose.......... Mr. Ghose 
Shri Sayaj. Vayay (39), oss <> _ay° ‘ ‘ 
“th Jun. Eng. oola; Desha. W8 not 4 political Rip Van Winkle, but in his 
bhakta (1%), 12th Jan. retirement followed with unabated interest every 
political question affecting the interests of his ogagl # 
though he did not rush to the platform to give his opinions to the public It 
is, indeed, a great satisfaction for us to learn that Mr. Ghose’s retirement did 
not mean the cessation of his interest In the welfare of his countrymen for 
the furtherance of which he had laboured so much. The country cannot afford 
to lose the serviecs of a man of his type, exceptionally fitted both by character 
and abilities to render such services. 1t seems Mr, Ghose has now given up his 
yogism, and responding to the country’s call has dotermined to give up reflection 
and rouse himself to action.” ['The Deshabhakta makes similar comments, | 


8, “The question of restricting the number of delegates to the Indian National 


Congress was once more fully discussed at Madras by 


Present position of the the Subjects Committee as part of the larger question 
Congress movement. 


oT ve whether or not the Congress should be provided with a 
hg i (79), 20th Jany definite constitution. The subject ie from time to 
time been taken I by the Congress. At the Poona 
Congress tho matter was sufficiently discussed, and the undesirability of laying 
down paper constitutions was fully recognized. ‘he rules and regulations that 
have hitherto been laid down in black and white have been found to be impractic- 
able, and the history of the repeated attempts made in the past in the direction 
of fixing a constitution for the Congress = ut how similar attempts aro likely 
to fail under the existing circustmances, Schemes that look well on paper are very 
likely to ond in failure, Of this kind was the Indian Congress Committee, and its 
impracticability has now been so well realized that no one had a word to say in its 
support when the matter was discussed by the Subjects Committee, On the ques- 
tion of limiting the number of delegates we stated our views two wecks ago, and we 
are glad to find that the Subjects Committee declared itself against the proposal. 
ree Was it expedient to provide the Congress with a definite constitution ? 
The majority of the Committee had no doubt on the point, The majority 
included the foremost Congressmen. The Honourable Mr, Mehta with his 
keen critical faculty and political sagacity examined in his spevch on the 
subject the aims and objects, the duties and functions of the Congress, and 
demonstrated how the Congress crystallised at every session the thoughts and 
aspirations of the country into dofinite resolutions. ‘The resolutions were, a8 a 
rule, the outcome of the discussions that take place throughout the year from 
different standpoints and by the light of fresh experience, A fluctuating body 
like the Congress gathered every year from different provinces was not capable 
of carrying on sustained agitation, even if it had sufficient resources at its disposal, 
The Congress is often sneered at as a show or a three days’ wonder, Mr. Mehta 
is not disposed to look at it in this light. ‘The magnificont reception accorded 
to Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose was, he urged, in itself an instrument for diffusin 
political education and stimulating the political conscience of the people. 
On the first day there were in and round about the Congress pavilion not 
less than ten thousand people cagerly watching, making inquiries and intently 
listening to what was being said. It doés not argue political insight to 
set down all this as mere show, The Congress has given birth to political, 


educational, social and religious conferences, That in itself isa great achieve. 
ment, and although display is not the chief object of the movement, the political 
value of the large gatherings held every year cannot be despised by far-seeing 
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critics and politicians. The Ifonourable Mr. Mehta laid very great stress 
in his speech at the first meeting of the Subjects Committec upon the 
necessity of organizing local associations in different parts of the country. 
Here is very useful work waiting to be dono. Political agitation can never 
be successfully organized from one centro in a vast country like India with 
its varicty of races, creods and languages.......... It is not the Conzress 
that is so much in urgent need of constitutional improvement. What is 
necded is local activity, Tho Punjib, which exhibits at times a lurking 
fondness for impossible schomes, is yet without any association to ropresont the 
needs and grievances of the province, ! It is astounding that men who cannot 
organize even local or provincial associations should come forward to say that the 
Congress should agitate throughout tho country, and that too throughout the year. 
evsseenee Lhe idea of sustained agitation is, indeed, very fascinating. But few caro 
to examine the financial aspects of the question. ‘I'he Bradlaugh IJLall at Lahore 
was destroyed by fire. Our friends there have not yot come forward to rebuild 
the Hall. Will they be prepared to contribute ten or fifteen thousand for the 
purposes of sustained political agitation every year? As Allahabad was not 
prepared to undertake the responsibility of holding the Congross next year, the 
Honourable Mr. Mehta offered to do the needful in the name of this Prosidency, 
although Western India had her turn in 1902,......... We referto the incident 
not in a boastful spirit, but for the purpose of demonstrating to our countrymen 
the necessity of not ignoring hard facts and the wisdom of not embarking upon 
visionary schemes. ‘Lhe question then ariscs as to whence the funds are to 
come for the purposes of agitation in England and India of a sustained 
character if every province pleaded poverty as an excuse? A little thought 
on this aspect of the subject -_— tosilence many critics and the self- 
complacent authors of ambitious and even fantastic proposals,” 


9, “In the course of the weck which has just ended His Execlloncy the 
Governor visited several of the slums of Bombay. 
Lord Jamington’s visits The object of tho visit was to acquaint himself per- 
to the slams of lsombay. sonally with those conditions of the city which [Lis 
_ Bubodh Patrika (42), 10th ene, es 1). at hah dati be mentale ealiad 
Jan., King, cols. sxccllency will, at no distant date, be probavly callec 
upon to deal with officially, and the beginning which 
His Lordship has made thus early in his career is admittedly an excellent 
augury for the future. When, on the eve of his departure from England to 
take up the high office of Governor of this Presidency, His Lordship was given 
a farewell dinner by his old constituency, Ne expressed himself as greatly im- 
pressed with the heavy responsibility of his charge, laying particular stress on 
the absence of representative institutions in this country; and [is Lordship’s 
anxiety to sce things for himself is the legitimate consequence of his keen 
appreciation of that responsibility.” 


Raat Goftér (28), 10th 


Jan., Mn. cols. 


11. It appears that Lord Lamington has begun in right earnest the work 
of improving the sanitary condition of Bombay from 
the moment that he took charge of his high office, 
He has consented to become the Patron of the Bombay 
Sanitary Association recently established in our midst and also visited the slums 
of the city. ‘here can be no gainsaying the fact that some parts of Bombay are 
quite insanitary, and their sanitary regeneration will, we daresay, greatly conduce 
to public health, It was with a view to effect such a regeneration that 


Native Opinion (38), 10th 
Jan. 
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Lord Sandhurst launched into existence the City Improvement Trust. The 
Trust may do some good in future, but at present it is causing heavy loss and 
suffering. It isa matter for deep regret that neither, the Trust nor Govern- 
ment take notice of the hardships to which the people are subjected at present. 
We hope, however, that during Lord Lamington’s regime this state of things wil] 
improve and that the miseries of the people will be alleviated. 
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12. “The Bombay Sanitary 5 gy 1S — under “od fo 
' auspices. The Governor is its patron, the Chief 
The, Bombay Senitery J stioo is its president, and the Health Officer is its 
Voice of India (16), 16th secretary. Two hundred members are said to have 
Jan.; Indu Prakdsh (36), joined it already. The object of the Association is 
14th Jan. admitted on all hands to be a laudable one—that of 
awakening or creating a hygienic conscience in the people. The patron, the 
president and the secretary have alike observed that the poor people who suffer 
so much from the insanitary condition of Bombay are, as compared with the 
corresponding classes in England, not wanting in personal cleanliness, Lord 
Lamington finds that in London there is dirt and destitution inside houses 
which look respectable enough outside, while in Bombay the dirt is outside, 
but the rooms are clean and respectable inside. There is, no doubt, a large 
establishment of about 6,000 men and women to keep the city clean 
The mortality cannot be due entirely to insanitary surroundings; proverty, 
which means insufficient food and lack of medical aid and proper care in 
sickness, must also be responsible for the result. Yet with a knowledge of 
the laws of health, many of the poorer classes that now succumb to disease 
may take better care of themselves, improve their surroundings and thus 
save themselves from a not inevitable fate. The work of teaching them must 
now begin The benefit which His Excellency the Governor expected to 
result from the movement will be realized only when citizens of education and 
enlightenment work at it with earnestness and determination.” [The Indu 
Prakdésh makes similar remarks. | 


13. ‘There was much in = ee the Governor’s speech at the 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening which might prove 
as ee (23), 14th instructive and interesting. For instance, oly was 
ties the reference to the habits of personal cleanliness 
of the natives living even in what are called rookeries, and, by way of a con- 
trast, to the destitution and dirt prevailing inside respectable-looking houses in 
London. There was also a reference to the ladies—an appeal worth the atten- 
tion not more of English women than of their Indian sisters of the younger 
generation, who fritter away their leisure in frivolous and unprofitable pursuits, 
It would appear that His Excellency, while recognising that the path of the 
sanitary reformer in a city like ours is strewn more with thorns than roses, 
does not feel the task of sanitary regeneration to be so impossible as many 
suppose it tobe. If those who are blest with brains, leisure and means 
would come forward to educate those who are within the circle of their | 
influence and help them with their advice and assistance, the work should not 
be found either difficult or impossible. As His Excellency very pertinently 
observed at the meeting, ‘ what is wanted is the personal interest of the people 
to back up this work.’ Let us see how Dr. Turner’s Association succeeds in 
inspiring this interest, and how those who are called persons of light and 
leading, men and women, proceed to create a ‘hygienic conscience’ in those 
over whom they possess any influence.” 


14. The people of Rohe and Mangaon Talukas in the Koldba District 
Neccssity ofeSubJadge’s have for years past been suffering serious incon- 
Court at Rohe and Méngaon Venlence owing to the want of a Sub-Judge’s Court 
(Kolata.) within easy reach. ‘They are at present obliged to 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 19th go over a distance ,of about 30 miles to Pen or 


Jan, 


Mahdd on Court business. If a Sub-Judge’s Court 
were to be located in even one of these talukas it would be appreciated as a 
real boon by the inhabitants of both. We hope the Honourable Mr. Khare will 
not fail to draw the attention of Government by means of an interpellation 
in the Legislative Council to the above grievance. | ) 
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15. “The case of ‘fatal flogging” which occurred recently in Bombay 
deserves more attention than mere insertion in the 
r Death ofa convict caused Joga] columns of the dailies. The jury, it is said 
by whipping in Bombay. | . ’ ald, 
Subodha Patrika (49), Teturned the verdict that the death of the deceased 
10th Jan., Eng, cols. was due to blood-poisoning, the result of neglected 
wounds caused by flogging legally inflicted. This 
may end the matter with regard to legal responsibility for the man’s death, but 
that is not the only point of view involved in a case of this kind, It has in 
addition a moral and an administrative side which ought not to be 
ignored Government ought therefore to institute a careful departmental 
inquiry to ascertain how under existing arrangements and safeguards it is 
possible for such sad fatalities to occur. An officer of the Indian Medical 
Service suggests that in such cases Magistrates ought to give a weck’s imprison- 
ment to enable the jail authorities to dress and otherwise attend to the sores. 
Government may commend this for the consideration of the Magistracy, but 
the departmental inquiry suggested above may disclose the practicability of 
other remedies as well.”’ | 


16, Though cases of assaults and aifrays between natives and Europeans, 
_. and perhaps even of murder, may be of frequent 
arial of a British soldier Oeegyrrence in other parts of India, it is well known 
at Nasik. , : 
Kesari (113), 12th Jan. that they are not so common in Mahirdshtra. But 
if by chance such a case does arise, it cannot of 
course be said that it is necessarily decided in accordance with the principles 
of justice. At Deolali such a case recently occurred, and Private Busby 
committed an assault upon an old man (vide paragraph 22 of the last 
Weekly Report). He was placed upon his trial before a judge and jury, 
and fortunately for him, but unfortunately for his victim, was declared not 
guilty by the Jury by a majority of four toone. The Judge agreed with the 
verdict of the majority, and let off the accused with a warning, however, that 
he must thank his good luck for his escape and conduct himself properly in 
future. If there was no proof of identification in the case, such an exhortation 
was unnecessary. In this case the accused was committed in order to receive 
adequate punishment, but a European jury acquitted him. It will be impos- 
sible to find a more apposite illustration of the proposition ‘Justice is blind.” 
We congratulate the Nasik jury upon the way they discharged their duty of 
giving justice. | 
17. Few who had heard the remarks Jet fall by Mr. Lucas from time to 
ee time in the course of the hearing would have expect- 
Hin igh toss (105) Ath ed such a decision. The evidence adduced in the 
pa | case shows that malevolence, or at least partiality, 
must have been at the bottom of this case. There is 
no reason to be surprised that Mr. Lucas who is a Government servant has thus 
decided the case. When Mr. Clements’ highhandedness, the halting orders of the 
High Court, Mr. Brewin’s pretended ignorance and Mr, Strangman’s style of 
arguing are considered collectively, we cannot but say that all the above officers 
merely played the part of the wheels in a mill. Whether it was Mr. Clements 
or Mr. Brewin, or Mr. Lucas who from the judgment seat posed as the 
dispenser of justice—all these were propelled like the machinery in a mill 
by the steam in the boiler, and consequently there is no reason for feeling 
sorry that these wheels revolved according to the impetus given them by the 
steam, History tells us plainly that the leaders of the people who strive for 
national regeneration have been the victims of more terrible and unprecedented 
calamities, Nevertheless, it isnatural in one way that the people should deplore 
this decision. But this instance viewed in the light of an ordeal.which the 
leaders of the people must face shows clearly what those who espouse the 
popular cause (in India) must be prepared for, Similarly this case illustrates 
how meaningless are the noisy effusions of those fools who take the idol of 
British justice on their heads and dance wildly, 


18. The attempt originally made by Mr. Aston to send Tilak to jail 
anyhow was carried to completion last week by 

Hindu Panch (105), 10th Wy, Lucas, We have made some observations else- 
come Sudhisak (49), 11th Shere on the subject (vide paragraph 12 above), but 
Pee as we are since in receipt of Mr. Lucas’ judgment, we 
‘intend to expose briefly the egregious blunders committed by him therein, 


con 1875—d 
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While condemning the oral evidence adduced on behalf of the prosecution as 
utterely false, Mr. Lucas has unwarrantably cast aspersions on the oral evidence 
adduced by the defence; nay, he has gone further and asserted that natives 
of India are given to telling lies. In laying down this proposition, Mr. 
Lucas may not have cared for public opinion or the voice of his own conscience, 
but he should atleast bave considered how it was that under the sun of 
British rule, which has been shedding its blazing lustre upon this country for a 
full century past, the vice of perjury was not eliminated from native char- 
acter. But one is apt to fall into such a mistake when one is anxious to 
arrive at a wished-for conclusion, It is not possible for judicial officers 
to obtain a correct insight into native character. The motive assigned by 
Mr. Lucas for the false statements said to have been made by the defence 
witnesses is ridiculous. He says that Tilak is looked upon as a hero in 
Maharashtra, and that people of all grades in life have therefore come for- 
ward to give false evidence in the case. Is this really so? Is it not rather more 
correct to say that people will not consent to suffer the slightest personal 
injury, though Tilak were to fall into a ditch or be strangled to death by any 
one? If Tilak be really such a hero as Mr. Lucas represents him to be, 
his incarceration is a good thing from a national point of view, and none need 
feel sorry about it. Mr. Lucas next observes that if an adoption did really take 
place at Aurangabad, Tilak had no reason to endeavour to obstruct the second 
adoption. It is very curious that Mr. Lucas could not conceive that Tilak’s 
object in frustrating the plan of the second adoption was merely to save the 
estate from needless litigation. The judgment bristles with inconsistencies, and 
Mr. Lucas was perhaps unfitted by his recent illness to draw correct inferences. 
The judgment is couched in sweet words, but these are purely conventional 
expressions as the nature of the sentence passed on the accused clearly testifies. 
It is a stigma upon British justice that Mr. Lucas should endeavour to inflict 
bodily harm upon a man of Tilak’s ability for a purely technical offence. If, as 
Mr. Lucas says, Tilak was actuated by disinterested motives throughout, the 
sentence passed upon him could certainly have been made much milder; but 
it is nO use going deep into the matter. The whole affair becomes easily 
explicable when we reflect who is really at the bottom of this case. [The 
Sudhdrak observes that the Police need not have handcuffed Tilak while 
removing him to jail and thereby added insult to injury, as there was no 
likelihood of his giving them the go-bye.] 


19. Now that the Sessions Court has given its decision in the Tilak case 
the public will express its opinion about it. Looking 
Arunodaya (91), 10th Jan; at the matter from the popular point of view, one 
agree and Lokaseva cannot but think that the Judges before whom the 
: an.; Moda Vritta “ we 6 
(118), 11th Jan.: Vritzae Case was tried made a mess of it throughout and 
sér (148), }1th Jan. betrayed a lack of common-sense. The generally 
recognised principle of jurisprudence that to prove 
an offence it is necessary to establish a bad motive seems to have been utterly 
ignored in this case. There is reason to believe that the mind of Mr. Aston, 
who took the initiative in this case, was poisoned against Tilak in consequence 
of the visits paid to him by that contemptible widow, Tai Maharaj, and that 
Mr. Clements, Special Magistrate, had lost his coolness of head on hearing that 
Tilak was idolized by the people. But in view of the severity with which 
Mr. Beaman criticised the decisions of the above two authorities, one is ata 
loss to understand how Mr. Lucas could give such a decision as he did. It is 
impossible that Mr. Lucas should be ignorant of the above-mentioned principle 
of jurisprudence, and yet he has found the charge proved in the face of his own 
statement that Tilak could not possibly have been actuated by any bad motive. 
The language of the judgment shows that Mr. Lucas, like the people, regarded 
Tilak as pure-hearted, and yet upheld the latter’s conviction by the lower court 
without stating what motive ‘Tilak could possibly have for making a false state- 
ment. Mr. Lucas admits that the boy Jagannath was selected for adoption, 
but does not believe that he was actually, placed on the lap of Tai 
Maharaj. But the adoption took place in the presence of s large number 
of respectable and influential persons who have made statements to that 
effect. It therefore appears monstrous that the Judge should have 


disbelieved their statements and, relying solely on the widow’s statement, 


sent to jail a man who had done his best to protect the interests of 
her family. Both the Sessions Judge and the Magistrate admit that the widow 
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and her accomplices were telling lies, and yet on the strength of her state- 
ment a good man has been convicted and condemned to break metal. No one 
can approve of this decision. [The Udyamotkarsh and Lokaseva observes :— 
In delivering his judgment the Judge “assumed” that there had been no adop- 
tion ; in other words, there was in his opinion a doubt about the matter. He also 
thought that neither party had adduced sufficient evidence to establish the fact 
of adoption. Under these circumstances what objection was there to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the accused ? The Moda Vritta writes :—The Judge says 
that Nagpurkar gave false tipo gee Tilak, and that his motive in 
doing so was not good. But asa matter of fact Tilak has to go to jail, while 
Nagpurkar is enjoying himself. The Vrittasdr says:—In one respect the 
decision is extraordinary, for Vox populi vox Dei is a universally recognised 
principle in jurisprudence. The impression produced on the minds of the 
people during the hearing of the appeal deserves to be taken into consideration. 
It was expected by all, even by the Police, that the decision would be in Tilak’s 


favour. ‘There is, therefore, not the least doubt that the decision is contrary 
to the opinion of the people. | 


20. Mr. Lucas recently delivered judgment in the Tilak case and 

Seunid of the 1 sentenced the accused to six months’ imprisonment 
Reteor4ollica (24), 0th and a fine of Rs. 1,000, Evidently Tilak’s stars are 
Jan. now in the descendent. The sorrow felt at his mis- 
fortunes will be universal, for he has proved himself 

a true hero and martyr fighting the cause of the people’s rights and liberties. 
We cannot help thinking that the punishment inflicted upon him by Mr. Lucas 
18 more severe than the gravity of his offence demanded. Mr. Lucas himself 
admitted that the sole motive of the accused was to benefit Tai Maharaja’s 
estate, and we therefore think that a milder punishment would have sufficiently 
met the requirements of the case. [Elsewhere the paper adversely criticises the 
observation made by Mr. Lucas in his judgment as to the ideas of truth- 


fulness prevailing among natives, and considers it to be an unwarranted libel 
against the native community. ] 


21. “ The Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, Mr. Tilak’s friend, seems to 

be actuated by rare humanity and disinterested friend- 

Poon O onttprg Mr. Daji_ ship. When Mr. Tilak stands forsaken by most of 
Vahdaahe in tke be his friends, he has at least the consolation to see that 
Jan., Eng. cols, "one true friend stands by his side. Whatever may be 
Mr, Tilak’s demerits, and of these a very charitable 
view might be taken when aman has fallen, it must be said that the never- 
failing exertions of Mr. Khare to help his fallen friend out of the difficulties 
in which he has chanced to launch himself deserve to be admired. Such disin- 


terested service to a friend in distress should secure him the highest commend- 
ation frorn every one.” 


22. Government had originally fixed a liberal scale of suspensions of 
revenue in the Ahmedabad District on account of 

Proposed suspensions of the damage done to crops by locusts, and the total 
revenue in Ahmedabad Dis amount of suspensions calculated on that scale in 
Hitechehhu (63), 14th Jan, Daskroi Taluka alone amounted to Rs, 25,000. The 
scale, however, was subsequently altered, and as 4 

result the estimated suspensions have now dwindled down to Rs, 4,000 or 
Rs, 5,000! We cannot help characterising such policy as unwise and illiberal. 
If Government do not come to the rescue of the hard-smitten agriculturists in 


times of distress, we are afraid there is very little chance of their rehabilitation. 


23. “In their Resolution on the working of the A’bkdri Department 
Abkket conlt during the last official year the Bombay Government 
lak aie a. Por erct have asked that attempts might be made to obtain 
the Presidency. hs larger returns for the State coffers from the sale of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 16th licenses for toddy shops. Considering their oft- 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Broach Sa- repeated promises to work their A’bk4ri policy in a 
méchéer (68), 14th Jan. liberal and humane spirit, this injunction appears to 
be a little startling, For what does it amount to but that still further ree 
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strictions are to be imposed on the sale of toddy, which has been proved to be 
not only an innocent and healthy beverage, but the staple food of the masses 
in many of the districts, and that thereby a still further impetus is to be 
given tothe consumption of injurious liquors and spirits, both country and 
foreign? ......... It seemsto us that the present A'bk4ri policy, whatever 
its merits in the eyes of the Sirkar as a source of revenue, is one 
which, when its consequences have become more apparent in course of 
years, will be proved to be one of the most disastrous ever conceived by the 
humane British Government of India—disastrous alike to the physical 
and moral well-being of millions of its subjects and to its own reputation.”’ 
[Zhe Broach Samdchér makes similar comments, and adds that the policy of 
Government inthe matter of granting licenses for the sale of toddy involves 
the taxation of food and would in consequence be not tolerated for a moment 
in any European country. | 


24, We regret to have to raise our humble voice against the present 
tendency noticeable in the Postal Department of the 
Parsis in the Postal Depart- Bombay Presidency of converting the higher posts 
ment, Homtey. into a preserve for members of the Parsi community. 
Praja Bandhu (27), 10th At ‘ the & at ae Mind Yat ca oa: 
Jan., Eng. cols,; Kéthidwér present the Superintendents of almost a Q 
imes (18), Jan. Postal divisions in the Bombay Presidency are Parsis 
and even some of the highest posts inthe Postmaster. 
General’s office at Bombay are filled by members of the same community. 
The question ought to arise naturally in the mind of every sensible person 
whether members of other communities employed in that department do not 
possess the requisite qualifications for higher posts.......... We have a good 
deal to say in this connection, but on the present occasion would rest content 
with merely inviting the attention of the Postmaster-General to the present 
seriously objectionable arrangement in the hope that he willset the matter 
right and mete out due justice to the men employed under him irrrespective 
of caste or creed.”’ [The Kdthidwar Times makes a similar complaint. | 


25: ‘We offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. H. G. Gell on his 
appointment as the Police Commissioner of Bombay. 
Mr. Gell’s confirmation as [t is a tardy recognition of the services he has 
omenrenene of Police, Bom- yendered to this city during the last twenty-four years. 
i (23), 16th But ‘better late than never,’ and the Bombay | 
Jan., Eng. cols. Government might be congratulated as much as Mr. 
_ Gell on this very popular selection that they have 
made, Mr. Gell had established his claims to it long, long since, and it was 
inexplicable to all classes of the Bombay public how one who had rendered 
such conspicuous good service at the head-quarters of the Bombay Police was so 
repeatedly kept in the background when occasions arose, since Sir Frank 
Souter’s death, to fill the post of Commissioner,......... His long and intimate 
acquaintance with Bombay justifies the hope that he will be enabled to render 
signal good service to the city and to vigorously push forward the many reforms 
initiated by his immediate predecessor, Mr. Hartley Kennedy. That the staff 
under Mr. Gell, both European and native, will cheerfully co-operate with 
him in this direction we doubt not, for there have been few Police Commissioners 
who have enjoyed so much theaffection and esteem of the force under them 
as Mr. Gell.” [The other Gujarati dailies of Bombay also express their approval 
of the appointment, and eulogise Mr. Gell for his ability. and zeal in serving 
the public. ] 


26. “The appointment which was announced in yesterday’s Bombay Gov- 
ernment Gazette of Mr. H. G. Gell to sacceed Mr, Hart- 
ley Kennedy as Commissioner of Police, Bombay, is 
sure to give satisfaction both to the public and the 
force. During his long and meritorious service as 
Deputy Commissioner and Acting Commissiéner in this City, Mr. Gell has won 
for himself not only the good opinion of the public, but, what is probably 
better, the admiration and esteem of the entire force. Government could not 
have made a more popular or a better selection for this important post.” [The 
Voice of India also expresses its approval of the appointment.] : 


Muslim Herald (49), 15th 
Jan., Eng. cols,; Votce of 
India (16), 16th Jan. 
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27. We hail with approval the rules lately promulgated by the Commis- 
i i of Police for regulating the rates of coolie hire 
missioner of Poliee, Bombay, at the bunder and railway stations. The rvles are 
for granting licenses to Calculated to give relief to the public who have 
coolies, &c. hitherto been compelled to yield to extortionate 
ae Re 54), oe demands at the hands of the coolies. Under the 
oa (119), 13th Jan, ew rules applicants for a license will have to satisfy 
| the Police Qommissioner about their good conduct. 
The necessary inquiries in the mafter will in all likelihood be made 
by the lower Police officials and will, we are afraid, open the door to a 
great; deal of harassment and corruption. We therefore request the Police 
Commissioner to entrust the inquiries to an officer of high rank and standing. 
[The paper in another issue approves of the new bye-laws framed by the Police 
Commissioner anent the grant of licenses for places of public amusement, 
and hopes that the new rules, which give ample power tothe Police Commis- 
sioner in the matter of granting licenses, may enable him to uproot gambling 
dens and bagatelle rooms from the city. The Mumbai Vaibhav makes similar 
comments. | ) 


28. ‘* During the last quarter of a century the indebtedness of Sind zamin- 
dars has been troubling Government, ani various. 
napa of Sind Commissioners in Sind have endeavoured to devise 
ear ere >, measures for the amelioration of their condition....... 
Fy Gazette (14); 1th Some officials taking pity on their helpless condition 
got an Act passed (the Sind Encumbered Estates Act. 
of 1876) by which the State took upon itself to administer encumbered estates 
and to devise means for discharging their liabilities. The period fixed for taking 
advantage of the Act was six months. The officers who were appointed to 
administer the Act were men who knew the people thoroughly, for they had 
passed the best part of their life amongst them. The Act was administered 
tactfully, with the result that the zamindar’s credit was in no way shaken. 
But did the zamindars take a lesson from this first remedy ? A few, no doubt, 
did, but the majority directly they were freed from their liabilities started 
afresh on their career of reckless expenditure. ‘This state of things should have 
warned Government against resorting again to aremedy of the same kind. Any 
one watching carefully the condition of things would have come to the con- 
clusion that the only remedy to effect the salvation of this thriftless class lay 
in spreading education amongst them. We do notsay for a moment that some of 
the officials did not realize that this was the proper remedy, but no strenuous mea- 
sures were taken to promote this object. Sir Evan James was the first to 
realise the utmost importance of educating this class, and during his term of office 
used every possible endeavour to obtain money from Government for spreading 
education among them, and his energy in course of time communicated itself to 
his subordinates. One thing is quite clear, that till a zamindar educates his — 
children his condition can never improve, no matter what number of 
artificial props are given him. Some of the officials in their zeal for this 
class have allowed themselves to be carried away, and have laid all the follies 
of their extravagance and present indebtedness at the door of the savkar, who 
has more often been the zamindar’s friend than his enemy. It is this class 
of officials who have raised the present cry about the Bana and tried to 
paint him as black as possible, Is the Bania really so bad? Many men in 
various parts of India have applied themselves to the enquiry, and impartial 
minds have come to the conclusion that the Bania is a much abused man. 
All his virtues and his good actions are forgotten and his sins magnified a 
thousandfold, Ina country like India, where there are no rural banks, the 
savkar is a paramount necessity, and without his timely help the work of 
cultivation cannot be carried on, especially when it is remembered that Indian 
cultivators live from hand to mouth and never think of the morrow Why 
then abuse the Bania and take steps to ruin him by drastic measures, Have 
such measures succeeded in the past? How fax has the last Act improved the 
zamindar’s credit? In one word, Government have completely ruined the 
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zamindar’s credit, ..... We have not the least hesitation in saying that this un- 
desirable state of things is due to three causes, viz., (1) not limiting the 
time in the Act as in the previous Acts of 1876 and 1881; (2) the 
administration of the Act by officers who have had no legal training 
and whose one aim is to put down the Bania; and (3) to the 
summary rejection of appeals. Itis unnecessary to go into these causes at 
length, but any one who has closely watched the operations of the Act knows 
but too well how true these causes are, and what direct effects they have produce 
ed. Temporarily the Bania has been hit by hard decisions ; but again we ask, 
has the zamindar been truly helped? His estate has passed into the hands of 
the Manager of the Encumbered Estates, who, in turn, has been obliged to 
lease it to a Bania or to a pleader, and these were the very people whom it was 
sought to exclude. The management of the estate being taken away from his 
hands, in many cases the zamindar is leading an idle, lazy life and living upon 
the pittance which ho receives from the Manager. Will this state of enforced 
idleness improve him, and will he be ina better position to manage his estate 
when he gets it back from the Manager ? As stated above, a few may take a 
lesson, but the rest will not do anything of the kind, They will always feel 
that no matter what follies they may commit, Government will ever be ready 
to help them. These props will never make them self-reliant.’’ 


29. “The Collector of Hyderabad, Mr. Brendon, has issued a circular 
directing that the work of vasat must again, as 
Ttasas in Hyderabad. before, be entrusted to Tapedars as part of their 
” ng Mt Reg rey any duty, as the plan inaugurated by Mr. Mules and 
Gad Jan., Rae. parts ' . followed by Mr. Steele is said to have been found 
. wanting. Asaremedy against the abuses connected 
with rasat, Mr. Brendon has, however, ordered that the officers as well as their 
clerks and munshis should, before proceeding to a ¢apa, send a certain amount 
of money in advance tothe Tapedar for the purchase of necessary supplies. 
Now, we have not the least doubt that this circular has been issued in perfect 
good faith. Mr. Brendon does really believe that in this way the evil willbe 
removed, while the alleged inconveniences and drawbacks of the system of 
shops kept by Banias will be avoided. His object indeed is the same as that 
of the Government Resolution on ‘ /tasai and Lapo,’ But the evil is so deep- 
rooted that we can most confidently assure Mr. Brendon that so long as Tape- 
dars or any Government servants have anything todo with the business the 
scandalous practices which led tothe issue of that strong resolution of the 
Bombay Government will never cease. The advances will be returned tothe 
munshis and clerks, just as the amounts paid down in the presence of the 
Collector, Executive Engineer and other officials are now returned to the 
establishment of the touring officer. The Tapedar isin the power of every 
clerk or munshi who belongs to the Collector’s, the Assistant Collector’s or the 
Mukhtiarkar’s Office, ‘They can easily ruin him, say, by scrutinising his books 
with rigour, if he dared keep the amounts. This is thoroughly recognised by 
everybody who has any insight into the inner working of the Department. 
And if the Tapedar must return the advances to the munshis, how is he to 
supply provisions worth hundreds of rupees? He has to get them gratis from 
the zamindar, who is completely at his mercy ! Now, why is the system 
inaugurated by Mr. Mules in Sukkur and followed in Hyderabad impractic- 
able? It worked satisfactorily in Sukkur, and so far as we know it worked 
fairly well in the Hyderabad District last year. It is said that the Banta shope - 
keepers won't sell eggs and chickens which European officers require. Let the 
saheh’s patewalla go and buy these elsewhere. He can easily get them if he 
will pay to the owner the amount the saheb has paid. As a matter of fact, the 
difficulty in getting eggs and chickens, which it is said the officials have 
experienced, is due to the peons’ wish to keep the money to themselves, The 
reader will remember the sad case which occurred last year somewhere in Badin 
and in which the peon of acertain official killed a poor man who would not give 
him a chicken free. ‘lhe peon was sentenced by Mr. Chatfield to one year’s 
imprisonment for the offence.” [The Prabhat makes similar comments. | 
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Legislation. 


30. “No measures more contentious have been introduced in Lord 
Curzon’s Council than the Bill to amend the Official 
Some recent Bills intros Secrets Act and the Bill to remodel the constitution 
ee 2a Legis- of the Universities. The former Bill is so badly 
"Met ood Wen (3) for Grafted that at the sound of the very first shot of 
January. criticism the Government had to admit that it had 
to be modified to a great extent. ‘Lhe wonder is that 
so vulnerable a measure was put into the field at all, unless it be that Govern- 
ment acted on the advice of a military officer. ‘he Bill has been referred to 
a Select Committee, The opposition to the Universities Bill is based on two 
principal grounds—that it may place higher education beyond the means of the 
poorer classes, and that it may make the Universities a part of the Educational 
Department of the State, It is, indeed, not proposed to demolish the Senates 
and the Syndicates, and even now the regulations made by the Universities are 
subject to the approval of either the Governor, as Chancellor, or of the Local 
Government. But the new Bill 1s so worded as to extend the control of the 
Government still further, the functions of the Universities being also extended. 
In itself this cannot be anevil. Where the rivalry between private educationists 
is keen, it may even be regarded as an advantage by the weaker parties, Yet 
in the first place there is the sentiment that any acknowledgment of the 
necessity for Government control would be a slur upon the self-governing 
capacity of the intellectual flower of the land. Secondly—and this is the 
more substantial fear—Government may manage to make such rules and 
regulations as will render it impossible to acquire higher education on chea 
terms. On both points Lord Curzon’s Government does not seem inclined to 
yield, though slight modifications in the Bill may be accepted.”’ 


31. ‘ Lord Curzon prides himself upon having made material concessions 
to public opinion in regard to the Universities Bill. 
It is interesting to examine what these concessions 
are and whether there is reason for jubilation over 
the small mercy graciously extended to popular 


Tndian Universities Bill. 
Oriental Review (10), 13th 
Jane 


opinion. One feature of the Bill which must strike every acute observer is the 
ereat acumen with which it takes up in the main only those recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which propose a radical change in the constitution of 
the Senate and the Syndicate or restrict the scope of private cducational effort, 
leaving entirely untouched almost all those recommendations which relate to 
study and curricula and improvement in the equipment of Colleges—in a word, 
all those recommendations which involve a real increase in State expenditure 
on higher education. The present is, therefore, one more attempt at reform 
without any addition to State expenditure. There is, however, greater 
acumen displayed in framing the Universities Bill than the mere safeguarding 
of the monetary interests of Government, Change the constitution and’ 
everything is gained. The new Senates to be re-chosen according to the 
sweet will of the powers that be and holding life for a short period must 
necessarily bring about everything that is desired. They would go in with 
a mandate and would naturally be expected to carry it outright loyally. 
It will thus be seen that the Bill takes up perhaps those recommendations of the 
Commission which were most unsatisfactory and which most justly evoked the 
strongest opposition in the country. Thus we do find in the Bill, as we found 
in the Commission’s recommendations, a fotat want of appreciation and sym- 
pathy towards private indigenous educational effort and deadly anziety to tie 
down everything by the stringent bonds of minute rules and regulations, some- 
times even in regard to matters of even such trivial importance as the lodgings 
of students. It is the spirit of the executive officer, impatient of opposition and 
delay and anxious to secure unquestioning obedience to his wishes, which is in 
the predominance in red-tape proposals of this nature. It pervades in entirety 
the provisions of the Bill in regard to the constitution of the Senate and the 
Syndicate and is thus in glaring contrast with that wide popular basis which 
has beenthe main strength of our Universities, and, in no small degree, the 
principal cause of their continuous growth and success, One highly satisfac- 
tory feature of our Universities is the perennial spring of charity, so particularly 
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copious in Bombay, which they have succeeded in drawing towards them, and 
on the continuance and rise of which the Universities Commission itself princi- 
pally relies for the advancement of its several projects. Will Lord Curzon 
enquire why it is that this flow of charity has run much more copiously towards 
our Universities than the Schools and Colleges maintained by the State? There 
can be no other explanation of this undeubted phenomenon than the representa- 
tive character of our Universities and the confidence which it inspires in the 
public mind. Destroy this representative character of our Senates and Syndi- 
cates, make them predominantly official and sectional, and we run the very serious 
risk of wantonly checking towards their funds the much-needed and ever-welcome 


flow of private benevolence and charity.” 


Education. 


32. ‘Lord Curzon has made no secret of his disbelief in the scheme of try- 
ing to promote industrial enterprise through industrial 
_ Lord Curzon’s views on education. The official view shared by him is that 
industrial and technical edu- t¢eehnical education cannot be popular and useful 
cation in India. , : 
Voice of India (16), 16th Unless those that receive such education can find 
Jan. scope for the application of their knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this view, a country like India must begin by 
importing foreign skill for starting an industry, and when the industry is estab- 
lished there will be ademand created for local skill, and hence for technical 
education. ‘This is no doubt true if it will pay to import foreign skill in all 
cases, whatever the nature and magnitude of the industry may be. It is no 
less probable that if local men receive technical training in any industry they 
may induce local or foreign capitalists to launch upon experiments with their 
skill, as it would be cheaper than foreign talent. Much depends upon the 
kind of men that are trained, the industry that they learn and the confidence 
they are able to inspire. The blue-book on Financial and Commercial Statistics 
mentions the existence in India of cotton, jute and woollen mills, paper 
mills, breweries, coal, gold, petroieum and other mines, chemical works, 
coffee works, hemp mills, ice factories, indigo factories, iron and brass foundries, 
lac factories, potteries, saltpetre refineries, silk mills, soap factories, sugar fac- 
tories, tanneries, and other manufacturing concerns. Assuming that those that 
receive training for the sake of employment will not start any new industry, 
ean they not be expected to find employment in one or other of the existing 
concerns, and may they not, in some cases, improve the existing industries? At 
any rate, the experiment is worth trying, It is a welcome announcement, 
therefore, that the Government of India has decided, as an experimental 
measure, to give a small number of scholarships to qualified and promising 
candidates who may be willing to study or apprentice themselves in Hurope 
or America, The value of a scholarship is to be £150a year, but in special 
cases it may be increased. Lord Curzon’s Government is to be congratulated 
on having at last made up its mind to try an experiment, which will not prove 


too costly for a Government which spends so freely on infinitely more doubtful 
enterprises.”’ 


33. Government have by a notification announced that the University 
School Final Examination will in future be conducted 

by the Educational Department, and that candidates 
h duct of th : ’ . 
tae yore : Final not attending Government schools or other educational 
Examination. institutions recognised by Government will not be 
Chikitsak (99), 13th Jan.; admitted to the examination, Students attendin 


Comments on the notifica- 


Bakul (93), 10th Jan. private schools will thus be put to a great difficulty. 


The notification also introduces a change of centres. Belgaum was up till now 
one of the centres where the examination was held. Dharwar will, in future, 
take the place of Belgaum, though the latter was in every way convenient to 
the candidates of the Southern Division. This change of centre will not, there- 
fore, be welcomed by the public. [The Bakul, writing on the same subject, 
remarks that the change in the system of conducting the examination is calvu- 
lated to thwart the progress of private schools, | ) | 
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Railways. 


34, “ The unseemly squabble which arose between a Railway Engineer and 
Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose, President of the recent Madras 
Dispute between Mr. Lal Congress, was one of those unhappy occurrences which 
oe Ghose anda Railway ynnecessarily strain the relations between the rulers and 
is Indy Prakash (36), 14th theruled. Inall such cases the European generally is 
Jan., Eng. cols. the aggressor. Justa year ago it was the misfortune of 
some Parsee parristers and a Parsee lady to be the 
victims of unprovoked insult. Now it is the turn of the ex-President of the 
Congress and his daughter. It seems Englishmen do not like the idea of 
even well-to-do and refined native gentlemen travelling first class. Or was it 
because of the offence the Engineer had taken at Mr. Lal Mohan’s trenchant 
and outspoken speech at the Congress that he forgot all decorum and wanted to 
accommodate all passengers in the compartment in which the President's 
daughter was travelling? When people like Mr. Jial Mohan are subjected to 
such treatment, the case of the ordinary native passengers is almost hopeless.” 


35. Itisnow widely known that native passengers are badly treated on 

Shri Sayéji Vijay (25) Indian Railways. Of late some Europeans have 
thon. Sw’ SS. sCtaken it into their head to deliberately insult natives 
of high rank. The other day Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose 

experienced ill-treatment at the hands of a Railway Engineer named Mr, 
Dunean. While returning from Madras to Calcutta Mr. Ghose was accom- 
panied by his daughter, who was travelling ina separate first class carriage. 
Mr, Duncan, perhaps sharing the deep indignation caused amongst Europeans 
by the severe strictures of Mr. Ghose in the course of his presidential address 
upon the defective system of British administration in India, wanted to 
vent his anger upon Mr. Ghose. Though there was plenty of accommo- 
dation elsewhere, Mr. Duncan insisted upon putting male passengers in the 

- compartment in which Miss Ghose was travelling. Mr. Ghose protested against 
this, whereupon Mr. Duncan began to abuse him, Moreover, the Station Master, 
possibly with a view to cause inconvenience to Mr. Ghose, detached from the 
train the first class carriage in which the latter was travelling. At this Mr. 
Ghose sent a telegram to His Excellency the Governor of Madras complaining of 
the improper conduct of the Station Master. Will Government be pleased to call 
upon Mr. Duncan to account for his objectionable conduct ? Now-a-days it has 
become common with HKuropeans to insult first and second class native passen- 
gers. About acouple of years ago the Honourable Mr. Gokhale experienced 
similar treatment at Nagpur. In the present instance Mr. Duncan has 
behaved in a very ungentlemanly manner. European gentlemen generally do 
not show discourtesy to ladies. By his shameful behaviour towards Miss Ghose; 
however, Mr. Duncan has brought a stigma upon his reputation as a gentleman. 


Native States. 


36. We regret to say that the Thakor of Limbdi does not properly attend 
to the administration of his State. If any one presents 


Complaints against the ag petition to the Thakor for the redress of any 
ae dur (76), Stievance, it is quietly forwarded to the Divan or other 


ore ea officer concerned for final disposal. The Thakor 

never cares to look personally into the complaints of his 
subjects, and it frequently happens that petitions remain undisposed of for years 
together. The result of such maladministration is that many cultivators have 
abandoned agricultural pursuits, and the revenue of the State has in consequence 
suffered a decline. The Thakor had better rouse himself to a sense of his 
duties and endeavour to ameliorate the hard lot of his subjects. 


37. We have often expressed our appreciation of the able and tactful 
' manner in which the Thakor of Morvi carries on the 


Complaint against HisHigh- gdministration of his State, but we regret to state 
ness the Thakor of Morvi. that, some of his recent acts are certainly not deserv- 
Kathidwér Times (26), 


10th Jan. ing of commendation. ‘The Thakor not only observes 
mourning himself for the death of one of his 
con 1875—7 
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favourite Ranis, but compels all his officers and subjects to do the. same. 
He has prohibited his subjects to celebrate any festive ceremony at their 
houses. ‘This extraordinary order has been in force for the last eight months, 
and in some instances the Thakor is known to have punished people for an 
infringement thereof. The order is causing serious inconvenience to parents 
who want to marry their grown up girls and boys, We, therefore, hope that 
he will soon see his way to cancel it. 


388. ‘* We have from this week opened our Marathi columns for the dis- 
cussion of questions relating to the Native States, 
Maratha Native States and their subjects and the Chiefs. We havesome twenty- 
pg oto nine Maratha States in this part of the Presidency 
rakadshak (53), 8th Jan., : , e 
Eng. cols. with an area of some sixty thousand square miles 
and a population of some ninety-four lakhs. In 
Madras there is an English weekly called the Native States, and similarly we 
wish to devote a few columns in Marathi every week for the discussion of 
matters pertaining to Maratha Native States. We hope our efforts will be 
appreciated by the public. [In its vernacular columns the paper observes that 
Native Chiefs do not enjoy sufficient independence and are not even possessed 
of rights enjoyed by the meanest British subject, and that it is, therefore, im- 
portant to discuss questions relating to their privileges. The paper also admits 
that Native Chiefs occasionally ignore the rights of their subjects and require 
to be reminded of their duty in this respect. It observes that its main endea- 
vour will be to create a good understanding between the Native Chiefs and 
their subjects and also to promote sympathy and good-will between the l'euda- 
tories and the paramount power. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


39. <A correspondent of the Kalpataru writes :—Pdangri isasmall village 13 
: miles distant from Barsi. Considering the condition 
Account ofa publicmeeting of the yillage no one would ever have dreamt that it 
at Pangri (Sholapur). bos , 
Kalputaru (11), 10th Jan, Would be the scene of a public meeting as was recently 
held there. Last Wednesday, several gentlemen, 
including Messrs. Krishnaji Abaji, R. M.Sane and G. K, Tilak of Barsi, 
arrived at Pdéngri, and after a preliminary discussion it was resolved to enlighten 
the people of the village on the following subjects, viz., creating a taste for 
reading among the people, storing of corn, cow protection, rural sanitation 
and settlement of civil disputes by means of arbitration. A band of volunteers 
was formed and a pandal erected for holding the proceedings of the meeting. 
Nanasaheb Deshpande of Talavda was voted to the chair, [The paper 
holds over the account of the proceedings till its next issue, remarks that 
the ignorance of Indian villagers is the main cause of their present depressed 
condition, and heartily sympathises with the efforts of the public-spirited promo- 


ters of the above-mentioned meeting. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


O vice of the Oriental Translator to Govern nent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th January 1904. 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 


action, if any, is being taken ; and, f the facts alleged are incorrect, what i IS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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.| Bi-weekly 
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..| Weekly ... 


ae 


.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly... 


Do. 


ne BF 


° Weekly eee 


.| M. DeP. Webb 


.| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 


..| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 
,.. Prataéprai 


..| R, 8S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 ‘i 


..| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


“| Fram ji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 


.| Keshavlal Harivithaldas: 
.| Maneklal Ambirdm ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 


48; former] 
emploved in the Byculla Press, ¥ 


Bombay. 


..| Behraémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J.P. 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 


a7, : (Amil) ; 


., John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... 
.| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 


Udeshankar, 


B.A. ; 
(Nagar) ; 35. 


Hindu 


..| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 


Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 


Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 
| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 


..| Behramji Merwadnji Malabari; P4rsi; 51; 


.| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 


.| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desd4i; Hindu (Nagar 


Brahman); 41. 


...| Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (surti 
| Bania) ; 50. 


Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44. 


..| Somal4] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 


.| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 


Jamshedji Framj1 ; Parsi 341 5 i 


'Bholénith Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 


Brahman) ; 34. 
Jeth4lil Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
man) ; 34. 
Pallonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 52 ... 


Hindu = ShrimAili 


Bania); 37 


Umedram Nagindas Hindu 


Dayabhii ; 
(Rania) ; 25. 


Sadvshiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 27. 

Waman Govind Sapkar; Mindu (Deshastha 
Brébman); 58, : 


4 


| 


| 


| | 
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a vegetable seller); 44. 


K4shiddés Bhagvandés; Hindu (K&chia, 4.e., | 
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ANnGLO-Mara’/tHI—contd. 
34 | Dny4nodaya see eee} Bombay... eee, Weekly ,.. -oo| REV. Mr. T. H. Abbott... ace v9 625 
35 {| Dnydn Prakash ... >| Poona eee uk eae ..| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
BrAhman); 36 
36 | Indu Prakash ... »++| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,|! 600 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
37 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur .| Weekly... ...| savlaram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu| 2,000 
(Maratha) ; 29. 
38 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
: wan Brahman); 32. 
39 | Prekshak... ees | Satara ... ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
: Brahman) ; 32. 
40 |Samarth .,.. es | Kolh4pur iso|; Do. : ee| Vindyak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
Brahman); 34. 
41 | Shri Saydji Vijay wee} DATOS occ on a oe .,.| Damodar Sd4vlar4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,200 
40. 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay... na ae. Ve ee.| Dwirka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
29. 
43 | Sudharak ... vee .| Poona .., a oe eee .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
44 |0O Anglo-Lusitano we.| BOMUDAY+ee »..| Weekly... .| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... ve 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
45 | O Bombaense ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...) F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 im eee 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
46 | Al-Haq ... ...| sukkur ,.. ...| Weekly .., ...| (1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,; 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
| (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
| Muhammadan ; 36. 
47 | Prabhat “es «|Hyderabad| Do. on .| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 600 
(Sind). 
48 {Sindhi ... «..| Sukkur (Bind) ..4 Wee one »-.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
AnGto-URpUv. 
49 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombay.  ...| Daily ... —_...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;) 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 29. 
EnG.LisH, MaRA'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
50 | Baroda Vateal ... it Baroda iets o.-| Weekly ove ,..| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ¢ OO sas 750 
ENGLIsH, MagitHI AND | 
KANARESE. 
51 | Karn&tak Patr2 .., 3 Dharw4r ...| Weekly... »..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 300 
52 | Karnatak Vaibhav e.| Bijapur ... oc oe ee ..., Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasti 300 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 41. 
53 | Prakdshak... eee tae ° "earn S00. ene ... Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
| nastha Brahman); 27. 
GUJARATI. 
54 | Akhb4r-e-lsl4m ... es.| Bombay ... vee| Daily 000 ...| K&azi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
38. 
55 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar ...) Do. +  44., Do ... vee) Ndén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 ..»| 2,800 
66 | Bombay Samfchar vee DO. ace evel, Doe eee > gs| Kaikhosru, Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 4,000 
P4rsi ; 34. 
57 | Broach Mitré ... ..,'Broach ., ws. Weekly... «| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 
Brahman) ; 34. 
58 | Broach Samfchfér... ...) Dow ... 44. Dow coe ove) Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 45... =... 500 
59 Deshi Mitra eee "ee Surat ee ee0 aa eee 1,200 


— 
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| 
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GusaRitiI—continued. | 
60 | Din Mani... ee .-| Broach .., eoe| Weekly ... oes | Baniay . ae Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 25. 
61 | Fursad eee >| Bombay... .--| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji Kébraji; Parsi; 44... any 600 
623 |GapSuap ... see ae Ee ae | Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehingir Murzb4n; Pdrsi;27 oe. 425 
63 | Hitechchhu oe --| Ahmedabad ../ Do. oo ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain ose 0 eos} DO. -| Weekly ... sus ir 7 Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
ania); 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma so] SOOURORY tes wes] DOs eee ...| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 28 eee} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... oo Kaira os DO. . ‘see »-.| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thidwddno Himiyati .../ Ahmedabad i ae e..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
: 44, | 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Sazette ...| Sadra ... Do. eee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... oo Navs@ri ... “a: wes »-.| Rustamnji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 ee sia 800 
70 Nure Elam eee eee Bombay eee e Monthly... ees Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 600 
71 | Ny4yadarshak ... eoe| Ahmedabad _,...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l Mansukh; Hindu § (Visashrimdli 200 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 «=| Praja Mitr& .. Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eee) Narbyshankar Jazjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 275 
73 +| Praja Pokar oe ooo] Surat as ses Weekly or ».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... oe 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a See ee ».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
, Bania) ; 37. 
75 | Punch Dand eee} Do. oe a ee .».| Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) , 700 
49.. 
76 | Samsher Bahadur,.. coos Abmedabad ...| Do. ave ».| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
77 |Sdnj Vartaman -| Bombay oe. coe! Daily ove .».| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
P4rsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 | Sind Vartam4n .e»' KarAchi ... oe.) Weekly ove ».-( Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) iia 950 
79 | Stri Bodh... coe eee| Do. e--| Monthly e-| Kaikha8ru Navroji Kabraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 .. 400 
80 {Surat Akhbar = o. pee eR «| Weekly .,. e».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 os. wes 3060 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha ‘aa es ae »».| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
30. 
HInvt. 
82 | Pandit... eee so] Poona eee vee, Weekly eee eee} Govindrao Gangdiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
j4ri) ; 41; and Larabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... vat oe ee -»| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. : Brahman); 38. 
| KANARESE. 
84 | Digvijaya ... Oa roe} Gadag eve e--| Weekly... | Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. | 
85 | Hubli Patra se ‘cgt Cae ahi ‘nt ie ene ee-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 32. 
86 | Karnatak Vritta ... | Dharwar DQ ei:i::oan »»»|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdanolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brahman) ; 33. 
| (2) Anndchaérya Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
87 | Lok’ Bandhu ees} Do. ove see} Dose .|Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 40.» 
s8 | Loka Mitra oe »-.| Haveri (Dhar-; Do. ... »-|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
). Brahman) ; 27. 
89 | Rajahanaa... eee .--| Dharwar ee-| Dos eee ° eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
héda Brahman): 40 
90 | Rasik Ranjini... »..| Gadag .. | Dee seco eee) Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
) Bréhman); 40. 
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; 
91 | Arunodaya eae occl SEO ces cool Weekly veo ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brihman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... oes eee} Dhulia ... pel: ae || eoe' Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
93 Bakul ae Pa | Ratndgiri na ee. »-.| Hari Dharindji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 


94 | Belgaum Samichdr ...| Belgaum... oS ee ae ee-| Hari Bhikéji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
40) 


95 | Bhu't oe oo .»»| Bombay ...| Monthly aes Anaudeno Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
96 | Chandanshu cee oe) Tasgaon ... ...| Weekly... | Ré&mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 


| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | Chandrak4nt om .., Ohikodi ... of. ik ee »»., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| piwan Brfhman) ; 38. 
98 | Chandrodaya ‘in eee) Chiplan vec Roly me. tin »».| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 


00 | Chikitek ... gen .»| Belgaum a ee ee e| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 
41 


100 | Chitragupta ‘i jit WBE kc nn an ee) Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta .. — ...| Kolhdpur | Dow oo eee, Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu {Chaéndra- 150 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
102 | Deshakélavartam4n »-.| Hrandol ess a we on »».| Mahadevy Pa&andurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
| (Heshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ...  «»»| Dharwar sol ae ..| Rio Saheb Antdéji RdAmchandra Joglekar ; 800 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 55. 
104} Dny4n S4gar eee} Kolhapur ot: ee a »..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 38. 
105 | Hindu Punch _,.. | TO an: ok OR .».| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 3%. 
106 | Jagadddarsh ove ..| Ahmednagar es, Do. oo »».| Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman); 50. 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ose] POONA ace wn RN en »«»| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
108 | Jugatsum4chér_... coef ENMND cei co ae e.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
109 | K4l vis ots sec] POOND cco ‘eis Da, cee »e-| Shivri4m Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 56,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
110 | Kalpataru ... sie .-.| Sholapur eek a ee o| Govind Nirfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 875 
Brahman; 44. 
111 | Karmanuk oes eos| POONA. on BO ws ..| Hari Naérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
Brdhman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral [oxil nes »»»| Bombay... ...| Monthly sai nen? Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 2,000 
, Brahman) ; 48. 
113 | Kesari ,.. see cast SOOM sas veel Weekly oor ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
¥ (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
114 | Khdndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... ve ae: ee «| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 20. 
115 | Khdndesh Vaibhav a ee ee eae)” Maer ..| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata .. ce ...| Vengarla eeo| Dow 4.2 | Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 26. 


117 Maharashtra Vritta ee. S4tara eee eee Do. eee eee Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
38. 


Oe Mods Vem as a WR cs oe} Do. se | K4shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brdbman) ; 48. 


119 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... veo] Daily ... | eee) Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 

120 | Mumbai Vaibhav a tee e.| Weekly ... or Do. do. on toa: 

121 | Nagar Sam&chfr... ...); Ahmednagar ...} Do. .. — .| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 


122 | Ndsik Vritta .. | «| Nasik ... sacl Bate: one ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
| Brahman) ; 27. 


| 

123 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ...  ...| Nipdni ... ose] Doe eee = nee) Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. — 

Waiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 890 
Brahman) ; 30. ! 

125 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur «| Do. ...  «so| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| Bréhman) ; 32 

126 | Pandkari Mitr’ ... me eee a) Do. ees _— eee} Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 40. 


124 | Nydy Sindhu .,,., eo| Ahmednagar ...| Doo eo  — ove 
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127 | Poona Vaibhav ..  ...| Vadgaon oo.| Weekly wo.  ...) Ganesh Mahb&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Br4hman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika »»-| Jalgaon .. ee ae ee > ben Narsinh Fadnis; Ilindu (Deshasth 200 
hman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... ooo] DOTS — eee eo| Monthly | rdarling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Janygam); 61 ... 75 
130 -Pratod vos | Islampur | Weekly... eo| Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
181 | Righav Bhushan... ‘uk SOO his os ae: ee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra pee ...| Malegaon “Be. hs «-.|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan eee ose] ANDAR vec eo} Do. ° eoe| RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 200 
) man) ; , 
134] Satyi Shodhak ... ooo Ratnagiri o-| Do. 4. o-| Hari Nirdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
Brahman) ; 67. 
135 | Shahu Vijay see »».| Kolhapur sik ee e+} Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 2%, 
186 | Shol4pur Samachdr eee} Sholépur Do. »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamti) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda Do. eve .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 Sbri Shahu eee eee Satara eee eee Do. TL eoe| VAman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
139 | Shubh Suchak ... im De a ick a ae | Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Br4hman) ; 30. . 
140 |Sumant ... ooo! BATA «css a i -ae eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
tha Brahman); 33. 
141 | Sudarshan... bee eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do, o« — «e-| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
Brahman) ; 36. 
142 | Sudhdkar .. ° we | Pen ose wet BOs tas wee} Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh e+-| Bombay ove Do. oe _—ewe| Ganesh Naréiyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Vartadarsh iti oe} Malvan ,.. oe oe . Saree ..| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24, 
145 | Vidya Vilas coe eo-| Kolhapur oe i ee | Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Lrahman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidyarthi... si .ss| Nandurb4r ee, Say” Magee ,.., saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistar .| Bombay ... »»-| Monthly... vee| @) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ee 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
148 | Vrittase¢r ... cee ooo) Wai eee eoo| Weekly .., ...| Uakshman Mshadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Lrahman) ; 51. 
149 | Vritta Sudha —_ eee of Satara cco oa ee oe wee( Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brzhman); 38. 
150 Vydp4ri eee cee eee Poona eee Do. eee ee Nina Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh4’h Sind ... »»| Karachi,,, ---| Weekly ... ee| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
152 Muir-ul-Islim ees eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee 
65. 
153 | Sind Sudhir eee in a se pon eg) a ...| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
154 | Sookree oce ae a | ee a a es | Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 400 
Urpv. 
155 | Ajaibat-i- Bambai -- {Bombay ---| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 
166 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette” ...| Do. ; -.| Weekly ... .«.| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul) ; 42. ? 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... weet Do. ee ee-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
158 | Habibul AkhbAr .., ae Oe ee oe “ae ...| Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah-| — - 600 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sultdén-ul- Akhbar oa” ee ee cool Daily eve ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 TejarAti Gazette eee eee Do. eee eee Monthlyeoe J Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
Tohfa-i-Deccan  .+. eee Poona... au eel Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 


Weekly ces 


| (Shaik) ; 36. 
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162 | Chandrika... eve ee woe| Weekly evo ooo} Bando. Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 


168 Siddheshvar eee cou Do. eee see Do. ore eee P — Shivaji Pp owar ; Hindu (Mar4tha) + 123 
43. 


MarAtut AND UrRpUvU. 


164 | Champa@vati ove »-.| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... --| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ra4jurkar; Hindu 150 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 35. 
165 | Gulbarga Sam4char »».| Gulbarga eiel 0s tes -..| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 350 
; 4,4. 


MaBA’THI AND SANSERIT. 


166 | Bramhodaya din e.| Kolhipur ...( Weekly .., sai oe Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
rébman). 


| PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
| 
167 | A Luz oe ee vee Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 sis wii 700 


| | 


Notes —A. ‘The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets aftcr the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


Indian Textile Journal. ‘es .... John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer... 


MARATHI, 


Dharma Ai ae .| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 48, 


11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Some European powers seem animated with a passionate desire to 
- extend their territorial possessions. They will not 
Pa o "ait Vijoy (41) mind sending an armed expedition to the remotest 
aa. ’ corner of the globe, if it but offer them the prospect 
of even a foot of additional territory. But England 
and Russia are the only two European powers that have so far obtained a powerful 
ascendancy in Asia. But there exists such a deep-rooted jealousy between them 
that each has made it the object of its special care to balk the attempts of its rival 
at territorial expansion. It is for this reason that England has entered into an 
alliance with Japan. Had it not been for this, could it ever be supposed 
that England would ever condescend to become an ally of an Asiatic power 
like Japan? In the event of a war inthe Far East the fortunes of the 
contest will not affect Japan alone. The war will decide the momentous 
question whether Asia has vitality enough to maintain her own independence or 
whether she isdestined to be in a position of perpetual servitude to Europe. 
Since it is of vital importance to England to check the growing influence of 
Russia in Central Asia, she has consented to cast in her lot with Japan, Should 
a victory over a European nation convince the Asiatic powers of the superiority 
and strength of their arms, it would no longer be possible for England to carry 
on her political intrigues in Asia. The Far East problem is thus fraught with 
momentous issues, and it is not easy to unravel clearly the course of events in 
the near future. 


2, The British Empire has already extended its limits far and wide, but 
still the British are eager for its further expansion in 

Alleged want of allegiance hibet. But there are reasons to fear that while new 
bors gael Canada tothe additions are being made to the Empire on one side, 
Kél (109), 22nd Jan. old constituent parts thereof are anxious to sever their 
connection with it on the other. It seems that Canada 

is in this plight, and if England will not respect the wishes of the Canadians, they 
would not like to remain in British servitude for years like the people of India. 
We gather this from the writings of some Canadian writers. Mr. Farrar is 
one of these writers, and he has recently given to the world his views on the 
subject of the political relations subsisting between Canada and England. He 
says that the Canadians do not take any special, pride in the expansion of the 
British Empire, and that they cherish a deep hatred for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
imperialistic policy. The Canadians, he observes, are not very loyal to Great 
Britain, and their leanings are more towards America, while the French popula- 
tion of the dominion have a secret attachment to France. They have scant 
sympathy with the new Imperialism which seeks to destroy the independence 
of small colonies and to bind them in close relations with the mother-country. 
They will not be ready, like the Indians, to massacre any people at England’s 
bidding. They would rather be willing to throw off their allegiance to Great 
Britain and join the federation of the United States. A vast majority 
of them are unwilling even to make a pecuniary contribution to the army and 
navy of Great Britain, Canada has, in their opinion, nothing substantial to 
gain by making such a contribution, but will, on the contrary, be made more 
and more subservient to England’s will. ‘The British are trying to conciliate 
Canadian public opinion in their favour by resorting to a number of devices, 
They are conferring titles and distinctions on Canadian statesmen, but 
Canadians are not Indians to be carried away by such empty baubles, These 
titles are hollow and worthless, and none should consent to accept them, This 
will compel England to offer more substantial gifts to those whom she wishes 
to conciliate, and those to whom such gifts are made will be really contented 


and love the British Empire. 


8. “The Rdst Goftdr believes that many in this country would be 
tempted to feel that it would be better, on the whole, it 
India andthe defence of ag little notice as possible were taken of the existence 


the Empire. 
Rést Goftdr (28), 17th 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


of India by ministers and politicians in England, 
It adds: ‘lt is something to rejoice, no doubt, that 
India is now-a-days more remembered by British 
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statesmen than it used to be about fifteen years ago. But, at the same time, 
an element of danger is added, that her resources are being sought to be more 
extensively employed for the development of the other portions of the empire 
_and for the fulfilment of the ambitions of those who want to extend its limits 
and its influence without paying her sufficiently for the work she is periodically 
called upon to do. As an instance of this we have the war in South Africa. 
Considering what India did during the war it might have been expected that 
the smashing of Krugerism would be the signal for improving the position of 
. the Indians in Natal and the new Colonies, and that their rights and interests 
would be better respected both by the British Government and the British 
settlers. But this hope has been completely frustrated, the only return for 
scrvices rendered by this poor country being the imposition of further restrictions 
on those of her sons who emigrate there and the proposal of fresh taxation 
upon India for providing a garrison for the new territories. Under the 
circumstances, the condescension on the part of ministers and politicians at 
home, in remembering that there is such a country as India and that it belongs 


9 39 


to the British Empire, is liable to cost us dear’, 


4. The remarks made by the Honourable Mr, Justice Badrudin Tyabji in 
Siteedaaee tian ali the course of his speech at the Anjuman-i-Islam School 
in Britich Colonies and are. OX the grievances of the natives of India in South 
quest to the Government of Africa and Australia indicates that the time has now 
India to safeguard their arrived for the Government of India to interfere with 
rights as British subjects. == the policy of the Colonial Governments in this respect, 
“- a ae. oe Apart from the numerous disabilities which Indians 
| have to labour under in these parts of the British 
Empire, it appears that the Colonial Governments have extended their interference 
even to the religious observances of the natives. It is reported that in Africa 
measures are being adopted to prevent the Muhammadan emigrants there from 
erecting mosques. In Australia, too, the authorities have deemed it proper to 
check the spread of the religion of Islam. This attitude of the Colonial Govern- 
ments strikes a blow at the religious freedom of British Indian subjects, and we 
hope that the Indian Government will not delay any longer the adoption of such 
measures as would elfectively put astop to the hardships of the Indian emigrants 
in the British Colonies. 


5. Inthe course of a lengthy article headed ‘Old corpses and new hearts ” 
the Kal writes:—Looking to the present condition of 

Alleged prospect of India’s [ndia, there does not appear any hope that the country 
——— ee will raise its head and make its mark once more in 
Hee oe the history of the world. Englishmen are giving 
hal (109), 22nd Jan, pledges and holding out hopes and also taking good 
care that the Indians are not annihilated outright ; 

but beyond this their solicitude for India does notgo, Whyshouldit? We can 
say this much in respect of our rulers that they will not make us extinct or 
allow Russia to conquer India. They are a very wise people, They know 
very well that India is like the goose that lays a golden egg every day, and that it 
is a suicidal policy to kill it in the vain hope of getting at the whole heap of gold 
within its body. Some rapacious Muhammadan conquerors of India were on 
the point of adopting this policy, but the English took the goose from them 
and have kept it alive to this day. They will spare no pains to prolong its 
existence and will ward off the danger of foreign aggression at all cost. They 
will freely spend money from the Indian exchequer for the purpose of saving 
the lives of Indians or collect it from other nations. But will the Indians be 
content with the mere preservation of their lives and protection from the danger 
of foreign invasion? Will these two things limit their national aspirations ? Will 
any other country be content to remain in such a state? Will not the Indians, — 
therefore, cast a longing eye on a life of far greater happiness than they enjoy at 
present? The aim of all British policy seems to be,to keep the people contented 
with their present lot and to instill into them the belief that they need not strive 
to better their condition lest in the endeavour it might become worse than it is, 
There are some Indians who have fallen completely under the spell of this British 
policy, and their political aspirations are bounded entirely by the assurances of 
our rulers, But this state of things cannot last for ever. The sun of national 
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prosperity must sooner or later shine upon this country. Clouds may temporarily 
veil it or prevent its rays from reaching the land, but a time must come when 
the country will behold the full splendour of that luminary, If our rulers 
think that they can keep us in the same condition in which they found us 
about a century and a half ago or in which we happen to be at present, they 
are labouring under a great delusion. Those who think so are ignorant of the 
laws of political evolution. It is no doubt true that when the English con- 
quered India, we were split up by numerous internecine feuds and dissensions, 
and that these feuds made the way smooth for many a British statesman and 
administrator from the days of Clive to those of Elphinstone, Some of our coun- 
trymen were at first taken in by the sweet pledges and assurances of Englishmen. 
Some of the tempting appendages of Western civilization, such as Municipalities, 
~ Legislative Councils, titles and distinctions, Congresses and Conferences, com- 
pletely hypnotised them and made them think that the way to India’s salvation 
lay through these and these alone, There are some among us even to this day 
who hold a similar creed in politics and eagerly run after a political mirage, Our 
rulers set great store by these men. They think that the masses will blindly 
follow the lead of such men. But what do the masses care for the boon of local 
self-government or the right of electing a member to the Legislative Council ? 
hey have a truer perception of what their real welfare consists in, They know 
full well that the so-called Western rights which have dazzled their leaders will 
not carry them to the goal of their political ambition. Fortunately, the race of 
leaders, who are content with the “ Western rights ” placed before them by our 
rulers, is now gradually becoming extinct, and a new generation of budding hearts 
and unsophisticated instincts is taking their placeon every side. India’s hope 
lies in these “ new hearts ”’ and not in ‘‘ the old corpses.’”’ These ‘‘ new hearts ” are 
rising everywhere in the land like trees in the spring and making the landscape 
appear beautiful beyond comparison. They know what they ought to do for 
their country’s good and are not deluded by false hopes and aspirations. Ina 
tew days this rising party of “young India” will grow overwhelmingly strong 
and carry everything before it. They will assuredly raise India in the scale of 
nations and not allow her to stagnate while other nations are making rapid strides 
in national advancement and independence. ‘They will not be content to remain 
idle, inert and dependent, but will do their very best to promote the real welfare 
of the country of their birth. If one is endowed with a lively imagination, one 
can see them working earnestly in the national cause in vast numbers and 
hastening the advent of the day of India’s regeneration. 


6. “Colonel Younghusband’s mission or expedition is now really 
advancing, But curiously enough it gets no response 
from any accredited agents of the Thibetan Gov- 
ernment, either friendly or hostile. The Thibetan 
border has now been crossed by British troops, and yet the Thibetan Goyv- 
ernment is provokiugly silent; provokingly, that is to say, for those who 
would have enthusiastically welcomed any semblance of opposition that could 
be convenieutly turned into a pretext for at once carrying out the worst inten- 
tions with which the Government of India have deputed Colonel Younghusband 
on his mission, ‘The only response that the mission has so far received is of a 
friendly character and has come from those Thibetan people who either do not 
understand the meaning of the motley crowd of Colonel Younghusband’s 
escort or are as indifferent to their advance on Lhasa as if it was on Jericho. 
For the present, therefore, it is impossible to know the object of the Thibetan 
mission, But how can we in India complain of being kept in ignorance 
in this matter when we see that even the Parliament, which is supposed to be 
the master ol the British ministry in England and the bureaucratic Government 
in India, is almost as much in the dark as ourselves ? ”’ | 


The Thibetan Expedition. 
Mahratta (9), 1th Jan. 


7. “The local Governments and administrations have of late submitted 
their reports on the rules drawn up by the Govern- 

The coal-mining regula- ment of India to regulate the coal-mining industry. 
2 (30), 20th Tce reports are now on the table of the Viceroy. 
Pic A number of representations from native as well 
as European companies are submitted to Govern- 
ment on the subject. The Delhi Darbar, the Universities Bill, the Oulicial 
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Secrets Bill and other measures have created much sensation in the public 
mind, and it is advisable that His Excellency should at. least make small con- 
cessions, The rules of the mining industry have been framed exclusively in 
tlhe interests of the European traders, and would hardly enhance the reputation 
of an experienced statesman like Lord Curzon.”’ 


8. It seems strange that the report of the Police Commission should not 
have been made public even after the lapse of so 
Requess wes chat to much time. If the report is not to receive publicity, 
eva he poo then all the money spent upon the Commission will 
accordance with the recom- be regarded as pure waste. No onecan deny that the 
mendations of the Police Police Department, constituted as it is at present, 
gag seer ant 5a) «Leth stands in urgent need of reform. It is also true that 
oo (3), It) ‘the introduction of the necessary reforms will entail 
a vast amount of recurring expenditure which will 
have to be provided for in the budget. But the evils that have crept into the 
Police administration are so glaring that they deserve to be speedily eradicated. 
If they are allowed to continue, people will be confirmed in their opinion that the 
proceedings of the Police Commission were a mere farce, and that Government 
are not really willing to reform the Department. We think that Government 
are delaying the publication of the report because the present state of the finances 
renders it difficult just now to carry out the recommendations of the Commission, 
but we would fain hope that Government will not be kept back from carrying out 
urgently needed reforms in the Department by any sordid exigencies of 
inance, 


9. “We were among the first to — yet that the we telegraph 
rates were favourable to the mercantile community, 

Pesan Ghosts tet, thal but distinetly costly to the great bulk of the sees 
Jan.; Gujardt Mitra (20), lation who never have any _ registered address. 
17th Jan. ; Jdm-e-Jamsked We now observe that other papers are taking up 
ee the question on bebalf of the ‘dumb _ millions.’ 
The Statesman says that its recent criticism of the new telegraph rates have 
drawn a defence from the Pioneer, which, however, seems to be holding a 
brief for the Department. The Pioneer nevertheless admits that the four- 
anna message will not greatly help those who do not register abbreviated 
addresses. It is hardly necessary to reply that private people seldom register 
their addresses, and it is quite clear, therefore, that the new deferred rates 
are not only not a boon, but are actually disadvantageous to the great 
bulk of the Indian community. We can well believe that the old privilege 
of the free address had been greatly abused, but we would suggest that the 
new rules might have been framed in such a way as to protect the Telegraph 
Department and at the same time to bring the telegraph within the reach of 


the common people.” [The Gujarat Mitra and the Jdm-e-Jamshed make 
somewhat similar comments. | 


10. “ Political capacity and political insight are a product of long 
experience and lengthy discipline in the sphere of 

A defence of the methods jolitics. It is these very qualities that seem to be 
of the Indian National Con- Gonsnicuously absent from the performances and 
e"Gujardti (19), 17th Jan., Writings of those who have recently been advocating 
Eng. cols. paper constitutions for the Congress and sustained 
agitation the whole year round throughout the country, 

Now let us say at once that we are not against sustained agitation, if it were 
practicable under the existing circumstances of the country, Our position is 
that it is impossible for the Congress to do anything of the kind..,...... Suppose, 
for a moment, the agitation is to be conducted throughout the year and 
throughout each province, and that the Congress is to undertake this work. 
What is the agency that is at the disposal of the Congress for doing this work ? 
‘The Congress must look to local men. No number of Joint Secretaries can 
possibly do what is expected to be done in this direction. Even if they were in 
@ position to undertake euch work, it is not desirable in the interests of political 
education on a large sale that two or three men in the whole country should be 
the moving spirits of the agitation, But even they will have, in the long 
run, to depend upon local effort and local activity. It is not difficult to 
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see how much of this kind of co-operation is available at present. Concrete 
cases will make our position perfectly clear, and we will proceed to notice 
two or three instances with a view to ascertain what is practicable under 
the existing circumstances, Let us first take the case of the United Provinces, 
For the last twelve months and more our friends there have been trying to 
start a provincial association. It is not yet in existence! Whilst Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay have had their annual Conferences, the United Provinces 
have not been in a position to hoJd even a single Conference.......... Next, 
take the case of the Punjab. ‘The observations made regarding the United 
Provinces apply with equal force to that province. Mr. Lala Murlidhar 
frankly declared before the Subjects Committee at Madras that he was not 
_elected a delegate by anybody, and that he elected himself and represented 
none but himself! ‘That single confession is the saddest but most significant 
commentary on the visionary schemes and projects formulated for the im- 
provement of the Congress. The state of things disclosed thereby scarcely 
reflects any credit on the Punjib. The Bombay Presidency Association elects 
delegates every year after putting itself in communication with its members 
and even outsiders. With all our shortcomings in Bombay, we are in a 
position to give a better account of ourselves than any other province in many 
matters. Why should not the Punjab have a Provincial Association of its 
own? Why should not the Standing Congress Committee of Lahore show 
some activity and elect delegates for the Congress? ‘Those who cannot or 
will not do even this precious little have no business to complain, if they 
are set down as irresponsible faddists and their projects as impracticable, 
if not something worse. Take again the case of Berar. Some years ago 
it held a Provincial Conference. But it has been discontinued, It does 
not entail heavy self-sacrifice to hold a Provincial Conference every year. 
Is it the function of the Congress to organize such annual Conferences in 
every province? Is it the duty of Mr. Hume or Mr. Wacha to do what our 
friends at Amrdaoti and elsewhere are bound to do, but fail todo? If there are 
no agencies or organized bodies in the different provinces to continue the work of 
the Congress, if there are not men willing, sincere and energetic enough to put, 
their shoulders to the wheel, what is the use of talking in an irresponsible spirit 
about sustained agitation by the Congress the whole year round? In the 
interests of the Congress itself, the time has come for every province and every 
district to set its own house in order, to learn a little more of self-reliance and 
sincerity, show a little more of self-respect and genuine public spirit and start 
local organizations for developing local effort and activity, It is the duty of 
the more thoughtful and far-seeing section of the Indian Press to create healthy 
public opinion in favour of local or provincial movements and direct political 
thought and political energy into fruitful channels in each province and district 


and not mislead the public by putting forth dazzling schemes and visionary 
proposals,” 


11. Our new Governor seems to be endowed bra a serge meen of 

: sympathy for the people committed fo his care. Within 
siensen Gorden of gore sees he of his arrival in Bombay His Excellency 
bay. showed his sympathy with the people in a number 
Karndtak Patra (51), 18th of ways, eg., he attended the Muhammadan Kdu- 
ai cational Conference on the first day and paid a visit 
to the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind. His Excellency also visited the 
slums of Bombay and saw the condition of the working classes with his own 
eyes. Lastly, he presided at the inaugural meeting of the Bombay Sanitary 
Association. Our Presidency is thus fortunate in having a sympathetic Gov- 
ernor to guide ifs destinies, 


12, “Lord Lamington’s address at the inaugural meeting of the Bombay 
Sanitary Association was as sympathetic as it was 
His Excellency Lord suogestive. His impressions derived from his recent 
Lamington’s speech at the ~.% d 
inaugural meeting of the Visit to the slums of Bombay were that the crowde 
Bombay Sanitary Associations houses in the congested area presented the appearance 
Gujardts (19), 17th Jan., of rookeries more than of anything else, but that the 
Eng. cols. inside was remarkably clean and neat, and that in 
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that regard the poor of this city compared very favourably with similarly 
circumstanced people elsewhere. The progress of sAnitary reform was im- 
peded by the decided conservatism of the people and by their ignorance of 
sanitation. The work of the Association is to prominently bring home to them 
the advantages of fresh air, sunshine and freer space and other health-giving 
conditions by lessons and homely talks and a wider diffusion of the knowledge of 
sanitary laws. ‘This is a task in the execution of which much tact and feeling 
and sympathy are necessary so as not to wound the susceptibilities of the 

eople or hinder progress by arousing their resentment and suspicion..,...... It 
is true the poor are often clean in their persons and in their rooms, but they are 
callously indifferent to the accumulation of dirt and refuse outside their rooms 
and in their surroundings. The idea is to awaken a ‘hygienic conscience’ 
among the people which will not allow them to neglect sanitary precautions 
and will insist that lapses in the same direction on the part of Municipal 
officials are promptly noticed and rectified, Jor this purpose it is essential that 
the work should be done by the people, and that, as the Honourable Mr, Mehta 
observed, they should be taken more into confidence than has been the case 
hitherto,’ 


13, “As is customary with new arrivals, His Excellency the Governor 
we ., has been usefully employing his leisure hours in 
Ph "on eo interviewing men and viewing thins in general in the 
a city. The other day he visited some of the slums of 
Bombay, surveyed the internal condition of poor men’s houses and carefully 
examined their surroundings. ‘He gave out the impression which he gathered 
from that inspection in the course of the observations he made last Tuesday at the 
inaugural meeting of the Sanitary Association which we owe to the energy, 
enthusiasm and ‘hygienic conscience’ of Dr. Turner. The hygienic conscience, 
no doubt, needs a strong awakening among the people of Bombay. Meanwhile, 
Lord Lamington thought that in the inside of their homes the poor of the 
city seemed to live cleaner than the same class of people in London....... ..« What 
was wanted was more fresh air and light in the poor men’s dwellings. Let 
us hope the ‘model’ chawls of the Improvement Trust, and the proposed 
construction of better houses, specially in point of light and air, by the Muni- 
cipality will lead to greater sanitary good in the poorer quarters of the city. 
We will never get rid of our slums. But short of that, whatever could be done 
whereby whole lanes, alleys and streets could be made pure and sweet, should 
be done and done expeditiously and vigorously. In that alone lies the 
sanitary salvation of the city. Education, no doubt, will assist the people 
in accomplishing the object; but more than education, example is essential. 
One striking example held before the poor will prove infinitely more efficacious 
than a hundred unctuous precepts. We believe more in practical missionaries 
of sanitation. The school master should no doubt be abroad. But we would 
like to see the sanitary missionary abroad also all over the city. No 
part of the programme of sanitary improvement so ably sketched by Dr. 
Turner at the Town Hall meeting appeals to us more strongly than the 
one which has reference to the proposal to send sanitary missionaries on a 
house-to-house inspection of the dwellings of the poor. And we think His 
Excellency made an exceedingly practical suggestion when he invited ladies, 
with ample leisure on their hands, to interest themselves in this most useful 
and beneficent work. We think it is the best way to kill the ennué 
of Anglo-Indian life within doors in this country. But will the white women 
care to follow the suggestion? Have they enough sympathy to care for their 
poor black sisters, steeped in poverty and ignorance ?......... Will they spare 
half an hour from the gymkhanasg, concerts, balls, horse-raving, dog-shows, and 
what not, to devote to the sanitary amelioration of the poor in the backslums of 
thecity ? What is wanted isa band of noble-minded English women to take the 
lead. More, our Indian women should not remain behind....... 
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14. “It is seldom that the Judges of a High Court are attacked in 

Ac ollibeet of ik, Shinn. language like the following in which a missionary 
ty ses wae (Madras). journal has characterised the judgments of Subrah- 
Voice of India (16), 28rd manya Aiyer and Bhashyam Aiyengar, JJ., in a certain 

_ Jan.; Jagadddarsh (106), case:—‘ The judgments of the two Brahman Justices 
17th Jan.; Chikiteak (99), are not judicial decisions at all; they read like the 
20th Jan. desperate attempts of an advocate to construct a 
case for his client. They are a tissue of unwarranted assumptions and of false 
inferences which would have been torn to shreds by an opposing counsel or by 
a sagacious Judge on the bench. Weremember to have read very carefully 
the two judgments referred to, and that of the European Judge who differed 
from one of the Brahman Judges, but we found nothing in them to justify the 
language we have quoted. The principal offender in the case was a shepherd 


—whose daughter left her parental home one evening and received shelter in a 


mission-house. In a trial on a charge of kidnapping brought by the shepherd 

he swore that a Bible-woman had come to his house that evening; she denied 

it. The Magistrate thought that his statement was false, and the shepherd was 

tried on a charge of perjury. The question was whether the prosecution had 

proved his statement to be false, and on the evidence placed before them the 

Judges held that the prosecution had failed to prove it,........ In the 

circumstances, Justice Subrahmanya Aiyer was also justified in remarking 

that it was ‘absurd to suppose that the girl was seized with an irresistible 

impulse to change her religion and to embrace Christianity,’ and Justice 

Bhashyam Aiyengar in saying that it was ‘incredible that the girl would 
have gone of her own accord to change her religion.’.............The 
Missionaries are specially angered because Justice Subrahmanya Aiyer inferred 
from the evidence placed before him that there must have been ‘some pre- 
concerted plan,’ and that ‘great allurements must have been held out.’......... 
When a minor girl leaves her father’s roof and places herself under the custody 
of strangers, and no further explanation is forthcoming, ‘ plans and allure- 

ments’ would be inferred in most cases; and if there was anything in the 
‘methods and principles of Christian workers’ to over-ride the ordinary pre- 
sumptions, it was for the prosecution to prove it. This case has created a 
sensation in Southern India, and for nearly a year the various developments of 
what is known as the Tinnevelly conversion case have been warmly discussed 
in the Madras papers. ‘he Courts have decided the rights and wrongs involved 
in this case as in others, and we should have had nothing to say if the matter 
had ended there. The attack on the Judges of the highest Court in the pro- 
vince—an attack, too, of a very unusual cHaracter—has led us to make these 
remarks in the belief that if the Judges have no other means of protecting 
themselves from the kind of aspersions we have quoted, they are at least 
entitled to public sympathy and an expression of public confidence.” | Referring 
to the same the Jagadddarsh writes:—The children of Jesus Christ may 
themselves be righteous and holy, but their crafty deeds are quite unholy. The 
latest illustration of this remark is afforded by the Tinnevelly conversion case 
recently decided on appeal by the Madras High Court. In this case truth 
ultimately prevailed, and the eraftiness of the Missionaries was fully exposed. 
The Chikitsak writes in a similar strain, | | 


15. At Belgaum, a soldier went to the house of a woman of ill-repute and 
ete a al there lost his purse. He took up a kerosine lamp 
holes die Mealicen todas af to search for it, but not finding it threw away 
Belgaum. the jamp and went to the Police. In the meantime 
Hindu Panch (105), 17th the oil in the lamp became ignited and the house was 
Jan.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (43), burnt down, Was the soldier to blame for this? 
Rad fans = Need it be said that the European jury, who tried 
him, acquitted him ? The house was no doubt burnt down, but where was the 
proof that the soldier had set fire to the house? Now, had a native acted in a 
similar manner, the case would have terminated differently. |A Belgaum 
correspondent of the Jdém-e-Jamshed gives a similar account of the case without 
making any comments. | 


16. “ Despite all the fond hopes engendered by the frank and judicial 
attitude of Mr. Lucas, the Sessions Judge of Poona, 
Tilak is ordered to be incarcerated for a period of 
180 days for what is obviously no wrong, legally or 
morally, Mr. Lucas’ judgment from first to last is 


The Tilak Oase. 
Gujarati Punch (21), 17th 
Jan., Eng. cols, | 
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entirely in favour of Tilak, and it is still a wonder that he should have 
been induced in the concluding portion of his able judgment to find against 
Tilak. The only redeeming feature, if it be at all so called, is the conversion 
of sentence from eighteen months to six months with a fine of a thousand rupees, 
which has already been recovered months back by the most irregular and unlaw- 
ful means. A white man cannot bear the spectacle of seeing Tilak freely 
moving along with others in the exercise of his birthright as a loyal subject of 
the British Crown. ........ What else can be the explanation of this un- 
becoming persecution? We would ask the bitterest enemy of Tilak to peruse 


the judgment of Mr. Lucas and form conclusions for himself as to whether the 
facts on the record disclose any offence,”? 


17, An application for revision has been made to the Bombay High Court 
in the Tilak case. The revision will relate to purely 
oo Panch (105), 17th technical matters, and the highest tribunal of justice 
will be utterly powerless to alter a finding of fact. 
It will fight shy of this fetish just as an Arab horse 
shies at a piece of black cloth. The learned Judges who will dispose of the 
application will thus be unable to alter a finding of fact. What the decision of 
the High Court would be it is not, therefore, difficult to surmise. Tilak wi!l be 
duly praised for his disinterested motives, but the sentence passed upon him 
will be confirmed or at best slightly reduced. This important decision will be 
given on the Holi day. We shall be heartily glad if our surmise proves false. 


18. The Tilak case may be said to be still swd judice and it would not, 
: therefore, be proper on our part to comment on it at 
‘ Praja Bandhu (27), 17th this stage. But there are one or two points connected 
aa with it about which we desire to enter a strong 
protest. The case has been dragging at its weari- 
some length for nearly two years past, and according to Mr, Lucas much of this 
period was simply a waste of time in collecting and taking down irrelevant 
evidence. This shows how public money is recklessly spent in India on such 
prosecutions and how the means of the accused are often totally exhausted 
in defending themselves, The other point we wish to raise isaboutthe sweep- 
ing remark of Mr, Lucas about the relatively low standard of truth among 
natives. The learned Judge was not warranted in indulging in such a sweeping 
generalization about an entire community when all its members were 
apparently not before himin the witness-box, We agree entirely with the 
remarks made by the Voice of India on this subject. Mr. Lucas certainly 
did not do well in making a remark which is likely to be taken as an insult 
by the native public. 


19. Commenting on the death of a convict recently caused by whipping in 
Bombay, the Hitechchhu writes :—Whipping is a bar- 
Comments on the death of barous mode of punishment and should be abolished 
an offender caused by whip- hy every civilised Government. It is unfortunate, 
ping in Bombay. h , Pi ay pee 
Hitechchhu (63), 21st Jan, Owever, that convicts are sentenced to whipping in this 
country and occasionally succumb to it as the recent 
whipping fatality in Bombay testifies. We think Government allow this mode 
of punishment to continue in order to keep down the numbers of convicts in 
jails. As itis, the life of a convict in jail is like life in hell, There is no 
opportunity for the moral improvement of the convicts. Often the prisoners 
become more demoralised in the jail than they were out of it and it should, 
therefore, be the aim of Government to make prison life more conducive to the 
growth of morality. But there isso much destitution in the land that many 
starving persons are compelled to resort to crime in order to stave off the pangs 
of hunger. The jails are consequently very much over-crowded, and to keep the 
number of prisoners within reasonable bounds the expedient of sentencing some 
of them to flogging has to be resorted to. But we have such an extreme aversion 
to flogging as a form of punishment that, in our opinion, even capital punishment 
would be preferable toit. The Bombay case is not a stray instance of its kind. 
Many similar must be occurring in the mofussil without the public ever coming 
to know of them. We hope Government will abolish this kind of punishment 
and adopt measures for improving the morals of convicts in jails. 
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20. “In our Gujarati columns yesterday we referred to the representation 


Comments on the present 
position and methods of 
work of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association. 

Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 20th 


addressed by the Bombay Presidency Association to 
the Government of India on the Official Secrets 
Bill and offered our congratulations to the wire- 
pullers of the Association on their great achievement ! 


Jan., Eng, cols. seeseeeee 6 is now weeks since the press and the public 


have been crying themselves hoarse over the measure ; 
almost a sensation has been created throughout the country by the publication 


of the Bill ; and more important still, it has long since been entrusted to the 
Select Committee. And now, almost at the eleventh hour, the premier political 
association in the Bombay Presidency sends a representation to Government 
communicating its own precious views on this very dangerous Bill! Does this 
—betoken enthusiasm for political work? Does this bespeak any real interest 
on the part of the Association in the work that it is intended to perform? Far 
be it from us to suggest that this state of things implies any reflection on the 
personal exertions of the two or three leaders, or more correctly still the two 
or three followers of the leader of the Association, Whatever our opinion 
about the methods of their work, we have always recognised that they have 
_ been doing the best that single individuals can do to run an organization in 
which the people at large do not take any interest......... . The game of one 
eminent individual of commanding talents giving the signal and one or two 
henchmen of prodigious energy pulling the strings and trying to bolster up the 
whole show as a national or genuine public movement has been long since 
‘oe daw out. As long as the business was done promptly it went very well; 
ut now people have begun finding out what the Bombay Presidency Association 
is, and what it means; and the time has come when it should be either mended 
Or ended........0 It is because we are honestly convinced that the Association, 
as it exists to-day, is an organization which does not enjoy public confidence 
that we feel ourselves called upon to say so, and in saying so we cannot but feel 
that we carry with us the support of every right-thinking individual.” 


21. “Now that the Bombay Government have a formal complaint before 


Commentson the memorial 
submitted to the Bombay 
Government for the abolition 
of the system of Medical 
inspection at bunders and 
railway stations, 

Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 18th 
Jao., Eng. cols. 


them about the system of medical inspection at the 
railway stations and at the bunders, it is to be 
hoped that they will see their way to do away with a 


‘policy which at best is ‘as futile as it is oppressive.’ 


More than once the attention of the Government has 
been called to the matter in the Legislative Council 
and in the columns of newspapers.......... But, with 


the pertinacity so characteristic of them, the autho- 
rities have clung to it in spite of its apparent absurdity ; and the nuisance 
has at last become so pronounced that a petition signed by about four thous- 
and persons has been presented to Government praying for its abolition. The 
petitioners point out, in plain language, the disadvantages of the system, and it 
is to be hoped that, in the interest of their own reputation for common-sense as 
well as out of consideration for the convenience of the public, the inspection 


would be done away with by the authorities.” 


22, ‘The inhabitants of Bombay have petitioned Lord Lamington praying 


Poona Observer (12), 20th 
Jan.; Native Opinion (38), 
2Uth Jan. ; Dnydnodaya (34), 
21st Jan.; Akhbar-e-Souddgar 
(55), 18th Jan. 


for the total abolition of plague inspection at bunders 
and railway stations, Itisnow admitted on all hands 
that the vacillating plague policy of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment has been a perfect failure inevery respect. 
Disinfection, segregation, house-to-house inspection, 


medical inspection, inoculation and even hospital treat- 
ment—none of these have in any way contributed to diminish the severity or check 
the expansion of the dread epidemic...... But Government have still maintained 
the staff of examining doctors and nurses at bunders and railway stations. We 
have had personal experience of this, and to put it mildly there never was enacted 
a more ludicrous farce than this futile system of harassing people without any 
cause. We should be prepared to concede to Government a strict examination 
of passengers going to Africa or Europe in accordance with the requirements 
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of the Venice Convention, but why passengers travelling to inland ports should 
be so rigorously examined we fail to see. We should like the authorities to 
publish a return of actual plague cases detected during all these years. To 
detain a passenger during a journey merely because his temperature is slightly 
above normal is a most indefensible procedure, and the sooner all these highly 
paid doctors are relegated to perform other duties, the better. In the beginning 
this policy was reasonable, but now, when the whole country is in the grip of 
plague, it is utterly unjustifiable.” [The Native Opinion writes :—The system 
of medical inspection at bunders and railway stations was inaugurated 
immediately after the outbreak of plague in this Presidency some seven years 
ago. The inspection was much more rigorous in tlhe first few years, but its 
rigour has been considerably softened of late, and now it is more or less a 
mockery and a farce, The futility of keeping up the system under these 
circumstances and also the huge outlay its maintenance involves has been 
brought to the notice of Government on more occasions than one by non-official 
members of the local Legislative Council. We really fail to understand, 
however, why Government should stubbornly turn a deaf ear to all popular 
representations on the subject. We hear that a memorial praying for the 
abolition of the system of medical inspection at bunders and railway stations 
and signed by three or four thousand persons has recently been submitted to 
the Bombay Government. If, in spite of the teaching of experience gained 
during the past seven years, Government are still unwilling to accede to the 
prayer of the memorialists, we hope they will at least take the public into their 
confidence and lay before them the grounds on which it is thought desirable to 
maintain a system in the efficacy of which people have lost all faith. The 
Dnydénodaya and the Akhbar-e-Souddgar write in a similar strain. | 


23. The latest A’bkari Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency 
shows that the A’bk4ri revenue is gradually increasing. 
Comments on the A’bkéri ‘he Department brought in a net profit to Govern- 


aes ee eae (51), ment of 63 lakhs of rupees, This exceeds the net 
108 Ton ey ’ receipts of the preceding year by three lakhs, But 


the local Government is not apparently satisfied with 
this small increase. They say in their Resolution on the Report that they 
await the suggestions of the A’bkiri Commissioner regarding the fees to be 
levied from the holders of liquor licenses. It seems that Government desire to 
increase the number of such licenses so that they may derive increased receipts 
therefrom. In other words, they desire to increase the revenue by spreading 
the vice of drunkenness among the people. 


24. Considerable inconvenience is caused to passengers arriving at the 
.. Viramgam Railway Station from any of the States in 
pas heen sete Kathiawér owing to the creation ofa Customs naka at 
Praja Bandhu (27), 17th that place. The luggage of all arrivals at the station 
Jane; Gujardtt Panch (21), is examined and an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. is 
ls Jan.; Mahi Kantha jovied from them in respect of any dutiable articles 
azette (68), 17th Jan. ss 
found therein. All goods sent by goods trains are simi- 
larly subjected to a searching examination, and no waggon is allowed to proceed 
to its destination unless its contents are carefully examined. The examination takes 
place at the convenience of the Customs officials, and this oecasionally causes 
delay of more than a week at a time in the arrival of goods at the stationof delivery. 
The appraiser with whom rests the valuation of the goods is a European, and his 
valuations are sometimes extravagant. We recently came across a case in 
which the valuation of this officer was as high as Rs. 1,400, when the value 
of the goods as stated in the invoice was only Rs. 800. If a native officer 
were to be appointed as appraiser, the grievances of the trading public would be 
considerably minimised. [The Gujardti Panch makes similar remarks. The Mahi 
Kdntha Gazette suggests that some means should be found to mitigate the 
inconvenience caused to the public by the system of levying the Customs duty 
at the Viramgdm Railway Station. The paper thinks that some arrangement 
may conveniently be arrived with the ‘Native States of Kathiawdr whereby 
the necessity of levying the duty at Viramg4m may be obviated.] 
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25. In some parts of this district, especially in Sangameshwar and 
Rajapur Talukas, serious mischief is done by tigers, 
_ A plea for granting arms whichcarry away the cattle of the rayats. The rayats 
pear to the people of the are ynable to prevent the depredations of wild beasts 
atnagiri District on @ more ~ 
Steal caitaes for want of weapons. We hope the local authorities 
Satya Shodhak (134), 17th will take pity upon the rayats in their defenceless con- 
Jan. dition and show more liberality to them in granting 
arms licenses. Inthe caseofa gentle and law-abiding 
population like that of Ratnagiri District, there is no fear whatever of the 
privilege of carrying arms being in any way abused. The Collector knows the 


condition of the people, and we hope he will try to remedy their grievance. 


26. The Hitechchhu writes that at acertain shop. near Mahurat Pol in 

ki Ahmedabad some fifty to seventy-five persons con- 

cise! speculation at Ah- orecate daily for indulging in swita gambling and 
Hitechchhu (68),21 Jan, freely speculate in opium or in jota-patia. The 
paper fails to understand why the local Police should 


not promptly run these speculators to earth and bring them to book. 


27. “The introduction of the Indian Arbitration Act has not brought 
: about as satisfactory results as were expected from it. 
Pov htin Pe at Kavichie So far as this Province is concerned it 
Phen (11), loth Jan. has been extended only to Karachi, but we find 
from the fact ot objections invariably taken to the 
awards made by arbitrators that it is not being worked on satisfactory 
lines. Such awards are very often between local European firms and 
native dealers. The European firms have their own special agreements 
containing very strict and hard conditions, and as native merchants have to do 
business with them, they have no option but to submit to the terms and condi- 
tions embodied in such agreements, and it is only when a breach of the agree- 
mert takes place that the need for invoking the aid of the Arbitration Act 
arises. ‘he agreements of the European firms invariably contain a clause 
that in the event of any dispute arising between the seller and the purchaser 
the matter should be referred to arbitration—each party to nominate its own 
arbitrator, but that the arbitrators should be Luropean merchants only...6...4 
We really fail to see why European firms doing business in Karachi should@in- 
variably insist upon European merchants alone acting as arbitrators? Do they 
think that there is no native merchant fit to be an arbitrator ?.......... We have 
often heard native merchants say that when European arbitrators sit to enquire, 
their enquiry is not generally thorough but superticial, as they run away with the 
idea that the objections taken by the native dealers are untenable and frivolous. 
If that be so, why should so many European firms, though represented by able 
counsel, have Jost their cases in courts of law? .......« Itmust not also be 
supposed that by the settlement of disputes by private arbitration under the Indian 
Arbitration Act the costs to the native dealers are in any way minimised. The 
arbitration fee of European merchants is generally high, and all the cosis 
are in most cases thrown upon the native merchant The Indian Arbi- 
tration Act should, therefore, have been introduced into Karachi as a tentative 
measure only. Undoubtedly it is very beneficial and less expensive to those 
who have practically no disputes between them but merely wish to havea 
decree passed by a court of law in order to give to the award the effect of a 
decision of a court of justice. We hope that arbitrators appointed in disputes 
arising out of mercantile contracts will have regard to the observations 
made by us and will try to vive their awards in such a way as fo give very 
little cause for discontent and dissatisfaction to any of the parties.” 


98. A correspondent writes to the Phenix: —“ Lately I visited the Minchar 
lake. There was an outcry among the people living in 

Grievance of certain poor the vicinity. From time immemorial they have lived 
people residing in the vicin'*y upon the produce of the lake which is rich in fish, 
° Paonia (11) 20th Jan. )-  pirds, papun and pan grass. Lately, the Collector has 
prohibited the catching of duck and water-fowl by nets 

or by shooting them, This has not only deprived the poor people of their means 
of livelihood, but put Government to a loss of revenue to the i. nount of about 
Rs, 2,800. Further, they have also been ordered not to pluck the blossom of 
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the pan plant growing so luxuriant!y in the lake. This blossom is used in 
making a country stuff commonly sold in the bazaarand known as burani, The 
above prohibition presses heavily on the poor folk, who for four months during 
the cold season catch fowl], live upon them and carry the surplus to the neigh- 
bouring market for sale. The feathers also bring in profit. The aggrieved 
persons have approached the Collector and the Commissioner on the subject, 
praying that the hardship be removed, but their cry has been a cry in the 
wilderness. Feeling compassion on them I write to you in the hops that through 
the columns of your paper you will raise your powerful voice in their bebalf and 
move the authorities to remove the hardship under which the helpless people 
living near the Manchar lake are labouring at present. You will thus earn 
their lasting gratitude. It was but lately that the Collector of Larkhdna was 
indignant because the forest fuel contractor of his district deprived the 
notorious Brohis of their means of livelihood by not employing them, but 
strange to say, the same Collector is himself now taking away the bread from 
the mouths of their innocent people,” 


29. The lot of Post Masters and their subordinates, whenever they have 
got any, is indeed a very sad one, and it behoves the 
Grievances of Post Masters 2Uthorities to adopt immediate means to make it 
ink thats anbuniiniles. more bearable for them. ‘Lhese untortunate men 
Irabhet (47), 9th Jan., have to work fromearly morn till late at night. If 
Eng. cols.; Satya Shodhak there is a '!elegraph Office attached to the Post Office, 
Se Aeiiriutees they may be disturbed even in their slumbers at any 
time for transmitting and receiving urgent messages, We do not think it 
can be the intention of Government that its lowest paid servants in the Postal 
Department should be subjected to veritable drudgery, which makes life 
scarcely worth living. ‘The matter has only to be reported to Government, and 
we are sure they will readily grant relief where it is sorely needed.”’ [The 
Satya Shodhak writes :—A postal sorter was recently tried before the Sessions 
Judge at Dharwdr on a charge of throwing a bundle of letters into a tank 
with a view to lighten his task. He seems to have done so in sheer worry, and 
even the Sessions Judge admits in his judgment that the higher postal authorities 
are indirectly responsible for the commission of offences like these, since they 
throw an enormous amount of work on their low-paid subordinates. ‘lhe work of 
the Postal Department has increased considerably of late, and the complaint of 
postal officials being overworked is very common, if not universal. We hope 
the Post Master General will soon come to the relief of his overworked and 
low-paid subordinates. | 


Legislation. 


30, Lord Curzon’s speech on the Official Secrets Bill had made us very 
hopeful that the Bill during its passage through the 
The Official Secrets Bill. Select Committee would be divested of its objectionable 


Sinj Vartaman (77), 20th | ona 
Jan,; Akhbar-e-Seudagar features, but the latest announcement on the subject 


(55), 20th Jan.; Jém-e-Jam- made by our contemporary, the Anglishman, has com- 
shed (23), 21st Jan. pletely disappointed our expectations, Our contem- 

porary states that the particular section referring to 
civil secrets, which had become the target of so vehement an attack when the Bill 
was first introduced into the Council, remains unmodified in the Bill as revised by 
the Select Committee. If this be true, the measure will effectively gar the 
mouths of native journalists and indirectly invest Government officers with 
despotic powers. It is futile now to expect any concession from Government 
in this matter, and it therefore behoves the leading public associations in 
the country to convene public mectings and to enter an emphatic protest 
against the Bill. (The Akhbar-e-Soudagdr and the Jdm-e-Jamshed write in 
a similar strain. | 


31. ‘ Doctor Miller’s discourse on the Universities Bill, we see, has been 

_ made much of by afew blind apologists of the 

Decks Bes onthe Uni- GQurzonic legislation which is now being hacked and 
pene (24), 17th hewed in the Select Committee, But we have 
Jan, Eng. cola, |? failed to discover the ground on which the enthusiasts 
of the measure attempt to be in harmony with the 
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learned doctor. We cannot but reiterate for the dozenth timo the fact that 

the brunt of the opposition to the Bill is to be sought in the general power 
which the Government takes in more than one section to control the action of 
the University. The popular contention is that in the existing charters there 
is ample power vested in Government to check and control the action of the 
University authorities and that it would be an interference with the legiti- 
mate functions of the Senate and the Syndicate to curtail the freedom which is 

‘ absolutely necessary for a right guidance of University affairs and for the main- 
tenance of a high standard of academic efftciency.” 


82. Though it is now over three months since the new Khoti Bill was 
tins thai hun referred to a Select Committee for consideration, we 
= hike PRES regret to say that the people of this district have not as 

ea ricerca cach cashes yet laid their views on the measure betore Government, 
The present Bill is by no means less obnoxious than that 
of 1898; nay, in some respects, its consequences are, it is feared, likely to be 
even more disastrous than those of its predecessor. It will strike at the root of 
the stability of the proportion of the produce to be made over by the tenants to 
the Khots and give rise to endless disputes between them. In consequence of 
this the tenants as well as the Khots would sustain untold loss, and this district, 
already notorious for its poverty, would become poorer still, As the Bill would 
be specially disastrous to the tenants, they should hold meetings to con- 
sider how their interests would be alfected by it. Some mischievous persons 
have created in the minds of the illiterate tenants a belief that Government 
intend to convert them into dharekaris. This, however, is a mistake. If any 
one were to disillusion the tenants and explain to them the true nature of the 
Bill, he would be conferring an obligation upon them. Tho present attitude 
of indifference on the part of the Khots towards the Bill is perhaps due to a 
belief that Government are this time bent upon passing it into law, and that all 
efforts to oppose their resolve would be unavailing. 


Education. 


33. ‘ With a view toassist qualified Indians in promoting tie improvement 
Omar ae aie er ee ee of existing native industries and the development of 
echnical scholarships pro- 3 : 
posed to be awarded by the New ones the Government of India have announced 
Government of India to- their readiness, asa tentative measure, to’ award a 
Indian students to enable small number of technical scholarships to promising 
tog tae Phe bean candidates well qualified in some particular branch of 
Europe. s industry. The Indian Government have wakened up 
Gujardtt (19), 17th Jan., toa sense of their duty somewhat late. But no one 
Eng. cols, ; Rast Goftdr (28), expects them to do the right thing at the right 
ae Sony ne om moment, especially in matters relating to the indus- 
trial regeneration of the country. Years ago Japan moved in the direction in 
which our Government have now been pleased to take action. The Mysore 
as well as the Baroda States have already anticipated the Indian Government 
in this matter. But we must be thankful even for small acts of justice or 
mercy, however tardy. We have no doubt that the present announcement 
with reference to the scheme sanctioned by Lord Curzon’s Government will be 
gratefully welcomed by our countrymen. The precise number of scholarships 
has not been stated. ‘The scheme would seem to be conceived in a spirit of 
over-caution almost amounting to distrust. But its details are not yet before 
us. We, however, trust that it will be carried out in a sympathetic spirit so 
as to enable Government to gather sufficient experience and enlarge its scope 
with a view to meet the growing requirements of a vast country like India....... 
We are glad that Government have not confined the scholarships only to 
students going to Great Britain for receiving technical education. It has been 
wisely left to students to avail themselves of the educational facilities offered by 
Continental or American institutions,’ [The Rast Goftdr makes similar 
comments. | 


84. “The Government of India seem to be determined to wipe out the 
reproach that they have not done anything to advance 
Pioneer yr Sa > the cause of technical education among Indian people. 
ae , For, this week we have the welcome news that with 
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a view to provide higher technical education for the natives of India which may 
qualify them to assist in promoting the improvement ofexisting native industries 
and the development of new industries Government have decided, as an experi- 
mental measure, to give a small number of technical scholarships to promising 
candidates well qualified in some particular branch of industry, Hach scholar- 
ship will be of the value of £150 ayear asa rule. But the amount of the 
scholarship may be increased in special cases, Each scholarship will be, as a 
rule, tenable for two years, but this period may be increased or reduced. 
Besides the amount of his scholarship a scholar will also get the amount of fees 
payable to the institution where he will study, and also his travelling expenses. 
It will be left entirely open to each scholar to choose his own industry, and the 
scholarship will be paid whether the scholar chooses to study in England 
or in any of the Continental countries or America, We can understand why 
Japan may have been omitted in this connection, but we are of opinion 
that as Government have simply the interests of techninal education at heart, 
they would have done well to give one more facility to Indian scholars by 
allowing the scholarships to be held also in Japan. For it is well-known that 
living in Japan is appreciably cheaper than living in Europe or America, and, 
moreover, it is said to be the experience of those who have visited Japan as well 
as Europe or America that the Japanese are more sympathetic in their treat- 
ment of Indians than the people of Europe or America. A scholarship of 
£150 a year would, as a rule, have to be supplemented from private resources 
if the scholar would study in Europe or America: this would be unnecessary if 
he were to go to Japan; and in Japan he could also get greater facilities in 
studying industries than anywhere else. Taking into consideration the cordial 
relations between England and Japan just at this moment, we almost think that 
the omission of Japan is a mistake only inadvertently made.’ [The Samarth 
and several other papers of the week make similar remarks. | 


35. ‘It speaks well of Lord Curzon and of his Government to initiate and 
i _. encourage industrial education. The Government of 
J Native Opinion (38), 17th Jndia ought to have taken the lead long ago; but 
an., Eng. cols,; Indu Pra- r 
kish (36), 18th Jan. better late than never, and we may say that if the 
| Government of India continue to evince the same 
interest in matters technical and industrial, we may hope for the economical 
regeneration of India at no distant date. ‘The people of India are convinced 
that unless they push their way in the industrial world their case is hopeless ; 
and unless Government come forward with a helping hand, people cannot do 
much in this direction; we are, therefore, obliged to the Government of India 
for their present move, though it may not be a very long move.’ |The ladu 
Prokdsh makes similar remarks, ] 


36. ‘ Of all the Commissions and Committees appointed by Lord Curzon to 

6 ae ee ee take evidence and report on administrative reforms, 

ee tha Chavermmect the Committee which was asked to report on the best 
tion of the Government cf ; ; 

India on Industrial Educae Means of developing industrial education has been 


tion in Indian the least successful. The subject is one of extreme 
— of India (16), 28rd and acknowledged difficulty........... The Govern- 
Q. 


ment had instructed the- Committee as to what its 
own views were and laid down certain priociples which would have to be 
borne in mind in developing any schems. ‘These instructions were so minute 
and so specific that it is difficult to understand what exactly the Committee was 
to do if the evidence collected by it did not, in general, favour the Government’s 
plan. It has happened, in fact, that the Committee could not adhere to the 
instructions closely, and it proceeded on principles of its own. The Government 
has not been able to accept the Committee's views, and thus the report has 
been practically set aside. ‘Thus, beyond the information collected by the 
Committee and the opinions it has recorded, its labours have been infructuous, 
..seeeeee ‘The scheme recommended by the Committee would substitute in the 
place of the industrial schools, as at present conducted, State supervision of 
workshops, where apprentices are received and trained. ‘I'he question, 
therefore, reduces itself to this: ‘ Are we to have schools or workshops, students 
or apprentices?’ The Committee favours one ideal and the Goverriment adhere 
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37. An American traveller, who recently visited India, has given to the 
ikoriition 16. dluccted world his impressions about the people of this country 
Indians to establish schools. Which are well worth consideration. He observes 
in rural areas for the spread that Englishmen have closely interlinked their own 
ahertorg a of asc ag he 7 cc nag of the Indians and have 
, Sua 3 thereby brought stability to their rule in this country. 
cis ea nctaratis Now, this may be true of urban centres, but not of 
rural India, In remote out-of-the-way villages vestiges of British rule are not 
so much in evidence as in towns and cities. The American traveller goes on to 
notice one marked deficiency of British rule, He says the efforts put forth by the 
British for the spread of education in India are not as thorough-going as one would 
wish, But he forgets that the British do not want to create another America in 
India. They have had bitter experience of the consequences of universal en- 
lightenment in America, and they do not want to repeat the experiment in India. 
Why should they then try to make the spread of education in India universal ? 
This duty belongs to the people themselves rather than to the rulers, British 
rule in India is founded upon the ignorance of the people, Why should they 
then weaken the foundations of their rule by spreading enlightenment among 
the illiterate masses? Let the educated Indians, who now throng Government 
offices in search of employment in vain, go to small villages and establish 
schools, quite independent of Government aid, for the instruction of their 
ignorant fellow-countrymen, If such schools were to be started throughout 
the country, they would become veritable centres of patriotic movements and be 
a power in the hands of the popular party, At any rate, they will serve 
to dispel ignorance, and that would not be a small gain by itself, 


88. ‘ Arabic-Sindhi is the official language in this province. Both Hindus 

and Muhammadans speak it and use the Arabic-Sindhi 

; Rd nas Fous © ‘4, Character. Government have opened schools for teach- 
Municipal and Educational ing it to all. The expenses are met out of the local cess, 
authorities in Sind upon andthe Provincial Revenue. The local cess is levied 
Hindu-Sindhi Schools. from the zamindars, who are mostly Muhammadans. 
a ae (46), 9th Jan, The Provincial Revenue also comes from the zamin- 
ae dars, but with regard to it _Muhammadans cannot 
make any exclusive claim, but the funds must be devoted to the educa- — 
tion of the general public. The Muhammadans form three-fourths of the 
general population, Hence three-fourths of the allotment from this fund should 
be utilized for Muhammadan education and one-fourth for the education of others. 
We grant that the money as it is being spent on Arabic-Sindhi and English 
Schools is all rightly spent. But why in the name of goodness should any money 
be spent on the teaching of Hindu-Sindhi and Gurmukhi character which are 
only learnt by Banias for commercial or religious purpose? The support given 
to these schools out of the local cess and the general revenue is really at the 
expense of the Muhammadans. We are sorry this injustice so long perpetrated 
by the Educational Department has not attracted the notice of Government. 
The Shikdérpur Municipality maintains several of these schools, one-third of the ex- 
penses being met out of the local cess and the provincialfund. Besides, there are 
a number of indigenous schools, in which scholars are taught only how to read and 
write Hindu-Sindhi. They, too, receive grants from the provincialfund, When 
the Hindus receive aid for schools in which their religious character are taught, 
why isa similar concession denied to Muhammadan schools in which Persian and 
Arabic are taught? Both these languages are far more important and necessary 
con 1913—7 
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than Hindu-Sindhi, Persian being a compulsory subject in the Training College 
and the High Schools, and Arabic being among the second languages in Colleges, 
Hindus as well as Muhammadans have to learn Persian, but Hindu-Sindhi and 
Gurmukhi are nowhere required. The one is used by shop-keepers for their 
account books; the other enables Hindus to read their scriptures. The Depart- 
ment has no right to spend money on such education. The municipal revenue 
is also for general use, Toappropriate any part for the religious and commercial 
education of a particular community is wrong in principle. We hope the 
matter will be taken up at the forthcoming Muhammadan Educational Oon- 
ference,” 


Railways. 


39. The report on the accidents on the Indian Railways for the year 
ending 3lst December 1903 is not at all pleasant 
Comments on the report yeading. The terrible increase in mortality from 
— on Indian Keil- 5 oe from year f ~~ : age’ con- 
_ Glusive of the deterioration of the Railway admini- 
ere stration. We do not know who is responsible for the 
esent deplorable state of things, The majority of the railway passengers 
eing natives of India, it is but fair to suppose that they are the principal 
sufferers, Our blood boils at the thought that those who are the chief contri- 
butors to the railway revenue should be the greatest sufferers, Railways are 
not at all suited to a poverty-stricken country like India. By rendering travel- 
ling easy, the railways have driven out of existence those somewhat primitive 
but safer modes of conveyance which were previously in vogue. Is it not strange 
that, despite such bitter and painful experiences, we should still resort to 
railways asa means of travelling from one place to another? We feel very 
sorry tbat we, who chiefly contribute to the earnings of the Railway Companies, 
should be exposed to inconvenience, insult and sometimes even death. It 
is a great pity that as a reward for all this the Railway authorities should 
concert measures to exclude us from all employment on railways except in a 
menial capacity. 


Municipalities. 


40. ‘ Now that Colonel Thornhill is in our midst inspecting the different 
meer dition of Parts of the Cantonment we would take the oppor- 
certain lovatitics withia the tunity of drawing his particular attention to certain 
limits of the Poona Oanton- insanitary spots within Cantonment limits. We 


ment. recently had occasion to refer to the apparent indiffer- 
. Poona Observer (12), 19th ence of the Cantonment authorities to the existence of 
an. the filthy nullah which flows through the western 


portion of the Cantonment. We can assert without fear of contradiction that 
if there was a responsible Health Officer in this place he would not for a 
moment tolerate this running conglomerate of filth, tainting the air with its 
noisome smells and making the locality a veritable death-trap. We know 
that the Municipal authorities are very loud in their professions of regard for the 
public health, but their sentiments do not crystallize into deeds.” 


Native States. 


41, As promised in our last issue, we proceed to deal with the question 
| of the general administration of Native States. 
Some general observations Evyery Native State is, roughly speaking, subject to 
N, = administration of qya) gontrol. Firstly, the Chief administers its 
Prokéshak (58), 15th Jan, fairs; and secondly, there is the Political Agent, 
who is a kind of second ruler and who is constantly 

appealed to for redress by the discontented portion of the Ohief’s subjects. 
The Chief’s position is thus rendered very delicate. He must either humour 
his subjects so that they may not carry any complaints against him to the 


Political Agent, or he must flatter the Political Agent so that he may not be 
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inclined to interfere with the affairs of the State. The Chief generally finds it 
easier to propitiate one man than a multitude of men, and thus the interests of 
his subjects are often neglected. It is, therefore, the duty of the subjects of 
Native States to show perfect loyalty to the Chief and render it needless for 
him to propitiate the Political Agent. The lot of a Karbhari ina Native State 
is even worse than that of the Chief. He has to serve and please three masters, 
viz., the Chief, the Political Agent and the people of the State. [The paper 
next proceeds to refer particularly to the administration of the Jath State, 


which, it remarks, is showing signs of steady improvement under the supervision 
of the Collector of Bijépur. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42, The Kalpatarw publishes & summary of the speech delivered by 
Mr. R. M. Sane before a meeting recently held 
_, nocount obo Puvlio mect- at Péngri (vide paragraph 39 of the last Weekly 
” Walpelara (1 10), 17th Jan. Report). After alluding to the present deplorable 
condition of the country, Mr. Sane said :—The object 
of this meeting is to enlighten the common people on the topics discussed by our 
public leaders and secure the co-operation of the masses in the work of national 
advancement, We are all accustomed to co-operate in all but political matters, 
because from olden times it has been our belief that the sovereign has absolute 
authority to do what he likes, and that there can be no appeal against his doings. 
We must give up these old-fashioned ideas if we want to move with the rest of 
- the world. The British constitution rests on public opinion, that is to say, every 
—_ in Great Britain partially exercises sovereign authority, That system of 
overnment is partly introduced into this country by our present rulers, If 
we want to benefit by this system, we must strive to create a public opinion 
in India which will be potent to influence the acts of Government. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 26th January 1904. « 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Gusariti—continued. 
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Bania) ; 87, | 
" 75 | Punch Dand eee Do, wat A es »».| dJainnddas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42. 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... oes) MEMOCGBONA ces} DG, see oe. SaV4ibh4i Radichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
77 | Sd4nj Vartam4n -| Bombay oe coe} Daily — ove ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo. Partners being— 2,500 
10 : (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 48. 
| (2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
- (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 | Sind Vartam4n » Kar&chi ... »..| Weekly i .| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
00 79 | Stri Bodh ... ove sont EAB eas e--| Monthly ...| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 .. 400 
80 Surat Akhb4r eee es.| Surat eee eee Weekly PTY) Go Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi > 48 Ty) vee 300 
0 81 | Svadesh Banodhu ... .| Mahudha it Des -.-| Anopsi Mancklal Visashriméli ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| 30. 
HIND! | 
50 82 | Pandit ... cee oo] Poonay see vee) Weekly oor -ee| Govindrao Gangiram Wainwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
| 83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... nA gas Sage .»-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 38. : 
00 KANARESE. 
00 84 | Digvijaya ... si ree} Gadag eee --| Weekly ... .«| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
R5 Hubli Patra eos ree} Hubli eee eee #3 Do. eos tee Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti ; Hindu (Deshasth 2006 
00 . Brahman) ; 32. : 
86 | Karndtak Vritta ... o| Dharwar eco  D0e ave (1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Annacharya Bialachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: 1 : (Deshasth Brahman); 04. 
00 87 | Loki Bandhu _s.. eee DO, ove on eee apa .|Gururaéo R4chavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 130 
, | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
00 $8 | Loka Mitra eee  ev| Haveri (Dhar-; Do. «2 ..|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
| war). Brahman) ; 27. 
00 89 | Rajahanaa... nas «e-| Dharwar ees! Dos eee. oe} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar,; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| | _ héda Brahman); 40. 
00 90 | Rasik Ranjini ... | Gadag .. o-| Dee eco eee| Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja} 200 
| Be Brahman); 40, 
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MARATHI. 


Arunodaya eee 
A’ryavart ... oe 
Bakul _... ee 
Belgaum Samachar 
Bhu’‘t os eee 


| Chandanshu 


Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Chitragupta ove 
Dakshin Vritta «+. 
Deshakdélavartaman 
Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dny4n Sagar... 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh ove 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Jagatsum4ch4r 

Kal ee 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral [oxil 


Kesari ... 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Lokamata ., iat 


Mah4rdshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta eee 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Sam4chfr... 
Nasik Vritta ... 


Nip4ni Vaibhav ..,. 
Nydy Sindhu .,,, 
Pandhari Bhushan 
Pandbari Mitra ... 


e° Thana eee 


Dhulia eco 


.| Ratndgiri 
.| Belgaum... 


Bombay 
T4sgaon ... 


ee QOhikodi ee6¢ 


Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 


inf OE. Sis 


.| Kolhdpur 
.| Brandol eee 


Dharwar 
Kolhapur 


ee, ee 


.| Ahmednagar 


ee Poona eee 


.| Thana ... 


.| Poona eee 


Sholapur 


«| POONAscee 


Khandesh Chitragupta ... 


..| Bombay... 


Poona .,.. 
Dbulia ... 
ee mas 
Vengurla 


TERETE sce 


Weekly 200 


,.| Monthly 
‘ Weekly eee 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly vee 


.| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


..| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 

-| Hari Bhikaji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
.| Anandrao Rdmchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
-| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
..| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
.| Abaji Ramchandra SAvant ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 


..| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu {Chandra- 
.|Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 
..| Rao Saheb Antdéji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 
.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4hb- 
.| Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 


| Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth 
..| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


.| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
.| Krishndji Naér4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Bréhman); 59. 


Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 


40. 

(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Brahman); 37. 


41. 


Jagannath B&laji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38. 


seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Chitpi4wan Br4hman) ; 55. 
man); 88. 

Brahman); 39. 


pawan Brahman); 60. 
Radoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 


Prabhu) ; 39. 


(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 36. , 
Pre § Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bra@hman; 44. 


Brdhman) ; 36. 


Brahman) ; 48. 

Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 

Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


Brahman); 26. 
P4ndurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 
38. 


K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Do. do. eee 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpfiwan 
Bréhman) ; 27. 


Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
(Deshastha Bribman); 49. 
Views Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 
r4hman) ; 30. : 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Braéhman) ; 32 
Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 40. 
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Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...] Do. 
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eee} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 


.|Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
| Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 
| BAmchandra 
..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 
.|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
.| Raoji Hari Athavie; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brd4h- 
.| Hari Naréyan Limaye; 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (KaméAti) ; 44 
..| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 


.| Vishnu Nadrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
.| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


..| Ganesh Narayan Joshi; 
.| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
a Po Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Saddshiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


65. 
.| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 
.| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 


.|Mahamad Ali 
.| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 
.|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
.| Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 
.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 


| Muhammadan 3 49. 
| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 


Brdhman) ; 37. 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nardyan 


Kashalkar ; 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 


Hindu 


35. 


man) ; 


Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brdhman) ; 57. 


Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man) ; 29, 


42. 

V4man Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man) ; 22. 
Br4hman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Bréhman); 33. 


. Bradhman); 36. 
Na — Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
B 


i: 4 
rahman) ; 43. 

Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 


pawan Brahman) ; 48. 
Brahman) ; 25. 
(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... “0s 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
Laxman V4aman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brazhman) ; 38. 


man) ; 37. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 
Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 


»-Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 


} (Sunni); 32. 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
Muhammadan ; 49. 

man; Muhammadan ; 25. 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


| (Shaik) ; 36. 
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MARA’ THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


162 Chandrtie ae oes e--| Bagalkot vee] Weekly coe oo} Bando, Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 
163 | Siddheshvar eee oa oa oe i RS Ge cee — Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 125 
43. 


MarAtut AND UrpUwv. 


164 | Champ2vati eos »--| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ra4jurkar; Hindu 150 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 35. 


165 | Gulbarga Sam&chdr __,..) Gulbarga s-| Do. oe  «+-| Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 350 
4,4. 


MaRA’THI AND SANSKBIT. 
166 | Bramhodaya ose e.| Kolhapur ...( Weekly ... »..| Ne@r#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 450 
Brahman). 
PORTUGUESE-KLONKANI. 
167 | A Luz ron ia ...| Bombay... «| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 nee ‘as 700 


| | | | 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under differert: heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. & 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI[ ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Jfttra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<«,. 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furaishel by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Pericdicals. 
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HINGUISH. 
6a) Indian Textile Journal.) Bombay ...| Monthly .| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineers} 800 
M aRATHI, 
o-| Wai .. — | Weokly -s| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindy (Chit-}| 200 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, We wish to raise a timely protest against the proposal to quarter a 
Canadian regiment in India, which, according to the 
Proposed quartering of a London correspondent of the Pioneer, has been 
aoa gy imeete (58), privately discussed some time now and is the subject 
97th Jan, of a definite official statement. The proposal is 
reported to have emanated from Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
the present War Minister, which affords one more proof, if proof were needed, 
of how hopeless it is for the Indians to expect justice at the hands of the present 
British Cabinet. The regiment in question is to be quartered in India at the 
expense of this country. We desire to know whether the Indian Government 
have been consulted in the matter and whether they are going to make a strong 
protest against such an absolutely unjustifiable proposal. We hope our public 
men will take all practicable measures to nip the scheme in the bud, 


2. If an enquiry into the causes of the poverty and present deplorable con- 
dition of India were to be instituted as recommend- 
On what does the stability ed by some British statesmen, it would at once appear 
. hot ig rule in India that the so-called material prosperity and commercial 
y sel (91), 24th Jan, Progress of India was a pure myth and existed only 
in the imagination of a few optimistic advocates of 
British policy in India. It seems to be the belief of our rulers that they can 
hold India by the sword, and that the stability of their sway depends on the 
army and on the exclusion of natives from all posts of responsibility in the 
countrys administration. But this is a vain and idle belief. They should 
remember that no army, however large and well equipped, can support their 
rule if they neglect to conciliate public opinion and to induce a belief in the 
minds of natives that the present Government is the best that they can have. 
It is sheer madness to think that a mere handful of whites can defend the 
country against foreign aggression or suppress an internal revolt. 


3. A correspondent contributes to the Kesari some verses under the head- 

ing “India’s Sankrant,”’ of which the following is: 

Lord Curzon compared the purport:—This goddess wields. sway over thirty 
0 ee Sankrant” crores of people. She cannot bear heat at all and 
( Keeari (113) “8 i resides for eight months at Simla. She came like a 
wave from the West and squeezes wealth from us in 

the shape of taxes, She is of white complexion and wears a placid look. Her 
appearance is that of a male, and is thirty-five years of age. Her vow 1s to , 
ruin others, She is not content with travelling by rail or by steamer, but. 
affects to ride on a lordly elephant. She requires twenty. thousand (rupees) for 
her food and wishes for a reward withal. She paraded in pomp ata NDarbar,. | 
while the pageant was got up at other people’s expense. She is ceaselessly 
anxious to dazzle the world by her glory and is inordinately fond of travelling, 
She is.an adept in-attaining her objects. She habitually indulges in sweet and 
suasive speech, but this device of hers is now stale ; there is no pleasure in being 
tempted by a mirage, The crown of morality which she wears on her head may 
be compared to the lustre of the moon. In the dark fortnight the moon’srays are 
hidden, while in the bright fortnight they are clearly visible. The crown of the 
goddess remains hidden when black men are concerned, but is readily visible in the 
white men’s cause. She brings forth a breed of commissions and broods over 
them like a hen. She has cast one eye on Kashmere and with the other 1s 
searching new regions, Herglanceis keen and unerring like that of a crow 
and never misses her prey, She ha’ planted one foot in Thibet; the other she. 
has placed on the sea, but it is not yet firmly planted, lest Persia might foil her 
plans and humiliate her. She is thinking of assisting Japan against Russia in 
war, but has not decisively madeup her mind. She: bends the necks of the 
feudatories by holding them by their top-knots ani dea's blows with her mght 
fist, How can such a goddess prove propitious ? 
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4, A correspondent writes to the Kal:—English education has made 
our memories short, Perhaps it is impossible for 
A plea for the celebration starving individuals to have a long memory. It may 
. the birth anniversary of not be possible for the members of a famishing com- 
amdas, the Mahratta saint ‘ en een ; ; 
and the political preceptor of unity to distinguish themselves by heroic achieve- 
Shivaji. ments. In consequence of the overshadowing influ- 
Kal (109), 29th Jan. ence of the benign British r¢d7 we are becoming 
emasculated, but that is no reason why we should 
forget the deeds of our heroic ancestors, We have inherited their noble tradi- 
tions and are brought up among the same environments in which they were 
brought up. We breathe the same air as they did and admire the same 
natural scenery which they admired. The history of their exploits must be 
ever present to our minds, We ougnt to hold celebrations in honour of our 
worthy ancestors. The birth anniversary of the great Ramdas, the preceptor of 
Shivaji Maharaj, is fast approaching, and it is our duty to pray to him to come 
and live amongst us once more. Weneed not have any pompous pageant in 
his honour because he sets little store by these. Luxury and sensual pleasures 
each one of his pupil rigidly foreswore, and their minds were occupied night 
and day by dreams of national advancement. They were ready to slaughter 
the country’s tyrants and to annihilate its enemies. They scorned to bow their 
head before any mortal and placed their faith solely in God. Ramdas was 
the leader of sucha band of pupils. Let every lover of his country cherish his 
memory and invoke his blessing. 


5. When England was occupied with the Boer war, Russia seized Man- 
churia. Now, while Russia’s attention is occupied 
with the impending war with Japan, England is trying 
to seize Thibet and is thus paying back Russia in her 
own coin. This policy of tit for tat, which is being pursued by England, may be 
quite correct and just in the eyes of European statesmen, but China has thereby 
lost or is about to lose two valuable portions of herempire. If theother European — 
powers were to follow the example of just dealing set up by Russia and England 

in Asia, the whole of China will pass into their possession at an early date, and 
the Chinese will be inclined to pray to God that the European nations may in 
future act with injustice, since their “ just’? dealings in Asia threaten the dis- 
memberment of the Celestial Empire.’ But, whatever the Chinese may say or 
do, the “ justice-loving ’’ nations of Europe will not deviate in the least from the 
path of “ justice,’? and both Russia and England will steadily continue their 
ageressive policy in Manchuria and Thibet respectively. Hngland had cast 
secret glances at Thibet for along time past, but the overt policy of Russia in 
Manchuria gave her an excuse for openly seizing Thibet, which is a very 
desirable possession standing as it does at an altitude of 12,000 feet from the 
sea-level and boasting of a very cold and congenial climate which almost 
resembles that of England. A Bengali Babu entered Lhasa a few years ago 
and is now giving information to the British about the passes leading to the 
eapital of Thibet. The Thibetans allowed the Babu to enter Lhasa thinking 
that he would not betray their interests, but they were sadly mistaken, The 
people of an enslaved country like India are very dangerous and even more 
treacherous than those of a free country. If the English wished to open 
negotiations with Thibet they should have done so through the Government of 
China whose feudatory Thibet is. India’s trade with Thibet is also insignificant 
and not capable of much expansion. In spite of this, England has sent an 
expedition into that country. 


The Thibet expedition. 
Kal (109), 29th Jan. 


6, ‘“ It has been announced that the Financial Statement of the Indian 

| Government for the year 1904-1905 will be presented 

The forthcoming Budget on 23rd March, and that the discussion will take place 
of i ial — on the 380th, ‘The one great news of importance and 
len Sa ake )s interest to be recorded in connection with the Budget 
is that it is confidenfly expected that a considerable 

surplus will be announced. The surpluses which the Indian Government 
has shown in recent years have been in fact no surpluses at all. But since 
the financial jugglery goes on from year to year of showing fat surpluses, 
and since the financial experts of Government vouch for their genuine- 
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ness, if would be the better part of wisdom to accept them as_ such. 
Since the Indian Government tell us that what they show as_ surpluses 
are genuine surpluses, and since they have been found to recur in spite 
of every adverse circumstance during a protracted cycle of bad years, it 
would not be amiss if the country were to ask His Excellency the Viceroy to 
grant a substantial remission of taxation this year. It is admitted on all hands 
that the burden on land is at present far heavier than could be borne without 
much suffering by those who live by cultivating it. Then, there are the salt and 
the income taxes which might be advantageously reduced still further. Surely, 
if, in spite of the remissions of last year, the finances of India are in such pro- 
sperous condition that a considerable surplus is confidently expected, Lord 
Curzon ought to feel no hesitation in giving the necessary relief to the tax- 
payer.’ 

7. °‘It will be remembered that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, while 
diss Saaesalite 00x Gakhate lecturing on tbe life and character of Mr. Justice 
aud tha clued somning at the anade, some time ago, had incidentally referred to 
late Mr. Ranade’s private the suspicion which the Bombay Government enter- 
poe under Government tained for a time about the berg! of “vy illustrious 
orders, man and to the watch they kept over his doings and 
fc (28), 24th Jan, hig movements. Mr. Gokhale had also mentioned 

that Mr. Pollen, the brother of Dr. Pollen, had been 
told to keep an eye over Mr. Ranade. Dr. John Pollen appears to have been 
startled by the statement, and he has written to the Times of India that ‘ there 
is not a word of truth in the absurd story that he once, under orders of 
Government, opened Mr. Ranade’s private letters, fastened them up again, and 
passed them on as if nothing had happened.’ Dr. Pollen has also written 
to the Honourable Mr, Gokhale on the subject, and the retired Commissioner 
of Customs observes at the conclusion of his letter that ‘no English gentleman 
ever would or could act in the manner suggested, and no one who knows me 
would for a moment believe the story.’ ‘To us it seems that there has been 
some confusion of names and some misunderstanding about the matter. 
As far as we remember, Mr. Gokhale reterred not to Dr. Pollen himself, 
but to his brother, but it is just possible that even that gentleman was 
not concerned in the business as Mr. Ranade thought. The fact is not to be 
contested, however, that for lonz the deceased Judge of the Bombay High 
Court did not enjoy the confidence of the Government he served so loyally and 
devotedly.” , 


8. Dr. J. Pollen has written a letter contradicting the statement made by 
ie ok Fae Sten 8 the Honourable Mr. Gokhale that he at one time 

a en oe oo opened the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s letters, under 
the order of Government, before they reached Mr. Ranade. We daresay the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale has sufficient justification with him for connecting Dr. 
Pollen’s name with such an ugly transaction. It is unnecessary to go into the 
question whether Europeans are capable of such a mean act or get some natives 
to do itfor them. But there is no doubt that sevenor eight years ago private 
letters sent through the post were opened, fastened up again and passed on as 
if nothing had happened. We do not blame the Police or the Postal authori- 
ties for this, because special contingencies require special remedies, and the 
opening of private letters at a critical juncture is quite within the bounds of 
belief. We ure ready, however, to believe Dr. Pollen when he says that he 
personally has had nothing to do with the opening of the late Mr. Ranade’s letters, 


9. Dr. Pollen contradicts the Honourable Mr. cons statement that 
he (Dr. Pollen) used to open the late Mr. Justice 
Al (100), ithe. san. Easad’ fetta and says that there is not a word of 
truth in the story. This is not the first time that Mr. Gokhale’s statements about 
Europeans have been contradicted, About seven years ago he had to apolo- 
gise for having made an incorrect statement about certain British soldiers, 
his time Mr. Gokhale has given offence to a high British officer, and he will 
plainly have to expiate his sin by tendering an apology. We shall soon have 
occasion to read such an apology, and it is quite certain that Dr. Pollen’s. 
offended feelings will be completely soothed by it. Of course, no one in India 
who knows Dr. Pollen can believe that he is capable of opening other men’s 
letters, but when Dr. Pollen, while speaking about himself, incidentally remarks 
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that no English gentleman is capable of such an act, we cannot but feel 
doubtful about the matter. It is not possible for an ordinary person to have 
evidence in his possession showing that private letters are opened and read in 
India, because even if such letters are opened, no native is likely to know any- 
thing about such a secret proceeding, unless some European takes him into his 
confidence. But it is possible to disprove Dr. Pollen’s assertion that no 
European will ever stoop to sucha thing by citing a well known historical - 
instance, Joseph Mazzini, the celebrated Italian patriot, had sought refuge in 
England for some time while he was under the displeasure of his own Govern- 
ment, and his letters were opened at the time by the British Government. He 
convinced himself about this by resorting toa number of expedients and found 
that he received hés letters two hours later than other people. He used to post 
letters to his own address and found that the seals thereon were tampered with. 
Mazzini brought the matter to the notice of Parliament through an M.P. who was 
his friend and it created quite a sensation atthe time. ‘The Ministers of the day, 
after trying all manner of evasive replies, ultimately admitted the fact 
and a Committee which sat to inquire into the matter found Mazzini’s allegations 
to be correct. Now, Dr. Pollen says no Englishman will think of doing such 
a thing, nor is he capable of doing it. Now, the facts given above show that 
Englishmen are capable of doing such a thing. Nay, an Act of Parliament 
was passed in Queen Anne’s reign on the subject, and British Ministers like 
Lords Palmerston and Russel used to take advantage of its provisions. 
What becomes then of Dr. Pollen’s proud but empty boast that no Englishman 
will do, or is capable of doing, such things ? We do not mean to assert that the 
late Mr. Ranade’s letters were opened because Mazzini’s were opened. In the first 

lace, Mr, Ranade’s letters were quite unimportant as compared with Mazzini’s. 

t is useless, therefore, to try to raise Mr. Ranade in public esteem by represent- 
ing that he was subjected to persecution. ‘There are reports current in Poona 
showing the tendency of Mr. Ranade’s views and acts at the time which make it 
difficult to believe that the authorities would needlessly have taken the trouble of 
opening and then fastening up his letters. ‘Though Mr. Ranade’s letters may 
not have been opened, it does not follow that no private letters of native 
gentlemen have ever been opened, ‘The late Mr. Nana Moroji is reported to 
have been entrusted by Government with the task of opening private letters 
about the year 1857. This shows that the practice is not unknown even in 
India. It is alleged by some that though Europeans may not themselves open 
other people’s letters, they may be employing native agents to do it for them. 
But the blame of the transaction rests upon the prime mover all the same, and 
no one will seek shelter behind such a hollow plea that the act was done by 
others for him and not by himself. Besides, why should Englishmen be 
considered incapable of doing the thing, when they have done something worse, 
e.g., Clive committed a forgery, which cannot be said to be a less heinous act 
than openiug other men’s letters. Besides, why should not Englishmen resort 
to such acts at a critical juncture like the mutiny or the rising of Wasudeo 
Balvant ? | 


10. Though hardly two months have elapsed since Lord Lamington took 
ne up the reins of the Government of this Presidency, 
Ds Excellency Lord the movements of His Excellency during that short 
amington. ; ; : 
Akkbar-e-Islim (54), 27th period and his earnest desire to obtain first-hand 
Jan, information about the different communities have 
won for His Excellency the golden opinions of all. 
The daily visits of His Excellency to the different institutions of this city as 
well as the sincere desire he has been evincing to become familiar with the 
condition of affairs in the mofussil lead us to hope that he will not be a mere 
puppet in the hands of his olficial advisers, but will be guided in the conduct 
of the administration by his own independent judgment, 


11, “It is time now that the Government House authorities made up their 
Acttered—shortromings—in mind as to the rules which should be adopted for 
the system of admissions to presentations at His Excellency the Governor’s Levée. 
His Excellency the Govern- It would surprise His Kxcellency the Governor him- 
ors Levee, doy. oop Self, if he were told of the qualifications of many of 
Oriental Heview (10), 20th the worthies, who attend his Levées and are given 


sen. . admittance to Government House on reception days 
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But this would not be so glaring, if persons of real position and influence were 
not debarred from it. That this gives cause for irritation can easily be imagined, 
and we trust that the matter will be attended to before long. No time should 
be lost, in our opinion, in framing some definite rules with a view to prevent 
Levées and State receptions being brought into contempt. Surely if school-hoys 
are to be permitted to attend them on the score of their belonging to certain 
families, and men of position, education and influence are to be shut out, we do 
not see how the public at large could be made to think of these functions with 
the respect which they should inspire. We understand that some ten or twelve 
years ago rules were laid down and published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette on the subject. If so, will the authorities please see if those rules are 
followed as they should be, and that they are amended where necessary ? ”” 


12. We thoroughly endorse the flattering compliment paid by Lord 
Lamington, in his speech in laying the foundation 
His  Exeellency ord stone of the Telang Wing of the Elphinstone College 
Pamington anc tho leuiers Hostel, to the amiability and spirit of moderation of 
Beubar aldeue. the late Mr. Justice Telang, but some of our Anglo- 
Gujarati (19), 24th Jan. § Indian friends are trying to make capital out of these 
remarks by contrasting Mr, Telang’s moderation with 
the ways of our latter-day leaders. But we cannot at all agree with them 
here, and if they think that by means of such tactics they will succeed in 
lowering our present leaders in public esteem they are greatly mistaken. 
Public opinion has made great strides since the late Mr. Telang’s time, and 
the people now know full well the difficulties and obstacles placed by the 
authorities in the path of our leaders, Lord Lamington being a new arrival 
amongst us may not comprehend the real motives of our Anglo-Indian frieuds 
in singing the praises of the late Mr. Telang’s sobriety of views, but we believe 
that His Excellency is at any rate thoroughly alive to the necessity of taking 
the leaders of public opinion into his confidence and seeking their co-operation. 
Hie has already expressed his desire to seek such co-operation, and we there- 
fore trust that during his regime at least the work and worth of our leaders 
will be properly appreciated by Government, and that the people will have no 
cause for complaint on this score. 


13. “His Excellency the Governor’s appeal to European ladies to shake 
Ps oe themselves free from the thraldom of conventional visits 
ladies to sid the work of the #24 devote their leisure to the work of the Bombay 
Bombay Sanitary Associa- Sanitary Association is a very opportune one. And it 
tion. will, we have no doubt, be appreciated by none more 
Subodha_ Patrika (42), than the ladies themselves. ‘hese conventional visits 
oe ane, SRG SO have been found so irksome that we believe the subject 
has received the serious attention of the European community ; and a word in 
support of their abolition from such high quarters will go a great way to afford 
relief. And especially will the appeal be found welcome when it is coupled 
with a suggestion in favour of the health of the city. The cause of the Asso- 
ciation is so laudable in itself that it will need no further pleading or precedent ; 
but if precedent is wanted it can be found in the noble example of Miss Ilorence 
Nightingale. Her labours in tho interests of rural sanitation in India are too 
well known to need mention. We believe it is her earnest advocacy that has 
contributed a good deal to the improvement of village sanitation and water- 
supply in recent years in the mofussil; and we may confidently hope that the 
endeavours of her country-women in Bombay City will be even more fruitful 
than hers.” 


14, “ What sort of notice is Lord Curzon’s Government going to take of 

A 5 tx Kea the kidnapping case of Tinnevelly which has excited 
Pia be: 5 nc wo ha ort, an intense sensation throughout the length and 
Tinnevelly conversion case breadth of India? It is needless to point out toa 


(Madras). shrewd and sagacious rwer like Lord Curzon that if 
Prabhét (47), 16th Jan, yer a case called for his interference, it is the 
Eng. cols. one in question. A minor Hindu girl is kidnapped 


by missionary ladies, The father of the girl runs up to a Magistrate and lodges 
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a complaint. The missionary ladies are put on their trial. But soon the tables 
are turned against the complainant and his witnesses, They are charged with 
perjury and committed to the Nessions and are sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. The High Court is appealed to and that Court discharges them. 
But all the same they had to remain in jail for months. Can there be anything 
more scandalous or calculated to give a ruder shock to the people’s faith in the | 
impartial administration of justice, on which the foundation of the British 
Empire is said to be broad-based? If this disagreeable impression is to be 
removed, it is very necessary to take severe notice of the matter. Steps should 
also be taken to make some compensation to the shepherd and his companions 
who had to undergo imprisonment simply because the other party happened to 
belong to an influential class. The missionary lady, too, who is found guilty of 
the very offence for which the shepherd and his companions were sentenced 
to imprisonment, should not be allowed to escape scot-free. Otherwise it 
will be said that there is one law of perjury for the Indians and another for 
Europeans.” 


15. ‘Commenting on the Tinnevelly shepherd’s case referred to in our 
rs St eh bee last issue, a missionary journal of Calcutta thinks that 
or ead i it raises the important question whether natives are fit 
| to be raised to the position of High Court Judges at 
all. The Privy Council once referred to one of the two Brahman Judges, who 
have fallen so low in -the estimation of some missionary critics, as a ‘ great 
Judge ;’ the legal eminence of the other has been recognised by Government 
in a manner which might excite the envy of the best European lawyers 
practising in India. But in the opinion of their critics they have not only proved 
their own unfitness to hold high judicial appointments, but have brought 
discredit on their race generally. It only remains for us to hope that no one 
will go further and raise the question whether every Judge in the land should 
not be required to pass an examination in the principles and methods of Christian 
workers. We refuse to believe that the generality of missionaries will work 
themselves up to the pitch of excitement into which our journalistic contem- 
poraries have allowed themselves to be betrayed,” 


16. “Tilak has been released on bail by the Bombay High Court pending 
; the disposal of an application for revision submitted to 
aa ps ae s,, it. Wedonot wish to say anything in connection with 
Bug. cols. ’ the result of the appeal to the Sessions Court at this 
stage, though it suggests several remarks. But we 
cannot let this opportunity go by without entering our indignant protest against 
the wanton indignity put upon Tilak when he was being removed to the jail. 
He was, we are told, led to his destination handcuffed. Certainly a man of 
Tilak’s position could have been well spared this unnecessary outrage, It can- 
not be suggested as an excuse that he was handcuffed as a precaution against 
his escape. Why was he handcuffedthen? Government will have themselves | 
to thank if the zeal of their subordinates to harass and insult Tilak needlessly is 
attributed to the unusual attitude and uncommon interest taken by them with 
regard to this case.” 


17. Some persons entertain high hopes that the application for revision 


Kalpataru (110), 24th Jan. made to the Bombay High Court in the Tilak case 


would be favourably considered ; but those who know 
how that tribunal generally deals with such matters are not so sanguine about 
the result in the present case, We are not at all apprehensive that Tilak’s 
intellectual vigour would in any way be paralysed by his detention in jail. 
He is endowed with such a powerful intellect that he can take rank with 
Socrates. In point of moral courage, too, he may be placed on a level with 
Jesus Christ, Had there been any other man in his place, he would have 
succumbed beneath the load of misfortunes which have been dogging his 
footsteps since the year 1897. What we are afraid of, however, is that his 
paren, strength might fail under the privations of jail life. We have been 
iving under British justice for a century past, and it is for us to consider for 
how many years more we shall so continue to live, Tilak’s conviction in 1897 
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raised him in the esteem of the British public, and many eminent Europeans 
came to his assistance at thetime. It was perhaps with a view todemonstrate to 
Europeans the corruption and dishonesty of India’s philosophers that Mr. Aston, 
possibly assisted by Government, brought a number of charges against Tilak, who 
is the idol of the populace. It would not also be unreasonable to assume that 
the object of prosecuting Tilak was to make the appearance of men of his type 
impossible in India in future, because they act as a check upon the highhanded. 
ness of Government officers. Perhaps Tilak’s persecution was also due to the 
spirit of vindictiveness with which the British pursue any nation or individual 
whose destruction they are bent upon compassing. Perhaps it might be due to 
the machinations of some selfish persons who intended to rob a young widow of 
her fortune and cunningly enlisted Mr. Aston’s sympathies in her behalf to gain 
their object. If there had been any wise men of action living in Poona at the 
present day, the case against Tilak would not have terminated sosadly. Is it 
not a folly that we should patiently listen to the ugly imputations thrown upon 
us by Mr. Lucas under the guise of dispensing justice? We wish the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Gokhale and the editor of the Adi had come to Tilak’s succour at 
this juncture. By doing so the former would have earned far higher honour 
pe the public than Government could bestow upon him by the bestowal of 
a title. 


18. One statement contained in the judgment recently delivered by 

Mr. Lucas in the Tilak case will be read by the 

Kathidwadno Himdyatt native public with feelings of painful surprise. 

(07), SARS Same Mr. Lucas, agreeing in the opinion of Mr. Clements 

that the ideas about truthfulness entertained by the 

natives of India are very different from those of educated Kuropeans, goes so far 

as to remark that one of the witnesses in thecase whose evidence could not be 

relied on was deemed worthy of an invitation to the Delhi Darbar by Lord Curzon, 

Who will deny that Mr. Lucas, in hurling such random shots at natives, bas 

betrayed a deplorable lack of patience and balance of judgment which ought to be 

the leading characteristics of a Judge? Is it fair to throw an imputation of false- 

hood against a whole people simply because the evidence of one or two witness :s 
in a particular case is not deemed worthy of being relied on? 


19, We regret to learn that the carrying out of the scheme of pulling down 

the present Sub-Judge’s Court building at Surat, which 

Proposal to erect a new jis in a dilapidated condition, and erecting on its site a 
rinse. bene the Sub-Judge’s new building capable of accommodating both the Sub- 
Praja 7. (73), 27th Judge’sand the Small Causes Courts, has been postponed 
Jan. indefinitely. Mr. Hervey, the District Judge, is report- 
: ed to have expressed his opinion that the present 
building will be serviceable for some years to come, and to have suggested the 
erection of a new building on some other suitable site. We fear that if 


Mr. Hervey’s idea is carried out, it will cause great inconvenience to lawyers 


and litigants alike on account of the distance of the proposed new building from : 


the town. In our opinion the best plan would be to erect the new building 
on the site of the present one. 


20. Commenting on the case of a postal sorter recently convicted by the 

‘ Se Oe Sessions Judge of Dharwar (vide penene® 29 of the 

~ fLommments on ; * last Weekly Report), the Dhdrwdar Vritta writes :— 
pores baie of Soe Ereee’ The sentence passed on the accused was no doubt meet, 
offence by the Sessious Judge but the case reflects discredit on the Postal authorities, 
of Dharwar The Postal Department is not in such financial straits 
Didrudr Vreita (103), 21st that it cannot afford to pay its employés more liberally 


aM and to exact lighter work from them than it does at 


resent. The accused in the present case was, moreover, suffering from illnes: 


and had applied for leave, which should bave been granted to him. As‘ the 
leave was refused, his mind became temporarily unbioged, and he must have 
thrown away the bundle of letters into water in order to lighten his task. ‘Che 
responsibility for the offence is thus indirectly brought home to the higher 
Postal authorities. We hope that they will, in future at least, endeavour to show 
better consideration to, and alleviate the miseries of, their low-paid subordinates. 
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91. <A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette recently drew attention to 

the dilatory methods of work of the Mofussil Magis- 
Dilatoriness of the Mofassil tracy. The matter is serious enough to demand the 
“a 2 * thak (184), 24th consideration of the Bombay High Court. The delay 
PP artyrre it and inconvenience caused to the parties and witnesses 
in criminal cases in being required to dance attendance 
upon an itinerant Magistrate, who tries such cases at his whim or caprice and. 
occasionally protracts the proceedings thereof to an interminable length, need not 
be dilated upon here as they are patent to anybody who has had anything todo 
with the Magisterial Courts in the mofussil. It would be well if the High Court 
were to insist that every Magistrate should notify the programme of their. 
itinerary about a week or a fortnight in advance to the parties and witnesses in 
the criminal cases to be tried before him, It should further be laid down that 
Magisterial work should always take precedence over purely revenue work, and 
that persons attending to give evidence in criminal cases should be relieved as 
quickly as practicable. Government have appointed special Magistrates in 
some places in order to obviate the delay and inconvenience referred to above, 
but so long as it is not possible to extend this course to all towns, the suggestions. 
put forth above to minimise the evil complained of deserve the consideration of 
the High Court. 


32. ‘* We see that the Bombay Municipal Corporation has been invited by 
the Government to join the Committee which has been 
Quarters for Government anointed ‘to draw up two alternative schemes for 
officers. P . ; ‘ 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 30th the construction of quarters for certain classes of 
Jan., Eng. cols, - Government officers at Calcutta and Bombay and for 
the extension of the system of the grant of Presidency 
allowances at those places.’ Mr. Harvey, the Municipal Commissioner, has 
also been nominated to be the Corporation’s representative on the Com- 
mittee. It would be interesting to learn what the Government is driving 
at here. For a good while now sv much effort has been expended in pointing 
out the hardships of ‘certain classes’ of Government officials—by no means 
badly paid—in finding ‘cheap’ and desirable residences for themselves, 
and in demanding that one of the best sites to be shortly made available in 
Bombay for building purposes should be reserved for them, that we should 
not be surprised if suggestions should come forth, as the result of the pre- 
sent enquiry, to ask the authorities that be to hand over to Government most, 
if not all, of the best building plotsin Bombay for the benefit of this most 
deserving and hard-pressed class of public servants, Till definite proposals 
have been authoritatively made, we shall, of course, not be justified in saying 
anything on the subject. But, in the meanwhile, it would not be inappro- 
priate to enquire whether ‘certain classes of Government officers,’ for whose 
benefit the present move is intended, will include native officers as well ? 
Possibly not, for is it not @ fact that in every way the British official is more 
hard-pressed than his native confrere ?......... And is it not also true that the 
best paid members of the public service are precisely those who cannot find 
comfortable dwellings for themselves without Government aid.” 


23. Is the Collector of Sdtdra asleep or awake? Were he awake, he 
Nie is te would never have allowed the Mamlatdar of Javli 
Pee. 7 of takavi advances (Satdra) to take stcingent measures for recovering 
from the agriculturists of the ¢akavt advances from the rayats. ‘hough during the - 
Javli Taluka (Sdtdra). last seven years the Mamlatdars of Javli have been 
, meetin Vrstia (117), publicly declaring that the ¢akavi advances would 
ee not be recovered, the whole amount thereof is now 
all of a sudden sought to be recovered by a resort to stringent measures. 
Happy in the hope that the advances would not be recovered from them, 
the rayats did not trouble themselves in the least about the payment thereof. 
How, then, can they be expected pay the amount all at once? ‘The date of 
payment of the land revenue instalment is also approaching. Are the rayats to 
pay that or the accumulated arrears of fakavi? It isimpossible for them to pay 
the whole amount of the latter at once, because in several places the locusts have 
grievously damaged the crops. The rayats have begun tosell their lands to 
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meet the land revenue demand, as appears from the number of sale-deeds 
recently presented for registration. The rayats will not feel at ease unless 
orders are issued for the recovery of the arrears of fakavi in small instalments. 


24, <A Dhulia correspondent writes to the Khdndesh Vaibhav :—Fuel has 

er | , become so abnormally dear at Dhulia, that not only 

Ser ty Ot ave itce (Lin, the poor but also the well-to-do find it very difficult 

ibhav (115), ; ' 

ena Jen, to purchase a sufficient quantity thereof for daily 

use, The Bhils, who bring fuel for sale, say that 

there is no wood in the jungle, and that they have to pay a fee of 

three annas for every head-load brought from the forest. In consequence of 

this the price of fuel is nearly trebled. It cannot be said that this scarcity is 

caused by the consumption of large quantities of firewood in the local mills, 

because most of these use coal. If the authorities of the Forest Department 

were to reduce the present rate of fee levied from the Bhils for bringing head- 

loads of firewood from the forest, they would be conferring a boon on the 
poor people of Dhulia. 


25. “The petition addressed to Lord Lamington by over four thousand 
es Oa 0 inhabitants of the Bombay Presidency prays for the 
nunacs of medical insvection aiscontinuance of medical inspection at the different 
pection ° . ° 
at bunders and railway bunders and railway stations. No valid reasons 
stations. — can be advanced for the continuance of the present 
Gujardts (19), 24th Jan, anomalous system. People going to Poona from 
—— Bombay are inspected at Kalyan. But passengers 
coming from Poona and other infected places to this city are not required 
to undergo any inspection at all! A more absurd and senseless procedure it is 
difficult to conceive.......... Now that the whole Presidency is more or less 
infected with the plague poison and the disease has become endemic, the 
maintenance of costly establishments for medical inspection are an unwarrant- 
able waste of public money which might well be utilised for affording relief to 
the poor plague-stricken population. Government at times strain at a gnat 
but readily swallow a camel. Their policy in connection with the maintenance 
of the medical inspection stations, when they are found to be utterly useless 
in checking the spread of plague, is a striking illustration in point, Many 
poor people are needlessly harassed at some of these inspection stations. ‘The 
removal of suspects to segregation camps, when the system of segregation has 
been given up altogether in this city and elsewhere, is an anomaly which reflects 
no credit whatever on those who are responsible for it. ........ Governments, 
like individuals, are at times extremely obstinate, if not something worse. But 
we trust that Lord Lamington, with his open mind, will give a finishing touch 
to the sensible plague policy that was sanctioned by Lord Curzon, especially 
for the benefit of the local Government.’? [Some other papers of the week 
write in a similar strain. | 


26. <A Karachi correspondent writes tothe Sind Gazette :—“ Although the 


plague has been in our midst for the last two years, and 
Kastobi Meslcielity in © recrudescence is threatened every year for a period o 
driving out plague from the about four months, dislocating all business and putting 


city. people to no little inconvenience, I regret to find that 
Sind Gazette (14), 22nd no steps worth the name are being taken to forestall 
Jan. its appearance. Matters are allowed to drift, and it 


is only when the plague actually breaks out in an epidemic form that some 
superficial measures are taken to fight it. May I be permitted to ask what else 
the Municipal authorities have done or are doing to drive this demon from our 
midst. Although it has been over and over again laid down by the highest 
authorities and proved to be absolutely true by actual experience that sanitary 
and well-built habitations are the last places where plague can break out, no 
systematic efforts have yet been made to induce people to build spacious and 
airy buildings which would defy the inroads of this disease, The Municipality 
seems to be inclined to make as much as possible out of their vacant plots, and 
the higher officials cannot and will not force it to forego its love of money in 
favour of improving the health and comfort of its citizens. Why should not 
vacant plots be put up for sale and the townspeople offered them at nominal 


ee? a 
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rates on condition that they build thereon premises of a particular description 
within a certain time, say, twelve months? If this plan were adopted, 
spacious buidings would at once spring up, and the inhabitants of the town 
proper, who now live in dingy houses which hardly see the light of day for 


more than a couple of hours daily, would at once find it in their power to live 
in better habitations,”’ | 


27. ‘We feel called upon to voice once again the grievances of the poor, 
woe-begone village postman. His duties involve a great 
ag of village post- deal of trouble and hardship and oe rish of 
aaa ie ays life. He has to run long distances through jungle, 
ian an on on xt yet he gets neither more pay than his brother the 
town postman, nor does he get any warm clothing 
to protect him against the rigour of the cold weather, nor again a sword to 
defend himself and his valuable bag against the assaults of the highwayman. 
He also gets no horse allowance. A very hard lot to be sure. The nature of 
his woes and grievances is such that any reasonable man cannot but wish to 
see them remedied. But why is nothing attempted in his behalf? Ah! he 
is a poor voiceless creature who thinks he is too insignificant to be cared for 
by any body. But is not the Sirkar his ma-bap as well as of others more 
happily situated ? The Postal Department makes such a lot of money out of 
its business. Why should it not sacrifice a little ofits gains in order to treat 
some of its humble servants like human beings? The mofussil postal service 
is a very necessary and important branch.......... We are sure the Deputy 
Postmaster-General has only to represent to Government the grievances of the 
village postmen, and the additional expenditure needed fora proper redress 
thereof will readily be sanctioned.”’ 


28. “There is some excitement in Hyderabad at the very rapid rise 
ion aes i which has occurred within the past two weeks in the 
Hyderabad (Sind) on ac- Price of fuel. But a fow days ago the rate for 
count of the rise in the price babul fuel (split) was annas five per maund ; uow it is 
of fuel. as much as seven annas, and it is by no means unlikely 
Sind Gasette (14), 22nd that a further rise will take place. ‘I'he cause of 
Jan. this is a preventible one, and the authorities should 
lose no time in interposing, as they did at Larkhana, and bringing the rate down 
to a reasonable limit. We understand the forest fuel contractor, takin 
advantage (1) of the embargo placed by the Divisional Forest Officer, Diwan 
Shaukising, upon the ghat system, by which wood-cutters could bring in 
donkey-loads and camel-loads on payment of certain fees; and (2) of the 
stoppage of the supply from private huris or plantations in the winter months, 
been raising the rate in an arbitrary fashion and to an abnormal degree. 


Ores It is to be hoped the Collector of Hyderabad and the Conservator of 
Forests will take the matter in hand and arrange for a reasonable rate being 
BIE. isicceus It is doubtful if the Divisional Forest Officer’s action with 


respect to the ghat — is really justifiable. This point also calls for 
due attention from the higher authorities.” 


Legislation. 


29. ‘The Bombay Presidency Association has addressed a strong and ex- 
haustive representation on the Official Secrets Bill to, 


Official Secrets Bill. the Government of India. The Viceroy’s speech, 
eee, Bee Jan, though it induced the public to stop agitation for a 


(24), 24th Jan., Eng. cols, time, failed to show any justification for the revolution- 
ary character of the amendments embodied in the. 
Bill. His Excellency tried to demonstrate the necessity of amending the exist- 
ing Act with a view to bring military matters more completely within the scope 
of the proposed legislation, But there was nothing in the Viceroy’s spesch to. 
convince the public of the necessity of including civil matters within the pur- 
view of the Act. The existing legislation is 4 reproduction of the provisions of 
a similar English statute. The Bombay Presidency Association appro priately. 
point out that the Act of 1889 was passed, as was expressly admitted by the 
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Honourable Mr. Scoble in introducing the old Bill in the Supremo Legislative 
Council, with a view to bring the provisions of the English statute into harmony 
withithe system of Indian administration and jurisprudence by making the 
necessary changes in legal phraseology and procedure. The British legislature 
has not felt itself called upon to amend its own law, and it is extraordinary that 
the Indian legislature, whilst professing to act in 1889 for the sake of harmony 
of legislation and giving it greater publicity, should now take advantage of the 
existence of that very legislation and extend its scope beyond the dreams of the 
authors of the British statute. Great Britain is content with the existing legis- 
lation, though her administrative, political and international relations extend 
over the whole globe, but the Indian Government, with their much less extensive 
and much less imperative requirements, are seeking to thrust upon the country a 
piece of legislation that is utterly opposed to the principles of every system of 
enlightened jurisprudence and to the genius of British institutions. The 
memorial of the Association does full justice to this aspect of the measure 
and enters into a critical examination of the proposed amendments from the 
legal as well as constitutional standpoint. In every system of modern crimi- 
nal jurisprudence the criminality of acts depends, as a rule, upon the wrongful 
intent with which they are committed, and the burden of proof is thrown upon 
the prosecution. Tho proposed amendments do not require the existence of any 
wrongful intent, and require the Courts to presume a man to be guilty unless he 
establishes his innocence by proving lawful authority or permission. ‘This 
is turning the whole basis of criminal jurisprudence topsy-turvy. Anything 
more unwarrantable and dangerous to the liberty of His Majesty’s subjects it is 
difficult to conceive. But what is even inconceivable becomes not seldom an 
unavoidable reality in India, and if the information of the Englishman is 
correct, Government do not seem to be in a frame of mind to recede from the 
position they have taken. Liven ‘ attempts to obtain’ official secrets are liable 
to be punished under the Bill. ‘The expression is dangerously vague and elas- 
tic enough to cover anything and everything. The Association point out how 
this }.rovision will be productive of grave difficulties in the application of the 
law in the absence of any definition of the offences comprised within the expres- 
SOM iss orn ss The memorial under review deals with all the important legai 
aspects of the measure in temperate but unmistakeable language, and-it is to be 
hoped that the protest fowarded by the Association will not be a cry in the 
wilderness.” (‘The Aatser-d-//ind makes somgwhat similar comments. | 


30. “It the information which the Huglishman of Calcutta has obtained, 

and to which it has given currency in a recent issue, 
—— — ee be correst, namely, that the Government of India 
seis (12), ee rm have not proposed any amendments to the Official 
Secrets Act touching its principal defects, it will 

surely cause general dissatisfaction and disappointment throughout the country. ° 
As observed by our contemporary, the solemn pledge given by His Excellency 
the Viceroy that, so far as in him lay, the provisioas which were so universally 
execrated would be modified or withdrawn, had the effect of allaying 
popular apprehension and of staying the demonstrations of public protest. But 
if Government still persist in penalising the divulgence of what are called civil 
secrets, then it is clear the hopes raised have not been fulfilled, and the Bill is 
to remain that dangerous measure against which both the Anglo-Indian and the 
Native Press have protested in such unmistakeable terms......... Till the Bill is 
out of the hands of the Select Committee it would be, of course, impossible to say 
how it will be ultimately shaped ; but we shouid, under any circumstance, feel 
it to be our duty to say that no measure which ieaves any of the ‘cardinal 
vices’ of the Bill untouched will receive public approbation, or be said to have 
fulfilled the expectations created by the assurances given by His Excellency the 
Viceroy.” (The Poona Observer writes:—‘ When Bills are undergoing the 
process of incubation in Simla or Calcutta, great care is taken that they are 
not at the mercy of the critical eagles, In the Council they rapidly develop to 
full maturity, and being generally of the fighting cock species cannot be trifled 
with. Indeed, it is now almost an axiom that Bills once introduced are 
passed into’ law without any change. No amount of friendly, suggestive or 
hostile criticism can effect any good,........ That a Bill should be ever shorn 
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of its most objectionable features is an event of rare occurrence, This is likely 
to be the case with the Official Secrets Bill. Lord Curzon has allayed the public 
anxiety by promising to prune it satisfactorily, but rumour hath it that the 
divulgence of civil secrets is still to be penalised. How powerless even the 
Anglo-Indian Press seems to be in the presence of a determined Viceroy like 
Lord Curzon !’’] 


31. When a controversial piece of legislation like the new Khoti Bill is 
si on the legislative anvil, it is the duty of the leaders of 
Pied wsdhah 34), 44h Public opinion to place the popular view about the mea- 
tin sure before Government. Government wish to promote 
the well-being of all classes of their subjects impartially, 
and it must therefore be far from their thoughts to sacrifice the interests of one class 
to those of another. If in the case of this Khoti question Government seem to 
be ignorant of the nature of the relations subsisting between the Khots and their 
tenants from time immemorial, it is the duty of our leaders to come forward to 
enlighten them on the subject. If Government wish to find outa proper solu- 
tion of the vexed Khoti problem, they should appoint a Commission to collect 
evidence from impartial witnesses and also consult local authorities. Itis no doubt 
true that a vast amount of information has already been laid before Government 
concerning the K hoti question, but as there is a change in the personnel of Govern- 
ment every five years, it becomes necessary to renew public representations on 
the subject from time to time, because each succeeding member of Government 
shows a singular degree of ignorance about it. For instance, Sir J. Monteath, 
when he compared the relations between the tenants and their Khots to those 
between slaves and their masters, must be said to have gone very muchastray, 
indeed, It, therefore, becomes the duty of public leaders to remove all such 
misimpressions and to acquaint the authorities that be with the true facts and 
bearings of the subject. 


32. ‘The introduction into the Bombay Legislative Council of a Bill to 
authorise Municipal bodies to prescribe standard 
Bombay Weights and Mea- weights and measures for use within Municipal areas 
sures Bill, ° ° , . 
Mahrdtta (9), 24th Jan, | ‘Marks an advance in the legislative policy of Govern- 
ment which will be welcomed by every well-wisher of 
the internal trade of the country and by every hater of chaos and fraud. No 
doubt in the matter of legislation relating to weights and measures Bombay has 
lagged behind even some of the backward provinces such as Burma and the 
Central Provinces, and even the present Bill will be found to be halting and 
disappointing by those who have correctly realised the magnitude of the evil 
against which it is meant to provide a remedy. But something is better than 
nothing, and the Bill, if it is passed into law, will have engrafted on the Provincial 
Statute book the principle that it is one of the legitimate functions of a well- 
ordered government to undertake the standardisation of weights and measures 
by which the trade of the country is carried on. The Honourable Mr, Gokuldas 
Parekh sounded a correct note when he remarked in the debate on the first 
reading of the Bill in the Legislative Council on the 23rd of September last 
that the great object of securing a uniformity of weights and measures throughout 
the Presidency will not be accomplished by merely authorising Municipal bodies 
to standardise weights and measures according to local custom or their own will. 
Let us hope that the wider view suggested by Mr. Parekh will be accepted in 
the Select Committee appointed to consider the Bill.” 


Education. 


33. “For once an official committee appointed by Government to con- 

sider and report upon a specific subject has been 

The Government of India found which has cast to the winds the official scope of 

va the report of the Indus- yeference and has had the courage to give out its own 
rial Schools Committee, : : : : own: 

Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 24th Views in unmistakeable terms, without garing to con- 

Jan., Eng. cols, sider whether those views are or are not acceptable at 

the seat of Government.......... The Government of 

India had proposed to establish Industrial Schools in the country and had 


appointed a Committee to consider the suggestions as formulated by itself. 
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It seems from the official Resolution that the Committee discarded the proposals of 
Government and recommended altogether a different scheme...... . This was tuo 
much for the prestige of the Government of India! So it chastises the Committee 
and formulates what it wishesto bedone! This is indeed the wonderful spectacle 
presented to the public gaze! The Committee refused to be the registrar of 
the foregone conclusions of the Government of India.......... But, perhaps, 
the reader will ask wherein has this Committee differed from the proposals of 
the Government! Let us explain. Government said there should be industrial 
schools to impart rudimentary technical training, and that the schools should be as 
far as possible educational and not commercial, The Committee gave an emphatic 
‘No’ to this and declared that it was of no use having schools of this character at 
all, Selected private factories, workshops and trades should, in the Committee’s 
opinion, be registered for training apprentices, of course under official supervi- 
sion, Besides, every facility should be given to such apprentices and other 
working artisans to attend night-school classes. We need not say that we prefer 
the Committee’s proposals to those formulated by Government............. We 
know from our own practical observation how the majority of students fare in 
life after they have left the precincts of the- Victoria Technical Institute 
which may be taken as a a developed industrial school. Most of the 
scholars bitterly complain of the non-practical character of the education 
imparted there. As a matter of fact, passed pupils go about begging 
owners of divers industrial concerns to employ them as apprentices 
for a couple of years to learn their profession practically. Now, there 
will be no two opinions that if industrial schools are to be established, 
they must have a definite aim and object. The aim and object of such 
schools should be to turn out young men who will be able to work 
as skilled artisans in the respective lines they may have taken up after leaving 
school or after they have completed their apprenticeship. But how is that 
possible where only theories are taught and where practice is nowhere ?......... 
The market is for skilled artisans, Capitalists employ these men first...... ... 
The Committee is, therefore, more far-sighted and practical than the Govern- 
ment. The Government, on the other hand, is simply hypocritical. It 
is making a show to tell the world what it is doing in the industrial line to 
develop the industries of the country and assure the future material progress 
of its people, But the means it adopts plainly indicate that the Government 
means nothing by the establishment of such impractical schools, and that in 
reality it has no intention whatever to advance India industrially. Just as 
the Indian Government, from an absolutely craven spirit, is now endeavouring 
to proscribe higher education, so it is afraid of advancing industrial education 
of the right character. To educate India industrially is to bring about a decline 
of the British markets whose products find their way so readily in India and 
enrich the British trader......... The fixed secret policy of Government is to keep | 
the Indian down, to keep him the producer of raw products, and never to allow 
him to become a skilled artisan, a professional mechanic or a prosperous manu- 
facturer, so that the British manufacturer may find India to be his happy 
hunting ground.” 


34, “The Honourable Sir Denzil Ibbetson had an important explanation 

| to make on the subject of the scholarships which the 

he —- ee se Government of India has promised to offer to Indian 
on (23), 26th Jan, Eng. Students who may choose to go to Europe or America 
cols. for receiving industrial and technical education. So 
much has been heard about the industrial activities of 

Japan, and the quality of the education which is imparted there, that many 
were disposed to ask if the Government of India would not have done well to 
include Japan among the countries where the scholarship-holders could proceed 
to obtain the education they want. On this point Sir Denzil Ibbetson had on 
the whole a convincing explanation to offer. ‘The Government of India 
doubt,’ he said, ‘ whether the training which it is desired to impart can be 
obtained as well in Japan as in a Western country. Japan herself is still learn- 
ing of the West, and it is desirable that our students should obtain their know- 
ledge at first rather than at second hand, The language difficulty would also 
place an obstacle in the way of students from India.’ He was also good 
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enough to add that Government have recently deputed some of their educational 
officers to study on the spot the methods by which Japan has developed her instruo- 
tion in Western knowledge under Eastern conditions, As to the reasons why 
agriculture has been excluded from the present scheme Sir Denzil had some- 
thing equally telling to advance. On the whole, Governmant would seem to 
have decided wisely on both these heads.” [The Jaém-e-Jamshed makes similar 
remarks, and adds:—“ As regards agricultural training, Government, as Sir 
Denzil stated, have in contemplation the establish ment of a high-class Agricultural 
College at Pusa, and we had better wait and see what results are obtained from 
that institution Weare, for our part, not very hopeful about Pusa, and feel © 
that many supplementary measures will be needed. But the best way to obtain. 
them would be to let the authorities themselves recognise the need. Since they 
are not likely to do so till they are able to ascertain ‘ what Pusa gives us’ we 
can have no alternative but to wait.” 


35. “The Honourable Sir D. Ibbetson’s expianation as to why the 

Vite od tae 1 OO Government of India has not made the new techni- 
re aig oe ne cal scholarships tenable in Japan confirms the surmise 
which must have been made without such explana- 

tion. Japan has learnt much, but is still learning from the West. She can 
teach us how to learn—a very valuable lesson in itself. This lesson, however, 
will be more useful at the present stage to officers of Government, who may 
think of imitating the example of Japan, than to students who have to learn. 
the processes connected with an industry before they consider its economic 
aspects. Perhaps the scholarship-holders, after they complete their education 
in Europe or America, may, with great advantage, he sent to Japan to find out. 
how an Eastern country has adapted the knowledge of the West to its own 
requirements and circumstances. Jor the present, as Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
said in reply to the Honourable Rai Sri Ram, the Government has deputed 
some of its educational officers to study on the spot the manner in which Japah 
has developed her industries. As they go there with the credentials of a 
friendly Government, they will bring more useful and more authoritative 
information than mere students can pick up. ‘The Government may be 
heartily congratulated on the step it has taken. Of the two reasons given 
by Sir Denzil Ibbetson why agriculture is not included in the scheme of techni- 
cal scholarships, one will hardly satisfy political economists. It is no doubt 
desirable to ‘ provide a diversity of employment for the natives of the country 
and to relieve the pressure upon the land which results from their energies 
being almost wholly confined to agriculture.’ But the pressure will also 
be relieved to some extent if the agricultural industry can be made to pay 
more, and the means of spreading profitable agriculture over larger areas 
are better understood than they now are. It may, however, be true that 
the science of agriculture may be studied by the natives of India to greater 
advantage in their own country than in countries where the conditions differ 
widely from those obtaining here. As the Government intends to create a. 
high class agricultural college at Pusa, which is likely to prove more useful 
to Indian students than agricultural colleges in Kurope, and possibly America, 
the scheme may be extended to agriculture if it is found that the college at 
Pusa does not fulfil expectations. It is believed that in agriculture there is 
much to learn from America. It may, therefore, be desirable to send there, if 
not students, at least educational officers to study the question on the spot, 
just as we are told they will be deputed to Japan to find out the secret of 
Japan’s industrial progress. The Indian Famine Union has called attention to 
the recent progress of agricultural knowledge in America, It is clear that 
the Government has realised the necessity of abandoning the laissez faire 
attitude which it has too long maintained. If the spirit of strenuous 
endeavour which Lord Curzon has communicated to the administration is kept 
up, the Government will see its way to making itself more and more useful in. 
the promotion of the agricultural as well as other industries,” 


36. It is easy to see how questions of home and foreign policy. are at 
Kesari (113), 26th Jan, Present being solved in India, if one only takes note 

: | of some of the recent Resolutions issued by the 
Government of Lord Curzon and of its acts. ‘he attention of His Excellency’s 
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Government 1s occupied at present with the Thibet expedition, and the Viceroy is 
ready to spend any amount of India’s money to gain his object in that country 
or the Persian Gulf. But when questions of internal reform, such as the in 
debtedness of agriculturists, technical or university education, &c., claim his. 
attention, the eternal want of pence makes itself felt, and Government are 
unable to do much in any direction. Among the many Commissions and Com- 
mittees of enquiry appointed by Lord Curzon the Industrial Schools Com- 
mittee was one, and it recenly submitted its report to Government, and the 
Government of India have issued a resolution thereon. The Committee was 
-appointed because the existing technical schools in the country were not found to 
be productive of practical results, The students trained in the schools no doubt 
acquire the rudiments of industrial education, but they are not in a position 
to start profitable industries in the country on their own account. The Com- 
mittee were asked to suggest aremedy for this defect in the working of the 
existing industrial schools. The Committee suggested the adoption of a novel 
system of technical instruction which is in vogue in Naples and under which 
students are trained as apprentices in large factories. The suggestion is no 
doubt feasible where there are such large factories as, for instance, at Cawnpore, 
where there are large woollen mills, or at Bombay, where there are a good many 
cotton mills. But there are many minor industries, such as those of making 
soap, locks, matches, umbrellas, &c., which can be started with a moderate 
capital, and there should be facilities all over the country for imparting a 
knowledge of these industries. It can safely be said that there are no schools 
in India at present where such instruction is given, The technical schools 
established by local bodies are of quite a different type, where the students are 
taught a little of carpentry and smithy, a little of drawing and nothing 
else. It is, therefore, necessary to start new schools where real technical instruction 
can be given, But before such schools are established, we ought to know a good 
deal about the industrial resources of the country. In fact, there should be an 
exhaustive industrial survey of the country to enable us to know where new 
industries can be profitably located. In the absence of such a survey, we shall 
be merely groping in the dark. Colonel Clibborn’s Committee have expressed a 
similar view in their report, but the Government of India do not allude to it at 
all in their resolution, They are not prepared to undertake an exhaustive indus- 
trial survey. They leave the question of starting new technical schools of an 
improved type to the various local Governments. But itis clear that these 
Governments are always in financial difficulties and cannot be, therefore, 
expected to handle the question of technical education in a liberal spirit. 
Colonel Clibborn’s Committee recommend, as stated above, a scheme of appren- 
ticeships in factories, but the Government of India are not prepared to support 
it, nor have they any alternative scheme of their own, The problem of technical 


education inevitably involves a large expenditure of money, if it istobe . 


successfully solved. Japan has shown us the way in this respect. But 
unfortunately the Government of India are not willing to profit by 
Japan’s example. We are thus forced to the conclusion that they deal 
with questions of internal reform in a niggardly spirit while no expenditure 
is deemed too large in carrying out schemes of foreign policy. Perhaps Gov- 
ernment are more anxious to increase their own prestige than to promote the 
happiness of the people, or they are apprehensive that the industrial regenera- 
tion of India might to some extent retard the commercial prosperity of England. 
Whatever the real motive may be, the fact remains that the problem of techni- 
cal education is practically shelved by the Government of India. There is an 
abundance of lip-sympathy, but of practical action there is very little. They 
have, however, expressed their willingness to offer ten technical scholarships, 
and we must be grateful to them for even such small mercies, 


37. We fail to see ro m™ industrial regeneration of India can be 
achieved by awarding technical scholarships to Indian 
Arenodogs (92), 2st can: youths. Such a scheme, instead of sahisving the end 
in view, will only tend to aggravate the misery which it isthe object of Govern- 
ment to alleviate. There are already a number of artisans in this country 
who are in deep distress for want of a demand for the products of their labour. 
The Indian market is overflowing with English goods, and unless measures are 
con 1927—7 
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taken to check their influx, or an impetus is given to the sale of articles 
of indigenous manufacture, no hope can be entertained of the industrial regenera- 
tion of India, Our rulersdo not seem to have the welfare of India really 
at heart. Lord Curzon, who in several of his speeches has proclaimed himself to 
be the friend of India, is himself acting in a manner which gives the lie direct 
to such professions. Is it not a matter for profound regret that while pretending 
to take measures for the industrial advancement of India, he should indent 
on England for men and materials for the construction of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, when there are ‘available in this country a number of expert 
artisans who are the descendants of those who raised the splendid and 
beautiful edifice of the Taj at Agra? In our opinion, any scheme of scholar- 
ships for promoting the industrial regeneration of India is bound to prove barren 
of practical results. 


88. The question of the encouragement of industrial and technical 
Pinkie Benbiae education in India is of such vital importance to the 
ge ila ($6), country that we rejoice to find Government grap- 

pling with it in a spirit of earnestness. It is an 
acknowledged fact that India is deplorably poor m the means of imparting 
industrial education to her sons, and that her existing institutions for the 
purpose possess no definite aims. Such institutions have always played a very 
indifferent part in the development of the industrial resources of the country. 
It was, therefore, not difficult for Lord Curzon to detect, on a superficial inquiry, 
the main causes of the industrial backwardness of India. It was as a result 
of this inquiry that His Excellency was induced to appoint a Committee 
for the purpose of probing these causes to the bottom. The report of the 
said Committee, together with a Government Resolution thereon, are now 
before the public. His Excellency’s Government, differing from the main 
principle on which the recommendations of the Committee are based, have 
thought it advisable to refer the question to the various local Governments 
for opinion, In view of the fact that the public have not been taken into 
confidence regarding the grounds that led the Committee to arrive at their 
conclusions, it would be difficult to judge how tar Government are justified 
in holding a different opinion. The grounds on which Government have 
found themselves unable to accept the main recommendations of the Com- 
mittee would lead us to believe that they are not earnestly inclined them- 
selves to take up any responsibility in the matter. It is a matter of no less 
surprise than regret that Government should assume such an attitude towards 
a question on which depends, in part, the regeneration of India. In theabesnce 
of any detailed information as to the various arts and industries of India, the 
Committee were not in a position to suggest any improvements upon the 
prevalent methods of imparting industrial education and have put forward an 
entirely novelscheme. They have advised Government to apply to this country 
the system of industrial education prevailing at Naples, where children are 
compelled to serve as apprentices in some industrial factory directly under the 
control of Government, and where, side by side with the industrial training they 
acquire, the cultivation of their mental and moral powers is attended to, SO 
that they turn out in the end skilled artisans as well as honest citizens, 
‘hough the introduction of such a system into India would mean the trying of 
quite a new experiment, we are of opinion that the scheme should not, on the 
score of its novelty, be scouted as impracticable, Considering the present 
situation of the Indian artisan, several of the objections urged by Government 
against the scheme appear reasonable ; yet the difficulties underlying the scheme 
are not insurmountable. The spectacle, therefore, of Government shirking 
their duty in a matter of such grave importance is very discouraging at a time 
when all civilised governments have come to recognise industrial education as 
one of their fundamental duties. | 


39. Itisan uncontested fact that our material resources are daily dwindling 
down owinz to the lack of indigenous industries and 

Belgaum Samdchér (94), the gradual deterioration of the soil. It is, therefore, 
1131), 26th mienes geiuahen to be regretted that Government should have till now 
Patra (51), 25th Jun. “turned a deaf ear to the repeated prayers of the starving 


people to do something to save them from utter des- 
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titution. This is just like a parent not heeding the importunities of a hungry 
child for food, Government appear to have only just awakened to the 
necessity of raising us from this sad plight. It is quite true that they will them- 
selves ultimately be the gainers by developing the latent resources of the country, 
The recent Government Resolution on the subject of technical scholarships shows 
that the time is approaching when Government will be kindly disposed towards 
-3, This is a move inthe right direction, and we hope that Government will do 
more in future to carry out this object. [The Rdghav Bhushan and the 
Karndtak Patra make similar remarks], , 


40. One of the many solemn assurances given by Her late Majesty to her 
Indian subjects in the famous Proclamation of 1858 
_ Government grants to Mis- was to the effect that her Indian subjects were to 
"Gada (in, 88 i eis enjoy complete toleration in following their respective 
Hitechchhu (63), 28th Jan. religions, and that Government were not in any way 
to interfere with them in this matter, nor to betray 
any partiality, by any overt act, to any particular form of faith, not excluding 
theirown. The Indians are glad to live in subjection to the British Government 
because it is founded on the principles of justice and efficiency, yet in the 
matter of religion they consider their own religion to be superior to that of 
the ruling race and are always anxious to maintain that superiority. Although 
cases are not wanting in which the said solemn assurance has been set at naught 
by Government in various ways, we here wish to advert to one particular form 
in which a most flagrant transgression of the principle has been going on for 
years. We mean the improper grants annually made by Government to 
Missionary schools and colleges, whose avowed object is to convert natives to 
Christianity. Of course, no one can question the right of the Missionaries to do 
their best in all legitimate ways in order to achieve their object. But it is the 
duty of Government to withhold giving any direct or indirect encouragement to 
such Missionary institutions and thereby to give effect to the most solemn 
assurance of the Indian people’s Magna Charta. We question whether Govern- 
ment have the power of granting even a single pie from the State Exchequer 
to support such proselytising institutions, It is the duty of some of the non- 
official members of the Legislative Council to bring this important matter to 
the notice of Government by means of interpellations, We would advise all 
true lovers of India to unite in bafiling the attempts of the Missionaries by 
prohibiting their children to come in contact with them, and saving their 
starving co-religionists in times of famine from entering the folds of the 
Missionaries, who are always waiting like vultures to pounce upon them under 
the guise of relieving their miseries, [The Hitechchhu, writing on the same 
topic, praises the Missionaries for their efforts in educating the masses, ‘he 
paper differs from the views of the Gwardti in the matter of Government 
grants to Missionary institutions, and advises the opponents of Christian 
Missionaries to start similar Hindu institutions to prevent their brethren from 
joining Missionary institutions. The paper adds that Missionaries will in that 
case naturally have to close their institutions, and Government will naturally 
stop their grants to them. } 


41, ‘It has taken mora than nine years to give the Telang Memorial a 

; definite shape. But the Telang Memorial Committee 

Bh iro Stage gg are uot to blame for this delay. All those who have 
ng (bY) ” been associated with the Memorial movement may 
now be congratulated on the fact that their labours 

have at last culminated in the graceful function which Lord Lamington per- 
formed on Tuesday last by laying the foundation stone of the Telang Wing of 
the Elphinstone College Hostel. The ‘'elang Wing is a little removed from the 
main hostel itself; but it is unnecessary to complain about this, It is also too 
late to quarrel with those who are responsible, directly or otherwise, for blosk- 
ing up the old residential quarters, Principal MacMillan drew a graphic and 
touching picture of the condition of students who have to be refused admission 
into the hostel for want of the necessary accommodation. The Telang Wing 
may fairly be expected to lessen the hardships of such students to some 
extent,,.,...... As was feelingly pointed out by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
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Chandavarkar, the new building ought to remind the future generation of 
Elphinstonians of that good and great man, who combined in himself scholar- 
ship with gentleness, and culture with great public and private virtues. Lord 
Lamington, though he had never personally come in contact with the late 
Mr. Telang, was happy in his portraiture of the best features in Mr. Telang’s 
character, and we join with His Excellency in the fervent hope that the future 
inmates of the Telang Wing will cause his memory to be revered by the nobility 
of their own lives.”’ ) 


42. ‘*Of Jate we have been having a good deal of discontent and dissatis- 
| faction among the students of the Dayaram Jethmal 
C The Dayaram Jethmal Arts ging Arts College as to the instruction imparted to 
ollege, Sind. ° yen: RY 
Phoeniz (11), 23rd Jan. them in that institution. We hear several students have 
left the College and gone to Bombay to prosecute 
their studies in some of the Colleges there. It is reported that some of the 
Professors in the College are not up to the standard, and that others do not take 
much interest in the students. The complaints against the Professor of Persian 
in particular are very bitter, and we understand that the matter is receiving 
the attention of the Sub-Committee which has been appointed for that purpose. 
We do not think that the Committee has yet met to consider the subject, and 
it is a pity that the College Board should take no interest in the duties they 
have undertaken to perform and adopt no measures to prevent discontent 
among the students, who have been migrating to other places for education 
which they could have easily acquired at the Sind Arts College. No doubt 
the annual results of the College have not been unsatisfactory, but it must not 
be forgotten that most of the students have to engage private tutors to coach 
them in the subjects in which they cannot get adequate instruction from the 
Professors of the College. We hope that the College Board will take up the 
matter without delay and find out the reason why so many students have gone 
to Bombay this year to prosecute their studies there,”’ 


43. Mr. Giles’ regime as Director of Public Instruction is characterized 
by a repressive policy, ‘he recent transfer of the 
Transfer of the conduct of University School Final Examination to the Educa- 
ts University School Final tional Department is an instance of this. The new 
Xamination to the Educp- : ° ° 
tional Department. regulations for the conduct of the examination are 
Kalpataru (110), 24th Jan. framed in such a way as to give a death blow to 
private education, No private schoo] can send up 
candidates for the examination unless it has secured previous permission 
to doso. The granting of such permission depends on the sweet will of the 
Director of Public Instruction, and only those managers of private institutions 
who are adeptsin the art of flattery and are ready to sacrifice their inde- 
pendence will be able to obtain it. Asthe University School Final Examina- 
tion is now the only qualifying test for admission into the subordinate grades 
‘of Government service, the managers of private schools are solely at the 
mercy of the Head of the Educational Department. 


44, ‘From an application recently made tothe Municipality of Surat and 
to the local Administration, it appears that this ancient 
An appeal to Government gity boasts of a school for girls and women where 
ee a girls’ school in  gybjects of special interest to the sex are being taught 
Voice of India (16), 30th besides the usual evrriculum adopted by State-aided 
Jan. Gujaréti schools. Provision is said to have been 
| made for teaching music, painting, drawing, photogra- 
phy, sanitation and nursing, sewing, cutting and embroidering, gymnastics as well 
as for lessons on moral and religious subjects for girls and for grown up women, 
The school thus claims to be a model institution and is supported mainly by the 
well-known pleader, Mr. Gulabdas Bhaidas. The Superintendent has now 
applied to the authorities for grants, Ifthe Surat Municipality make an anoual 
contribution of Bs, 1,000 and the Government gives another Rs, 500 every year, 
Mr, Gulabdas is ready to guarantee Rs. 500 per annum in perpetuity. We hope 
the authorities may see their way to helping a unique institution which, if it 
succeeds, will do more good to the community than half a dozen other schools 
of the usual sort,” | 


29 
Railways. 


45. “We have received complaints about the harsh treatment received at 
lies ui en the hands of the Railway policemen by mofussil 
ina th Sie ani Passengers who have to await the arrival of a train at 
Hyderabad Railway Stations Kotri Station, These poor men are not allowed to 
(Sind), take shelter in the night time under the shed provided 
Banga. (46), 16th Jan, forthe purpose, Their sufferings in this cold weather 
oo in consequence of being kept in the open at night 
with their women and children can better be imagined than described. We 
trust the policemen will be instructed to be more humane. While on this 
subject, we may as well draw attention to the practical inutility of the Kotri 
shed as well as the one at Hyderabad to afford adequate protection to 
passengers either in the middle of the cold or the hot season, The Kotri shed is 
open north and south, thus allowing free access to the cold breezes of winter 
and the hot winds of the dog days of summer. The Hyderabad shed is open 
on all sides and is therefore even worse. We hope villagers are not looked 
upon by the Railway authorities as mere cattle. Even for cattle these sheds 
would hardly be regarded as suitable in the depth of winter or the middle of 
summer. - We hope some improvement will soon be made in the structures,”’ 


Municipalities. 


46, ‘‘ We have no hesitation in re-echoing the complaint which the Times 

of India has made about the apathy which is once 

in are — of the more to be noticed in the matter of the Municipal 

uropeans in Dombay in not . . ; ; 

coming forward as candidates elections in Bombay. The European community have 
for election to the Municipal not shown any special desire to take part in the 
—a -. 9a). oa, Clection—a thing which we all so desired and ex- 
ata spe (28), pected—and their apathy has been imitated by the 
oe native public to a certain extent, for there are to be no 
contested elections this time in certain very important wards, and very few new 
candidates have come forward, It is little short of a misfortune that the city is 
thus, year after year, left to its own fate by those who on account of their 
intelligence, power and influence should be in a position to do important and 
valuable service to it......... Itis to be hoped that if the Europeans do not 
come forward of their own free will to take part in the Corporation, some efforts 
will be made to draw them out, and this cannot be done better than by Govern- 
ment nominating as many European members as it possibly can as members of 


that body.” 


Native States. 


47. ‘* Both the Local and Supreme Governments in India pass their annual 
budgets first in camera and then allow Honourable 

Affairs in the Kolhapur Members to waste their breath thereon and the whole 
Indian press to severely criticise the same. This act 
of the Local and Supreme Governments—first passing 
the budget and then allowing discussion over it—is 
acainst the settled order of things in civilised States. We are sorry to see that 
the Kolbdpur Darbar is trying to imitate the British Government in this respect. 
We are informed of some cases in which the Darbar first issued positive orders 
and then directed investigation into the matter, Burke, in his masterly essay on 
the ‘ Present Discontent,’ says ‘that an account after payment is to no rational 
urpose an account.’ The remark with aslight change is applicable here. We 
think that an investigation after an order is to no rational purpose an investigation. 
Investigation ought to precede the issue of any order.......... These thoughts 
have suggested themselves to us by the Huzur order as regards the adoption 
in the Japtanmulukh family before a thorough investigation of the claims of the 
several contending parties. The widowed mother of the last male holder of 
the estate applied to His Highness the Maharaja for permission to adopt 
a certain boy. Oral permission was promptly given by the Huzur to the 
mother without a proper investigation into the matter. After the permission was 
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granted, the widowed grandmother of the last male holder in her turn made an 
application to His Highness praying that as there were many boys in her own 
family, who were more entitled to be adopted, the permission given to her 
daughter-in-law to adopt a particular boy should be withheld. When this 
application reached His Highness, an order for investigation of the several 
dite of the contending parties was issued. Meanwhile, the widowed mother 
who was granted permission to adopt by a Huzur order was fast making 
preparations for celebrating the adoption ceremony, whlien all of a sudden a 
notice from the Huzur reached her hands to show cause why the permission 
already granted to her should not be withheld. We think His Highness 


ought to have been properly advised in this matter by those who are paid for 
the purpose.” | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. “Itis gratifying to note that the work of the new Parsi Association 
see has beén proceeding satisfactorily. The Association 
aa new Parsi Association. has been brought into existence for furthering the 
riental Review (10), 27th ‘ 5 , 
Jan: social, moral, religious and physical progress of the 
community, At its first general meeting held on 
Saturday last, under the presidency of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, the report and 
bye-laws framed by the Provisional Committee were adopted, and some 
important discussion took place on the scope of the Association. Mr, Hormusjee 
Dadabhoy, late Judge of the Small Cause Court, in moving the adoption of 
the report and bye-laws, expressed the hope that the Association would prove a 
veritable Parsi Parliament. If the advice that he gave to his hearers of enlist- 
ing the sympathy of the enlightened and wealthy members of the community 
were followed, and the Parsis miintained their enthusiasm in the work, there is 
no reason why this hope should not one day be fulfilled. It is to be hoped that 
the Association will lose no time in satting to work and adopting such practical 


measures as are needed for bringing about an all-round revolution in the condi- 
tion of their co-religionists. 
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63 | Hitechchhu oes «| Ahmedabad ./ Do. coe .../ Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain see oe -| Weekly ... Fo ee — Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 900 
ania); 30. 
65 | Jd4m-e-Jah¢nooma -! Bombay «+. joa Be Ga ...| Ratansbaw Frdémji Ach@ria; Parsi; 28 eee} 1,000 
| 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira eee ...| Kahand#és Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 ~=«| K4thi4wddno Him4yati ...) Ahmedabad 3) ee ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
4A, “A 
68 | Mahi K4ntha fxazette ...) Sadra 100, tes ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
: Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eos! Navesdri .... vel Ee .| Rustainji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 ~ 800 
70. «6| Nure Elam ose eee/ Bombay ... .| Monthly... oe.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; PArsi ; 37 600 
71 | Ny4yadarshak _... eoo| Ahmedabad _,...| Fortnightly _—...| Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
: ; Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 | Praja Mitr& .| Karachi ... »..| Bi-weekly eee} Narbyshankar Jajrjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 975 
73 | Praja Pokar oon ééoj BUTAG sas o.| Weekly ... ».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... 400 
"4 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... ca) DON ans ».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
Bania) ; 37. | 
75 | Punch Dand eo} Do. ont Dh .».| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) , 700 
; 42. 
76 ‘| Samsher Bahadur... om) MMINCEGAING ~~ 6a) DO, | ens e-| Savaibhai . Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
sania) ; 61. 
77 | Sdnj Vartam4an .| Bombay ee. coe} Daily — ove .«.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2.500 
: (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. See 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 |Sind Vartam4n ... vee, Karachi ... oe-| Weekly ove -} Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 950 
79 | Stri Bodh ... cee or ae |: eee e--| Monthly «>| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
80 Surat Akhbar eee eee Surat eee eee Weekly eee eee Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; P4rsi ; 48 eee dee 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha an te ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 178 
rosie 30. 
HIND. | 
oo | Pandit ©... © « so} Poona « — a, Weekly ws ees| Govindrao Gangdram Wainwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari); 41; and Iarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Bombay... a oe ae .-| Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
84 | Digvijaya ... pe reo Gadag eee --| Weekly ... || Shankrapa Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
: (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. | 
5 | Hubli Patra see see) SAUD one: wee Doo - one :«-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
86 | Karndtak Vritta .. ».| Dharwar e+} Doo eee  o-|/(1) Shivr'am Mahdadev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| { (Karh4da bréhman); 33. . . 
| (2) Anndcharya Bala&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. ) 
87 | Loki Bandhu ooo} Do. ove = 0. ens .Gururéo R4éghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
, | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
8 | Loka Mitr’ ove ...| Haveri (Dhar-- Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
3 4 Brihman) ; 27. 
89° | RAjahansa... nen .--| Dharwar eee! De ooo: » oee| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 76 
; bhéda Brahman): 40. 
90 | Rasik Ranjini ... ...) Gadag .. = «| Dee eee — ove} Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja| 200 
= Bréhman); 40. 
oon 1846—2 
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Brahman) ; 40. 
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91 | Arunodaya ci m TOGDA ~ sec eee Weekly eee ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke s Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brahman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... ove eee} Dhulia ... a a. eoo| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
93 Bakul iis .».| RatnAgiri “an ae ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
94 | Belgaum Samachar .| Belgaum... 7. on Sh owe “— Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ; 325 
95 | Bhu’t iss ne «| Bombay Monthly ees Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
96 | Chandanshu ee »-| TAsgaon ... Weekly ... .»| Remchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
} shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | ChandrakAnt ian .-| Ohikodi ... vi 2 a ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
98 | Chandrodaya os wee} Chiplun oe. re i eer .».| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpiwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
99 | Chikitsak ... .»»| Belgaum ar »».| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
100 | Chitragupta a ..| Karad es Do. ‘cco ee| Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta .| Kolhapur i ae ..| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu ‘Chéndra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
102 | Deshakdlavartam4in | Erandol ee. a a a ...| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
; (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ... eee} Dharwar ie Do. .| Rao Saheb Antdéji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 800 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 55. 
104, Dnyan Sagar ‘ise eee} Kolhapur e Ee <x. are — Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&ah- 250 
man); 38. 
105 | Hindu Punch eh, eS ee | ae ..| Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 39. 
106 | Jagadddarsh ere ..| Ahmednagar .! Do. ov | Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
| | piwan Brahman); 60. 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu .. --| Poona ... “ss a ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brihman) ; 73. 
108 | SagatsumAch4r hie 4. Do. acc ee.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. . 
109 | K4l on ove gt OOM. eae i Do. eee | Shivram Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 36. 
110 | Kalpataru ... eae .».| Sholapur me ie -| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 876 
Brahman; 44. 
lll | Karmanuk oo vee| POONAecee ae ee | eee ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan} 3,500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral Koxil oe ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly .| Krishniji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4daj 2,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
1l3 | Kesari ... Sas vest FOCRE ace wee| Weekly ooo ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
i (Chitpawan Brédhman); 46. 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... oe ae: eee »-| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
115 | Khdéndesh Vaibhav ae ge a) 2a Co w.| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata .. a »-.| Vengurla eset ~=Dop : ...| Ramkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 26. 
117 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta  ...| Sdtdra ... a ee oe ».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
118 | Moda Vritta ... mae; | ee ree Tae: ee ».| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... sont SO ke eo| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav oF ae Do. do. oo.| 1,250 
121 | Nagar Samachfr... »..| Ahmednagar ,..| Do. ».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
122 | N&4sik Vritta  ... woe} NASIK 400 oS) ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brihman) ; 27. 
123 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ..,. ...| Nipdni ... ak ik ose. “4 Vishnu R4mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% 
} ‘ (Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
124 | Nydy Sindhu .,,., w.| Ahmednagar ...) Doo  o eee) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 890 
Brdihman) ; 30. : 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur | Do. ... w| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| Brahman) ; 32 
126 a Des --4s eee} Govind Sakhdérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
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MaRATHi—continued. | 
127 | Poona Vaibhav ... _ ...| Vadgaon o-.| Weakly we  ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika »o-| Jalgaon ..- ‘i a te ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... ..| Barsi eee eee Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
130 | Pratod oo -| Islampur ..| Weekly... ».| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
181 | Réghav Bhushan... soc] SOOM: ite i De we ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra ove .| Malegaon il POs eas ..|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan okt éee] AMOB® cc test DO. w+| R&oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 200 
) man) ; 
134 | Satyi Shodhak ... oe Ratnagiri sos] ED ; ...| Hari Ndréyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
Brahman) ; 57. 
135 | Shahu Vijay _—.... .»-| Kolhapur il DO ta -e-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
136 | Sholdpur Samachar eos} Sholdpur Do. 7 Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamat) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda Do. «ws  ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 Shri Shahu eee see Satara eee eee Do. see eee Vaman Harti Dhavle > Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
159 | Shubh Suchak ..2  s/ Do. so «| Do. oe  ...| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Br4hman); 30. 
140 |Sumant ... ose] BOATAC - coe ot EO on eee} Mahddev Damodar Kuikarni; Hindu (Deshas- 960 
tha Bréhman); 33. 
141 | Sudarshan... at coo} Ahmednagar ...| Do. a. ».| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman); 36. 
142 | Sudhakar ... $66 «- | Pen eee “an MOS bc e-| Nar&yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .. e--| Bombay eee DO, eee ».| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Vartadarsh ‘ins ooo| Malvan ... ec} Dos ” ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24., 
145 | Vidya Vilas an eee} Kolhapur — i. ..., shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidydrthi ... son eee} Nandurb4ar oo ay | ees .. saddshiv Vaman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar .| Bombay ... »--| Monthly... eee (L) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... mes 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
148 | Vrittasar ... eee oe] WH ei eee| Weekly... ...| vakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
149 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee a Do. eee coe Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
150 Vydp4ri eee eos eee Poona eee Do. ee ee Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... oe.| Karachi... ad Weekly ... ee-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
152 | Muir-ul-Isl4m oS ar mk ase ees, Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| _.,.. 
65. 
153 | Sind Sudhar coe cn aa ee i .../ Kh4anchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
154 | Sookree en me ae eee ie .-.| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 400 
Urpv. 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .- {Bombay ...| Monthly .... Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
}_ (Sunni); 32, 
156 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ... e..| Weekly ... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur Do. eee we >) ae ....Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
| | Muhammadan ; 49. 
158 Habibul Akhb4r coe eco Do. ee eee Do. eee eee Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sultan-ul-Akhbdr oe ee cool Daily coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 Tejarati Gazette re ees! Do. eee coo] M onthl yee. "= Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 ; Tohfa-i-Deccan ... veel Poona ... «oof Weekly coe .ee| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
| ) | (Shaik) ; 36. 
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165 
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MaARa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika ,.. ane eae 
Siddheshvar oes 


MARATHI AND URDU. 


Champ@vati see ove 
Gulbarga Samachar ate 


MaRa’THI AND SANSKBIT. 
Bramhodaya oes oes 
PORTUGUESE-IKONKANI. 


A Luz eee @ee eee 


Bid (Hyderabad, 


Bando, Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 

Parashrim Shivdji Powdr; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
43. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao 


(Brahman); 35. 


.| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


44. 


.| Ner@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


Br@hman). 


.| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


150 
120 


150 


350 


450 


700 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different.heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short «@ appears to be absolutely necessary to. complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Jftira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furniskel by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additicas to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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ENGUIsH. 


Indian Textile Journal. ...| Monthly John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ov 


\ 


GusaRATI. 
Loka Mitra eee Bi-weekly eee ce 


M apAtTat, | 


Dharma oes 1 Weckly Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman); 48, 


. ~~ 
St ee en ae ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 
ee a 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Although His Majesty has referred in his speech to the critical 
ie ie all i state of affairs in the Far East, we do not under- 
tia Vhieowe P stand what has led him utterly to ignore the exist- 
Sénj Vartamdén (77), 4th nce of poor India. We scan the speech in vain 
Feb. ; Ja'm-e-Jamshed (23), for any remark about the development of the indige- 
4th Feb.; Akhbér-e Souda@gar yous industries of India. All Indians will read the 
{55), 4th Feb.; Bombay Sa- sneech with feeli f di ‘nt t. T f 
machdr (56), 4th Feb. peech with feelings of disappointment. The reference 
to the Thibet mission, or more properly speaking 
“expedition,” leaves us still in doubt as to the real object of Government, who, 
we trust, will vouchsafe to usa clearer explanation of their motives. (The 
Akhlir-e-Soudigar, the Jéim-e-Jamshel and the Bombay Samdchdr make 
somewhat similar remarks. ] 


2. “The King’s speech may seem to be unusually long, but every point 
rane | , touched in it is of importance, The assurance that 
oice of India (16), 6th , ; 
Feb. any assistance my Government can give to promote 
a pacific solution of the Russo-Japanese difficulty 
will be gladly afforded’ loses much of its immediate significance when it is read 
with Lord Lansdowne’s commentary that as one of the disputants does not 
want any mediation, Great Britain has not been in a position to offer her good 
Offices. The disputant that does not care for arbitration is understood to be 
Japan, but Japan would not resent Great Britain's mediation if it could be 
acceptable to Russia,......... The allusion in the ‘ efforts made in various parts 
of the empire to increase the area under cotton cultivation’ is probably to the 
proposal to increase such cultivation in Northern Nigeria and other parts of 
Africa. Will those efforts not extend to Upper Burma and other parts of 
India ? ”’ 


3. We frequently come across various instances showing the nature of 
oo 2 European morality. Many of our people have had 
cence of practical experience of the fact that Europeans profess 
Kal (109), 5th Feb. one sct of principles in theory and act upon a different 
set of principles altogether in practice. ven Kuro- 

peans admit this very often in their writings. An article of this kind 
recently appeared in the Contemporary Review from the pen of Mr. Ular in 
which he discourses on what are called “ Asiatic methods”. We are not to 
understand by this expression the methods employed by the Asiatics, but the 
methods adopted by Kuropeans in extending their dominion in Asia, Mr. Ular 
says that these methods consist of “secret missions, secret negotiations, secret 
corruptions, secret arrangements, shameless denials and shameless blulf,’’ and 
he compliments Lord Curzon upon his skill in employing these methods to 
check the advance of Russia in Asia. Mr. Ular writes:—Lord Curzon has 
the courage deliberately to oppose the moral tendencies which reign in these 
times in Kurope and to employ against the lawful expansion of Russia in Asia 
the very means that have secured to Russia her brilliant successes. But 
is it truc that morality reigns supreme in Europe at the present day ? 
When glaring instances of deviation from the path of rectitude like the inva- 
sion of France by Prince Bismark and the declaration of war against the 
Transvaal by Mr. Chamberlain can be quoted, it is utterly futile to assert that 
“moral tendencies reign in Europe in these times,” Again, Lord Curzon is praised 
because he has the courage to oppose the moral tendencies of the age. Is this 
not setting a premium upon immorality? How long shall we continue to 
cherish deluded notions about the morality of Europeans? It is difficult to 
estimate the loss we suffer through entertaining false notions on the subject. 
If we analyse the course of European politics so as to understand its main 
underlying principles, we shall find that might, and not morality, is 
the key which explains the policy of the European powers. They all seem 
to act upon the principle “ Might is right.” Russia followed this principle in 
extending her dominion in Asia, and Kingland did the same before her in India. 
In the T'ransvaal the rights of the Indians are ignored because the Colonists 
are not actuated by moral considerations at all, but by the policy of brute force. 
The Indians appeal for redress under the mistaken belief that the white Colonist 
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admits and is willing to abide by the principle of justice, Even the Congress 
movement is not successful for a similar reason. We must, therefore, learn to 
realise the true underlying principles of European policy. It is hopeless to 
expect success so long as we remain ignorant of their principles. Others 
stronger than ourselves are trampling down upon us by dint of their brute 
force, and we aro supplicating them to desist from oppression by appealing to 
the principle of justice! Nothing can be more disgraccful than this. 


4. England has always had golden opportunities of making herself great, 
: i and it is to her credit that she has turned all of them 
Probability of England to the best account. She took advantage of the 
being indirectly benefited by ; , ; ee 
the impending Russo-Japan- discovery of America by Columbus to plant a number 
ese War. of colonies on that Continent. Similarly Vasco 
Shirt Sayajt Vijay (41), da Gama’s discovery of a direct sea route to India 
eo helped her in building up her magnificent Indian 
Empire. Now the impending Russo-Japanose war promises to offer England 
another opportunity which, if availed of, will enable her to effectually crush the 
crowing influence of Russia in Central Asia and overcome for ever the danger 
of a Russian invasion of India. [The paper next proceeds to praise the Japanese 
for the spirit ot patriotism which is being displayed by them at the present crisis 
in the history of their country, and contrasts it with the weaker and inferior type 
of patriotism witnessed in a conquered country like Lidia. ] 


5. Anew committee called the Imperial Defence Committce has been 
recently formed in Hngland. It is not an executive 
but a purely consultative body, and the object of 


The Imperial Defence 
Committee and India’s re- 


pyesentation thereon, forming it is to devise remedies for strengthening and 
Kél (109), 5th Feb. consolidating the Empire. Mr. Balfour wishes to. 


consult leading men in the different parts of the British 
Empire as to the best means of Imperial defence. He even wishes to include 
India in the Imperial Defence Scheme, because the defence of the Mmpire is 
said to depend upon the defence of India, and a large force is required to be 
kept in England in readiness to take the ficld for defending India at any 
moment, It is but fair, says Mr. Balfour, that India should have a voice in the. 
deliberations of the Imperial Defence Committee. But what is the meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘ strengthening the Empire”’ so far-as the conquered countries in 
the Empire are concerned! It is no other than that the fetters of servitude 
which are now round their feet should bind them more tightly. Insome quarters 
it is suggested that the President of the Indian National Congress should be: 
invited to give advice on matters of Imperial Defence, I[t is not likely that he 
will be summoned. Some high military authority would in all probability be. 
selected to represent India on the Committec, and the result of the Committee’s 
deliberations will perhaps be to add to the military burdens of India. It is not, 
therefore, desirable in any way that the President of the Indian National 
Congress should assist in such deliberations. 


6, “The news relating to the Thibetan expedition or the Younghusband 

The Phibetnn Minixs raid, as it is called, which was received jast week, was 
Makrdtls (9), 31st Jan. more piquant than any received till then. The 
Thibetan emissaries, who had so far proved a regular 

Himalayan will-o’-the-wisp and in search of whom Colonel Younghusband 
was advancing step by step towards the forbidden city, have now assumed a 
corporcal shape, and thai not a very pleasing shape altogether. It is reported 
that these emissaries are but the vanguard of an armed band of two or three 
thousand Thibetans, who, though yet keeping at a respectful distance from the 
British troops, are hovering round ‘Tuna and are betraying a carefully concealed 
warlike intent. The Thibetans are led by one military officer who is supported 
by two leading Budhistic monks, and for the first time an interview is reported 
to have taken place between these and Colonel Younghusband, The ‘Thibetan 
goat is said to have displayed a bit of his temper in the: interview, that is to 
say, a bit of that anger and determination which the goat exhibits after per- 
sistent provocation. It was asserted, the report goex, by the Thibetan spokes- 
men that the advance of British troops in the Thibetan territory was unjustifi- 
able and would prove an obstacle in the way of pvacelul negotiations, if any 
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were sincerely desired. The reply of Colonel Younghusband was just like 
what the reply of an aggressor might be expected to be, for, he is reported 
to have replied that things had gone too far for a withdrawal of the British 
troops, Threats of force and bloodshed were then quietly exchanged and 
Colonel Younghusband returned to hiscamp. All this evidently means a bit 
of prolonged warfare if we may suppose the armed band of Thibctans to be 
accredited by the Dalai Lama. The Thibetan, we suppose, is after all not made 
entirely .of prayers and rosaries, for vestiges of his knowledge of the military 
art, if not science, are discovering themselves in a kind of blockhouses here, 
an accumulation of maunds of gunpowder there, and the flourishes of swords 
and matchlocks everywhere. The representation of a Thibetan drawing 
pictures of guns on fort-walls to frighten the enemy may be ridiculous 
enough, but it at least is an admission that the ‘Thibetan is familiar 
with guns.......... As for the real intentions of the friendly Thibetans 
who have féted and feasted the British raiders, they are variously inter- 
preted. And if we may credit the Thibctan with a love of political esotericism, 
not tosay craftiness, then we may expect, according to certain interpreters of 
the present situation, to find this friendliness to be a mere ruse for encouraging 
the British mission to advance into tlieintvrior, only to be enveloped and over- 
powered effectively. According to these interpreters this friendliness of attitude 
might continue till the British troops reach Lhasa itself, only t» find, when the 
destination is reached, that all the wells and springs have been p»isoned, 
the telegraph to Sikkim cut off, and the troops themselves suddenly and secretly 
attacked in the dead of night. We confess all this is moonshine unless the 
Thibetans have taken secret lessons from the Boers in guerilla warfare. But 
whether they have got the benefit of such lessons or not, one thing we can 
understand, and it is this, that, supposing the Thibetan to be patriotic and 
fully alive to the situation, he may fairly be expected to exhibit all the fervour, 
energy and cunning he may possess in offering a strenuous resistance to his 
invaders, And itis not altogether incredible that the Thibetan may have 
a bit of patriotism in him, and that he may be engaged both in diplomacy and 
warlike preparations if he knows that the British expedition spells ruin to his 
country and loss of independence to him.”’ , 


7. “The announcement from the Throne that the political mission that 
Voice of India (16), 6th has entered Thibet was despatched with the concur- 
Feb. rence of China ought to sct at rest the doubts of inter- 
national ethics raised with regard to that mission, 
That a Chinese official has been despatched from Peking to meet it deprives 
the mission still further vf the suspicion of military character that might 
otherwise attach to it. Further developments, if they assume a military 
character, must be the result of fresh disagreements. It is not known where 
exactly the British mission is to remain waiting for the Chinese official. 
Although the authoritative statement from the ‘Throne places the matter 
beyond all doubt, the public heard long ago that the Chinese official was on 
his way, Possibly he expects the mission to meet him at Lhasa! So far 
as Thibet is concerned, it looks extremely probable, as Mr. Ular says, that 
the Dalai Lama has, in consequence of the Sikkim Treaty, found out that 
China can no longer safeguard her integrity and wishes, therefore, to take 
shelter under tie ‘sar, a greater power of whose might and intentions China 
has already had a foretaste.”’ 


8, By way of a justification for the advance of British troops into 
pptahes Thibet, it is urged bv one of our Anglo-Indian 

sc contemporaries that as some Tnibetan troops have 
assembled round the British expedition, the Lhibetans had never any peaceful 
intentions towards the British, and that friendly negotiations would not conse- 
quently have been of any use. ‘I'o us such a plea implivs a confusion of cause 
and effect. ‘Ihe assembly of Thibetan troops is certainly justifiable when foreign 
troops have entered their country. ‘The despatch of an armed mission in a 
foreign country ona frivolous plea is calculated to give o'fence to tho people of 
that country, and any independent nation would have acted under the circum- 
stances as the ‘I'‘hibetans are reported to have done. ‘hey cannot, therefore, 
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be accused of folly or recklessness, They are only seeking to defend their 
rights as an independent people. They have every right to senda deputa- 
tion to Russia and to accept presents from the Tsar. Such an act can never 
be rightly termed a secret intrigue on their part with Russia. ‘The advance of 
Russia’s influence in Thibet may be detrimental to British interests, but cannot 
justify the despatch of a British mission to that country on the plea of securing 
the observance of the stipulations of a commercial treaty. If the Thibetans ask 
the British troops in a friendly way to withdraw, it is not right for the latter 
to take offence. To doso is simply to be led away into unrighteousness through 
imperialistic greed. 


9, India has hardly had time enough to heave a sigh of relief from the 
burden recently sought to be imposed on her by 
the proposal to make her pay a portion of the cost 
of the South African garrison, when the news 
comes upon her likea thunderbolt that she will have to pay the expenses 
of the Thibetan expedition. While we were fondly cherishing the hope 
that the anticipated surplus in the ensuing budget would enable Government to 
reduce some of the heavy taxes that press with undue severity upon the people, 
here comes all of a sudden this doleful news to dash our hopes to the ground. 
We believe the real object of the Thibetan mission is political rather than 
commercial, and we are, therefore, at 2 loss to understand why poor India should 
pay the expenses of a project of Imperial importance. 


Sinj Vartaman (77), 6th 
Feb. 7 


10. There are various causes for the present physical degeneration of the 
7 people of India. One of them is the existing system 
_ Alleged physical degenera- of gdministration under whish the rayat has been 
tion of the people of India, deaitvns ol ® sieht ee hae 
Arunodaya (91), $lst Jan, Geprived of a number of rights which he previously 
enjoyed. His cattle have been excluded from forest 
areas on the ridiculous plea that conservation of forests is necessary for a 
seasonable and copious rainfail all over the country. This, coupled with the 
terrible slaughter of kine to feed the British soldier, has so much reduced the 
number of agricultural cattle, which are the mainstay of the rayat, that he is 
fast sinking into abject poverty. Another cause to which the physical deca- 
dence of the natives may be attributed is the unprecedented enhancement 
of the land revenne, and the rigid system of collecting the same, The 
present educational system is also responsible for the physical deteriora- 
tion of native youths. The mere announcement that the British soldier was 
becoming physically unfit for service in the tropical climate of Asia created 
such a sensation in England that steps have promptly been taken to inquire 
into the causes of his physical decadence. Will the physical degeneration of the 
Indians ever attract similar attention on the part of rulers ? 


11. The seventh resolution passed by the Indian National Congress which 
met at Madras contains a prayer for afurther sub- 
A farther reduction of the stantial reduction of the salt tax—a prayer at once 


nots fas reg? Siet Jan.; Just and reasonable, Though Government are bent 
Mss Jalbum (65), 3ist OD ignoring the fact, itis well known to those who 
Jan. are even superficially acquainted with the miserable 


condition of, the masses of India how hard this 
obnoxious tax presses on them, and how a restricted use of such a necessary 
of life as salt injuriously affects their health. In view of this fact, the 
request of the Ccngress deserves the earnest consideration of Government. 
Apropo: of this question, we would draw the attention of Government to 
another fact which is somewhat inexplicable. Although nine months have 
elapsed since the salt duty was reduced, the reduction has led to no diminution, 
but, on the contrary, to an increase in the price of salt. It is the obvious duty 
of Government to inquire how such an unforeseen result has come about, 
and to see that the poor are not obliged to buy such a necessary commodity 
at a prohibitive price. [The Jdim-e-Jahinooma, in view of the expectation of 
a large surplus in the next Indian budget, recommends that the minimum 
limit of taxable income be raised higher still than was found possible last 
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12, Itis expected that a large surplus will be announced in the forthcoming 
: age budget. It will be well if this surplus is employed 
90 Shri Sayaji Vijay (41), in promoting the welfare of the people of India 
th Jane; Arunodaya (91), oe “an” : 
Sieh Tuk. Opinions differ as to how this welfare can truly be 
promoted. Some military authorities suggest the advis- 
ability of spending the surplus in strengthening the defences of the country. 
Such a suggestion is short-sighted and ridiculous, for military expenditure hag 
already exceeded all reasonable bounds, and it will be little short of folly to add 
to it. We deem it expedient that some portion of the surplus should be used in 
carrying out University reforms. If this is done, Government may be said to 
have given a practical shape to their sympathy towards the educational needs 
of the country. There is no doubt that the Police Department also stands 
in need of reform. but no practical good will result if the money is spent in 
increasing the pay of the higher officers of the foree, who are already in receipt 
of fat salaries. ‘lo our mind the truc welfare of the country lies in the extension 
of irrigation works which are calculated to improve agriculture and thereby to 
ameliorate the miserable condition of the rayats, [The Arunodaya writes :— 
The people of India have no reason to rejoice at the anticipated surplus ia the 
budget. If there is any surplus at all, they must remember that it will never 
be utilised in promoting tlie country’s good.] 


13. Though ten years have rolled away since the closure of the mints and 

the introduction of a gold standard in India, the 

The Currency policy of the Government of India is as slow to learn the true 
—S i eat), aes lessons of a sound currency as it Was prior to June 
Sina Mon, cole. in 2 RR ree After full six years’ experience of the 
effects of the closure of the mints on Indian trade, 

the Finance Minister was obliged to admit the grievous error the Government 
had committed in restricting the silver currency........... It is astonishing to 
notice how, in spite of the severe lesson of the past, the Financial Depart- 
ment stiJl clings to its own mistaken policy of not keeping sufficient silver 
to meet the growing requirements of the country’s trade. It is now 
acknowledged that for such a purpose four and a half crores worth of 
silver is required annually. The silver reserve in the Indian Treasury was 
about a month ago as low as 73 crores, while the merchants and bankers cried 
aloud for an increase on the ground—a perfectly just ground—that the trade 
requirements at the period demanded something like 11 instead of 7} crores 
in the Treasury. But the Finance Minister stuffed his ears with cotton till 
the clamour of the Calcutta merchants removed his deafness, aye more, compelled 
nim in a long and laboured note to explain matters and offer an apology for the 
inaction of Government in adding to the silver reserve, Sir Edward Law 
in one breath acknowledged the responsibility of the Government to see that the 
reserve was not allowed to decline to a perilously low margin, and yet in another 
breath averred that the Government was not bound to see to the requirements of 
the banking and mercantile community! ‘This is indeed an amazing incon- 
sistency. What is the State for, if not for the purpose of carefully watching 
the ebb and flow of currency with the view of adjusting it to the requirements 
of the population, which include the requirements of trade and manufac- 
tures ?......... A sound currency postulates on the part of Government a 
knowledge of certain monetary conditions, namely, the ebb and flow of money. 
It is notorious that in this country they have, during the last ten years, intro- 
duced artificial restraints upon the output of mints under the hollow pretext of 
ensuring what they call a stable currency. But, by an irony of fate, every step 
they have taken to impart such stability has been characterised by so much 
unwisdom and woeful want of familiarity with the intricate problems of 
ractical currency that there are now no two opinions as to the grave errors 
Government have committed and the immense injury inflicted not only on the 
trade of the country but upon the population at large.......... ‘he Govern- 
ment of India, we repeat for the dozenth time, has inflicted the greatest 
injustice on the people by its mischievous policy of closing the mints against 
the free coinage of silver, which had init all the clements of an automatic 
supply. It has not done anything to repair that grave injury and injustice. 
To add to it, it refrained for years from coining more silver to meet the normal 
demand. It created an artificial stringency and only relieved that stringency 
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when driven to it by the stress of popular opinion, A Government which 
has such peculiar notions of regulating its currency would not be tolerated 
elsewhere. It would be hounded and brought to bay.......... A. Government 
which in critical times sits astride on the fence and refuses to move even 
its little finger is altogether unfit to be called a Government. It not only 
courts popular condemnation, but exposes itself to the ruin of its own financial 
credit. ‘That must be the effect of the xou-possumus so thoughtlessly propounded 


‘by Sir Edward Law, who, with little of banking or mercantile experience, 


poses us a heaven-born financier whose decree must be obeyed! Indian finances 


have been ruined in the past by doctrinaires of which Sir Edward Law is 


the latest avatav.......... Government has now known beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that it cannot force a gold currency upon India. The people are too 
poor even to use small gold coins. It argues rank folly under such a condition 
to keep a larger gold reserve than is absolutely essential for purposes of its so-called 
‘stable exchange.’......... Sir Edward Law has certainly given all Indiaa 
fresh proof of his incompetency to place the currency of the country on a 
sound footing. And the sooner such an incompetent Finance Minister is made 
to retire, the better for the country. India sadly needs a first rate and trained 
banker or merchant to be in charge of the financial portfolio of the Government 
of India. A Viceroy like Lord Northbrook and a Finance Minister like 
Samuel Laing or Lord Cromer are needed at the present juncture to place 
our financial house in order. Is it impossible to discover such a Viceroy and 
such a Finance Minister ? ”’ 


14, ‘* While referring to Mr. Malabari’s proposals regarding the revival of 
village panchayats and the answer of the Government 
Mr. B. M. Malabari’s on the subject, we had expressed it as our opinion 
scheme about the revival of that the difficulties which were pointed out in Sir 
bar > sai me omg Walter La ’s lett h ld 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 1st wrence's letter were not such as could not 
Feb., Eng. cols. be got over, We are glad to see that the same view 
is taken by Mr, A. Rogers, late of the Bombay Civil 
Service, whose knowledge and experience are unrivalled. Ina way, Mr. Rogers 
would seem to be more enthusiastic and hopeful about the scheme than 
Mr. Malabari himself. Anyway, it is something to know that the retired 
Indian Civilian who has pondered more deeply, perhaps, than any brother 
official on problems affecting Indian administration, and the eminent publicist 
whose profound and intimate knowledge of the habits and the condition of 
his countrymen has been his chief title to distinction, have agreed in holding 
that India, whether one looks at it from the point of view of its people or its 
Government, has much to gain and little to lose from the revival of this 
time-honoured institution. We hope that Mr. Malabari’s hands will continue 
to be strengthened, for there cannot be a greater reform that the country 
wants than the one which Mr. Malabari is bent upon achieving.” 


15. The list of historical sites and memorials of antiquity that are 
intended tobe preserved is not calculated to give 
Preservation of historic perfect satisfaction in all the VPresidencies. We 
— . Jamshed (28), 4th appreciate the noble and exalted motives that have 
Feb. oo led the Government of India to issue their resolution 
on the subject, but we cannot refrain from expressing 
our wish that they had not been guilty of several unpardonable omissions. 
Speaking of the Bombay Presidency, may we ask Government on what grounds 
they have omitted from the list the places and sites assoviated with the names 
of such famous poets as Samal, Premanand and Dalpat, such well-known social 
reformers as Telang and Ranade, such a world-wide philanthropist as the first 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, and sucha worthy son of India as Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who, moreover, enjoys the uniqye honour of being the first Indian who 
succeeded in entering the British Parliament ? 


16. “ The list of historic houses worthy of preservation has been recently 

ror Prakésh (36), 1st published by the Government. The houses marked for 
Feb., Eng. co.s. preservation in the Bombay Presidency mostly include 
nein the residences of early European settlers and Gover- 
nors. ‘True,.the fort of Shivaner, the birth-place of Shivaji, is also included in 
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the list. But this is one of the few native houses of historic fame which are 
included inthe list. However, we must not quarrel with the choice Govern- 
ment have made. We must, on the contrary, be thankful for the inclusion of 
Shivaner fort in the list. Itis only in the regime of Lord Curzon that an 

interest is being evinced in the preservation of old houses of historic fame. 
Previous to His Lordship’s regime British military authorities and especially 
British soldiers who were often quartered in such historic places were guilty of 
acts of vandalism. Old palaces and mausoleums were often used as barracks, 
and old sculpture which adorned the walls of such buildings was ruthlessly 
disfigured and wantonly scooped out of recognition.” 


17. A correspondent writes to the Mahratia :—“ I beg to draw your atten- 
Ccuiiaiih ts 6 dendentiek tion and that of the Maratha students of the Grant 
re Shivaji occurring in Major Ledical College, Bombay, to the paragraph appearing 
Barry’s. book on Legal Under the section of ‘wounds’ in the ‘ Legal Medi- 
Medicine. cine,’ written by Major Collis-Barry, I.M.S., Chemical 
Pe vi CO). 3ist Jan.; Analyser to the Government of Bombay and Pro- 
en re Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in the 
Grant Medical College. The paragraph runs thus:—‘ The infamous Shivaji 
used a tiger’s claw which be had concealed within his sleeve when he tore 
open the abdomen of Afzul Khan, inducing him to meet him at Partabgarh 
fortress on condition that both should come unarmed.’ On reading the above 
I was really astonished to see that even the acute braia of the learned Professor, 
which could solve intricate problems of chemistry and legal medicine, failed 
to receive any impression—J mean a correct impression—after having come 
in contact with Maratha gentlemen in Bombay, after having heard of the 
discussions about the Partabgarh tragedy for so many years, and perhaps 
after having witnessed the celebrations of the Shivaji festival held in 
different parts of the Bombay Presidency. With due respect to the abilities 
of the writer of ‘ Legal Medicine,’ [ may inform him that his knowledge of 
the facts of Maratha history—especially about the important question of the 
death of Afzul Khan—is much too scanty and erroneous, If from some un- 
avoidable reason he did not like to call the great founder of the Maratha 
Empire famous, he ought not at least to have called him infamous out of com- 
mon deference to the feelings of a large number of his students.” [The Shr 
Shahu writes :—It is a matter for deep regretthat foreigners should cast ridicule 
upon the noble virtues of Shivaji, which have rendered him an object of 
worship to the people of Maharashtra. Is it not a display of meanness on the 
part of these persons that they should attempt to malign the character of the great 
Shivaji, while their own countrymen, e.g., Clive and Hastings, have been guilty 
of ignoble deeds that have cast a stigma upon the annals of India ?| 


18. We do not know what amount of truth there may be in the rumour 
Commenisontherumourea that Lord Ampthill, the somewhat youthful Governor 
appointment of Lord Ampt- 1 Madras, is to act as Viceroy during Lord Curzon’s 
hill to act as Viceroy during absence. ‘The only plea that can be put forward for 
uord Curzon’s absence. = = such an appoiatment is that the Madras Presidency is 
oo ere Lh, Oe officially considered as senior to Bombay, and that 
: Lord Ampthill is a little senior in the Indian service 
to Lord Lamington. But we donot think that either of these pleas really 
possesses any weight. ‘he official seniority of the Presidencies is merely a 
sort of administrative figment, and as regards the other consideration, if the 
principle of selection by seniority is to be relegated to the limbo of departed 
absurdities, we do not see how anybody can maintain that the claims of the 
satrap cf Madras can override those of his Western brother. We under- 
stand that Lord Ampthill is an intelligent and hard working young man. But 
apart from being a distinguished athlete, his only official experience has 
been as Private Secretary to Mr. Chamberlain and British Delegate to the 
Sugar Conference at Brussels in 1898. He is 34 years of age. Lord Lamington, 
on the other hand, is 43, is an experienced administrator and has an excellent 
record, both otticial and otherwise. He has shared with Lord Ampthill the 
improving education of a Private Secretary, having served in that capavity to 
Lord Salisbury (to be more precise, Assistant Private Secretary) in 1835-86 
and was Governor of Queensland from 1895 till not long before he came here, 
CON 1944—5 
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To this he adds the distinction of having achieved an adventurous journey 
through the Shan States to Tonquin, passing over ground that had never 
been pioneered before, and making several interesting discoveries. Bombay 
would, of course, be sorry to part so soon, even for a brief period, with 
a Governor who has already shown marks of his thoroughness and sympathy, 
but—one likes to see the fitness of things, Should war break out between 
Russia and Japan, it is very likely that it might be considered necessar 
for Lord Curzon, if his health permits, to remain at his post. Should he be 
unable to do so, there would be all the more reason why Lord Lamington, rather 


than a much junior Governor, should be his locum tenens during a critical and 
anxious time.” 


19. ‘* We note with pleasure that Mr. Lely has been appointed to officiate 
for Mr. Hewett as Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, on the latter going home in March. ‘The 
appointment seems intended assomething more than a 
compliment to our popular Commissioner of the North- 
ern Division. At any rate, it will be amply justified so 


Appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Lely to act as Chief 
Commissioner, Central Pro- 
vinces, during the Honourable 
Mr. Hewett’s absence on 


leave, far as honest hard work and the gift of sympathy 
PF goa of India (16), Cth ith first-hand knowledge, can avail. Those who 


have watched the system of administration in India 
have often felt the need of such inter-provincial exchanges which mean the 
putting in of new blood, as it is called, in the right sense.” 


90. ‘ After giving a dignified and closely-reasoned reply to the memorial 


Reply of the Government of 
India to the memorial of the 
Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merece re cases of collision 
between natives and Kuro- 
eans. 


of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce protesting 
against the action of Government in certain cases of 
collision between Europeans and natives, the Gov- 
ernment of India express their desire that ‘the misap- 
prehensions which have prevailed should now cease, 


and they hope that all parties will abstain from 
recrimination or charges and will strenuously co- 
_ operate in the maintenance of those friendly relations 
which are the basis of citizenship in this country, and without which neither 
the Europeans nor the Indians can play their due part in its future develop- 
ment.” Respecting this sentiment, we make no comments on the past. The 
Government of India, as the reply very properly observes, are in ‘a better 
position to form an opinion on the subject of the general administration of 
justice in India than any individual class or section of a community can be, 
for, whereas the latter see only isolated cases or groups of cases, the Govern- 
ment are necessarily acquainted with what is proceeding in all parts of the 
Indian Empire.’ ‘The law gives to the Government power to move the higher 
courts when a miscarriage of justice has, in the opinion of its advisers, occurred 
in the lower courts, and if local Governments consider it inexpedient to apply 
this law to Europeans, the Government of India is bound to correct such 
notions of expediency. We commend the courage shown by Lord Curzon’s 
Government in insisting upon a principle so plain and so reasonable and hope 
it will always be adhered to through good report and through evil report,”’ 


Voice of India (16), Oth 
Feb. 


21, ‘ The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and many other Anglo-Indian 
associations in Bengal have combined in forwarding 
to the Government of India a representation against 
the alleged severity with which Europeans have been 
treated in certain recent criminal trials. We wonder 
why purely commercial associations should leave their proper sphere, and taking 
undue advantage of their recognised high position should memorialise Government 
on matters which wholly pertain to the sphere of judicial administration. 
The recent Bain case may have given offence toa few Anglo-Indians. If, 
in cases in which Europeans and natives come into conflict with one another, 
any partiality is ever shown by the judiciary, it is certainly in favour of the 
Europeans. Recently, however, owing to Lord Curzon’s vigilaut supervision, 
some attempt has been made in high quarters to see that justice is 
done even where the aggrieved party is only a black coolie. The reply 
which Government has given tothe representation of the European asso- 


Indu Prakash (36), 4th Feb., 
ng. cols.; Dryan Prakash 
(35), 4th Feb. 
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ciation is couched in courteous and conciliatory language, and it errs in being 
rather tame. In the past, as the public is aware, there used to be cases of mise 
carriage of justice so often that when a Huropean happened to bathe accused and 
the complainant a poor native of India, the jury almost invariably brought in 
a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ It is only quite recently that some Judges have been 
bold enough to sentence European offenders to undergo the punishment they 
richly deserve. No sooner has there been such a small rectification of past errors 
than the Kuropeans combine together and memorialise Government on their 
fancied grievance. It is certainly satisfactory to see that Lord Curzon’s 
Government is showing a bold front even to this aggressive attitude. It is 
indeed difficult to understand what the white man’s grievance in this matter 
POAHY I8...0650., The Europeans do not apparently like that there should be the 
same laws for the white man and the black man, Butin that case they must 
first get the laws changed and not quarrel with the decisions of the judiciary.” 
[The Dnydén Prakdsh makes similar remarks. | 


22. Itis a matter of regret that such a sober body as the Bengal Chamber 
eo ee of Commerce should have been led away by racial 
gg etree: a Ngee (55) prejudices to cast imputations upnon the motives that 
rd Feb,; Sénj Vartamén have sometimes led Government to interfere in cases 
(77), 3rd Feb, of assaults by Europeans on natives. It is doubtful 
| whether, if a similar representation had been made to 
Government by a Native Association, it would have been replied to in a 
similarly guarded tone by Government. If any class in this country can 
reasonably complain of the open miscarriage of justice, it is the natives 
and not the Anglo-Indians. The latter ignore one important fact that in all 
such cases the juries that try the accused consist of a majority of Europeans 
who only rarely bring in a verdict of “guilty”? against the prisoner. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar as well as the Sdnj Vartamdn express somewhat similar 
views. | 


3. When will these sickening reports of natives meeting with their 
death at the hands of Europeans cease? One more 

Death of acoolie alleged to goolie is reported to have been done to death by two 
have been, caused by two planters—Mr. Thorn and Mr. Reid. ‘They were 
oon at (417), 220d Jan,  vrought up for trtal, but they were convicted on a 
charge of simple hurt only. There is, of course, 

nothing surprising in this, It is the old, old story. Do European Magistrates, 
Judges and Juries ever stop to think what signal disservice they are doing to 
the Government, whose servants they ara, by allowing themselves to be in- 
fluenced by considerations of colour and ignoring all claims of justice in the 


trials of European offenders ? 


94. The Annual Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency 
contains many roseate pictures of the increased agricul- 

Annual Administration tural and commercial prosperity of the Presidency. 
Report of the Bombay Pre- We desire to point out, however, several black spots 
as 0 Jamshed (23), 1st iO the delusive picture presented to the public aye. 
Feb. Taking into consideration the number of the victims 
claimed by plague during the year under report, it is 

surely an exaggeration to conclude, asthe officer who framed the report has 
done, that there was an improvement in the public health of the Presidency, 
because the total death-rate was lower than inthe preceding year. Again, 
the report records the stupendous rise of 60 lakhs of rupees in the land revenue. 
Heaven knows how the rayats, who are just recovering from the effects of plague 
and famine, were able to meet such a huge extra demand upon their empty 
pockets. ‘Ihe mystery is, however, cleared up when we read that the number of 
attachment warrants issued against them in consequence of their inability to pay 
exceeded by 1,380 the number of similar warrants issued in the preceding year, 
The report does not make it clear how it was that most of these warrants were 
Jssued in the Northero Division alone. We wish Government had shown 
sympathy with the rayats, who contribute the bulk of the land revenue, in a 
shape more welcome than the issue of warrants of attachment against their 


moveables. | 


25, 


A suggestion in connection 
with Lady Lamington’s visit 
to the Adams-Wylie Hospi- 
tal. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 3rd 
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“Lady Lamington’s visit to the Adams-Wylie Hospital will have 


served to put heart into its devoted founder, and 
may even have the effect of sustaining public interest 
in a most philanthropic and deserving institution. 
Mrs. Adams-Wylie’s efforts in the cause of the 
suffering destitute of the city have long since earned 


b., Eng. cols. ° ° inti 
HO, Sng: oon their reward in the appreciation of the public, though 


not adequately enough, perhaps, in pecuniary assistance for the maintenance 
and enlargement of her Hospital. Considering its small beginning, Mrs. 
Adams- Wylie is, we suppose, thankful for what might be called small mercies 
vouched to her pet institution; but still it cannot be said to speak much for 
philanthropic Bombay that an hospital like this should possess only about 
Rs. 56,000 to the credit of its Endowment Fund, when about a lakh and a 
half are required to put it on a permanent and satisfactory basis. Bom- 
bay has, no doubt, much on its hands at a time to make us hope that it 
will, in the ordinary course, make up for the deficiency ata stretch. But still 
much could be done in a twelve months’ time if the claims of the insti- 
tution are steadily kept in view by those who arein a position to assist 
it. Mrs. Adams-Wylie may do well to think of having recourse, some day, 
with the help of Her Excellency Lady Lamington, toa Fancy Féte, as was done 
year before last by Lady Northcote for the benefit of the Dufferin Fund. 
Those who, as a rule, remain deaf to the most piteous appeals for charity, are 
not seldom found condescending enough to be ‘charitable’ and to help ona 
philanthropic cause, if an hour’s pleasure or excitement were at the same 
time offered to them.” 


26, Sir W. Lee-Warner read a paper on the Bombay Presidency before 
the Society of Arts in London on the 14th ultimo, 


Sir William Lee-Warner’s 
paper on the Bombay Pre- 
sidency read before the 
Society of Arts, London. 

Kal (109), 5th Feb. 


the present Secretary of State for India, Mr, Brodrick, 
being in the chair. The lecturer quoted a number 
of facts and statistics relating to this Presidency and 
drew a glowing picture of its present prosperity and 


contrasted it with the confusion and anarchy which 
prevailed a century ago under the rule of the Marathas. Sir William 
waxed eloquent over his theme and endeavoured to show the vast advances 
made by the Presidency under British rule. Where there was anarchy before, 
there is, he said, order and settled administration now. The British are 
endeavouring, we are told, to root out crime and disorder by heroic efforts. 
The lecturer further alluded to recent occurrences such as the inter-racial riots 
of 1873, 1893, the rising of the Ramoshis in 1879, the Poona murders of 1897, 
&c., in order to show that the elements of disorder had not been completely 
got under even at the present day. He dilated on the discontent of the 
Brahmins, which he attributed to disappointed ambition, He deplored the 
poverty of architectural remains lett by the Peshwas. He had also a word 
to say about the Native States in the Bombay Presidency. He thinks that 
the existence of these States often renders tue task of peaceful administration 
‘In British territory extremely difficult, but that the British courageously made 
up their mind to retain these principalities. It is needless to make any 
comments on the lecture. The thoughts which a perusal of it will give rise to 
are in themselves the best commentary upon it, | | 


27. Weare very desirous to see a member of the Jain community in the 
Bombay Legislative Council. Unfortunately we see 
no likelihood in the near future of any Jain being 
elected by any public body enjoying the franchise, 
and it is, therefore, only for Government to fulfil the 
desire of the Jains by nominating to the Legislative 
Council some deserving member of the community, 
We think that if the Jains make a representation to the 
Bombay Government on the subject, Government will surely -be disposed to 
give due consideration to it. We think the nomination of Mr. Virchand 
‘Dipchand, O. [. E., who was invited to the Delhi Darbar, or some other equally 
deserving member of the Jain community will meet with general approval. 


Recommendation to the 
Bombay Government to 
nominate a member of the 
Jain community as Additional 
Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Jain (64), dist Jan. 
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28. Both Messrs. Clements and Lucas have made reflections in their 
i ge on the Tilak case upon the different stand- 
deciank athe Stak aus, > s of truthfulness prevailing among educated 
Chandraként (97), 30th Jan. Uropeans and natives. Mr. Lucas says that when 
a gentleman who was invited as a guest to the 
Delhi Darbar by the Viceroy cannot give reliable evidence, it must be 
inferred that the virtue of truthfulness is not held in very high esteem among 
the Hindus. But this audacious generalization about the morality of an entire 
community from the exaiaple of one individual belonging to it, is in our 
opinion, entirely fallacious. If an inference must be drawn from the fact of an 
unreliable person being invited as a guest to the Delhi Darbar, it is this that among 
those invited to that Imperial function there were many untrustworthy persons, 
and that if any one is at fault in the matter, if is the Viceroy himself. Had it 
rested with the public to select the guests to be invited to the Darbar, such servile 
flatterers and untrustworthy persons as actually attended the Darbar would 
never have been invited. The people, if they had the power of the purse, 
would also have spent the moncy expended upon the Darbar in relieving the 
sufferings of the poor and the destitute. Again, it has to be borne in mind 
that those who enjoy the favour of the Viceroy are not necessarily liked by the 
people. Nay, we even find that only those persons enjoy the good graccs of 
Government who are flatterers and hate their own countrymen, especially those 
who are in the bad hooks of the authorities, So long as this is the case, it is 
not prudent to make sweeping generalizations about a whole community from 
the examples of a few stray individuals thereof. 


29. We beg earnestly to draw the attention of Government to the import- 
_, ant rider added to their verdict by the jury who 

Amendment of the exist- eae © os * 
ae Delonas: Met dedeid te recently investigated at a Coroner’s inquest the cause 
order to restrict the indis- Of the death of a poor Goanese cook in Bombay 
crimivate sale of poisons by who was poisoned accidentally. We are ata loss to 


ay vite per es) understand why Government have not yet awakened 
5th —" ae ee ee necessity of framing a suitable legislative 


measure for restricting and regulating the sale of 
poisonous drugs. <A state of things under which an ignorant Marwari is at 
liberty to sell such a deadly poison as oxalic acid without a license is certainly 
fraught with dangerous consequences to the public. It is the duty of the Police 
to institute a close inquiry as to how such a virulent poison came to be in the 
shop of a Marwari. It seems the existing Poisons Act does not fulfil the object 
for which it was framed. The sooner Government proceed to amend it, the 
better. 


30. ‘The suicide of a female inmate of the Sharada Sadan at Kedgaon 
last week affords a striking commentary on the evan- 
Suicide of a female in- gelical lecturing tour which the Pundita had recently 
_ of a Rumabai’s yndertaken. It is well known that her enthusiasm was 
Mahrétta (9), 31st Jan. altogether lost upon her audiences whose minds felt, 
if anything, a repugnance to her propaganda. But we 
leave it to our readers to imagine what the effect must be upon the public 
of the dreadful revelation that has now come from the Sadan through the 
desperate attempt of one of the Pundita’s own pupils to liberate her body as 
well as her soul from the Pundita’s bondage. Tne gruesome incident will, we 
are sure, induce the District Magistrate, Poona, to pursue his inquiries into the 
conduct of the Sadan to a definite issue. ‘The last we heard of these inquiries 
was that the addresses of the parents of girls unwilling to continue in the Sadan 
were being ascertained, while a number of offers were recorded in the District 
Magistrate’s office for taking up any Hindu orphans that may be liberated 
from the Sadan. ‘The public will, therefore, like to know on this occasion the 
result of the inquiries of the District Magistrate into the affairs of the Sadan.” 


31. “The Honourable Rai Shri Ram Bahadur has given notice, it is said, 

1s Coserahieet of his intention to ask Governmeut, at next Friday’s 
a. ; ocak of the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, to publish 
Pommittee which investigat- the report of the Committee on the Mulkowal mishap, 
ed the causes of the Mulko- ‘as its non-publication has caused misgiving in many 
wal mishap in the Punjéb, minds regarding the utility of inoculation.’ It 
my tt (28), “th yemains to be seen whether the Government at last 
Bove. i consents to accede to the wishes of the public in the 
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matter or chooses to persist in the very unreasonable attitude they have thus 
far adopted. From what has appeared in the press, Government ought to have 
been convinced, by this time, that there are absolutely no chances of public 
Opinion being reconciled to inoculation as long as they persist in keeping the 
report secret. And more. They ought to be aware of the fact that they 
strengthen by their present attitude of silence the impression that the err 
really occurred through a blunder which was not merely avoidable, but whic 
was almost criminal on the part of those who were responsible for it. Is it 
fair to the officers concerned to let their reputation lie under such a stigma? 
A veritable tug-of-war has been going on between the public and the 
Government in this affair—the one refusing to be satisfied till they have seen 
the full report, the other attempting to rehabilitate inoculation without 
publishing the document. Let us see who wins in the end.” 


32. Itis now anestablished fact that the only efficient means of combating 
plague is to afford facilities to the people to evacuate 
Health camps on the Ken- infected areas and seek refuge in health camps 
ge fora 1 (24), 3let erected for temporary use, The Bombay public have 
Ven nee this year been to some extent deprived of these 
facilities by the discontinuance of the practice of allow- 
ing the various communitics of the city to erect such camps on the Kennedy 
Sea Face. The greater portion of the space between Charni Road and Marine 
Lines has been appropriated by a riding school, while on the remainder of 
the site the Improvement Trust are about to erect some permanent dwellings 
for the dishou-ed poor. If care had been taken to provide accommodation to 
the latter in the close proximity of their places of work, it would not only have 
served their convenience, but also that of the middle class of the City, who could 
then have conveniently sought refuge from plague on the Kennedy Sea Face 
as in past years. 


33. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—There is a village called 
ital Gls set Ge Hinjawédi about a mile from Chinchwad (Poona) on 
wo. an. a other side of the river. In the jungle outside 
inbabitants of a village near the village some troops have encamped at present in 
Chinchwad (Poona) in conse- connection with the Poona manceuvres. These begin 
ig of the Poona manwav- jn the morning, but the villagers are asked to desert 
Aesars (113), 2nd Feb. the village and are strictly warned not to enter it until 
the manceuvres are over for the day. The villagers 

are made to sit inthe open all the while at a distance of some four miles and 
have to go without any food during the interval. They are allowed to enter 
the village at about 5 p.m. What are weto say to this zwlum or injustice! 
The crops of the rayats, too, are damaged, and the villagers are bewailing their 


sad lot. If any one seeks compensation, he gets it only partially, and not in 
full. 


34, “Recently we read a letter in the Pioneer from the North-West Pro- 
__ -vinces raising a cry against the system of income-tax 
ger asscgsmients In acsessments there and protesting against the tendency 
Sindhé (48), 23rd Jan. of the assessing officers to turn the Viceroy’s boon 
into a veritable curse, We in this province have no 
reason to differ from the view of that correspondent. A tendency too common 
in Sind is to assess a large number of persons at Rs. 20, who, in past years, would 
have been assessed at Rs. 10 or Rs. 15. Of course, a semblance of good faith. is 
preserved by exempting a few persons to save the principle; buf in their stead 
comes in a long list of those who ought to have been assessed at Ks. 10 and Rs, 15 
but are now charged at Rs. 20. ‘The total amount of assessments in many 
places exceeds the previous totals, The hardship from this heartless conduct of 
the assessitig officers is but too apparent: it acts with greater vigour on the 
middle classes tor whose benetit the concession was intended by Lord Curzon, 
and if the assessing offivers maiutain the total either to ingratiate themselves 
into their superiors’ favour or under confidential instructions from them, the 
beneficial object of the measure is defeated, and what is more, the appellate 
authorities, usually Assistant and Deputy Collectors, are still more averse to 
looking carefully into the appeals filed before them. Reliance is placed on 
incorrect statements of Mukhtyarkars, and appeals are dismissed without the 
slightest consideration for the weal and woe of the public.” 
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35. The Government has from this month increased the pay of postmen 

in Sind by one rupee. ‘Those that drew Rs. 9 will draw 

A request to Government Rs, 10, and those that drew Rs. 10 will draw Rs. 11 now. 

pd hetero sid ee ag test Small as is this addition of one rupee to their pay, it 

aanienth tis tak will be heartily welcomed by the poor postmen. But 

Prabhat (47), 23rd Jan, does not the condition of other low-paid servants in the 

Postal Department, as, for instance, sub-post-masters 

and runners, both of whom have in their own way an arduous task to 

perform, need to be improved ? They have really a strong claim upon the 
consideration of Government. 


36. Gaheja is an important village in Naushahro Abro Taluka. It can 
kiaged Weed ob a Pax boast of a school-master, a supervising tupedar, a pound 
Ollice at Gaels tk Nesehabio munshi, and a number of contractors and merchants. 
Aes Taleka ted), ese sass It is a pity that such a village should 
Al-Haq (46), 23rd Jan.; not have a post office of its own, but should depend 
a Vurtamin (78), 2nd for delivery of letters, &c., upon the fortnightly 
rounds of a rural postman from the taluka. ‘There 
are several other villages round about, and they would all very much 
appreciate the opening of a post office at Gaheja. Letters, newspapers and. 
packets lie both at Naushahro Abro and at Madeji for a long time before they 
find their way to their destination. From the latter place the post is often sent 
through some casual way-tfarer, who, not, being responsible for its safe delivery, 
is not over-anxious to do his errand satisfactorily. The inhabitants request 
that «an experimental post office be opened at Gaheja, and if found to work 
well, it might be made permanent, We think the request is reasonable and 
might well be acceded to by the Department. [The Send Vartamdn complains 
that as there is but one City Post Office in Karachi, and as that, too, is not 
situated in the centre of the town, the public are put to serious inconvenience. 
The paper, therefore, suggests that a Branch Post Office may he opened 
somewhere near the Bombay Bazar or Kharadhur. | 


Legislation. 


of. Ln support of the Official Secrets Bill Government put forward the 
: lame excuse that the divulgence of official scercts is, 
g oe oa ,, 0n certain occasions, detrimental to public interests. 
(67), Blast Jan.; Gujarat We admit the reasonableness of such a plea so far as 
Mitra (20), 31st Jan. military secrets are concerned, but cannot sec how the 
saine argument can apply to the publication of informa- 
tion pertaining to the Civil Departments of the administration. Many a 
time and oft we find Government acting in direct disregard of public opinion, 
For instance, in the matter of the Mulkowal inishap, Government have not 
yet thought it advisable to yield to the public demand for the publication of 
the report of the Committee appointed to investigate the causes of that disaster. 
Would it be reckoned as a crime if the contents of the report were to leak out ? 
The truth is that Government sometimes do not relish the criticisms levelled 
against certain acts of theirs, and they willin future try to keep such acts 
concealed from the public gaze with the aid of this new weapon. If the mea- 
sure passes into law we shall look upon Lord Curzon as the worst enemy of India, 
[The Gujardt Mitra writes :—Secrecy in regard to matters which the public 
ought to know is undesirable, Ina country like ours, with its bureaucratic 
system of administration, the need for publicity and a fearless discussion of the 
acts and policy of (rovernment is by no means less urgent than in a self- 
governing country like England. | 


38. In England all laws sre dependent upon the will of the people. If the 

7 people are opposed to any law and their interests are 

gure Vritta (118), Ist Jikely to be injuriously affected by it, the legislature 
dare not pass it. In India the case is far different ; 
the people have no voice in the country’s legislature, and Government pass any 
laws they deem fit without considering how public interests are likely to be 
affected thereby. In India the tendency of all legislation is to thwart the 
hopes and aspirations of the people and make them weak and helpless so that 
they may not prove dangerous to the existing government. The various laws 
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that have been framed from time to time afford undoubted testimony on this 
point. We are thankful to Lord Curzon for his assurances that the Official 
Secrets Bill, which has given rise to much alarm and discontent among the 
people, will be shorn of all the objectionable clauses before it passes into law 
and will thereby be rendered quite acceptable both to the press and the people. 
But no amount of changes made in the Bill will deprive i$ of its repressive 
character as long as the disclosure of civil secrets is penalised, 


Education. 


39. The reply given by Sir Denzil Ibbetson to an interpellation of the 
Technical scholarships Ulonourable Khai Shri Ram in regard to the scheme 
offered to Indian youths for of technical scholarships formulated by the Govern- 
acquiring higher Industrial ment of India is not at all re-assuring or satisfactory. 
education in Western coun- , | , | .. 4% ‘ . 
tries. No doubt the scheme is very practicable and deserving 
Loubay Sandchar (56), Of praise, but if cannot be pronounced to have been 
Ist Web, conceived in a liberal or broad-minded spirit. Gov- 
ernment scem to entertain the idca of limiting, for the present, the grant of the 
scholarships to the development of only the coal-mining industry in Bengal. 
In our opinion, it is ridiculous to hope for the industrial regeneration of India 
by the development of a single industry, All arts and industzies being inter- 
dependent on one another need simultancous encouragement and support for 
the achievement of such an object. Now, considering the fact that nearly 80 
per cent. of the Indian population are agriculturists, the only efficient remedy 
for relieving the undue pressure upon the soil is to encourage agricultural 
improvements and to bring into existence a specially trained class of men who 
can make two blades of grass grow where one grows at present. We cannot 
agree with Sir Denzil in his view that Indians can acquire the best agricultural 
training in their own country. In our opinion they can best do so in such 
advancea countries as America or Holland, for decades must elapse before India 
can ever come up to the level of these countries in the matter of scientific agri- 


culture. 


40, ‘ Our readers perhaps remember that we had noticed in these 
See columns the significant omission of Japan from the 
Mahrdtta (9), dist Jan. Jit of countries in which the industrial scholarships 
recently offered by the Government of India could be held by Indian students. 
Curiously enough this very aspect of the question seems to have similarly 
impressed the Honourable Rai Shri Ram Bahadur. At a meeting of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council held on the 22nd instant the Honourable Member inter- 
pellated Government on the subject and received an answer which is plausible, 
but not satisfactory.......... The superiority of the Western countries to Japan 
in the matter of a few industries or industrial institutions may be a fact. But 
it has to be admitted that Japan, with all her imperfections, is fully competent 
to instruct India and meet her immediate demands in industrial education, 
As for the language difficulty, it is certainly not greater in the case of Japan 
than in that of the continental countries of Europe. But Japan’s sympathies 
for India and the cheaper living in Japan will, in our opinion, more than 
compensate the drawbacks noticed in the Government reply. And even as 
between America, England and the countries of Europe, is it not the case that 
all of them are not exactly on an equal footing of excellence in the matter 
of industrial institutions? If that be so, it is difficult to understand the 
exclusion of Japan alone, which has practically completed its course of appren- 
ticeship in industrial education under Western teachers and has established on 
its own account a number of industries and institutions of industrial education 
and can even give points to the Western countrics in some of those, ”’ 


41. After a good deal of discussion and correspondence, the Government of 
Kesari (118), 2nd Feb India have resolved to award ten technical scholarships 
annually to Indian youths going to Western countries 

for purposes of industrial training, Of the ten scholarships only two fall to the 
share of our Presidency. ‘This is a very inadequate number, but our Presidency 
cannot expect more than two scholarships when the whole of India has only ten. 
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The total number of scholarships for the whole country should therefore be in- 
creased. Money spent on such an object cannot be said to be ill spent, inasmuch 
as the industrial regeneration of the country will thus be advanced. ‘There was 
a surplus in the last budget, and a surplus is also anticipated in the forthcoming 
budget. It is undisputable that if some portion of it were to be utilised for 
awarding additional technical scholarships, the material prosperity of India would 
be promoted. Even a small country like Japan awards 150 scholarships of this 
kind every year, and there is no reason why in India wo should not have 800 or 
400 scholarships. But untortunately Lord Curzon seems to think otherwise. 
The people should, therefore, come forward to supplement the meagre action of 
Government. A systematic effort should be made to raise a substantial fund by 
a body like the Hindu Education I'und Socicty. Even the single-handed efforts 
of an individual like Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale, the promoter of the Pice und 
movement, have awakened the public to the importance of raising a national 
fund for such objects. As regards the scholars to be selected, Government have 
laid down certain conditions which must be fulfilled. We have no objection to 
such conditions being laid down, but we should like that industrial institutions 
should be opened in India, as in Japan, where the fulfilment of the conditions 
might easily be possivlo. There is also another thing which is equally essential 
for the success of the scheme of scholarships, and that is an industrial survey 
of the country. Without the completion of such a survey, it is impossible to 
say beforehand what industries can be profitably started in India, It is likely 
that the scholars sent to foreign countries might find on their return to India, 
after completing their course of training, that the particular industry they have 
learnt cannot be profitably started in India. Government will in that case 
condemn the scheme of scholarships as having turned out a failure. Much 
also will depend upon the number of scholars sent ‘to foreign countries. It is 
not to be expected that every scholar will on his return start some new 
industry in India. Some of them might turn out failures, and we should be 
prepared for such a contingency. Government, if they really have the indus- 
trial regeneration of India at heart, should not bé content with awarding only a few 
scholarships and passively watching the result. They should study the subject 
with deeper interest and do all that is practicable to sezure the object in view. 
Japan has done this and succeeded. There is no reason, thoreforeo, why India, 
governed by such a civilised people as the British, should fail. We are not 
intellectually or physically inferior to the people of Japan, and if our rulers will 


only take a sympathetic interest in promoting our well-being, our succcss is 


assured. 


42. We are thankful to Government that they have begun to take 
4 some interest in the industrial regeneration of India, 
ee en re The scheme of awarding scholarships to native 
youths isa step in the right direction. But we are surprised at the very 
small number of scholarships that have been sanctioned. If the present 
is only a tentative effort we have no ground for complaint. We learn that the 
selection of candidates will not be made to depend upon their acalemical attain- 
ments, but isto be left entirely to the discretion of Government ofhcers. We 
cannot understand why Government should show such an unsympathetic 
attitude towards University education. Is it because they intend to give the 
benefit of these scholarships to a particular scction of the population ? If so, 
we make bold to say that the object with wnich the schcme is planned will be 
completely defeated. We wish to know what Government are going to do 
with the men who willreturn to India after going through a course of industrial 
training abroad. ‘They may for a time be employed to teach others the art or 
industry they themselves have learnt. But what is to become of the men that 
will be trained under them? It is true that in European countries it is not 
customary for the State to help private enterprise. But the state of India is 
different. Here the State is required to take the initiative before the spirit 
of private enterprise is sufficiently developed among the people. 


43, ‘The revised rules for the grant of money from public funds to schools . 


and colleges embody several important principles. 

The ew Educational he most satisfactory feature of the new rules consists 
Great ine ete 27), 31st in the discarding of the system of payment by results, 
Ege Rigen G1), vist which was attended with serious drawbacks. It is, 
li however, difficult to say whether the interests of edu- 
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cation will be better served by the conditions now attached to departmental 
aid or recognition, The novel principle that no school that is not aided 
or recognised by the Department will be allowed to send up candidates 
for the Public Service or other Government examinations held by the Depart- 
ment is open to serious objection.......... The existing Government institutions 
have inhaled the unhealthy bureaucratic atmosphere around them and are more 
like Government offices than nurseries of the youth of the country.......... 
On the other hand, the spread of higher education has produced a class of men 
who are ready for a very moderate reward to impart the knowledge they have 
received, and to satisfy the public demand for a less costly but equally efficient 
education, ‘To discourage schools opened by such men, because they compete 
with the existing Government schools, and to shut the doors of the Public 
Service against their pupils is both impolitic and unjust.......... The rule that 
no institution will receive a grant-in-aid unless it has some resources of its own 
is one that strikes at the root of all private educational enterprise, and will, 
in the future, make flourishing and popular native institutions like the New 
English School of Poona almost impossible.” 


44, “The need of a High School at Larkhana is pressing, A number of 

__ letters have been addressed to us by men of position 

P te iin a High and responsibility at Larkhdna with reference to this 

” Sindhi (48), 23rd Jan. matter. But suffice it to say, the absence of a High 

School in that town is a realdrawback. If Larkhana 

can afford to have a madressah to teach English up to the 5th standard, it can, 

of course, lav claim to a High School, We learn that the staff of the present 

school is not sympathetic. The head master has not the advantage of higher 

education,...... If the Larkhana Anglo-Vernacular School is turned into a 

High School and manned by a staff of able graduates, at least for the higher 

classes, it would attracta large number of pupils....... We would request 
Mr. Mountford to give the matter his earnest consideration.” 


45. The Kesari publishes a letter from the Managing Committee of the 
se ; Maharashtra Vaidic English School at Dhulia of which 
Vaidic English School at the following is the purport :—‘* The main object with 
Dhulia, | . : : 
Kesari (113), 2nd Feb. which the school was started was the imparting of 
religious instruction along with secular education. 
The disastrous effects of the absence of religious instruction in our English 
schools are patent, and our efforts to secure this element of education in our 
school received a fair degree of encouragement from the Dhulia public, The 
promoters of the school also took a keen interest in the institution and were 
even prepared to beg from door to door for securing support for the school. 
Even the authorities of the Goyrnment High School obtained permission for 
imparting religious instruction in their school, and for some time such instruc- 
tion was imparted there. We were glad that the need for imparting religious 
education was thus recognised in the Government High School. But some of 
our ill-wishers took it into their head to do us harm, and what is to be regretted 
is that they have succeeded only too well in their malicious designs, and the 
Vaidic School has had to be closed. Weshall give here a short history of how all 
this was brought about. On 26th February 1903 we applied to the Educational 
Inspector, C. D., for permission to send pupils from our institution for the 
English and Vernacular scholarships examinations. ‘The Inspector replied that 
the permission applied for could not be granted as the school was not regularly 
examined by the Inspecting authorities nor furnished annual returns, We 
thereupon promised to fulfil these conditions and renewed our previous applica- 
tion. ‘The school was thereupon examined by the Deputy Educational Inspector, 
who submitted his report in due course. But au order of the Director 
of Public Instruction was received in July last stating the school would not 
in any way be recognised by the Educational Department so long as there 
was accommodation for scholars in the‘Dhulia High School, and that no pupils 
from the Vaidic School would be admitted to any of the examinations held by 
the Department. ‘l'his was an unexpected result of our application for permission 
tosend pupils from our school for the scholarships examinations, We do not 
want any pecuniary assistance from Government, and it is certainly unjust to 
us that the pupils of our school should not be allowed to appear for examin- 
ations to which even private students are admitted. Three pupils were sent 
up from our school for the Second Grade Public Service Examination, but their 
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papers were not examined under the Director’s order referred to above. 
We appealed to the Director in the matter and requested that the 
students should not be made to suffer, but without avail. Next year the 
University School Final Examination will also be held by the Educational 
Department, and we feared that we would not be able to send up students 
from our school for this examination. We, therefore, submitted a petition to 
Government, but have not received a reply up to date. Many of our pupils, 
therefore, began to leave the school, which seemed to be under the special 
displeasure of Government and which we are consequently compelled to 
close for the present.’’ [In its editorial columns the paper writes:—The 
account given elsewhere of the Dhulia Vaidic School raises one or two import- 
ant issues. For the present, we may ignore the purely local aspect of the 
question and deal with the general aspect only, which is of wider importance. 
The absence of religious instruction in Government English Schools was 
recently deprecated by Mrs. Annie Besant, and an attempt is being made 
at Benares to make up the defect. But our local Educational authorities think 
it their duty, on the other hand, to close private schools anyhow, since they 
do not want schools where religious instruction is given. In other words, they 
wish to eschew religious education from all public schools. We reserve further 
comments about °the Dhulia Private School pending the disposal of the 
application made by the Managers of the said school to Government. We 
would, in the meanwhile, request them to take their case before some Additional 
Member of Council and induce him to interpellate Government on the subject. 
If Government do not waut private schools where religious education is 
given, they ought to make provision for it in their schools. ‘To prohibit 
scholars from private schools. to appear at examinations to which even private 
students are admitted looks like an open injustice. | 


Municipalities. 


46. We have no objection to raise against the practice of Municipalities 
; i = present addresses to deserving Governors. But 
ccna overnors °Y public money should not be spent on such objects 
Gujarati (19), 81st Jan, | 10 the same free-handed manner as on works of real 
public utility. The main object of presenting an 
address to a Governor is to bring more prominently to his notice the needs 
and grievances of a Municipality than would otherwise be possible. It is 
mere waste, therefore, to spend any money on decorations and illuminations 
on such occasions. ‘l'o vote money by the thousand for the purpose of 
providing an ephemeral entertainment to a Governor does not speak well of the 
wisdom of a Municipal body, which is unable to contribute its mite towards 
the relief of the plague-stricken living within its jurisdiction. Considering 
the fact that the Bombay Municipality, with an annual income of a crore 
of rupees, spends Rs. 2,000 on the presentation of an address of welcome to 
an incoming Governor, it seems an act of sheer folly and abuse of power 
on the part of an impoverished Municipality like that of Surat to vote an 
equal sum fora like purpose. Ifthe members of the Surat Municipatity do 
not know their duty, Government had better teach it to them. 


Native States. 


47, ‘ A very curious incident reported from Baroda shows how the wind is 
blowing in that Native State. Baroda is just now 
Grievances of the Sardar busy making splendid preparations for the marriage 
and Siledar families in the of young Fatesingh Rao. It must, therefore, be 
ae as a presumed to be as Joyous a time for the rayat 
Tene as it undoubtedly is for the Maharaja himself. 
But such a presumption is destined to receive a rude shock from the incident 
that occurred in the very heart of the Gaikwadi capital on the 16th instant, 
One Vithalrao Raje Pandhare, a member of the Baroda feudal nobility, drew 
his sword in the street and made one Jethlal yield upa purse containing about a 
thousand rupees which he was carrying. Vithalrao took the purse, quietly went 
to his house and locked himself in, armed with a sword and anifle, The 
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highway robhery, for such it apparently was, being reported to the Police 
officers, they proceeded to Vithalrao’s house to arrest him, but there seemed 
to be no chance of his surrendering himself peacefully. Some Sardars of 
the Baroda raj thereupon effected an amicable entrance into the house, and 
during the course of a conversation with them Vithalrao Raje told them 
that he had committed the strange deed on purpose so that the Maharaja may 
himself come to know the. object of the deed and grant him a much needed 
interview for listening to the grievances which the members of the Sardar and 
Siledar classes in the Baroda State were labouring under The man was 
subsequently arrested, and now awaits his trial on a charge of robbery 

The Maharaja has undoubtedly heard of’the occurrence. May we enquire 
what he has done to probe the ugly wound thus suddenly exposed by the mad 
act of Raje Vithalrao? It is not for the first time that we hear of the 
grievances of the Baroda feudal nobility.” 


48, The Junagadh correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes :—The affairs 

nae of the Junagadh State are becoming more and more 

P a in the Jundgadh entangled every day. This is the inevitable result 

Praja Bandhu (27), 3ist Of leaving all authority in the hands of a small clique. 

Jan. All the important offices are held by the friends and 

relatives of Mr. Purshotamrai, who has enjoyed power 

for twenty-two years, The Nawab has been misled into the belief that any in- 

fusion of new blood into the administration would be harmful to the State, and 

His Highness has delegated all his authority to his Private Secretary, Mr. 

Bukshi, so that even the Divan can do next to nothing. ‘The minor officials 

are in doubt as to whose cause they should espouse, and no servant of the State 

is in a position to discharge his duties with zeal. To add to our misfortunes, 
plague is raging with severity in the State and the people are being ruined, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49, The Surat correspondent of the Sanj Vartamdn reports :—Now and 

then the inhabitants of the Mandvi Taluka are terrified 

A tiger scare in Mandvi by the appearance of a tiger in their midst, but no pre- 

> (77), 80th cautions are being taken by the authorities to allay 

ae tb their apprehensions. Only a short time back a tiger 

devoured two infants, and a similar tragedy took place 

on the 23rd instant, when in the village of Katkoova in the said taluka another 

tiger carried away and devoured a young girl who was sleeping with her 

uncle a their hut. [Some other papers of the week publish a similar 
report. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
secretartat, Bombay, 10th February i904. 
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166 | Bramhodaya meee -».| Kolhapur ...( Weekly ... »..| Nar#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman). 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


167 | A Luz was na »..| Bombay... | Weekly... ...|/ Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 ies ail 700 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


——— 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a@(3] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnishel by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and aitarations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “His Majesty the King’s speech at the opening of Parliament covers 
an extensive range of topics. The course of events 


are om ape a" in the Far East, which the whole civilized world is 
e opening of Parliamen ° ° 
Gusaréte (19), 7th Feb. watching with anxious suspense and most of us 


fig. cols. Indians with a feeling of sympathy for Japan, naturally 
occupied the premier wer in the speech from the 
Throne... ...++ There is the usual assurance that England’s relations with foreign 


Powers continue to be satisfactory. It must be.a satisfaction to all of us even 
in India that agreements calculated to promote arbitration in international 
disputes are in course of negotiation. The operations in Somaliland were, in 
our opinion, altogether unnecessary, and it is to us a matter of regret that Indian 
resources should be wasted in any shape on the conduct of a campaign for 
which there is really no political justification, There was a réference in the 
speech to the insufficiency of the supply of cotton, and it is to be hoped that 
the Indian Government in conjunction with the proprietors of cotton mills in India 
will pay special attention to the subject. There was, of course, a prominent 
allusion to the ‘ political’ mission which has entered Thibet. The line of 
demarcation between a political and a military mission is of the thinnest des- 
cription, and all of us well know in what developments this ‘ peaceful’ mission 
will end in course of time.......... For our own part we cannot see any very 
great difference in principle between the action of Russia in the Far East and 
the policy of our Government on the northern frontier.” 


2. In the course of an article contributed to the Contemporary Review, 
Mr, Ular praises Lord Curzon for successfully employ- 
“Asiatic methods” of ing “ Asiatic methods” in forwarding Great Britain’s 
ae ge ery (41) interests in the East. We do not know that the 
6th Feb. SS S~SsComethods to whkigh Mr. Ular refers and which seem to 
consist of cunning and treachery were ever employed 
by any Asiatic sovereign or that the Asiatics came to know of them before their 
contact with Europeans, An Asiatic ruler is generally content with his own 
kingdom and seldom cherishes hostile designs against his neighbours or seeks 
to encroach upon their territory. He is happily ignorant of the devious ways of 
European diplomacy which are employed in making territorial acquisition or in 
extending “ spheres of influence.’’ Mr. Ular illustrates Lord Curzon’s successful 
employment of Asiatic methods by citing the example of the Thibet mission. 
We are, however, at a loss to discover any diplomatic virtue in sending troops to 
a foreign country. Entry into another man’s house is a criminal offence under 
the Jaw, but sending an armed mission to a foreign country counts apparently 
as a diplomatic triumph. If Mr. Ular thinks that Lord Curzon deserves praise 
for his policy of artfuluess and cunning with respect to the ‘hibet mission, we 
beg to differ from him. We think, on the other hand, that His Lordship merits 
censure for adopting a deceitful policy towards Thibet. 


3. ‘ War has at last broken out between Russia and Japan. The bone of 
contention is said to be the ‘integrity ’of China! One 

teens 2. Sth would have thought that it was the business of China 
mt er fm 4%) to preserve her own integrity.......... Japan must be 
expecting to gain something more from the war. She 
has made a splendid beginning. In the space of a couple of days she sank two 
cruisers, set fire to a third, damaged three battleships and three cruisers and took 
2,000 Russians prisoners. When hostilities were impending, it was indeed 
universally expected that Russia would be beaten on sea, and that the ultimate 
issue of the war would depend upon the successes and defeats on land.......... 
It is probable that on land, too, Japan has high hopes of giving such a beating 
to her European rival in the initial stages of the war as to compel the latter to 
come to reasonable terms. ‘The general feeling in England seems to be that the 
utmost vigilance will be needed on the part of the Government to prevent the 
country from being drawn into the storm.......... If Great Britain manages to 
remain neutral, we shall have everything to gain by the present war. Our 
mill-owners expect that their trade with China must receive a fresh impetus 
when Japanese competition is placed at a disadvantage in consequence of the 
war. Politically, the Russian scare will, for a considerable time to come, cease 
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to loom large in people’s eyes, When England’s hands were full in South 
Africa, Russia intimated her intention of establishing direct diplomatic relations 
with the Amir of Afghanistan. It ought to be England’s turn now to strengthen 
her position in Persia or China.” 


4, Although the policy of free trade has proved successful in a com- 
mercially prosperous country like England, it cannot 
Proposed Russian duty on he gainsaid that the adoption of the same policy, 


— Saméchér (56) without considerable modifications, is detrimental to 
12th Tok, wee ’ the interests of an impoverished and backward 


country like India. The same commercial policy 
which has raised England to her present position has proved the ruin of 
India and has helped to destroy even the last vestiges of her ancient arts 
and industries. It is an established and incontrovertible principle of political 
economy thatin the case of a country which is backward in commerce and 
manufactures the best means of enabling it to rise to the level of more advanced 
countries is to impose heavy duties on all imports witha view to stimulate 
home-made products. This principie has hitherto been ignored in the case of 
India because her commercial policy is regulated by England, which is a free- 
trading country. India has had to suffer in consequence of this policy in many 
ways, but we here wish to point out a new danger that threatens her commercial 
prosperity. England has just entered into an agreement with several powers 
to impose a duty upon Russian sugar, and as a retaliatory measure the Russian 
Government has levied an additional duty of 14 roubles on every 40 lbs, of 
Indian tea imported intoany part of Russian territory, while no increase has 
been made in the duty leviable on tea imported from China, Thus the com- 
mercial interests of India have been sacrificed to those of England. This is the 
inevitable result of India having no independent commercial policy of her own, 
It is the duty of the public to set on foot an agitation in the matter and to try 
to secure the fiscal independence for India, It is gratifying to learn that the 
Indian Government have expressed similar views in their recent despatch on 
Mr, Chamberlain’s scheme. 


5. The Government of India have recently submitted a despatch to the 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal “Secretary of State for India expounding their views. 
scheme and its relation to On the expediency of India’s participation in Mr. 
India. Chamberlain’s scheme of preferential tariffs. Govern- 
; oe -e-Bouddgar (55), ment enter into an elaborate examination of two 
i yhctoras alternative plans on which India can join the fiscal 
scheme. ‘The first course would be toinclude India in the scheme on the same 
footing as the self-governing British Colonies, leaving her complete freedom to 
regulate her own fiscal arrangements with regard to her imports from other 
courtrics including Great Britain. Such a course, however, would be far from 
feasible, inasmuch as it would lead to a serious conflict between India and the 
influential manufacturing interests in England. Nor would it be difficult to 
show that the plan, if adopted, could not be beneficial to India’s commercial 
prosperity. ‘The other alternative for India is to maintain her present tariff 
against British imports and to levy relatively higher duties on imports from 
foreign countries so as to give substantial preference to British products. As the 
Government of India, however, have lucidly demonstrated, such a course would, 
besides entailing a serious commercial loss upon India, tend to disturb the 
balance of trade upon which the stability of the country’s finance largely 
depends. In any case it would not be expedient for India to embark upon a 
scheme which would involve her in a tariff war with other countries, leading to 
the creation of a wall of retaliatory duties around her with all its attendant 
economic evils, ‘lhe Government of India deserve the thanks of the whole 
country for the sound and practical view they have taken of India’s economic 
situation in relation to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 


6. “ The publication of the Blue-Book on Thibet makes it abundantly 
clear that Lord Curzon’s policy in regard to that 

Publication of the Blue- country has been prompted by no mere idle fears or a 
— WR the Thibetan desire of unjust aggrandisement, The official papers, 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 11th Which cover, it is said, the period from October 1899 
Feb., Eng. cols. to the end of January 1904, would seem to com- 


pletely refute the charges which have heen so 
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recklessly hurled against ‘Lord Curzon’s Government. It appears that 
Russia has not only been coquetting with Thibet for long, but has had also the 
audacity of intimidating Great Britain. Her usual policy of bluff was displayed 
here too, and with a coolness which is so characteristic of her. But this time 
the British Foreign Office was not to be bullied, and Lord Lansdowne is said to 
have indulged in some plain-speaking which must have disconcerted the 
Muscovite......... In the light of the correspondence it would be absurd 
to blame Lord Curzon’s Government for having elected to take strong 
measures and to back up Lord Lansdowne by a move which should convince 
Russia that it was not mere idle bluster when she was told that Britain meant 
business this time. Perhaps had Japan continued quiet, some attempts would 
have been made by the wily Bear to make a counter-demonstration. But the 
action of Lord Curzon’s Government has been taken at a moment when it 
cannot stir, and Jtussian diplomacy has been given a check in a way few could 
have imagined.” 


7. ‘* Parliament having opened, the ice has been broken over the Thibetan 
tas Whtsen Scion question, In his opening address the King-Emperor 
Mahrelta (9), 7th Feb. stated that a political mission had entered Thibet with 
China’s concurrence in order to secure the observance 
of the Convention of 1890, and that a Chinese official from Peking had been 
deputed to meet the mission. Lord Lansdowne, being questioned on the 
subject, said, however, that the Chinese Envoy, who left Pekiny in December 
1902, had not reached Lhassa. The Iinvoy is said to have left for the purpose 
of ‘ arranging the difficultics with Great Britain,’ It is difficult to understand 
what this may mean. Great stress is being laid on the fact that the mission 
is political and not military. ‘This is a distinction without a dilference, espccial- 
ly as we know that the so-called political mission is accompanied by armed 
troops and guns. Who can undertake to say how soon this political mission 
may not develop into a military expedition ?” 


8. “We are not much concerned with the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment, provided that policy does not touch the almost 
empty pockets of our half-starved peasantry. but 
lakhs of rapees are now heing spent on the Thibct 
mission without the remotest possibility of any return to our country for the same. 
No doubt, there is a provision for the disbursement from the Ilome treasury 
of the cost of all military operations beyond the boundary of India, but there is 
no knowing what pretexts may be brought forward to saddle our country with 
the expenses of this undertaking. Lord Curzon, though a spendthrift Viceroy, 
had earned the reputation of being a peaceful ruler, but it 1s sad, very sad, to 
think of the quarrel he has now wantonly picked up at the cleventh hour of his 
Viceroyalty with an inoffensive and weak neighbour who desires to remain 
in isolation from the rest of the world.”’ 


Karndtak Patra (61), @th 
Feb., ling. cols. 


9, “The Chinese official deputed to mest the British mission in Thibet has 

not yet met Colonel Younghusband, [t is months, 

Voice of India (16), 13th since tle mission started, and the 2,000 troops hold- 

Feb. ing the line of communications from ‘luna to Sikkim 

must have a hard time of it. he mission was esti- 

mated to cost about two crores of rupees, and the estimate will be exceeded. 

The Government must have jad good reasons for opening the Thibet qucstion, 

but it has yet to be cleared up on whom the responsibility is to rest for locating 

the mission in winter months at 2 place from which it cannot, for physical 

reasons, move forward and for political reasons cannot move backwards, Was 

it understood where and when the Chinese official was to meet the mission ? 

If he did not keep his engagement, who is to compensate the Government for 
the additional expense thereby caused ? ” 


. 10, Although the avowed object of the Thibst mission is the enforcement 
' : of the commercial treaty concluded in 1899 between 
Gujardt Mitra (20), 7th eb» +114 Government of India and Thibet, the real motive 
of Government seems to be the creation of a barrier against a Russian invasion 
of Indias Had Government been wise cnough to take timely precautions 
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against Russian advance in Central Asia they would not have been forced 
to-day to the necessity of undertaking the present expedition, which is the 
inevitable result of its imprudent reliance on the assurances of Russia. 


11. ‘A suggestion was made some time ago by a member of the Canadian 
Government that India, which has been a training 
Alleged proposal to train ground for British soldiers in the past, should bea 
recruits in India for service training ground also for at least one battalion of the 
in the Canadian Army. tae ‘ 
Praja Bandhu (27), 7th Canadian army, We have no objection to this ar- 
Feb., Eng. cols. rangement if the Colonial Government in question 
paid all the necessary expenses. But we now find it 
stated that the Canadian authorities desire that India should bear all the 
expenses of training the battalion. We have no hesitation in saying that this 
proposal is as unjust and impudent as the one recently made by Mr. Brodrick 
as War Minister.......... The proposal deserves to be strongly protested against 
both by the Press and the Government of India, for if it be once put into 
execution, there is nothing to prevent other Colonies of the British Empire making | 
demands of a like nature. We have, however, every confidence in our present 
Viceroy, who, we trust, will do the needful in this connection, although we cannot 
say the same thing about the present Great Moghul of Downing Street, who is no 
other than Mr. Brodrick, the late War Minister, who had the temerity to make 


the impudent proposal noted above,”’ 


12. In the course of a contributed article a correspondent of the Kd? 
writes :—I wish to describe briefly the character of 

Comments on the true British policy in India. We cannot be said to live 
roe of British policy in ynder the rule of one king, but under a number of 
"Kal (109), 12th Feb. petiy rulers, such as Mamlatdars, Collectors, Governors 
and Viceroys, who derive their authority from Par- 
liament and the British Sovereign. I wish more particularly to examine here 
the famine policy, the land revenue policy, the commercial and the educational 
policy of our present rulers. Government tax the agriculturists in India, who 
are under a statutory liability to pay the taxes. But these agriculturists are, 
unlike the landlords in England, very poor and unable to pay the taxes imposed | 
upon them, the country being subject to frequent famines. The taxes col- 
lected from the rayats are not spent in promoting their welfare, but are 
consumed in paying fat salaries and pensions to Englishmen, who spend a life 
of luxurious ease in India at the expense of the famine-stricken rayats. The 
taxes levied from the cultivators are exorbitant and subject to periodical 
enhancements. Even waste lands are subject to assessment. Government expect 
the rayats to make agricultural improvements, but strangely ignore their 
dire poverty. Turning now to the commercial policy of cur rulers, we find 
that the British manufacturer supplies ail our wants. Livery small article 
that we require is readily supplied to us from abroad, and India is asked 
to remain idle, Why should she move, say her rulers, when others have 
undertaken to provide everything she requires? In other words, absolute 
dependence upon other countries is the keynote of the commercial policy of 
our rulers. As regards justice, very few of us can be said to get it. Justice 
in olden days was simple and cheap; now-a-days the Judicial administration 
has become cumbrous and expensive, and the crafty are able to elude justice 
altogether. In short, British justice is not founded upon morality, Let us 
now see what our rulers have done for our intellectual advancement. Their 
policy seems calculated to repress all our aspirations. The education that is 
imparted to us is imperfect. A mere smattering of knowledge pertaining to a 
variety of subjects is all that we acquire in our educational institutions, There 
is no thorough grounding in any subject. A number of degrees and diplomas 
are conferred upon persons who go through the prescribed courses of training, 
but tliese men are scarcely able to maintain themselves, nor do they possess 
any practical knowledge. What have our rulers done for our physical education ? 
We come of a nobie and valiant stock and are able to boast of such sturdy and 
matchless warriors as Arjun, Nala, Abhimanyu, Shivaji, Prithviraj and a host of 
others. What a vast difference is there between these mighty heroes of old and 
their timid and degenerate descendants of the present day? Who but our rulers 
are responsible for this calamitous degeneration ? Our sturdy heroism has become 


15. 


rusty in these piping days of peace? We have forgottenthe use of all arms and 
have also become extremely short-lived. All the facts noted above fairly indicate 
the true trend of British policy: If the king wishes his kingdom to be pros- 
perous like a smiling plain, he ought to cherish his people tenderly. Do our 
present rulers doso? ‘hey no doubt say to us that there is perfect peace in 
the land, and that trade and industries are flourishing, but this picture of our 
prosperity is very delusive. Let us fervently hope that our rulers will sin- 
cerely endeavour to discharge their duty. If they fail to do so, an outspoken 
critic cannot: help condemning their policy as crooked. 


13, Several prominent Englishmen have from time to time urged the 
necessity of introducing a larger proportion of natives 
Exhortation to the people jnto the higher grades of the public service as being 
Ps Rete Acca independ- gonducive to the proper administration of the country, 
Udyamotkarsh and Lokaseva nd several resolutions to the same effect might also 
(143), 6th Feb. be found on Government records. It is a matter for 
deep regret, however, that our rulers should set aside 
these resolutions and by observing an invidious distinction of class and creed 
in the bestowal of appointments act contrary to the spirit of the late Queen’s 
Proclamation. It is on account of this breach of faith that the people of India 
have, in their own country, been reduced to the condition of slavery under the 
rule of an alien people. Since all effortsin the past to remedy the anomaly 
pointed out above have proved futile, it is idle to hope for any improvement in 
future. There is no doubt that as long as the natives allow themselves to be 
treated like beasts, the same unjust treatment which is now being meted out to 
them will continue unchecked. <A few years ago some Europeans used to predict 
that native graduates would be reduced to the abject condition of syces at an 
early date. But we are afraid that their plight would be still worse, since the 
motor car is fast supplanting horse carriages. Under these circumstances, we 
would exhort our fellow-countrymen to no longer entertain any hopes of obtaining 
Government service, but apply themselves to the pursuits of independent 
professions. 


14. It seems to be the good fortune of our Government to he called upon 
to answer this pleasing question also this year. Of 
How should the anticipated @ourse, there are a number of ways in which the 
ete is the forthcoming Gyestion can be answered, but only a few of these 
udget be utilised ? . ak 
Sudhdrak (43), Sth Feb., Solutions can be welcome to the Indian rayats. There 
Eng. cols, are reforms in every branch of the administration 
awaiting funds which will now be pressed torward ; 
there is the question of technical education, University education and primary edu- 
cation; there is also agricultural education and the introduction of model farms, 
agriculturists’ banks and, perhaps, the reduction of the land tax, the salt tax and 
the income tax. All these are equally pressing, but we fear that at a time when 
the hounds of war seem to be let loose in every quarter, the army will claim more 
than its fair share of the surplus. We are not sure whether a large surplus in 
the budget really indicates prosperity for the Indians, but leaving this question 
aside, people have a right to expect some relief from taxation, and a better 
provision for advancing their interests as a nation. We are sure something will 
be done to satisfy this general desire, and that Lord Curzon will earn the 
gratitude of the people.” : 


15. “It was some years ago that the Society of Arts first initiated 
_., the preservation of historical buildings......... Lord 

BE 2 actdrimin of historic Curzon seems to have taken his cue from that Society 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 7th or the recent Resolution published by _his Govern- 
Feb., Eng. cols. ment for the preservation of historical places and 
buildings. Vandalism had grown rampant in this 

country for many a year, and it is some satisfaction to notice that the 
historical and archeological instincts of the Viceroy have prompted him to 
save from destruction the venerated relics of by-gone times......... We have 
only one reflection to make in connection with this latest sample of Viceregal 
policy. In small matters Lord Curzon seoms instinctively to do the right thing 
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which commands general assent. But in matters of great pith and moment and 
high emprises of State he seems, curiously enough, to lack that very instinct to 
do the right thing. It would not be unjust to call hima ‘great’ Viceroy in 
small things, and a ‘little’ Viceroy in great things.” 


16, Lord Curzon has often in public professed his desire to encourage the 
indigenous arts and manufactures, but certain recent 
Lord Curzon and the indi- disclosures show that his Lordship does not care to 
genous arts and industries of s¢ranslate his professions into practice, and that at 
India. h in te tnalte b about ial of Tal ‘ 
Bombay Samdchdr (56), Heart he is indifierent about a revival of indian 1n- 
8th Feb. dustries. Thus it has transpired that Lord Curzon 
lately placed a large order for the supply of some 
furniture at Government House, Calcutta, with an English firm. Again, the 
Viceroy’s silver cup for the recent Calcutta races was specially ordered out from 
a Birmingham firm. Surely Lord Curzon does not need to be reminded that 


Cutch silver work stands unrivalled throughout the world for artistic beauty. 


17. “The reply which the Government of India have sent to the so-called 
memorial from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Collisions between Kuro- on their attitude in certain recent cases of conflict 
ora = pny Sideue between Indians and Europeans errs on the side of 
(6) "tth Feb, | moderation. The memorial was an indictment. It 
was the most serious indictment that could be brought 
against a responsible Government, and it wasan indictment based on an unpar- 
donable ignorance of the present state of the Indian law and a reckless disregard of 
facts. A similar ‘ memorial’ from an Indian association would have offered our 
literary Viceroy and his colleagues an excellent opportunity for a display of the 
fine frenzy of righteous indignation. Representations which, in comparison with 
the ‘memorial’ of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, were obsequiousness 
itself have excited the immoderate wrath of the gods of Olympus. But when a 
parcel of European traders, whose interest in India consists of what they can get 
out of it, sends an insolent ultimatum to our most Imperial Viceroy, His Excel- 
lency has no option but to take it ‘lying down,’ ‘The thunders of Jupiter are 
hushed, and what we hear more nearly resembles the sound of the plaintive 
rocket that shoots up from a ship in distress. It is a humiliating spectacle, 
rendered the more humiliating by the absolute and unanswerable cogeney of 
the reply to the memorial as well as by certain recent exhibitions of official} 
sensitiveness and temper. Government, if they had acted with a due sense of 
consistency and dignity, would have returned the memorial as one which they 
could not entertain. ‘lhe Viceroy would have taken an early opportunity—say, 
at a St. Andrew’s dinner—of hauling over the coals the perpetrators of this most 
insulting epistle. That is what Dalhousie would have done, what Canning 
would have done, what Lord Northbrook would have done. Even the 
diplomatic Dufferin would have bristled up at the imputation, The more we 
recede from the days of the East India Company, the deeper does its trail seem 
to lie upon us. ‘The merchant-ruler had necessarily to be more considerate 
towards his subject-customer than the merchant who rules the ruler. If this is 
the sort of thing we have to expect inthe future, it would be much better if 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce were left to elect the members of the 
Government of India. Such a direct devolution of power would bring with it 
some responsibility for its exercise. Indirect influence is always irrésponsible 
influence. What are the facts? The Indian law gives to Government the 
power to appeal against acquittals. Every day the High Courts of India 
have before them such appeals. ‘These are, in fact, so common incidents of 
Indian judicial administration that no notice is taken of them notwithstanding 
the hardships of the accused person who is acquitted by the Court of first 
instance, ‘Chisis the law. We gonfess we are not enamoured of it. But 
there it is. Two Englishmen, who have been accused of serious offences, 
are called up for re-trial under it. The circumstances of the two cases have 
been most clearly explained in the Government's reply to bave been such as to 
make the reference inevitable if the law had any meaning and was to be equally 
administered, and the Chamber of Commerce accuses Government of prac- 
tically interfering with the administration of justica and of trying to bend the 
law to the exigencies of a pre-conceived policy ! ‘he statistics given by Gov- 
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ernment show how preposterous such an accusation is......... After a recital of 
the main facts, Government meekly observe :—‘ There is not in this record the 
least justification for the belief that the balance of justice has been deflected 
to the detriment of Europeans..,...... On the contrary, if would be much easier 
to argue that the reverse is the case, and it would only be necessary to publish an 
entire list of cases, with the facts, judgment and sentence in each case, to 
demonstrate that the European has no reasonable ground for complaint. If 
the Government do not adopt this course it is only because they are sincerely 
anxious to take no step that might lead to a revival of controversy.’ And it is 
found necessary to tell the Chamber that the British Indian Association has 
been told that Government do not think it necessary to change the law! The 
implication of the observations of Government quoted above is clear. If that 
implication is correct, we submit that Government are not entitled to slur it 
over in order to avoid a contruversy. ‘They are bound to consider why it is that 
the ‘ native’ gets a different treatment and severer sentences than the Euro- 
pean in India for ofiences of the same kind, to say the least of them. Lord 
Curzon’s Government has raised enough controversies tu plead fear of contro- 
versy as an excuse for avoiding a delicate and difficult but obvious duty. We 
think the law, asit stands, makes an invidious distinction, and the British 
Indian Association in their memorial have shown, with close reference to the 
sickening details of the Bain case, that it is absolutely impossible for the Indian 
coolie to expect justice in the present state of the law and in cases of the kind 
in some of the centres of foreign industries in India. This weighty and closely 
reasoned memorial is dismissed by Lord Curzon’s Government with a curtness 
which, in its way, is as curious as the elaborate condescension of the reply to 
the skeleton memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, We are afraid that Gov- 
ernment are wrong in thinking that their reply settles the controversy. And 
we are sorry for it, because the memorial of the Calcutta Chamber makes it 
difficult for the Indian side to be represented without resentment.”’ 


18. “If further proof were required of the strong and righteous attitude 
Lord Curzon has taken in the matter of miscarriages 
of justice in cases between Europeans and natives, 
itis to be found in the dignified and convincing 
reply to an extraordinary memorial which was addressed to the Viceroy by 
practically the entire commercial community of Calcutta. The memorial 
contains charges of the gravest nature against the Government, viz., of 
having unnecessarily interfered with the course of criminal justice in 
regard to what are known as collisions between Europeans and natives 
and of unduly straining the law against the former.......... The statement 
that the solicitude of Government tosee justice done without making 
any odious racial distinctions produces in the minds of the Police and Magistracy 
an inclination to be unnecessarily severe in dealing with accused Muropeans can 
only come frem those who allow themselves to be carried away by prejudice and 
a desire to have one law for the ruling race and another for the subject popula- 
tion. ‘Che contention that the attitude of Government is calculated to encourage 
and increase the number of vindictive and exaggerated complaints against Euro- 
peans isan unfounded one. It is further met by the fact that a Kuropean 
accused can always insist on having his case tried by a jury of his own country- 
men. The considerations suggested by the extraordinary action taken by the 
European community are not of a very pleasant kind to contemplate........... If 
an Indian Association had addressed to Lord Curzon’s Government a memorial 
like the one under notice a deafening outcry would have been raised against 
the unpardonable perversity of the memorialists, But here is a memorial 
containing charges of the gravest nature against the Indian Government— 
charges everyone of which is disproved in the statesmanlike reply thereto— 
and yet the leaders of Anglo-Indian opinion unhesitatingly come forward to 
condemn the action of Government, ‘The action of European Jurors in the 
trial of European offenders and even the attitude of some Kuropean Judges and 
Magistrates and the attitude of Anglo-Indian journals towards the unpunished 
brutalities that are now and then inflicted on defenceless Indians give rise to 
moral and political questions of the highest importance.......... It is the easiest 
thing in the world to denounce educated Indians and their leaders for not doing 
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Gujarati (19), 7th Feb., 
En g.cols. 
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India lead a detached life and in this respect do not realize the ultimate effect 
of what they do.’ But the same argument becomes wholly inappropriate when 
questions like the Indian Universities Bill in which Indians alone are 
profoundly interested become the subject of controversy. Then Government 
ati once become the quintessence of academic, legislative and politica} wisdom, 
and those who question their acts are publicly set down as moral renegades and 
political mischief-mongers. Such is the gross inconsistency of these superior 
guides of public opinion, and such is their precious standard of public and jour- 
nalistic morality. Their effusions really make one blush. They area striking 
but lamentable illustration of the lengths to which human nature, even 
as embodied in the human form divine of the highly civilized European, 
can go. The spectacle is a humiliating one, and if is impossible that it can 
ever afforda right pattern of conduct to the much-abused Indian, whose 
admirable patience and toleration ought, on the contrary, to serve as an example 
to many Kuropeans.”’ 


19. ‘ More than once have we expressed our conviction in these columns 
about the great danger which threatens the Govern- 
ment of India from within. Compared to it the 
Russian scare shrinks into insignificance, for the worst 
enemy the Government of India has to face is to be found at its very door. 
He lives, moves and has his being in the very heart of the metropolis of the 
EMPITe,........- He is eternally clamant and knows to perfection how to promote 
his interests and the interests of his tribe by arts which, however successful, 
are neither ingenuous nor edifying. He has since the inglorious days of the 
Ilbert Bill agitation so correctly felt the weak pulse of the Government that he has 
never allowed a single opportunity to pass by without making himself stronger 
commercially, politically and socially.......... The interdicted ‘ interloper ’ of the 
nineteenth century is really the master and despot of India at the commencement 
of the twentieth.......... If the Government of India is at this moment assailed 
in an unprecedented manner in a variety of ways by the non-official Anglo- 
Indian community of Bengal it must thank itself for it. It sowed the wind 
some twenty years ago, and it is now reaping the whirlwind. Since the 
days of Lord Dufferin downwards the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has 
managed to secure a dominating influence on the actions of the Govern- 
ment of India, and at the present day its ascendancy in the Councils of 
Government is supreme.......... The present Viceroy, it is evident, has 
all along tried to please the Chamber and keep its prominent and lead- 
ing members on his side. He gave them the amended Assam Emieration 
Act and to Madras a similar piece of legislation. But the policy of Lord 
Curzon in reference to the treatment generally given by European planters 
and soldiers to poor and helpless natives seems to have greatly exercised 
the Preetorian Chamber. Hence that terrible indictment recently hurled by the 
Chamber and the divers minor organisations which are always at its beck and 
call against the Government of India. Such serious charges, of course, could not 
be tolerated, and the Government having been compelled to be on its defence 


Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 7th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


had no alternative but to give a fair and dispassionate rejoinder. On the 


merits of this controversy we shall write later. What we have to point out 
on this occasion is the great danger to which the Government of India has 
exposed itself by its unhallowed union with the Chamber these many years 
past. In our own mind there is not the least doubt that the ascendancy of the 
Chamber over the Government of India will be greater in the future than it 
has heen in the past, especially with a succession of weaklings of the type of 
Lords Lansdowne and Elgin as Viceroys, so that one need not be surprised if a 
quarter or half a century hence the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is both 
de jure and de facto the Government. Unless the peril with which the Govern- 
ment is already surrounded is removed without delay, there is every chance of 
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that Chamber becoming Pretorian, and setting up and pulling down Viceroys 
at its own sweet pleasure, the distant Government of England becoming even 
Jess and less potential for good than it has been to-day. Thus the greatest 
danger in the immediate future to the British Indian empire lies within the 
empire itself, and its worst enemy is not the Cossack on the banks of the Indus 


or the Brahmaputra, but at its very door, in the very centre and heart of the 
metropolis.”’ 


20. ‘* We have not yet forgotten the storm that the Bain case called forth VF 
Praja Bandhu (27), Tth throughout the Anglo-Indian world some months 
FA. Bek: back. At that time, the pet childrenof the Govern- 
: ment of India turned against their rather too indul- 
gent parent and did not hesitate to run it down in very strong terms. The a 
threatened to take steps to have the Government of India disarmed of their right iM 
of appeal against a verdict of the jury. It would appear that the threat was 
carried out, and some time back a memorial was submitted to the Government 
of India on this question by some responsible bodies as voicing the feelings of 
that section of the Anglo-Indian community whose reasoning faculties had been 
temporarily paralysed amidst the fumes and passions of the moment. ‘The Gov- 
ernment of India have now returned a temperate but firm reply, and for this 
they deserve the thanks of the Indian community. Though the Government of | 
India in their reply assume the attitude of a parent rebuking a spoilt and _ 
unruly child, they do not scruple to tell the distracted Anglo-Indians that 
they have rather to thank the Government for the leniency not unoften shown 
to their escapades, which almost invariably result in the death of ‘natives ’. 
Let us see how the spoilt child receives this rod, which the parent, though 
fond, does not choose to spare........... The Government ought to be congra- 
tulated on their firmness of mind shown for so good an object in the present 
case, One only regrets that such occasions are few and far between.” 


21. ‘* The story of the Pathan who isalleged to have attacked an English- 
Qujaréti (19), 7th Feb, 2 with a hatchet and then pleaded by way of 
ae ~’ palliation that he had heard that the Sarkar now 
: wanted natives to attack Europeans is, in our judg- 
ment, a pure fabrication. It is equally imaginary to maintain that an 
increasing proportion of the native population has been stimulated to objection- 
able behaviour as a direct result of the stories that have been circulated , 
far and wide about the policy of Government. The real truth is that the | 
bulk of the population is absolutely ignorant of what has been done by 
Government, whilst an intelligent section of the Indian community does 
not at all believe in the efficacy of the steps taken by them with a view 
to see justice done as between Europeans and natives. But the argument 
urged against Government is in reality much more applicable to the attitude 
of certain Anglo-Indian papers themselves whose writings being widely 
read tend to stimulate soldiers and hot-tempered Europeans to behaviour 
which is worse than objectionable...... ... It is no use talking about the 
* objectionable behaviour’ of natives and at the same time deliberately ignoring, 
for instance, the highly refined behaviour of some first class Huropean passengers 
towards natives. Is the Times aware that the late Mr. Ranade’s bedding 
was thrown out by a first class European passenger? Does our contemporary 
know that an unprovoked assault was committed by a first class European 
passenger on an eminent citizen who now occupies the position of a Judge of 
the Bombay High Court? Who was it that blamed and ridiculed the com- 
plainant in Captain Winter’s case for going to a court of law and not having 
the courage to do what Englishmen prefer to doin England? Was it nota 
first class European passenger who assaulted a Muhammadan Barrister-at-Law at 
the Victoria Terminus Station without any provocation whatever? Who was 
it that recently committed an unjustifiable assault in this city on a scion of a 
most respectable and distinguished Parsee family? Will the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and our Anglo-Indian contemporaries give frank and straight- 
forward replies to these -plain questions? Indians, asa rule, are by nature 
and habit opposed to the employment of force even as a weapon of defence, 
The first impulse of an. average European, however, is to strike, Can our 
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Anglo-Indian contempotaries point to a single instance in which a first class 
Indian passenger has assaulted or otherwise ill-treated a European fellow- 
passenger.”’ 


22. “In disposing of the memorial of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Lord Curzon’s Government has had to use rather 
plain language, which, it does not seem likely, will 
be appreciated by the Anglo-Indian community in 
general. Our contemporary the Times of India has already indited a 
lengthy article to show how the poor Anglo-Indians will now have a very 
hard time of iteon account of the changed attitude of Government towards 
GHEE... 5s c0s0. We fear, however, that even with this so-called change of 
attitude on the part of Government the poor native stands as much exposed as 
befcre to brutal attacks by Europeans, and Lord Curzon’s grandiloquent 
declarations of fine sentiments will only be useful to prove the solicitude of 
Government for preserving untarnished the purity of British justice in 
academic discussions, or even in the four cases mentioned in the memorial as 
typical of what Government have been doing in this respect, Government 
have been able to achieve but little success and have only excited a prejudice 
which is sure to tell against the suffering native. We thank His Lordship, 
however, for at least protesting against a system of justice which does little 
credit to our rulers.”’ 


Sudhdrak (43), 8th Feb., 
Enge cols. 


23. If Lord Curzon has during his regime done any act of justice towards 
Saree the people of this country, it is in the matter of collisions 

Kesari (113), 9h Feb. het wween natives and Sane in which His Lord- 
ship has shown vigilant care to secure justice to the natives. Though the matter 
is trifling the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has submitted a memorial protest- 
ing against the alleged partial attitude of Government towards the natives, and 
asserting that the position of the whites in India would thereby be rendered very 
embarrassing, especially in their dealings with the blacks. The present memorial 
reminds us of the Ilbert Bill controversy. It seems to be the opinion of the 
memorialists that Europeans should not only have the privilege of being tried 
before European Magistrates and European juries, but that Government should 
not in any way interfere with the results of such trials. It is gratifying to find 
that Government in their reply to the memorial have thoroughly exposed the 
hollowness of such a contention and ably maintained their own position. We 
are extremely obliged to Government for their reply to the memorial and 
trust that Lord Curzon will show similar moral courage in grappling with other 
matters of internal administration, The cry about British rule in India 
being in danger the moment the interests of Europeans are imperilled is a 
thoroughly selfish one, and no statesman, who is really anxious to saleguard 
the interests of the Empire, should allow himself to be influenced by it in the 
slightest degree. Sending an expedition into Thibet or holding a floating 
Darbar in the Persian Gulf requires no extraordinary moral courage, but a 
determination to give their just rights to a conquered people in spite of the 
hollow outcry of one’s own countrymen is the test of true moral courage and 
statesmanship. 


24. We are gratified to find that the Government of India have success- 
fully vindicated their policy concerning collisions 

Bombay Samachdr (£6), between Europeans and natives against the grave 
a as amsked indictment contained in the memorial of the Bengal 
Wind (24), 7th ‘Febcs Baa Chamber of Commerce. The “ sweet reasonableness ” 
Goftdr (28), 7th Feb. of the Government’s reply stands out in significant 
contrast with the passionate and undignified language 

in which the memorial is couched. The Chamber had contended that the 
scales of justice had of late been deflected by Government to the detriment of 
Europeans, This allegation is belied by actual facts, and Government have in 
their reply neatly demolished the flimsy arguments advanced in the memorial 
in support of it. The truth is that if any deflection of justice has taken place 
at all, it has been in favour of European rather than of native offenders. We 


ure strongly of opinion that in the present circumstances of the country it is 
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impossible for Government to hold the scales of justice even between the two 
races, unless substantial alterations are introduced in the legal procedure 
followed in the trial of European offenders. In the present state of the law 
a European accused can claim to be tried by a jury composed of his own 
countrymen, and experience has abundantly demonstrated that Huropean juries 
betray an undue partiality towards the accused of their own race charged 
with offences against natives. If the law is altered so as to provide for the 
trial of European accused by mixed juries, a great stride will have been made 
towards ensuring an impartial administration of justice between Europeans 
and natives. If Government are not prepared to introduce such a radical 
change in the law, they might at least with advantage try the experiment of 
temporarily depriving European jurors, who might have grossly abused their 
privilege, of the right of serving on juries. |The Kaiser-i-Hind, the Rdst 
Goftdr and the Jém-e-Jamshed in their vernacular columns make somewhat 
similar comments. ] 


25. We are sorry that Sir William Lee-Warner has, by his attempt to 
o . establish that the prosperity of Bombay is on the 
omments on Sir W. Lee- . : 
Warner's lecture ontho Bom. J2crease, betrayed a sad ignorance of the real state 
bay Presidency. of affairs, despite his long and intimate connection 
Natwe Opinion (38), 7th with this Presidency. ‘No one can gainsay the fact 
an 6s ths bee bg that very little difficulty is now experienced in the 
(118), 8th Feb. collection of land revenue, But the extent of the 
misery and destitution to which the poor rayat is 
reduced under the burden of the land tax does not seem to be generally known. 
He has sunk into absolute poverty, and his land is rapidly passing into the 
possession of the money-lender. The rule of the Peshwas is stigmatised by Sir 
William as one of chaos and anarchy and asa curse rather than a blessing to 
the country. Let us see how far the present regime has proved beneficent to 
the people of India. In the time of the Peshwas there was no limit set to the 
authority of State officials, but each of them was individually responsible for 
his acts. Under the present Government every servant of Government from a 
peon upwards ‘is vested with some degree of authority, but real responsibility 
is felt by none. We would leave it to our readers to decide as to which 
of these two kinds of regime is likely to promote the happiness of the 
people. It is a mistake to suppose that systematic oppression was practised in 
the collection of revenue under the Peshwas. We do not mean to say that the 
country was free from oppression. But we know this much that it was not of 
the kind which is practised now. For instance, the rayat is now made to pay 
the revenue whether his land yield any crop or not. ‘lhe lecturer had no_busi- 
ness to indulge in any reflections against the Brahmins of the Presidency. 
But his mind is so’ deeply imbued with a prejudice aginst Brahmins that 
he cannot help giving vent to it on eash and every convenient occasion, 
[The Shri Saydjr Vijay and the Moda Vritta make similar comments. | 


26. When Sir William Lee-Warnuer was in the Bombay Civil Service 

he made no secret of his ill-will towards the Brahmins 

_Sudhdrak (43), Sth Feb, of this Presidency. With maturer ycars his hatred 
(se, sag i aire CREM dees net seem to have abated, but appears to have 
grown all the more keen. In the course of his 
lecture before the Society of Arts, London, he claimed superiority for the 
Presidency of Bombay on several grounds which the eye of affection can 
alone discern, but fell foul of the Brahmins and warned his listeners that 
in them beneath the surface lurked a source of danger in times of trial 
and disturbance which no prudent man could afford to make light of. With 
this attitude of his mind he has taken a survey of the Peshwas’ administration, 
made a reference to Nanasaheb Peshwa of Mutiny fame and mentioned a 
couple of fanatics whose deeds of lawlessness were magnified in order to lend 
colour to the picture. It is true Sir George Birdwood, who was present, 
attempted to disillusion the audience, but even Sir George could” not wipe 
away the whole mischief wrought by the lecturer’s remarks. Sir William set up 
a plea in his lecture for the appointment of able Civilians as Governors of our 
Presidensy and mentioned the names of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Richard 
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Temple as two successful Civilian Governors, Sir William would himself be 
eligible for the high office, but we fear it would not be right toinvite him to our 
shores in that capacity when he cherishes such deep-seated and inveterate 

rejudices against a numerically large and educated section of our community.” 
The Native Opinion makes similar comments. | 


27. The Society of Arts has organised aseries of lectures on the various 
Kesari (113), 9th Feb. provinces of India, which are delivered by experienced 
Civilians and illustrated by magic lantern slides, 

Mr. J. D. Rees delivered a lecture on the Madras Presidency, and he was 
followed by Sir W. Lee-Warner, who took the Bombay Presidency as his 
theme. Sir William’s views are fully known to the people of our Presidency. 
His lecture is described on all hands as admirable, and Mr. Brodrick, who 
occupied the chair on the occasion, paia a high compliment to the lecturer, 
It might, therefore, seem extraordinary that we should find fault with the lecture, 
but then it has to be remembered that the lecturer is an autocratic Anglo- 
Indian officer, who served in our Presidency and who prides himself upon being a 
strong administrator. He naturally claimed a high place for this Presidency 
in point of advancement, but we are not aware that we enjoy any special rights 
not possessed by the people of Bengal or Madras. All are equally under the zegis 
of British rule? What can then be the meaning of Sir William Lee- Warner or of 
Mr. Rees when each of them claims the first place among Indin provinces for the 
Presidency in which they respectively served. Perhaps, their boast may be com- 
pared to that of a shepherd who prides himself upon the fatness of his sheep. 
Sir William quoted some Statistics to prove the superiority of the Bombay Presi- 
dency over other provinces, but these, in our opinion, do not afford a real test of 
superior prosperity. In consequence of some accidental peculiarities, the trade 
and revenue returns of the Bombay Presidency compare favourably with those 
of the sister provinces, but they cannot by themselves establish its go ahead 
character as contended by the lecturer. Sir William points out the special 
difficulties of the task that confronts a Bombay civilian and the exceptional tact 
and abilities required on his part to keep the various communities at peace 
with one another. In other words, Sir William means to say that the people 
of the Bombay Presidency are comparatively difficult to govern. He acknow- 
ledges the ability of the Bombay Brahmins, but at the same time tries to 
prejudice his hearers against them by making allusions to the agrarian rayats 
in the Deccan, the Poona murders, &c. If Sir William means that the people 
of the Bombay Presidency are not slavishly loyal and submissive to their 
rulers, we admit, the truth of his contention, but if he lays claims on this 
score to any superior tact or ability on the part of the administrators who 
keep such a troublesome population in check, we cannot agree with him. 
We cannot perceive any high statesmanship in those who try to emasculate a 
sturdy and spirited population. Itisa mistake to suppose that Englishmen’s 
mission in India consists in rendering the Indians effete and nerveless. On 
the contrary, it is the duty of our rulers to help forward the regeneration of 
the various communities living under their sway by effacing their mutual 
jealcusies. Sir William deplores the absence of any monuments of architecture 
belonging to the Peshwas’ regime, but unfortunately the Peshwas had no period 
of perfect tranquillity in which to devote their attention to these things. 
Perhaps, if they had erected such buildings, Sir William would have ; considered 
it a waste of public money on the part of the Brahmin rulers of Mah4rdshtra, 
In a word, Sir William has nosympathy with Brahmins. If hethinks that they 
are possessed of ability, should he not have put ina plea for their employment 
in responsible posts ? It isa political blunder tosend out raw English youths 
to govern such menand to keep them under effective restraint. At the close 
of the lecture Sir George Birdwood paid a high compliment to the Mahrattas 
by calling them the Scotsmen gf India. He also eulogised the noble traits of 
character peculiar to the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and the Bengalis and wound up 
with the remark that the Mahrattas combined these all in themselves. But 
what is thie use of their possessing these qualities? Are they not, along with 
the other people of India, being crushed under the heavy steam roller of 
British administration? It is certainly to be regretted that this should be the 
tendency of British policy in India, 
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28. “Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar’s appointment as an Additional 
iti Member of the Bombay Legislative Council shows 
omination of Khan Baba ‘that real worth, however modest and retiri 
dur D. R. Chichgar to the ; : retiring, never 
local Legislative 7 nleg fails to meet with reward and appreciation. He is not 
Akhbir-c-Soudigar (55), one of those plucky and pushing men whose ambition 
1th Feb., Hog. cols. ; Vorce ig to keep themselves always in evidence before the 
en ee public. He has more faith in deeds than words, and 
as a worker is as quiet and unobtrusive as he is earnest and enthusiastic.......... 
Whatever he does, he does thoroughly. He does not allow himself to be 
perturbed or agitated by opposition. His coolness is his strength, and he wins 
his way even among opponents by his sweet reasonableness. Charge him with 
any undertaking in the good of which he ardently believes, and you may be 
sure that he will spare no pains and stop at no sacrifice to carry it to a trium- 
a issue,’ |‘l'he Voice of India writes :—“* We congratulate Khan Bahadur 
.R. Chichgar on his nomination to the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Honourable Mr. Chichgar is so well-known in Bombay for his activity in various 
directions—educational, social and Municipal—that his claims to the distine- 
tion need not be recounted here. In other parts of India he will he recognised 
as the gentleman who successfully espoused the cause of the lascars and gave 
evidence before the Board of 'I'rade Committee,’’] 


29. “A word about the new member of the Bombay Council. We may 
not insist upon too high a standard, for circumstances 
may easily be found in the long and, on the whole, 
busy career of Khan Bahadur Darashaw to account for 
his elevation. Few have certainly gone to the Council burdened with so many 
diverse qualifications as he has. Descendant of Dastur Edal Darab, to begin 
with, and a shipping agent, a freemason, a journalist, an apostle of kindergarten, 
a champion of the lascars, a Corporator, and an ultra-loyalist—yes, this is what 
is wanted now-a-days to make a legislator. Who can question Khan Bahadur 
Darashaw’s claim based on such a formidable list of achievements—who can 
refuse him a word of congratulation on this occasion? Butalas! Khan 
Bahadur Darashaw never reads native newspapers ! ”’ 


Jéam-e-Jamshed (23), 1éth 
_ Feb., King. cols. 


30. The recent Income l'ax Report of the Bombay Presidency discloses 
some very curious facts—for instance, the incomes of 
Income Tax Report of the only 80 persons throughout the whole of the Presi- 
Bombay Presidency. — dency were assessed at figures varying from Rs. 4,000 
Akhbdr-e-Soudagar (55), to Re. 8.000 ipa it 5 Ae 
13th Feb. oO Kis, 5,000 per mensem, Now we cannot persuade 
ourselves that there is such a paucity of wealthy 
capitalists with a monthly income of Ks. 4,000 and over in the Presidency 
as the Report would lead us to believe. On the contrary, we think that the 
number is much below the mark. ‘The circumstance is not wit!out its sic¢ni- 
ficance. It shows that while the tax presses with undue severity upon the 
poorer classes, the rich are able to evade it successfully by getting their incomes 
underestimated. Such a state of things surely demands an urgent remedy. 


31. “We wonder if Government are aware of the great hardships to 
which passengers from Kathidwar are subjected at 
a Viramgam by the Customs officials. The public are 
e Kithidwar News (25),10th not informed, so far as our information goes, of the 
Feb., Eng. cols. ; Desht Mitra object with which a preventive line is placed at 
(59), 11th 6 or Viramgdm, and consequently they are unable to know 
ae Fiteayers OF) ' whether the hardships they are subjected to are caused 
by and under the orders of Government. We are informed that every passen- 
ger’s luggage is subjected to inspection with a view to find out what dutiable 
articles it contains, and the public having no knowledge of what articles are 
dutiable are simply at the mercy of the Customs officials and are made to pay 
what is asked of them! Surely, this could not be the object of Government. 
It is clearly the duty of Government to inform the public what articles are 
dutiable, and to what extent.......... The British Tariff provisions provide 
that those articles which are imported into British territory for sale or for use 
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are dutiable. Notwithstanding this, articles that pass through British territory 
for sale in other territories are subjected to duty at Viramgd4m. For instance, if a 
man takes from Limbdi articles dutiable under the British Tariff for sale in Baroda 
or Mesana they are subjected to duty at Viramgdm, simply because they pass 
through that station. Can this be the object of the preventive line? With a 
view to give free scope to free trade about fifty years ago, the Native States of 
Kathiawir were persuaded by the British Government to abolish transit 
duties, so that they might keep pace with the progress of civilization. And 
now the same British Government is adopting such an opposite policy in 
its own fiscal interests: this is not a little surprising. To the credit of Native 
States be it observed that in order to maintain British reciprocity they levy 
excise duty on articles manufactured in their own States against their own 
people, and yet the British Government makes its revenue interests outweigh 
the interests of the public at large! Surely as paramount power they should 
lay aside their own one-sided interests and show that magnanimity in their 
dealings with Native States and the public that has characterised their rule 
since the consolidation of their power in India.”” [The Kdthiduwddno Himdyate 
considers that passengers at Viramgam are subjected to greater oppression than 
was ever exercised in days gone by by the Moghuls orthe Mahrattas. The 
paper suggests an immediate abolition of the Customs station at Viramgam, 
the existence of which, it remarks, constitutes a disgraceful blot on the benign 
British administration. Some other papers of the week write in a somewhat 
similar strain. | 


32. The general depression in the trade of Ahmedabad owing to famine 
Pee and plague has led many local tradesmen to earn 
Pale ig (60), 1th Joa. their livelinood by indulging in various forms of 
' gpeculation. Among these Jota’s patia has proved 
particularly ruinous to many a happy home in thecity. ‘This kind of speculation 
has been recently declared to be illegal by the Bombay High Court, but 
we regret to find that it is nevertheless in full swing in the Muhurat Pol at 
Manek Chowk in the city. Now that the hands of the local Police have been 
strengthened by the ruling of the High Court, we wonder why they fail 
to take vigoreus steps to put a stop to this pernicious form of gambling. 


33, We are deeply grieved at the wicked attempts made by the Police 
to bring innocent people into trouble. ‘The three 
Alleged misdoings of the murder cases which were recently taken before the. 
Se eee 0g). 4h SeSsions Court at Dhdrwér afford a convincing proof 
Feb,  Wealdaek fs3).” 5th Of the fact that the local Police will stick at nothing 
Feb. to earn credit for themselves. The Judge who tried 
- the cases discharged the accused and made severe 
comments upon the conduct of the Police. The evidence for the prosecution 
was not only unreliable, but bore upon it the stamp of fabrication. Another 
prominent feature of the above cases was the total absence of any criminatory 
property or independent evidence of the guilt of the accused. In each case 
there was an approver to fasten the guilt upon bis co-accused. In not 
even one of the above three cases was there any other witness whose evidence 
could lend any material support to the approver’s interested and uncorro- 
borated testimony. We would, therefore, exhort the Police of our district 
to exercise great caution in the arrest of offenders in order that innocent 
persons may not be made to suffer through their mistaken zeal. We would 
also impress upon the committing Magistrate the absolute necessity of minutely 
going into all the details of the case before committing it to the Sessions. 
If this were done, instances of miscarriage of justice would be very rare. We 
are fortunate in having a capable and cool-headed Judge to preside at our 
Sessions Court. But for him the accused in the above cases would have been 
sent to jail or even sentenced to death for no fault of theirs. (The Prakdshak 
attributes the misdoings of the Police to their utter lack of moral training, 
The paper says that the men who compose tho lower grades of the Police are 
generally drawn from the low and uneducated classes of the populace, and 
are not only destitute of a sense of honour themselves, but do not hesitate to 
bring dishonour upon others. | | 
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34, ‘On several occasions we have written a good deal about the Police 
and urged upon the authorities the necessity of holding 
Request to the higher g thorough and searching enquiry into the complaints 
Police officers in Sind to against this blessed Department of the Government 
enquire into the complaints : ° ‘ ; 
against their subordinates. service. Not only here or elsewhere in this province 
Phenix (11), 10th Feb. but all over the country the highhandedness of the 
Police is only too well known, and all public prints are 
unanimous in their opinion that the vagaries of the Police should be checked 
and their actions properly supervised. But the question is: ‘ Who is to control 
the action of the Police and who is to inflict punishment on the culprits in this 
Department?* Can you expect the head of the Department to be totally 
devoid of sympathy towards those who serve under him? The head of the 
Department may in moments of excitement over anv vexed question make up 
his mind to punish the offender, but in his cooler moments that excitement is apt 
to evaporate. If the head of the Police Department thinks that he owes some 
duty to the public as well, the complaints against his Department would not be 
so many and so loud. The policy of screening and protecting subordinates for 
their faults in the discharge of their duties is ruinous not only to the efficient 
administration of the Department, but fearfully detrimental to the public 
weal. It must be within the experience of every Magistrate that several 
crimes of which the Police can take cognizance are not properly detected, 
and several complaints are not received and recorded by them, and that 
Magistrates in the mofussil particularly are very loath, for the sake of 
thejr own interests, to complain to the higher authorities against the conduct 
of subordinate Police officers, ‘The result is that on many occasions the 
real culprits are let off by the Police and innocent persons hauled 
up and convicted. If the Police do not wish to bring the real culprit 
to book it is useless to carry any complaints to them, and notwithstand- 
ing this tendency on the part of the Police, if the complainant has the 
audacity to approach the so-called preservers of peace and the protectors of 
the property of the people, he is soon taught a iesson. On this ground mainly 
people are very reluctant to report crimes to the Police. If the heads of the 
Police Department were more vigilant and true to the duties they have to per- 
form towards the public, many vagaries on the part of the subordinate Police 
officials can soon be checked, and the general ery against the Police at once 
stopped. We draw the attention of the Superintendents of Police and the 
District Magistrates in Sind to the note and the letter about Police zabardasti 
published in the last issue of the Prabhat, and suggest to these officials that they 
should not remain satisfied with the mere reports and explanations of their sub- 
ordinates and characterize all complaints against the Police as altogether 
false.” , 
35, “A short time ago information reached us that a policeman had 
disappeared from his thana in the Shahbandar Division, 
Allegations against a Police and we moved the authorities to hold an enquiry and 
— y Share Sbahbandar find out the cause of his disappearance, As the 
i oat eth} 10th Feb, District Superintendent of Police was touring in the 
ie neighbourhood, we expected him to sift the matter 
thoroughly and acquaint the public with the result of the enquiry. We hope 
that the matter has not been shelved on the mere report of the Police officials 
concerned. Similarly, some time ago a young Pound Munshi in the Division 
disappeared owing to threats held out to him by the Police official in charge 
of the Division, and his whereabouts are not yet known. He is reported to 
have committed suicide to save himself the worry and consequences of a 
criminal prosecution with which he was threatened by that Police official. 
Does Mr. Thatcher, the District Superintendent of Police, know all this? If 
‘so, may we ask what enquiry has been held by him into the matter and with 
what result? If no enquiry has yet been made, will it be made now and 
the Police official concerned brought to book in order to set an exampie to 
others? Why not transfer such an oificial to another Division where his 
vagaries and mischievous tendencies can be easily detected ? ” 
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Legislation. 


86. ‘The Select Committee’s Report on the Official Secrets Bill was pre- 
sented to the Supreme Legislative Council on Friday 
Report of the Select Com- ast. Tt appears that many of the objectionable points 
mittee on the Official Secrets. PN, . 
Bill. in the original draft have been removed as promised by 
Mahrdtta (9), 7th Feb. Lord Curzon on the 18th of December last. But the 
Bill has not been made wholly innocuous, for as the 
dissenting minute of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the Honourable Nawab 
Sayad Muhammad and the Honourable Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose shows the Bill 
still applies to civil affairs, and the definition of civil affairs is so framed 
as to include in it any matters of State. No doubt, the definition is 
capped by a limitation to the effect that the law would be put into operation 
only when the affairs disclosed are of such a confidential nature that public 
interest would suffer by their disclosure. There is also this further limitation 
on the operation of the Act, that the consent of the local Government or the 
Supreme Government would have to be obtained before a Magistrate or Court | 
could proceed with the trial of any person for any offence under the Act. But 
as pointed out in the dissenting minute, the retention of the comprehensive 
words in the definition must confer too wide a power cn the Government, in so 
far as it would enable them to set the law in motion against the unauthorised 
publication of any civil information which they may desire to keep back from the 
public. There will be no guarantee that a newspaper publishing any sensational 
official news will not be dragged before a law court if in the particular instance 
Govern": ent will only choose to say that the information disclosed is conidden- 
tial. The test as to the confidential character or otherwise of any information 
has not been Jaid down beforehand, but will besupplied post facto at tie will 
of Government and may be expected to vary not with the merits of the inform- 
ation, but with the official mood for the moment. No doubt, offences under 
the Bill are made bailable and triable by First Class Magistrates and Courts 
of Session, but the Government are certainly not entitled to thanks for making 
concessions which, if withheld, would have created a scandal.”’ 


37. “It would be as idle to deny that the Official Secrets Bill has under- 
gone considerable modifications in the Select Com- 
mittee as it would be to pretend that the measure has 
been divested of all its objectionable features and 
made completely innocuous............ The report of the Select Committee, 
according to Sir A. T. Arundel, has been signed by Mr, Gokhale, Nawab Sayad 
Muhammad and Mr. Bose, subject to dissent on two points. First, they 
consider the words ‘ or any other matters of State’ used in defining civil affairs 
to be objectionable as conferring too wide a power on the Government. In the 
second place, they ask that the disclosure in a newspaper of information regard- 
ing Native States should not be an offence, unless the information is wrongfully 
obtained, asa Native State may on occasion find it necessary to supply information 
to some influential newspaper for the purpose of putting its case more elfectivel 

before Government.......... In regard to the first point, the Honourable Member 
who acted as the spokesman of the Government was pleased to ‘emphatically 
traverse’ the inference of his three colleagues. But, after all, what do the 
existing safeguards on which he has laid so much stress amount to? The 
law, it is true, ‘could only be set in motion if the information related to 
matters of State and were of such a confidential nature that public interest 
would suffer by their disclosure.’ But all would depend on what view the 
Court trying the offence would take of the words ‘public interest.’ 
Is this ‘ public interest’ to be the interest of the British Government, of 
the people, or of both ?......... Our meaning will be made clear by some con- 
crete instances.......... Take the rumoured transfer of Kasnmere. We all of 
us felt that by such exchangd the sense of security in which the native princes 
lived would be appreciably diminished and the happy relations between 
the Government and the feudatory States disturbed, From what -point was 
‘ public interest ’ to be considered here—from that of the Sarkar who might 
have thought the step a desirable one, or the vast mass of the people 
who held it to be imprudent? The Nizam willingly leased the Berars in per- 


Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 8th 
Feb., Eng. cols, 
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petuity to the British Government, though half the world thought that the act 
could not have been purely voluntary and must have caused some pang to His 
Highness. What view did ‘public interest’ here signify ? The Indian Gov- 
ernment proposed and gave exchange compensation amountins to over a crore 
to highly paid British officials, and it was clearly to the interest of the people 
that the sum, if it could be spared, should be contributed to relieve the lot of 
the mass of the population who got less than half a meal daily from year’s end 
to year’send. Where lay ‘public interest’ here? And so in the matter of 
_ the employment of Indian troops in foreign lands where India’s interests are 
not even remotely concerned, and from which India does not reap the slightest 
benefit ; the annexation of territories within and without the limits of the 
country ; and the bestowal of special privileges to one class or section of the 
people in preference to others. As to the second point, Sir A. T. Arundel 
maintains that the Native States would not be at all anxious to avail 
themselves of the benefit that Mr. Gokhale and his friends have proposed for 
them. Whatever Government might say and certain Native States may do, 
either of their own accord or at the instance of the British Government itself, 
on the passing of this measure, we are convinced—and there are most ample 
reasons for being so convinced—that every intelligent native prince knows 
how useful the public press is for safeguarding the just rights and privileges of 
the Native States and their rulers, and what useful weapon it has proved in the 
past and could prove in the future for preventing any ill-advised steps of the 
paramount Power in relation to any of its Feudatories......... For the present, we 
would conclude by saying that Government cannot be too cautious lest by 
retaining this objectionable feature of the Bill, they give the Native States the 
impression that, indirectly, the British Government have sought to impose fresh 
fetters on them also and deprived them of a most effective weapon of preserv- 


ing their liberties and privileges against the encroachments of the paramount | 


Power.”’ fs 


08, ‘I'he Honourable Mr. Gokhale opposed the motion to refer Sir A. T. 

Voice of India (16)» 13th Arundel’s Bill to a Select Committee on the ground 
7 gueet a Seat (16), 18th that the existing Official Secrets Act called for no 
amendment. From that view he has been converted. 
The first important change recommended by the Select Committee unanimously 
is that where a person enters a fortress, dockyard or other like place where he 
is not entitled to be, he must prove that he had lawful authority or permission 
for the entry ; otherwise the Court may presume that he entered the place for 
the purpose of wrongfully obtaining information..,...... Che proposal 6) penal- 
ise attempts to obtain information wrongfully, and not merely the obtaining 
of it, has also been approved by the Select Committee unanimously. They 
have also agreed upon the extension of certain clauses to civil affairs, but 
have differed on a portion of the proposed definition of ‘civil affairs.’ One 
of these clauses, as modified by the Select Committee, would enact that 
where a person having possession of any information relating to the naval, 


military or civil affairs of His Majesty, in whatever manner the same has been . 


obtained, ‘at any time wilfully communicates the same to any person to whom 
he knows the same ought not, in the interest of the State, to be communicated at 
that time,’ shall be liable to punishment. We believe that it was mainly under 
this provision that Mr. Gokhale thought native editors could be marched up 
to the Police thana. The greit difficulty which the Government has to face 
in taking advantage of this provision is to prove that the communication of the 
information was known to the accused person to be detrimental to the interest 
of the State......... Such beig the case, this formidable-looking clause will be 
as innocuous in the future as it has been in the past............. Lhe dissentient 
members recommend that the Act ‘should not apply to the disclosure of 
information relating to Native States by a newspaper, unless the same has bean 
wrongfully obtained, because a Native State may, on occasions, find it necessary 
to supply information to some influential newspaper for the purpose of putting 
its case more effectively before the Government.’ The Government cannot 
admit that newspaper advocacy carries more influence with it than direct 
representation by a Native State, nor can any responsible legislature base its 
legislation on such a view. On principle, too, itis difficult to make a distinction 
between Foreign States and Native States. It cannot, however, be denied, 
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although it may not be officially acknowledged, that public opinion may 
sometimes affect the policy of the Government of India with Native States, It 
is as open to the Native States to supply information to the press in England or 
to newspapers outside British India as to papers in British India. The 
dissentient members would probably have done well to ask that the publication 
in British India of information already published elsewhere should not be made 
penal,” 


39. The report of the Select Committee on the Official Secrets Bill together 

7 with a minute of dissent signed by the Honourable 
ron ee ee Messrs. Bose, Gokhale and Nawab Sayad Muham- 
mad was laid before the Supreme Legislative Council on Friday last. ‘The 
wretched draft of this wretched Bill has undergone considerable modifications 
as promised by Lord Curzon, and the Honourable Mr. Arundel even admitted the 
validity of several objections urged by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale at the first 
reading of the Bill, But the sting of the measure is not yet removed from it, and 
it still retains its venomous character. The main point of the criticism aroused 
on the Bill is that editors of newspapers might, under its provisions, be hauled up 
at any time before a Court for divulging civil secrets, and so long as civil affairs 
are placed on the same level as naval and military affairs in the penal clauses 
of the Bill, the criticism cannot be said to be disarmed, especially when 
Government are at liberty to include any administrative matter in the definition 
of “civil affairs.’ Every Government office can thus become a place where 
it is unlawful to intrude, and any administrative affair, howsoever trivial 
Or insignificant, can be declared a civil “secret.’? Unlike European ladies, 
who have an aversion to the pardah, our rulers are now-a-days showing a 
marked desire to ensconce themselves behind the pardah more and more, and 
are taking powers to themselves under this Bill for wreaking vengeance upon 
any one who is bold and disrespectful enough to pry into the secrets of their 
parduh system of administration. It is indeed difficult to explain why the 
British should affect a policy of secrecy in these civilised times; but whatever 
their tastes and dislikes in such matters may be, it is surely improper on 
their part to endeavour to throw a blind perforce upon the eyes of the public. 
As it is the duty of journalists to constantly criticise acts of administration, 
there is no knowing when they may not be gibbeted for indulging in such 
criticism under a law containing a comprehensive definition of ‘‘ civil affairs.’’ 
The Honourable Mr. Arundel indeed gives an assurance that no matter 
would be included under the definition of “ civil affairs’’ unless its divulgement 
is proved to be detrimental to public interests, but to our mind such an 
assurance is uiterly worthless. In every prosecution sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment under the law, the Court will necessarily presume that, asthe matter 
has been brought before it for judicial notice, its divulgation must be detrimental 
to public interests, as otherwise Government would not have set the law in 
motion at all. Government have become extremely fastidious in such matters 
of late, and there is no knowing when any journalist might be hauled over the 
coals for venturing to give publicity to something which Government 
desire to keep secret. In short, the noose thrown round the necks of journalists 
by the recent amendment in the law of sedition will be drawn tighter still by the 
Official Secrets Act, and the paltry measure of independence lett to journalists 


by the former Act will be taken away by the later one. Fie upon such an 
existence of the people of India ! ) 


40. ‘The Official Secrets Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, is not 
ps much of an improvement upon. the original draft. 
Matra a (95), 8th As the non-official members of the Select Committee 
Lith: Feb er gam te (5°), have shown in their able minute of dissent, there are 
“3 rlamai ° ° ; ° ° 

(77), 9th Feb. ; Rast Goftér Several directions in which the measure still needs to 
(28), 7th Feb. be further ‘amended if it is to be made perfectly 
=p innocuous. We have nothing to say against the pro- 
vision which penalises the publication of naval and military secrets, but we 
consider that it is neither expedient nor equitable to place civil affairs on the 
same footing as naval or military affairs, ‘the Select Committee have partially 
recognised the justice of this view by modifying the section in the Bill which 
relates to civil affairs, but they have failed, we are afraid, to provide adequate 
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safeguards against an unduly rigorous enforcement of that section, We hone, 
however, that Lord Curzon will redeem his pledge to make tho measure 
acceptable to the public by deleting altogether, or making considerable 
modifications in, the provisions relating to civil affairs during the second 
reading of the Bill. [The Bombay Samdchdr observes:—The revised draft of 
the Official Secrets Bill leaves its principal objectionable features practically 
unchanged. By throwing upon the accused the onus of proving his innocence 
the measure violates a fundamental principle of jurisprudence, which presumes 
an accused person to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty. The measure, 
we are afraid, will be a standing menace to the liberties of the public and the press, 
and hang over their heads like the sword of Damocles. We do not think the 
Bill could be made acceptable to the public by any amount of tinkering, — 
and we therefore pray that Government will be pleased to withdraw it. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn urges the public leaders of Bombay to convene a meeting 
for entering a public protest against the measure, and observes:—Under the 
new law innocent persons will stand in danger of being hauled up before 
a law-court for entering a Government office without any sinister motive. 
It is difficult to contemplate such a contingency with equanimity. The section 
of the Bill which throws upon the accused person the entire responsibility of 
establishing his innocence is so utterly opposed to all recognised principles of 
jurisprudence that we do not think a similar provision would be allowed 
for a moment to disfigure the statute-book of even a despotic country like 
Abyssinia. The Rast Goftdr also considers that the new law will operate 
in practice as a strong check upon the freedom of the press, and asa handy 
instrument for the prosecution of editors of newspapers. | ° 


Latlways. 
41, Great dissatisfaction prevails among the G. I, P. Railway guards at 
the present moment in connection with the pressure 
Alleged discontent among which is brought to bear on them to accept transfers 
the Guards on the G. I.P. to the I. M. Section. They have been told that their 


Benes Témes’ (13), 6th promotions will otherwise be delayed for years, &c., 
Feb. : &c. We have already pointed out that these trans- 


fers are unjust and unfair, not only to the G.I. P. 
hands, but also to the I. M. Section men. The conditions of service and the 
svstem of work, &c., are quite different on the two sections, and it is more 
than unfair to expect the men of one section to accept transfers to the other 
section. ‘There is only one way to solve this diificulty, and that is to equalize 
the pay and conditions of service on the two sections, The proposed transfers 
are only the thin end of the wedge to so mix up the men as to ultimately 
bring about a reduction in pay and privileges ail round. Let the Manager 
treat all his men alike and in a liberal spirit, and he will have a contented and 
loyal staff of guards under him. We trust wiser counsels will still prevail with 


the Railway authorities.” 


42. ‘Our readers are aware of the Conference of representatives of 
the various Railways in India held at Delhi at the 
Proposed exclusive eM- tine of the Coronation Darbar. It was resolved at 


I] t of Eurasians in 
sae rag poe sn the service that Conference that all posts on Indian Railways 


of the East India and Mad- carrying a salary of more than Rs. 80 should be 
ras Railways, reserved for Europeans and Eurasians. In answer- 
Ah eb ee oY © ing the interpellation of an Honourable Member 

oe in the Supreme Legislative Council, His Excellency 
the Viceroy pleaded complete ignorance about the Conferonce, and declared 
that the Government was not at all responsible for its work. ‘Ihis assur- 
ance of His Excellency the Viceroy calmed for a time the agitation in the 
Native Press. Now that the East India and Madras Railways are issuing 
notifications inviting applications from Europeans and Kurasians only for 
vacancies in their service of Rs. 75 per mensem, the agitation should be 
renewed. The vacancies above referred to include some posts of corres- 
ondence clerks, and we believe the Railway authorities do not consiler 
Indians unfit for holding even such minor pos‘s, It should be understood that 
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this is a distinct outcome of the Delhi Conference. Would the Government 
of India, which has hitherto pleaded that it is completely ignorant about the 
movements of this Conference, come forward to protect the interests of the 
children of the soil?.......... Ifthe Government do not interfere now, we are 
afraid the example will in a short time be followed by other Railways also,”’ 


43. We beg to draw the attention of the B. B, & C. I. Railway authori- 
ties to the serious inconvenience caused to passengers 
Alleged grievances of at Ahmedabad station in getting tickets for the up- 
passengers at the Ahmedabad = train which leaves for Bombay at 4-15 p.m. There 
Kailway station. ° d h of passengers for thi 
Svadesh Bandhu (81), 10th 18 always a tremendous rus 0 passeng or tis 
Feb. train owing to therecent ill-considered changes made 
in the time-table of the Railway. The staff at the 
booking" office being not able to cope with the work thrown upon it, about a 
hundred passengers wishing to travel by this train are daily left behind, and no 
tickets are issued to passengers for Barejdi, Mehmadabad, Nadiad and A’nand 
although the train stops at each.of these stations, We are not sure if the action 
of the coaching clerks in not issuing tickets to particular destinations is 
authorised. In any case it behoves the Railway authorities to inquire into the 


complaint with a view to remove it. 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, Mr. Cook, Police Superintendent of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, had 
} proceeded on the 31st ultimo to Kim station for 
A shooting fatality at Kim shooting deer. Having entered the fields, he discharg- 


(Surat). oa ed his gun at some game, but the bullet missed the 
oa mae See Ih. ee mark and struck against a tree, whence it rebourided 


and hit the arm of a dhed. The latter sustained 
injuries in consequence, and was removed to the Broach Civil Hospital, where 
he is reported to be progressing favourably, Mr. Brewin, District Superintendent 
of Police, had, we learn, proceeded to Kim to make inquiries into the matter on 
the spot. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th February 1904. 
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requested to 
complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated - what 
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action, if any, is being taken: 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January, 1904.) 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
on. 
| 
ENGLISH. 
| 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...; Bombay... | Weekly .. — ,..| John de Mello; East Indian ; 36 eee 240 
2.\ Daily Telegraph and’ Poona ... | DOUS ses sot 2 — Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly: 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West | Bombay ve .».| Monthly .. —_...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P| 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal -», Hyderabad | Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 559 
| oie 
6 | Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombay... Do. ave .| John Wallace, C.E-, S. M. Rutnagur ... 1,008 
6 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... a es ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brdhman ; 36 500 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. Do. ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 _,,, 400 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .., Rajkot .. »..| Daily ..., Prataprai Udeshankar,  B.A.; Hindu 199 
Fete ; 33. 
9 | Mahratta ... ..|Poona ...  ...| Weekly,,, —...) Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 
i 2 | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 28, mas 
10 | Oriental Review ... ee| Bombay wee | Oe ..| R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 oe 400 
11 | Phenix ... ~o-| Karachi... wo, Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .., ee| Daily — ove ».| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 500 
and Military Gazette. | hee 
13 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 a 1,000 
14 |Sind Gazette .-  .Kardchi.. — ..., Bi-weekly | M. DeP. Webb wa 
| : 
15 | Sind Times - ae at aa ee ‘. Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 200 
16 | Voice of India ,.| Bombay... .o.| Weekly ... | Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 51;| 1,800 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ., Weekly... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhakt% ...( Baroda we. 1 .| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Des4i; Hindu (Nagar! 1,300 
Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujarati ... ...| Bombay... Tae ern ou Ichharam Surajraém Des#i; Hindu (Ssurti 4,009 
) Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujarat Mitra... | Surat 4.  o-) Dos os. ee| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44 a 
91 | Gujarat Punch eee Ahmedabad 0} Do. ovo ..| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 ne 600 
22  stinai Punch ..<:. .. «| Bombay wee} Do. eee ces Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 800 
ya | Jém-e-Jamshed ss 7 “| Daily + ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 3,000 
24 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... : ~~ eee} Weekly ... so Fr4mji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54, ves} 2,900 
25 | Kathidwdr News.. .e.| Rajkot 4. ...| Bi-weekly | Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 41 ... rot °° la 
o¢ | Kathidwar Times ot Ge eee on aa ¢” eee | Bholdnith Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich| 500 
e | Brahman) ; 34. 
27 | Praja Bandhu .... Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... eaten 00 Oca, Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
: | og Mt eg 
98 | Rast Goftar ors ...| bombay oe “ae vee) Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 52... eos} 1,600 
) : 
29 | Satya Vakta ua eee} DO0 ...| Fortnightly... Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Hindu  Shriméli 500 
Bania); 37 
30 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda... «| Weekly...  «..| Maneklal] Ambardm; Hindu (Bania); 25 |, 4,200 
vee} Surat 2s ..| Do. ce of Umedram Nagind#s Dayabhii; Hindu 200 
$1 | Sury’ Prakdsh ana (Rania) ; 25. 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. | 
° Day... eee! Weekly oo oe. Sadwahiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 500 
32 Deen Mitra eee eos Bombay y (Chit pAwan Bréhmen) a”, ’ 
ae cond Os oes »| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, er ag 
ANGLO-MABa’THI—contd. 
34 Dny&nodaya See eee Bombay... eee Weekly eee ees Rev. Mr. 7. E. Abbott eee eee pee 625 


35 | Dnyén Prakdésh ... «| Poona ««. | Do ... .»-| Hari N4raéyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 

BrAéhman); 36 ' 

86 |Indu Prakdsh ... eee} Bombay... »».| Bi-weekly .».| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 

Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

37 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu .,,| Kolh&pur —...| Weekly... —...| S@vlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu| 2,000 

(Mar&tha) ; 29. 

88 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... __...| Bi-weekly __...| Vin4yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu(Chitp&-| 500 

wan Brahman); 32. 

39 | Prekshak... oe »..| Satara ... .».| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
| Brahman) ; 32. : 

40 |Samarth ,,. a woo} Kolh&pur im ek eoe| Vinayak Nar#yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 

200 
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Brahman); 34. 
Shri Saydji Vijay vee} Baroda ... «| Do. ..  4s.| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4 


40. 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... «» | Bombay... a ai eo.| Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
29 
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43 | Sudharak ... oes jest SOOO as a oe ee cee Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 3,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
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ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


44 |O Anglo-Lusitano veo] BOMDAYese »..| Weekly... — ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... _— ove 900 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


45 |O Bombaense _.. »--| Bombayeee »..| Weekly ... ..., F. &X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 ea ses 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


46 | Al-Haq .. sag ...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly .., ,..| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,; 1,100 

LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
| | Muhammadan ; 36. 
47 | Prabhat ... oe »|Hyderabad Do. ow. ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 —..... 600 
(Sind). 


48 |Sindhi... ae »..| Sukkur (Sind)...} Do ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
Ancio-URpv. 


49 | Muslim Herald ...  ...| Bombay.  ...| Daily... ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
Gusaka’TI. 


50 | Baroda Vateal ... ooe| Baroda ee. ...| Weekly ,,. ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 


ENGLISH, MABATHI AND | 
KANARESE. 


51 | Karn&tak Patr% .., . Dharw4r ...| Weekly .., »..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 300 


52 | Karnatak Vaibhav e-| Bijapur ... oe te > ere ...| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnay Br&éhman) ; 41. 


53 | Prakdshak... me ceed Bie ees ek 3 Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
| | | nastha Brdhman); 27. 


GUJARA'TI. | 
54 | Akhbér-e-lslim ... —,,) Bombay... | Daily .. —«../ K4zi Ismail K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 2,500 
65 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar oe oa vy Nandbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 we} 2,800 
66 | Bombay Samfchar oe pS sae + ere 7 Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;} 4,000 
57 | Broach Mitra... ,..'Broach ., ss. Weekly ... vee i we te Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti} 700 


| Brahman) ; 34. 
58 | Broach Samfchér... .,..) Do .., veel D0. gag _—s eve} Arrdeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... ve 500 


59 | Deshi Mitra wa: ti wo| Do. wo  oee| KAshides Bhagvéndaés; Hindu (K&chia, i.e., 1,200 
| | a vegetable seller) ; 44. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —— 
GusaRnATi—continued. 
60 | Din Mani... eos vs SIEONCD. ou tect WOEEAY ina bss "Bania) — Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 25. ) 
61 | Fursad eee me Bombay... -»-| Monthly »..| Bomanji Navroji Kd4br4ji; Parsi; 44... ei 600 
62 |GapSup ... sei : ~~ «| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehangir Murzbdn; Parsi ia 425 
63 | Hitechchhu ose 4 Ahmedabad ./ Do. ooo »..| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain ose oe ' Do. -| Weekly ... “ cr — Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
| ania ; 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma Meas ina ak ee ...| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 e+ 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... -| Kaira De aes »..| Kahand#’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
: Shravak Bania) ; 55, 
67 | K4thidwddno HimAyati ...| Ahmedabad a ie »..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
: 44, ae 
68 | Mahi K4ntha fsazctte ...) Sadra 0. eee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
. | Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooo! Navsdari ... (i ae .| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 eee ‘ne 800 
70 «=| Nure Elam ove ees| Bombay... .| Monthly... ».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 37 600 
71. | Ny4dyadarshak ... eoe/ Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly »-| Gatélal Mansukh; Hindu = (Visashrimdli 200 
: aa Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 | Praja Mitra oo», Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «»| Narbyshankar Javjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 975 
73. | Praja Pokar wes ooo] BUTAG cc. o».| Weekly ... »».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... eal ; in ee Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
ania); 37. , 
75 | Punch Dand eee} Do, it ae ae .».| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
ee 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... eo! ADMedavAd: ...| Do. eee »-| Savaibhai Rdaichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
77 |Sdnj Vartaman -| Bombay ... coe] Daily ove .«-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37, - 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 | Sind Vartam4n eee) Karachi ... ooo} Weekly cee ves) Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) pate 950 
79 | Stri Bodh... eee ssl a -./ Monthly e+} Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 .. 400 
80 | Surat Akhbar occt BUTAL tas e--| Weekly... »+-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 .. 0. 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha at. a ae .| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
30. 
HInp1. | 
82 | Pandit... coe so] Poona = eve vee, Weekly aoe ee} Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... a ee ie .| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
84 ,| Digvijaya ... 008 ree} Gadag eco --| Weekly ... .-| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 3 
85 | Hubli Patra eae peal UR = ou on ie: eee re-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
, | ° : Brahman); 32. 
86 | Karndtak Vritta .. ».| Dharwar Des... ses ../(1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
: nie | (Karhada Brahman); 33. 
(2) Annacharya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
? (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34... . 
87 | Lok’ Bandhu oco| D0. eee non a ae .|Gururvo R4ctavendra Mamdapur; Hindv 150 
% | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. | 
‘eg | Loka Mitra we ».| Haveri (Dhar-; Do. ... ..|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
war). Brihman) ; 27. 
go | Réjahanaa... a ..-| Dharwar ees! DOs: eee * eee| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
bs hida Brahman): 4¢. 
“00 Rasik Ranjini a ait Gadag ais one Dee soc ——(ité«éi Gaurishankar R4mprasad ; Hindu (Kanojal 200 
oe | _ Brahman); 40. 
dion | ! . 
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Brahman) ; 40. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
MARATHI. 
91 | Arunodaya wee | Th&ana oe veo] Weekly woo .».| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
BrAéhman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... ae eee} Dhulia ... a PA a eoe| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
93 | Bakul see .»| RatnAgiri eof Do. oe — oes) Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
94 | Belgaum Samichdr .| Belgaum... <a oa ee “— Bhik4ji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
95 | Bhn’t iii ae »»-| Bombay Monthly e+| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu! 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
96 | Chandanshu ‘ie o-e| TAsgaon ... Weekly ... ves Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
} shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | Chandrak4nt see ..| Chikodi ... oa a ee .», Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
piwan Brahman) ; 38. 
98 |Chandrodaya ... »»| Chiplan ee ove} DO. woe oo. SAd@#shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
99 | Chikitsak ... o0s | Belgaum is DO. ws ee; Abdaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
100 | Chitragupta eee Se Karad see ee Do. see eee Jagannath Balaji Sapre ; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 38. ) 
101 | Dakshin Vritta .| Kolhapur a 3 eer ...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ;- Hindu {Chéndra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
102 | Deshakdlavartam4n w.| Erandol eos seo + = Doe oe  oe-| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
: (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ... «+| Dharwar ee Do. © os ».| Rao Saheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 55. 
104 | Dnyin S4gar__.. eos, Kolhépur - Dee ts ees boron _ Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 38. 
105 | Hindu Punch cost LEO Gas wel la ...| Shridhar Vaman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 39. 
106 | Jagadddarsh ove ».| Ahmednagar eo; Dow oe ».| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| piwan Bréhman); 50. 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu ... | Poona ...  ose{ Do. ooo  oee| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
108 | Jagatsum4ch4r oer ee Do. «ee  eo.| Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
109 | K4l se oe ack OOM: cus - Do, ove «| Shivr’m Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
110 | Kalpataru ... = -»| Sholapur eee} Doe 26 eee Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
| | Brahman; 44. 
111 | Karmanuk ove wee} POONAsee on ae am .».| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral Koxil ...  ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly Tr = Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
| rahman) ; 48. 
oe eee | Poona ... | Weekly...  ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
‘ (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... coat ee ».| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 20. 
115 | Khdndesh Vaibhav...) Do. ... oe eee e.| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata .. eee ...| Vengarla ee} Do ... «| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 26. 
117 Mahdrdshtra Vritta ee. SAtara eee eee Do yy) eee Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
38. 
RAS | Mods Veitta acs ne | WAL. ve eee} Do. se  —os| KAshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... acl SOE ens ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
120 Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. ece eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 1,250 
121 Nagar SamA&ch4r eee ees Ahmednagar eee Do. eee Ty) Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 45 eee 100 
122 | N&sik Vritta ... coe) NASIK eee a ee »..| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Bréhman) ; 27. 
123 | Nip4ni Vaibhav .., »-| Nipdéni .., eco] DOs = ave - Vishnu Ramchandra Vijdpurkar; Hindu 8% 
‘ (Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
124 | Ny4y Sindhu ... e.| Ahmednagar | Dor ose oe Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 890 
Bréhman) ; 30. , 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur ee, Do. sa Le 4 pomer unr? i Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
ranman) ; 
126 | Pandkari Mitra ... Do. eee Do. seo _—oee| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaritHi—continued. | 
127 | Poona Vaibhav ... ein Vadgaon oe.| Weekly ooo ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (ChitpAwan| 500 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... | Do. oe ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... oso] DOTBL dee eeo| Monthly ..| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
130 | Pratod oe -| Islampur -.| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
181 | Réghav Bhushan... onek ROO wei wo ae .-., Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra eee ...| Malegaon MO. sé .».|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan oe soo] ANDOR cee - ons} | DO. eo| R&oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
) | man) ; 
134 | Satya’ Shodhak ... ee Ratnagiri i ae -.| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
Braiman) ; 67. 
135 | Shahu Vijay __—a.. »».| Kolhapur err -+| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
186 | Sholdpur Samachar eos) Sholapur Do. | Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda oe eee »».| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee oon Do. eee oo Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
139 | Shubh Suchak mi DN awe a ee: ».| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (ChitpSwan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
140 |Sumant ... eos) ATOO dee ae) DOs. one ee Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
141 | Sudarshan... ...  «««| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... — ««+| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitp¢wan, 400 
Brahmgn) ; 36. 
142 | Sudh4kar ... - «e | Pen ons i «| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. | 
143 Udyamotkarsh ee ees Bombay eee Do. eee eee) Ganesh Ndariyan Joshi ; Hindu (Deshastha, 600 
| Br&hman) ; 39. | 
144 | Vartddarsh ooo see} Mdlvan ... see} Dow 44. eee) Pundalik Appdji Nitkar; Hindu setae 150 
24. | 
145 | Vidya Vilas eee ee-| Kolhapur Dow ee .... Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 48. | 
146 | Vidyarthi... ‘ne soe} Nandurbar or ee” eee .... saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4awan: 500 
| Br&hman) ; 25. | 
147 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Bombay... ...! Monthly... oes (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni _... veal 080 
|(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
148 | Vrittasdr ... ose ooo) Wai ree eee| Weekly ,., ...( uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 950 
_ pawan Brahman) ; dl. | 
149 | Vritta Sudha oe eos] SdtAra eee oo a ..( Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth' 100 
' Brahman) ; 38. | 
160 | Vydp4ri_ ... wae »»-| Poona mt. See ..| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab-) 400 
man) ; 37. | 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... «| Karéchi.,,. ..| Weekly ... «e| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
152 | Muir-ul-Isl4m oe. cont BOs ean vo Do. eee} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| ,,, 
65. 
153 | Sind Sudhir eee a Rk ae I ee og ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
| 
154 | Sookree ooo oo ee | ae a .»| Jhamatmal Lialechand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 400 
Urpv. 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai --. { Bombay --.| Monthly ...| Mahamad z Anvar Ali; Muhammadan' 1,000 
; (Sunni); 32. 
156 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...] Do. . »..| Weekly ... sha Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;. 500 
{ Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur Serr ‘ DO; se .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;) 1,500 
| Mubhammadan ; 49. 
158 Habibul Akhb4r eee eee Do. eee Do. eee eee Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sultd4n-ul-Akhbdr ome ages Teme vee! Daily coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid  Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. eee eee M onthl y.e. - Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 ; Tohfa-i-Deccan  ... vee! Poona ... ooo] Weekly cos weet Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; enneden, 200 


| 


, 


| (Shaik) ; 36. 
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. 
MARA'THI AND Ka’NARRESE. 


162 | Chandrika,.,  o «| Bagalkot voe| Weekly oo ove] Bando, Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smiarta) ; 30. 
163 | Siddheshvar =» «| Dor oee nee} De ae eee Parashrdm Shivdji Powdr; Hindu (Maratha);} 198 
43. 


MarAtrut ANnp Urpw. 


164 | Champz#vati eee »..| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... »-| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réajurkar; Hindu 150 
Deccan). (Brahman); 35. 


165 | Gulbarga Sam&char .| Gulbarga “aa Ee. ea .-.| Parashram Govind Bodus ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
44. 


MaARa’THI AND SANSKRIT. | 


Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... »..| Ner#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Br#hman). 


166 | Bramhodaya iis ows 


16r | 


| 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


| Weckly.e. »..| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 eee oes 700 


| 


Notes. —A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


| 
| 
| 
A Luz mr pitts ve Bombay... eee 
| 


ee 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets aftcr the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Aruncdaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics fublished of cach newspaper and poriodical as furnisbel by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances-must be regarded with caution. 


Additions te, and alierations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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IGNGUISH. 
6a| Indian Textile semaines Bombay ...| Monthly ...| John Wallace; age 405 Civil Enginceres.; 800 
GuJARATI!. | 
67a) Loka Mitra ... ove} Bombay ...| Bi-weekly _... son ees iia 
MARATHI, 
' 102a) Dharina oe oo) Wat Ms | Weekly ws| Kashinath Vaman Lelo; Hindu (Chit- 200 
pawan Drahinan); 48, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘We join our contemporaries in England in congratulating Japan 
Golerdit Cid, luk Feb, Russia. Justice is clearly on her side, and although 
Sow ools the final outcome of the Russo-Japanese war is 
shrouded in uncertainty, the best wishes of everyone 
‘in India are for Japan and the Japanese. Their cause is just. But it required 
uncommon daring on the part of this small nation to measure its strength against 
the Russian Bear. ‘The patience and dignity, and the firmness and determina- 
tion displayed by Japan during the progress of negotiations with Russia were 


such as to call forth sincere admiration. The Tsar is free to exclaim that - 


‘a treacherous foe in the darkness of the night without provocation attacked our 
fortress and fleet.’ But the world at large will not accept this verdict of an 
irate and disappointed HKmperor. Russian statesmen and diplomatists know 
well in their heart of hearts what their policy of prevarication and procrastin- 
ation meant and on whose side the treachery really lay.’ 


2. “ History has gone forward with a stride during the past week, and the 
opening scenes of the war beween Japan and Russia 
Indian Social Reformer have been enacted on the high seas. The great reac- 
°) shed (23) adore lg “8eaj tionary Power of the North has suffered a severe 
Puviaaaas 77), 18th Feb. defeat off Port Arthur, leading practically to the 
paralysis of her sea power in Asia. But Japan has a 
formidable task before her still, and it is the general hope in India that she may 
be able to acquit herself therein with equally favourable results. We have seen 
it stated in an evening paper that both Russia and Japan are intruders, and that 
the intentions of both in regard to Korea are merely piratical, The statement 
ignores the entire history of Japanese activity in Korea in the past. Lord Curzon 
is by no means an indiscriminate admirer of Japanese progress, and some of his 
observations regarding Japan in his ‘ Problems of the Far East’ are oceasion- 
ally flavoured with more than a spice of cynicism. But the sum and sub- 
stance of his complaints against Japan in Korea are that she had attempted to 
introduce the reforms, whereby she herself had become so strong and powerful, 
allat once and with somewhat of a high hand into the civil and military 
administration of that country. She had sought to Westernise a people sunk in 
ignorance, superstition and lethargy, and had incurred considerable unpopu- 
larity on that account, The policy of Russia has been quite the reverse. She 
has been watching and waiting to acquire control over Korea for her own 
agerandisement. An ignorant, ill-governed, effete Korea is, therefore, a stand- 
ing menace to the independence and integrity of the Japanese Empire, In 
wishing well to the Japanese arms in the struggle which has begun, sympathy is 
accorded not toa piratical enterprise, but to a genuine movement for Korean 
emancipation and eniightenment.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Sénj Vartamdn 
and several o@er Bombay papers of the week strongly support the appeai made 
by the Society of Japanese Residents in Bombay for pecuniary help to the 
families of Japanese soldiers rendered destitute in the Russo-Japanese war. | 


3. In the Russo-Japanese war Japan has struck the first blow and already 
gained a victory at sea. But this does not close the 

Kesart (113), 16th Feb,; contest finally, because she will also have to contest 
Kal (109), 19th Feb. Russia’s supremacy on land—a far more formidable 
task. Russia is confident of victory on land in spite of 

her naval reverse, because she has a large army, and the physique and powers 
‘of endurance of Russian soldiers are said to be superior to those of the Japanese. 
But in a modern war superior physique does not count for much as the com- 
batants in these days of long range fire-arms seldom come to close quarters. The 
Japanese army, on the other hand, is well disciplined and in no way inferior “in 
training and equipment to the army of any civilised power. Japan has shown to 
the world that an Asiatic power can more than hold its own against a European 
rival, provided it has the advantages of an independent navy and the latest arms 
of precision. Japan is also the first power in the East to check the success of 
European prowess and diplomacy in Asia, and it is, therefore, natural for 
all Asiatic powers to sympathise with Japan in her struggle, Some European 


upon the brilliant opening of her campaign against’ 
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powers like England and Germany have proclaimed neutrality in the war, 
but they are anxious to come to an understanding about the integrity of China. 
At the time of Japan’s war with China, these powers prevented Japan from 
occupying Korea and Manchuria, and they are now endeavouring that she 
should not profit by her victory over Russia either. As England has proclaimed 
neutrality in the war, it is impossible for the Government or the people of India 
to show any sympathy with Japan, but we can help Japan by sending medical 
relief to the wounded Japanese soldiers and by making pecuniary contributions 
to their families. Japan helped us at the time of the last famine, and we 
should try to repay that kindness by helping the Japanese in the manner stated 
above. An appeal for funds to help the families of Japanese soldiers has been 
issued by the Japanese society in London, and we hope that it will meet with a 
response both in England and India. [In the course of a contributed article, the 
Kal writes :—Indians naturally feel sympathy for Japan in the present war, but 
our people do not seem to have a correct idea of the natare of the contest between 
Russia and Japan. ‘The latter may triumph for the present owing to the 
difficulties and unpreparedness of Russia, but it will go very hard with Japan 
to maintain her supremacy because Russia who is possessed of vast resources will 
ultimately try to assert her ascendancy in Manchuria. | 


4. Now that a war has broken out between Russia and Japan, it behoves 

our country men to send a contingent of Indian youthis 

Russo-Japanese war and to help Japan in her struggle with her European rival. 

alleged expedicney of send- As Janan is Eneland’s ally, our rulers can have no 
ing a contingent of Indian ee. - ' a 

Volunteers to help Japanin Objection to our volunteering our services in aid of 

the struggle. Japan at the present critical juncture in her history, 

Arunodaya (93), 14th Feb. The Japanese, too, will readily accept our services, 

because the Indian volunteers will be content witha 

bare subsistence allowance and will demand little more. We have forgotten 

the use of arms long since and might not, therefore, be able to fight sword in 

hand on the side of Japan. Nevertheless, we may still be able to help her in 

a variety of other ways, and it is, therefore, in the fitness of things, that we 

should avail ourselves of the opportunity. 


5. “The Government of India have published their despatch on the 


vee fiscal question which they forwarded to the Secre- 
ee and preferential ta- tary of State on October 22nd, 1903. It is grati- 
Indu Prakist (36), 15th fying to learn that they have taken up an attitude 
Feb, Fng. cols; Oriental of sturdy independence, Steciprocal preference may 
Review (10), 17th Feb.; be all very well for England and the Colonies. 


Gujardtt (19), 14th Veb.; . +. a. 
Sénj Varlaman (77), 16th But would India be able to fully participate in 


Feb. the favourite scheme of Mr. Chamberlain without in 
any way doing harm to her own commercial interests ? 
wseeeeeee Lord Curzon’s Government has gone into the merits of this question 


with great fulness, and the conclusions arrived at are. well warganted by the 
solid and unimpeachable evidence of facts. The final conclusion which Gove 
ernment arrive at is that the present system of Indian tariffs has so far 
worked very smoothly, and there is no reason why the country should launch 
on a dubious warfare of retaliatory. measures, which may finally do incal- 
culable injury to India’s trade and prosperity. India exports huge quantities 
of raw produce to France, Germany and many other European countries. 
and imports therefrom finished articles of manufacture.......... English manu- 
factures may be more durable and of a finer make, but the poor Indian. 
with his chronic poverty cannot afford to buy the superior English article. 
veeoeeeee Germany and other foreign countries study the needs of the Indian 
people, and the brisk business which they carry on with this country is. 
to ,the interest both of India and the foreign countries. If India becomes 
involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, which has nothing to recommend it 
to the acceptance of the Indian people, there is every likelihood that. 
Indian export trade will suffer to a very considerable extent. Again, it is 


-hardly possible that India will ever receive the fullest measure of freedom to 


tax the imports of all countries, including Great Britain, for the protection 
of her industries. She will be able to tax only the goods of foreign countries 
like France and Germany. But these countries will retaliate by taxing raw 
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Indian produce, thus dealing a death-blow to a large portion of India’s export 
trade and ruining England through her great dependency.......... If India 
wants protection of any sort, it is a protection which will be conducive to 
the growth of her own native industries.......... But India’s interests are 
nobody’s interests, and it is the desire of English politicians to see how India can 
be most conveniently made to subserve Imperial needs. India is not allowed to 
have recourse to protective measures for her infant industries because English 
merchants would then be shut out from a most fertile field of commercial activity.” 
[The Oriental Review writes :—“ There are, we believe, no two opinions on the 
soundness of the views expressed by the Government of India, in their recent 
despatch to the Secretary of State, on-the subject of preferential tariffs, 
From the correspondence which Sir Edward Law had addressed some time 
ago to the 7’2mes there was a fear lest the Government of Lord Curzon might 
be led astray on a question involving grave issues of a far-reaching character. 
More. The views propounded by the Viceroy himself—at least on two occasions 
—in connection with the ill-advised couatervailing duties on Continental sugar 
were of such a one-sided character as to lead to the apprehension that as 
in the past, so in this present matter, the interests of the people at large 
might be thrown overboard, and those of a special class advocated.......... 
Thanks, however, that apprehension has been removed by the publication of 
the present despatch. Stated in brief, the Government of India observes that 
preferential tariffs will do no good to India; if at all, they may be the 
instrument of jeopardising its export trade which enables it to meet tie 
annual adverse balance of trade.” The Gujarati, while making similar com- 
ments, adds:—In the present impoverished condition of India, all her raw 
products are sent to foreign countries for manufacture and then re-imported in 
a finished form into this country. Such a state of things is very much 
to be deplored. It is the bounden duty of Government to adopt effective 
measures whereby the raw products might be converted into tinished articles in 
the country itself without the necessity of exportation abroad. ‘lhe Sing 
Vartaman writes:—The imports inio india from foreign countries being 
far in excess of her exports, any sound fiscal policy for the country should 
aim at stimulating her export trade. ‘The inclusion of India in a scheme 
of Imperial reciprocity must, therefore, be pro tanto deprecated, inasmuch 
as it will strike a blow at her export trade by creating a wall of hostile 
tariffs against her products. It is certain that any radical departure from 
the policy of free-trade, under which she has till now been thriving, will 
spell nothing short of commercial ruin to the country, ] . 


6. The means adopted by Lord Curzon’s Government to render the 
os se Indians loyal and devoted to British rule are some- 
es i sat ie tallies times apt to excite ridicule. The loyalty of a nation 
with loyalty. - depends upon its prosperity and its contentment with 
Gujora@ti (19), 14th Feb.; the existing Government, and a.ruler whois earnest] 
Hitechchhu (63), 18th Veb.; desirous of instilling loyalty into the minds of the 
— Times (26), 17th soled ought to conduct his administration to the 
‘ entire satisfaction of the subject population. Lord 
Curzon’s administration of the country during the last five years can hardly be 
said to satisfy this test. His Lordship vainly hope1 to make the people loyal by 
means of the Delhi Darbar and the Victoria Memorial Hall, but he was sadly 
disillusioned, for the Darbar proved nothing but an empty tamasha, and the 
- proposed Mémorial Hall, in the opinion of all right-minded persons, involves 
a wanton waste of money, which can, with advantage, be devoted to objects of 
public utility, His Excellency has now put forward another scheme for 
manufacturing loyalty among tho people. It consists in furnishing every 
public building and institution in this country with a portrait of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. For our own part, we are at a loss to understand how 
this new scheme will attain the object simed at, and are afraid that His 
Excellency will be sadly undeceived this time too. The loyalty of a people is 
to be secured not by such ridiculous makeshifts, but by an honest endeavour to 
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govern the country in a liberal and straightforward spirit such as marked Lord 
Ripon’s regime, [The Hitechchhu and the Kdthidwdar Times make somewhat 
similar comments. 


7. “The Blue-Book on Thibet has at last been published, ‘and there will 
be ample time when it comes out to India to care- 
Blne-Book on the Thibetan fully notice the currents and undercurrents of British 
a ids Hind (24), 14th diplomacy revealed therein. Moreover, it is superfluous 
Feb., Ene. ea to remind the reader that a Blue-Book on such a 
subject is not in reality a compendium either of diplo- 
matic wisdom or statecraft. It isa most carefully edited and expurgated collec- 
tion of telegrams, memos, correspondence and public despatches. ‘The general 
characteristic of such a compilation is that it is profuse in materials for which 
the public does not care, while almost wholly barren, aye, to the provoking point, 
of matters to which the public attach the greatest importance for arriving at a 
sound and just judgment. The telegrams inform us in the usual gushing 
style, so familiar to Reuter, that Lord Lansdowne, erstwhile condemned by the 
whole nation as a Minister sadly wanting in that aggressive spirit which is 
needed to make an impression in matters of high diplomacy, has suddenly 
developed that very spirit for which the amiable peer was so severely castigated 
and for which his overthrow from the Cabinet was clamantly demanded! 
This circumstance in itself is extraordinary. Either the people areina more 
sober temper at present or Lord Lansdowne has pitched his key in the popular 
jingo voice which a contemporary here, in its great glee, has absurdly com- 
pared to that o: Palmerston! Be that as it may. The Chauvinists in 
the kingdom and their counterparts here are delighted at the ‘blunt’ 
but Pecksnifian reply of Lord Lansdowne to the Russian Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James. That such a reply should have been made 
is not unnatural. It is so edifying to the bastard Imperialists of the hour 
who are carried away by the craze that the unacquired portion of the 
globe is by right the heritage of Great Britain. But two matters have to be 
remembered in this connection. ‘The one is the rejoinder which the Russian 
Ambassador must have given to Lord Lansdowne. Who will inform us of it? 
Russia does not publish Blue-Books. At the best, we may later on know 
something near the truth from some of the patriotic organs of public opinion 
which deal impartially with official Russia. The second is the peculiar 
circumstance under which Lord Lansdowne seems to have behaved so bravely. 
It should not be forgotten that the so-called ‘ Palmerstonian’ expressions 
found vent only when Russia brought herself on the brink of a great national 
crisis—a crisis in which she has to think next to nothing of the decrepit Lamas 
in ice-bound regions, remote from civilisation, and a great deal of a new and 
virile Power in the Far Hast, the cynosure of the world of civilisation and 
commerce which threatens to imperil her great Asiatic prestige and power.”’ 


8. Now that the public have been given an inkling into the object of the 

‘  Thibetan mission, it is high time to consider how the 

Praja Bandhu (27), 14th cost of the undertaking will be provided for. It is 
pod Hindu Punch (109), lear from the Blue-Book on Thibet that the mission 
th Feh.; Moda Vritta (118), .. nee ear : 
15th Feb. is Imperial in character, and it is, therefore, but fair to 
demand that its expenses should be borne by the 

British Exchequer. The cost of the mission is estimated at 16 lakhs of 
rupees, but in all likelihood it will eventually swell to a much larger figure. 
The depleted revenues of India can ill afford to bear this additional burden, 
and to impose the cost upon the Indian Exchequer would be tantamount to 
inflicting a fresh financial injustice upon the country. It behoves our public 
leaders to submit a timely protest to Government against the contingency of 
India being made to pay the piper for Imperial requirements. [The Hindu 
Punch writes on the subject in a sarcastic strain, and observes that a number of 
hollow and specious pretexts can easily be discovered for saddling the cost of the 
Thibetan mission upon the Indian Exchequer, and that the people haye no 
right to complain in the matter because they have no control over the public 
purse. The Moda Vritta makes similar comments. | 
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9. “It was announced some time ago that the Government of India were 
instituting inquiries in the different provinces with a 
| view to ascertain the effects of the reduction in the 

salt tax proved beneficial to g4)t tax on the consumption of that article, especiall 
the masses ? P , Pits y 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 20th by the poorer classes.,.,...... In his reply to the 
Feb., Eng. cols. address of the Municipal Commissioners at Chittagong, 
the Viceroy wished it to be pointed out that the in- 
formation obtained by the Government ‘from every quarter’ pointed to the 
fact that the reduction had produced a material fall in the price of salt 
and in unquestioned relief to the masses. In support of these two propositions 
His Excellency was prepared to cite the most convincing figures that could be 
desired.......... ‘ As regards prices and the effect upon the consumer, I find,’ 
said Lord Curzon, ‘ that retail prices are nearly everywhere lower, and I learn 
from Bombay that no fewer than 80 per cent. of the population have been benefici- 
ally affected by the reduction, and from Bengal that though the relief has naturally 
been experienced to a greater extent by the large consumer than by the small and 
in towns more than in remote country districts, yet it has proved to bea very 
appreciable benefit to the poorer classes of the population for whom it was 
chiefly intended, amounting in the case of an ordinary family to the savinz per 
month of the wages of a full day’s labour.’ Can there be a clearer vindication 
of the very humane action of His Lordship’s Government in the matter? Could 
there have been a greater boon conferred on the wretched half-starving masses 
of India? Above all, could the publicists who were clamouring for a reduction 
in the salt tax and proclaiming it to be a veritable hardship upon the masses 
have been better vindicated from the charges of exaggeration which were so 
often levelled against them? We have not as yet forgotten how the tax was, 
even before the reduction, sought to be defended by the apologists of the Govern- 
ment, and how it was tried to be shown that the grievance of the Indian press 
and publicists was a purely sentimental one. The Government have reduced 
the tax by only 20 per cent., with the result that within a year it has in one 
important province beneficially affected 80 per cent. of the population, and in 
another saved the wages of a full day’s labour per month in the caso of an 
ordinary family.......... Did facts ever speak clearer for themselves? And 
above all, is not the public justified in expecting a still further reduction in the 

tax at the hands of Lord Curzon in the near future ?”’ 


10. “In a recent issue we complimented the Government of India on 

p . tee oe solicitude it had shown for the preservation of many 
reservation = oF historie historic places, which but for such solicitude would 

uses, ° . * 

Indu Prakdsh (36), 15th certainly have disappeared and fallen into heaps of 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Shri Sayaji unrecognizable ruins in consequence of persistent acts of 
Vejay (41), 13th Heb. vandalism perpetrated by the Public Works Depart- 
to. Opinion (32), 17th ment. But the list giving the names of such historic 

: places as are deemed worthy of preservation does not 
seem to us to be quite as representative asit should be. Hspecially, the Bombay 
Presidency seems to havagpeen very ungenerously treated. Many historic places 
which are certainly more important on account of the part they played in 
shaping the country’s destinies have been altogether left out. Such, for 
instance, is the Fort of Baénkot, better known to English historical writers as 
Fort Victoria. This sea-side stronghold which lies about 75 miles south of 
Bombay was considered by many competent authorities to have been the real 
foundation stone of British power on the Western coast. It has now, of course, 
-lost much of its by-gone splendour. But as the place which secured for the 
English a firm footing on the Western coast of India, it deserves to be marked 
out as a historic stronghold worthy of special preservation. We think it is only 
necessary to bring the omissiyn to the notice of Lord Curzon’s ever-vigilant 
Government to secure for Fort Victoria a place in the authorised list of historic 
places which has been recently drawn up by the Government of India.” [The 
Shri Saydji Vijay aud the Native Opinion express similar views. } 


Has the reductionin the 


11. The twelfth resolution passed at the last session of the Indian National 

_ Congress deals with the need of introducing into 

Alloged need of a Native Jrdia the volunteering system which now prevails in 
Volantace a) my, all civilised countries. In the absence of a native 
ee ' _- volunteer corps in this country Government are driven 


to maintain a huge standing army which imposes an intolerably heavy burden 
“m 
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upon the tax-payer. Probably Government labour under the misapprehension 
that the formation of a native volunteer corps would tend to unduly stimulate 
the martial spirit of the people and thus prove a danger to the stability 
of British rule in India. If this is really the bugbear that has hitherto deterred 
Government from granting the boon prayed for by the Congress, we must say 
that they are sadly mistaken. The educated natives of this country are not so 
foolish as to attempt a subversion of British rule in the face of the fact that self- 
government for India must continue to be an unattainable ideal except under 
the zgis of British rule. At the same time Government must remember that 
if their administration is not conducted on the principles of justice and fairplay, 
their present watchful and suspicious policy in excluding natives from the ranks 
of volunteers will be of little availin resisting the legitimate demands of the 
teeming millions of this country. 


12. We seem to believe at the present day that only Western nations can 
boast of navies, and that to speak of a Mahratta navy 
Thoughts suggested by igs to use an anachronism; but only a hundred years 
on D. B. Parasms’ book on 99 the Mahrattas were powerful on the sea and boasted 
1e Mahratta Navy. = : ‘ . : 
Kai (109), 19th Fob.; Of & flotilla of fighting vessels plying in the Indian 
Kesari (113), 16th Feb. Ocean. Mr. Parasnis has recently published a book 
| giving an account of the rise of the Mahratta navy, 
and on reading it we are put in mind of the naval achievements of our ancestors 
and also are inspired with hope as to the future. If our ancestors were abie to 
assert their supremacy on the sea a century ago, we can do the same now 
provided we get the necessary facilities. ‘The Western nations claim a monopoly 
of naval skill to themselves, but Japan has only recently inflicted a naval 
reverse on Russia, and the achievements of Japan will fire the ambition of the 
people of India and serve to dispel the prevailing notion about the utter incom- 
petency of Asiatics in point of bravery, intelligence and enterprise. The 
Indians are powerless at present because they are kept in a state of complete 
subservience by the British. But the recent achievements of the Japanese 
and the picture of the naval exploits of the Mahrattas raised before their 
mind’s eye by Mr. Parasnis’ book will tend to stimulate their dormant ambition. 
This is, in our opinion, a happy augury. ‘The paper next proceeds to quote 
extracts from Mr. Parasins’ book, and observes that the present condition of 
the Mahrattas is one of humiliating helplessness, but that the memory of the 
glorious achievements of their ancestors and the tidings of Japanese victories 
over Rusia are enough to inspire them with the hope that under favourable 
conditions they can still distinguish themselves by acts of heroism and valour. 
[The Kesaré writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


13. A reckless man armed with a deadly weapon is capable of doing 
any amount of mischief, This is the case with many 
Alleged instances of the Europeans. ‘Uhey treat the natives as little better than 
pe res hg of Europeans brutes and shoot them down without compunction. 
“eV idya Vilds (145), 12th Should Government be pleased to allow us the use of 
Feb, arms, we would be able to gow these people that we 
are not mere brutes as they take us to be, but 
human beings like themselves? The other day, at Bangalore, a European by 
name Barret discharged his gun at some children who were making a noise 
on the road in front of his bungalow and wounded six of them. Had he been 
one of the sufferers, he would have realised the effects of a gun-shot wound. 
Another instance of such high-handedness occurred at Dhabhaid, a Rail- 
way station in Upper India, some time ago. A nautch party was organised 
by some native Railway employés, anda few Europeans were invited to it. 
When the nautch was over, one of the European guests asked the dancing girls ta 
accompany him to his residence. On their refusal to do so he attempted to 
carry them by force. A native who Was present on the spot, intervening on 
their behalf, was severely belaboured by the European and his companions. 
[One or two other papers of the week also notice the latter incident. | 


14. ‘The London Society of Arts has organised a series of lectures on 
nn re ee subjects of Indian interest to enable its members and 
estate én the Gelaber Peak guests to renew or cultivate acquaintance with India. 
dency before the Society of he first lecture of the series ‘The Presidency of 
Arts, London. | Bombay,’ by Sir W. Lee-Warner, was cordially receiv- 
Gujarati (19), 14th Feb., ed as much on account of the interest of the subject 
Eng. colse as the reputation of the lecturer as an experienced 
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official and a well-known writer on Indian administration.......e The lecturer 
gave a brief but comprehensive survey of the history of the political condition 
of the Presidency under the immediate predecessors of the British and 
emphasised the difficulties of disorder and of dealing with the claims of 
the numerous Native States which had to be overcome when the country was 
politically settled. It was when dealing with these that the unsympathetic 
bent of Sir William’s views and the plausibility of his arguments became evident. 
He found fault with Native Rulers inasmuch as they did not respond as 
readily as the Government wished in carrying out schemes of wholesale reform. 
pea seeees We think Sir William would have done well to apply his mind to the 
question as to what the paramount power has sincerely done to accelerate by 
active and sympathetic guidance the progress of Native States beyond reducing 
the rulers thereof to the position of helpless figureheads by placing them 
under the irritating supervision of. unsympathetic Political officers or forcing 
them to adopt some of the unpopular or retrograde measures of the British 
Government.”’ [Several other papers of the week make somewhat adverse 
comments on the lecture. | 


15. “Sir William Lee-Warner the other day read a paper on the Bombay 
Praja Bandhu (27), Vidh Presidency in the lecture-hall of the Society of Arts 
eg, lenses ge alld before a large Anglo-Indian audience. A tone of 
ae self-complacency pervaded the whole lecture. He 
asserted that British administration has made the Presidency the most educated 
and progressive, and the most liberal contributor to the Imperial revenues of 
any province in the empire.......... We have no desire, and we believe no 
educated Indian can have a desire, to overlook or minimize the substantial good 
done by British rule in the Bombay Presidency. But we really think that 
without any intertion of diminishing the just credit that belongs to the British 
rulers, the lecturer might have in fairness been morg charitable to the past 
rulers of India, and especially to the Mahrattas. ‘The latter power went on 
extending its dominions rather too fast and had not had sulficient time for 
consolidation and internal improvement when it came in conflict with Hyder 
Ali in the south, and the British in Bengal and Madras. Some allowance must 
be made for this circumstance as well as for the weakness of the founda- 
tions on which the structure of the Mahratta Empire was built. With 
its worst defects, the Mahratta rule was national and was free from the 
economic and social drawbacks that prevent the best intentions of the British 
from benefiting the people. Jn the matter of internal progress, whilst the good 
undoubtedly predominates in favour of the British, it has to be noted that 
the large totals upon which the lecturer dwelt are by no means so favours 
able to the British Government as they are made to appear. It is true that the 
urban population in Bombay is larger than elsewhere, but that is due to geogra- 
phical accidents and notin any way to measures adopted by the British rulers. 
‘The revenues of Bombay are proportionately larger, but alarge revenue dees not 
necessarily mean prosperity for the people......... ‘Ihe lecturer suspecting the 
inconsequential character of his data proceeds to say that there is o evidence 
that the burden of taxation is crushing. Well, we have evidence of the 
most convincing character available that the burden of taxation in Western 
‘India is heavy almost to the crushing point. The Famine Commission of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and the Deccan Commission pronouncec the land tax in 


Bombay to be too heavy. But the best evidence is to be found in the lakhs 


and lakhs of poor people that died in 189.) on the first touch of the 
famine in the deserted villages and dilapidated huts that disfigure Gujarat 
from one end to the other. ‘Che famine was essentially a famine of money, 
and the coffers of the masses were drained of every pie by the revenue policy 
of the Bombay Government, so that though food was to be had in large 
quantities, people died like flies because they had not the wherewithal to buy it. 
It is useless to point to the deposits in the Savings Banks as a proof of general 
prosperity. ‘he depositors do not belong to the masses, but to the classes........, 
In the important matter of the new cotton industry, it has to be noted that the 
industry has grown not on account of anything done for it by the Government, 
but in spite of the obstacles thrown across its path by the Government in the 
shape of Factory Acts and excise duties upon its products...,...... The 
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foreign trade gf .Bombay on which the lecturer so complacently dwells is 
indeed very large, but it is a trade mainly in raw products, not in manufactured 
articles, Besides, the trade is carried on mainly by British capitalists, who own 
the Indian railways, and the people who profit most by the trade are the big 
European houses at Kardchi and Bombay. We wish the lecturer had presented 
this side of the picture also to his audience.” 


16. “ While Sir W. Lee-Warner has abused and condemned the Brahmins, 
fii ec ie Dr, Pollen has cajoled and extolled them. Of course, 
Mahratta Brahmins, © W@ ae neither sorry for the abuse, nor jubilant over 
Native Opinion (38), 17th the flattery. But these two certificates from two 
Feb,, Eng. cols.; Kesart distinguished and old Civil Servants of His Majesty 
(118), avon Feb.; Sudidrak the King show the stuff of which the heaven-born 
ee service is made. Dr. Pollen thus writes to the 
Standard :—‘*I should have vindicated the character of the Brahmin, and, 
speaking from my own experience of the community, I should have described 
the Mahratta Brahmins as the most intelligently loyal of all the subjects of 
the Crown in India, They may not be enthusiastically loyal (for suspicion 
eliminates enthusiasm), but intellectually and intelligently they are “ true to 
their salt,’ and the Brahmin servants of the Crown in Western India are, on the 
whole, loyal, devoted, patient and brilliant workers. Like other men, they 
have their faults. They may sometimes stoop to petty intrigues amongst 
themselves, but they are indispensable to the sdheb... ....... In my opinion, the 
Brahmins of Bombay need consistent and considerate treatment and fairplay. 
* To call men traitors may make men so.” My experience is that the Brahmin 
is well content with his present position, and is only too anxious to serve the 
State faithfully.’ [The Kesari, the Sudhdrak and some other papers of the 
week quote with approval Dr. Pollen’s views about Mahratta Brahmins. ] 


17. Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar has been a member of the local 
i takes Oh Corporation for many years, but he has never dis- 
Chichgar’s nomination to the Played an active interest in civic affairs. Throughout 
Bombay Legislative Council, his public career he has kept scrupulously aloof from 
Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 14th political movements, but we hope that in the Council 
Beb. 5 S Jém-e-Jahdnooma he will display an independent attitude on public 
Gd, 10 Fem questions instead of snugly basking under the warmth of 
Official favour, [The Jém-e-Jahdnooma makes adverse remarks on the nomina- 
tion of Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar to the Bombay Legislative Council. ] 


18, “ What the Government thinks of the Press is an official secret, 
which is generally hermetically sealed. Occasionally 

Remarks on the Native a high officer may be heard vaunting in public that 
Ae in the last Bombay the Government disdains to take notice of unreason- 
ministration Report. ee Pag oye 
Voice of India (16), 20th ble and uncompromising criticism—after the criti- 
Feb, cism is read. The remarks on newspapers in the 
Administration Reports—native publications enjoying 

a monopoly of the distinction—invariably afford interesting reading. ‘There 
the report-writer on behalf of Government has an opportunity to give a bit of 
his mind. In the Bombay Administration Report for 1902-1903 we read the 
following summary :—‘The proposal to charge the Indian ‘Treasury with the 
cost of the entertainment of the Indian guests in England was the occasion for - 
bitter indignation in both the sober and scurrilous sections of the Native 
Press. The Delhi Darbar was emphatically condemned by a majority of the 
newspapers as an unjustifiable extravagance and an empty display. The 
proposal to select two young Kumars as Pages-of-Honour to the Viceroy was 
bitterly assailed. Nevertheless, Lord Curzon’s popularity with the more sober 
section of the Native Press remained undiminished, and the suggested exten- 
sion of his tenure of office was warmly welcomed,’ This may be a good enough 
snapshot. But we deprecate the diyision of the Native Press into two sec- 
tions—the sober and the scurrilous, lts object is probably to convey the 
impression that what appears in the latter class of papers need not be taken 
into account, because the papers are habitually hostile to Government 
measures. In a confidential report written before the measures are passed or 
adopted there may be justification for disparagement of this kind. In a report 
published long after the events the necessity for such language is less apparent, 
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19, The time for holding a session of the Bombay Provincial Conference 
is approaching, but as yet no signs of activity are 
pe the Batotgist eB Song t visible among the promoters of the movement. Even 
hold the next Bombay Pro- the place wherethe Conference should be held has not 
vincial Conference at Ratni- yet been decided upon. We hear that a proposal has 
hikes en. a 2 ‘ been made to some of our local leaders that the 
ee as Conference should this year be held at Ratnagiri. 
We see no reason why the proposal should not be accepted with alacrity. It is 
the duty of the people of our district to bear their fair share of burden in the 
conduct of public movements, and mere lip-sympathy with such movements 
is not the limit of their duty in this respect, They should be prepared to 
help forward such movements by making pecuniary contributions. There 
is no lack of intelligence and resources in our district, and we cannot, therefore, 
see why we should not show our willingness to hold the Conference in our midst. 
There are a number of grievances peculiar to our Presidency which require to 
be placed before Government. There is, for instance, the working of the Arms 
Act, the incidence of the salt tax and the administration of the A’bkdri Act. 
There is, further, the operation of the Land Record-ot-Rights Act and the subject 
of the damage done to crops by Jocusts which require to be brought to the notice 
of Government. Ali these questions deserve to be threshed out at the Conference 
with a view to public representations being made to the authorities concerned. 
The time has now gone by when Government looked askance at Congresses 
and Conferences as disloyal movements. The authorities are by this time con- 
vinced that the aim of the promoters of these movements is to strengthen the 
foundations of British rule and not to subvert it. We, therefore, exhort 
the people of our district to shake off their lethargy and to awake to a sense of 
their public duty. Let them invite the Conference to Ratnagiri and endeavour 
to make its session a complete success by working together harmoniously in the 
public cause. ‘ 


20. A poor woman from Shiroda (Ratnagiri) was recently hauled up 
before a Magistrate at Vengurla for selling salt in the 
_ Comments on the prosecu- market without a license as required by a recent 
tion of a native woman for notification of Government. The charge against her 
selling salt without a license . “CE, URS, 
at Shiroda (Ratnagiri). was not that she was in possession of contraband salt, 
Lokamata (116), 15th Feb. but merely that she had no license to sell the article. 
For such a technical offence she was dragged before 
a Magistrate like a common offender in close custody. We wonder how the 
act of the woman can be construed into a criminal offence! It behoves 
the higher Customs authorities to warn their subordinates against needlessly 


harassing poor persons for such trivial offences. 


21. We understand that some Native Chiefs of Kathiawar who desired 
to attend the wedding of Prince Fatehsinghrao of 
The levy of Customsduties Baroda had applied by wire to the Bombay Govern- 


“ bese. gt nch (21), 14th ment to exempt their clothes and other articles of 
—e luggage from the levy of Customs duties at Viram- 


| g4m. Strangeto say, this request was readily granted 
by Government. The circumstance is significant and leads us to suspect 
that the Customs station at Viramga4m is meant only to harass the voiceless 
masses instead of levying duties from the rich and the poor alike, 


22. ‘Though late, we should not like to let Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s reply to the 
Honourable Rai Shri Ram Bahadur, anent the report of 

' The Government of India the Mulkowal Commission, pass unnoticed. Nota few 
and the report of the Mulko- GF those who must have read that answer could have 
om eee (23), 16th failed to be surprised that the roport of Sir Lawrence 
Feb., Eng. cols. Jenkins’ Commission is still under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State for India......... ~ ae 

regards the misgivings which the withholding of the report from the 
public has caused, and which Sir Denzil [bbetson was good enough to attempt 
to remove the other day, it is, of course, clear that they cannot be so easily 
removed. Inoculation will never be rehabilitatedsimply by saying that ‘ the 
prophylactic fluid prepared by the process which was in general use before the 
cold weather of 1902-19038, and which is still supplied by the Parel Laboratory, 
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was subjected to a searching enquiry by the Plague Commission of 1898, who 
pronounced its employment to be free from danger, and that it has been used 
ona large scale in various parts of India during the past six years without 
producing injurious effects.’ What the public wants to know is how the mishap 
at Mulkowal happened, and who was responsible for it. ‘here 1s almost a 
laconic ring in the concluding portion of Sir Denzil’s reply: ‘ There is nothing 
in the report of the Mulkowal Commission to cast a doubt upon this conclusion 
or upon the utility of inoculation.’ But is there not something in it which 
casts a doubt upon the method and the manner in which the thing was done in 
the Punjab P” 


23. ‘It is a matter of no small concern to us that plague, which had been 
for some weeks past confined to a particular street or 
Plagne measures at Ah- two in the city, has begun to spread, and that in 
— . conseguence the number of plague cases and deaths 
Praja Bandhu (27), 14th . é , 
Feb., Ing. cols. is on an inerease. With the cold weather not yet 
over, the situation appears to be serious, and it is, 
therefore, high time that the Municipal authorities should wake up from their 
proverbially chronic lethargy. Looking to the present insanitary condition 
of the city, which is due to a very large extent to the culpable negligence of 
the myrmidons of the Health Department, it would have been a marvel if the 
situation were otherwise than what it is at present. We have often pointed 
out specific streets in the city which are a disgrace to the second Municipality 
in the Presidency, and we have reason to believe that they have not yet under- 
gone much change for the better.” 


24. ‘‘ We have received several complaints from the students of the local 
Medical School, who seem to be in an awkward fix on 
Plague and the Poona account of the plague. Several dead rats were seen in 
gy erg 15th Feb. the premises some days ago, and though the students 
Eng, cols. were removed to tents, one of them recently fell a victim 
to the epidemic, ‘l'wo more are now suffering from 
high fever though the characteristic symptoms of plague have not yet been 
observed. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder the students should be 
panic-stricken and wish to return home, A numerously signed petition was 
presented to the authorities, but has had no effect. The students are compelled 
to occupy the same tents as if nothing had happened, and the authorities seem 
determined not to listen to any complaints, reasonable or otherwise. We hope 
the Surgeon-General will take interest in the matter and promptly allow the 
students to go home for a month or so.”’ 


25. <Asthe Holi holidays are now drawing near, it would not be amiss 

if we drew the attention of our present energetic 

_ The approaching Holi fes- Commissioner of Police to the obscene language in- 

— we » request to the dulged in on the occasion in the public streets by the 

Jiéimec-Jamshed (23), 17th lower classes of Hindus. The nuisance has now 

Feb. assumed quite scandalous proportions, and it behoves. 

the Police, in the interests of public morality, to put 

a stop toit with a strong hand. It is sad to reflect that such an open violation 

of public decency should have been tolerated so long in an advanced and 
progressive city like Bombay. 


Legislation. 


26. “The Official Secrets Bill, even as amended by the Select Committee, 

aa is still open to the same objections for which it has. 

Poa cco Peers EAN. hitherto been assailed throughout the country 
ujarats (19), 14th Feb., I =a o 

Buc eile n the original Bill the burden of proof was contrary 

to all recognised principles of criminal law thrown 

upon the accused. ‘bis objectionable feature of the measure is still there, 

though in a disguised form. We are sorry the dissenting minute does not note 

the point.......... The attempt to define ‘civil affairs’ has, in our opinion, 

utterly failed, as we had expected. ‘Civil attairs,’ we are told, mean affairs 

affecting the relation of the Governor-General in Council with any Foreign 

State, or with any Native State in India, or relating to the public debt or the 

fiscal arrangements of the Government of India or any other matters of State 
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when these affairs are of sucha confidential nature that the public interests 
would suffer by their disclosure. ‘This legislative legerdemain is too transparent 
to deceive any intelligent person. Merely paraphrasing or expanding an 
expression, which is incapable of precise definition, does not amount to meeting 
the weighty objections that have been urged against the inclusion of civil 
matters within the purview of the Bill, Unfortunately, the measure is being 
piloted through the Council by an official who can be complimented neither 
cn his power of exposition, nor his judicial learning, nor his legal acumen. It is, 
indeed, a pity that Lord Curzon’s Government should insist on passing the Bill 
through the Council in face of unmistakeable public protests. Its dangers are 
obvious to thinking persons outside the charmed circle of officials that seem 
disposed, despite their excellent motives and intentions, to introduce the spirit 
of Russian methods into the British system of administration. The definition 
of civil affairs is sufficient to cover many items of official information which are 
absolutely innocent.......... Under the amended law Government officers have 
simply to depose that the interests of the pubie will suffer by the publica- 
tion of a given item of news, and it will not be difficult to send any number of 
innocent publicists to jail.” 
27, ‘It isa matter of some satisfaction to notice that the Official Svcrets 
Bill has undergone a good deal of modification for the 
Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 14th better, in resyonse to public opinion, at the hands of 
tte (uy Baerga gee the Select Committee. It must be frankly admitted 
ro tg vo: that to a certain extent the sting has been taken out 
of that monstrous piece of legislation. The most con- 
spicuous change is to be noticed inthe amendment which makes all offences 
with regard to ‘civil affairs’ non-cognisable and bailable. The original proce- 
dure was extremely despotic and absolutely dangerous to individual liberty. 
The risk to which innocent persons would have been subject under it has 
been almost wholly minimised now. Had the ugly feature been allowed to stand 
it would have operated as a serious gag on the free discussion of public affairs. 
So far the amendment is to be greatly welcomed. At the same time the Bill is 
still most objectionable on the ground that there is no proper definition of ‘ official 
secret,’ specially in civil affairs......... It is, however, to be hoped that this 
objection will be removed during the passage of the Bill through the Council. 
Lord Curzon should be the very first to see that ina measure of this draconic 
character, every effort should be made to make the meaning of certain pro- 
visions as precise and unequivocal as possible. It should uot be liable to be 
interpreted in a hundred different ways in our different law-courts by a judiciary 
whose legal ‘acumen’ is a )hy-word of reproach.’ [The Gujardt JMWitra 
observes :—“ It is indeed gratifying to find that the Official Secrets Bill in the 
form in which it has emerged from the Select Committee has been shorn of 
many of its objectionable features. It would be only fair to expect that tho 
modifications effected would be found on the whole to meet all reasonable 
objections,”’ | 
28. “In spite of the assurance from His Exceilency the Viceroy, the 
Official Seerets Bill has not been purged of its most 
Sudhdrak (43), Loth Feb, pernicious clauses in passing through the hands of 
re a eligi Munch tiie Select Committee appointed to amend ii. All 
the non-official Members of the Committee, with 
the exception of His Highness the Aga Khan, have entered a protest, but 
as is usual in the case of Bills of this type, it will hardly alfect the measure one 
way or the other. The words ‘or any other matters of State’ retained in the 
- definition of ‘civil affairs’ renders the Bill as harmful as it was apprehended 
to be against publicists. The solicitude to treat matters concerning the 
Native States on the same fovting as matters concerning Foreign States is 
harmful to the Native States as well as to the editors of newspapers, for it closes 
the only door open to the former against the aggressions of Political officers. 
The burden of proof of innocence nas still been left on the accused, and though 
the offence is made non-cognisable in civil matters, the Bill is as tyrannical a 
measure as it was described to be when it was first presented to the Council. 
We hope that at the time of the final reading Lord Curzon will amend it at least 
to the extent he promised in his speech.” [The Hindu Punch makes similar 


comments. | 
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29. ‘Those who din into our ears in season and out of season that public 
agitation in India is simply a delusion and a snare 

Phenix (11), 17th Feb. |= would do well to read the speech delivered by Sir A. 

: T. Arundel at the last meeting of the Supreme 
Legislative Council. It will be a perfect revelation to them and will show 
them how even the most despotic Government in the world is anxious to stand 
well with the people and to meet their wishes as far as possible. We are 
immensely obliged to Government for the numerous graceful concessions which 
they have made to the legitimate demands of the people. For the modifications 
which the Official Secrets Bill has undergone at the hands of the Select 
Committee, our thanks are due in the first place to the Honourable Mr, 
Gokhale, the Honourable Mr. Boseand the Honourable Nawab Sayad Muhammad, 
who faithfully championed the cause of the people and fearlessly exposed the 
more obnoxious features of the Bil!, Asa result of their strenuous opposition 
and the powerful note of dissent struck by all sections of the Indian community, 
the Bill has been divested of some of its most objectionable features and rendered. 


far more innocuous and satisfactory than it was when first introduced into the 
Council.” 


30. From the revised draft of the Official Secrets Bill it is clear that 
Government have no intention of dropping the objec- 
Arunodya (95), 14th Feb. tionable clauses thereof in dileienea the satin 
expressed by the native non-official Members of the Council. The unyielding 
attitude of Government in this matter shows what little importance they attach 
to native opinion. It would be well for native councillors hereafter to divert 
their energies to some other practical pursuits than that of wasting their breath in 
making speeches at Council meetings. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale and two 
of his colleagues strove hard to mitigate the stringency of the measure, but 
without avail. ‘The people of India should no longer depend upon Englishmen 
for the promotion of India’s welfare, but upon their own personal exertions. 
Our rulers are mere birds of passage and have no permanent stake in the country. 
They come out to India to win their bread and try to squseze—of course by 
jawful means—as muck money out of the people as they can. 


31. The Official Secrets Bill as amended by the Select Committee has 
not lost its sting because the publication of civil 
Jagatsamachdr (108), 13th secrets is still penalised. The definition of “ civil 
Feb.; Poona Vutbhav (127), ee oe ; ; 
13th Feb.: Hindu Punch &ffairs” proposed by the Select Committee is very 
(105), 14th Feb. vague and unduly comprehensive and is thus a terror 
to journalists who may venture to give publicity to 
any civil matters pertaining to the administration, The inclusion of matters 
pertaining to Native States in the penal clauses of the Bill is also open to 
objection. If the agitation against the Bill be continued with energy and 
persever.ace, it is possible that the measure may still further be divested of its 
objectionable features and rendered comparatively innocuous. Fortunately, 
there is a practical unanimity among native and Anglo-Indian journalists on 
the subject, and we are, therefore, hopeful that the force of public opinion will 
still make itself felt, and the Bill will be shorn of those dangerous clauses 
which have justly excited universal opposition. [‘The Poona Vaibhav, the Hindu 
Punch and several other papers of the week write in a somewhat similar 
strain and detect in the Bill a source of danger to the liberty of journalists. | 


32. ‘ We have read with care the memorial which the Presidency Associa- 
tion have addressed to the Government of India on 
The Bombay Presidency the Universities Bill. The first point of the memorial 


Association on the Indian i, that it is undesirable to deal with all the Universi- 
Universities Bill. 


“in Social Reformer (6), ties in one Act......... It is true that separate enact- 
Ler er “i ments were provided for the different Universities 
when they were founded, but the circumstances fifty 

years ago were quite different from what they are to-day ; and, even so, as the 
provisions of all the Acts of Incorporation were practically the same, as admit- 
ted by the Association, it is not clear that the separate enactments were not 
more the outcome of convenience rather than of principle. Fifty years 
ago there was no National Congress or the National Social Conference, 
Railways and telegraphs had not brought distant parts of the country close 
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together. English education had not created the educated elasses with common 
ideals and aspirations, notwithstanding that they are born and educated in 
different provinces.,....... It would have been well if the memorial had speci- 
fied some of the provincial peculiarities which may be regarded as producing 
a vital difference in the conditions of higher education in the several provinces ; 
and also how any provision of the Bill is likely to come in the way of such 
peculiarities being given their due weight in the provincial colleges. The 
memorial does no such thing. In the absence of any definite proof which, by 
the way, is not very easy to offer, we are compelled to regard the statements 
of the memorial as belonging to the category of pompous common places which 
have often done service in thwarting reforms, All the Universities have some 
evils and defects in common; and the main object of the Billis to provide a 
remedy for them. We do not say that the Bill is perfect, but only that the 
criticism of the memorial is misconceived. The Council of the Association 
have not looked for the logical reasons justifying the curtailment of the 
present numbers of the different Senates in their proper place, which is the 
evidence given before the Universities Commission, There they would have 
found that there was quite a consensus of opinion on the point. Dr. Gurudas 
Bannerji, in his minute of dissent, accepted the view and only endeavoured to 
make the process of reduction as little painful to the old Fellows as possible. 
We wish that the Council of the Association had let Mr. Raleigh’s absurdities 
alone and confined themselves to the plain issues, ‘They are of opinion that a 
Senate of any number less than two hundred cannot be a sufficiently inde- 
pendent body in Bombay. Wedo not see why aSenate of one hundred cannot 
be as independent as one of two hundred.,.......... If less than a hundred mem- 
bers can transact the multifarious affairs of a vast city like Bombay, they can 
very well manage the affairs of the University, which concerns a fraction of the 
population. We gladly join the memorialists in askiug for a more liberal 
representation of non-official interests, through the channel of election, in the 
reconstituted Senates than is provided in the Bill. But we think that the case 
for reducing the size of the Senates is unanswerable, and that the Council of 
the Presidency Association in opposing it are going against the convictions of 
a very large number of educated and representative Indian gentlemen.” 


33. “The Khoti Bull, as amended by the Selest Committee, is a — 
. improvement upon the measure as it was introduce 
Pas Me ee oe in the Bombay Legislative Council last year. We 
mittee. 3 are glad to notice that Government have recognised 
Gujarati (19), 14th Feb., the force of the weighty criticism that was levelled at 
oo the attempt to oust the jurisdiction of Civil Courts in 
questions of tenure. In another matter one of the provisions of the Bill is still 
open to the same objection, and the extraordinary attempt on, the part of 
Government to give a retrospective operation to the provision in the Dill 
relating tothe timber in Khoti lands must be resisted to the last..,...... The 
Select Committee have accepted without dissent the proposed limit of the 
amountof Khot’s profits to be recoverable from their tenants at 25 per cent. of 
the Government assessment as a golden mean between extreme limits on both 
sides. Whether the proposed legislation will be productive of benefit to the 
occupancy tenants of Khoti villages in the long run is a doubtful matter......... 
We have reasons to believe that the Honourable Sir. J. Monteath approached the 
consideration of the Bill at the meetings of the Select Committee, on the whole, 
in a spirit of sweet reasonableness, and we trust some of the objections that can 
_ still be urged against the amended Bill will be met in the same spirit of 
conciliation and with a sympathetic regard for the views of non-official Coun- 
cillors.”’ 


34. The new Khoti Bill gives to Revenue officers the power of examining 

the accounts of the Khots from time to time with a 

Satya Shodhal: (134), 14th view to see if the latter are in the habit of levying 

Feb.; Kesart (113), 16th exorbitant rents from their tenants by an arbitrary 
Feb ; Sanj Vartamdn (77), , ; ; 

18th Feb. appraisement of crops. If a careful inquiry were 

to be made into the manner in which the Khots 

have exercised the right of appraisement in the past, it would be found 

that they have done so judiciously. The Khots have always been challeng- 


ing Government to prove the contrary. ‘The fact that in the Devgad Taluka 
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the tenants hold lands practically on a permanent tenure, though the system 
of appraisement of crops has been prevailing there from time immemorial, 
shows conclusively that the Khots have never been hard on their tenants in 
recovering their dues. No case seems, therefore, to have been made out for the 
abolition of a system which has worked well in practice for a very long time indeed. 
[The Kesari writes :—The Khoti Bill, as amended by the Select Commitiee, has 
undergone a salutary modification in the Committee stage and is in some respects 
an improvement over the original draft. The measure still stands in need, 
however, of further improvement in some directions. ‘lhe provision in the last 
section of the Bill regarding the timber growing in Khoti lands will, for instance, 
be given a retrospective effect. This is quite unjust, as pointed out by the 
Honourable Mr. Khare. We do not see why the general principle of giving only 
prospective effect to all legal enactmonts should be departed from in the present 
case. The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts over the disputes between Khots and 
their tenants, which had been taken away in the original draft, has been restored 
by the Select Committee. The Khots had better place their views on the 
amended .Bill before Government, as the measure is rot yet perfect and requires 
modification in some places. The Sdnj Vartam-in makes similar comments, | 


35, “The Select Committee have devoted considerable pains to overhaul 
the Bombay Motor Car Billin many of its details, 


The Bombay Motcr Car and with the help of expert opinion and criticism 


Bill as amended by the een able to reduce it to moderate dimensions, ‘I'he 

Select Committee. ; 
Gujarat Mitra (20), 14th rules framed under the Act, however, seem to give 

Feb., Eng. cols. cause for dissatisfaction as being deficient in safe- 


guarding the interests of the public. The provisions 
most objected to relate to the licensing of motor cars and their numbering and 
registration as a means of identification.......... We do not see the utility of a 
license when the provisions made in regard to it fail to make competency 
of driving a sine qua non of the license that may be granted.......... We 
concede that under the Act powers should be taken to provide for the 
numbering and registration of motor cars as a means of identification, 
We would merely hold that in the circumstances which obtain in our 
country registration of vehicles is all that we require. The rule requir- 
ing private owners to carry conspicuous numbers might be safely deleted for 
the present, for the difficulties in identification which exist elsewhere do not 
exist in our country. The Select Committce have, we are glad to see, laid 
down no hard and fast rules for regulating the speed of motor cars, but 
have very justly provided that what is ‘reckless driving’ shall be decided by 
the circumstances of the case. This is as it should be. Barring the 
objections we have briefly specified above, the Bill as amended may be said 
tu be a very moderate measure.” 


Education. 


36. “ Lord Curzon, in his Convocation speech at Calcutta, expressly declined 
to be drawn into a discussion of the provisions of the 


Lord Curzon’s address Universities Bill, or to try to detend it ‘ before an 


Se Ceeole University audience which contained so many young men who 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 16th had just taken their degrees, and who had not fami- 
Feb., Eng. cols. liarised themselves with the polemics of. public 


lite.’ But one might well question if that lengthy 
discourse contained anything besides a justification of the measure. In the 
estimate that he took of the work of the Calcutta University—and for the 


matter of that of other Indian Universities—under the existing constitution, 


in the picture that he drew of an ideal University, and the aims that he described 
of University education, there was nothing except an attempt to point out how 
ill-adapted was the present system do the requirements of the country and how 
immeasurably superior was the one proposed by his Government......,... ‘the 


question, however, that is asked by the public is, whether Lord Curzon’s ex pec- 


tations would be fulfilled by the new Bill. ‘Chat it will be an improvement 
on the present system, that it will, while ‘trimming the wick of the intellect, 
light up the lamp of the soul,’ and help the development of the thoughtful 
mind instead of merely of a facile automaton, no reasonable man can deny. 


But between this and the fulfilment of the expectations that His Excellency 
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himself entertains, and which others have been induced by him to entertain, 
there will, we fear, always be a wide gulf.......... We hope, however, that Lord 
Curzon and his colleagues will have the goodness to listen to any reasonable 
suggestions on the Bill that they may receive from such thoughtful and 
practical educationists as Mr. Gokhale, instead of being guided solely by 
official experts and theorists, whose views and principles are coloured more by 
political considerations than by a far-sighted and generous regard for the 
intellectual and moral advancement of the Indian peoples. Lord Curzon has, 
thus far, evinced remarkable tact, patieace and consideration for the opinions 
of the more thoughtful and reasonable section of the Indian public, and 


fortunate will the country indeed be if this generous attitude continues to be 
maintained.”’ 


37. ‘ Lord Curzon is nothing if nota speech-making Viceroy. .,....... He 
7 well knew that the Universities Bill had caused great 
oo (40), 17th Feb, consternation among the educated public and wanted 
x. cols. to defend the attitude of the Government. No better 
opportunity could have been found for the purpose 
than the annual Convocation of the Calcutta University. Lord Curzon seems 
hurt to the quick by the hostile criticism of the native journals, for he says 
that ‘ there are always some persons who do not mean to be conciliated and 
who cavil and sneerat every reform which one day they are destined to applaud.’ 
We sincerely wish that His Lordship would turn out a truce prophet. But the 
fact is that if the Universities Bill, which is now before the Select Committee, 
be passed without being altered in many material points, the people of India 
will never have any occasion to applaud the measure. ‘The proposed changes 
will make the Universities a department of Government and the sweet words 
from the Viceroy’s lips that ‘ that is not the meaning of Government supervi- 
sion or Government control’ cannot alter the real state of things, In the 
whole of the Viceroy’s speech there are no new arguments against the convinc- 
ing criticism of the Bill by mez like Mr. Gurudas Bannerji.......... We are 
at one with the Viceroy when he says that the ideal University should be 
well equipped and handsomely endowed. But what we contend for is this 
that the Indian Universities, when made ‘ideal,’ should be accessible even to 
the poorest students and should be, as of old, under the control and management 
of the Indians. It would not do to contract the base of the elucational system 
in order to increase the height. If Lord Curzon wishes to make the Indian 
Universities ideal, the public will by all means help him in his laudable 
object. But they must be convinced that they wiil be ultimately profited by 
the proposed changes,.., ..... In the absence of convincing argument, Lord 
Curzon simply abuses the educated classes by saying that they do not mean 
to be conciliated. At the end of his long speech the Viceroy says that 
‘our interests are the same, for an ignorant India is a discontented India, 
while a really well-educated Indian is also the best citizen.” We are very vlad 
to find the Viceroy saying that dark discontent will reign in India as long as 
the lizht of education is not spread among all the communities. But if the 
Viceroy really and sincerely wishes that discontent should be rooted oub from 
the minds of ignorant Indians, and that they should be good citizens, there ought 
to be substantial and material changes in the Universities Bill.” 


38. “ Wehave before us the text of the Convocation address delivered by the 


Viceroy at the Convocation of the Caicutta University. © 


Indu Prakésh (36), 16th ord Curzon’s speech, which as usual is a brilliant 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Oriental gnecimen of Viceregal eloquence, promises to us in the 
Review (10), 17th Beb.; © near future ideal Universities in the place of the old 
Sayaji Vijay (380), 18th near ubure 1 Cal U Dive lige pa | 
Feb. discredited ‘examining bodies, by which name the 

present Universities are usually described. The 
Universities Bill, which is now on the legislative anvil, is, in the opinion of the 
Viceroy, sufficient to convert the present examining corporations into real seats 
of learning, But we honestly doubt whether the present Bill has such a power, 
The Bill as at present framed attempts nothing beyond the re-constitution of 
the Senate and the Syndicate. Further, it wants to officialise these bodies. 


The ideal of a University which Lord Curzon put before his hearers at Calcutta 
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is certainly a fascinating one. If Lord Curzon really gave us such an ideal 
University, the whole country to a man would rise to give him his just mead 
of praise, But unfortunately the popular party cannot yet be convinced that 
the mere reconstruction of Senates and Syndicates will in any way purge the 
present system of higher education of all its shortcomings. All educational 
reforms which look well only on paper are apt to be practically ineffective unless 
ample funds are forthcoming. ‘The Government of India is not in a position to 
make any large and permanent donation for the advancement of higher education. 
All Government officers, from the Viceroy downwards, appeal to the people for the 
sinews of war. Private charity has certainly done more than its share in 
endowing the present Universities and Colleges, It is too much to expect 
that private persons will give any more donations to Universities which will 
very soon pass purely under official control.”” [The Oriental Review writes :— 
“We do not think that Jord Curzon’s Convocation speech will be accepted 
as in any degree satisfactory by those who differ from him with regard to 
his iconoclastic treatment of the Indian Universities, His Lordship tried 
to explain that he and the Vice-Chancellor were not to be looked upon 
as a couple of chief executioners about to admonish their victims before 
leading them to the scaffold, but this is exactly the light in which the 
vast body of Indian opinion that has strenuously opposed the Universities Bill 
will look uponthem. No solid justification for the measure has been shown from 
the beginning, and this omission is certainly not supplied by the Chancellor’s 
specious address, in which he vainly endeavoured, by the employment of his 
familiar arts of oratory, to cajole and disarm those who have so determinedly 
opposed this mischievous legislation.” The Shri Saydjit Vijay makes similar 
comments, | : 


39. Lord Curzon drew a glowing picture of an ideal University in his 
speech at the Convocation of the Calcutta University. 
He said that in an ideal University there must be 
men who value knowledge for knowledge’s sake, and that constant efforts 
should be made therein to extend the bounds of scientific knowledge, and that 
the University should be handsomely equipped and able to boast of scholars 
who combine in themselves character and learning. The ears of many must 
have been tickled by this sweet and charming speech, but alas! while the 
Viceroy delivers such a speech to the Calcutta University, he is about to sacri- 
fice the independence of Indian Universities and to subject them to the control 
of Government officers. Lord Curzon is aware of this, but he pleaded that 
Government were actuated by good motives and asserted that the action which 
they intended to take with respect to the Indian Universities was destined 
sooner or later to convert them into real seats of learning. Bravo! what an 
excellert idea to curtail the independence of the Universities on the one hand 
and to pronounce a blessing upon them on the other! We find it most difficult 
to reconcile the Viceroy’s words and deeds, In olden days, enlightened rulers 
encouraged learned men, and even British statesmen profess to look upon the 
spread of knowledge as a paramount obligation, but from some recent acts of 
the authorities it seems that this is but a selfish boast, and that it is not really 
their aim to disseminate learning beyond the point at which they can secure 
men for discharging the duties of subordinate posts under the administration. 
Otherwise, would they not ere this have established an idea] University in 
India? Want of funds cannot be pleaded as an excuse by those who can afford 
to spend lakhs and lakhs of rupees upon the Thibet expedition. The people of 
India are endowed with keen intelligence, and if there are no real Universities 
in the country the fault lies wholly with Government, and we have sense 
enough to know that Lord Curzon cannot wipe away the reproach by indulging 
in hollow platitudes, or 


Kesarz (118), 16th Feb. 


40. We regret to say that Lord Curzon’s address at the Convogation of 
the Calcutta University was neither suited to the 

ge cautnes o> dignity of the occasion nor calculated to convince his 
gar (55), 17th Feb, hearers of the reasonableness and sobriety of his views. 
| The two chief points touched upon by His Excellency 
in the address were the much-debated Universities Bill and a sketch of an ideal 
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University. In regard to the former, all educated persons are now unanimous 
in thinking that the Bill if passed into law in its present form will arrest the 
spread of higher education in the country, instead of leading to any improve- 
ment in the educational system as claimed by the advocates of the measure. 
Considering the fact that Lord Curzon cannot be ignorant of the trend of public 
Opinion on a matter of such vital importance to the country, he was rather 
harsh and rash in stigmatising the opponents of the Bill as “ persons who do not 
mean to be conciliated and who cavil at every reform.” Those whom the Viceroy 
has thus thoughtlessly condemned, though few in number, are yet the elite of 
educated natives, and it is neither fair nor statesmanlike to set their views 
completely at naught. Thetenor of His Excellency’s speech leads us to infer 
that he is now firmly resolved to pass the measure into law without allowing it 
to be subjected to any further public criticism. Times without number has 
His Excellency, in his public speeches, dwelt volubly upon the necessity of 
giving public opinion its due weight in the disposal of grave public questions, 
but His Lordship’s latest utterance affords a proof that a wide gulf separates his 
words from hisacts. Weare at a loss to understand what meaning His Ex- 
cellency attaches to the term “public opinion,.’’ Does he take it to be the 
opinion of the microscopic class of Government officers? Does he need to be 
reminded that there exists another class of persons equally, if not more, com- 
petent to form an unbiased opinion on all questions of public importance, 
and that this class can count in its ranks such a veteran educationist 
as the Rev. Dr. Miller of Madras? We have not mueh to find fault 
with in the portion of His Excellency’s address containing a sketch of an 
ideal University. It goes without saying that our Universities in their 
present state are far from being ideal Universities, and that reforms are 
urgently needed to enable them to rise to that ideal. The controversy 
only rages round the proper means of rendering our Universities ideal. Gov- 
ernment hope to reach the goal through the present Bill. In our opinion the 
proper course is not to officialise our Universities as the Bill certainly aims 
at doing, but to place them on a sounder basis by increasing their resources 
and strengthening their equipment. |The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, commenting on 
the same speech, deplores that His Excellency should have treated the critics 
of the measure with scant courtesy, and hopes that the Select Committee will 
so modify the Bill as to make it acceptable to the public, | 


41. “Some of the advantages of having ‘ outside Governors’ for our 
Presidencies are manifest on the face of Lord Laming- 
Lord Lamington’s Address ton’s Convocation address. It is as free from con- 


at the Bombay University ventional views of Indian life and tendencies and from 
Uonvocation,. 


Voice of India (16), 20th dogmatic assertions, as it discloses a mind cpen to 
Fob. conviction, a temper made cautious by a comparative 
study of conditions prevailing in different parts of the 

world, and a heart beating with fresh sympathy for people whose struggles 
have not become too familiar.......... On the general subject of education, the 
very instructive opinions quoted by Lord Lamington would warn us against 
the assumption that the whole of a man’s character is formed in schools and 
colleges, tuough the development of character is among the principal aims of 
education. The particular trait of character which Lord Lamington thought 
would be most appreciated by the people of India is an unobtrusive devotion to 
work. It harmonises most with the predominant characteristic attributed to 
the Indian people,......... We have all heard of the blatant West, with its 
fuming furnaces, and the reposeful Hast, whose stillness is disturbed only by 
the ding-dong of temple bells. It Was a very original inference of Lord Laming- 
ton’s that corresponding to this outward difference there must be an inner 
diversity of ideals, the East being fond of merit, the West of meretriciousness, 
His Excellency has patiently studied the questions which have for some 
time engaged the attention of the local University while keeping his mind 
open to new light. The real difficulty in the way of instituting a commercial 
degree was summed up When His Excellency doubted if the University had 
adequate resources to take up the work thoroughly. If commarcial education 
meant book-keoping and accountancy, such instruction might beimparted easily 
‘enough ; but commercial education, which rises to the level of academic study, 
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does not consist in an acquaintance with office-work. In these matters we have 
to imitate the example of England, where commercial degrees have only just 
been introduced....... ... When educationists who have themselves received 
training in the higher branches of commercial learning in the Western 
Universities place before us a scheme which may be expected to work satisfactorily 
in India, our faith in the new branch of learning will increase. ‘lhe first step 
in the new direction would be to rest satisfied with existing degrees, but to 
erant the same recognition to the higher branches of commercial learning in 
the curricula of optional studies as is now granted to modern history and 
anthropology, to geology and political economy. Of course, commercial educa- 
tion does not give ‘aptitude for business’ any more than legal education 
creates an aptitude for advocacy.” 


42. It was altogether a very admirable address which Lord Lamington 
delivered from the Chancellor’s chair of the Bombay 
University on Tuesday last. Though compelled to 
treat questions of a controversial character, His Excel- 
lency steered clear of controversies so well, that even those who do not agree 
with him on all the points he touched will have little reason to complain about 
his treatment of them. That His-Excellency has succeeded in putting his finger 
on the weak points of our University system no one who peruses the address will 
deny, and we should be sadly mistaken. if the majority of those who have 
pondered over the problem do not agree with the conclusions he has arrived at 
on the subject, and the remedies he has hinted, if not directly pointed out. 
That in him the Bombay University has found a Chancellor more anxious for 
genuine culture and efficiency than for empty forms and make-beliefs the 
address makes abundantly clear; and even those who entertain some misgivings 
as to the prospects of higher education under Lord Curzon’s reforms will 
be disposed to look to the future with a little more hope and confidence, 
inasmuch as the work of reorganization is to be undertaken under the supervi- 
sion and guidance of one who possesses so keen an insight into the requirements 
of the University and is inclined to be both generous and symyathetic in his 
treatment of its claims.......... Lord Lamington, to us at least, appears to be 
more anxious to water and to prune the plant of higher education in this country 
than to apply the axe at its root. The Bombay University, we feel, will never 
have any cause to complain of its present Chancellor or to remain in doubt as to 
the earnestness and liberality of his co-operation and support for placing it on 
a footing of increased efliciency and adding to its prestige and influence.” 


Jim-e-Jamshed (23), 18th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


43. Lord Lamington’s Convocation Address must certainly have dis- 
appointed those who expected to hear from His Lord- 

Bombay Samicha@r (56), ship an exposition of the policy that Government in- 
1eth Eg? Bag wig, tend to pursue in regard to higher education during 
oor OS 1 (23), 18th eb. his regime. On only one point was His Excellency 
explicit enough, and that was the expression of his 

own views as to the true ends and aims of education. We should not, however, 
feel surprised if some of his views startled those who had the privilege of listening 
to him. Tor instance, the intimate connection between education and crime 
which His Excellency pointed out on the authority of Prof. Mahaffy must have 
come as a revelation to many. We decline to believe that His Excellency 
himself entertains the opinion that education begets crime. Of course, no one 
can claim that our present educational system is absolutely faultless, but the 
benefits that have resulted from it preponderate over its evils, and we would 
have been more thankful to His Excellency if, while pointing out its 
blemishes, he had at the same time suggested some practical means whereby 
the existing system could be rendered more efficient and perfect. In speaking 
of the University. endowments, His Excellency expressed his doubts as to 
the utility of a number of small and special endowments and appealed 
to the rich and public-spirited citizens of the Presidency to endow lecture- 
ships and laboratories rather than scholarships. While recognising the 
justice and reasonableness of the appeal, and sharing the hope that it will 
not go unhceded, we cannot at the same time refrain from making a similar 
appeal to Government to perform their duty towards the cause of higher 
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education in this Presidency by abandoning their present apathetic attitude 
towards University education and restoring their annual grant to the Bombay 
University. ‘The views of His Excellency as regards commercial education 
are justifiable to a certain extent, but it would have been better if he had 
expressed them in a more guarded tone so as to have left no room for a mis- 
interpretation of his meaning. It is, we believe, superfluous to point out to His 
Excellency the example of the United States and Germany, whose commercial 
prosperity owes not a little to the sound commercial training imparted to the 
ouths of those countries. In touching upon the Universities Bill, though 
is Excellency confessed at the outset that be was not in a position to form a 
definite opinion on the question, yet his remarks thereon when read between 
the lines can be construed into nothing but a halting and unsatisfactory defence of 
that measure, [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, on the other hand, says:—Lord Laming- 
ton handled the vexed and intricate problem of education in a sound and practical 
manner. A careful perusal of his Convocation address leaves no doubt that 
His Excellency has studied and grappled with the question in a broad and 
statesmanlike spirit. The Jdm-e-Jamshed in its vernacular columns touches 
upon the alleged indifference of Government towards the cause of higher 

education. | 
44, ‘The instructive speech delivered by Lord Lamington on the occasion 


Lord lemineten’ , of the prize distribution ceremony at the Sir J. J. 
at the Sir es : ii School of Art is worthy of a careful perusal by all 


a lovers of art. His Excellency uttered but a truism 
A gs By veg om when he said that a school of art cannot turn out 
(77), 15th Web. = ~SsCT@alily good artists with the same rapidity and ease 


with which a commercial institution can turn out 
men fully equipped with practical commercial knowledge. Nor was His Excel- 
lency too emphatic in impressing upon his hearers the fact that the best means 
for Indians to excel in the fine arts is to copy nature. While students of the 
fine arts are thus advised to follow nature, the necessity of teaching them at 
the same time how to adapt ancient models of artdstic beauty to modern 
esthetic ideals will uot, we hope, be entirely ignored. [lhe Sin? Vartamdn, 
commentirg on the same speech, observes :—The ancient arts of India are being 
neglected day by day, and the Indians themselves are to blame in the matter. 
Now that Government have begun in right earnest to encourage Indian arts 
and industries, as is amply proved by the scheme of technical scholarships 
just formulated, it is the duty of every wealthy native philanthropist to help 
Government in carrying out their noble object. | 


Railways. 


45. A correspondent writes to the Rast Goftd: :—I beg once more to draw 
the attention ofthe authorities concerned to the serious 
An alleged grievance of imeconvenience and delay which the public of this city 
SB. ae on the have to put up with at the commencement of every 
“Rast Goftér (28), 14th Month in obtaining third class season tickets on the — 
Feb. B. B. & C. I. Railway. The arrangements made by 
the Railway authorities for the issue of such tickets 
are notcriously unsatisfactory. ‘There is only one office in the city where 
season tickets are issued, and the staff employed for the purpose, which consists 
of only two clerks, is utterly inadequate to cope with the work of issuing tickets 
to all applicants, ‘he grievance in question can be easily removed by opening 
an additional oflice for the issue of season tickets in a convenient locality and 
by employing more hands to meet the growing requirements of the public. 
The complaint has ere now been brought to the attention of the Railway autho- 
rities and of Government times out of number, but without avail. There exist 
numerous societies in the country for the prevention of cruelty to animals and 
the time has now surely come when it is necessary to start similar societies for 
mitigating the hardships endured by the voiceless third class passengers, 


Municipalities. 


46, A comparison of tke number of enrolled voters at Municipal elections 

Si in the several wards of the city with the number of 

B Benicio elections 11 geats respectively allotted to these wards reveals strange 

“génj. Varlamdn (77), 17th anomalies. While the Parel ward which has only 262 

Feb. : voters has the privilege of returning two members, the 

Girgaum Ward containing so many as 1,604 voters is 

entitled to return only five. Such a state of things urgently demands a remedy 

and calls for a redistribution of the seats in the several wards on a more equitable 
con ]977—8 
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basis, Another point to whic’ we desire to draw the attention of the authorities 
concerned is the scandalous abuse of the Municipal franchise by the poorer . 
class of rate-payers. At present the minimum amount of taxes paid into the 
Municipal Treasury that can confer the franchise on a rate-payer is as low as 
Rs. 380, The limit should be raised to at least Rs, 60°per year in order to 
prevent the widespread corruption and wholesale purchdse of votes from poor 
electors, which are a feature of Municipal elections in the city at present. 


47. The Digrijaya, in the course of an imaginary dialogue, says :—Those 
that aspire to become Chairmen of Municipalities are 
Alleged = unsatisfactory generally ignorant men, having no status whatsoever, 
a of mofussil Munici- snd they covet civil honours only with the object 
Diguijaya (84), Sth Fob. of raising themselves in the estimation of Government 
and the people. ‘They hardly understand the duties 
they are expected to perform and blindly sign whatever papers are put up 
before them by the Municipal Secretary. The Secretary is the real head of the 
Municipality and acts like an autocrat. He cares little for discharging honestly 
and efficiently the duties of his office and takes bribes freely. Occasionally when 
any Councillor raises his voice against his misdoings, he at once silences him by 
giving him a share of the bribes received by him, It is sincerely to be deplored 
that the best intentions of Government in establishing Municipalities and 
giving the people the right of local self-government are thus frustrated by 
selfish and unprincipled men, who, in the name of local self-government, 
squeeze money from the people to fill their own pockets. 


48, The Bulsaér correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr in giving an account 

of a fre that broke out in that town on the 5th 

Fire in Bulsdr and a com- jnstant makes the following comments :—tThe fire 

eal against the local would not have spread over such a large area and 
unicipality. — : 

Rast Gojtir (28), 14th caused so much damage had the Municipal fire-engines 

Feb. arrived on the spot in time and been fit to be brought 

into use without loss of time. Some of the Municipal 

Councillors who were present at the scene of the fire were enjoying the spectacle 

instead of rendering any help. Itis ashame that the Municipality does not 

care to place itself in a state of preparedness against such emergencies, As it 

is, the people are left to shift for themselves as best they may in the event of a 

fire breaking out in the town. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. An Amraoti correspondent of the Kesari writes :—There were two 
public celebrations here in honour of the birth 
_ Public celebration of the anniversary of Ramdas on the 9th of Magha vadya. 
birth anniversary of Ramdas, (ne was held in the Ganesh theatre, where a number 
the Mabratta saint and poli- f h q b 
tical preceptor of Shivaji. of speeches were made by some prominent members 
Kesaré (113), 15th Feb. of the local bar, and verses from the works of Ramdas 
and from the Purans were chanted. The other celebra- 
tion was held at the houseof Mrs. Anpurnabai Sabnis, wherea number of 
Brahmin ladies made speeches suitable to the occasion. {An Alibag (Koldba) 
correspondent of the paper sends a brief account of a similar celebration 
held at Alibdg. | 


50. An Amraoti eee ree of bi Kal also sends to that paper an account 
of the Ramdas celebration in that city, but in some- 
EA O00), 390 Fo what florid and figurative Aceh He observes 
that Ramdas descended from heaven on that day in company of Shivaji, Tanaji, 
Baji Fasalkar and a host of Mavila followers in grand procession to receive the 
tribute of admiration and worship laid at his feet in various places in India. 
On the day of the anniversary of his birth the occasion, he says, served to 
inspire sentiments of patriotism and devotion to one’s master and religion in the 
minds of those who witnessed the solemn scene and to dispel from their minds 
all evil thoughts of treachery. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O Jice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th February 1904. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January, 1904.) 


re 


con 1816—la 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| on. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian — ...; Bombay... ..| Weekly oe ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 86 oe 240 
2 \Daily Telegraph and Poona ... | Daily... «oo, Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West || Bombay... — ,,.| Monthly ov | Behrémji Merw&nji Malabiri; Parsi; 51; J. P| 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal we», Hyderabad .| Weekly ... oni — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Ami); 559 
d- 
6 | Indian Municipal Journal.' Bombay... Do. ..  .-, John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur .., 1,008 
6 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. .. w.| Doe 42 eee) K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 36 500 
7 Karachi Chronicle oe Karachi .. oe Do. oud Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ee. 400 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ., Rajkot ... seo| Daily — eee J Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 196 
| | — Agar) ; 35. 
9 |Mahratta... ... «| Poona .,  ...| Weekly... —...) Navsinh_ Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
cupeascen : Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. _ 
10 Oriental Review rane eee Bombay eee eee) Do. eee ee R, S. Rustomji ; P4rsi ; 35 eee Tr) 400 
| 
11 | Phoenix ... oo vee} Karachi... ... Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
¢@ 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... wee| Daily — ave «.| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 sin ‘ans 500 
and Military Gazette. : ree, ak 
13 | Railway Times ... ,..| Bombay... .| Weekly ,.. .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 ms 1,000 
14 |Sind Gazette «- ses Kardchi vee .| Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb oes 500 
15 | Sind Times a 1 ve TO sank Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 200 
16 | Voice of India .., Bombay... _...| Weekly ... | wr Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 51;) 1,800 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. | 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..! Weekly... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandis Shethna ; Hindu 800 
| (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhaktx Re ...| Baroda ss. ee: - ..| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar) 1,300 
Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujardti ... a ...| Bombay... poe ee ..., Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti 4,009 
) Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujarat Mitr’... | Surat... veal ee Man »».| Hormasji Jamsbhedji ; Paysi ; 44 a ae 600 
91 | Gujar4t Punch eee} Abmedubad oe} Do. ovo ...| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 pe 600 
92 | Hindi Punch sce ses Bombay vee} Do. .2. oo} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 800 
ye | Jém-e-Jamshed sv ot i a vl Daily ... ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 ef 3,000 
a4 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... «..| D0. «+ eo Weekly... —«..| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .., «2,000 
on | Kéthidwir News...  ...| Rajkot 4. «| Bi-weekly ww Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 41... 0. = ol 400 
og | Kathidwdr Times ne Same: "See oo a ae Bholinith Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 500 
é Brahman) ; 34. : 
27 |PrajaBandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad... Weekly... «., Jethdlal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
‘ man) ; 34. 
93 |Rd4stGoftar ... ...| Bombay ve} Do. oo ove! Pallonji Barjorji Desdi; Pérsi;52 ...  ...) 1,650 
} ; 
29 | Satya Vakta sii i ae ae. Fortnightly ... Keshavlal Harivithald4s: Hindu ShrimAli 500 
| Bania); 37 | 
80 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda ... «| Weekly... — o»»| Maneklal Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 4,200 
| Surat -ag--aect--DO+er ove] Umedram _Nagindws Dfy&bhii; Hindu| 
31 | Sury4 Prakash ura — (Bania) ; 26. . 200 
ANGLo-MaRATASI. 
| ae veel Weekly eco eee] Sadvahiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 500 
32 | Deen Mitra es» ove| Bombay eKly “| ”(Chitpdwan Brdéhman) ; 37, 
ERTS aaa OF o| Waman Govind Sapkar; [Hindu (Deshastha 600 
$3 | Dnydn Chakshu .., ...| Poona ; ) A es dbman); 68, Sa: ( 
| | 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. 
AnGLO-Mara’tTHI—contd. 
; 34 Dny&nodaya eee see Bombay... tee Weekly eee tee Rev. Mr. , KE. Abbott eee eee eee 625 
35 {| Dnydn Prakash ,.. ecr| Poona eve ik Ww es | Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
BrAhman); 36 ‘ 
36 | Indu Prakash __.. eo-| Bombay... »..| Bi-weekly ...| Lndu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited," 600 
Manager being Damodar Savléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
37 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur .| Weekly ... — Maritha) _— Vichare; Hindu| 2,000 
aratha) ; 29. 
38 | Native Opinion ... _ ...! Bombay... .| Bi-weekly — ..,| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 32. 
39 | Prekshek... bee .-.| Satara ... »».| Weekly ,., ...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman) ; 32. 
40 |Samarth ... »» eve} Kolh&pur ve} Do. 4.5 oes} Vindyak Néra@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Braéhman); 34. 
41 | Shri Say4ji Vijay e».| Baroda ... ak TP ae ,..| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,200 
40. 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... «» | Bombay... = ae oe e.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
29. | 
43 |Sudharak ... ove oso] FOODS .. “st ee ee »».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
44 |O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly... —...| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese; 45 ... oj 900 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
45 |OBombaense  ..,  ...| Bombay.  ...) Weekly... —...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 86 cae eee 500 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
46 {Al-Haq .... occ .. oo-| SUkkur ... | Weekly...  .../ (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,, 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
| (2) Sindhii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
47 | Prabhat ... nn o|Hyderabad| Do. ww. .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 600 
(Sind). 
48 {Sindhi ... or ...| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do  ... e-.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
49 | Muslim Herald ... -| Bombay ees sc SE bes ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 29. 7 
EnauisH, MARA'THI AND 
GusJARa'TI. 
50 | Baroda Vateal ... e.| Baroda ee. ...| Weekly ,,. ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. 
51 | Karn&tak Patré ... a Dharw4r ...| Weekly .., »..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 300 
52 | Karnatak Vaibhav eo»| Bijapur ... os ae ..., Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasti 800 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 41. 
53 | Prakdshak... eo wk RAK Se Do. ese 7 Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 300 
3 | nastha Brdhman); 27. 
GUJARATI. 
54 | Akhbd4r-e-lsl4m ... es.| Bombay ... vce] Daily see ...| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
, 38. 
65 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar wal ae ee i fe vee Ndn4bhii Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 wve| 2,800 
66 | Bombay Saméchar pee a 2 wee eas .».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 4,000 
Parsi ; 34. 
57 | Broach Mitré ... .,,' Broach... —...] Weekly... «».| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujardti 700 
: 3 Brabman) ; 34. 
58 | Broach SamAéchér... | is oo “ae eee} Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... 500 
59 | Deshi Mitra cos swe SURG ae veel Do. ico «se| KAshid#s Bhagvénd&is; Hindu (K&chia, é.e.,/ 1,200 
a vegetable seller); 44. 1 
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GusaRrAT1—continued. 
60 {Din Mani... 2 = see Broach ... ceo) WEEKLY wre one gary =" Surti; Hindu (K4yastha) 195 
nia); 26. 
61 | Fursad cee e--| Bombay... »--| Monthly eee ese Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 44... de 600 
62 Gap Sap eee eee ae Do. eee eee Fortnightly eee Perozsh&h Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi > 27 eee 495 
63 | Hitechchhu coe «| Ahmedabad  ./ Do. occ ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain oss ove soe] DO. -+-| Weekly ... ..| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
Vania); 80. 
65 | Jd4m-e-Jah@nooma »-| Bombay oe a ee a ..| Ratanshaw Fraémji Ach@ria; Parsi; 28 eee| 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... eo| Kaira... TS 40s ---| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55, 
67 | KAthidwddno Him4yati ...) Ahmedabad aes -..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
44, 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) SAdra ... Do. ee — oe-| Motilal Chhoialal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 500 
Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooo] Naveari .... we EN Sas »--| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 ave ote 800 
70 Nure Elam eee eee Bombay coe eee Monthly... eee Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel 3 Parsi ; 37 600 
71 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
: : Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 | Praja Mitr& eee -| Karachi... »..| Bi-weekly eoo| Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 975 
73 | Praja Pokar oes ooo] Surat ace oo| Weekly ... eo.| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ee ee 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ee ee — Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
ania); 37. 
75 | Punch Dand ‘ee eee! Do, an Ts ee.| Jainnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; "00 
49, 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... coe} Abmedabad | Do. — ovc e-| Savaibhai Rdaichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
77 |Sdénj Vartam4n ... e«-| Bombay ee eee} Daily ove .»-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. : 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 | Sind Vartam4n see} Kar4chi ... eee] Weekly ovo eee| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ,.. 250 
79 | Stri Bodh ... coe eek ees e-.| Monthly eee} Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 {Surat Akhbar ..  ..., Surat ... | Weekly... — .../ Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... oe 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha a 1k. e--| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
3 DU. 
Hinvt. | 
82 | Pandit... ece sol Poona vee ooo} Weekly ove eee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... a Oe Se »»o| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 38. 
KANABKESE. 
84 | Digvijaya ... ooo «=—sraot Gaadag ove e--| Weekly... | ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
85 | Hubli Patra eee .e| Hubli... ooo DOs ons ce-| Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
86 | Karndtak Vritta ... e.| Dharwar e+} DOs ose oe (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
: (Karhada Brdhman) ; 33. 
| (2) Annéchérya Bialéchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| ) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. : 
g7 [Loki Bandhu ... «| Do. oe  ...) Do. a «| Gururdéo Réghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ 
88 | Loka Mitra soe sow] Haveri (Dhar-; Dow ..6 | Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
war). Brihman) ; 27. 
89 | Rajahansa... so «| Dharwar oso} Dos eco — oe| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
héda Brahman); 40. . 
90 | Rasik Ranjini ... ...,|Gadag .. | Dee oo ooo Gaurishankar R4émprasid; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
| | Brahman); 40, 


Brahman) ; > 40. 
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MARATHI. 
91 | Arunodaya ad ‘ Théna ... «| Weekly .- .| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
| Brahman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... a eer} Dhulia .,. i a ae ee| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
93 | Bakul oes ee .»| Ratnagiri ee ae ae »».| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 400 
94, | Belgaum Samichér .| Belgaum... Si ae ele Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 325 
95 | Bhu‘t ewe oa .»| Bombay ,.| Monthly «| Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 
96 | Chandanshu ce etd TEE .| Weekly ... .| Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
a shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | Chandrak4nt aa ave] IO 30 Do. .«. +.) Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 
98 |Chandrodaya ... «| Chiplun.. ..., Do. ... «| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan| 250 
: Brahman); 37._ 
99 | Chikitsak ... .»»| Belgaum Do. sw.  oe| Abdaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
100 | Chitragupta see Karad Do. . eee} Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta cee .| Kolhapur = Do. ...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu {Chéndra- 150 
} seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66, 
102 | Deshakélavartam4n | Erandol eo eee} ~=—9 Dos ane =o | Mah@dev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
) (Deshasth Brdhman) ; ae 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ... .| Dharwar ie Do. | Rio S4heb Antdji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. | 
104 | Dny4n Ségar ... «se Kolhapur DO x. ee ", pS Mantri; Hindu (Shrasvat Brah- 250 
man 8 
105 | Hindu Punch cot Se eas ot ek .».| Shridhar Vaman S&ithaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| | Brahman); 39. | 
106 | Jagadddarsh ius ...| Ahmednagar ..! Do. on ...( Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
| | paiwan Brahman) ; 50. 3 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu ... eo rf ae, 4 ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 3 
108 | Sagatsum4ch4r | Thana .. ef Do. wo  ce| Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
109 | K4] seas ma | Pedee - a Do, eve ..| Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 36. 
110 | Kalpataru ... me .».| Sholapur sil <I «-| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 875 
3 Brahman; 44. 
111 | Karmanuk - vee| POONAsee et Ae »».| Hari ‘Nardyan Apte, B.A. ; ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 3,500 
| Brahman) ; 36. : 
112 | Keral Koxil one ...| Bombay... .| Monthly ee Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
| rahman) ; 48. | 
113 | Kesari tas .| Poona roe) Weekly veo see] Dal GangAdhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
m - (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. | 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... por ».| Bhau Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 390 
Brahman) ; 25. | 
115 | Khd4ndesh Vaibhav Do, ne |” aoe ..| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata .. ain »..| Vengarla ont: 20s .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 150 
: Brahman) ;_ 26. 
117 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta  ,..|S4tdra ... aa ae aa ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ;; ‘© 150 
| 38. 7 
118 | Moda Vritta... ooo | Wal : <a. a ee ...| Kashineth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay. oO ae ws| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
: : es pawan preety i 42, 
120 Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee do. eee 1,259 
121 | Nagar Samfchér.., »..| Ahmednagar ,..) Do. a. e.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hinds (Fulmali);45  ... 100 
122 | N4sik Vritta .., woe| NASIK cee es. ae ...| Yashvant Hari named Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
dae Brdhman) ; 27. 
123 | Nipéni Vaibhav .., ...| Nipdmi .., a2] Doe, oo. tes | Vishnu Ramchandra aii Hindu 8% 
(Deshastha Brahman); 49. | 
124 | Nydy Sindhu. ..., v./ Ahmednagar | Dos. ... oo Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 390 
| Brahman) ; 30. : 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan w( Pandharpur eo}. Do. = aee.. eg Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| Brahman) ; 32 | 
126 | Pandkari Mitrié ... Do. ee» Do. ces _— eae Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; ; Hindu Hennes 100 


| Tohfa-i-Deccan  .e 


wee! Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Seren 


(Shaik) ; 35. 
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MaRrATHI—continued. | 
127 | Poona Vaibhav... | Vadgaon e-.| Weekly w. =...) Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika »+.| Jalgaon ... Do. «e+ ,..| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... s<f DOBLE owe ee-| Monthly ...| darling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
130 | Pratod : ... pa «| Islampur ..| Weekly... ».| Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
131 | Raghav Bhushan... ‘cal SOM is DO. is .-.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra ove .| Malegaon oe] 0. .-.|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan 08 | Alibag ... éosf = 02 »»| R&oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
| man) ; 
134 | Satyi Shodhak ... ee Ratnagiri sol »--| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
Brahman) ; 57. 
135 | Shahu Vijay »».| Kolhapur oor] D0. -| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
, man); 29. 
136 | Sholdpur Samachar eos} Sholapur Do. »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda DO. “ws .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 | Shri Shahu ove coe] SALATA ese onl DO. ws ».| Varian Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Braéh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
139 Shubh Suchak eee ene Do. eee Do, ee eee Vishnu Narayan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
140 |Sumant ... sect OTE cee ma oe ee eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
141 | Sudarshan... eee eee) Ahmednagar | Do, ov .| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 400 
Brihman); 36.¢ 
142 | Sudhakar ... sis «e-| Pen ont coe Do. «| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&awan 4.00 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh o+| Bombay eee Do. eee ...| Ganesh Nariyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
144 | Vartdédarsh oa eee| Malvan ... a ie. | Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. 
145 | Vidya Vilas eee eo Kolhapur Do. ees | Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Brahman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidydrthi... we -o-| Nandurbar a ew .... saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar .| Bombay ... --| Monthly... veo} (L) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... es 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Braihman). 
148 Vrittas¢r eee ee PTY) Wai eee eee Weekly eee eee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Brahman) ; 9l. 
149 | Vritta Sudha ie | Sdt&ra eee ee Egan we| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brghman) ; 38. 
150 | Vydp4ri ... an »s-| Poona eee} DO. | Nina Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... o.| Karéchi.,.. Weekly ... »e:| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
152 | Muin-ul-Islam a or ol De ees| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| ,., | 
65. 
153 | Sind Sudhar cee a a) aa a ...( Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
154 | Sookree ... ion ‘on ee pak: BM we .| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 400 
UrRpv. 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-- Bombay ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad . Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, es 
156 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ..| Weekly ... ..., Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul) ; 42. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur ae, (eka ad oe we .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
158 | Habibul AkhbAr .., eee! Do. coef «Dd. oe .../ Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sult4n-ul-Akhbdr Be lay agar eee! Daily coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly... =a Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 8 Poona ’ eee Weekly eee 200 
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MaRa’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrika ,.. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
Siddheshvar He — Shiv4ji Powdr; Hindu (Mar4tha); 


MARATHI AND UrpU. 


Champevati Bid (Hyderabad, Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRa&jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 35. 


Gulbarga Sam4char ..| Gulbarga . .| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
44. 


MaBA’THI AND SANSERIT. 


Bramhodaya ses ee.| Kolhapur ... Weekly ... ..| Nardyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman). 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


ROE in si ..| Bombay... -| Weekly... ..| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


| 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers arc printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


——— 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, ani alterations in, the list of Newspapers an? Periodicals. 
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6a] Indian Textile Journal.| Bombay ...| Monthly ...| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Enginecr...| 800 
GusaRAtI1. 
67a} Loka Mitra ... .+| Bombay ...| Bi-weekly... see eee ave 
MARATHI. | 
102a| Dharma +04 sacl WEGR ss ...| Weekly ...| Kashinath Vaman Lelo; Hindu (Qhit-| 200 
| pawan Brahman); 48. 


| 
118a{ Mumbai Panch ..-{,ochara. ...| Monthly ses ace 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Russian authorities are reported to have ordered their forces in 
Central Asia to be in a state of preparedness for an 
Russo-Japanese War and expedition against the Indian frontier in case such 
bows = ee ta ‘ndians an emergency arises during the present strained 
Gujariti (19), 2ist Feb. relations between England and Russia. If Russia has 
: been encouraged to issue this order in the belief that 
the Indians entertain a strong aversion to British rule, she is surely reckoning 
without her host. There can be no question that for some years past educated 
Indians have been taking a keen interest in politics and carrying on political 
agitation with a view to demanding from Government a more generous and 
equitable treatment for the sons of the soil. But it is sheer folly to regard such 
political agitation as an attempt at subverting British rule. The Indians are 
perfectly convinced that their political salvation can be attained only with the 
co-operation of a free people like the British, 


2. The Times of India in one of its recent issues declared that intense 
ees sympathy with Japan in her present critical situation 

PR Agata amshed (23), 22nd Yas universal in India. It has caused us not a little 
surprise that the ‘leading paper of Asia” should 

have had to wait so long to discover ths strong aversion with which Russia 
is regarded by educated natives, We have always been of opinion that the 
ignorance of most Anglo-Indians concerning native feelings and sentiments 
can be traced to their habit of keeping themselves aloof from them. We can- 
not hop2 for acy improvement in the existing relations between natives and 
Europeans so long as the latter do not give up their present apathetic and 
suspicious attitude towards the people of this country. Unless they do so, they 
will never have an opportunity of gauging the profound loyalty towards 
British rule which fills the hearts of all Indians and shapes their private and 


* 


public conduct. 


8. The Indians love the Japanese as their own kith and kin, and 
their affection is reciprocated by Japan in no nig- 
gardly manner. The news of any reverse sustained 
by Japanese arms in the present conflict between 
Russia and Japan in the Far East is very painful to 
the Indians, Japan is the life and. hope of Asia. All other Asiatic nations, 
which have been subjugated by European powers or retain only a show of 
independence, look for tveir eventual salvation to the Japanese. {The Baroda 
Vatsal also expresses sympathy with Japan in her struggle with Russia and 
exhorts the Indians to render help to Japan by sending a contingent of doctors 
and nurses to attend upon the sick and wounded Japanese. | 


Deshabhakta (18), 28rd 
Wob.; Baroda Vatsal (50), 
21st Feb. | 


4, “The London Times recently published an article from its Tokio 
correspondent which contains a letter written by 

Advice of Mr. Herbert Mr. Herbert Spencer so far back as 1892 to Baron 
Spencer to zones 28 a Kaneko, a Japanese jurist and philosopher. The letter 
ae rome" was held back from publication till Mr. Spencer’s death 
Mahratta (9), 24th Feb. at his express desire. The letter is a piece of advice, to 

__ the Japanese people as a nation to keep the Kuropeans 

and the Americans as much as possible at arm’s length, to prohibit them from 
holding property in land even on lease, to exclude them from the coasting trade 
and to forbid all mixed marriages. Spencer regarded the determination of Japan 
to open the whole empire to foreigners and foreign capital as a fatal policy, and 
he cited India as an instance to illustrate the consequences of such a policy. To 
quote his own words :—‘ Once let one of the more powerful races gain a point 
de appui, and there will inevitably in course of time grow up an aggressive 
policy which wili lead to collisions with the Japanese; these collisions will be 
represented as attacks by the Japanese which must be avenged as the case may 
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be; a portion of territory will be seized and required to be made over asa 
foreign settlement, and from this there will grow eventually subjugation of 
the entire Japanese Empire.’ The statements being against the interest of 
the nation to which Mr. Spencer belonged may be taken as admissions embodying 
Spencer’s real convictions in the matter. ‘To a free-trader and a citizen of the 
world the idea of forbidding foreigners to trade in one’s country may look 
grotesque; but Spencer evidently read Indian history to some purpose if he- 
was able to perceive that the seemingly innocent concessions to foreigners were the 
root cause of the ultimate conquest of India by them. We admit that history 
does not repeat itself all the world over in exact detail, but the Japanese nation 
has a lesson to learn from the example of India, which was emphasized by so 
high an authority as Spencer in the letter under reference.” 


5. The Kesarz ~— the ge oe i Herbert Spencer’s letter, and 
. observes:—The publication of the letter has drawn down 
iE SE re ee upon Spencer the wrath of the London Times, and 
through it of the British nation at large. But whats there in the letter which is. 
calculated to give offence? Is not every nation in the world acting upon the 
advice of Herbert Spencer? Americans do not like Chinese labourers in their 
midst. The British Colonists in South Africa are impatient of Asiatic immi- 
grants, while in Canada, Africa and Australia there are special laws against 
foreigners. Way, England herself is thinking of resorting to legislation with a 
view to prevent her labodur market from being flooded with the alien poor ?- 
When Asiatic labourers are not allowed to emigrate to America and South 
Africa, though they are in no way a source of political danger, was not Herbert 
Spencer right in giving the advice he did to the Japanese? Unfortunately, 
there was no Herbert Spencer in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to give 
similar advice to the Indians when the country was exposed to the incursions 
of Eurvpean nations like swarms of locusts. There were no Indians at the 
time who claimed India for themselves and their children just as there are 
Englishmen who now insist upon having Australia for the white races alone. 
The ancestors of those Indians, who are now exposed to indignities in South 
Africa, gave ports and trading facilities to Europeans, allowed them to keep. 
armies and even called in their assistance occasionally or rendered it to them. 
What the ultimate result of this was is well known to students of history and 
need not be specifically noted here. 


6. ‘The Japanese do not put off till to-morrow what they can do to-day, 
as the I'sar knows only too well. The Society of the 
Appeal made by the So- Japanese residents in Bombay have already started a 
ag | “al J — a fund in aid of the widows and families of the soldiers 
Batti oF aaliiiion r ndered 204 sailors who have fallen and may be expected to 
destitute in the Russo-Japan- fallin the present war. When famine stalks in this 
ese Ware land foreign charity drops its mite in our hat or bowl. 
Voice of India (16), 27th ‘he heavens have been kind to us this year, and we 
Feb.; Deshabhakta (18), fe: : engy 3 
cid Feb, Bee, cole} must now think of the victims of war in the Land of 
Kesari (118), 28rd Feb, the Rising Sun, Japan hasa special claim upon Bom- 
bay, particularly upon those who are connected with 
the cotton industry. Contributions will be received by the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Limited, Bombay.......... We believe that the appeal has already been 
liberally responded to, and we shall be prvud to hear that the fund is growing 
by leaps and bounds,” [The Deshabhakta writes :—‘ Japan is the hope and 
life of Asia, and with its existence and prosperity the existence and prosperity 
of all the Asiatic nations are bound up. We hope the Indians will enthusiasti- 
cally and liberally respond to the call for help raised in Bombay, and the 
call will find its echo in the entire country from the Himilayas to Cape 
Comorin and from Dwdrka to Jagannath.’ The Kesari publishes a 
translation of the circular issued by the Japanese Society in Bombay and sent 
to it by that body for publication in its columns. The paper says that it will 
collect subscriptions above one rupee that may be sent to it and arrange for 
remitting the amount thus collected to the Yokohoma Specie Bank, Bombay.] 
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7. The Prakdshak publishes the following verses 


Prakdshak (53), 19th Feb, on the Russo-Japanese war :— 


Eng. cols. 


“For long hath East in silence felt 
The white Man’s murd’rous hand of 
might ; : 
But now like thaw her fears melt 
And Japan’s sons prepare for fight, 


Bravo, brave tiger of the East ! 
Rush forth and maul che Russian 
Bear ; 
Let vultures on its carcass feast, 
To pieces all its entrails tear. 


¥* * * ¥ 


At last the Bear hath met its match— 
Tis now or ne’er—alive or die. 
Ye, mighty Fates! With speed des- 
patch 
The beast—‘blood, blood’ be 
Japan’s cry. 


Alas ! that Ind could by thy side 
A sister's wrongs and vengeance 
share, 
Or glory’s laurels green divide, 
Or bathe in battle’s gruesome glare. 


That she could pour her choicest 
blood, 
Avenge thy long endured woes ; 
For thee unfold her manhood’s ficod 
And fight where Death with Honour 
20es. 


Tis not to be —but even yet 
Though long herself in bondage 
bled, 
Ind can’t her island love forget— 
The Budhist love whom once she 
led. 


Forget ? Ye Gods! Oh! how can she— 
A mother from her infant torn! 

Succeed, Japan—so that from thee 
The Kast regain her glory shorn. 


Three hundred million hearts for thee 
Almighty’s choicest boons implore ; 
Oh! fight and be for ever free, 
Ihy sons their ancient fame restore. 


* 4 # % 


Thou beauteous seasnymph of the 
Kast ! 
Send forth thy ‘ocean-hounds’ to 
slay 
The tortuous, faithless Russian beast— 
- And ever defiant stand at bay. 


For justice, sure, is on thy side— 
And long hath Might o’er-trampled 
Right ; 
With Heaven’s hand thy faithful 
guide 
Fair Freedom’s battle bravely fight. 


% * % ® 


May gently Ocean’s swelling waves 
Bear Japan’s manhood on their 
crest, 
For Russians keep their darkest graves, 
Help East wipe out her rival West. 


* # * % 


The die is cast and blood is spilt, 

The Jap and Russ in combat meet ; 
Almighty God will punish guilt, 

In Victory’s lap the innocent seat. 


And now may soon the curtain drop 
The pall fall o’er the bloody field, 
May Japan e’er be Asia’s prop 
That she may ne’er to White Men 
yleld.”’ 


8. England can boast of extensive commercial interests in the Persian 
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: Gulf. For years past British Indians have been trading 
Piracy in the Persian Gulf. with the Gulf coast, while many of them have 
nme ranges (Sh 10 permanently settled there with their families, These 
ha traders have to encounter untold hardships in carrying 
on their pursuits, and their safety is particularly endangered by the nefarious i 
_operations of Arab pirates who infest the coast. Instances of piracy in the Gulf | 
waters are not of infrequent occurrence. Only lately a private vessel belonging to ‘ 
Mr. Lalji Lakhmidas, a well-known Indian merchant, and Jaden with valuable 
cargo, which had left Bussorah for Kardchi was robbed en route by a gang of 
pirates who killed two of the crew and plundered property worth Ks. 20,000. 
Mr. Lalji is in communication with the British Consul at Muscat on the 
subject, and it is understood that inquiries into the alleged mishap are now ' 
proceeding. We hope Government will not fail to inflict exemplary punishment | 
upon the culprits if detected. Such acts of piracy, which have lately been i] 
much on the increase, seriously imperil India’s trade with the Gulf ports and 
it therefore behoves Government to put them down with a strong hand. 
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9. ‘The Tibet mission.came in for more than its share of discussion in 
i: ei. te the debate in both the Houses of the British Par- 
. ee cae a liament. Lord Lansdowne replying to Earl Spencer 
os glo gy (98), 2'ne in the House of Lords gave the Government version 
3 of the affair. He said that the Tibetans had con- 
tinuously sent back ‘our letters unopened. and turned back our agents and 
carried away our subjects?’ There may be something in these facts of ill-advised 
effrontery to rouse the wrath of the mighty Indian Government. But could 
not these petty grievances have been set right without sending an armed 
mission into Tibet? Lord Lansdowne said that the Indian Government did 
not contravene clause 55 of the Government of India Act of 1858,as the 
present migsion was not at all a military expedition. It seems the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State and Lord Lansdowne have a secret 
understanding that this mission is to be styled a non-military one. But any 
private understanding apart, the mission, to all appearances, does bear all the 
significance of a military expedition. All papers relative to this mission have 
not yet been placed on the table of the House of Commons, and we have, 
therefore, to wait for more explicit formation as to the causes which led to its 
despatch.” 


10. ‘* The Parliamentary Blue-Book on the Tibet mission, the summary 
Native Opinion (28), Set of which is given by Reuter, does not contain any 
Fob. Ene. cola. S~SS~C~™C*~*é«@Sttificcattion for charging the Indian revenues with 
an eae the cost of the expedition. Russia might have 
been actively intriguing against Great Britain and British trade and prestige, 
but we do not see the reasonableness of throwing the cost of the expedi- 
tion on India when she has no end to serve. Some of our Anglo-Intian 
contemporaries argue that it is more for India’s safety than for anything else 
that the expedition has been undertaken, and so they further maintain its cost 
must be paid by the Indian tax-payer. But this is a fallacious argument. If 
India’s safety is to be guarded, English interests also are to be expanded, and so 
it is plain that it would be against justice and equity to saddle India with the 
whole cost of this unwarranted mission.’’ 


11. An influential public meeting was held in London a few days ago to 

:' 9 rotest against the’ policy of secrecy pursued by Gov- 

wash es idtontekees aieied: fe respect of the Tibet mission. It was 
said that nobody knew the exact object of the armed expedition sent into Tibet 
without obtaining the previous sanction of Parliament. Many persons like 
Sir H. Cotton are of opinion that there was no need to send troops to Tibet, and 
that the cbject of the expedition could equally have been secured by opening 
negotiations with China, which holds suzerain authority over Tibet. But in 
answer to these critics the London Times remarks that ‘libet defies the authority 
of China, and that no good purpose could have been served by opening negoti- 
ations with China. An armed expedition under Colonel Younghusband was, 
therefore, the only alternative to bring the Tibetans to their senses, The 
Times adds that the Chinese welcome the advance of British troops into Tibetan 
territory. We wonder whence the Zimes obtained this precious piece of 
information. Again, if Tibet defies the authority of China, how can England 
be justified in sending troops to that country? Ireland defies the authority of 
England, but can the latter like on that account that France should’ send her 
troops to Ireland to bring the Irish to reason? Why should China then 
welcome the despatch of a British expedition to Tibet? China is not powerless 


_ to assert her authority over her feudatories. Why, she can, if aided by Japan, 


hold even England in check for the matter of that. No one can be such a 
simpleton as to believe that England’s object in sending an armed mission 
into Tibet is one of benevolence, viz., to enable China to assert her 
suzerainty over ‘Tibet. It is om the contrary clear that England wants to 
assert her own supremacy in Tibet, and if the London Timesseeks to divert 
public attention from this real object of the mission, it is only trying to throw 
dust into the eyes of the people. England is following in Tibet the crafty 
policy adopted by her elsewhere in the world for extending her dominions. 
This policy has been described as “diabolical” by Mr. Hobson, and British states- 
men are showing at every step by means of their deeds how true the above 
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description is. It is disgraceful to the Tibetans that they should stealthily sell 
provisions to the British troops in the Chumbi Valley in spite of the proclama- 
tion of their Government against doing so. The British have not gone to Tibet 
with friendly motives, and it betrays singular lack of patriotism and love of 
independence on the part of the Tibetans that they render the British any 
assistance whatever. Again, poor India will he made to bear the cost of this 
expedition, though England will primarily be benefited by it, All sorts of 
specious pretexts will be found to saddle India with the burden. 


12, ‘The opinions expressed in the Government of India’s despatch to the 
Secretary of State on the probable effects of including 
India and preferential India in a scheme of preferential taviffs are exactly 
ag heetat Reforma those which are held by many persons even super- 
(6), cata ea ssh ficially acquainted with the gencral facts of India’s 
foreign trade. Without a fundamental change in the 
principles on which Indian fiscal policy is based at present, such an inclusion is 
useless and worse than useless to the country. We donot know if it would not 
have been the proper thing if Government had indicated the conditions under 
which alone the proposal of an Imperial Union may be considered by the Indian 
people, leaving to the Home Government the responsibility of declining those 
conditions. Governments ought not to be too ready to declare that a course of 
policy which would prove beneficial to their subjects is impracticable. Govern- 
ments exist to make necessary things practicable, not to declare them impracti- 
cable. Especially is such a course to be regretted in the present case, because 
it has been solemnly declared in the Proclamation of 1858 that England’s 
strength lies in the prosperity of the Indian people. Anything that impairs 
that prosperity impairs the strength of the British Crown. That lesson, now 
forgotten, must sooner or later come home to responsible British statesmen, when 
the prevailing commercialism ceases to obscure the right wew of their duties as 
statesmen and as men responsible for the well-being and just administration of 
this country. Only we hope it will not come too late to be of practical use to 
-India or to Great Britain. Meanwhile, we may gratefully ackowledge that the 
Government of India have dealt with the matter in an honest and honourable 
manner, allowance being made for the peculiarity of their position. And by 
so dealing with it they have appreciably facilitated the task of those who wish 
to persuade the British people that the present policy is unjust and injurious 
to the Indian people and a source of weakness to British rule, which may one 
day and, indeed, must, if not cast aside betimes, prove fatal to the great work 
which it has taken in hand. They have not tried to maintain the old and 
insincere dogma that the present policy is the best and most beneficial to Indian 
interests. On the contrary, if their words mean anything, they mean that it is 
not so. They say :—‘ All past experience indicates that in the decision of any 
fiscal question concerring this country powerful sections of the community at 
home will continue to demand that their interests; and not those of India alone, 
shall be allowed consideration. If Indian irdustries are in need of, or shouid 
now desire a measure of, protection, protective measures would necessarily 
seriously affect the imports from the United Kingdom and would only ina 
secondary degree affect those from foreign countries. We cannot imagine that 
merchants of Lancashire or Dundee, to mention two interests alone, would be 
likely to acquiesce in such a course, even though it were accompanied by still 
higher duties against the foreigner, or that it would be accepted by the Home 
Government. After that frank and honest declaration, we are more than ever 
justified in declining to regard a proper solution of the problem as impracticable, 
Have our Indian friends, who have been more forward even than Government, 
to use that lazy epithet in regard to this question, anything like so sure a basis 
for their appeal to the British people on half a score of other matters such as the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, the throwing open of military 
careers for Indians and so on? Do they realise that the present fiscal policy— 
trenching not only upon the present but also upon the future—constitutes a 
creater tax on Indian resources than the ‘drain’ or the land revenue assess- 
ment of which they make so much ? ” 


13. “The conclusion arrived at by the Government of India in regard to 
the advisability or otherwise of including India in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of preferential tariffs is very 


- Mahratta (9), 24et Feb. 


Fall. 
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sound. They would prefer to remain on the defensive and would retaliate only 
when foreign countries would penalise Indian exports.......... The cautious 
spirit in which their despatch on the subject to the Secretary of State is 
conceived and the skilful manner in which it is framed both alike show the 
extremely peculiar position which India occupies as a trading country between 
the free-trading England as the dominant member of the Imperial partnership 
on the one hand and the intensely and growingly protectionist countries 
on the other. The position is apparently one of profit, but we think really 
it is one of helplessness. So Jong as England had a settled free-trade 
policy India had nothing but to drift behind England, being towed or 
rather pulled by the superior force of England along the free-trade track. 
But now that England herself has begun to waver in her own course, the 
helplessness of this dependency has manifested itself in an impressive way, and 
the question has for the first time arisen what India may do. There is, no doubt, 
consolation in the idea that whatever course England herself may take, she is, 
for the moment, generously inclined to leave India full freedom of action.”’ 


14, One of the Native Princes who had gone to England for the King’s 
6 Man + ah Coronation had kept a diary and the record is now 
Coronation» festivnicg i, Printed. In one place the Maharaja says :—‘ On June 
Liondea. 2nd I went tothe Leveé, but I was obliged to enter the 
Native Opinion (38), 24th palace by the ordinary gate, and not, as on my previous 
Feb.; Samarth (40), 24th visit in 1893, by the Ambassador’s entrance. On June 
cesta | 6th, after lunch with Sir Charles Tennant, I went to 
the India Office to see Colonel Wy!lie in connection with the Court to 
be held that night. ‘Colonel Wyllie’s instructions,’ remarks His High- 
ness, ‘were very simple. I suppose he thought we had come from a 
barbarous country where we never had a chance of taking part in such 
functions. But the King and Queen repaired the error and defects of Colonel 
Wyllie’s instructions, whatever these may have been, for-no sooner had the 
Indian Princes made their bows than they were desired to stand before their 
Majesties. We stood there till all the presentations were made, i.e., for ane 
hour and a quarter. It is really a great honour for us to stand before their 
Majesties, At the historic reception at the India Office on July 4th, the 
Chiefs were kept waiting in an ante-room for more than an hour, the Prince 
of Wales arriving apparently an hour and a half late. I must say here, 
says the Maharaja, what we thought of the reception. We were very 
much disappointed in many respects, Firstly, though we were allowed 
to go by the private entrance to the reception, yet we were not asked 
to take a place on the dais, which is the general privilege of those who 
have the right of private entreé. Secondly, we were simply presented to the 
Prince just like the Non-Commissioned Officers, Thirdly, the Prince did 
neither shake hands with us nor speak a word to us. But a few days later 
(July 11th) all was well again, for the Prince and Princess received us all at 
St. James’ Palace one by one, shook hands with us and spoke to each.” 
[The Samarth publishes a translation of the above extracts, and observes that 
the name of the Maharaja who wrote the diary must be known to Government. 
The paper hopes that the Maharaja has considered the consequences of his 
act in publishing the diary. | 


15. We take the following from the Zruth:—“ It has been said: that the 
Nizam has recently made a donation of Ks, 1,00,000 

The Victoria Memorial to the Queen Victoria Memorial in London in addition 
Native Opinion (38), 24th to a donation of a similar amount previously made 
Feb., En aie ee tothe Memorial at Calcutta, I trust that this state- 
ment is incorrect, but if it is true, I would humbly 

suggest to His Majesty the King that the donation should be politely and grate- 
fully returned. Hyderabad is a miserably poor State, where money ‘is urgently 
needed for useful public purposes, to say nothing of the everyday needs of the 
inhabitants, and it isa reproach to our rule in India that such Native States 
should be heavily bled in order that their sovereigns may make ostentatious 
‘benevolences’ to their suzerain. If these offerings were spontaneous ebul- 
litions of loyalty and good-will, they would still be superfluous, and the Native 
Princes should be given to understand as much. Sut, in point of fact, so far 
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from being spontaneous, they are, in most cases, the outcome of very plain 

hints, if not undisguised ‘ cadging ’ or, if not that they are prompted by diploma- 

tic motives on the part of the donors. Such offerings bless neither him who 

gives nor him whoreceives. We believe the Nizam of Hyderabad has paid the 

sum of two lakhs of rupees to the Indian memorial, but why the Viceroy should 

ie transgressed the limit of one lakh fixed by himself is beyond our compre- 
ension.”’ 


16. The state of our country is becoming more and more miserable day 

by day, and we have nearly reached the lowest depth 

Alleged miserable condition of degradation. ‘The chief cause of our misery is our 

ro India and the duty of yoverty. India isno longer the El Dorado of former 

overnment and the people » ae —_ a ee 

to promote her regeneration. Gays. On the contrary, it is now the most poverty- 

brakdshak (58), l¥yth Feb, stricken country on the face of the earth. If India 

is to come cut of the slough of poverty, due attention 

must be paid to the improvement of its trade, industries and agriculture, 

Want of capital and skilled labour mainly retard its prosperity. It is, therefore, 

the duty of Government and of the thoughtful sons of the soil to do everything 

in their power to remove these obstacles in the path of the country’s regeneration 
and to open new careers of usefulness to the youths of the rising generation. 


17. Weare duly grateful to Government for their having reduced the duty 
on salt, hut regret to find that the reduction has not in 
Alleged scarcity of salt in any way benefited the peuple, and that salt is sclling as 
spite of the reduction in the dear in’ the market as it did before the reduction of 
salt duty. _ the a N ' eae ‘ 
Vidya Vilas (145), 19th e uty. ay, some time ago ita scarcity was most 
Feb. acutely felt in the Konkan. This is perhaps due 
to the insufficiency of the existing number of 
salt pans to meet the demands of the public. We are sorry that this state of 
things has not attracted the attontion of Government. In the first place, 
Government should not have taxed this absolute necessary of life. Laving 
taxed it, they should at least see that the benefit of every reduction in the tax 
reaches those for whom it is intended. It is a pity that people should not be able 
to purchase salt at acheap rate. A plentiful supply of salt is of immense 
benefit to cattle and agriculture, and Government will indirectly be the gainers 
by making salt as cheap as possible, We, therefore, hope that Government 
will take speedy measures for removing the causes which tend to keep un the 
price of salt in spite of the recent reduction of duty. 


18. Major Barry, I. M.8., writes to the Mahrdtta in connection with the 
reference to Shivaji occurring in his book on Legal 
Explanation recertaincom- Medicine (vide paragraph 17 of Weekly Report 
oo a a ar soit. J No. 6):—‘*In your issue of the 3lst January last 
coh ei to Medicine” "exception is taken in a lengthy epistle by a correspon- 
Mahrdtta (9), 2\st Feb. dent signing himself ‘ Maratha student’ to a passage 
occurring in my Legal Medicine. It is obvious that no 
discourtesy was contemplated in a text-book, and for a year and a half the book 
has been read and studied by all classes of students without any complaint 
regarding the passage under reference. Moreover, it would have been more 
satisfactory if your correspondent had written to me personally. However, L 
have removed the paragraph complained of, and in my second edition published 
to-day I trust that nothing will be found to give offence to any class or creed.” 
e are glad that Dr. Barry has made the necessary correction, as, whether 
used in a text-book or elsewhere, the word “ infamous’? must mean infamous 
and nothing else.—Ed., 27, 


19, “There was one point in Lord Curzon’s speech at Dacca which should 
receive attention from the Indian press, especially in 
Lord man boa , the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. It has been 
Ming geo bien suggested, in the course of the controversy that has 
: raged over the proposed dismemberment of Bengal, 
that, instead of splitting up the province, the Lieutenant-Governor might 
‘be assisted by an Executive Council, such as exists in Madras and Bombay. 
In disposing of the suggestion as not worth the serious consideration of the 
Indian Government, Lord:Curzon has indulged in observations which would 
con 1998—5 
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not appeal to a large class of publicists on our side. The Viceroy maintains 
that the ‘Government of a Lieutenant-Governor and an Executive Council 
would be a Government of dividéd and, therefore, weakened authority ; of 
diffused and, therefore, diminished responsibility.’......... Doubtless, Lord Cur- 
zon has not been the first to express his dislike of the system of administration 
prevailing in Bombay and Madras. He has himself reminded us that it was 
condemned by so great and illustrious a pro-Consul as Sir John Lawrence.......... 
That bureaucratic officials and pro-Consuls who have been brought up in 
bureaucratic traditions—and Lawrence, in spite of all his virtues and his wisdom, 
was one of them—should not like the system is not strange. But that a 
statesman like Lord Curzon should favour such a view, in the opening years 
of the twentieth certury, is somewhat surprising. We should have, at least, 
expected that, in spite of his desire to centralize the administration of the 
country, and to keep the strings of government as much as possible in his own 
hands, he appreciated the advantages of the system which prevails here and in 
fadras. Butno. He thinks otherwise, and it isa matter of congratulation 
that his views have been combated by even the exponents of Anglo-Indian 
opinion. We should believe that we are far from the day when in the name of 
‘ efficiency ’ it will be seriously suggested to convert Bombay and Madras into 
Lieutenant-Governorships ; and there is, therefore, little need of taking Lord 
Curzon’s opinion on the subject too seriously at present. But even when 
mooted as a question of purely academic interest by one in his position, it is 
well calculated to cause some flutter in political dovecots, and people need 
not be surprised if it is taken up in right earnest by the Indian press. It may 
also happen that we may be told to read in it an additional instance of Lord 
Curzon’s bureaucratic tendencies,”’ 


20. “No two men could be more unlike each other in their pursuits than 

Sir W. Lee-Warner and Mr. Arthur Crawford when 

The Mahréita Brahmins, they were in India. In England, however, they are 
Mahrdtta (9), 21st Feb. each in his own way doing the same pious work of 
blaspheming the Mahratta Brahmins. This is what 

the London correspondent of the United India has to write about the part 
which Mr. Crawford, the one civilian who more than another had reason to be 
grateful to the Brahmins of the Bombay Presidency, has been all along playing 
in this matter in England, while yet in the enjoyment cf an unmerited pension 
drawn from the Indian treasury :—‘ If there had been no Arthur Crawford in 
the Bombay Civil Service, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak would not be the persecut- 
ed man heis. Mr. Crawford was, in his way, a clever man; that cleverness 
has done immense harm to the loyal and patriotic public men who are spoken 
of in Western India as Mahratta Brahmins, sometimes Poona Brahmins. If 
the furore fomented against the body of able men, whose most distinguished 
representative was the late Mr. Justice Ranade—a body which contained 
others than Brahmins, but all came under the general designation—had 
not been allowed to grow to the proportions it did, there would, I repeat, 
have been no prosecutions of Mr. Tilak. That learned and distinguished man 
would have been a source of strength to the rulers of the Western Presi- 
dency, for being a most cultured and learned man, he would, in time, have 
been as much respected by the wisest amongst those rulers as he is beloved, 
revered and sympathised with by Hindus of every caste in all parts of India. 
The prejudice which Arthur Crawford expressed soon grew into a passion with 
those who remained in the Service he disgraced and from which he was 
expelled. If some of the civilians now in Bombay and some who recently 
were in Bombay could see themselves as others see them, the manner in which 
and the extent to which they are obsessed by ‘“‘ Mahratta Brahminism’’ would, 
I think, cover them with shame and lead to amendment. However, all Bombay 
civilians are not of the Crawford nor of the Lee-Warner type. <A friend of mine 
had a talk recently with one such upon the insinuationin Sir William Lee- 
Warner’s paper read before the Society of Arts as to the “ latent disloyalty ”’ 
of the most cultured and intellectually active of the Hindu inhabitants of 
the Presidency. In the opinion of this yentleman, I am told, there are few 
‘subjects of the Crown more intelligently loyal than these very people. Nor 
are there any who appreciate more thoroughly than do the Mahratta Brahmins 
the advantages secured to them by the British rdj.’ ” 
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21. The address recently delivered by Sir William Lee-Warner before the 
Qujarét (19), 2st Feb Society of Arts, London, shows that Sir William has not 
warats (lo) ist Ne get abandoned his hostile attitude towards the people 
of this country, especially the Poona Brahmins, and that his narrow views 
about Indian affairs have not undergone any change for the better. While 
recklessly imputing seditious motives to the Mahrattas and alluding to the 
Phadke and Chapekar episodes in support of his view, Sir William unfairly 
withheld from his audience the real causes that were at the bottof® of these 
episodes, to wit, the unpardonably grave blunders committed by the Govern- 
ment on the respective occasions. It is gratifying, however, to learn that Sir 
George Birdwood and Dr. John Pollen bravely came forward to defend the much- 
abused Poona Brahmins against the reckless and unjust imputations of the 
lecturer. It is an indisputable fact that the Indian people are meek and 
docile by temperament and naturally averse to all seditious demonstrations, 
Had they been otherwise, it would have been impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to have maintained its hold upon India for so long a time. 


22. “ Mr. Cumine is not after all coming back to Sind. We did not think 
his connection with the province would be severed so 
Appointment of Mr. Muir- goon, We understand it has been definitely settled 
Mackenzie as Commissioner that My. Muir-Mackenzie isto succeed Mr. Cumineas 
in Sind. a ae . é : ; 
Prabhét (47), 6th Feb, Commissioner in Sind. On the merits of the selection 
Enz. cols. we are unable to say a word either for or against. 
But we cannot help expressing our disappointment 
that Mr. Mules’ high merit should not have been recognised because unfor- 
tunately he isnot aCivilian. If real ability, wide experience and a sympathetic 
insight into the wants of the people are qualifications for preferment, then surely 
Mr, Mules should have been confirmed as Commissioner in Sind. The wisdom of 
giving Civilians the monopoly of all the high appointments is not apparent ; but 
doubly unjust is it to deny to old non-Civilian members of the Sind Commission 
that elevation to which they are entitled by every consideration save the accident 
of their not having undergone a certain competitive test when young.” 


23. A European soldier named Busby, who murdered a black man by 
44,1 vame Budhan out of mere fun, was acquitted by a 
Comments on the acquittal’ Judge and Jury at Ndsik for want of identification. 
of a British soldier charged 5 er : 
with the murder of a native A fine example of justice indeed | ‘he whole evidence 
at Nasik. in the case was deemed worthless because the accused 
; Moshe Panch (1184) Busby could not be connected by proper identification 
hic with the deed of murder. This kind of justice will, of 
course, be approved by soldiers with criminal propensities, No one commits a 
crime in the presence of witnesses nor confesses it of his own accord. British 
soldiers cannot be sufficiently grateful to the Nasik Judge, who has shown them 
an easy way of escaping punishment for their crimes, but natives had better be 
on their guard! ‘They cannot avail themselves of the facilities'for escaping the 
clutches of law which are provided for soldiers; otherwise, the Chapekars would 
not have been hanged, and the section prescribing the extreme penalty for the 
offence of murder would not have remained on the statute book. 


24. We beg to draw the attention of Government to the arbitrary and 
high-handed manner in which the Honorary Magis- 
Complaints against the trate of Mahuda dismisses without inquiry the com- 


oy a aeuate 9% plaints which are filed before him from time to time. 
aheel Tinie (81), 24th We would particularly urge the District Magistrate 
Feb, of Kaira to inquire into the action of the Magistrate 


in dismissing a complaint recently made before him by 
a Bohri named Mariyam. Weare afraid the Honorary Magistrate has grown 
too old for efficient work and is apparently in his dotage. It is high time that 
Government relieved him of the cares of his office, 


25. The Customs authorities of this taluka (Venguria) have prohibited the 

POL ar eee retail sale of salt without a license. ‘There are many 
came — vestrictions Poot women in the taluka who make their living by 
placed on the retail sale of selling salt, but under the new system they find 
salt in the Vengurla Taluka it hard to obtain a license. Applications for license 


(Hotei). Punch (Ua) 2°° often rejected on the most frivolous grounds, and 
a Feb. + ee See poor persons who obtain their meagre supplies of 


salt from day to day out of their slender earnings 
find it extremely inconvenient to buy salt because the women who formerly 
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sold the article to them are no longer allowed to do so without a license, We 
hope that Government will make careful inquiries into the matter and speedily 
redress this grievance. 


26. The action of the Karachi Municipality in disinfecting houses 
; _.. in Ranchhod lane has created uneasiness in the 
er eat Gea public mind. It has now been conclusively demons- 
Feb. ae (78), “trated that segregation and evacuation are the only 
effective means of combating plague, and we are, 
therefore, surprised that the local Plague authorities should continue to have 
recourse to disinfection although the measure is one of doubtful utility, especially 
where houses built of clay are concerned. Compulsory enforcement of the 
measure only serves to bring the Plague authorities into odium with house- 
owners and we, therefore, hope that recourse to it will soon be abandoned out of 
deference to public opinion. 


27. A-correspondent writes to the Prabhat :—“I feel that I must echo 
! the sentiments of your mofussil correspondent re the 
Alleged inadequacy of inadequate supply of Police inthe villages in Sind and 
— in villages 12 the unwillingness of the people to report crimes. His 
"Prabhét (47), 6th Feb, ©Xperiences are the experiences of every one. But I 
Eng. cols. think instead of making a general assertion about 
the Police and their work, I had better take up a 
specific case which may illustrate the different phases of Police investigation. 
Some few months ago one of my servants was found murdered one morning in my 
fields. I was surprised to find that his relations were loth to report the 
occurrence to the Police. Upon my asking them the reason, they openly said 
that they had no confidence in the Police, and that they were pretty certain 
that the murderer would not be traced. On the contrary, they would be put 
to needless trouble, Their apprehensions turned out to be true, for when 
a report was made to the Police, nothing came outof it. The Police betrayed 
utter want of common-sense in investigating the case. Not one of them could 
take advantage of the finger-impressions stained with blood left on the ladder, 
even when these were pointed out to them. ‘They were, however, very anxious 
to catch hold of certain persons who should say that they saw certain persons in the 
very act of committing the murder. After spending three days in futile 
inquiries the whole host marched off as though nothing had occurred. May I 
add certain incidental facts! The body of the deceased, who was a Hindu, was 
removed 12 miles for post-mortem examination under Police instructions.. 
The body was removed by Muhammadans—a most revolting idea to a Hindu. 
The Police seemed eager to concoct certain evidence, and they were all the while 
hinting that I should ask some of my men to appear as witnesses. As ex- 
pected, these villagers had to undergo a lot of trouble on account of the report 
having been made. The Police, in getting rid of the blame, reported that I had 
no influence with my men. They meant that I had not as yet learnt to set aside 
my conscience.” | 


28. “It is a matter of surprise that such a thoroughfare as that running 


between Shikarpur and Garhi Yasin should have 


Alleged insecurity of the come to be so unsafe that most people do not care to 
road between = Shikérpur yse it after nightfall. The road is said to be infested 
and Garhi Yasin (Sind). 


~ Prabhét (47), 6th Feb, by robbers instead of being guarded by the: Police. 
Eng, cols. Indeed, had we not come across the complaint in the 

Stndhi—a paper published at Sukkur and therefore 
‘likely to be well informed about the matter—we would not have believed it. 
‘We hope arrangements will speedily be made for the protection of the persons 
and property of wayfarers.”’ | 


29. ‘A correspondent of thee Khairkhah narrates a very pitiable story of 
Police zabardasti, and if there'is any truth in it, it 

Alleged misdoings of the ghould be the duty of the District Officer to take 
he a ames ogre severe notice of the conduct of the policemen con- 
Eng. ee AED “"? eerned. A goldsmith came with his family to Dadu 
on his way to Johi. His relations had sent three 

camels to convey them to their destination. The animals were impressed by 
the Police in spite of the vehement protests of the camelman and the moving 
‘appeals of the goldsmith. The former, it is alleged, was actually confined in 
the lock-up for his pains and otherwise ill-treated. ‘There is another allegation 
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against the Police, namely, that they demanded black-mail of the camelman 
before they could release his animals. We are not prepared to believe the 
statements without sufiicient proof, but there they stand in black and white, 
challenging enquiry, and we do hope that the Collector of Lirkhdna and the 
= of Police will both make an attempt to get at the truth of the. 
matter.”’ 


Legislation. 


30. “ The last hope of seeing the Universities Bill moulded according to 
alia ell the wishes and the sentiments of at least the more sober 
bso Prd ye grate Sr 3 and moderate section of the Indian public has been 


Feb., Eng. cols. dissipated. The measure has come out of the Select 
Committee in a form which precludes the chances of 
its being carried with the approval of the educated public.......... ‘he measure 


as it stands now shows that some of the worst fears of the u!tra- Radical politi- 
cians who have been crying against it have been realized. As Mr. Gokhale 
plainly puts it, the net results of the constitutional provisions of the Bill will be 
(1) to make the Indian Universities virtual departments of the State ; (2) to put, 

within such limits as Government may allow, the directive and administrative. 
power into the hands of the European Fellows, chiefly European Professors in 

Government and missionary colleges ; and (3) to place the Indian element in so 
hopeless a minority as to dissociate it, for all practical purposes, from the gov- 

ernment of the Universities. Mr. Gokhale does not shrink from asserting that 

‘he for one is unable to share the hope, so far, at any rate, as the Presidency of 
Bombay is concerned, that the passing of this Bill will tend to raise the standard 

of University education.’ Here, the Member for Bombay,.we are convinced, 
takes an unnecessarily pessimistic view, for whatever its effects the Bill is bound 

to exercise at least some beneficial influence on the standdrd of education as it 

isimparted now under the auspices of the Universities. But if he has been 

unconsciously led to exaggerate his pessimism in this matter and has in one or 

two other points taken an equally despondent view, there can be no doubt that 

his conclusions as to the net results of the Bill are correct.......... A. dispas- 

slonate consideration of the subject must convince many that, in their desire to 

seek efficiency, Government have been carried too far, and that it would have 

been certainly possible to evolve some scheme of reform which while promising 
to raise the standard of University education in India might have left to the 
Universities greater freedom and, possibly, larger scope for the furtherance of 
higher education.” 


31. ‘The Report of the Select Committee on the Universities Bill was 
Per ee presented to the Viceregal Council at its last sitting. 

Ogg: — (6), 22nd ‘The report does not disclose any substantial changes 
siete Aetee in the original draft of the Bill...,...... The electoral 
franchise has been extended to all graduates of ten years’ standing. The provi- 
sions with regard to the number of Fellows and the constitution of the Senate 
and the Syndicate remain unaltered. Professor Gokhale and Dr. Ashutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya have recorded two separate minutes of dissent. ‘They strongly 
condemn the reduction in the number of Fellows, and Professor Gokhale still 
pluckily sticks to his guns in saying that the Bill will convert the Universities 
into mere departments of Government. We fear the dissents of one or. two 
members will count for little when the Bill will come before the Council for 
final disposal. Lord Curzon will have his own way, and the Bill will be passed _ 
as it stands.” 


32. ‘We hardly know of any instance before in which words had been so 
piled upon words, as in the case of the Universities 

Mahvitia (9), 21a Hoh. ‘Bill, without adding an inch of length towards the 
long way to the real solution of the vexed problem. Lord Curzon has proved 
himself to be the worst sinner in this word-piling business, He has been 
speaking on the subject of University education ever since he came to India 
and has allowed no possible occasion to pass without saying something or 
other on the subject. But if we put together all that he said and compare 
the result with the Universities Bill itself, what a contrast meets our eyes! 
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We find that these five or six years have been practically wasted by Lord Curzon 
in talk. He has lost the golden opportunity to use his powers and his privi- 
leges to the best account in the true interests of bigher education, and the only 
thing that he has produced is a mere tinsel toy symbolising nothing better and 
nothing higher than mere officialisation of the agencies of higher education. 
When Lord Curzon spoke as Chancellor of the Calcutta University for the 
first time he held out high hopes that before leaving the shores of India His 
Lordship would do something that would make our Universities more glorious 
and useful for their purpose than he found them.......... But cautious reform 
and not wholesale reconstruction, he said, would be his motto, and Government, 
he contended, had to assume direct responsibility for, which meant direct control 
over, the Universities. The next year we find him developing his views on the 
subject. Keeping up the topic of the effect of Western education on the Indian 
people Lord Curzon declared that the result of the daring alchemy of the combina- 
tion of the Eastern and Western ideas was essentially good, and the only warning 
he had to give was about denationalisation. He deprecated want of 
original research, In 1901, His Lordship laid his mine which was to 
blow up the old fabric of the University Senates, and by suspending the 
election and economising the nomination of Fellows, he gave the public 
an insight into the directions in which his reforms might be realised, 
He found fault with the swollen numbers of the University Fellows.......... : 
The Secret Conclave had already met at Simla and the Universities 
Commission wasinembryo, In 1902 the Commission went round the country 
and completed its brief programme, but Lord Curzon had not much to say on his 
favourite subject at the Convocation. There is also nothing remarkable about his 
Convocation address in 1903, though during 1902 and 1903 His Lordship made 
many other speeches and defended the constitution, the work and in part the find- 
ings and the recommendations of the Universities Commission. And now with his 
departure in view and the second reading of the Universities Bill also in view, 
Lord Curzon has used the occasion of the Convocation for telling the people that 
his work has been accomplished as an educational reformer. Out of courtesy to 
the official members of the Select Committee on the Universities Bill he no 
doubt said that he did not know what the Committee would decide. But 
this much he did know that an era of University education was about to 
disappear, and that he was addressing the Convocation as the ‘last Chancellor 
of an old regéme.’......... Unmistakeably referring to his first year’s Convo- 
cation address, he said that in India Universities were without traditions, 
environment or atmosphere, without buildings, endowments, teachers and scholar- 
ship funds. The nation’s youth was the only material available, and His Lord- 
ship was vomg todo the holy work of saving them by the Universities. Bill, 
And what, after all, was the method by which His Lordship hoped to accom- 
plish the grect task of saving the nation’s youth? ‘The method is, as 
everybody now knows, to weaken the strength of the Senates so as to give 
Government nominees and educational officers a dominating influence 
therein, to annex the right of affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges and 
to establish a firm grip upon educational institutions. That is all. How 
are the traditions, the buildings, the virile atmosphere and the teaching func- 
tions of the English Universities to be secured for Indian ones by the above 
expedient God alone knows, especially when we have in view such monu- 
mental instances of official antipathy to private enterprise as that of the wither- 
ing blight thrown upon the Tata Institute. But it is useless to criticise further,” 


33. “ The alterations introduced by the Select Committee in the Universi- 

Voice of India (16), 27th ties Bill, though they do not affect the main features 
Feb. : of the original draft, are so numerous and so carefully 
conceived that we feel little hesitation in ascribing 

them to the independence of judgment and expert knowledge brought to bear 
upon the Bill by the veteran déducationists appointed on the Committee. 
Under the altered Bill, an Honorary Fellow does not cease to be such 
when he becomes an Ordinary Fellow; when the period of Ordinary 
Fellowship expires, he reverts to the Honorary Class........ - We should like the 
Ordinary lellows appointed hereafter also, and not merely the existing Fellows, to. 
be absorbed into the Honorary Class when they retire from active Fellow-. 
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ship......... The extension of the elective franchise to all graduates of ten years’ 
standing will be received with satisfaction. In making the Senate a body of 
experts, the Select Committee go even further than Mr. Raleigh and recom- 
mend that not less than one-half of the persons nominated by the Chancellor | 
shall be persons ‘following the profession of education.’ Messrs. Raleigh, 
Ibbetson and Pedlar have dissented ffom this proposal on the ground that the * 
number of such educational Fellows cannot be made up without including 
persons who have no special claim to be Fellows. For aught we know, the 
gentlemen, who, in the opinion of the three dissentients, have no claim to be 
Fellows, are, in the more lenient judgment of the majority of the Committee, 
indubitably entitled to that honour. We entirely approve of the proposal that 
a definite proportion of the nominations should be reserved for persons who 
follow or who have retired from the educational profession. A restriction like 
the one proposed is a just and deserved compliment to the class of persons to 
whom the control of education ought in the first instance to belong. It will 


also ensure an adequate representation of the native element.......... Many of 
the modifications are intended to remove the verbal obscurity of the original 
GPAEG S66 (05s It is made clear that the ordinary acts of administration 


of a University need not require the consent of Government; yet the 
general control of Government in all important matters remains, In the 
opinion of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who has written a temperately worded 
minute of dissent, the constitutional provisions in the Bill will make the 
Universities virtual departments of the State. The keynote to the whole 
minute is a protest against the ascendancy of the State and of Europeans in 
Ufiiversity affairs. Mr. Gokhale would indeed have first class European 
Professors employed to teach. The harness should be put upon the backs of 
the sturdy individuals, but the reins should not be given into the hands of ‘a 
body of men whose personal interest in the country is only temporary and 
whose own children receive their higher education elsefvhere than at the 
Indian University.’ True so far, but the country owes more to those whose 
interest in it is temporary than to those whose interest is permanent.......... 
The Indian Universities would not have seen the light of day but for men 
whose interest in the country is temporary.”’ 


34. ‘The report of the Select Committee appointed to consider the provisions 
a Pee eg Per of the Universities Bill in detail has been laid on the 
i a Pa so (88), table of the Viceregal Council, and the hope of seeing 
er et it moulded according tothe wishes and sentiments 
ot the more sober and moderate section of the Indian public has been dis- 
sipated. ‘The measure comes out of the Committee in a form which makes the 
public quite hopeless of any improvement....... The Honourable Mr. Gokhaie 
in his emphatic minute: of dissent containing cogent arguments against some 
of the sections of the measure has drawn a true picture of the potentialities 
of the Bill for good or evil. Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
prefer to look upon Mr. Gokhale’s criticism as narrow-minded, but few 
can, we think, differ from him as to the general conclusions he has arrived 
at in regard to the immediate and remote effects of the measure on the charac- 
ter of our Universities. Mr. Gokhale observes: ‘The main provisions which 
are constitutional are so objectionable that they render the whole measure a 
most retrograde piece of legislation, bound to prove detrimental to the highest 
interests of the country.’ He expresses his inability to support it in the form in, 
which it is presented to the Council, and in doing this he is carrying with him 
a very large number of his countrymen.......... Those of our Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries who take Mr. Gokhale to task for taking a pessimistic view of 
the measure have not either patiently considered its objectionable features 
or they are so much led away by the fascinating speeches of Lord Curzon 
and other official members that they are unable to properly judge of the evil 
consequences attendant on the passing of the measure. These coutemporaries 
maintain that in ‘spite of some objectionable sections, the Bill, on the whole, 
will be beneficial, On the one hand its objectionable character is admitted, 
and on the other high hopes are entertained as to its results. This is hardly 
reconcilable,”’ — 


asiliesan_ oun nahet taliban acini oat ahaa anes ian canes eae we 
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35. The Universities Bill, even in the modified form in which it. has 
itis Mibinde tie emerged from the Select Committee, justifies our 
ood Fee CS”.sCO prehension that its authors are bent on defying 
public opmion, If the Bill passes into law in its 
present form, its inevitable effect will be to convert the Universities into mere 
departments of Government. The Bill ‘furnishes one more proof of the wide 
gulf that separates Lord Curzon’s words from his deeds. His Excellency 
appears to be labouring. under the delusion that genuine public opinion on the 
measure is entirely on the side of Government. If this be so, we do not hesitate 
to declare that Lord Curzon has not yet learnt to read public feeling aright, 
and that by tenaciously adhering to such a mistaken nofion he is only proving 
himself the dupe of his own imagination. His Excelléncy’s determination to 
make an arbitrary use of his power to pass the measure into law leaves no 
doubt that his real intention is to treat public opinion with scant courtesy. 
If the Viceroy wants to be convinced of his mistake, we pray to him to forward 
the draft of the Bill to the authorities of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for their opinion. If Lord Curzon has nothing but the good of the 
people at heart, as he has so often declared in public, it is his bounden duty 
to obtain sounder aud more authoritative guidance concerning a measure that 
has evoked such strong dissapprobation and bitterness of feeling among the 
people, instead of hastily rushing it through all its stages in the Council. 


36, “The agitation against the Khoti Bill in the form in whichit was 
introduced into the Legislative Council in September 


The Khoti Bill as amended ast has borne fruit, aud we may congratulate the 


by the Select Committee, 


Mahrétta (9), 21st Feb. Official as well as the non-official members of the Select 
cee Committee upon the comparatively successful issue of 
their labours.......... The official authors of Legislative Bills perhaps think 


that to give the public their due without their asking for it is a surrender of 
the privilege of the despot, who must show that he has the*power to do what- 
ever he likes, but that he may make concessions not because they can be 
demanded rightfully, but because it pleases him to be called gracious. Unless 
we accept such an explanation we cannot well explain the difference we often 
meet with between drafts of Bills as introduced into Councils and the same 
drafts as approved by Select Committees. The hypothesis may not be very — 
charitable, but unless we accept it, how are we to explain the fact of the original 
draft of the Khoti Bill, Bill No. VI of 1903 being the reverse of an improvement 
upon the Select Committee’s draft of 1898? The principal improvements in 
the Select Committee’s draft are the following :—The commutation of the crop- 
share into cash rent was, in the original draft, made only optional at the 
pleasure of the Khoti-tenant. It is made compulsory and final by the Select 
Committee. Of course, we do not give up our objection that Government have 
no right whatever to put down by legislation the practice of appraisement, but 
if the practice is to go away at all, then the next best thing is that the Khot 
must know once for all whether he is to receive his rent ia kind or cash, 
so that the uncertainty, created by an option in the matter being left to 
the tenant, may not hang round his neck like a mill-stone, The Select 
Committee says ‘the option of change from crop-share to commuted value 
should not be exercisable from time to time but once and for all.’ It may only 
be pointed out in passing that the reason openly given for throwing away the 
Select Committee’s draft of 1898 and introducing the present Bill was that 
both the Secretary of State and the Bombay Government did not want to make 
-- the commutation compulsory on the tenant. We are glad that the Bombay 
Government at any rate have been convinced of the unreasonableness of their 
position, and we hope the Secretary of State again will not put a spoke in the 
wheel of the Khoti Bill....... The Khot’s profit is settled at 25 per cent. of the 
assessment, and the original provwion by which Civil Courts will have juris- 
diction over questions of Khoti tenure has been restored, Some of the objection- 
abie provisions in the original Bill of 1403, however, still remain; for instance, 
the one relating to the application of the procedure mentioned in Chapter IT of 
the Indian Forest Act, relating to Reserved Forests, to Khoti villages. ‘The 
Honourable Mr. Khare has written a brief dissenting minute specially to put 
on record his objection to the provision. This provision in the Bill not only 
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aims at taking away the jurisdiction of Civil Courts in the matter, but aggra- 
vates the wrong by being allowed to have a retrospective effect. We hope the 
point will be conceded in the Council at the second reading by the Honourable 
Sir James Monteath, to whom perhaps the credit is due of removing many of 
the objectionable provisions from the original drait.”’ 


Education. 


37. We learn on the authority of the Pioneer that the Technical Scholar- 
Willies Wail aes ships proposed to be awarded to natives by the Gov- 
tg Pachealead Relichariht ps ernment of India will also be open to domiciled Kuro- 
proposed to be awarded by peans. In other words, the latter will be treated on 
the Government of India. the same footing as natives of india in the matter 
Oe Vartamdn (77), 20th of awarding these scholarships. It is amusinz to 
pas reflect. with what alacrity the whites are prepared to 
pass off as natives of India when it suits their purpose to do so, altbough it is 
notorious that on other occasions they shun their black fellow-subjects like 
pestilence and take delight in calumniating them. Ourcontemporary’s report, 
if true, throws further an ugly light on the motive of Government in promuigat- 
ing the scheme. Apparently, Government have kept a loophole whereby the 
scholarships could in course of time be awarded exclusively to Europeans. It 
would have been better if Government had reserved a few scholarshivs exclu- 
sively for Europeans and the rest for natives, so that the latter might not in 
future be debarred altogether from the benefit of the scheme under hollow 
pretexts, | 


38, It is gratifying to note that the Government of India have at last 
shaken off their lethargy and roused themselves to 
Proposed Agricultural Col- g sense of their duty in the mattet of developing the 
lege ” _— Saméchbr (66) agricultural resources of the country. Our readers 
aa 9%), might be aware that the Government had decided 
to utilize a portion of Mr. Phipps’ gift for founding 
an agricultural college at Pusa. The scheme for the establishment of the 
Institute, which has been under incubation so long, is now understood to have 
taken practical shape. Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
lately visited the site on which the college is to be built and had a prolonged 
consultation with Mr. Mollison, Director-General of Agriculture, and Mr. Hare, 
of the Bengal Revenue Department, as to the lines on which the work of the 
Institute should proceed. The result of these deliberations is not made public, 
but there is no doubt that the project will be started on its way before long. 
We fully recognise the far-reaching benefits which may be expected to result 
from the foundation of an agricultural college at Pusa, but we would respect- 
fully submit that only one such college for the whole of [India cannot adequately 
meet the varying requirements of the country. Climatic and geological condi- 
tions vary so widely in different parts of the country that it is conceivable that 
experiments which meet with success at Pusa might not give the same 
results if conducted in other parts of India. In any case, it would be necessary 
to modify the experiments considerably to suit local needs and conditions. The 
diffiulty can be met by establishing a separate agricultural college in each 
presidency or province, In conclusion, we must point out that the scope of 
usefulness of the proposed college at Pusa will be extremely limited, unless 
steps are taken to bring a knowledge of agricultural improvements within 
the reach of the illiterate mass of agriculturists. 


39. Lord Curzon has an artistic knack at painting his pictures in dazzling 
colours anda happy faculty of admiring his own 
Pe: Curzon’s address at handiwork. Nota few of his speeches and addresses 
e Calcutta University Oon- é Aes ’ 
parla ee are finished specimens of the literary art. But one of 
Gujarati (19), 2lst Feb. their defects is that they appeal more to emotion 
Eng. cols.; Praja tandhu thantoreason. His last Convocation address, though 
(27), 21st Feb. Eng. cols. = brief, is an admirable literary production of its kind. 
But his fertile faculty of tropical imagination has been allowed to run riot 
throughout the whole performance, While we admire its artistic beauty, we 
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wish it had been more in touch with hard realities and more calculated to convince 
by the strength of its logic. Lord Reay drew an ambitious picture cf an ideal 
University for Bombay, These academic pastimes are, indeed, a source of 
pleasant intellectual recreation. But we are just where we were when that 
unemotional but distinguished educationist addressed the Senate of the Bomba 

University as its Chancellor. When Lord Curzon stood up to deliver his Con- 
voextion address he instinctively felt that some vindication of the Indian 
Universities Bill was necessary on his part, and the attituae he took up in 
defence of the measure shows that his Government have made up their mind 
to pass the Bill substantially in the form in which it was introduced......... . 
According to Lord Curzon the educational machinery has grown rusty and 
obsolete. The educational system has fallen into a narrow and stereotyped 
groove of work, and the quality of its output is greatly inferior to the volume. 
That is the reason which has led Lord Curzon ‘to take stock of our plant, to 
overhaul it and bring it up to the needs of the day.’ The connection, however, 
between the projected legislation and his cherished ideal cannot be easily 
traced. ‘There are always persons on these occasions, said His Excellency, 
‘who deprecate this necessary and business-like proceeding, because it involves 
a shock to some interests or some prospective risk or even some positive change.’ 
This is not a very convincing line of argument, and we did not expect 
Lord Curzon to adopt it in view of his indignant protests against motives being 
ascribed to his Government.......... His Excellency relies upon, the views 
of certain educationists and officials and non-officials whom he regards as ‘ the 
far wider section of the community’ with whom it has been his gcod fortune 
to come into contact during these five years of strenuous preparation and 
discussion. ‘The Indian public cannot rest content with such vague assertions. 
Even Lord Curzon cannot decently ignore what is by this time well known to 
every one that the Senates of the Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad and Bombay 
Universities have disapproved of the present measure. Why should His Excel- 
lency treat their opposition with silence and make a parade of the sympathy 
and support of an undefined class of ‘co-sponsors of the projected reforms ?? 
No doubt Lord Curzon declared that the Convocation did not afford the most 
suitable occasion for defending the attitude of Government in the presence of 
students, Butthen His Excellency would have done well to be consistent 
witi himself. Heshould have refrained from polemics altogether and not 
indulged in cheap sneers and denunciation at the expense of those whose only fault 
is that they are not prepared to endorse his views in implicit obedience and who 
are powerless to make their voice heard.......... None of the advocates of the 
Universities Bill, including Lord Curzon himself, has explained how the measure 
is going to bring about the realization of the ideal with which His Excellency 
has more than once souzht to regale the Indian public, and even his 
Convocation address to the Senate of the Calcutta University fails to throw 


_ any light on the question.......... How are the methods of University training 


coing to be reformed because of the reconstitution of the Senates and 
Syndicates? Is it not possible to retorm these methods without the Bill, if 
sufficient funds could be procured to bring our colleges up to modern require- 
ments? Again, what connection is there between reformed Senates and 
Syndicates on the one hand and collegiate life on the other ?.....- The crux 
of the whole problem is finance, and if sufficient funds had hitherto been supplied 
by Government, our colleges would have been to-day better equipped, and higher 
education of a superior quality secured even under the existing constitution of 
the Universities. Vague assertions, baseless assumptions, dogmatic statements 
and grand ideals are beside the point. Itisa very unfair method of conduct- 
ing a controversy to take credit for conceiving lofty ideals and lead. people 
unacquainted with the real merits of the question to believe how perverse are the 
opponents in throwing away such magnificent opportunitics. More eminent 
scholars, more distinguished edutationists and mere profound thinkers than 
Lord Curzon have formulated the aims and objects of ideal Universities. 
Kducated Indians are not, after all, so profoundly ignorant of the literature 
on this subject that they will allow themselves to be misled from the central 
and vital issues arising out of the Biil by brilliant rhetoric divorced from the 


hard realities of the present and future situation.” [The Praja Bandhu 
makes similar comments. ] : 
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40. “There was much in Lord Curzon’s very eloquent and able Convocation 
Rist Goflir (28), 21st address with which we are in complete sympathy, and 
a fea we should not hesitate to say that we have still much 
RSs faith in His Excellency’s statesmanship to doubt that 
the Universities Bill will prove anything but a blessing on the whole to the 
future generations of the Indian people. But neither our admiration for the 
address nor our faith in the wisdom of Lord Curzon’s statesmanship cau prevent 
the frank acknowledgment that, if His Lordship believes all that he has said to 
be possible under the new measure, he is merely giving wings to his fancy, and 
that his dreams will vever be realised. Lord Curzon’s eloquence must always 
be a treat to those who are privileged to listen to it, andl we are not insensible 
of the pleasure it gives to thousands tv read his addresses. But personally we 
should have preferred to see him confining his address this year at the Calcutta 
Convocation within modest limits, so far as his estimate of the future was 
concerned, and giving therein a plain and unvarnished explanation of the aims 
and motives of his Government.”’ 


41. ‘The pompous and utterly irrelevant speech made by Lord Curzon 
nes at the Convocation of the Calcutta University ma 
ha, Bon ae, (44), “Ist be taken as the latest’ illustration of His’ Lord- 
ship’s empty platitudes. It has deceived none, much 
less the protagonists who have argued against the precious Universities Bill. 
These have taken the hollow-sounding speech for what it is worth. Nobody 
disagrees with the lofty ideal which Lord Curzon described for.a modern 
University. But the real point at issue is not that. ‘he issue is how far 
the Universities Bill will bring about practical realisation of that ideal. It is 
here tiiat the critics who have opposed the Bill demand a categorical reply, but 
the reply has not been forthcoming and never will be. We may be quite sure 
that the real issue will be either wholly avoided, when the Bill finally passes the 
Viceregal Council, or be obscured in a mass of elezant-rhetoric and sharp 
sophistry for which Lord Curzon has now earned a name, but neither his last 
words nor those of the official and Additional Members whose services have been 
specially impressed for the occasion will go by a feather’s weight to remove the 
deep-rooted conviction of the critics, namely, that the sole and exclusive motive 
of the legislation is to contract the sphere of higher education and not to make 
it more efficient as is airily alleged with the view of arresting the so-called 
‘political danger’ which the imagination of the Government of India has 
conjured, It is this hysterical fear, not unnatural in a reactionary Government 
which deeply mistrusts the people, which is at the bottom of the proposed legis- 
lation, Both the Simla Education Confereace and the Universities Commis- 
sion were mere blinds—clever devices tu put the publi off the scent of the 
track which the Government had secretly determined to follow. They were 
simply submissive instruments put forward to register the foregone conclusion 
arrived at.” | 


42, ‘The speech which His Excellency the Viceroy delivered as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University denotes pre-occupation of 
mind. ‘There is nothing in it except the parting 
tribute to Mr. Raleigh, which was new or which 
required Lord Curzon to speak at this particular Convocation. We are sick of 
reading of University ideals in this country and should be glad to see 
some beginning made towards realising them. The one serious and 
real attempt made in that direction is still hanging fire—nobody knows 
why. We have given what support we could to the Government's proposals 
for University reform in the beliet that, on the whole, they will place University 
management on a more intelligible and intelligent footing than at present. 
But they cannot of themselves lead to much if the men and the money needed 
for a higher development are wanting. The weak points in the Government’s 
position are that it will not ensure the selection of the ablest men irrespective 
of colour, and that it cannot provide as liberally for education as Germany or 
America has done.” 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 21st Feb. 


43. Lord Curzon is laying the axe vigorously at the root of the tree of 
roe knowledge in India. The Bible says that it was 
Kal (109), 26th Feb. the tasting of the fruit of this tree that drew down 
upon man all his miseries, When God planted the tree in Eden, He laid an 
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injunction upon Adam and Eve not to taste its fruit. But Satan induced the 
latter to break through God’s commandment, and the miseries of mankind 
began thereafter. If the God of the Bible wanted His creatures not to taste 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, He could easily have uprooted the tree ; 
but He forgot to doso. What was omitted by the God of the Bible is being 
done by Lord Curzon. He perceives political danger in the acquisition of 
knowledge by the Indians and is therefore trying to arrest its spread in India, 
He cannot, however, openly advise the Indians not to acquire education, because 
Englishmen have openly avowed and proclaimed to the world Satan’s principle 
that man must taste the fruit of the tree of knowledge.’ Lord Curzon is, 
therefore, ina fix. He cannot uproot the tree of knowledge, nor aliow it to 
stand. He has solved the dilemma by professing an earnest solicitude to rear 
the tree on the one hand and by trying to cut it down with an axe on the 
other. He outwardly poses as the friend of education, while he is secretly 
engaged in destroying the edifice of knowledge. He is sounding the death- 
knell of the ancient regime and heralding the approach of the new. Is the 
existing system of higher education so utterly worthless after all’? Ifso, who 
introduced it amongst us at first, and why was it allowed to prevail so long? 
Do we not owe it to English administrators like Lora Curzon? If they gavo 
us only the shadow and not the substance, what guarantee is there that Lord 
Curzon js not repeating the experiment? Is His Excellency so very confident 
of a radical reform in University education the moment the Senates and 
Syndicates are reconstituted under the provisions of the Universities Bill ? 
We think that our people should not place too much reliance upon a British 
system of education, whether old or new. 


44, Lord Curzon, in his Convocation speech at the Calcutta University, 
pompously announced the dawning of anew era of 
higher education in India and observed that with the 
passing of the Universities Bill, the existing Universities would be transformed 
from mere examining bodies into centres of real learning. His Excellency regret 
ted that he could not carry the people with him in this matter, though he tried his 
best to win them over to his views, and that he was consequently obliged to force 
upon them a most beneficent educational reform against their will. The saving 
of a nution is a sacred duty of its youth, but it is a still moresacred duty to save 
the youth of a nation, and it is this latter object which Lord Curzon has in view 
in inaugurating his scheme of University reform. It is needless to refute the 
various points contained in Lord Curzon’s address. ‘“ Who can stop the mouth 
of a talkative person ? ’’ says a native proverb, The task becomes most difficult 
indeed when the talkative person happens to be invested with supreme 
authority. Those who know Lord Curzon’s skill in giving a plausible form to 
his selfish views by clothing them in the fine garb of his specious eloquence and his 
passion for empty rhetoric rather than solid deeds will not be carried away by 
the exuberance of his oratory. Though His Lordship poses as a friend of the 
rising generation of India, those who know the policy underlying Universities 
Bill and His Excellency’s attitude towards Mr. ‘Tata’s scheme will not be slow 
to recognise in him a person who talks sweetly but conceals poison in his heart. 
We are completely at a loss to understand how the defects of the present system 
of higher education, pointed out by Lord Curzon, will be remedied by tiie mea- 
sure proposed by him. We cannot help agreeing with Professor Gokhale’s views 
about the ultimate tendency and ellects of the present measure. The government 
of Universities will practically be transferred to European Fellows and Eyropean 
Professors of Government and Missionary Coll ges, and the starting of new 
private colleges will be rendered wellenigh impossible. When Lord Curzon 


Kesart (113), 23rd Feb. 


sings the praises of a measure of such dangerous potentialities, he must either be 


considered to be dull-witted himself or to labour under the belief that the 
Indians are utterly lacking in intelligence. On no other supposition is it possi- 
ble to explain his ardent advocacy of a measure which is destined to prove 
injurious to our highest national interests. 


45, “Lord Lamington’s Convocation address on Tuesday last was listened 

Lord Lamington’s address to with rapt attention by the Fellows of the Bombay 
at the Bombay University University and those who take an interest in the 
Convocation. question of higher education in India. Almost all 
Rist Gofidr (28), 21st Bombay was anxious to know what the new Chancellor 
Fem, Ting: OF thought of the question of University reform and those 


PA 


who peruse His Excellency’s address will have no hesitation in acknowledging 
that his views are both liberal and statesmanlike. The address bears testimony 
to the fact that Lord Lamington has not only pondered on the aims and objects 
of University education in the abstract, but has devoted much anxious thought 
to the consideration of the question in its relation to the requirements of the 
Indian people, and that he is not without certain definite opinions as to the 
best way of removing existing difficulties...... ... Lord Lamington’s views on 
different educational topics may be unhesitatingly described as moderate and 
practical. When the new Universities Bill is passed into an Act, the task 
of reorganizing the Bombay University will have fallen into the hands of an 
extremely capable and sympathetic statesman. Lord Lamington possesses a 
breadth of vision and a clear conception of the condition and requirements 
of the people for whose benefit this University exists, and in remodelling it on the 
basis of the new Universities Bill, His Excellency may be trusted to give it not 
only fresh vigour and vitality, but to make it deserving of public confidence.” 


46, ‘ Lord Lamington’s Convocation address is marked by fair-mindedness 
Gujardti (19), 21st Feb and sobriety of thought. Therein he has expressed 
Pg i ’ his opinion, with a full consciousness of his imperfect 
. acquaintance with the special conditions and cir- 
cumstances of this country, on some of the educational questions of the day. 
There is nothing pedantic about the address, It is not a dazzling oration, which, 
while captivating the imagination of the audience for the moment by its 
beauteous ideals, is found to be in no vital touch with actual realities, but only 
to traverse boundless expanses of dreamland. ‘I'he Chancellor’s pronouncement 
is suggestive, practical and earnest and, what is more, makes allowances for 
wide divergences of opinion on many important educational questions. With 
some of his views we cannot agree. But we readily recoznise that they are the 
result of past associations, different environments and imperfect information. 
There is not one word in the address to which exception can be taken for exhi- 
bition of bad taste, intolerance, and that irritating air of omniscience and 
infallible authority which not seldom passes for statesmanship or academic 
wisdom in this country........... His eulogistic reference to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
was appreciated by everyone present at the gathering and will give satisfaction to 
many an Indian outside the Senate Hall...... We are perhaps not wrong in thiuk- 
ing that when the English Chancellor of an Indian University goes out of his way 
to render homage to Herbert Spencer, some of whose teachings are in direct conflict 
with the tendencies and influences now in the ascendant in England, he unvons- 
ciously reveals the bent of hisown mind. Should our surmise be correct, it might 
well explain the spirit of the Convocation address and inspire the Presidency with 
a fair amount of hopefulness. Lord Lamington’s pronouncement with regard to 
the new medical degree makes it tolerably clear that tie existing svstem of 
licenses will be superseded. This will, no doubt, give the new M.B., ¥.S.’s a 


the public in his Convocation address last year, but it led to no practical result. 
The report of the Universities Commission and the Universities Bill have 

roduced a feeling of uneasiness and distrust throughout the country, whatever 
Lord Curzon may say in support of his favourite legislation. It has unsettled 
the minds of intending donors and benefactors, and the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India towards Mr. Tata’s Research Institute has further contributed 
towards the same result. We should not be surprised if the flow of benefactions 
to the Indian Universities were checked at least for some years until the results 
of the new arrangement have had time to unfold themselves.” 


47. ‘Lord Lamington’s address at the Convocation of the local University 

. is distinguished by the two qualities of carefulness 
Indian Social Heformer snd culture. ‘Che former quality is calculated to 
(6) Stat Feb. attract confidence and the latter to diffuse it among 
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those to whom His Excellency spoke. The new Governor, it is clear, is not a 
man who takes things easily. The word ‘strenuous * is a favourite word in his 
utterances, and, no doubt, it represents an ingrained instinct. At the same 
time, there is nothing of a painfully laboured character in his speeches, and 
there is the true test of a man of culture in the evident ease with which His 
Excellency takes the bearings of his new surroundings. Above all, Lord 
Lamington has given proof in some of his phrases of the faculty of going 
behind appearances to the core of things--a faculty which, more than any 
other, is calculated to make the office of an Anglo-Indian administrator interest- 
ing to himself and advantageous to those whom he governs,” 


48. ‘The address which Lord Lamington delivered as Chancellor of the 
. ton i os Bombay University is a record speech and may be 
oub. Bae. la. (88), -Ist Jooked upon as an important disquisition on many 
Sei yea intricate educational questions. Lord Lamington 
steered clear of a number of controversial points raised by the: educationists of 
the Presidency. The remedies which the Chancellor suggests and the reforms 
he advocates may cause a difference of opinion, and the conclusions His 
Excellency has arrived at may not be accurate, But the open-mindedness with 
which he has discussed the different topics affecting the educational policy 
of Government is a clear proof of His Lordship’s tendency to decide public 
questions without any bias. The speech is a clear manifestation of an anxiety 
for genuine culture and efficiency. Although as head of the local Government 
Lord Lamington will be obliged to carry out the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, he has given usan assurance that, as far as possible, the rights and 
privileges of the people will be observed, and reasonable representations of 
public bodies on any question will be listened to with an open mind,” 


49, ‘It was a thoughtful address that be ag ero by Lord Lamington at 
‘ the Convocation of the Bombay University on Tues- 
ECE nets day last. He made some aatible sabia igen the 
subject of University endowments, That some of the scholarships should 
remain practically unawarded for want of qualified competitors is sad enough, 
but we do not think that the conditions of the endowments could now be altered. 
The only way to prevent University endowments from turning out useless is to 
take better care in future and to accept only such as will be accompanied by elastic 
conditions.. In the event of the original intentions of the donors proving im- 
sible of accomplishment, the University should, as a rule, have power to 
convert them for other purposes allied to the original object. The Chancellor 
deprecated the creation of too many degrees, unless the demand for the profes- 
sions indicated by those degrees was patent and great........... The only import- 
ant point on which we disagree with His Lordship is his view that the Univer- 
sities Bill is a measure calculated to remove the defects in the present system 
of higher education, though His Lordship is, of course, at liberty tosay that the 
intentions of Government in bringing forward that measure are honest.” 


50. “Lord Lamington’s visits to the primary schools in Bombay will have 
convinced His Excellency that, in this respect, much 
Lord Lamington’s visitto js expected of bis Government by the inhabitants of 
primary schools in Bombay. — the city. One of the last public acts of His Lordship’s 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 27th ° 4 
Sah. Mew, aole predecessor was the increase sanctioned in grants to 
primary schools. Butitis scarcely to be imagined 
that these additional grants would put the primary schools of Bombay on a 
satisfactory basis, and we trust that before long His Excellency will give still 
more liberal aid to put them on a higher level of efficiency. ‘here are many 
amongst us who favour the idea of making primary education free and com- 
pulsory in Bombay.’ The proposal is really worthy of public support, But, 
while it is in tue contemplative stage, those who are interested in the watter 
will do will to see that the schools are better housed and equipped......... 
To leave the primary schools of the second city in the Empire in their present 
condition is a reproach both upon the Government and the public.”’ 


$1 
Municipalities. 


51. The results of the recent Municipal elections in the mofussil strengthen 
the belief that our people have not yet become ripe 
Municipal elections inthe forself-government. Very few electorates in the mofus- 
miei Fort amén (77), 26th Si Show sufficient independence and courage to resist 
Feb. ; Hitechchhu (63), 25th . the influence and pressure that are not uncommonly 
Feb. brought to bear upon them, At Ahmedabad and 
Surat especially the civic franchise would seem to 
have been grossly misused. Racial prejudice apparently swayed the election 
at Surat, where Dr. Dossabhoy, who has served for years on the local 
Municipality with conspicuous ability, was rejected in favour of a Hindu candi- 
date, At Ahmedatad, Divan Bahadur Ambalal, whose public services are too 
well known to need comment, was unable to secure a seat on the local Municipal 
Board. We are afraid such incidents do not reflect credit either on the public 
spirit or gratitude of mofussil electorates. We hope Government will appoint 
both the gentlemen named above as their nominees on the Ahmedabad and 
Surat Municipalities respectively and thus repair the injustice done to them by 
their constituencies. [The Jiitechchhu complains that several candidates did 
not scruple to resort to bribery and corruption in the recent Municipal elections 
at Ahmedabad. | 


52. The Kapadvanj correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :— 

3 The Municipal affairs of this town are in x very un- 
Complaints against the satisfactory condition, The roads are in bad repair 
a, administration of and extremely uneven. Besides being badly watered, 
r sot Samachar (56), they are reeking with dust to the great annoy- 
25th Feb. ance of pedestrians. The streets are badly lighted 
at night, the lamps being covered all over with 

hand-bills or thickly coated with dust. It behoves the @ollector of Kaira 
to move the local Municipality to improve this deplorable state of things. The 
beggar nuisance, too, has assumed scandalous proportions in the town. The 
bazaars are infested with mendicants who persistently molest poor shop-keepers 
and extort money from them by threats and intimidation. The local Police 


should take prompt steps to mitigate this nuisance. 


53. “In their reply to the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodhar 
Thakersey, the Bombay Government have. assured 

ie 2 ete oy Me the public that since December last they ‘have 
the cou oy 5 under consideration a proposal made by the City Im- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 26th provement ‘Trustees to the effect that the Board may 
Feb., Eng., cols.; Bombay be empowered by suitable amendments in the City of 
comes: )s net), Stet Bombay Improvement Act, 1898, to give facilities 
<n to public bodies, mill companies and other large 
employers of the working classes to provide for 
erection of dwellings for such classes, and that Government hope to amend the 
act in the direction indicated.’ Surely the inhabitants of Bombay must feel 
erateful to the Government for this assurance, but when is the process of 
consideration likely to becver? The overcrowding in the city has grown 
to fearful dimensions in consequence of the operations of the Trust, and the 
Board itself is incapable of doing much to re-house the displaced population. 
The remedy clearly lies in calling in the aid of private capitalists, and as they 
will not stir until substantial concessions are offered, Government ought now 
to make up their mind as to what those concessions should be. The Honourable 
Mr. Vithaldas points out that there are about 20,000 persons displaced by the 
Trust, and out of these only 1,000 are provided for. What a vast percentage 
needing accommodation! If Government will not make up their mind to do 
the needful soon enough, there will be little hope of Bombay showing clean 
bills of health in the near future.’ |The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Bombay 
Sumdchdr express similar views. ‘The latter paper adds:—We hope Govern- 
ment will not make any further delay in arriving at a satisfactory solution of a 
question of such momentous import to the public health. We cannot foresee 
any possible difficulty that Government are Jikely to encounter in making the 


proposed alteration in the City Improvement ‘Trust Act.] 
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Native States. 


54. The death of the Chief of Jasdan has re-opened the question of succes- 
_ sion to the gaudi of the State which had exercised 
Pig Mri a kk of the the public mind a few years ago. According to the 
Jasdan State (Kéthi4war), | time-honoured custom prevailing in the ruling family 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (55), of Jasdan, the territory of a deceased Chief should 
22nd Feb.; Kdthidwar Times he partitioned equally among the surviving male 
oe) 2 oe heirs, But the evils attending this system are so 
obvious that six years ago Lord Sandhurst, when investing the late Chief 
with the distinction of C.S.L., signified the desire of the Bombay Government to 
set aside the custom on the occasion of the next succession to the gadi and to 
preserve the integrity of the State by placing it under the control ofa single ruler. . 
The time has now come for Government to give effect to their intention, and 
we hope that they will not be deterred from doing so by the fear of offending old 
prejudices or vested interests. They should place at the helm of the State a 
capable scion of the ruling family who can worthily maintain the traditions of 
his predecessor, and their choice in our opinion cannot fall on worthier shoulders 
than those of Shri Mansur Khachar, a younger son of the late Chief, who has 
received his education at a British University and has been trained to 
administrative work under the capable guidance of his father. [The Kdthid- 
war Times, on the other hand, observes :—A Bombay contemporary has hastily 
rushed into print with a suggestion to Government to install Shri Mansur 
Khachar on the vacant gadi of Jasdan. But the latter’s sole qualification for 
the Chiefship would appear to be that he has been educated at a British 
University. We do not, however, see why the claims of Shri Odha, the eldest 
son of the late Chief, should be set aside in favour of his younger brother. 
No doubt Sbri Odha has not received an English education, but then we know 
of numerous wisely governed States which are ruled by Chiefs educated accord 
ing to old fashioned ideals, } 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. “A crowded meeting of the Khots and residents of the Ratnagiri District 

was held in the Victoria Memorial Hall at Ratnagiri 

am pose | of oo Khots of on the 22nd instant, Mr. Vasudev Krishna Paranjpe 
e Ratnagiri District for qi Besides: d d : 

submitting a representation PFesidins. 80 U 10nS were a opte : suggesting 

to Government re the Khoti further changes in the revised Khoti Bill and 

Bill. thanking the members of the Select Committee, 


s, pyran gua cites especially Sir James Monteath and Messrs, Khare 
| 21st Feb. ’ and Setalwad. A further resolution was‘ also passed 
.. requesting Government to ascertain the amount 


of destruction caused by locusts in the Ratndgiri District, and to adopt 
relief measures and grant remissions of land revenue. The meeting dis- 
persed after appointing a committee to consider the project of holding the Pro- 
vincial Conference at Ratnagiri.” [The Satya Shodhak of Ratndgiri gives a 
similar account of the meeting. | a 


M, A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretarsat, Bombay, 1st Yarch 1964. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to >» the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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CONTENTS, 


PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Publie Administratton— | 
Administration o£ India : : | | 
Alleged miserable condition of India ooo 13 & 14 iad 
Appointment of Indians to the higher grades in the Public Service i 
desired oe ov cos 12 i 
Government of India’s despatch on Preferential "Tariffs oe 9 | 
Importation of ia ag Assistant megeene from England to serve. in ih 
the Public Works Department .. mre oh toee 7 1] 
Reform of the Indian Government eee ae a i” 
Russia's threat about invading the Indian Frontier eee eee 4 | 
Agrarian matters: The Bombay Government and suspensions and remissions : ') 
of land revenue eye ne ae eo ee 24 \ 


Bombay Legislative Council: Last meeting of the— ove L619 | \ 
Cotton Industry: Comments on the proposal of the British Cotton Growing 


Association to grow long staple cotton in certain tracts in Bengal and 
Assam vee a 
Financial Statement : Anticipation of a surplus in the next Indian Budget . 15 
TInamdars: A grievance of the — in Satara District ... ove ove 26 "i 
Judicial Matters: Comments on the acquittal of Mr. Tilak ... wee 20—28 t 
Mr. N. B. Wagle’s proposal to start a glass factory and want of native capital 
to finance his enterprise _ ove a 25 
Police: Alleged atrocious murder at Degaon i in Wéi Taluka (Satara) ‘in 27 
Policy pursued by European Powers towards Eastern nations ... ve 1 
Russo-Japanese War : 
Russo-Japanese war and India’s sympathy for Japan ove ove 2 | 
Russia’s complaint about Japan’s treachery owe cee 3 DM | 
Sind : q 


Alleged inability of the Hyderabad (—) Police to detect and prevent 
crime in that town oe ee to ae 


Alleged persecution of a— Zamindar by a Mukhtyarkar in— ee 
Frequency of thefts at Karachi... ‘a = ae 80 @ 
The Tibet Mission ae ye te nba jesta ol Aon | if 


con 2018—1 


y CONTENTS, 


PARAGRAPHS. 
Legislation— 
Bombay Motor Car Bill se eae ‘ie ee oe a 
Indian Universities Bill one - — ae sos Come: 
Sir James Monteath and the Khoti Bill ... ee oe oe 36: 
The Official Secrets Bill... ses 00 ee ng 31 
Educatioon— 
Comments on the new Grant-in-aid Code... oes 38: 
Complaints about the exclusion of Urdu from the recognised Vernaculars of 
the Bombay Presidenc eee ove sa 41 
Status of Vernacular Schoo -mistresses in: Bombay ... ve bis 40 
The Bombay Government and the Vernacular Text-books Committee a 
Railways— 
Complaints against the recent alterations in the time-table of the B, B.& C.I. 
Railway ses eee +e es ‘as bie 42 
Mumiecspalities— 
Desirability of Muhammadan representatives on the Broach Municipal 
Board ve ove oe yes 46. 
Local self-government in the Bombay Presidency ... ve «= 48 
Municipal elections at Ahmedadad vee eee 45: 
Overcrowding in Bombay and the duty of the civic authorities in the 
matter ase one eee ose eee 44 
Plague measures at. Surat and the local Municipality eee wa 
Plague measures at Mahuda (Kaira) and the local Municipality ... ee 
Native Statee— 
Kolhapur : The Divanship of — see. vee ooe. on 49: 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January, 1904.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .../ Bombay... ..| Weekly os 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona .., ae 
Deccan Herald. 

3 | East and West | Bombay...  ,,.| Monthly oe 
4 | Hyderabad Journal ws Uyderabad .| Weekly ... 
§ | Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombuy... DO, ess 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Do. oe Gea eee 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .. i ae aes 
8 | K&thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ... vs Daily 

9 | Mahratta ... i POOGN Sea cee TOE tee 
10 | Oriental Review ... o| BOMBAY see stele 
11 | Phoenix ... .o»| Karachi..,. .»., Bi-weekly 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona ,., woe| Daily ove 

and Military Gazette. 
138 | Railway Times ... _ ...; Bombay... | Weekly ... 
14 | Sind Gazette .° eos; Karachi ooo ,| Bi-weekly 
15 | Sind Times ‘i oe’. ee oo eer 
16 | Voice of India... .| Bombay... a Weekly ... 
ANGLO-GUJARA TI. | 

17. | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad ..( Weekly... 
18 | Deshabhakt’ ... ...| Baroda ... ‘i Do. 

i9 | Gujaréti ...  ... | Bombay... = ...| Do. oo 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr&é ... | Barat oo wer) Oe ans 
91 | Gujar4t Punch wee) Ahmedabad ee} Do. ove 
22 | Hindi Ponch = s« .| Bombay a a eee 
23 | Jim-e-Jamshed . ooo! D0. aes =” Daily + 
94 | Kaisef-i-Hind _... | ae, ous oo+| Weekly ... 
25 ean Newsies ...| Rajkot ,,. ...| Bi-weekly 
36 «| Kathidwar Times an ee | eae oor eae * ae ee 
97 | Praja Bandhv s.. .... Ahmedabad ves] Weekly ... 
98 | Rast Goftaér ae »..| Bombay ve SOs: was 
29 | Satya Vakta ons seol ee ...| Fortnightly 
30 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... oH Weekly ... 
81 | Surys Prakash ... coe} Surat ove “d ae 

ANGLo-MarRATHI. 

32 | Deen Mitra wes seve} Bombay... — eve Weekly ove 
98 | DnyinChakshu ..,  ...| Poona we see] DO” ove 


con 1816—la 


Behramji Merw4nji Malabiiri ; Parsi; 51; J. P, 


e Kundanmal Manghirsing, 


eer 


..| Prataprai 
| (Nagar) ; 35. 
| Narsinh Chintaman 


...| LR. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 
..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 


.. John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 


| M. DeP. Webb 


| Ichh4ram 


.| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 


| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 


| Keshavlal Harivithaldas: 


| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 86 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


| gr B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
Oe 
| John Wallace, C.E-., S. M. Rutnagur ... 


K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 36 


| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 


Hindu 


Kelkar, B.A., LL.B 
Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 28, 


Udeshankar, 2.A.; 


“7 

oes 

eos 

Mr. Sangar, Kuropean ; 49 
e 


-»| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 
.| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 61; 


Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna ; Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 


| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desai; Hindu (Nagar 


Brahman); 41, 

Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (surti 
Bania) ; 50. 

Hormas)i Jamshedji ; Parsi; 44. 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 44 


.| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 


eee ees 


Jamshedji Frd4mji; Parsi ; 4.1 eee eee eee 


Bholanith Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
‘Jethdlél Umedrim; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 


man) ; 34. 
| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... si 
Hindu = Shrimé4li 
Bania); 37 | 
M4nekl4l Ambiram ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 


Uimnedram  Nagindds Hindu 


Dayabhii ; 
(tania) ; 20. 


Sadwahiv Vishvandth Mayadev ; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 27. 

Waman Govind Sapkar; indu/ (Deshastha 
Brdbman) ; 58, 


Circula- 
tion. 
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44 
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46 


47 


48 


. 49 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, 
AnGLO-Mara’/tHI—contd. 
Dny&nodaya eee eee Bombay... eee Weekly eee tee 
Dnydn Prakdsh ... nt BOOOR cs nt UO tee oes 
Br4hman); 36 
Indu Prakash _,,. o+| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ee 
Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ,,,| Kolh4pur .| Weekly... ...| s&avliram 
(Maratha) ; 29. 
Native Opinion ... __.,.! Bombay... .| Bi-weekly .. 
Prekshak... ee8 ee. S4tara eee eee Weekly eee ee 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Samarth .,.. ‘ae eee} Kolhapur ial. ae , eos 
Brahman); 34. 
Shri Say4ji Vijay oss} SPOOR: ive on Oe = ee 
Subodh Patrika ... | BOMRRY 3. tel DO An 
Sudhdrak eee eee ‘ Poona ee Do. eee ee 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano »oo| Bombay. ».| Weekly... 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
O Bombaense »..| Bombayeee »..| Weekly ... ? 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... ...| Sukkur ,,. .| Weekly .., 
Prabhat vee »|Hyderabad| Do. ws. 
(Sind). 
Sindhi... os-| Sukkur (Sind)...; Do. soo. oe 
Anaio-URpv. 
f 
Muslim Herald ... | ONRET is act OO tes te 
ENGLI8sH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARA'TI. 
Baroda Vateal eee eee Baroda e@- @e- Weekly Fue eee 


KANARESE. 
Karn&ftak Patr2 .., 
Karnatak Vaibhav 


Prakdshak ... 


GUJARATI. 
Akhbér-e-lsl4m ... 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitr&é 


Broach Samfchér.., 
Deshi Mitra 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 


ee : Dharw4r 


Bijapur ,., 


Do. 


.. Broach ,,, 


.| Weekly ... 


De gs 
| ene 
Daily ... 
Do. ae 
, hae 
Weekly ... 
i 
Ser 


bee 


.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp- 
.| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


.| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45... 


.| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 ae ei 
| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu 


Rev. Mr. T. EK. Abbott eoe 


Hari Narfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Manager being Dimodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Hindu 


Amritrao Vichare ; 


wan Brahman); 32. 


Viniyak Nar#yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


DwArkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 


pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


*~ 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Rdémji Santuji Avée ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


(Deshast h 
Vaishnav Br#hman) ; 41. 


.... Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
| nastha Brdhman); 27. 


.| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
38. 
.| Ndn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 “aa 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 34. | 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... sia 


K4shidas BhagvAndAs ; Hiudu (K&chie, i.e., 


oe, 


Circulae 
tion. 


ee — eae, 


625 


900 


500 


1,100 


600 


800 


1,100 


750 


300 
800 


300 
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2,800 
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700 
600 
‘1,200 


a vegetable seller) ; 44. 
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GusaRnATI—continued. 
60 | Din Mani... ove yy EFORCH 1c vee] WORKIY neo oes “re Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 26. 
61 | Fursad eee s Bombay... __...| Monthly se Sccual Navroji Kdbr4ji; Pérsi; 44... ... 600 
63 | GapSup ... coe oe A ees «| Fortnightly 4 Perozshah Jchéngir Murzbdn; Pérsi;27 ov 495 
63 | Hitechchhu coe --:| Ahmedabad 2. Do. ove ...| Kalidas Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain oe ; Do. -| Weekly ... ..| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
Vania); 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma --| Bombay .. a. én »..| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 eee| 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... es} Kaira a ws »--| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thi4wddno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad DO we »..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
AA, | 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazctte .... Sadra ... D0. — eee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooo! Navsdri .... wi te .-| Rustamnji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 _— ate 800 
70 | Nure Elam. eee eeo| Bombay ... »..| Monthly... ».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 600 
71 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad ,...| Fortnightly _...| Gatél4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
: | , Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 | Praja Mitra -| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eee] Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 975 
73 | Praja Pok4ér ons ons] BUTES ico | Weekly... ».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ‘ oa 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...; Bombay... we ee «| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
Bania) ; 37. 
75 | Punch Dand oe veel Do, io a me eoe| Jamndda@s Bhagvaitlis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42, 
76 |Samsher Bahddur,.. oo Ahmedabad... Do. oo  4..| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (S8hravak} 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
77 | Sdnj Vartamaén | Bombay vee coe} Daily — ove .»-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35, 
78 | Sind Vartam4n ... sos) Karachi ... ooe| Weekly ove »»+| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 | Stri Bodh ... cee oe Ee.” ee e--| Monthly »--| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 |Surat Akhbar =o. suck oe - Weekly... e--| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... pei 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha at Ue - ».| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
Bu. 
HInviL. 
82 |Pandit ... ove oe] Poona ace ooo, Weekly aos ee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
jari); 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... oar ep \ aaa »»o| Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
84 | Digvijaya ... al reo] Gadag ese o--| Weekly ... | Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
85 | Hubli Patra ont eS 00M D00 gue ee-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
86 |Karndtak Vritta...  ...) Dharwar o+| Do. eee o/ (1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brébman) ; 33. 
| (2) Anndch4rya Béalfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
97 [Loki Bandhu ... | Do. oo  «) Do. wa «+-| Gurur@o Réghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 40, 
88 | Loka Mitra ove «| Haveri (Dhar-; Do. ... «| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brihman) ; 27. 
89 R4jahansa eve eee ee Dharwar eee Do eve eee Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 76 
héda Brahman); 40). , : 
90 | Rasik Ronjini ... ...| Gadag . o-| Dee sce _— ove} Gaurishankar R4AmprasAd; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
| | 
oon 1846—-2 
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MARATHI. 


91 | Arunodaya as oil Le ees ooo] Weekly woo ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Bréhman); 59. | 
92 A’rydvart eee eee oot Dhulia ece eee Do. eee eee Keshav Vaman Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 


| 93 | Bakul sine iss | RatnAgiri seat ee ae »--, Hari Dharmdéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vini); 27 400 

94 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... oa an Ses eoe| Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
| - 40. 

95 | Bhu’t ont re .»-| Bombay af Monthly eos| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 


(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
96 | Chandanshu sagt ROMO. 5s ...| Weekly ... | Reémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
) shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | ChandrakAnt “on .»»| Ohikodi ... ca ee he ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
piwan Brahman) ; 38. : 
98 | Chandrodaya oka ves} Chiplun vee ae er Ave ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp&wan 250 
| Brahinan); 37. 
99 | Chikitsak ... a w+} Belgaum an: ee oo} Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
100 | Chitragupta ‘i soo| KavOd ad IO ee} Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta ne Kolhapur Be mk ta ...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu ‘Chandra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
102 | Deshakélavartam4n .-.| Hrandol ese soo], 00 cas »».| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
| (Heshasth Brahman); 39. _- 
103 | Dhe#rwér Vritta ...  ...| Dharwar | Do. ... «| Rao Saheb Antéji Rémchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 55. 
104 | Dnydn S4gar i eee, Kolhapur oe a an: ioe phono ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4ah- 250 
man); 88. 
105 | Hindu Punch _,,. evel ROO © tae at Be ow »».| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 39. 
106 Jagadddarsh iin ...| Ahmednagar ow Di ...( Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
| piwan Brahman); 60. 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ooo} FOORD 20: et i ee »-.| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
108 | Jagatsumfch4r_ ... a w-| Do. wee  eo.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
na ice veo] POODA ove a ak »»-| Shivr4m Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 36. 
110 Kalpataru ... coe .».| Sholapur ia es hes -| Govind Nirfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 875 
| Brahman; 44. 
111 | Karmanuk i ves} POONAsee ane Wage: |” Teed ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
| Brdhman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral Kokil = .».| Bombay... ...| Monthly au ye — Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
. | rahman) ; 48. ; 
113 | Kesari _... fe ... Poona .,. voe| Weekly vee ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,900 
\ : (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. | 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... ee 2s ee «| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
115 | Khdndesh Vaibhav a a Si a ae Se .| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Br4hman) ; 52. | 
116 | Lokamata .. ee »..| Vengarla soo] Dow .6e oe] Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 26. | 


109 | Kd) 


117 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ...|SAtéra ... eof Doe we. oe| Pandurang Babdéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
38. 


118 | Moda Vritta _.. ot ee. oe eee) »..| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan}500—900 
Brébman) ; 48. 


119 | Mumbai Vaibhav »..| Bombay... <a BT .o| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
120 | Mumbai Vaibhav ah See ~ erate cool WOCKIY 100. . coe Do. do. ee} 1,250 


121 | Nagar Samf&chér.., »..| Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. sees ges, Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 


122 | Nésik Vritta ... ...| Ndsik ... ...| Do. « ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan| . 450 
Bréhman) ; 27. 7 | 


123 | Nipani Vaibhav ... ...) Nipdni .., oa] Doe ane = Vishnu R4mchandra_ Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% 
. (Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
124 | Nydy Sindhu... ./ Ahmednagar 42.) Doo ov eee} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 890 
Brdhman) ; 30. 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan .-( Pandharpur eee, Do. oxy .»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpiwan 150 
| | Brahman) ; 32 , 
126 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... : RSs " Do. eo eee} Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 


Brahman) ; 40. 


(Shaik) ; 36. 


Nos Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. gg 
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MaRitHi—continued. | 
127 | Poona Vaibhav... ++| Vadgaon ooe| Weakly vee ...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brihman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika »+.| Jalgaon ... ca ee ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Ilindu (Deshasth 200 
Bratman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... ooo] Barsi see eee} Monthly ve.| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 .,.. 75 
1380 | Pratod _... O00 -| Isl4mpur ...| Weekly... eee} Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
131 | Réghav Bhushan... | Yeola os ie | ee ...| Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra ius »..| Malegaon Do. ..|Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan isi jit ROO has soot - DO. vee} RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Braéh- 200 
| man) ; 
134 | Satya’ Shodhak ... woe Ratnagiri a ee | Hari Nér4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
Brdihman) ; 67. 
135 | Sh&hu Vijay... »».| Kolhapur a | eos} Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 2%. 
186 | Sholapur Samachar eo| Sholipur Do. »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda ct Be i ae | Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 | Shri Shahu eee occ] BAtATA cee oF ae | ae ee |Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
139 | Shubh Suchak ... we Tk me aaa «| Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Bréhman) ; 30. 
140 |Sumant ... ae | Karéd coe “a ek hes eee’ Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
14] | Sudarshan... ‘ne eof Ahmednagar ...| Do, os wea cy — es Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpewan 400 
Brihman) ; 
142 | Sudhdkar ,., sins se | Pen cee eee soe] NG irdvyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Ifindu (Chitp&awan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... eee| Bombay ove Do. ove | Ganesh Neréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Vartadarsh Hae ooo Malvan ... cool ~=D00 ..| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandéri) ; 150 
24, 
145 | Vidya Vilas ove eo| Kolhapur eco] D0. oes | Shankar Raghunaith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
paiwan rwhman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidydrthi... eee sect OANGREURE —— 4ae]: DQ, wee ,..; Sadashiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...} Bombay... --.. Monthly... wee! (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni — .. 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gand Sa raswat. Bréhiman). 
148 | Vrittasar ... cee oo) Wali ins oo Weekly .., ee Laksliman Mahwdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Lrithiman) ; 51. 
149 | Vritta Sudha poe ove] SAtAra cee Ae We eee we| Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brithman) ; 38. 
150 | Vydp4ri .. on os-| Poona ae ee | Nana DaAd4ji Gund; inde (Deshasth Brih- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. | 
151 | Khairkh’h Sind ... eee| Karachi... .-- Weekly eee| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
152 | Muin-ul-Islam oo ee sock wes| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| __,,, 
65. 
153 | Sind Sudhir one at ok oe SS gas ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
154 | Sookree,., ove roe ae) eee a ae eke .»e| Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Buania) ; 42 400 
Urnv. 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «-. |{Bombay ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad a Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
| (Sunni); 32. 
156 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ...| Do, : »..| Weekly ... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur Ra an ee .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Mulhammadan ; 49. 
158 | Habibul Akhbar .,, wr MO cs coo, Doo cee »..| Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr Sy ae ooo] Daily coe 7 Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly... eee Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
16] ‘Raa ose soo} Poona ... ooo} Weekly cos veel Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; ———— 200 
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‘No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulae 


MARA’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika... one e-| Bagalkot ooo] Weekly eve ee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
163 | Siddheshvar ia a ae he a on oa eoo| Parashrim Shivdji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 125 

| 43. 


MarAtut AND Urpwv. 


164 | Champ2vati oe »..| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... >| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ra4jurkar; Hindu 150 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 35. 
165 | Gulbarga Sam4char ...| Gulbarga eco} DO. ove »»-| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 350 
4,4, 


MaBA’THI AND SANSKRIT. 


166 | Bramhodaya oe -».| Kolhapur .... Weekly .., »..| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Bréhman). 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


167 | A Luz ‘aie se ...| Bombay... ---| Weekly... ...|/ Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 veo Ew 700 


| | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known J/itra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—Z, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Indian Textile Journal. 
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Mumbai Punch ag 
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os Sel eid 
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.| Monthly John Wallace; age 45; Civil Enginecr oe 
Bi-weekly ove ens 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 48, 


Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu 


(Shrawak Bania). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, Though many days have passed since the publication of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s letter of advice to Japan, no European 

Policy pursued by Euro- journals have as yet come forward to vindicate the 
ee towards Eastern oliey pursued by European Powers towards Asiatic 
Kil (109), 4th March. countries. It may therefore be safely assumed that 
Mr. Spencer’s charge against European nations is as 

good as proved. But,as Pope says, ‘‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
The Dnydnodaya of Bombay has come forward to defend the European ‘Powers. 
Our contemporary admits Mr. Spencer’s allegations anent the British policy in 
India, but says that it 1s for the good of India that God has placed the country 
under the British rule. If so, it follows that it was forthe sake of fulfilling God’s 
will that Clive committed forgery, Warren Hastings oppressed the Begums, and 
Lord Dalhousie annexed a good many Native States ; soalso it may be said that 
the Afghan war, the campaign against the Afridis, the Boer war, &c., were all 
undertaken by Englishmen for God’s sake; Lord Curzon’s tour to the Persian 
Gulf, the Delhi Darbar, the Tibeten expedition, the Official Secrets Bill and the 
Universities Bill may also be said to have for their object the carrying out of God’s 
will; nay, perhaps, it is for the sake of God that Europeans cuilty of homicide are 
allowed to go off with a light punishment. It is therefore plain that the British 
rulers of this country are not to blame at all for acts like the above, as they do 
everything for the sake of God. The Dnydnoday says that among the benefits 
conferred by British rule on India should be counted the awakening of the senti- 
ment of patriotism in the minds of natives. But as 1 matter of fact the English 
do not like true patriotism among the natives; nay, they have even attempted to 
repress it, as may be seen from their extremely jealous attitudg towards the Shivaji 
movement. Moreover, it is a contradiction in terms to say that the English have 
fostered the growth of the sentiment of patriotism among the natives, Patriotism 
involves tie idea of keeping one’s country free from subjection to aliens. Thus 
we see that the English at the time of the invasion of England by the Spanish 
Armada, the French during the Franco-German war of 1870, and the Boers in the 
recent ‘Transvaal war put forth their best efforts to defend their respective 
countries against foreign aygression. It is impossible that the English should 
foster this kind of patriotism among the natives, for they would thereby dig the 
grave of their own supremacy in India. In another sense, however, the English 
may be said to have roused patriotism in the minds of natives, because the 
latter, having discovered the circumstances under which India fel! into the 
hands of the English, are moved with pity for their country. The Dnydnodaya 
says that this newly awakened patriotism must be properly guided. Now, does 
this mean that the natives should allow themselves to be trampled down by the 
English, or suffer the latter to drain away India’s wealth to England or squander 
it on foreign wars? If so, nothing need be done, because this sort of patriotism 
is already being shown by men like Dr. Bhandarkar. The Duydnodaya further 
observes that if India were to become independent of England, it would be im- 
possible to find any person fit to rule her; and that the country is not yet fit fora 
republican form of Government, because in that case one community would gain 
the upper hand and oppress the other races. But are not the English themselves 
a distinct race and do not they trample down upon the natives? Is it less disgrace- 
ful to be spurned by foreigners than by one’s own countrymen? Besides, the 
Indians are not as ignorant of the art of Government as the Iunglish take them 
to be. ‘The people of India are deprived of arms, but they are in possession of 
their reason as yet. Moreover, arguments like the above would only tend to bring 
discredit upon Christianity in the eyes of the natives, because they would think 
that tle God of the Bible approves of such acts as the spoliation of other 
countries, corruption, forgery, oppression of women, atrocities in war, &c. British 
policy in ‘Tibet and Russia’s policy in the Far East prove to the hilt the charge 
brought by Mr. Spencer against European nations. Lord Lansdowne says :— 
‘Where an uncivilized country adjoins the possessions of a civilized Power, 
it is inevitable that the latter should exercise a certain amount of local 
predominance. Such a local predominance belongs to us in Tibet.’ This 
shows that the Euronean netions consider that they have a right to meddle 
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in the internal affairs of uncivilized nations. But this, too, they must be 
supposed to be doing for fulfilling God’s will. Both England and Russia have 
acquired and extended their Asiatic dominions by means of open aggression and 
spoliation. Russia’s progress is just now checked by Japan, but there is no 
likelihood, at least for the present, of the Tibetans teaching a similar lesson to 
the English, 


2. We are so deeply indebted to Japan that it is but natural for us to feel 
sympathy for her and pray for success to her arms 
Russo-Japanese war and jn her present struggle with Russia. Many of us 
India’s sympathy for Japan. have not forgotten the alacrity and promptitude 
99) 2 with which Japan came to our help when India was 
ee ee bleeding roa th ravages of a terrible famine. Be- 
sides, we know that Japan has a profound and sincere sympathy ior India, and 
if there is any nation on the face of the earth which can be expected todo a good 
turn to this country, it is Japan. The Japanese have already given a number 
of proofs of the keen interest they take in our welfare. Even English- 
men who feed fat on India’s resources feel no such deep sympathy for us, 
Such being the case, is it not our duty to contribute something towards the 
fund which is being raised for the relief of the families of wounded Japanese. 
soldiers ? If we do not do so, we should be guilty of the blackest ingratitude, 
Is it not better to render what little help we can towards such a charitable 
and philanthropic purpose than to waste large sums of money on getting up 
parties in honour of European officers? Japan isthe only Asiatic nation 
which has made rapid strides in material advancement and has, therefore, 
become an object of jealousy to European powers, whose constant endeavour 
it is to arrest her growing power. The present war is the outcome of such a 
sinister design on the part of Russia. 


3. ‘* Russia’s hysterical outburst of indignation at Japan’s treachery and 
flagrant breaches of international law are more 
_ Russia's complaint about calculated to excite feelings of pity and ridicule than 
Indacant C19” tad Veb., ‘ag When Russia had been secretly preparing 
Engl. cols, erself for the ultimate struggle by prolonging nego- 
tiations, it is monstrous that she should complain of 
Japanese treachery in commencing warlike operations without making a formal 
declaration of war. The complaint about Japan’s illegal assumption of power 
in Korea is insolent and anything but honest, because Russia was the first to 
violate the integrity of Korea even before the commencement of hostilities by 
despatching ship-loads of reservists disguised as settlers to occupy land at 
Yongampo on the left bank of the Yalu. A power which has been violating 
all rules of international ethics by conquests and annexations in Asia is scarcely 
entitled to appeal with any sense of decorum to international law and lodge 
protests with the Powers.......... The Tsar has vowed that Russia would wreak 
vengeance on Japan worthy of her might and dignity. It issignificant that the 
irate Emperor relics more upon brute force than the moral strength of his cause, 
But he forgets that nations that make a parade of their so-called civilization 
and employ brute force for extending their dominions by shameless aggression 
on the territories of helpless or weaker neighbours are digging thelr own grave. 
There are elements in Russia that are ready to avail themselves of brute force. 
and even demoniacal instruments of destruction for ridding themselves of a 
crushing despotism. Conquests and annexations abroad and seething discontent 
and revolutionary movements at home cannot be regarded as worthy of any 
civilized power, Indians stand aghast at the morality of the so-called civilized 
nations that go on grabbing the lands of other people and at the same time 
appeal to international ethics, Anything more disgraceful or more unrighteous. 
it 1s impossible to conceive.” 


4, “Wedo not believe that there is any truth in the statement that 
Russia intends creating complications in India 

_ Russia's threat about in- jn case England helps Japan. Russia has enough 
a = ‘ay. mage cn her hands both at home and abroad, and we. 
ak * do not think that she will think of any such insane 


adventure. Even in ordinary circumstances no in- 
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telligent and far-seeing Indian has regarded Russian government and its 
methods with anything but a feeling of positive repugnance, and her recent 
doings in the Far East have intensified that feeling of aversion. The Russo- 
Japanese war has made one fact still more clear than it was to our rulers, 
and that is that India has not the slightest sympathy with Russia in her 
Kastern policy. We have a number of serious grievances and substantial 
complaints against the British Government, and all of us are determined 
to go on protesting against the existing evils and disabilities till they are 
removed. But we are not unmindful of the blessings of British rule, and 
if Russia expects the least sympathy from any sane Indian, she is altogether 
mistaken, India will have nothing whatever to do with her, If ever an 

conflict should arise, which God forbid, between Russia and England, the duty 
of the Indian people is perfectly clear. ‘Though a policy of short-sighted and 
almost suicidal distrust has resulted in the wholesale emasculation of the in- 
habitants of this country, they will be found to co-operate with England 
absolutely with one mind inthe hour of danger and prepared to sacrifice their 
all for the maintenance of their connection with her. Many of us might — 
write and speak with such feelings of bitter disappointment and indignation 
against some of the measures, methods and principles of British administra- 
tion in India as to lead Government to misconstrue our attitude towards 
them and enact Sedition Laws and Official Seerets Acts on Russian lines. 
But Russia need not infer from these un-English measures that Indians would 
ever be ready to welcome her with open arms, Russia must wholly disabuse her 
mind of that stupid delusion.......... It is doubtless encouraging to think that 
Japan can count upon England’s support under certain contingencies, But our 
sympathy with Japan is due mainly to the fact that justice and righteousness 
are on her side, and to the belief that it would be disastrous to the peace of the 
world and the progress of Asia if the only Asiatic nation that has raised its 
head amidst omnivorous cormorants around were humbled to the ground and 
fell within the clutches of-the Russian bear.” 


5. “If there were any doubt as to the real object of the peace mission 
to Tibet, it would now be cleared once for all in the 
The Tibet Mission. light of the recent debate in the House of Lords, 
‘ seggeaeg COs = . a when Lord Hardwicke, replying to the criticisms 
oan Feb. ’ of Lord Reay, said that after the Tibet Convention 
in 1890 there was no alternative but to see it carried 
out thoroughly. The jealousy of the British people has been naturally aroused 
on making the discovery that the Tibetans have a more unrestricted intercourse 
with Russia, so much so that they have begun to think that they have Rus- 
sia’s power behind them. Lord Hardwicke openly said that if the Lamas 
preferred the arbitrament of the sword, the British nation must accept the 
challenge. Lord Rosebery is also reported to have said that ‘it was impossible 
to recall the mission till it was possible to leave a firm impression behind us.’ 
So then this alleged peace mission to Tibet is but the thin end of the wedge which 
the British Government wish to drive into the heart of the country of the Lamas, 
If, as Lord Lansdowne said, Government are prepared to view ‘Tibet as an inde- 
pendent nation, it follows the Tibetan authorities can carry on intercourse with 
whomsoever they wish. ‘They have certainly not given cause for open hostilities. 
If the Chinese Government have signed a treaty regarding Tibet, the Tibetans are 
not bound to recognise it. No doubt the Chinese claim to be the supreme auth- 
rity in the land of the Lamas, but the claim is only shadowy. ‘I'his peace mission, 
therefore, is nothing but the beginning of a new frontier war, which will involve 
India for the next quarter of a century at least into a vast expenditure of 
men and money without the least advantage to her even if the war resulted 
in success to the British arms.” (The Mahratta makes similar remarks. | 


6. “It isa pity that the Liberal leaders do not see eye toeye with the 

Government on the ‘Tibetan question. ‘The discussion 

which took place in the Lords last week on the 

subject shows that they still find it difficult to be 

persuaded as to either the necessity or the morality of the action which Lord 

Curzon’s Government has pledged itself to adopt in regard to the matter. In 
con 2018—4 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), st 
March, Eng. cols, 
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reply to certain criticisms which fell from Lord Reay, Lord Hardwicke is 
reported to have recapitulated the reasons which compelled the Government to 
come to a final settlement with the Tibetans. But neither the fact that Russia 
has been intriguing in that region, nor the fact that Tibet has chosen to defy 
the Indian Government in the most impudent fashion, has had the effect of 
convincing the opposition of the necessity of the measures which have been 
adopted, Lord Ripon is reported to have ridiculed the idea of an invasion of 
India through Tibet. ............. We cannot, however, but feel that His Lord- 
ship has allowed his pacific tendencies to warp his vision as to the actual 
gravity of the situation. For the same reason that England cannot permit 
Afghanistan to coquet with Russia, she cannot permit Tibet to do the 
same, and whether Russia ever contemplated the possibility of an invasion 
of India through Tibet or not, it would clearly be suicidal to permit that 
Power to reduce Tibet to a state of vassalage and to make it possible for 
her to further menace India,”’ 


7. Last month Mr. Donald Smeaton delivered a remarkable lecture in 
Scotland, criticising the present methods of British 

Reform of the Indian Gov- administration in India and suggesting certain re- 
“ae rre of India (1G;, Sth forms which he admitted were revolutionary, but not 
March, “ impracticable. The mention of Mr. Smeaton’s name 
may recall his unfortunate relations with Lord Curzon, 

and his remarks on Lord Curzon’s administration are not calculated to draw a 
veil over them, His bold and original suggestions, however, deserve considera- 
tion on their own merits, and his Indian experience fortifies his claim to bé heard’ 
Lord Curzon is also a reformer, but his reforms consist in refining the machi- 
nery of administration, in making it more costly, more scientifically perfect, 
more admirable in its complex equipment. Mr. Smeaton belongs to a 
different school; he would in the first instance make the administration 
cheap, consistently with the etliciency which the means of the Indian 
people can afford to secure.......... He would have (1) a reduction of 
taxation as a result of simplified administration ; (2) an equitable redistribu- 
tion of the prcduce of the soil; (38) the maintenance by law of a living 
wage; (4) a reform of the constitutional government of India......... His 
proposal as regards the army is that Great Britain must contribute about a 
third of its cost. One argument of Mr, Smeaton’s—why Great Britain should 
contribute towards the cost of maintaining the Indian Empire ?P—is far from being 
commonplace. In 1834, when the East India Company ceased to be a trading 
corporation, it was enacted that the dividends on their stock should continue 
to be paid out of the Indian revenues. When the Government was transferred 
to the Crown this burden on the Indian revenues was not removed; the stock 
was paid off by loans which were formed into an Indian Government debt, 
and thus the Indian people to-day are virtually paying, by taxation, dividends 
on the stock of an extinct company in the shape of interest on the debt.......... 
Mr. Smeaton’s point is that the Crown purchased India from the company and 
made India pay the purchase money. As regards the civil administration, he 
would have it simplified, so far as the cost is concerned, by the substitution of 
native agency. His plan is to divide India intoa number of Native States 
under adequate British supervision. ‘The British districts might well be 
grouped and enlarged into small provinces and placed under selected Indian 
Governors with Councils, as in Mysore, under British Controlling Residents,’ 
Will this be more economical? Mr. Smeaton apparently thinks that the 
present provinces will have to be sub-divided. Suppose Bombay had two 
Indian Governors, each with a Council: would they cost less than the present 
arrangement ? ‘Then again, how can the supervision be entrusted to men 
without Indian experience? And lastly, will not the Indian army have to be 
further increased, when the Englishman’s personal influence is almost 
completely withdrawn? Assuming that the natives of the soil may be left 
to evolve such administration as the country is fit for, without a British 
model before them, as the Native States now have, how can the Controlling 
Residents, without any experience of the difficulties of Indian adminis- 
tration, supervise the governments in any helpful manner, and what is to be 
the relation between the civil and the military administrations? To call the 
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proposal revolutionary is a mere euphemism. A simplification of the adminis- 
tration is certainly possible, and so isa larger employment of native agency, 
without any serious diminution either of efficiency or of British prestige. The 
Judicial and revenue departments—not to speak of others—may assuredly be 
more largely manned by natives. Mr. Smeaton’s plan, however, is one for 
which the country will not be ripe for at least two generations more. ‘The 
expenditure on roads and buildings,’ says he, ‘is notoriously extravagant. 
The subordinate Indian staff do most of the work, and do it remarkably well. 
The British departmental officers draw the lion’s share of the pay, but do very 
little of the work.’ If Great Britain makes a substantial contribution towards 
the cost of the army, and if economy be effected in civil administration, 
superannuation allowances, public works and collection of revenue, Mr. Smeatoi 
calculates that the government will be able to reduce the taxation by 15 million 
pounds or about a rupee per head, Me would reduce the land tax by one-half, 
would abolish the salt tax, and would restrict the income-tax to incomes above 
Rs. 5,000. We must here take breath and reserve Mr. Smeaton’s other 
proposals for future consideration.” — 


S. Mr. Smeaton, an ew#-member of the Viccroy’s Council, recent 
delivered a lecture on the reform of the Indian Gov- 
ernment at Hdinburgh, which is striking as coming 
from a distinguished member of the heaven-horn service. Mr. Smeaton, it ma 
be noted, had to resign service because he could not get on with Lord Curzon 
owing to difference of views. ‘The lecture is characteriscd by extreme candour, 
and Mr. Smeaton does not hesitite to expose mercilessly what he considers to be a 
wrong and an injustice and even proposes remedies for redressing the same. He 
thinks that the transfer of the Government of India from the Company to the 
Crown resulted in no benefit to the people of this country. Nay, the situation, 
in his opinion, has grown worse. The pledges of the Proclamation of 1858 have 
not, he says, been fulfilled, while Western education has filled the minds of the 
people with democratic aspirations and also a certain amount of discontent. 
Famine and plague have wrought terrible havoc in the land and the people are 
reduced to abject poverty. The burden of taxation amounts to over 100 crores 
of rupecs annually, and the bulk of it is spent in paying the salarics of British 
officers sent from Kngland to govern India and in defraying extravagant military 
expenditure. ‘The drain upon the resources of the country is almost uncndurable, 
and it is high time that some effective measures were taken to reduce it. Mr. 
Smeaton finds fault with the costliness of the administration and suggests a 
number of drastic remedies to reduce its extravagance. Ile suggests a small 
separate Parliament of 60 Members for India, to be recruited from the various 
provinces and to be entrusted with wide powers of supervision and control over 
the acts of the executive. The above remedy is no doubt radical, and even 
Mr. Smeaton admits its revolutionary character, but he pleads in excuse that 
exceptional diseases require exceptional treatment. We thank Mr. Smeaton 
for thus fearlessly placing his views about the character of the Indian adminis- 
tration before his electors and hope that he will be successfully returaed to 
Parliament and introduce a Bill there for the better government of India. We 
hope he will also receive the co-operation of Congress leaders. 


Kesurit (114), 1st March. 


9, “That the Government is highly satisfied with its currency policy, albeit 

it is altogether unjust and unsound, is pretty clear from 

Government of India’s the many pronouncements it has made in recent years 
ceometen on preferential in the annual Financial Statement. And the latest 
‘Kaiser-ieHlind (24), 28th @Vidence of that self-gratification, at the expense of. 
Feb,, Eng, cols, the general tax-payer, is to be found in that part of 
its despatch to the Secretary of State on the question 

of preferential tariffs which recounts the evils most certain to arise from the 
forcing of the proposed fiscal measure on this unhappy country. Says the 
Government of India: ‘India is a debtor couutry—her net obligations are 
approximately six millions sterling per annum. The major part of this great 
charge is payable in currency different from that in which her revenues are 
collected. ‘The only means consistent with national solvency of discharging 
this obligation lies in the preservation of an equivalent excess of exports over 
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imports—in other words, in maintaining a sufficiently favourable balance of 


trade. None will dispute the general statement that under the present 
condition of the indebtedness of India to England—an artificial indebtedness. 
wrought to a considerable extent by the unnatural economic policy pursued 
by a Government wkose principal feature is that it is an absentee Gov- 
ernment with all the attendant evils of absenteeism —a larger balance of 
trade in favour of the country is essential. But we must dispute the particular 


proposition predicating only a net charge of six millions sterling, Were 


the charge really what the Government of India say it is, there would be 
none of those difficulties which it has proclaimed from the house-tops these 
many years and which it has solved by what it affects to call the new Currency 
Act. Is it or is it not a fact that the Government needs about 25 crores of 
rupees to-day to discharge its sterling obligation of 17 millions on an average ? 
And is it not a fact that the same amount entailed prior to 1893 a 
charge of over 30 crores which eventually led to the change in the currency 
laws? Itis simply misleading to talk of a wet obligation of only 6 millions 
by the arithmetical legerdemain of deducting imports from exports. That is 
certainly not the correct way of arriving at the net obligations. All economic 
experts have challenged this method of computation, which omits certain other 
factors, namely, the amount of freight on the exports and the profit on their 
sale in foreign parts, And to these must be added the unseen amount of private 
remittances, so that itis utterly misleading to say that the net obligations. 
amount to only 6 millions. Ii that were true, then the Government stands 
guilty of the charge of taking more from the general tax-payer by way of 
taxation, direct and indirect, thin is needed to discharge its sterling obligations. 
But tkat this figure is entirely fallacious can be readily discerned by a reference 
to the annual budget, in which, under the chapter of Ways and Means, the 
amount needed for meeting the obligations in England is put down at 
17 millions. And itis because it wants 25 crores of rupees at an exchange 
of 15 rupees per pound sterling that the taxes are adjusted accordingly. 
But having exposed this fallacy, let us proceed to point out another which 
occurs in the same despatch. ‘lhe Government of India lays the flattering 
unction to its soul that its currency legislation has been a marvel of 
success! One isamazed at this statement, when it is notorious that none has 
blessed the legislation save the Government officials and British merchants, 
mostly of Bengal, who have most profited by it. The mass of the population 
of all classes, bankers and merchants included, have condemned that legislation. 
In the first place it reduced the value of the silver hoardings of the masses 
by 40 per cent. at the least by a stroke of the pen. Who has ever heard of 
the saving of the poor being so curtailed? Practically nearly half the capital 
of the masses was destroyed in consequence of the Currency Act. Under the 
circumstances there could not have beena more mischievous piece of law at once 
so ruinous and confiscatory.......... So long as the present artificial currency is 
allowed to continue, we may depend upon it, there will be continued fiscal dis- 
turbances, continued complaints against unequal fiscal burdens, and a fearful 
monetary cataclysm ultimately engulfing both the Government and the help- 
less producers into a vaster financial ruin than was ever before witnessed. It 


is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that the Government will yet see its way to. 


retrace the erroneous step it took ten years ago and once more place the cur- 
rency of the country on a natural basis which shall be both sound and stable.” 


10, India may safely be called an agricultural country because eighty or 
Comsunaohe on the preauesl ninety per cent. of the population depend upon agri- 


of the British Cotton Growing culture for their subsistence. In Eur ope, where the: 


Association to grow long population is mainly agricultural as in India, the 


staple cotton in certain tracts attention of Government is chiefly directed to the 
in Bengal and Assam. 


Kesaré (113), 1st March. improvement of agriculture. But in India, though 


the Government is just and humane, it concerns itself 


more with the construction of railways, army expenditure, payment of exchange 
compensation allowance to Europeans, &c., and pays no heed to the 
problem of agricultural improvement. Recently, however, the Government is 


showing signs of an awakening in this respect, though it cannot be said. 


to be due to its solicitude for promoting the welfare of its subjects. 
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British cotton manufacturers are finding it difficult day by day to purchase 
cotton of long staple in America, because American merchants purchase the 
whole of the home-grown product and leave little for export. An association 
of British merchants has, therefore, been established with the object of 
growing long staple cotton within the Empire. They are casting about for 
suitable fields for the growth of such cotton and intend to take up some tracts 
in Bengal and Assam to try the experiment. The scheme has already received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India. If the experiment is successful, 
Indian agficulturists and Indian mill-owners will in all probability reap consi- 
derable benefit from it, but in one respect the scheme will ultimately prove 
detrimental to the country’s interests, because it will aggravate the existing evil 
of indentured labour. We have already a number of industries managed by 
white planters with the aid of coolies, and one more industry will be added to this 
number. The primary object of the British Cotton Growing Association is to 
produce raw material for the merchants of Manchester and not to benefit Indian 
acriculturists. In fact, India is not looked upon by Englishmen as an inteeral 
factor of the British Empire, but her material resources are being exploited 
by them for their own benefit, and the Indians are treated as if.they were bond- 
slaves. Inspite of this, Lord Lamington says in a public meeting that the 
British Empire is an empire of “liberty, peace and sympathy.” Is this not 
like adding insult to injury, albeit unconsciously ? 


11. “From the Gazette of India dated the 26th instant it appears that 
nackinahia wi ia twenty-nine new Assistant Engineers are to be 
Pea ee eres fe om Mported from England in a batch for employment in 
England to serve in the the Public Works Department. ‘The department has 
Public Works Department. recently undergone great changes, and to meet the 
Indu Prakash (36), 29th enlarged scope and enhanced responsibilities it was 
nr on found necessary to import such a large number of 
Assistant Engineers from England. We wonder why Government did not 
make any attempt to secure Assistant Engineers in India. Our L.C. H,’s 
are every day demanding more patronage from Government, and we are quite 
sure that hadthe authorities been so minded they could have secured the 
services of compotent L.C. E.’s in India without having to go so far 
afield in search of Engineers, A few years’ ago, when the inoculation 
propaganda was in vogue, Government imported about fifty medical men from 
England. Now it is the turn of engineers. We certainly cannot understand 
why Government should import doctors or engineers in large batches from 
England when equally competent men who hold the necessary degrees and 
diplomas from Indian Universities are open to engagement on easier terms. 
The English doctor and engineer are expensive commodities. They cannot be 
imported into India unless they are paid very high salaries. The Indian, 
however, though equally efficient, is content to work on asmaller pay. But 
it seems that Government have a predilection for the costly article, and as they 
have the public treasury at their disposal they can very well gratify their 
predilections.” | 


12, “ What can be a more legitimate and honourable ambition for the 
people of any country to entertain than to take their 

Appointment of Indians to ghare in the Government of their country? And 
oly, ete igre the yet the Indian people are on principle kept out of 
oe Prakdsh (36), 994, the higher grades of the public service, and openly 
Feb., Eng. cols. told that they should be content to be subordinate 
to English officials. So long as we tolerate this gross 

violation of our natural rights and put up with this insult and humiliation the 
number of Englishmen imported to fill lucrative appointments will continue 
to increase. Let us then raise our voice and call aloud for redress. There is 
no office in India which we are not entitled to hold.......... The sons of 
the soil must not be hewers of wood and drawers of water, while foreign 
mediocrities are thrust through favouritism into offices which they are quite 
unfit to hold. Insuccession to the Honourable Mr, IT. Raleigh, Mr. Henry Erle 
Richards has been appointed to be Law Member of the Supreme Government. 
After Maine, Stephen and Ibert, we have had men like Sir Andrew Scoble 
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and William Miller; and if the Law Members we are to get hereafter are to 
be men of this latter stamp, why should not Indian lawyers be chosen to fill the 
office ? Mr. W. C, Bonnerji or Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta will certainly prove 
as good as any one mentioned above; and the knowledge that such an 
exalted office is open to the ambition of Indian lawyers will act as a great 
incentive to distinction in that profession, We do not understand the reluctance 
of our contemporaries to speak out on these matters. Have they yet to learn 


that, unless they ceaselessly agitate and din their complaints into the ears of 
our rulers, they will not be heard ? ” 


13. <A contributor to the Arydvart writes :—Nothing can better illustrate 
. _ the depth of degradation to which India is at present 
_ Alleged miscrablo condi- reduced under the egis of British rule than the fact 
tion of India. F 
Arydvart (92), 27th Feb, that even after a hard day’s labour the Indian rayat 
finds himself unable to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. There is no doubt that there was much crime in pre-British days, 
but the absence of crime now is duc more to tho drain of the country’s wealth 
to foreign lands than to the influence of Government. From an economic 
point of view, it is no material loss to a country if the wealth found in it 
changes hands through the prevalence of crime. So long as it 1s not carried off 
to other lands, the country as a whole is no loser. Under the British Govern- 
ment the wealth of the country is leaving the land and that accounts for our 
present wretched plight. Our rulers, too, are aliens and as such it is impossible 
for them to know our wants. The contrast between the glorious achievements 
of our ancestors and our present pitiable lot fills our mind with gloom and we 
realise that we are being trampled under foot by foreigners. Some persons are 
of opinion that the best means for lifting the country out of the slough of 
poverty is to devise an excellent scheme of industrial cducation, while others 
discern in emigration to other lands a panacea for all our ills. I shall go more 


particularly into the subject on a future occasion and point out in what the 
salvation of the country really lies. 


14, There is not the least doubt that the people of India have been 
: _, happier in certain respects since the advent of the 
OF sghiges Fetes! (50), 20th British in this pth thar they were ever before. 
But it is to be regretted at the same time that the 
country is growing materially poorer day by day. People who in former times 
were literally rolling in wealth have now tostarve for want of bread. We 
seem to be living, however, in a dreamland and imagine ourselves to be happy, 
though in reality we are not, Our commerce and our industries have been ruined 
by foreign merchants, and our agricultural population is reduced to the verge 
of poverty and distress, If the present deplorable state of things continues 
longer, Hindus will have to abandon their towns and villages and to seek refuge 
in hiils and valleys. Ye unfortunate Hindus, awake from your lethargy ! 
Not a vestige of what you can call your own now remains with you, but every- 
thing in which you used to take pride has been swept down the tide of destruc- 
tion. Recall the glorious times and the brave deeds of your ancestors! Shake 
off your lethargy and your despondency and dispel betimes the clouds of 
illusions which have overcast your once bright horizon. Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fallen. 


15. “It is said that there is a likelihood of there being a pretty large 
surplus in the next Budget of the Government of India. 

Anticipation of a sur- Wedo not know how far the report is true, but in anti- 
ee im the next Indian ination of its turning out to be well-founded, some 
yt Bandhu (27), 28th Of Our contemporaries recommend that the present 
Feb., Eng, cols. taxable minimum for the income-tax should be raised. 
In ouy opinion this proposal is not at all sound, for 

the income-tax is the only direct tax paid by the Europeans in this country. 
We also hear it stated in some quarters that provision will be made in the next 
Budget for carrying out certain recommendations made by the Police Com. 
mission. The people are entirely in the dark as to the nature of these recommenda- 


tions, inasmuch as the Report of this Commission has not yet seen the light of 
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day. It is, therefore, difficult to discuss this aspect of the question in the 
absence of the requisite information. But if there be any real surplus, we 


would suggest to the Government the necessity of making a still further reduc- 
ion in the existing salt tax.” 


16. “The untiring energy with which His Excellency has tried to make 
himself acquainted with every phase of Bombay 
Last mocting of tho Bom- life has produced the happiest impression upon the 
bay Legislative Council. public mind. We believe that impression will be 
Katser-t-Hind (24), 28th very much enhanced by a knowledge of the manner 
Feb, Eng. cols. in which His Excellency made his appearance at the 
first meeting of the Legislative Council yesterday. 
It is perfectly clear that His Excellency is a man of varied accomplish- 
ments and wide culture, aud, what is equally important, he has au easy 
confidence in his own capacity and power of judgment. It is becoming 
increasingly manifest that I[is Excellency will not take opinions from others. 
He will always endeavour to form them for himself, He will no doubt require 
the help and assistance of all those who can inform and instruct him. Ho will 
give duc weight to the arguments and opinions of all about him, but he will 
ultimately form his own Opinion himself. He will not be prevented by timidity 
from final reliance on his own judgment, and assisted by liberal and 
sympathetic colleagues, we have no doubt that His Excellency has before him 
the happiest prospects of usefulness, It was observed at yesterday’s Council 
Meeting that he was quick at seizing every good and strong point that was made 
by the members, and that he accorded to them a dispassionate and sympathetic 
consideration, Thus it was that the clause about giving a restricted monopoly 
embodied in the Motor Car Bill was promptly abandoned, and Municipal roads 
were saved from obstruction to their traffic by order of Government. We con- 
gratulate the Honourable Sir J. Monteath on the liberal and sympathetic way 
in which he steered the much-vexed Khoti Bill to a safe haven. It was most 
gratifying to observe the way in which he responded to Mr. Khare’s appeal 
and undertook to withdraw formally the inchoate Forest notifications about 
which Mr. Khare was nervous. We have always been confident that in the 
Honourable Mr. Fulton there is a Councillor who will bring to the consideration 
of every question the utmost fairness, justice and liberality. Altogether there 
is a fair prospect of good times before the Presidency upon which we may well 
congratulate ourselves.’’ 


17. “The first meeting of the Bombay siege Council under the presi-« 
dency of His Excellency Lord Lamington was held 

Fob, Bing. oy —— Saturday last. There was hardly any important 
business on the agenda paper. ‘The interpellations 
were unusually few. One of them was about the medical examination at Kalydn 
and at the bandars. It has been over and over again conclusively proved that 
the medical inspection at Kalyan has for long become a meaningless proceed- 
ing and serves no good purpose whatever. Indeed, it passes the comprehension 
of ordinary mortals why, when inspections at all other Railway junctions have 
been long since abolished, the inspection at Kalydn alone should be persisted 
in with almost foolish tenacity.......... But it seems Government cannot yet 
grasp the absurdity of the situation. The Council passed the Khoti Bill and the 
mover of it was complimented by non-official members for the tact with which 
he had steered the measure through the Council. The Motar Car Bill was 


read a second time and Government have invited public criticism on the 
measure.” 


18. The majority of the replies given on behalf of Government to the 
interpellations of the non-official members at the last 

Bombay Samachar (56), meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council are not at all 
2nd March; AkAbdr-e-Islim ; : : | 
(54), 2nd March. satisfactory. The grievances to which the honourable 
members drew the attention of Government are 

of long standing, but we regret to observe that Government give no 
hope of redressing them in the near future. Ono of the grievances is 
the medical inspection of passengers travelling by rail or steamer. Long 
experience has convinced all reasonable persons of the futility of such 
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precautions against the spread of the epidemic, and in the light of this 
experience most of the Provincial Governments have wisely abandoned: the 
system of inspection, and we fail to understand why the Bombay Government 

one should lag behind in the matter. The fact, however, that Government 
have promised to give mature consideration to the question excites in us the 
hope that they will not persist in maintaining any longer the present system 
which is absurd on the face of it. Another matter to which the attention 
of Government was drawn is the serious inconvenience to which pilgrims 
proceeding to Jeddah are subjected by the local plague authorities. Of course, 
no one can deny that Government are justified in making a_ rigorous 
inspection of these pilgrims with a view to preventing the spread of 
the epidemic in foreign countries. But at the same time it is the duty 
of Government to adopt means whereby the inconvenience may be 
minimisec as far as possible. The suggestion of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla to invite a few leading Muhammadans to form a committee 
to assist the Government in carrying out the arrangements in future was 
well worth serious consideration. The air of indifference, however, that 
characterises the Government’s reply to Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s proposal 
is ratber disappointing. The third important grievance dealt with in the 
interpellations was the harassment experienced by railway passengers from 
the Kathiiwar side at Viramgam. ‘The hardships that these passengers 
have to suffer owing to their detention by the Customs officials at 
Viramgim are now becoming a burning question. The bulk of these passen- 
gers are poor Hindus, for wliom no refreshment arrangements exist on 
railway stations, and who in consequence have to depend, while travelling 
by rail, chiefly on native sweetmeats. Considering this fact, the limit fixed 
by Government of the maximum quantity of sweetmeats that can be carried 
duty free is too low. In our opinion no limit should be fixed at ail. [The 
Akhbdar-e-Islam, writing on the question of the hardships of Hajis, expresses 
its satisfaction at the reply of Government, and urges them to act upon the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s suggestion concerning the appointment 
of a Committee. | 


19. “ What a relief to know that Lord Lamington has received the bene- 
dictions of the ultra-Radical politicians in the country, 
and that tested by even so high a standard as of 
the stalwarts of the Congress school, His Excellency 
has been found up to the mark! Even though so high placed as he is, 
Lord Lamington must hold it to be a rare compliment to be told from 
such a quarter that he has been found to be ‘a man of varied accom- 
plishments and wide culture, and, what is equally important, he has an 
easy confidence in his own capacity and power of judgment.’ It is 
becoming increasingly manifest, we are told, moreover, that His Excellency 
will not take opinions from others; and the rest of the five years’ hcroscope 
runs thus: ‘He will always endeavour to form them for himeelf............. 
He will not be prevented by timidity from final reliance on his own judgment, 
and assisted by liberal and sympathetic colleagues His Excellency has before © 
him the happiest prospects of usefulness.’ It is, indeed, fortunate that such 
a happy and encouraging forecast has been drawn of Lord Lamington’s Gover- 
norship, and thrice happy will His Excellency be if the critic who has drawn it 
will at the end of His Excellency’s five years’ tenure confess that the hopes 
now entertained have been fulfilled. Butis that possible? How can it be, 
when the slightest differences of opinion between the head of the Government 
and the valiant exponents of ‘ public opinion’ are liable to be construed as 
acts of deliberate defiance, on the part of the former, of popular wishes, as 
proofs positive of want of sympathy for the people, as indications of 
bureaucratic tendencies, as signs of playing into the hands of wicked and 
designing officials, as evidences -of incompetence, ignorance, weakness and 
what not? If Lord Curzon, after five long years of incessant and devoted 
toil in the interests of the people, after achieving and accomplishing so much, 
has been pronounced a failure; if Lord Northcote, after such enormous 
. self-sacrifices, failed to satisfy these judges of rulers and statesman, what 
hope is there that Lord Lamington will not be found wanting when weighed in 
their balance five years hence ? ”’ 


Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 4th 
March, ling, cols, 


} 
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20. “ The acquittal of Mr. Tilak does not come upon one as a surprise. 
The opinion in legal circles has all along been that 
Comments on the acquittal the conviction could not possibly stand. The judg- 
“ Loop oe dia (16), bth ments of the two Jower courts were on the face of 
March, a them shaky, and the conviction could be explained 
only by ignoring those principles which have to be 
remembered in trials for perjury, and which the learned Chief Justice has 
emphasized, let us hope, to the permanent edification of the magistracy of the 
Presidency. We congratulate Mr. Tilak on his acquittal. What about the 
worry and expense to which he was subjected over so longa period, not to 
speak of the injury which the very fact of the trial on such a charge must 
cause to the reputation of a scholar and a citizen? Perhaps he may find some | 
comfort in the reflections which the Special Magistrate and the Sessions Judge 
have made on the veracity of his countrymen generally, even of those that 
may be distinguished enough to be invited to Imperial Darbars.” 


21. After passing through a painfully long and troublous period of trial 
_ and being dragged from one law court to another, 
P Alhbar-e-Soudagar (55), Mp, BG, Tilak hag finally been acquitted by the 
th March; Sdnj Vartaman “ys : ' | 
(77), 3rd and 4th March. Bombay High Court. His acquittal affords one more 
proof, if proof were needed, of the purity of British 
justice. Those who had lately been looking with an eye of suspicion on the 
impartiality of British law courts—and not a few of Mr. Tilak’s partisans belong 
to that category—will now be convinced of the groundlessness of their uncharit- 
able suspicion, (The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—The decision of the Bombay 
High Court in the matter of Mr. Tilak’s appeal will be hailed with universal 
rejoicings by the Marathas, Although Mr. Tilak had to pass through a period of 
intense anxiety and trouble, it is satisfactory to observe that his innocence hag 
at last been established. Mr. Tilak is looked upon by his community asa 
patriot and a hero, and his acquittal, therefore, naturally evoked unbounded satis- 
faction amongst his countless friends and admirers, and in Poona especially the 
news was received with very great rejoicings, and over two hundred messages of 
congratulation poured in on Mr, Tilak. ] 


* 22. The Bombay Samdchir makes somewhat similar comments and 
Pits Meccteite- 100) adds:—The part played by several Government 
Pi ssies Tpehaceiaie ’ officers concerned in the prosecution is certainly to 
be regretted. The Judicial Officer who initiated the 
proceedings against Mr. Tilak forgot his fundamental duty of keeping an 
unbiased mind and committed the crave blunder of importing into the considera- 
tion of the proceeding before him a strong prejudice against Mr. Tilak from a 
knowledge of his past career. As the Chief Justice pertinently remarked, the 
Judge had no reason to subject the accused to a lengthy cross-examination on 
matters entirely irrelevant to the proceeding in hand. ‘The undue Zeal exhibited 
by the officers entrusted with the prosecution to bring the charges home to the 
accused, and their reckless squandering of public money in order to achieve 
their object have caused not a little surprise and grief to the poor tax-payers, 
We hope, however, that Government will give some substantial compensation 
to Mr. Tilak in view of the heavy expenses of litigation that he has had to bear 
and the needless annoyance and worry to which he was unjustifiably subjected. 
The present case affords a clear and convincing illustration of the absurdity 
and danger of the prevalent system of combining judicial and executive 
functions in one and the same officer, 


23. The proceedings in the Tilak case, which dragged their weary length for 
about two years, came to a close to-day, and it gives 

Dnydn Prakdsh (35), 8rd ug very great pleasure to inform our readers that the 
March;  Mumbat Vastbhav Wonourable the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Batty 
(40), bd Maneh s iidpe Bade have acquitted Mr. Tilak. It is very necessary on the 
(145), 8rd March. present occasion to offer congratulations to Mr. Tilak. 
A charge of forgery is a most serious affair likely to 

bring a life-long stigma on one’s character, and it is no wonder that the public 
should rejoice at Mr. Tilak’s being able to successfully meet the grave accusa- 


tion. It is impossible for others to form even an idea of the amount of mental 
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worry and pecuniary loss that Mr. Tilak was called upon to undergo in the 
present case. The advice given to Government by their officers from the begin- 
ning to the end of this case was not really sound. Government ought to have 
considered long ago whether it was just on their part to spend public money 
upon a case like this, [The Mumbai Vaibhav writes in a somewhat similar strain. 
he Samarth of Kolhapur published in an extraordinary issue for circula- 
tion among its local subscribers the news of the acquittal of Mr. Tilak which, it 
says, was specially communicated to it by wire. ‘The Vidya Vilds also expresses 
its unbounded delight at receiving the news by issuing a special supplement, and 
observes that an urgent message conveying the news to it. from Poona was 
delayed in delivery owing to the extraordinary rush at the Poona Telegraph 
_ Office of similar other messages. | 


24, ‘The Bombay Government have adopted a very liberal and generous 
policy towards the Deccan and Gujarat cultivators 
The Bombay Government where fields have been devastated by locusts. In 
and sah, doar sehen and remis- reply to a question put by the Honourable Mr. Parckh, 
sions of land revenue. . “ ae , | 
Jim-e-Jamshed (23), Ist quiring what relief had been given or was proposed 
March, Eng. cols. to be given to the cultivators and the occupants 
I of Government land in the ‘villages which have 
suffered on this account, a statement was made which showed that liberal 
suspensions and remissions have been proposed to be granted to the suffcrers., 
Suspensions are to be granted wholly to occupants—agriculturist and non- 
agriculturist alike—‘ without inquiry into the circumstances of individuals,’ 
where no crop has been secured. In the case of bad crops in Gujar4t and in 
the Konkan, the assessment is also to be wholly suspen ded, while in the Deccan 
half the amount of assessment is to be suspended.......... Turning to the 
remissions which are proposed to be granted, it is declared that where the 
crops are found to have entirely failed, remission of assessment is to be granted, 
as soon as the failure is ascertained, to all the occupants in Gujardét and the 
Konkan, and to such occupants in the Deccan as have their holdings assessed 
under Ks. 10 or have their right of transfer restricted. Where the crops havo 
not been proved to have wholly failed, remissions are to depend on the 
character of the two seasons following that in which the assessment is suspended, 
and all suspended arrears which either are in excess of one year’s revenue or 
are more than two years old are to be remitted. We doubt if Lord Lamington’s 
Government could have done better than this, and we take it that the 
principles which have been adopted will meet with general acceptance in all 
quarters.” 


25. “There scems to be no truth in the rumour that Mr. Wagle, the glass 
expert, has found native capitalists to co-operate 
Mr. N. B. Wagle’s pro- with him in starting a factory in Bengal. Such an 
posal to start a glass ce 
factory and want of Native @llegation is an insult to our community, ever content 
capital to finance his cnter- to invest at two per cent. on solid securities, such as 
prise. ae gold, silver, house property, or Government Paper. 
' Voice of India (10), 27th iat Indian capitalists would care to support private 
eb.; Sudhdrak (43), 27th ° ° . : “hes ; 
Feb., Eng. cols. enterprise by incurring risks of any kind is a reflection 
on their public spirit which we emphatically repudiate 
in the name of the nation. To prove the bond fides of these remarks, we have 
oniy to add that it is a well-known European firm in Bengal which: has offered 
to advance the necessary capital to Mr. Wagle on certain conditions, Let 
Europeans do what they like with their money—the native community has 
more legitimate objects to pursue. ‘That a single native capitalist in this land 
of Congressas, Conferences and Industrial Exhibitions should think of putting 
his capital into a now and untried enterprise is an idea which is insupportable 
to our sense of patriotism. ‘I'he nation will have none of if, But they will not 
mind contributing to the develépment of the resources of India by adopting the 
venerable cry about the drain of India’s wealth when European capitalists carry 
off to England the dividends earned by their investments in this country.” 
[The Sudhdrak writes :—“ In spite of all the tall talk that lending support to 
our industries is the only way to our economic salvation, Mr. Wagle, who 
proposes: to start a glass factory in India, is not yet fortunate in securing 
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native capitalists to support his scheme. A European firm has offered to 
advance the neeessary capital to him on certain conditions, and possibly 
Mr. Wagle will have no alternative but to accept the terms. Here is one more 
industry which for want of adequate enterprise and support is going into the 
hands of the foreigner. Our countrymen have yet to learn that it is not enough 
to be able to talk glibly about India’s regeneration and to point to the rise 
of Japan by way of illustration ; they must do as Japan did if they really aspire 
to be like Japan.”’] 


“¢. ‘A number of complaints have reached us from the Sdtdra District 
. about the issue of notices under the Land Revenue 
3 A grievance of the Inam- Qo de to Inamdars for the recovery of judi due from 
ars in the Sdtara District. seb 
Mahritta (9), 28th Feb. them. Under the Land Revenue Code, judi may no 
doubt be recovered from Inamdars as if it were 
land revenue. But what is remarkable about the present case is, that while 
notices threatening forfeiture ot imams are being served upon tne Inamdars, 
practically no action is being taken with regard to the tenants who are in 
arrears in respect of their dues to the Inamdars, If the allegation be true, then 
we may say that the unreasonable attitude of Government towards the unfortu- 
nate class of Inamdars is being pushed to an absurd extreme. It is true that 
Inamdars owe judi to Government, but it is equally true that the Government 
have taken it upon themselves to recover for the Inamdars their dues from 
tenants, which is one of the considerations for the payment of the judi. ‘These 
notices to Inamdars, therefore, mean that while Government are not going to 
discharge & primary duty imposed upon themselves, they do not hesitate to 
compel the Inamdars to perform what is but a secondary duty.” 


27. The village of Degaon in the taluka of Wai (Satira) has of late attained 
notoriety for the horrible deeds committed by some 

Alleged atrocious murder ryffians residing there. ‘lhe house of one Ganpatrao 
ay in War Taluka Dig¢he was burnt down last year by some miscreants, 
: vie Vritta (118), 29th but noserious investigation having been made into the 
March. matter, the offenders were nover brought to book. 
The people of the village are said to have committed 
many other atrocities, Only recently Ganpatrao Dighe’s grandson, a boy of 
about nine years, was murdered in cold blood in the following manner :—Some 
miscreant entered Dighe’s house, carried away the boy who was sleeping by 
the side of his mother and threw him while asleep intu a well. If the report 
be true, it reflects the highest discredit upon the local police. We trust the 
energetic Chief Constable of the taluka will try his best to bring the murderers 


to book. 


28. <A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Chronicle :—*“ You and 
Aten’ tesbilliy of the your readers will be surprised to learn that very 
Hyderabad (Sind) Police to recently some clothes helonging to the Jamadar of the 
detect and prevent crime in Fuleli Thana were stolen during the day, and to my 


that town. knowledge there is as yet no clue either of the thieves 
Ps adap Jounal (4), orof the stolen property.......... It is indeed very 
1@rep. ¥ 


painful that thieves should come to enjoy such ascnse 
of security ina town like Hyderabad, which is the head-quarters of many 
officials and which boasts of a highly paid Police Inspector. Believe me, Mr. 
Editor, the Police is tho subject of much unpleasant talk in the town. I have 
heard many a person remark that if the Police is able neither to prevent nor to 
detect crime, where is the good of maintaining it? Of course, itis better to have 
even such Police as we have got at this time than to have none atall. But the 
above remarks will enable you to see how tho land lies. You will be doing 
a great service to your co-citizens and earning their heartfelt gratitude if you 
awaken the higher authorities to a sense of the present melancholy situation 
and persuade them to do something by way of improving the local Police. 
Never was such improvement more imperatively called for. Mr. Brendon 
is reported to be a wide-awake officer, who is very anxious to redress the 
grievances of the people committed to his care. Where can he find a greater 
grievance >” | 
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29. ‘‘A wealthy and very respectable zamindar of Nowshahro Feroz has 
okt sent us a complaint against the Mukhtyarkar of the 
ne gerd wg eg place, Mr. Tulsidas Ojha. This gentleman on his 
arkar in Sind, transfer to Nowshahro requested the said zamindar 
‘ Alias (46) Bang (47) to allow him the use of his bungalow to which was 
20th Feb., Eng. cole. » attached a private mosque. ‘The zamindar being 
. apprehensive of desecration of the place of worship, 
Mr. Tulsidas reassured him on the point and was allowed to occupy the house 
free of rent. After some time it was found that the yard of the mosque had 
been raised and converted into a sort of terrace. The zamindar protested and 
asked the place to be restored to its original state and the bungalow to be 
vacated. ‘This only angered the Mukhtyarkar, whose wrath, our correspondent 
says, took the form of various acts of disfavour. The Mukhtyarkar has not even 
had the grace to vacate the bungalow. Is he to be allowed to outrage the religious 
feclings of Muhammadans for nothing? But the complaint of the zamindar 
does not end here. He may be wrong, but he connects with this affair a 
certain prosecution which was soon after instituted by a certain Bania against 
a nephew of the zamindar, the complaint being that the said nephew had 
taken by force (and without remuneration) from the complainant a can of gheo of 
the value of 6 annas and forced him to cleanse pots defiled by Muhammadans, 
The prosecution was filed before Mr. Tulsidas, but from,the abusive and threaten- 
ing language used towards witnesses the accused feared that his conviction 
was a foregone conclusion, So affidavits were filed before the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate with a view to obtain a transfer. The application being rejected, 
it has been renewed before the Sadar Court. It stands to reason that when 
there is so much ill-feeling between the Magistrate and the accused, the latter 
can hardly expect impartial justice from the former. We would suggest that 
if the case is transferred it must go to the files of some Huropean Magistrate. 
The nature of the case makes this course imperative.’ [The Prabhdt writes :— 
“ if there is any truth in the allegations made in the Al-Hag against Mr. ‘l'ulsidas 
Ojha, Mukhtyarkar of Nowshahro, the authorities must take immediate notice 
of the lJatter’s conduct......... Of course, they cannot take action merely on 
the strength of complaints in the Al-Hag, but will have to satisfy themselves 
first that our contemporary has not been misinformed.’ | 
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30. Thefts and robberies have become pretty common occurrences of 
late in Karachi, and it is to be regretted that the local 
Frequency of thefts at Police are unable either to bring the offenders to book 


64 OE (78), 26th OF to render prompt assistance to the people when the 
Feb. sii latter raise alarms in cases of house breaking for pur- 


poses of theft. The thicves do not scruple to enter 
houses even in broad daylight, while the Police are unable to stop these 
nefarious practices. We hope the higher authorities will take the necessary 
measures to bring the ladmashes to book and to allay the apprehensions and 
general sense of insecurity felt by the Karachi public. 


Legislation. 


31, ‘“ We have not yet heard the last of the Official Secrets Bill. <A series 

: ; of attacks are to be delivered against the definition 

cee core ae of ‘ Civil Affairs’ proposed by the Select Committee 
March. me Ve) sith a determination worthy of the Japanese at Port 
Arthur. Sir A. T. Arundel, however, is more nervous 

than Alexeieff, and he hopes to cover his movements behind the word ‘im- 
portant’ set up at a convenient place in. the section. But what is the test 
of the importance of a secret ?......+ .» From the standpoint of public interests 
the distinction between military and civil secrets is purely artificial. If there 
be jobbery in the Commissariat Department, why should it not be exposed ? ..... 
The real test of objectionableness or otherwise of the publication of a secret 
| | is whether such publication is detrimental to the interests of the State. If 
| that cannot be applied in practice, the best thing is to omit the whole of 
the clauses in which the word ‘civil’ is now proposed to be introduced, 
Sir A. T, Arundel began with the comprehensive word ‘civil’; later on he. 
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specified political matters ; then came the public debt; at the next meeting 
of the Council the Honourable Member may take out another weapon from 
his armoury. Is it desirable, for example, to publish prematurely documents 
which have an intimate bearing on the appointment of a high official—a 
Chief Commissioner, a Lieutenant-Governor, a High Court Judge or a Member 
of Council? And yet we are not sure that cven in such cases the Government 
will be prepared always to prove any injury to public interests. One can never 
give a complete catalogue of ‘important’ secrets, Tho only logical course 
is either to delete the whole clauses sought to be amended or to rely upon the 
test of injury to public interests.”’ 


32. The report of the Sclect Committee on the Universities Bill shows 
Indian Universities Bill. that no material change in the provisions of the 
Mahritta (9), 28th Keb. original draft has resulted from the Committce’s 

labours. <A little pruning here and there could hardly 
alter the essential character of the Bill. The minutes of dissent aro three 
in number. In the first, the Llonourable Mr. Raleigh, Sir Denzil [bbetson 
and the Honourable Mr. Pedler protest against a statutory share of one-half 
the number of the Chanccllor’s nominations to the Senate being reserved 
for the body of persons ‘ following the profession of education’ on the ground 
that by the area of the Chancellor’s nominations being so restricted he will be 
unable to make up the number of teachers required without including some 
teachers who have no special claim to be IT ellows......... We admit that 
suci a restriction may have at times such an cilect, but after all is not the 
restriction to a particular class better than leaving the field open toall kinds 
of professions, when we know for certain that the exercise of the power of 
nomination by the Chancellor has been so far arbitrary and injudicious ? — ‘Lhis 
dissenting minute is a proof that the success of cducationists on the Sclect Com- 
mittee has resulted in the creation of a position inconvenient to the official 
authors of the Bill, who have thus cause for repentance for the preponderance they 
gave to educational interests on the Committec. The other dissenting minutes 
are written by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Dr. Ashutosh 
Mukhopadliyaya......... Professor Gokhale’s minute isa cogently reasoned docu- 
mont, the conclusions therein being correctly deduced from admitted premises. 
.ss..eeee Lt contains one or two smart hits which are amply justified by the inconsi- 
derateness of the authors of the Bill. One of the objects of this Bill is avowedly 
to secure a uniformity of constitution and working in the different Universities 
in [ndia. But the only uniformity which tie Bill has been able to secure is of a 
purely superficial character.......... Mr, Gokhale’s incisive analysis of the incon- 
grucus position held by Government in this matter is, we think, a masterpicce 
of its kind. ‘ho other hit is aimed at the claim that by enabling the Univer- 
sities to undertake tutorial functions Government are heralding an altogether 
new era inthe history of higher education. A teaching University can no 
more be made out of the present financial condition of any Indian University 
than bricks could be made out of straw. The present Bill, which can fix 
statutory maxima and minima for the representation of classes and interests, docs 
not, however, make any dofinite provision for a certain number of chairs, labor- 
atories or libraries to be instituted in the Universities to start with, for this would 
evidently mean the imposition of a financial burden upon Government, But even 
the special grants which the Executive Government has sanctioned as a floating 
capital for this Curzonian scheme of University reform are inadequate in amount 
and limited in point of time. It follows, therefore, that Government are by 
this Bill making every provision for the improvement of education excepting 
the right one, that is to say, provision of funds, and the scheme of reform must 
therefore prove abortive......... Government, however, cannot afford to wait 
a single moment for the overthrow of the Senates as they are at present consti- 
tuted, and this evidently shows the comparative importance which Government 
attach to a reform of the Senates on the one hand, and the development of the 
resent examining into teaching Universities! Professor Gokhale’s principal 
objection to the Bill is on tho ground of the changes for the worse that will be 
effected in the constitution of the Senates. The reduction of the number, itself 
an evil, is aggravated by the probability that in the new Senates educationists 
will get a preponderance, and a majority of these will be foreigners who have no 
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personal interest in this country....... As regards the high standard of efficiency 
in teaching staff, and the equipment and appurtenances to be demanded from 
Colleges, the honourable member puts the case very vividly by citing his own 
College as an instance of the slow growth of collegiate institutions even under 
the most favourable conditions of workers and public sympathy. In our 
opinion he might have usefully added to this vivid effect if he had asked 
Government themselves to say how their own institutions in the different 
departments of education had progressed, when they had at their commard 
the resources and powers of the State! His remarks as to the periodical 
inspection of Colleges are also sensible. We do not quite see the importance 
of the point of cost which Mr. Gokhale raises in this connection. But we 
whole-heartedly endorse his view that such inspection must only have an 
irritating effect upon the authorities responsible for the conduct of the more 
important of our Colleges The fact that Dr. Bhandarkar has written 
no minute of dissent may cause surprise in certain quarters. For ourselves 
we had known what to expect from him. We believe that Dr. Bhandarkar 
has neither sound views nor the courage of his convictions on the present 
question, and it is very possible that having regarded his nomination to the 
Council as an honour that always brings with it a mandate, he must have 


allowed his official bent of mind to be all the more accentuated on the present 
occasion.”’ 


33. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has once more laid the public under deep 

ee : obligations by his fearless and able minute of dissent 
a (43), 29th Feb from the Report of the Select Committee appointed to 
oo revise the Universities Bill. He has taken a brief survey 

of all the Universities in this country and shown that the proposed Bill was not 


‘needed, for the Universities already possess the legal power to undertake teaching 


functions. Nor can it be argued that all the educational experts in the country 
were ‘eating their hearts’ for the change, for in the case of Allahabad at least, 
both the University and the Local Government have objected to the Bi!l in clear 
and emphatic language. ‘They fear that ‘the Bill if passed into law as it stands 
might seriously injure, and certainly not benefit,’ their University. There 
could also be no sufficient reason why stringent rules regarding affiliation and 
disaffiliation should be made applicable to Bombay, since the Bombay University 
has been very careful in affiliating colleges, No doubt some of the modifications 
which the Select Committee have made are in the right direction, but they fail 
to take off the sting of the proposed measure There are very grave 
objections against the proposed reconstitution of Senatcs and Syndicates, 
inasmuch as the numbers fixed for the new Senates are too small, the 
proportion thrown open to election is also too small, and the limit of five 
years to the duration of a Fellowship is unsatisfactory. The most telling 
objection against the measure in our opinion is the one raised by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, when he says that ‘ it is not fair to the people of this 
country that the control of this work should be entrusted almost exclusively to 
a body of men whose personal interest in the country is only temporary and 
whose own children receive their higher education elsewhere than in the Indian 
Universities.’ After all these precautions taken to secure overwhelming 
majorities on the Senates and Syndicates, Government are anxious to leave as 
little of the actual control of education in the hands of these bodies as possible, 


even to the extent of making these bodies feel it as an insult. This is certainly 
not very dignified.”’ 


34, ‘The real character of the changes embodied in the Universities Bill 
ee : has now been fully understood by the Indian public, 
K sin eshe ty (9), 28th Feb, and no amount of denunciation, ridicule and lament- 
ing. cols.; Gujarat Mitra , oe : : bos ; 
(20), 28th Feb,, Eng. cols. ation over the incapacity of its critics to appreciate 
its wonderful but hidden merits can convince them 
to the contrary. ‘The Bombay Presidency Association deserves credit for the 
masterly manner in which it has exposed the errors committed by the Univer- 
sities Commission in their report and the dangers of the proposed legislation, 
and the Honourabe Mr. Gokhale’s minute runs on almost the very lines on 
which the Honourable Mr. Mehta in his speeches before the Senate of the 
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Bombay University and the Bombay Presidency Association assailed the 
legislative measure proposed by Government............. The unwisdom of 
passing one legislative measure for all the Universities has been exposed in the 
representations emanating from this Presidency in unequivocal language, and 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale says that the grave inconvenience of dealing with 
five different Universities in one and the same Bill became abundantly clear 
in the course of the discussions of the Select Committee. The Allahabad 
University was established in 1887. It already possesses the legal power to 
undertake teaching functions, and no legislation is needed to enlarge its powers 
in that direction,......... The Syndicate, whose views are described by the local 
Government as representing ‘the best available expert opinion on the Bill 
in its bearing on the Allahabad University,’ have emphatically objected to the 
Pi isstin 8 The local Government has concurred in this view. And yet, as 
observed by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the Bill is being forced upon those 
provinces for the sake of securing what the Syndicate aptly term ‘surface 
uniformity.’ Again, the Bombay University has exercised its power of 
afhliation most sparingly. The low commercial rivalry between colleges which 
is rightly objected to does not exist on our side, and yet the same restrictions 
in the matter of affiliations and the same drastic powers for the inspection 
and control of affiliated colleges are proposed to be provided in the case of 
our University as elsewhere. The Bill proposes to reduca the proportion of 
elected members in the Senates of the Allahabad and Punjab Universities 
from one-half to one-fifth. Lixcept on the principle of uniformity, what is the 
justification for this retrograde change? ......... The Universities Bill confers 
on the Universities the requisite legal power to appoint University professors 
and equip University libraries, laboratories and museums. But thera is no 
definite obligation imposed upon them to institute a certain number of chairs. 
Lord Curzon’s Government, while anxious to restrict the area of education by 
imposing stringent conditions in connection with the affiliation of colleges, 
will not bind themselves to found chairs or lectureships in connection with the 
Universities. All that they have publicly undertaken to do is to devote 
for the next five years a sum not exceeding five iakhs a year to carry out 
the proposed reforms in University education, The time limit to this special 
grant shows that Government do not intend to undertake expenditure of a 
permanent character for the foundation of University chairs, As remarked by 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the proposal to tarn our Universities into teach- 
ing bodies is the only part of the Bill which has been universally approved, 
and yet this seems to be the only provision which will not come into 
operation for along time to come. The major portion of the special grant 
is likely to be absorbed, firstly, by Government institutions and secondly, by 
Missionary Colleges. Government Colleges are, it is notorious, anything but 
model colleges even after a period of fifty years. The reproach now resting 
upon them is likely to be more or less wiped off by spending money on the 
provision of hostels and laboratories. We wish Lord Curzon’s Government had 
borne in mind that if Government have not found themselves in a position to 
carry out the most necessary reforms in connection with their own colleges for 
half a century, it is not only grossly unfair but also highly prejudicial to the 
best interests of education in this poor country to throw almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the path of new institutions or make their rise and growth almost 
an impossibility.” [The Gujdrat Mitra makes similar remarks. | 


35. “The Universities Bill has emerged from the Select Committee a 
ee considerably improved and modified measure, but it has 
Feb ae - oft : 2 failed to receive the approval of the Honourable Mr. 
Sen oe Gokhale and others. In his very slashing minute of 
dissent that gentleman has pointed out his objections, and condemned the Bill 
with 2 vehemence which one does not generally associate with his utterances...,... 
Of course, the Bill cannot be said to be a perfect measure, and there may be a 
lingering doubt left in the minds of most of us that it might have been possibly 
made a little more liberal so as to disarm public opposition and to remove the 
irritation which is being so generally felt. But one cannot help regretting that so 
able and accomplished a man as Mr. Gokhale should have so far failed to discern 
in it any good point as to make it difficult for him to see how the standard of 
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education could at all be raised by it. Since so respectable an authority as Mr. 
Gokhale has chosen to protest against it in such unmeasured language, it will 
not be out of place to point out that, in spite of his condemnation, ‘the 
amended Bill is an Educationists’ Bill? The Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar, 
whose name is a household word as an eminent scholar and teacher, Mr. ‘Theo- 
dore Morison, the Principal of Aligarh College, Mr, Pedler, of the Educational 
Department of Bengal, and Mr. Bilderbeck, who holds an equally responsible 
post in Madras, have agreed as to the amended Bill. Any way Government, 
when pressing the Bill on the country, will be able to claim that they have not 


elected to do so without the advice of some of the most eminent authorities on 
education that the country possesses.”’ 


36. “It is gratifying to note that the Khoti Bill controversy has at last 
been closed and a measure has been put on the 
Sir James Monteath and Statute Book which has met with the approval of all 
the Khoti Bill. | mW é' ‘ 
Jaém-e-Jamshed (28), Qnaq Teasonable and thoughtful persons. the way in which 
March, Eng. cols. Government have dealt with the measure is deserving 
of the highest praise, and if there is any single member 
of it to whom that praise is due in a larger measure than to others, it is Sir James 
Monteath. Ungrudging tribute was paid to him at the last Council meeting 
‘for the sympathetic manner in which he had dealt with the measure.’ Those 
who are in the habit of complaining that the Bombay Government 1s arbitrary 
in its methods of legislation and that public opinion is not sufficiently consulted 
by it, will have, in this one instance at least, to modify their judgment.......... 
Altogether the conduct of the Bombay authorities has been marked in this 
matter by statesmanship and sympathy which cannot but create a most favour- 
able impression on the public mind, and we once again congratulate them on 
this happy termination of a long-standing difficulty.” 


37. The Bombay Motor Car Bill which has passed through the second 
reading is, in its modified form, a substantial im- 
Bombay Motor Car Bill. provement on the original draft. The objection 
me ... Yaised in ‘some quarters against the proposal to 
Re get pom af oe label the cars appears to us to be sentimental and 
(77), Ist March. frivolous. The clause in question, while aifording 
immunity to safe and skilful drivers, will facilitate 
the bringing to book of reckless and unskilful ones. It is true that owing to 
the present limited use of motor cars, they do not constitute a danger to 
public safety just now. But there can be no question that they will, in course 
of time, come extensively into vogue inthe near future, when the operation 
of the clause in question will go a great way in preventing them from being a 
standing menace to the public safety. The Honourable Mr. Fulton, who is 
responsible for the Bill, was, in our opinion, well advised in abandoning, for the 
present, the clause relating to a restricted monopoly for a public motor car 
service. Moreover, his favourable reception of the suggestions of several of the 
non-official members is a clear indication of the fact that Government were 
actuated in bringing forward the Bill by a sincere desire for the public safety, 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somewhat similar comments. | 


Educa tion. 


38. Ever since Mr. Giles was appointed to preside over the destinies 

of the Bombay Educational Department, he has 

Comments on the new jntroduced a number of changes in the system of 

ar Code, public instruction prevailing in the Presidency. The 
nyan Prakash (85), 3rd ee . epee 

Sak publication of a revised Grant-in-aid Code is the latest 

instance of his reforming zeal. Some of the provi- 

sions of the new Code are calculated to undermine the independence of the 

proprietors of private institutions and to make their claim to a grant-in-aid from 

Government dependent upon so many conditions as to render it almost 

impossible to establish it successfully. The giving of grants will thus rest, 

practically upon the sweet will of the Educational Inspector, and only those. 

who might be well versed in the art of flattery can hope to secure them. ‘The 
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new Code makes instruction in six instead of four subjects obligatory upon the 
conductors of private schools desirous of obtaining grants, while the scale of 
grants remains the same as before. This means that managers of schools will 
be required to spend more upon their schools without thereby acquiring a right 
to demand increased grants. In short, it seems that Mr. Giles is particularly 
hard upon the conductors of private schools and does not wish that such institu- 
tion should continue to exist at all. 


39. ‘Among the interpellations of non-official members at the last 
meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council was one by 
The Bombay Government the Honourable Mr. Mehta, inquiring what instruc- 
“aed ¥ Vernacular Text- tions had been given by Government to the Committee 
ooks Vommittee. : : ; 
Jim-e-Jamshed (28), 1st ®ppointed to revise the text-books used in vernacular 
March, Eng. cols. schools as to the lines on which such revision is to be 
carried on. In the light of the very erroneous impres- 
sions which have taken hold of the public mind in the matter, we cannot but 
think the question to be extremely opportune. Government, in response to it, 
have made a clear statement of their instructions, and from this it appears that 
the Committee has been given a free hand to draw upon whatever assistance it 
may think fit of outsiders capable of assisting in this work. it has been authorized, 
we read in the reply of Government, to invite the co-operation and assistance 
of scholars and experts in the Presidency, either for the supply of particular 
lessons or for criticism and revision of existing lessons. The Committee is, 
moreover, empowered to collect materials for revision from all sources available, 
including the other provinces of India. This shows that the work is not to be done 
by a single individual, as it is erroneously supposed, and that the Committee 
will have an opportunity of obtaining the help and co-operation of all who are 
best qualified to lend their assistance in this matter. Whether this co-opera- 
tion will be fully availed of, of course, remains to be seen. We daresay Mr. 
Giles will see that it is done so to the fullest possible extent, and that the Presi- 
dency will have a series of text-books whose value will be acknowledged even 
by those who are now sceptical as to the qualifications of the agency employed 
to prepare them and as to the methods it proposes to adopt.’’ 


40. “The evening party kindly given by Mrs. Batty this week to the 
native school-mistresses of Bombay, at which Her 
Status of Vernacular Excellency Lady Lamington and other friends of 
School-mistressesin Bombay. edycation were present, may lead to substantial good 
Voice of India (16), 5th f : - , 
RES or this most deserving but least appreciated class of 
public servants. The lot of the vernacular school- 
mistress is far from enviable. She has to do hard, often harassing, work on 
Rs. 10 per month, has few prospects, and often no other source of income. In 
many Gases the ten rupees go to feed three or four mouths, And when it is seen 
that the ayah or nurse gets from fifteen to twenty rupees a month, with everything 
found, the position of the native school-mistress will strike one as reflecting no 
credit on the State or onsociety. ‘The school-mistress on about one shilling and 
nine pence a week for decent living, clothes and all, however, represents the policy 
of the Government in the matter of primary instruction, and till Government 
enables the Department of Education to be more liberal in the matter of salary, 
pension, and so on, the enlightenment of the masses, and especially of our girl 
population, will be more or less of a pretence. The community asa whole is still 
far from realizing the value of education for girls—that there are possibilities of 
a wider and more fruitful social career before the girl-student than before the 
boy-student ; that as daughter, sister, wife and mother, the former is better 
fitted to carry the torch of popular knowledge than her brother. What chance is 
there, for instance, for altered ideas on personal hygiene, sanitation and similar 
questions that have a vital bearing on the public health till the education of 
our girls is put upon a sounder footing, and the class of school-mistresses have 
something like a future to look forward to? His Excellency the Governor 
spoke the other day as to the cleanliness of the inside of the poor man’s house 
in Bombay. That was a generous remark, but the actualities of everyday life 
in the city will hardly bear it out......... Be that as it may, the head of the 
Bombay Government will not deny that the status of the vernacular school- 
mistress calls urgently for improvement.” 
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41, “Ourattention has been drawn to a very grave disability under which 
Ge ae the Muhammadans of this Presidency labour, and 
clusion of Urdu from the WHich we venture to bring to the notico of Govern- 
recognised Vernaculars of ment as one which can be easily redressed and which 
the Bombay Presidency. is in no way subject to the oft-repeated ery of the 
Oriental Ievriew (10), 24th deficiency of Muhammadan education, unless indeed 
— we are to be told that the acquirement of proficiency 
in the Marathi and Gujaréti languages is to be considered a sine qua non of 
liberal education. We refer to the rule which enforces theso dialects as the 
vernaculars of Western India to the rigid exclusion of Urdu, so that a Muham- 
madan pleader cannot plead in the Mofussil Courts in his own tongue, nor any 
petitions, applications or the like be presented in that language. This means 
that, for the efficient rendering of their cases, Muhammadan or Findustani liti- 
gants must either finda Muhammadan lawyer, who is an expert in Marathi 
and Gujarati, or must be forced to employ a» Hindu or possibly a Parsi repre- 
sentative. The seriousness of this hardship was conspicuously shown during the 
Wai riots, when Hindu pleaders refused to act for Muhammadans, and the latter 
were, therefore, to a large extent debarred from legal assistance. We trust that 
we shall not be accused of asking too much, when, on behalf of the Muham- 
madans and of Urdu-speaking people in Western India, we ask the Government 
to make their vernacular equally recognised with those cf their Hindu and 
Gujariti-speaking fellow-subjects, It is a matter for surprise that the question 
has not been taken up by any of the recent Muhammadan Conferences, nor by 
any of the Anjumans that have been working for years. No doubt, Marathi 
and Gujariti are the most largely spoken and more largely the languages of the 
Courts in the Bombay districts, but after all Hindustani is the lingua franca 
of India and should hold its place everywhere equally with the other tongues, 
Its permission would be largely optional, and would not, therefore, be attended 
by any such inconvenience as is caused by its exclusion.”’ 


Ruilways. 


42, <A correspondent writes to the Sin Vartamdn as follows:—The ill- 
paren ees considered and wholesale alterations in the timings of 
| ee On fee: &, B, & ©. I. Railway have evoked 
table of the B LB. & G1. Universal dissatisfaction amongst the Railway travel- 
Railway. ling public, Despite the strong protests pouring in 
Sanj Vartamdn (77), 29th from every quarter and the sustained agitation that 
_ is being carried on in the Press, the Railway autho- 
rities have not yet taken any measures to redross the just grievances of the 
public, nor have they deigned to reply to most of the representations address- 
ed to them on the subject, Under the operation of the new time-table, mer- 
chants and tradesmen who have every now and then to travel on this line are 
sul jected to grave inconvenience and delay, and their hardships can more easily 
be imagined than described. ‘To cite an instance, a passenger while travelling 
on foot from Kholwad to Sion station in order to catch the midnight train was 
drowned while crossing the ‘lapti ex route. Nor are instances wanting in 
which passengers have been robbed of their articles of luggage and the 
ornaments on their persons in the dead of night. We trast Government will 
bestow due consideration on these grievances and compel the authorities con- 
cerned to cancel the changes in the time-table that have proved such a fertile 
source of trouble and inconvenience to the travelling public. 


Municipalities. 


43. “ Under no circumstances could the Indian people be said to have 
viven anything like a hearty response to the generous 
Local self-government in call made by Lord Ripon to them twenty-two years 


gp ee ey | 9th 28 to prove themselves capable of managing their 
Feb., Eng. cole, own affairs, Successive reports on the working of the 


Municipalities and Local Boards in Bombay and in 
other Piesidencies have proved that very little interest is being evinced on 
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the whole in civic affairs by the mass of the population. And what is more 
pon, i. they have borne equal testimony to the fact that the more educated 
and enlightened section of the population has not risen equal to the op- 
portunities offered to it to show that there is any widespread or gonuine desire 
among educated classes to prepare themselves for self-government, Year 
after year, Blue-Books are taken up by those who are interested in the pro- 
gress of their country to find out somo definite and encouraging evidences of 
the people’s desire to mako the best of the opportunities that are offered to 
them, and every time nothing but the most disappointing facts stare them in 
TO TWO ais cis Kvidently the constitution devised for local bodies under 
the existing Acts has not been favourable to the growth of public spirit 
amongst us, To take somo figures from the recent report on the working 
of the Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency, we find that the administration 
of these bodies extends over an arca of 122 millions of square miles, concerns 
a population of 174 millions, is vested in the hands of 48 District Boards 
and 207 '‘I‘aluka Local Boards, which consist of 3,573 members.......-- - Lhe 
elocted members represent 44°8 per cent. of the whole. ‘The nominated members 
are in a smaller measure the people’s representatives than of the Government 
hy whom they are appointed, and mostly side with the officials........... If, then, 
people find that local self-government is in reality nothing but government 
by local officers through the people, and refuse on that account to be enthusiastic 
about it, are they much to blame ? ” 


44. The plague mortality in Bombay has again reached alarming propor- 
tions, and although we are now in the midst of the 
Overcrowding in Bombay cighth visitation of the epidemic, the civic autho. 
and tho duty of the civic ities do not seem to have hit upon a well considered 
authorities in the matter, 4 ; Satie 
Gujurdti (19), 24th Keb,  SCheme of operations to combat the disease. It is 
the insanitary and overcrowded state of the dwel- 
lings in the city which is chiefly responsible for the present heavy rise in the 
death-rate. So long as people are forced to dwell in wretched hovels, owing 
to the scarcity of decent habitations, it is futile to expect any improvement in 
the public health, despite the strenuous cflorts of our energetic Health Officer, 
Dr. ‘Turner, to show satisfactory results. Unless the problem of housing the 
poor is tackled in right earnest, any improvement in the present situation is 
well-nigh impossible. 


AD. ‘ Ahmedabad was ablaze almost throughout the whole of this week 
with Municipal election affairs. In every street, and 
Municipal elections at gorner onc heard men, women and even children 


Ahmedabad. ca hae talking about this matter. Irom the result of the 
Praja Bandhu (27), 28th ae t’ , 1 , 
2. fing “ae elections from the fourteen particular wards, it appears 
shay e & . : : i 
that there has not beon any marked change in 
the present constitution......... While on this subject, w6é think it necessar 


to refer to some special features of the present elections. The thing that 
struck every one was tho presence of a number of hired ruffians belonging 
to the lowest stratum of society, and armed with stout lathis, especially 
in Khadia, Ward No. J, and in Darispur, Ward No. 1. In both of these 
wards, were it not for the efficient Police arrangements, there was every: likeli- 
hood of there being a row......... Wo know of instances in which the names 
of several cligible voters which were published in last year’s list have been 
removed from the present list. In addition to this, the names of several dead 
votors appear in the list, and while some are found more than once, the names 
of a few eligible voters have been loft out. Wedo not say that this was done 
purposely, but it must be said that it shows an amount. of carclossness, which, 
to say the least, is extremely disereditable to the hight y-paid present Secretary of 
the Municipality, who, we believe, is responsible for this work. We also desire 
to invite the attention of the higher authorities to the objectionable practice 
of appointing Municipal servants as polling olficers......... 1f we remember 
aright, a number of Government servants were appointed as polling officers 
in 1901 and there was no complaint against them. We do not know who is 
responsible for a departure from this wholesome practice on the present occasion. 
But it need hardly be said that, in order that no one may have any undue 
advantage over his rivals, the objectionable ago referred to above should 
be removed in future, which can easily be done by entrusting the work to 
Government servants, who can safely be trusted to do it without fear or favour. 


Coming to the election, the most noteworthy feature of the general ward 
election is the defeat of D. B. Ambalal. The work done by him during the 
current triennium is well-known to the people of this city, and hence it is not 
necessary to refer to it at this juncture. When one bears in mind the strong 
and combined opposition of three candidates, backed up by the subservient 
votes of a majority of mill and railway servants, coupled with those of the 
subordinates of one or two Government offices who had no free will in the 
matter of giving their votes, it is not a matter of surprise that the result has 
been what it is. We are more sorry for the people of Ahmedabad than for 
D. B, Ambalal in this affair, for there are hardly two opinions about his high 
abilities and independence. The result of the election furnishes abundant proof, 
if any were needed at all, of the absence of anything like free and independent 
voting on the part of a major portion of the electorate, and so long as this is 
the case there should not be any surprise if independent candidates turn out 
unsuccessful in the contest for seats in the Corporation.” 


46, The Broach Samachar regrets that not a single Muhammadan came 
forward to contest a seat on the local Municipal Board, 
Desirability of Muhamma- and that only Hindus and Parsis were elected to 
i. a ae heer" the represent the rate-payers of the town. In the opinion 
ak Mickhits (58), Of the paper, there should be at least three Muham- 
8rd March. madan representatives on the Board in order to 
adequately represent the interests of the community. 
The paper exhorts Muhammadan aspirants to civic honours not to be deterred from 
seeking election at the hands of the rate-payers by the fear of being defeated, 
and prays that Government will make up for the absence of the Muhammadan 
element in the Municipality by nominating three gentlemen of that community 
to the Board. 


47. Plague in the Kaira District is once more on the increase, and it is sad 
to reflect that the prospect throughout Gujarat and 
Plague measures at the whole of the Presidency is little better. There was 
ary (Kaira) and the local 4 marked increase in the plague returns last week over 
eddnk Be the figures in tl ding week, and the di 
Svddesh Bandhu (81), 2nd 5 ures in tne prece Ins week, an e aisease 
March. shows signs of working further havoc, It isthe duty 
of local bodies to strive strenuously to repel the dread 
visitant from their respective areas, and it is gratifying to learn that the 
Municipalities of Nadiad and some other towns in the district are putting forth 
vigorous efforts to prevent the spread of the disease. The Municipality of Mahu- 
da alone remains utterly indifferent to the spread of plague, and we fail to under- 
stand why Government take no notice of its lethargy in the matter. Perhaps 
the absence of the Municipal President from the town accounts for the present 
unsatisfactory state of things. We trust, however, that the higher authorities 
will not fail to set matters right by doing the needful. 


48. The plague mortality in Surat is once more rising with alarmingly 
rapid strides, and yet the local Municipality, which 
Plague measures at Surat 18 in charge of the plague administration, has not 
and the local Municipality. | awakened to its sense of duty. Of course, our long 
Gujardt Mitra (20), 48th experience of the epidemic has now convinced us of 
Fe. the futility of adopting drastic measures for checking 
the spread of the disease, yet no one can deny the 
necessity and efficacy of milder measures for combating the pestilence. We 
therefore earnestly request the Sanitary Committee of the Municipality to put 
into immediate execution the precautionary measures most widely acknowledged 
for their efficacy, namely, the evacuation of infected localities and the subjection 
of the mortality returns to a rigid and careful scrutiny and check, | 


Native States. 


49. “The Divanship of Kolhépur has never gone a-begging like that of 

| Baroda or Travancore. ‘The Maharajas of these two 
The Divanship of Kolhé- §tates have often been compelled to tax their brains to 
pur. select a Divan, but the Kolhapur State, which is the 
way. oe no, eee State most important under the direct control of the 
Bombay Government, has never suffered from want of 
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men to fill the highest posts. When the late Mr. Meherjibhai was forced to 
retire in the notorious Wray regime, His Highness found no difficulty in selecting 
a successor to the able Parsi officer, for he found in his: former Tutor and 
Private Secretary a man in every way suited to carry out his mandates. It must 
be said to the credit of Rao Bahadur Sabnis that he has been eminently successful 
in so managing the affairs of the State as not to allow even the slighest misunder- 
standing to come between himself and his august master, We thought, and 
even now think, that Rao Bahadur Sabnis was quite safe in his high post in spite 
of a report published by a Baroda contemporary last week. According to the 
Saydjt Vijay, Rao Saheb Khaserao Jadhao, Subha of Navsari, is to be the 
successor of Rao Bahadur Sabnis in the near future. The news has startled the 
public of Kolhapur, who are not aware of even a solitary instance in which the 
present Divan has made even a feeble attempt to cross the wishes of His High- 
ness or of the Political Agent, and it is our firm conviction that Rao Bahadur 
Sabnis enjoys the full confidence of His Highness. Perhaps there might be 
some truth in the rumour circulated in some quarters here that Rao Bahadur 
Desai is soon going to vacate the Administrator’s office in Sdngli and that His 
Highness has recommended Kao Bahadur Sabnis to Colonel Ferris for the post 


in recognition. of his splendid services in the sacred and delicate object on which. 


His Highness has set his heart. But even supposing that Rao Bahadur Sabnis 
_is to be promoted to the Administratorship of Sangli, we see no reason why a 


Divan should be imported from outside for Kolhdpur, for in the State itself 
theze are capable men who, by their seniority in service and. ability in adminis- 


tration, are quite fit to fill the office of the Divan.” 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th March. 1904. 
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66 | Kaira Vartaman ... -| Kaira ee | Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
é Shravak Bania) ; 55, 
67 | K4thi4widno Him4yati ...) Ahmedabad mm oa »..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
AA, 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Ssazectte .... Sadra Do. — eee eo-| Motilal Chhotalal; finda (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navefri Prakash ... ooo! Naveitri ... ee -| Rustamji Jamespji; Parsi; 55 eee bas 800 
70 | Nure Elan: oe eee! Bombay ... ...| Monthly... oe| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 37 600 
71 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad —,..| Fortnightly «| Gatalal  Mansukh; Hindu — (Visashrimdali 200 
: Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 | Praja Mitra .| Kardchi... »..| Bi-weekly eee} Narbyshankar Jajjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 975 
73 «| Praja Pok4ér are oos| OUTAGE ase oo, Weekly... woo| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... i ea 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... eet Do. ».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharolu 600 
Banin) ; 37. 
75 | Punch Dand eee} § Do, in a on oo.| Jatnndadeés Bhayvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42. 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... cool MBIMCCAUNG 40s) DG, sos oe} Savaibhai Kdéichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
sania) ; Ol. 
77. | Sanj Vartaman .| Bombay oe. coe] Daily — ove .o-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramyi Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Bustumji Nasarwanji Vatcha Candi; 
P4rsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35, 
78 | Sind Vartam4n -| Kar4chi ... eee) Weekly ove ve) Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 =| Stri Bodh ... coe ae 2 »--| Monthly eee Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
BU Surat Akhb&4r eee eo} Surat eee eee Weekly eee Oo Phirozsh4h Edalyji Patel ; P4rsi ’ 48 eee oe 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha ‘a tee eae -»-| Anopsi Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
30. 
HInpl. | 
82 | Pandit... cee soe] Poona eee vee! Weekly vos eee} Govindrao Gangdram Winwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari); 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... at ee -++| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahinan) ; 38. 
K{NARKESE. 
84 |Digvijaya...  o. +r} Gadag .. «| Weekly...  ...| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling&yat) : 36. 
25 | Hubli Patra ‘ae «| Hubli... 000 BI D00 oes e-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. } 
86 |} Karndtak Vritta »».| Dharwar e+} Do. ose | (1) Shivram Mahddev Khadnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
| | (2) Anndch4rya Bilfchdrya Hoskeri; Hindu 
! (Deshasth Br4hman) ; 04. 
g7 | Loki Bandhu se.. cool Do. ove jot a ke | Gururdo R4gtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40, 
88 | Loka Mitra ooo eee Haveri (Dhar-; Dow ... «| Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
w4r). Brihman) ; 27. 
89 | R4jahansa... re «.-| Dharwar cool DQe ove ee] Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 76 
) héda Brahman); 40. ; 
90 | Rasik Ranjini ... ...| Gadag .. w-| Dee oe eee Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanojaj} 200 
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91 | Arunodaya one .|Théna ... ses| Weekly veo ' ,,.| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chit pawan 300 
Brahman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... ise eoe| Dhulia ... : DO. om eee Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 30. : 
93 | Bakul ot .| Ratnagiri j Do. ace eee) Hari Dharmaéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
94 | Belgaum Samachar .| Belgaum... ma ae os Hari Bhikiji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
4A). 
95 | Bhu’'t oe .»»| Bombay ...| Monthly si Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
96 | Chandanshu ee o+e| Tasvaon ... .| Weekly ... {| Remehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | Chandrak4nt ee Ohikodi ... ia a an | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
98 | Chandrodaya : eee, Chiplan .o. ‘al Be ae -| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahinan); 37. 
9? | Chikitsak ... i «| Belgaum ; ee oe oo Abdi Réimehandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
100 | Chitragupta eae wd Karad wie . DG... ses Th Jagannath Balaji Sapre ; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Braliman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta .. .| Kolhapur ; | ee | Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu {Chandra- 150 
scniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66, 
102 | Deshakdlavartam4an wee) Hrandol eee one Bis wea »-| Mahadev Pandurane Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
(Veshasth Brihman) ; 39. 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ... woe! Dharwar ue Do. ; | Rio Saheb Antéji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 53. 
104 Dnydn S4gar On ee, Kolhapur ; De ..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 388. 
105 | Windu Punch ast Re es os Da ta | Shridhar Vaman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 39. 
106 Jagadddarsh oe ».. Ahmednagar os Be Ss ».| Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| , pawan Brihman) ; 50. : 
107 | Jagadhitechchhu ... -| Poona ... : son ees\ Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman); 73. 
108 | SagatsumAch4r ...| Thana ... : DO. vee ee| Trimbak A’‘baji Raje; IWfindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
109 KA — ijt SI cas ‘ Do, eee | Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu] 6,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
110 Kalpataru ... aa | Sholapur ove ie’ cee ove Gavind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 876 
3ri#hman; 44, 
111 | Karmanuk oes oes| POONAses ie ae .-| Ilari Ndrdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral ICoxil ee ..-| Bombay... ...| Monthly . Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhddal 2,000 
| Bradbiman) ; 4%. | | | 
113 | Kesari ne vict ROOM See wee] Weekly ooo | Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu! 14,000 
. 3 (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... hoe oa ee e-| Bhanu Kéoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
115 | Khéndesh Vaibhav a gal w.| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata . sae »..| Vengarla a eee .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 26. | 
117 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ...| Sdtdra ... a ae »».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 150 
38. 
118 | Moda Vritta a ag tk es ck es Se «| KAshindth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... = a ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| | 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
120 Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. bee 1,250 
121 | Nagar Samfchfr... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do.  . ye.) Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
122 | Nésik Vritta ...  ...| Nasik ... 4.) Do. os ...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 27. | 
123 | Nip4ni Vaibhav...  ...| Nipdmi ... —ow| Dow ane | Vishnu R&mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. ' 
124 Nyay Sindhu eee aes Ahmednagar gee Do. eee eee Wiaman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 890 
' Bréhman) ; 30. ) 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan .../ Pandharpur | Do. 4. we| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| Brahman) ; 32 : 
126 | Pandkari Mitra ... veel Do. coe vet’ DO. = oe-~—Ss eee} Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| ' 100 
| | Brahman) ; 40. : 
! 
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Maritui—continued. | 


127 | Poona Vaibhav .. — «| Vadgaon oe-| Weekly oe 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika .-| Jalgaon ... 


...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 37. 
wel Dow ooo. . oof Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Windu (Deshasth 200 
Br4timan) ; 38. 
129 | Pralodh Ratna... eee] DATEL — vee eee} Monthly | Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51... 7D 


130 | Pratod _.., os -««| Islampur ..| Weekly.., e| Ramchandra Ndréyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 


(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
181 | Réghav Bhushan... uae Ga ie a ae «| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Iindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 


132 | Satya Mitré vee ...| M&legaon ol ee »|Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan ves | Alibay ... ae OE Nes ooo} R&oji Hart Athavle ; MWindu (Chitpiwan Brah- 200 
man) 3 
oe »--| Hari Nar4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
Brihman) ; 57. 
| Kolhapur wt BO 4a eo} Gopal Vithal Mantri; ILindu (Strasvat Brah- 500 
| man); 24. 


134 Satya Shodhak eee eee Ratnagiri ees Do. 
135 | Shahu Vijay a... 


186 | Sholipur Samachar eo! Sholipur ove. Se ee | Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (amati);44  ... 375 

137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -++| Shrigonda acl ee | Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 

138 | Shri Shahu eee coe] ALATA vee nw DA wm ee Varnan Hari Dhavle ; Windu (Deshastha DBréh- 100 


man) ; 22. 

a a 6| Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Iindu (Chitp4awan 150 
Br4hman) ; 30. 

140 |Sumant ... re oocl MATEO enc -_— ok vee) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 

tha Bréhman) ; 93. 

14] | Sudarshan... ten 1 Ahmednagar a a ae wee} Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Windu (Chitp#wan 400 
Brihman) ; 36. 

142 | Sudhdkar ... vn »- | Pen awe a ae wee) Nirdyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 4.00 

| Brahman); 43. 

on we Ganesh Neriyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 

Brahman) ; 3%. 

144 | Vartadarsh rr ooo] Malvan o.- ne A ee ..| Pundalik Appiji Nitkar; Hindu (Blandiri) ; 150 

| 24. 

eee . Shankar Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 

: pawan Britian); 48. 

146 | Vidyarthi... ois wee} Nandurbaér ak a ..., Saddshiv Visnan Mardthe; Tindu (Chitpawan 500 

Br4hman) ; 25. 


147 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér .,.| Bombay... --.| Monthly... We (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni 


139 | Shubh Suchak ... “we De aa 


143 | Udyamotkarsh ... »e-| Bombay eee “5h 


145 | Vidya Vilas ove eeo| Kolhapur sel Do. 


vee 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th  Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhiman). | 

148 Vrittas#r eee eee oe) Wit ooo eee Weekly nr suet Lakshman Mauhwdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit 250 
| pawan Brihman) ; 51. | 

149 | Vritta Sudha eee ooo] SAtArA cco at ak te wee) Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth, 100 
Brithinan) ; 38. | 

ae ...| Nana Didaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 400 

nan) ; 37. 


150 Vydp4ri eee eee eee Poona eve eee Do. 


SINDI. 


151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... eo.| Karachi... 


me Weekly ... eee} Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 


152 | Muin-ul-Islim ek: Me ie Ne see| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan 
163 Sind Sudhir eee eee Do. eee 


65. 
De aes ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 — ... 500 


154 | Sookree ,,, ove aes ie ane es sat) De .| Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 


URDU. 


155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai --- {Bombay ..-| Monthly ...| Mahamad a Anvar Ali; Muhammadan’ 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 

156 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ... | Weekly ... ...| Munshi Mirzalit walad Munshi Inayatali ; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
157 | Bombay Punch Bahddur Da ih, ea, .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;, 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 

158 | Habibul Akhb4r ..,, oo at ie ae ...| Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 Sultdn-ul-Akhbdér ee Do. woe eee Daily eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 

160 Tejarati Gazette eee eos Do. eee eee Monthly... sd Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
16] Tohfa-i-Deccan eee eee Poona ee eee Weekly eoe eee Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
| ae (Shaik) ; 36. | 
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MaRa’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika ,.. enc o-| Bagalkot ooo] Weekly ceo ee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
163 | Siddheshvar ors —.. oe oo a ke soo] Parashrim Shivaji Powdr; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 125 

| 43. 


MarAtut AND UrRpU. 


164 Champevati eee --| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé4jurkar; Hindu 150 


Deccan). (Brahman); 85. 
165 | Gulbarga Samachar ».| Gulbarga on De ut »--| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 850 
4,4, | 


MaBA’THI AND SANSKEBIT. 


166 | Bramhodaya oe oe | Kolhapur ...( Weekly ... ».| Nervyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Br@hman). 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


167 | A Luz ‘ice ‘cba ...| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 BAe ee 700 


| 


Notes —A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers an‘ Pericdicals. 
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ENGHISH. 
6a' Indian Textile Journal.} Bombay ...| Monthly ...| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer os. 800 


GuJARATI. 


67a' Loka Mitra ... .»| Bombay ...| Bi-weekly —...! oes eee a 


MAsATHI, 
1024; Dharma ~~ oe fae ...| Weekly .o| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Qhit-; 200 
pawan Brahman); 48, 


ute Mumbai Punch ..., Kochara 4 Monthly ion ican ee 
| Urpte. | | | 
isza! Guru Ghantal Punch \ Bombay ...| Weekly aie : tnsecs ove 


Enauish, MarAtul | | 
AND GUJARATI. | 


50a| Hind Vijaya see vee} Daroda wee Weekly «| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu} 500 
(Shrawak Kania). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “There are many retired civilians in Enzland who are very fond of 
discoursing before English audiences on the short- 
Mr. Donald Smeaton on ¢omings of the Indian administration. Mr. Donald 
the Indian Administration. Smeaton, who met with a serious di 
Indu Prakdsh (86), 7th ’ : es lsappoint ment 
March, Eng. cols. towards the close of his official career, has also taken 
to this alluring and inexpensive pastime. Mr. Smea- 
ton recently delivered a lecture before a Scotch audience, wherein, after point- 
ing out the defects in the present system of administration, he sketched out a 
cut and dry scheme for the better administration of the Indian Empire. 
Mr. Smeaton’s scheme looks very attractive on paper. The only question is 
whether in the near future it is capable of being actually carried out. 
Mr. Smeaton would reduce taxation by simplifying the system of administra- 
tion. His plan includes the visionary prospect of native Governors with Coun- 
cils ruling small provinces. Even the most ardent and sanguine Congressman 
could never in his wildest dreams have approached this ideal....... The natives 
of India certainly would feel flattered by the prospects of small governorships 
looming eaptivatingly on the distant horizon. But we very much doubt if 
Mr, Smeaton would give effect to his own suggestions if he were next year 
created Viceroy or Secretary of State for India.” 


9. ‘The news of a series of Russian reverses in the Far East has created 
quite a commotion in that country. The patriotism 
Contrast between tho pa- of the Russians seems to have been thoroughly 
pre lage Russians and yoysed. Huge crowds were seen before the Imperial 
Kél (109), 11th March. palace at St. Petersburg. School-boys were seen 
| parading the streets singing psalms and carrying 
banners in their hands. ‘lhere were demonstrations of patriotism in theatres, 
and patriotic hymns were chanted in the middle of the performance. Even 
the penniless poor displayed an ardent desire to learn war news. In one place 
thousands of persons knelt on snow and remained in that position for hours 
tovether praying for victory to that country! This is the measure of Russian 
patriotism aroused on learning of reverses six thousand miles away from their 
country. But tbe people of Poona at one time treacherously went over to the 
side of the British, invited them to their city, and planted the British flag on 
the Peshwa’s palace with their own hands! How were they transported with joy 
at the time! Oh God! The clay used by Thee in the creation of mankind must 
surely have been exhausted when Thou didst create the Indians. 


3, At last the ‘ Papers relating to Tibet’ have come to hand, and they 
are indeed very disagreeable reading, seeing that 


The Tibet Mission. in the entire collection there is not an iota of 
Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 6th , : taunt “ - 
Mesh. Wet. oaks evidence which could justify the mlitury expedition 

which is now sojourning in the Chumbi valley......... 


A Blue-Book of the character we are now reviewing is what would be known in 
the world of literature as an ‘ expurgated’ edition. Such Blue-Books undergo 
extremely careful revision before publication...... When their contents are care- 
fully studied it is found in nine cases out of ten that the conduct and action of 
the governing authorities could hardly be justified...... ‘There is the same old tale 
of disputed boundaries and of the bogey of a Russian or French poachiag on the 
so-called preserves of the ubiquitous British...... The ‘Tibetan Blue-Book presents 
the same family likeness. There isthe Sikkim Convention to begin with......... 
Then there was the question of opening further trade into the interior of Tibet, 
principally in Indian tea on which the Indian Tea Association bad set its heart, 
Five years had passed by, and the time had come, under a provision of the Treaty 
of 1890, to introduce tea into the interior of Tibet. The market for British 
trade which was agreed to be established at Yatung was said to be not exactly 
the place where such trade could find its stimulation, and to Phari, a place 
further distant, the British must go......... . But then there was the wily Mus- 


covite coquetting from the north-west with the Dalai Lama. Was it not a fact — 


that one Budhisised Russian had had an interview with the great Tsar? And did 
not the same personage again go with a deputation ‘from the Dalai Lama 
carrying a letter of diplomatic importance? Surely, that was enough evidence 
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of Russian intrigues at Lhasa, despite the frank avowal of the Russian Ambas- 
sador to Lord Lansdowne that the deputation was purely of a religious character. 
But more. Connect, said the alarmed Government of Lord Curzon (and who 
is better versed in Asiatic politics to-day than that ‘brilliant’ Viceroy ?), 
this so-called religious mission with that secret agreement between China and 
Russia, whereby the latter swore to unsheath the sword for the former in certain 
eventualities and hold a protectorate over sacred Tibet, and there can be no 
manner of doubt that Tibet would soon pass out of the sphere of British 
influence unless immediate and forcible steps were taken to forestall the 
Cossack in the snow-clad capital of Tibet. ‘To arms! ‘To arms!’ inwardly 
muttered the Government of India.’ ‘An expedition if you please.’ Call ita 
‘political mission’ if diplomatic euphemism required it to be 80 called. Thus 
the die was cast soon after 1901. But the drama was not allowed to develop 
till a year later. Meanwhile the authorities at Simla were awfully vexed at the 
equanimity of the Lama and his determination not to give the slightest cause of 
provocation which might be immediately turned into a casus belli, That was. 
indeed a vexation of vexations. Expeditiousness was the key to success.......... 
At last the refusal of the Dalai Lama to receive Viceregal letters, like the 
last straw, broke the back of the patient camel of the Indian Government. 
And we see to-day what we see,......... Impartial students of the Blue-Book 
will judge for themselves how far, under the most trivial pleas, has the powerful 
Government of India contrived to needlessly molest the unaggressive, the 
inoffensive and the solitude-loving people of ‘Tibet. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the Indian Government has not shown in the 314 pages of the 
Blue-Book a tittle of evidence to justify the action it has taken against ‘Tibet.’ 


4. Lord Curzon has at last succeeded in carrying out his plan of erectin 
eae a ‘National’? Memorial to Queen Victoria on the 
Rp tes Memorial Hall (Caloutta maidan. ‘The construction of the white 
gg pte (113), Sth March, marble hall has been entrusted to an English archi- 
tect, Mr. Emerson. The marble isto be imported from 
Greece, and the style of architecture selected for the building is Italian. The 
Viceroy settled all these details in the teeth of public opposition and still he 
is prepared to eall it the “ National Memorial Hall’. The people of India 
venerate the many noble qualities of the late Queen, and they were never 
opposed to the erection of a suitable memorial to her. ‘They only differed on the 
subject of the form the memorial was to take. But Lord Curzon set popular 
opinion at naught and took upon himself to determine all the details of “the 
National Memorial ’’ according to his own idiosyncracies. ‘The Viceroy recent- 
ly gave the public an idea as to what the building will lock like when com- 
leted, and announced that he would be ready to accept further donations to the 
building fund, as the amount already collected would not suffice to carry the 
project to completion. Lord Curzon had himself set the limit of one lakh 
of rupees to an individual subscription, and if Native Chiefs are asked to 
contribute again to the Memorial, will not the above limit be transcended ? 


5. ‘When are the Indian authorities, at home and in the country, likel 


to have done thinking on the subject of the Police 


‘ Publication a se Commission’s Report? It was intimated some time 
Ommission’s Report desired. he ES ° 
Jém-e-Jomeed (23),11 “8° that the Report was under the consideration of 


March, Exe, cole. the Secretary of State.......... Already a long delay 

| has occurred in publishing the recommendations of the 
Commission and the resolution of the Indian Government on the subject......... 
The Commission’s recommendations embrace, it is said, certain very important 
proposals in regard to the employment of Indians in the higher grades of 
the Police service, and for this, if for no other reason, the Indian public are 
anxious to know the Report and the definite proposals of the Indian Govern- 
ment on the same.” Y 


6. Mr. B. M. Malabari writesin the Voice of India :—“ While the 7 
'* .. ment of India show as 'if they were overpowered by 


Village panchayats ‘ins the difficulties they imagine to exist in the way of 
ndia, ae ivi ‘village panchayat syste h I 
19 reviving the villag ip y ystem wherever it 
nee of Indio (16), 12th once existed, the Native State of Patidla in the north, 
si under British: management in a way, is engaged in 
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trying one of the most hopeful experiments in that direction......... . ‘This system 
of panchayats was inaugurated some time ago by Major Popham Young, the 
able Settlement Officer, who is well-known for his sympathy with the rayats......... 
There is hardly a district in India without an officer, native or European, with 
Major Popham Young’s sympathy and tact. Will the Government try to find 
out their man and tell him they want this experiment of veal local self-govern- 
ment to be honestly tried ? <A fair trial has nowhere been given to it so far as 
I could gather, and before this has been done it is like adding insult to injury 
to declare that the experiment has failed. It is tne duty and the interest of the 
State to make the thing go. Will the Government of India do their duty ? 
Why do they shrink from what is obviously their first duty towards the people? 
Perhaps it is the crave for centralization that stands in the way. What is the 
use, in that case, of the boon of local self-government, of teaching the people to 
manage their own affairs? I hope sincerely that Government are not going to 
laugh away this matter as they have tried to laugh away the Queen’s 
Proclamation and other solemn pledges given to the people of India from time 
WO BING oss sinc The one underlying principle of British rule in India is to 
teach its people to manage at least their internal affairs. ‘lake away this 
vital principle, and you take away Kngland’s right to govern India. ‘There 
_ must bea sad falling away of statesmanship somewhere when sucha truism 
has to be stated and re-stated. The Services may be unwilling to let go their 
hold on power and prerogative. It is but natural, But the Government of 
India does not exist for the Services. And my own countrymen—God bless 
them—what have ¢hey done in this matter of reviving the village pan- 
chayats? Where are the educated classes, the large body of pensioners, 
pleaders and public workers? ‘They all know that local self-government, to 
be real, ought to start with its natural unit, the village, and that every 
village in India ought to have the right of spending upon itself at least a 
portion of the revenue it pays to the State for general purposes. And yet 
how few of tie educated class have come forward to plead for the mags of 
their countrymen? Sushing through the United Provinces the other day, 
{ was told by a notable representative of this class that he was entirely in 
favour of village panchayats, but did not like risking a failure as he knew from 
personal experience that villagers are becoming dishonest and litigious, My 
friend forzets that it is the official underlings and the semt-literate law-mongers 
who are infeeting the rural population with the vices of town life. What can 
you expect, in the way of self-defence, from a population overrun by a 
multitude of penal laws and pettifogging rules administered by a troop of 
irresponsible harpies let loose on them mainly tor bringing in more and more 
revenue? It is not difficult to foresee the final result of this method of 
administering the local affairs of the people for them. ‘The people are getting 
sick of it and sooner or later the Government will also sicken of it.” 


7. While offering a hearty welcome to Lord Lamington to the ancient 
and historical city of Surat, we cannot but express 
His Excellency Lord our earnest hope that His Kxcellency’s visit will 
maryregiohd MS pon sd a enable him to obtain first-hand information about 
gay Peel poate "(59), e ioth the wants and grievances of the people, and that he 
ak will do his best to redress those grievances and to 
supply those wants. Weare sorry to find that the 
address which is about to be presented to ILis Excellency by the Municipality 
is not calculated to make him acquainted with the real state of affairs, inas- 
much as it makes no mention uf the vast deeline that has taken place in the 
trade of this city owing to repeated fires and to the present unnavigable state 
of the river ‘LApti. With regard to the points touched upon in the address, we 
believe the difficulty about funds is due more to lack of economy on the part 
of the Municipal authorities than to plague expenditure, and no amount of 
Government help will extricate the Municipality from its present financial 
troubles unless an experienced and energetic executive officer is appoiuted to 
control Municipal expenditure. In our opinion, the Municipality is not justi- 
fied in complaining about the unsatisfactory state of its finances, considering 
the fact that it has deemed it fit to vote such a large sum as Ks. 2,000 to be spent 
on.the reception of His Excellency and sanctioned a permanent increase of 
Rs. 8,000 to its annual expenditure, 
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8. “The programme of work before the local Legislative Council last 
* week was nota heavy one, nor of a highly controversial 
__ Last meeting of the Bombay character. Weagree with the Llonourable Mr. Fulton 
— a March nat there ought to be a General Clauses Act for the 
ican a on wee India, and we fail to see why each Provincial 
Legislature has been left to itself to pass an cnactment 
for its own province.......... We aro not sure if the Khots will be disposed to 
accept the Khoti Bill with unqualified approval, but there can be no doubt 
that it isa decided improvement upon the original Bill and strikes a media 
nia botwoen extreme views. Experience alone will prove whethor it has, 
after so many years’ controversy, hit upon the right solution of tho Khoti 
question. ..... As regards the Motor Car Bill, we agree with the Honourable 
Mr. Fulton that the objection to the cars being numbered is merely senti- 
mental. ‘I'he monopoly clause was unsupported by any precedent in England 
or Bengal and open to grave oliection on principle, The analogy of public 
ferries plying in sea-waters, which was citel by the Honourable Mr. Scott, is 
wholly inapplicable to cars running on municipal streets and roads. We 
cannot help saying that the clause was not the onteome of wholly disinter- 
ested considerations, and the way in which the local Government have 
grievously bungled in connection with the Harbour Ferry Contract of Messrs. 
Vishram Ebrahim and Company and the improper refusal on the part of 
Government to lay even its terms before the public afford weighty reasons 
in favour of the attitude taken up by the non-official members with reference to 
the monopoly clause. Lord Lamington, whatever might be in store for his 
administration, has already given some notable proofs of his fair-mindedness 
and even independence, and we have grounds to believe that bis quick and 
dispassionate appreciation of the forcible arguments advanced by the Ifonour- 
able Mr. Mehta and his non-official colleagues led to the acceptance of necessary 
modifications in the Bill and prevented serious encroachments on municipal and 
public rights in the interests of influential monopolists, One of the most im- 
portant question put by the Honourable Mr, Gokuldas Parokh was with reference 
to the relief which Government propose to give to the agriculturists who have 
suffered from the ravages of locusts, Government, it appears, have directed 
that suspensions should be granted to all occupants according to a certain 
prescribed scale without inquiry into the circumstances of individuals. ‘The 
inquisitorial method, though it had been emphatically condemned by Com- 
missions and by the public, has been a favourite and porsistent feature of the 
Bombay land revenue system, and it was an agreeable surprise to us that 
the Government have at last listened to the voice of reason and accepted the 
view to which they had so long been stoutly opposed. Kemissions will be 
granted to bond fide agriculturists. In Gujarit and the Konkan, if the cro 
are bad, the whole amount of assessment is to be suspended, whilst in the 
Deccan only half the assessment, exoept on holdings for which not more 
than Rs, 10 is due, when the whole will be suspended. If the crops are poor 
this last relief is to be granted to Gujarat 18 woll os to the Konkan, whilst the 
Deccan agriculturist will not be entitled to any relief. The line of demarcation 
between bad and poor crops is very thin and lets in the exercise of discretion. 
Its precise determination, as well as the decision of the question who are bond fide 
agriculturists will afford room for the exercise ot unlimited discretion to 
zealous subordinate revenues officers. This point deserves further. consideration 
at the hands of Government. Again, the distinction made between the amount 
of relief granted to the agriculturists in Gujarit and the Konkan on the one hand 
and to those in the Deccan on the other is not intelligible on principle nor 
defensible with reference to the special circumstances of the Central Division....... 
Genera] principles are all right in their own way, But much depends _ 
the manner in which they are carried out in practice, We readily congratulate 
Government on their heroic resolution to abandon the time-honoured but harase- 
ing und inequitable method of inquiry into individual cases. ‘The rea- 
sons given by Government for maintaining medical inspection stations at 
Kalyén, Gadag, Poona and Dhond are anything but convincing. Plague has 
broken out in the Southern Mardtha Country and Bombay in spite of medical 
inspection, and it is absurd to justify the continuance of costly establishments 
on the ground of thie very outbreak, Besides, Government have not explained, 
in reply to the Honourable Mr. Setalvad’s question, why medical inspection at 
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Palghar and A’nand has been dircontinued. Does not Gujar&t need protection ? 
Consistency of principle does not cease to be a virtue even with Govornment, 
especially when a monthly expenditure of Rs. 3,50) from the public revenues 
is concerned, ‘The Honourable Member has, however, been informed that the 
matter will be reconsidered later. Why has its reconsideration been post- 
poned ? It appears that the proposal for the extension of the Dholka line to 
Dhandlhuka is still under discussion, and that. proposals for the construction of 
Other branch lines have, owing to one reason or another, not advanced to the 
working stage. ‘The other day Lord Curzon waxed very eloquent at Dacer on 
the importance of hostels for students. We wish some one drow his attention 
to the state of things disclosed with reference to the Elphinstone and Deecan 
Colleges in roply to questions from the Honourable Mr. Sctalvad. No less 
than 66 out of 141 applications by freshmen for residential rooms in the case 
of Elphinstone College and 139 out of 176 in the case of Deeean College 
had to be rejected for want of accommodution ! Besides 30 applications were 
not registered, as it was obvious that they could not bo granted. The students 
of the Grant Medical College are without any hostel at all, and Government are 
not ina position to say when the building will be commenced! Mr, Sctalvad’s 
interpellations and the replies of Government thereto are a telling commentary 
on the Universities Bill. What Government have not been able to do for half 
agentury and more, private institutions will) be expected to do at onee in 
future, If this is not hampering the growth of private enterprise and checking 
the spread of higher eduvation, we do not know how else to characterise it. 
No number of Curzonian orations and protestations of honesty will convince 
the public of the wisdom of the proposed legislation in face of tho startling 
revelations made tothe public in connection with their own § model’ institution. 
From the question put by the Honourable Mr. Pbrahin ahimtula and the 
Honourable Mr, Mehta, tt is clear that the location of the segregation camp at 
Pir Pao, which 18 accessible by sea only, entails grave hardships upon pilgrims 
leaving Bombay for Mocca, and it is not a little strange that the matter should 
not have been dealt. with long ago in a satisfactory manner with the co-operae 
tion of leading Muhammadans, It is well known that a Committeo has been 
appointed to revise the tox«t-books in vernacular sshools, an] in reply to an 
interpellation on the subject by the Honourable Mr. Mehta, Government stated 
the lines on which the revision is to be carried out.......... The question of the 
revision of vernacular text-books is an important one, It has given rise to 
considerable discussion, and we are glad Government have made an authoritative 
a ama revarding the lines to be followed in recastinys the Reading 
erles. 


9, The spirit of conciliation which characterised the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Bombay Leyislative Council 
marks a wholesome departure froin the usual practice. 
The official members were not over-anxious in the past to seek advice and 
co-operation from their non-official colleagues. The elected members find 
themselves constrained to differ at times from the official view on measures 
brought before the Council for consideration and discussion, and it becomes 
their duty to raise their warning voice against the action proposed to be 
taken by Government on many an occasion. Under these circumstances, 
it is the duty of the official members to bestow due consideration upon the views 
and suggestions of non-official members who enter the Council as representa- 
tives of the people and are therefore to be presumed to voice pane opinion. 
If their views are superciliously brushed aside by the official members, the 
Council meetings lose all their significance and become vain mockeries. Wo 
hope the spirit of conciliation shown at the first Council meeting presided 
over by Lord Lamington will be preserved at all subsequent meetings during 
His Excellency’s regime. 


10. Khéndesh being the biggest and the most populous district in the 
Bombay Presidency throws an inordinately heavy 

Proposed partition of Khén- pressure of work upon the judicial and executive 
dosh. sesh Vaibhav (115), {ices entrusted with the administration of its affairs, 
PR en eter Oncue The proposal to divide the district into two has often 
(88), 9th March. been discussed in the past, but has not yet heen 
carried out in practice, the difficulty found by the 


Gujardtt (19), 6th March, 
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District Officers in coping with the heavy pressure of work being golved 
by giving them special assistance. Thus the Collector has got a Personal 
Assistant and the District Judge is given an Assistant Judge under him. 
Though there is thus at present no complaint about heavy work from the District 
Officers, the proposal for the partition of the district has again, we hear, 
been brought to the front, and will, it is said, be given effect to at 
no distant date. Before this is done, however, we wish that the interests 
of the people likely to be affected by the proposed partition will be duly 
considered. In the event of the partition, Dhulia will bo the greatest 
sufferer and lose much of its present importance. It was selected to be 
the head-quarters of the district owing tc its central and convenient 
position and the volume and importance of its trade. It also boasts of a number 
of institutions such as a High School, a ‘raining School, and if a new district 1s 
formed and its head-quarters located at Jalgaon, all these institutions will have 
to be created there anew. ‘This will involve a waste of public money. 
Weare therefore opposed to an absolute partition of the district. If the District 
Officers find the work of administration heavy, let a Junior Assistant Collector — 
and an Assistaat Judge be posted at Jalgaon. ‘The proposed division of talukas, 
too, is not fair as the most important and populous talukas would be comprised 
in one district, and the officers of the other district wouid have very light work 
indeed. [The Native Opinion writes that the best way of coping with the 
difficulty of heavy work would be to appoint additional officers and not to 
create a new district altogether, as the latter course would, in its opinion, 
necessitate a large addition to public expenditure. The paper requests Gov- 
ernment to sound public opinion before carrying out the proposal. | 


11. ‘* We are sure every sensible man in the province—be be a Hindu or a 
Soe be cc Musalman—will be extremely sorry to hear of the 
igs ee: "Smart, LO,8, assault committed by a Sayad of Shikdrpur by name 
Assistant Collector of Shikir- Valishah on Mr. Smart, Assistant Collector. This is 
pur (Sind). the first time, we believe, that a European official has 
a P Loong (47), 27th Feb, been tiius roughly handled by a Sindhi. The people 
er of Sind have too great an awe for sahiblok to dare go 
near them, let alone touching their person, It is surprising indeed how Valishah ~ 
ventured to lift his hand against Mr. Smart. Hoseems to have received no 
provocation, too, which might have explained, though by no manner of means 
excused, his audacity........... This makes the incident all the more regrettable, 
and as we have already said, the thinking portion of both Hindus and Musal- 
mans will be very sorry that it should have happened. But no attempt should 
be made to attach any undue importance to it, as is not infrequently done in 
such cases, by reading in it more than appears on the surface.” 


12, ‘* At last the persistent persecution with which Mr, B. G. Tilak was 
.,,, bounded during the last twelve months and upwards. 

a arog sl : ae i has been brought toa highly satisfactory end by the 
Hit h Court. righteous decree of the highest judicial tribunal of the 
aise: -i-Hind (24), 6th Presidency. Whatever may be the lapses of Mr. Tilak 
March, ling. cols. ; Gujardty jin matters of high politics, there is not a single person 
od agg (21), 6th March, lng. in 4]] India who could deny that in this matter he was. 
— innocent. And nothing in this connection is more ex- 
traordinary and illegal than the seventeen days’ absurd and malignant cross- 
examination to which he was subjected in a testamentary proceeding. The. 
comprehensive and elaborate judgment delivered by the Appellate Court,. 
presided over by Sir Lawrence Jenkias, on Thursday last has only confirmed 
the view which every erlizhtened person in the country long since took of the 
merits of this case.......... Weare entitled to ask why onearth the Bombay 
Government allowed a case of this miserable character to drag on for at least 
two years and more? And what honourable reparation is it going to make for 
all the indignities and torments heaped upon Mr. Tilak without cause?” 
(The Gujardti Panch writes :—“ ‘The final stage of Mr ‘ilak’s case supports 
the view that the ingrained and inherent sense of justice, so characteristic of 
England and her true sons, is yet keen, and that it resents and resists the ini- 
quities and injustice incidental to vexatious. prosecutions,” ] 


it 


13. “It has taken more than two years for the final termination of the cri-. 


minal proceedings instituted against Mr. Tilak. The 
Gujaréti (19), Gth March, ifferent stages through which the case has gone and 
Eng. cols.; Indian Social the harassing character of the protracted trial to which 
Reformer (6), 6th March; he was subjected are a sad commentary on the work- 
Phents (11), 8th March. ing of Section 576 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
If the Indian High Courts will not use stricter 
vigilance in exercising their powers of seneral supervision in connection 
with the working of that section, it is likely to prove an engine of oppres- 
sion and injustice asit has in this instance. There was, really speaking, 
no justification :for the prosecution of Mr. Tilak on a charge of perjury. 
There was still less justification for the Bombay Government mixing itself in 
proceedings, whieh, if at all they were to be instituted, should have been left 
to Tai Maharaj and her advisers. We have reasons to believe that Government 
never consulted the Advocate General before they undertook the direct res punsi- 
bility of conducting proceedings against Mr. Tilak. We understand that this 
prosecution has entailed an expenditure of 30 to 40 thousand rupees upon the 
Provincial Exchequer. For this unjustifiable waste of public money Govern- 


ment alone are responsible. As had been foreseen by most people from the - 


very outset, Mr. Vilak’s prosecution has turnod out nothing short of cruel 
persecution. It was not very creditable that Government should have thrown 
the whole of their weight and influence on the side of the presecution, when they 
knew that their action was certain to be ascribed to interested political and even 
personal motives, There have been all sorts of rumours about the inner 
history of this ill-advised prosecution. For our own part we are not iis- 
posed to credit them.......... No one need be much surprised at what 
has hitherto been said in whispers in the native community that the Bombay 
Government actively undertook the prosecution of Mr, Tilak at an enormous 
expense to the State Treasury for getting rid of him, at any rate for some time, 
and bringing about his moral ruin...,...... The High Court has at last come to 
Mr. Tilak’s rescue.......... Whilst it is a pleasure to read the lucid, logical and 
dispassionate judgment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, bred up in the ennobling 
traditions of British Courts, one cannot but stand aghast at the amount of 
frightful mischief and injustice that is possible with an : inefficient or ill-trained 


or timid judiciary in the mofussil, ‘This is the most dangerous spot in the. 


administration of justice as disclosed by the lamentable history of Mr. Tilak’s 

trial. ..... It had given rise to issues which, besides having a personal aspect, 

were fraught with consequences of a far-reaching character. Those who have 
read Sir William Lee-Warner’s recent pronouncement about Brahmins will agree 
with us that the issucs we refer to are not of an imayinary character. If the 
judgment of the High Court has saved Mr. ‘Tilak’s moral character, it has also 
done an important service in other directions. It will check, at least partialry, 


the spirit of Lee-Warnerism, the dominating influence of which may be traced. 


in some of the phases of the history of Mr. ‘Vilak’s trial. Educated Indians, 


whether Bralimins or non-Brahmins, had a neavy stake in the griminal proceed- | 


ings instituted against him. ‘Their honour and reputation was also at stake to a 
certain extent. We therefore heartily welcome the decision of the Hizh Court 


on personal as well as public grounds.’’ {The Indian Socsal Reformer and: 


the Phanix express sympathy with Mr, Tilak in his acquittal.] 


14, Writing on the same topic in its vernacular columns, the paper 
| adds :—I1t.does not speak well of the wisdom of the 

_ java bo Beh March ;. Bombay Government to have been led away by a 
March, ee a knowledge of Mr Tilak’s antecedents into displaying 
ot ‘an’ undue and unworthy zeal in the _ prosecution 
against ia We understand from some quarters that Lord Northcote’s Gov- 
ernment did not even care to take the Advocate General’s opinion as 
to the desirability of undertaking ‘the‘ prosecution ‘themselves. We hope 
Government will favour the: public with a satisfactory explanation of the part 
they have played in this: case. - Perhaps: Government were actuated to under- 
take ‘the present prosecution against Mr. Tilak by an ‘insidious ‘desire to’ bring 
about the ruin of a man-whom they believed tobe their enemy. If such be 
the dase; we must frankly: say that they have been Jabouring under a ‘delusion, 
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and that their rash and ill-considered proceedings against @ man of honest and 
loyal intentions have, on the contrary, raised him in the esteem of the public. 
[The Broach Samdchér also makes somewhat similar remarks. ] 


15. “The Tilak case exhibits in its early stages one of the most extraordi- 
tceict! Sites 1. he miscarriages of justice that have been known 
i a amma )s in India. ‘To find a parallel to such a failure of 
Magisterial and Sessions Court law we must go back to 
the lurid days of Hastings and Nundkumar. Had there been any possibility 
of formulating in the Tilak case charges of equal gravity with those upon 
which the unhappy Nundkumar was done to death, there would'seem to be little 
room for doubting that the unrevised sentence in the latter case would have 
been as fatal as in the former. But Mr. Tilak has to thank his stars that the 
times have changed and that, although there are probably still in India a 
plentiful crop of would-be Hastingses, the Supreme Courts are no longer 
dominated by Judges of the stamp of: Impey and, wo may add, of Jeffreys. 
Had Mr. Tilak been a poor, obscure and ignorant man instead of being an able 
lawyer and a man of strenuous action he would now be eating his heart out 
in a jail.” 


16. “We refrained so long from writing a word of comment on the Tilak 
case, but now that it has passed through all its 

Indu Prakish (36), 7th stages, and justice has finally been done to an 
March, Eng, cols. innocent man, who, whatever his faults, is as much 
| removed from the category of perjurers and forgers 

as heaven from hell, it becomes our duty to see how far the irresponsible 
mendacity of sume officers of Government has in the main been the cause 
of the long period of mental torture and anxiety to which an _ honour. 
able gentlemen of high social standing was unnecessarily subjected ......... We 
have no means of finding out the names of the persons who advised Government 
to undertake this prosecution, but we may say this much that never was official 
incompetence and official imprudence carried to such extremes as in the initiation 
of criminal proceedings against Mr. Tilak on grounds which have now been pro- 
nounced by the highest tribunal of justice in the land to have been of the flimsiest 
character....... The Honourable the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Batty deserve 
the highest praise from the whole community for having, by their judicial 
firmness and independence, reassured the Ee that, whatever incapacity and 
judicial bungling the lower Courts of the Presidency may be capable of, the High 
Court will maintain the high traditions of British justice, and will hold the scales 
even and do substantial justice even in a criminal prosecution which has been 
instituted and carried on by the executive officers of Government. We only 


hope that Government in future will be more careful in sanctioning such prose- 
cutions.”’ 


17. The public are naturally rejoicing at present at the acquittal of 
_ Mr. ‘Tilak, who is one of our best leaders. Every one 
K4éi (109), 11th March; thought from the outset that the charges brought 
—— ts? oth March ; against Mr. Tilak were baseless, but Government were 
nj Vartamdn (77), 5th a diff ge dS thal 
Mare; Baroda Vateal (50), 6th Of @ different opinion and therefore pursued the matter 
March; Khdsdesh Vaibhav to the bitter end. ‘The High Court has declared 
(115), ith March; Sirs Mr, Tilak innocent, and Government, too, have now 
yer (138), 9th March; Come to believe in Mr, Tilak’s innocence. But who 
ikiteak (99), 9th March; . iehe 
Sudhdrak (43), 7th March,; 18 to compensate Mr. ‘Tilak for the troubles and vexa- 
Samarth (40), 9th March. tion caused to him during the last two years? If 
Government were to give him compensation, they 
would. be removing from the public mind the impression that they hada 
secret object in undertaking the prosecution. We trust they will not allow 
such an impression to continue any longer. [The Arydvart, the Sanj Vartamdn, 
the Baroda Vatsal, tle Khdndesh Vaibhav, the Shri Shdhu, the Chik:teak, the 
Sudhdrik, the Sumarth and several other papers of the week express their joy 
at the happy termination of the ‘Tilak case. Some of them suggest that - 
Mr, Tilak deserves compensation for the worry and loss caused to him through- 
out tlie trial.] | ree 
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18, “It may be ~~ 4 Mr. Tilak received about 100 telegrams 
_ during the last three days, among them being tele- 
Kesari (113), 8th Marche. ’ grams from such places as Bombay, most of ths lita 
of the Deccan and Karn&tak, Baroda, Bassein, Kolhé- 
pur, Amrdoti, Aurangabad, Indore, Calcutta, Boisur, Alib4g, Burdwan, Nagpur, 
Madras, Allahabad, Jubbulpore, Merwara, Madura, Tirupatti, Cuddapah, Salem, 
Patna, Rangoon, Ferozpore, Sdvantvadi, Réipur, Gorikhpur, Umbdlla, Ootaca- 
mund, Aligarh, Benares, Merazengunj, Dacca, Cuttuck, Seoni, Chupra, Multsn, 
Rawalpindi, &c., &c. Many of these telegrams are from representative bodies, 
political, socia! and religious, and Pleaders’ Associations.’ |The paper devotes 
the whole of its space to a longthy narration of the history of the Tilak case 
from the beginning, a detailed and adverse criticism of Mr. Clements’ judgment 
and of the attitude of the Bombay Government towards the case. The Kesari 
also gives 2 lengthy history of the case, and remarks that it assumed serious 
importance because Government threw the weight of their influence on the side 
of tlie prosecution. | 


19, The revised list of Justices of the Peace published to-day is disap- 
lis: ats es ot Daas pointing as usual. We regret to observe that ‘sov- 
the Peace for the Town and Crament still adhere to the objectionable practice 
Island of Bombay. that has been in vogue for some years pa-t of includ- 
Sdnj Vartamain (77), 10th ing a disproportionately large number of Europeans 
March ; Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), inthe list. ‘The honour done to Mr. D. D. Davur and 
re Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, although far too belated, will 
give universal satisfaction, It is curious to observe, however, that only a very few 
Parsis have been deemed worthy of the honour. ‘The names of Parsi Attorneys 
especially are conspicuous by their absence, though, on the other hand, we meet 
with several names of uneducited and unknown brokers and nonentities belong- 
ing to other communities, We notice with painful surprise the omission 
of the names of such public-spirited citizens as Mr. A. I. Unwalla and 
Mr. Rustom K. R. Cama. We hope future lists will give greater satisfaction to 
the public. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, expresses its complete 
satisfaction with the new list of Justices, and hopes that future lists will be 
prepared with the same scrupulous cure. | 


20. ‘The entire Bombay public will rejoice in the appreciation which 

ae Mr. Hormasjee Kharsedjee Kurlavala, Collector of 

si Aupreietee ty Sate: Incume-Tax, has received from Government. Of all 
H. K. Kurlavala, Income- taxes the income-tax is one which causes the groatest 
T'ax Collector, Bombay. irritation, and it isto Mr. Kurlavala’s eredit that he has 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), 8th been discharging his duties for the last many years 
march, HAE: 00% with the least possible amount of inconvenience to, or 
dissatisfaction among, the public, All classes and communities in the city 
acknowledge his tact, courtesy and fairness, and in the estimation of Govern- 
ment his administration of the Income-T'ax Department has not been found 


deserving of less praise. He has evinced throughout his career conspicuous © 


ability, and the care and efficiency with which he has discharged his duties 
have done not a little towards bringing in enhanced returns to the coffers of the 
State without causing dissatisfaction among tho tax-payers. ‘The fresh mark 
of appreciatiun he has received from the Government in the shape of an increase 
to his pay is another proof of the fact that his services are held by them to be 


of high value.” 


21. In several parts of India there prevails a nefarious practice known as 

“ moorli,”’ that is, the dedication of young girls toa 

The practice of ‘‘Moorli” god. Such girls when they grow up to be women 
and a reqnest to Government are not allowed to marry and have in consequence to 
ah ect am (55), ™maintain themselves‘ by begging or by leading imi- 
12th March. "moral lives. Such instances are not of rare occur- 
rence, for we sometimes find crowds of such “ daughters 

of god” infesting Hindu temples, and nothing can be more pitiable than their 
wretched existence. It is the bounden duty of Government to suppress with 
a strong hand such an inbuman practice. We are glad to learn that a test case 
in the matter has been brought before a luw-court in Poona with a view to 
checking this widespread evil. We hope the offenders will be awarded such 


exemplary punishment as will have a deterrent effect on others. 
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22. On Wednesday last, on the occasion of the Holi festival, the Koli 
iach a % i inbabitants of Shihunj, a village in the Mehmadabad 
le ferret on at Bhi, aluka, committed a disturbance in suppressing which 
hunj (Kaira). the Police Patel and a Naik of the Mehmadabad 
Swadesh Bondhu (81), 9th Police received mortal wounds at the hands of the 
a ae neg Vartamén (77), rioters. On enquiry, it appears that the Police Patel, 
oe fearing the probability of a disturbance taking place, 
deemed it advisable to take precautionary measures and sent for a party of 
police from Mehmadabad. ©n the day of the Holi, about five hundred Kolis, 
who were in a drunken state and armed with swords and scythes, began 
to quarrel amongst themselves. The Polico Patel and the Police Nats: 
attempted to disperse them, when they were severely handled by the mob and 
had to fice for their lives, ‘The mob gave chase and hurled bricks at them till 
at length they were forced to seek refuge in a house, It remains to be seen 
what steps are taken by Government in this matter, ‘The assault on the Police 
Patel, who is well known for an energetic and fearless discharge of his duties, 
has spread terror amongst the people. It is, therefore, hoped that the rioters 
will be severely dealt with by the authorities so as to prevent the repetition of 
similar occurrences in future. 


23. ‘*No one can reasonably ask the Bombay Government to do any 
injustice to the firm which is under contract with it at 
Bombay Habour Ferry present to conduct the harbour ferry service, Hut 
age renga ae 4 (23), 8th the hardships which the public have heen suffering 
March, Eng. cols, in the matter surely call for remedy, and without 
being unjust to the firm in question the authorities 
can, we suppose, very effectively bring their influence to bear upon thei for 
removing these long-standing grievances of the people. To suggest that from 
March 1904 to June 1906 nothing could be done to give relief to the public 
is surely to suggest inability and ‘helplessness. Clearly, Government must 
attempt to impress upon the contractors the duty of looking more closely 
to the grievances of the public than they have been doing. It does not speak 
well for those who are respensible on the Government side for the present terms 
of the contract that they should have so utterly failed to consult the needs of the 
public as to have become parties to an arrangenient which inflicts so sore an 
inconvenience upon it, If the present contractors were a little more reasonable, 
and if Government undertook to make them inclined to be so, it ought not to 
take long before an arrangement was concluded which would give the public 
the relief that it asks for.” 


Legislation. 


24, ‘¢ lord Curzon has disappointed the country in the matter of the 
Official Secrets Bill. At the last meeting of the 
Official Secrets Act. Imperial Legis'ative Council, His Excellency and 
wor (23), 7th several Members of his Government took up an atti- 
arch, Eng. cols, . | , 
tude which forbade the hope of the measure passing 
with the approval of any considerable section of the 
ublic. The Honourable Mr. Morison, of the Aligarh College, who was not 
afraid to join hands on this occasion with the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and 
three other unofficial native members, was as vigorous as any one could be in 
his denunciation of the clause (6) of the definition of civil affairs. Dr, Ashutosh 
Mukerjee and Nawab Saiyad Muhammad Bahadur were no less emphatic in their 
protest, and the Honourable Sriram Bahadur was on the same side...,....... ‘The 
Viceroy and his colleagues were evidently averse to accepting the very reasonable 
suggestions which were made to give the Bill a less harmful aspect. We shall 
not suggest that the intentiqus of the Government in bringing forward this 
Bill have. been in any sense Machiavellian. But it would be impossible to 
disguise the fact that much more appears to be aimed at by the passing of this 
Bill than the public have been made to suppose, The Viceroy’s reply to 
Mr. Morison’s contentions makes it ‘clear that the Rint is to be applied more 
extensively than the Government have till now avowed, and that, in the prucess, 


‘not only the public may suffer, but tlie interests of the native princes may be 
‘eopardised.....,... Those who read Mr. Morison’s speech will be startled to find 
that, in spite of all that hesaid to persuade the Government, Lord Curzon 
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insisted on the rejection of his motion. Lord Curzon has, no doubt, been 
prompted by a genuine desire to oblige the native princes. But is he quite 
sure that this service is not liable to be looked upon with an eye of suspicion 
by them—that it will not be denounced as an officious attempt to deprive them 
ofa very important weapon of defence against the autocracy and unjust 
encroachments of the paramount power? Whatever Lord Curzon may say in 
defence of this measure, there can be no doubt that he has been instrumental 
in forging, almost at the last moment of his Vieeregal career, a measure which, 
even at its best, will be a blot on the Statute Book, and a slur on an otherwise 
liberal, progressive and sympathetic administration,” 


25. “The battle over the Official Secrets Bill has begun in right earnest, 
The attack was opened at the last mecting of the 
Legislative Council by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
who was supported by the Honourable Dr; Ashutosh 
Mukerjee and Nawab Saiyad Muhammad Bahadur. The Honourable Sriram 
Bahadur was, of course, found enlisted under the same banner, and the 
ranks of the dissentients were strengthened by one very valuable and im- 
portant recruit from among the Muropean members —the Lonourable Mr. Mori- 
son, ‘Tho distinguished Professor of Aligarh College is not given to encour- 
aging nonsense and.has never been a persouns grata to the Indian politicians. 
But in the present controversy he has thought it advisable to range himself 
against the Government, and his specch against the Bill was as spirited and 
outspoken as could be desired,....... .»  Ilis strictures are reported to have 
drawn a ‘strong reply’ from Sir Edward Law, and the Viceroy himself took 
the field to show that if Mr. Morison’s motion were earried, it would be fatal 
to the Bill........... In the presence of [lis Exceilency’s arguments who could 
expect a better fate for Mr. Morison’s motion ?..,....... In the light of what fell 
from the other members of Government, it is impossible to believe that the Bill 
will undergo any further changes in the Council, It would not be premature 
to surmise, therefore, that a very unpopular and on the whole dangerous 
measure will have been soon put upon the Statute Book—a measure without 
which Government would not have been in any way a loser, and without which 
Lord Curzon’s administration would have certainly been more popular among 
both Kuropeans and natives.”’ 


Rdst Goftar (28), 6th 
March, Eng. cols, 


26. The Official Secrets Biil is passed: for the fair fame of journalistic 

as well as official morality, it is to be hoped that there 

Voice of India (16), 12th will be no prosecution under it during the next fifteen 
Meech. years, a8 there has been none during the last fifteen 
years. The liberty of the press has never been 

understood to mean the liberty of getting at -confidential documents: the 
prosperity of journals may sometimes depend upon it, but we are not quite 
gure of this either,......... But the concerns of the State are always considered 
more important than those of private individuals: there certainly is a dilfercnce 
between a war and a street quarrel, between counterfeiting the Ming’s coin 
and imitating the mannerisms of a College Professor. ‘The State ought to have 
as few secrets as possible, but all the information which the public have a 
right to obtain must be obtained by open and legitimate methods. If the offices 
maintain undue secrecy in matters of public interest, the public ought to make 
a grievance of it: the privilege of interpellation in the Legislative Councils 
should be freely exercised. It is not a compliment to the press to assume that 
it wishes to be a habitual receiver of stolen property. There was adinittedly some 
bungling in the drafting of the Bill for which the Honourable Sir A. 'T. Arundel 
had to stand sponsor; the draftsman was so pre-occupicd with the idea of 
roducing a measure which should be effective trom the Government's stand- 
oint that he completely forgot the other side of the question. We are not, 
rowever, prepared to follow Lord Curzon’s explanation that the intention of 
the original Act was exactly what is now expressed by the amendments, It is 
true, as His Excellency said, that taking the Act as a whole, it was intended to 
protect civil as well as other secrets, but it is equally true that that intention 
was expressed so far as official culprits were concerned, ‘The Act was defective 
in that it did not extend the arm of the law to non-official receivers of civil 
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object by extending the frontier of secrecy further.” 


Government, but the Bill asserts this right with a mighty vengeance. 


taken away by the present Act, 
Bombay Samachar (56), 


th March : Akhbar-c-Souda- Menace to the liberties of the people and the 


7th March; Jdm-e-Jamshed 


shed and the Akhbdr-c-Souddgar write in asomewhat similar strain. 


Saas 


secrets from official sources: we do not believe that this omission was due to 
oversight or careless draftsmanship. The probability isthat Lord Lansdowne and 
his advisers expectea that when the apertures of the public offices were closed, 
no secrets could possibly get out. That expectation has not been fulfilled. 
The Government cannot detect its own clever servants: it hopes to attain its 


27. The Official Secrets Bill became law at last Saturday’s meeting of 
Ree | the Supreme Legislative Council, and the mouths of 

eos can ane reat a have been gageed. What little restraint 
there was on the high-handed doings of the Viceroy and other officers has now 
been taken away. ‘The various amendments proposed by the non-official 
members were rejected by the strong and ever-powerful official majority. 
The former tried their best to expose the defects of the measure, but their 
arcuments failed to prevail over the high-handed sophistries of the official 
members. It was alleged that many State secrets were shamelessly and 
unscrupulously divulged by native officials and journalists, and that Government. 
hal every right to protect their own secrets. We do not deny this right of 


W hat 


little liberty was left to journalists by the law of sedition has been completely 


28. The Official Secrets Bill has at last been passed into law in the teeth 
of public opposition and will in future be a standing 


press, 


gar (55), 7th March; Lord Curzon had not much to say to the Council in 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (54), &th support of a measure the like of which is not to be 
‘March; Sdnj Vartamcn (77), found in the statute book of any civilised country. 
(23), 8th March. It was urged on behalt of Government that financial 

: secrets sometimes leak out in the absence of an Act 
like the one now passed, but the truth is that the leakage of such secrets is more 
often to be traced to the India Office than to any Government office in this 
country, and the passing of the present Act will not, therefore, in any way serve 
to check the divulgation of such secrets in England. Very often important 
proposals pertaining to the administration of the country are reported, to be 
under contemplation, and the press cannot be expected to observe complete 
reticence on such matters since it is the legitimate duty of journalists to 
discuss these proposals and to bring out their pros and cons vividly before 
the authorities with a view to influence their ultimate decision. The present 
Act will completely muzzle their mouths in such cases in future and must, 
therefore, be said to be fraught with dangerous consequences to the liberty of 
the people from whatever point of view we choose to look at it. ‘The only 
way now left to the Indian people to protest against it is to appeal to the 
Secretary of State and the British Parliament for its repeal. [The Jém-e-Jam- 


The 


Akhbdr-e-Islém complains that Lord Curzon first gave a pledge that Gov- 
ernment would remove the sting of the measure before passing it into law, 
but failed to fulfil it eventually. The Sdnj Vartamdn observes that the Act 
invests Government with large discretionary powers which they may occasionally 
be tempted to exercise against persons who happen to be in their bad graces, ] 


29, As anticipated by us at the time of the introduction of the Oficial 
Secrets Bill into the Viceregal Council, the measure 

Dnyén Prakdeh (35), 10th bas been passed into law in spite of the strong public 
March, Eng. cols. agitation against it. Government did not like that 
many of their proposals aod schemes should be pre- 

maturely divulged by native journalists and subjected to acrimonious Criticism, 
The drait of the present Bill,as in the case of many other Bills, was purposely 
mace far more stringent at the outset, and Government now take the credit to 
themselves of having softened its provisions out of deference to public opinion, 
Those provisions of the Bill which menace the liberty of the press remain 
unaltered, and the only change that Government have consented to make in the 
Bill is the insertion of the word “ important ’’ before “civil affairs.” But the 
insertion of this word does not make the Bill any the less dangerous. It is often 
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times desirable that all administrative proposals should be discussed in the press 
before they are carried out, but journalists will hesitate to criticise them in 
future through fear of being hauled up before a Court under the provisions of 
the rew Act, which has been carried through the Council on the sheer strength of 
the official majority of votes. Lord Curzon made a conciliatory speech in wind- 
ing up the debate on the Bill and gave an assurance that it would not prove an 
engine of oppression, But alas! such assurances are ultimately found to be 
delusive. ‘The authorities whose duty it is to enforce the Act seldom respect such 
assurances in practice. Popular opinion has no real voice in the Legislative 
Councils because most of the measures are passed just as Government wish, So 
long as the elected members are in a minority, the present state of things must 
continue, 


30. “The Select Committee appointed to consider the Universities Bill 
: ie have not been content to introduce minor changes, 
feat Getel Matern In one respect, at any rate, they have adopted an 
(6), 6th March. * amendment which goes to the very root of the Univer- 
sity system in this country. We refer to the provision 
requiring that one-half of the nominated members of a Senate should be per- 
sons following the profession of teaching........... Improvements in examination 
and teaching cannot he carried out unless the men who have to teach are 
in a position of close affiliation to the University. The amendment in 
question goes far to establish the interests of the teaching profession firmly 
in the constitution of the University system. Mr. Laleigh and two other 
members take exception to this amendment ou the ground that there may not 
be enough representatives of the teaching profession to make up the required 
proportion, We have looked up the actual figures which show that this 
difliculty is never likely to arise, and that a considerably larger number is 
available, if needed. We consider this amendment to be one of very great 
importance, and if there were nothing else in the Bill which we would approve 
of for the sake of it alone, we should much desire its being passed. But there 
are other provisions which are a vast improvement oni the present state of things. 
We hold that the restriction of the number of members in the Senates has the 
support of many thoughtful and intelligent exponents of educated opinion. 
The Seiect Committee have inserted a minimum limit. ‘To meet the case of the 
two junior Universities, which have a higher minimum limit at present than 
is provided in the amended Bill, it might be desirable to declare one uniform 
minimum ot fifty for all Universities irrespective of the maximum allotted 
to each............. Another important provision introduced by the Select 
Committee is contained in the sub-clauses to Section 14 empowering the Fellows 
assigned to each Faculty to elect, for such period as may be prescribed, a 
limited number of graduates and others possessing special knowledge of the 
subjects of study represented by that Faculty... ......... ‘We agree with the 
Select Committee in thinking that these provisions will strengthen the Faculties 
as consultative bodies, and that they will afford opportunities of distinction to 
graduates and others who are not in the Senate. ‘'hese graduates will form a 
suitable body from which examiners may be recruited from year to year.......... 
With these and other modifications and improvements, the Indian Universities 
Bill is, from an educational point of view, calculated to stimulate the growth 
of the institution with which it deals.” | 


31, ‘the Bombay Government showed a most commendable spirit of 
compromise at the time of passing the Khoti Bill into 


The new Khoti Act. law, The measure had hung fire for a long time past. 
= saptenk. bales : TYTETTN Government accepted several of the suggestions made 
ak Meech ict by the non-official members, ‘lhe measure is not fault- 


less still, but is detrimental to the interests of the Khots, 
It must be admitted, however, that its provisions have been considerably 
softened. Lord Lamington deserves to be congratulated on the smooth and 
harmonious character of the proceedings of the first Council meeting held 
‘under his presidency. Ifa similar harmony characterises future meetings of the 
Council, Lord Lamington will have raised a noble memorial for himself and 
need ,; not have one raised by .others by means of subscriptions. (The 
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Satya Shodhak writes in a somewhat similar strain about the Khoti Act, but 
observes that the measure is not quite liked by the Khots, though elected mem- 
bers voted in its favour, because it does away finally with the long standing 
svstem of appraisement of the crops. | 


Education. 


32. ‘No one can withhold his appreciation of the very excellent scheme 
His Excellency the Viceroy has formulated for the 
Agricultural College at establishment of an Agricultural College at Pusa. 
Pusa. ms Mr. Phipps’ gift will be found to have contributed 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 19th biog a 
March, Eng cols.; Bombay +O the highest interests of the country when the 
Samdchdr (56), 9th March, institution has been set working. Whatever might 
be Lord Curzon’s failures, it will be generally 
admitted that here he has endeavoured to remove a long-standing reproach on 
the country. Supplementary measures will, of course, be néeded, if the © 
problem of promoting improved and scientific methods of agriculture is to be 
tackled in right earnest. A Central Farm and College can never adequately 
supply the wants of the whole country, and the establishment of similar 
institutions, based on local requirements, in the various provinces must now be 
insisted upon, The Bombay Government, at least, is pledged to supply this 
long-felt want to the Presidency at no distant date, for we take it that Sir 
James Monteath’s speech made at the Flower Show at Poona last year has not 
been forgotten, and that the Bombay Government will not take long to provide 
a strong, well-equipped scientific establishment on the lines suggested in the 
memorial forwarded to it last August. Itis hoped that if the different Provincial 
Governments are not prepared to do, of their own accord, what is expected of them, 
Lord Curzon will not hesitate to use his influence to persuade them to do so.’’ 
(The Bombay Samdchér makes similar comments, and adds :—The Bombay 
Presidency occupies the foremost place in India as regards the growth of 
cotton, Yet the local Government have never grappled in right earnest 
with the problem. Itis true that they have made a number of spasmodic 
experiments for growing American and Egyptian cotton in various parts 
of the Presidency, which have not sofar yielded any tangible results. But 
it would be rash to conclude from experiments conducted on such unscien- 
tific lines that the climatic conditions of this country are unfavourable to the 
growth of long staple cotton. ‘This one instance will suffice to convince Gov- 
ernment of the urgent need of supplementing the Pusa Institute by the creation 


of well-equipped and adequately endowed agricultural establishments in every 
great province. | 


33. “The Government Resolution published in the Gazette of India 
of 9th March on the establishment of an agricultural 
Voice of India (16), 12th Yesearch station at Pusa is in striking contrast with 
March. the Kesolution published some time ago on technical 
education. In the latter, a few principles were laid 
down to restrain rather than to promote the venturesome zeal of the local 
Governments: no elaborate scheme either of a central institution or of a num- 
ber of provincial schools or culleges was distinctly contemplated, the reason 
being not indifference, but the novelty of the problem and the consequent lack 
of steadiness in &im.......... The Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, with 
its experimental farm and agricultural college, will be in working order about 
August or September 1905. The Government estate on which this great 
Institute is to be established covers an area of 1,280 acres, of which 400 acres 
may be made available for cultivation, ‘The remainder will provide grazing 
for a herd of 200 cattle, whiclr will provide the manure and will serve to improve 
the local breed.. The cultivation will comprise all the more important dry 
and irrigated crops known in India,........, ‘lhe whole scheme is conceived on 
an Imperial scale—to say that it is Lord Curzon’s scheme is to say as much. 
Its practical benefit will have to be realised under other Viceroys. Mr. Phipps’ 
donation will be supplemented by State funds.” 


25) 
Municipalities. 


34. A correspondent writes to the Dadly Telegraph and Deccan Herald :— 
‘ Several letters have lately appeared in your columns 
_ Bad condition of the roads gomplaining about the condition of the roads in Poona, 
pe bog but up to the present little or nothing has been dono 
ily Telegraph and Deccan ‘ " 
Herald (2), 11th March. to put them in a decent state of repair. It appears 
to be quite useless to make complaints, and it looks 
very much as though no one were responsible. If Mr. Savage Landor were 
to attempt to ride a bicycle on some of the Poona roads, he would find that 
there are worse tortures than those of the famous ‘Tibetan spiked saddle. ‘I'he 
Sholapur road is in some places almost impassable for a bicycle, and there are 
many other roadsin the Poona Cantonment that are in an equally dise¢raceful 
condition, but judging from the effect of previous letters on the subject, all 
complaints seem to be ineffective to remedy this shocking state of affairs asa 
voice crying in the wilderness.”’ 


Native Statea. 


35. With all due deference to the revered memory of the late Chief of 
Jasdan, we cannot refrain from observing that he 
The question of succession failed in making a wise choice of a successor to his 
bs the vacant gdds of the gids. If he had selected his eldest son Odha Khachar 
asdan State (K4thidwar). oe ks : 
Mahi Kéntha Gazette (68), t0 occupy the gadz, his selection would have met with 
6th March. the unanimous approval of his subjects, and the 
present difficulties would not have arisen. As it is, 
Government will have to consider carefully whether it is advisable to depart 
from the prevalent practice of sub-dividing the State equally among the several 
heirs, and if they deem such a departure advisable, to attach due weight to the 
claims of the rival claimants to the gddz. If the choice of Government also 
falls on Mansur Khachar, the favourite son of the late Chief, and if the 
principle of primogeniture is henceforth to be applied to all the petty princi- 
palities of Kathidwar, we pity the sad condition to which those Bhayats 
will be redueed who have hitherto been living under the hope that they 
will some day inherit a portion of the gaghirs of their ancestors, Even apart 
from this question, it is very desirable that, in case Government decide to 
preserve the integrity of Native States, they should enact that the heir-apparent 
should invariably succeed to the gddi. We are, of course, anxious to see an en- 
lightened ruler on the gddi, but on no account should we like to see the claims 
of Odha Khachar superseded by his younger brother, It is true that Odha 
Khachar had not the benefit of a liberal education like Mansur Khachar, but 
the late Chief, despite the fact that he was uneducated, proved a remarkably 
successful ruler. Moreover, Odha Khachar will, in course of time, be succeeded 
by his son, who is at present studying at the Rajkumar College and who is sure 
to fulfil all the high hopes that the supporters of Mansur Khachar have built 
upon him. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th March 1904. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested t., 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint whic!: 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct. facts are. ° 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the 1st January, 1904.) 


it 


con 1816—la 
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tion. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...;Bombay,,, _...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 oe 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... | Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West | Bombay... — .,.| Monthly oe .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 
4 | Hyderabad Journal eo», Hyderabad .| Weekly ... ees — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil) ; 
f 
§ | Indian Municipal Journal.; Bombay... DO. eve .| John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... re 
6 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... oe ae ae ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 
7 Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. sl 2S. ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —.,. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ..| Rajkot... ...| Daily... —,,,; Prataprai = Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahritta ... oac| ROODR. «sine ...| Weekly ,., ..| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 28, 
10 Oriental Review oe ees Bombay eee “ Do. eee eee R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 cee eéa 
11 | Phoenix ... .-»| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 ... 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona .,,, woe] Daily — woe .».| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 
and Military Gazette. | 
13 | Railway Times ... .../ Bombay... .| Weekly ... ... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ... 
14 | Sind Gazette 7° coe; Karachi ooo ...| Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb saia 
15 | Mind Times... aA Ditv . ace soot. DO. sev ee] Khanchand Rehumal ; Hindu (Amil); 96 | «.. 
16 | Voice of India ... ..| Bombay... = Weekly ... || Behramji MerwAénji Malabari; Parsi; 51; 
/ » 
ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad .| Weekly ... .»./ Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna ; Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhakt% - ...| Baroda ss. a .| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Deséi; Hindu (Nagar 
Br¢hmap); 41. 
190 | Gujarfti’ ... oc. nee] BOMDBYere =| DO | Ichharam Surajram Desa#i; Hindu (surti 
| Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... | Surat. - se veel DOe eee _— eve HLOYMasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44. ae ai 
91 | Gujar4t Punch eoe| Ahmedabad eee} Do. = ave ...| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 cee 
22 | Hindi Punch ... «| Bombay we| Do. 44. cee] Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 
33 Jdm-e-Jamshed eee wee Do. adie eee Daily e968 oes Jehangir Behramji Marzban ; Parsi ; o4 eee] 
24 Kaiser-i-Hind eee ee Vo. eee eee Weekly eee eee Framji C owasji Mehta : Parsi A o4 eee eee 
25 eth ite de News.e. we.| Rajkot 4. ...| Bi-weekly vee} Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 41 ... ove saa 
s6 6| Kathidwar Times ak a oe saat te a ...| Bholénith Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 
vs | Brahman) ; 34. ; 
27 |PrajaBandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ... Weekly ... oes —— _ neertee Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man); 34. 
28 Rast Goftar eee eee Bombay ee Do. eee ad Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ’ 52 eee eee 
29 | Satya Vakta nomen cet DOs ao Fortnightly... Keshavlal Harivithaldas: Bindn Shrim4li 
Bania); 37 
30 | Shri Sayji Vijay ...| Baroda... «| Weekly... «| Maneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 26 _.. 
as 1 eek ee ERaNK ee eee} Umedram Nagindés D4y4bhii; Hindu) 
81 | Surys Prakash ura (Rania) ; 25. 
AnoLo-MaRATHl. 
q 5. eee] Weekly oo oe] Sadwahiv Vishvandth #Mayadev; Hindu 
33 Dnyan Chakshu eee ee POONa ove ssintas Do. | eee bee W4man Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 


600 


No, 


a4 


46 


47 


49 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, 
ANGLO-MaARra’/THI—contd. 
Dny4nodaya eee eee Bombay... eee Weekly ‘eee e 
Dnyin Prakdsh ven eet Poona eee ee Do. eee ee 
Indu Prakash _,,. | Bombay... _...| Bi-weekly , 
Mar&4tha Deen Bandhu .,.| Kolh&pur .| Weekly ... “ 
Native Opinion ... __,..| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly... 
Prekshak... e008 eer Satara eee ees Weekly eee ee 
Samarth ,,. ae ee) Kolh&apur isl TO ene ove 
Shri Saydji Vijay soc} SAEOGE ois ial DO. sss ss 
Subodh Patrika ... | COURURY.:. el DO. ee oe 
Sudharak eee eee ‘ Poona eon ee Do. eae eee 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano ve-| BOMbayeee  «..| Weekly... 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
O Bombaense eee Bombayee. ee. Weekly eee * 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq eee eee eee Sukkur eee ° Weekly eee eee 
Prabhat eee YY H dera b a d Do. eee 
(Sind). 
Sindhi see eee. —. ons] Sukkur (Gind)...1 Do. - seo. -se 
Anatio-URpv. 
Muslim Herald ... : Bombay ee. ee Daily coe : 
ENGLISH, Mard'rat ann 
Gusaka’TI. 
Baroda Vateal ... ».| Baroda o«.  ...| Weekly 4 
ENGLISH, MaRAtTHI AND | 
KANARESE. 
Karn&tak Patr% .., 4 Dharw4r ...| Weekly... be 
Karnetak Vaibhav eo. Bijdpur .., amr ieee. Serger : 
Prakdshak eee oe eee Do. occ Do. eee eos 
GUJARATI. 
Akhbér-e-lsldm ...  ,,., Bombay... _...| Daily .. 
Akhbfr-e-Souddgar ...) Do. so 42.1 Do i. 
Bombay SamAchar eee Do, eee ood Do. eee eee 
Broach Mitr’. ,..' Broach sda o.| Weekly ... eee 
Broach Samfchér... ...) Do. ... 0s. Dov one ove 
Deshi Mitra aes -eo| DUYAt oe ae eee oer 


..,| nev. Mr. T, E. Abbott 
.| Hari Nérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 


..| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Sevl4ram 
.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
.|Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


|| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


..| Leandro Mascarenhas’; Goanese ; 45 ... 


..| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 


.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ‘a 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
,., Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


A A 


BrAhman); 36 


Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Amritrao Hindu 
(Martha) ; 29. 


Vichare ; 


wan Brahman) ; 32. 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Brahman); 34. 
40. : 
— Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahinan) ; 36, 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B.; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Muhammadan ; 29. 


Rdémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Vaishnav Br&éhman) ; 41. 


: | Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


.| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| NdnAbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 ca 


| nastha Brd4hman); 27. 


38. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 34. 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 

Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; ‘P4rsi ; 45... 


Vinayak Nér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan| . 
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a vegetable seller) ; 44. 


‘K4shidds' Bhagvand&fs ; Hindu (KA&chia, aoe 
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Rasik Ranjini 


oon 1846—2 


Bréhman) ; 40), , 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. “— 
enininn : one 
Gusariti—continucd. 
60 | Din Mani... «+ " TOMO cn Gent OURAN crs yoy a Surti; Hindu (K4yastha} 195 
nia); 25. 
61 | Fursad oes asi Bombay... __...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kdébr4ji; Parsi; 44... és 600 
| | 
62 | Gap Sup sie a -»+| Fortnightly .| Perozshah Jchaéngir Murzb4n; Parsi;27 os. 425 
63 | Hitechchhu eee " Ahmedabad = eee} Dow oer ...| Kalidas Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain oe " Do. -/ Weekly ... ee Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma .«-| Bombay «+ i a ...| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 28 ee! 1,000 
| | 
66 | Kaira Vartaman .. eos Kaira eae | Kahanddés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
ae Shravak Bania) ; 55, 
67 | K4thi4wddno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad i ame »..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
44, 3 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazctte ...) S4dra 0s ses ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
| Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prakash ... i Navsérl ... ooo} Dow .| Rustamnji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 see 800 
70 | Nure Elam oss oe Bombay ... .| Monthly... ee; Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 600 
71 | Nyayadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad Fortnightly | Gatélal Mansukh; Hindu = (Visashrimdli 200 
| , | Shravak Bania); 35. 
72 «| Praja Mitra oe} Kardchi oo .| Bi-weekly eo! Narbyshankar Ja;jivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 975 
73 | Praja Pokar a oa au | Weekly ... eo| LLormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44,.. si 400 
"4 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... oe er ».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharols 500 
Bania) ; 37. . 
75 | Punch Dand ve, Do, “oe .».( Jainnddas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42, 
76 |Samsher Bahadur,.. col BetnOdsUNG: lags) DO tee »-| Savaibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shr4avak 200 
: Banta) ; 61. 
77. |Sanj Vartamaén | Bombay eee coe) Daily — eee .«-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramyji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
| Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 | Sind Vartam4n -. Kar&chi ... oes Weekly ove ves] Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 950 
79 | Stri Bodh ... oe ee. a »--| Monthly ---| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; GO w. 400 
80 |Surat Akhbar — o eos] OUTAGE oe, ---| Weekly .., | Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... bes 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha eee} Do, eee oe} Anopsi Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
BU. 
HInp!. | 
82 |Pandit ... ce | Poona on oes Weekly oe eoo| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; [lindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30.) - 
83 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... eal Se | ke »| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
84 | Digvijaya ... nee reo} Gadag ave eoo| Weekly .2. .«| Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 7 : 
85 | Hubli Patra cos reo} Hubli coe eo PDO. oe :»-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
86 | Karnditak Vritta e.| Dharwar oct ea ek »6/(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
. (Karh4da Brahman) ; 33. | 
| (2) Annicharya Bal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: : . | (Deshasth Brahman) ; o4. | 
g7 | Loki Bandhu .. cos} Do. ove ih ae .|Gururgo R4chavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
‘8 | Loka Mitra om »-| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ..6 «| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brihman) ; 27. 
99 | Rajahanes... coe ».-| Dharwar ee-| Dos ese » oe} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar;, Hindu (Kar- 75 
Rite i . héda Brahman); 40). : 
90 ees Gadag er e| Dee cee eee Gaurishankar R4mprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
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Brahman) ; 40. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Poblished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MarATHI. | 
91 | Arunodaya in .-| Thana ee coo) Weekly ooo ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brahman); 59. 
92 | A’rydvart ... see eee} Dhulia ... a ee eeo| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
93 | Bakul ies roe | Ratndgiri Do. eve .-.| Hari Dharimndji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
94 | Belgaum Samichér .| Belgaum... ie. ee ae ent — Bhik4ji Stmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
95 | Bhu't oe ‘ais »»»| Bombay ,..| Monthly eos Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
96 | Chandanshu in ooo} Tasgaon ... .| Weekly ... .-| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindn (De- 25 
} shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
97 | Chandrak4nt ive .-| Ohikodi ... ws DO; es .».., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
piwan Bréhman) ; 38. 
98 | Chandrodaya a ves} Chiplun eee a POs Aus ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
99 | Chikitsak ... jb eee} Belgaum me ee »».| Abdji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
100 | Chitragupta eee sae’ Karad ses ee Do. eee eee Jagannath Balaji Sapre ; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
101 | Dakshin Vritta ; Kolhapur is i ade ».| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu ‘Chandra- 150 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
102 | Deshakdlavartam4in ...| Erandol eee wa ee ee »»-| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
103 | Dharwar Vritta ... wee} Dharwar mr BM: ies ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Bra4hman) ; 55. 
104 Dnydn Sagar ae eee} Kolhapur a A ae Le bie Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
man); 38. 
105 | Hindu Punch sas] SOO ens wt ma wa .».| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 39. 
106 Jagadddarsh niin ne Ahmednagar dine a‘ eee ..., Hashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 60. 
107 Jagadhitechchhu eee eee Poona eee ee Do. eee eee Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 2,200 
wan Brihman) ; 73. 
108 | Jagatsum4ch4r son] LOOM oes os Do. cee ee.| Trimbak A’baji R4aje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
109 | K4l ai coe .-| Poona ne i os «--| Shivr4m Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
110 | Kalpataru ... ae .».| Sholapur a. 2 on eoe| Govind Niriyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 876 
Brahman; 44. 
lil Karmanuk eee eee Poonacee aoe Do. eee ee Hari Narayan A pte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,000 
Brahman) ; 36. 
112 | Keral Kokil aoe .-.| Bombay... ...| Monthly .| Krishniji Nar4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
113 | Kesari che ot POGUE sec woe| Weekly ooo .».| B4l Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
‘ (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
114 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...) Dbulia ... oe Se eee | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
115 | Khdndesh Vaibhav le MI or oo a Saye” .».| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
116 | Lokamata... cae ...| Vengurla seek i ks .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brdhman); 26. 
117 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta  ,..| Sdtdra ... an a ».| Pandurang B4abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
38. 
118 | Moda Vritta ... coe | Wai cue” BS eas ».| Kashingth V4aman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... ae ee ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
120 Mumbai Vaibhav eee Do. eee ee Weekly eee eee Do. do. Gee 1,250 
121 | Nagar Sam4chfr... «.| Ahmednagar ,..] Do. os ee.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
122 | Nasik Vritta ... ooo} NASIK 40. ooo] DO. oe ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4&wan 450 
Brahman); 27. 
123 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ...  ...| Nipdmi ..,  e.] Doo oo — nee} ViShnu  RAmchandra Vija@purkar; Hindu 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
124 | Nydy Sindhu .,.. e:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. .. eo, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth $90 
| Brd4hman); 30. | 
125 | Pandhari Bhushan _ | Pandharpur «| Do. .. bind at Ms eh Hindu (Chitpdwany 150 
r4hman) ; ° 
196 | Pandbari Mitr’ ... .. Do. se _—eee| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, N ame, caste and age of Editor. —" 
| Bo 
MaritH1—continued. 
127 | Poona Vaibhav os »+| Vadgaon ee.| Weekly w.  ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 37. 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika o»-| Jalgaon ... i ee yo eo Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
hman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna .., occ] DGLBL «ees eee} Monthly .».| drling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 75 
130 | Pratod  ... one --| Islampur «| Weekly... 42. Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
181 | Raghav Bhushan... it CO as or oe) ae ee-| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
132 | Satya Mitra eee .| Malegaon wee: te .-.|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan vee ‘ol ABORR ess sve], DO. eoe| R4oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
| man) ; 
134 | Satya Shodhak ... ee Ratnagiri oe ee --.| Hari Ndérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
Brahman) ; 67. 
135 | Shahu Vijay a... »».| Kolhépur a e++| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
186 | Shol4pur Samachar eoe| Sholdpur Do. »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda at oh .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara coe eee Do. eee eoe| Vian Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Briéh- 100 
man) ; 22. | 
139 | Shubh Suchak axe ma ian ae ce e..| Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
Br4hman) ; 30. 
140 |Sumant ... ee ...| Karad oe oo ae eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
141 | Sudarshan... ae - Ahmednagar ...| Do, . .o| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpd@wan 400 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
142 | Sudhdkar ... ine ve | Pen pn wn Be e-| Ndr#yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 400 
Bréhman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... oe-| Bormbay eee i ere ...| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Vartadarsh = ooo} Malvan ... coat Oe es ...| Pundalik Appdji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. 
145 | Vidya Vilds cee e+} Kolhapur coo} §=D0. one | Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidydrthi... one e+} Nandurbar a ak ,.., saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar .| Bombay ... --| Monthly... vee (L) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ae 600 
(2) R4émkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
148 Vrittase¢r eee eee ees Wai eee eee Weekly eee eee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
149 | Vritta Sudha ese eco] SAthra ceo ut 2 ae ...| baxman Vaman Khatavkd4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahinan) ; 38. 
150 | Vydp4ri ... ove »..| Poona at ie ug .., Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man);37.  ° 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh’h Sind ... e.| Karachi... | Weekly .,. eee Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
152 | Muir-ul-Islam wa ee at eee oy eee) Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| _,., 
65. | 
153 | Sind Sudhir eco we a eer aa ...| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
154 | Sookree __,., eco ok. ae > eas eee .o| dhamatinai Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 waa 400 
Urpv. 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai -- (Bombay ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Anvar Ali; Muhammadan! 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
156 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...| Do. »..| Weekly... ..| Munshi Mirzali_walad Munshi Inayatali;| 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur ea arte ae ee .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
158 | Habibul Akhbér .., eel Do. an J ae ...| Hakim Muhammad Amin waled Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sultd4n-ul-Akhbdr ee be” coe] Daily coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 TejarAti Gazette eee eee Do. eee eos Monthly. 7 Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 ; Tohfa-i-Deccan 0. veo} Poona ... ooo] Weekly coe .es| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ;s Muhammadan 200 


(Shaik) ; 35. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulae 


MARATHI AND Ka’NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika... a e+| Bagalkot wos| Weekly ee ove] Bando. Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 30. 

163 | Siddheshvar cn ok a: a ae eoo| Parashrdm Shiv4ji Powdr; Hindu (Maratha) ; 125 

43. 


MaraAtut AND UrpbU. 


164 | Champavati ‘ee »».| Bid (Hyderabad,) Weekly ... ---| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 150 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 35. 


165 | Gulbarga Sam&chdr. __...| Gulbarga suk Oe 3 ee »..| Parashram Govind Bodus ; Hindu (Brahman) ;} . 350 
| 7 i 44, 


MaRa’THI AND SANSERIT. 


166 | Bramhodaya ave »».| Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... ,..| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
| Brahman). 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


167 | re ee eas ...| Bombay... oe»! Weekly... ...|/ Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 oe eee 700 
| , | : | 
} 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different “heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short @(S{ = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to- complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions te, and alterations in, tho list of Newspapers an‘ Pericdicals. 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
ENGLISH, 
6a) Indian Textile Journal.| Bombay ...| Monthly ...| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer..} 800 
GusaRATI. 
67a| Loka Mitra ... »o| Bombay ...| Bi-weekly _... cos ens ee 
Maratat, | 
1024} Dharma si oss VEGA. 200 ...| Weekly .»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chit-; 200 
pawan Brahman); 48, 
ind Mumbai Punch ...| Kochara a Monthly ea a a aaa =~ 
Urpv. 
Lota) Guru Ghantal Punch | Bombay Weekly ssh nee “we 
EnaiisH, MARATHI 
AND GUJARATI. 
50a) Hind Vijaya eee eee Baroda w+ Weekly ee) Vahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu) 9500 


| 


| (Shrawak Lania). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, Asiais the lergest continent on the face of the carth. It not only 
iti: died Minka surpasses the other continents in size and area, but is 
Kal (109), J&th March. 8teat in many other respects, It is the birth-place of 
some of the greatest religions in the world. The 
Vedanta philosophy which teaches the highest spiritual wisdom to the world 
hails from India, Muhammadanism spread from Arabia to North Africa and 
to the south of Kurope. Goutama, Budha and Confucius were born in Asia, 
and many of the arts and sciences flourished to their perfection in this con- 
tinent. But in what plight is Asia at present? She is mostly dominated by 
Kuropean nations, Only a few Asiatic countries can be said to enjoy real inde- 
pendence at the present day. Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, China and Siam 
are only semi-independent, as they have been more or Jess brought under 
Kuropecan sway. Some are mere buffer States, some form parts of Isuropean 
Protectorates, while some lie within the “ spheres of influence” of the Kuropean 
powers, Japan alone is completely independent, while India is complotely 
undcr Gritish domination. If she had even that measure of independence 
that is possessed by such countries as Persia and China, she would havo strug- 
gled for the emancipation of Asia from Kuropean domination. But alas! She 
is completely under the British yoke and e1n do naught but watch the develop- 
nent of events as a passive spectator, Ifthe Kuropean powers do not procced 
expeditiously to annex the semi-independent countries of Asia, it is only because 
they wish the work of partitioning Asia among themsclves to be done not in 
precipitate haste but slowly and with proper care and forethought so that no 
unpleasant complications might arise afterwards. Now, some men are, on the 
other nand, asking themselves the question whether this process of the conquest 
of Asia by Europe will go on without check and complete itself in due course 
of time or whether the scales will one day turn in Asia’s favour and Asia will 
once more be free, Mr. Townsend prophosies that a national hero will be born 
in the south of India, and that India will witness a vast political revolution at 
no distant date. Ie fancies that a Russian army will invade India and inflict 
a defeat upon the British, and that native sepoys and the armed Police in 
India will rise in mutiny against the Government when they once know that 
the fortunes of Great Britain are On the decline. The Lindus believe that an 
incarnation of the Almighty will appear on earth in the fulness of time to kill 
the wicked and to protect the virtuous, ‘The Muliammadans also firmly believe 
in the advent of a Mahdi. Jt is thus certain that the wave of the Kuropean 
conquest of Asia will recede in course of time. Japan has just now unfurled 
the flay of Asiatic independence in the West, and a glance at the land of the 
Rising Sun is enough to inspire a hope in the hearts of the despondent popula- 
tion of India. Ye people of Asia! the dark night of your miscry is about to 
close, Leave off your lethargy, purify your hearts and remembering God, 
begin to do your noble duty. 


Y, Out of a small patch of land given to a company of merchants a mar- 

| : vellously big Empire of 300 millions of population 

Englishmon in India. ) has now grown up. This is British India, which is 
saa Sie che Aonsaengee brightest jewel in the British crown...... 
ree lo the English, however, India was wanting in the 
conveniences and comforts which they readily commanded in Kngland. They 
therefore preferred to remain at home. So year after year, up to the middle of 
the last century, their migration to India became considerably reduced in 
numbers and so, as a matter of course, third-rate men and sometimes the starv- 
ing and miserable poor were recruited for sorvice in India...,....... There are, of 
course, honourable exceptions, but they arc 4 microscopic minority to wliom 
these remarks will not apply.......... Thetruc Knghshmen treat the natives 
with the utmost consideration in a manner Worthy of their own position, 
while the present day ‘ Sahebs’—a curse to England—despise the natives and 
arrogate to themselves a superiority and a status which their forefathers never 
dreamt of in England, ‘lhese men treat tho natives with the utmost contempt, 
and, let us say, ina manner quite worthy of the position which they bold in 
England. ‘his, therefore, is the secret of the existing strained relations between 
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Europeans and natives in India.......... You cannot expect anything better 
from persons who form the dregs of English society, My advice to those who 
have direct dealings with these missing links of England is to pass by their 
affronts with a philosophic smile, and complain of every legitimate grievance 
through the proper channel to the authorities concerned. Let the houseless. 
live in a bungalow in India. Let those who cannot afford to keep a common. 
carriage in England drive here a carriage-and-four, and Jet those who 
are unable to keep one maid in England maintain butlers, cooks, hamals and 
a host of other servants and ayahs, Let those who wash their own clothes in 
England get them washed here, and let them ape the dignity of English 
noblemen. They represent the ‘ vanity of human wishes’ and nothing more.. 
Vanity of vanities—all at the cost of the poor Indian rayat,”’ 


8. India was formerly the abode of the goddess of wealth and the people 
; had no cause of complaint, Our ancestors must, 
hegre shige on the alleged therefore, have some deep motive in instituting the 
miserable condition of the fad pga . : - : 
Indians suggested by theHoli Holi festival, which is celebrated chiefly by the people 
festival. bawling out in public. Perhaps they thought that. 
Dharwar Vistta (103), 1Cth though they themselves were happy and prosperous, 
en their descendants might be reduced to misery and have 
occasicn to give vent to their sorrow, and wisely introduced the practice of bawl- 
ing out during the festival, so that the people might not be wholly unprepared 
when they might have to doso in earnest on account of distressing poverty. ‘The 
present condition of India shows that our ancestors were quite correct in their sur- 
mise. We now see, for instance, that the people of the agricultural class are 
bawling out because famines are constantly overtaking the country and locusts. 
devastating the crops. Weavers and other industrial classes are bawling out 
because foreigners have monopolized all trades and industries, The educated 
classes, too, are in no better condition, because in spite of their University degrees. 
they are unable to make both ends meet. Even men belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions such as lawyers and medical practitioners are in the same plight. Money- 
lenders are viewed with great disfavour by Government, who, taking advantage 
of the cry of oppression raised against them by the rayats, have passed various. 
Acts ostensibly for the relief of tne latter. But, strange to say, these 
enactments have ruined the rayats as wellas the money-lenders. The Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Act, the Universities Bill, the Official Secrets Bill,. 
&c., have had one and all the effect of making the people throughout the country 
join in one unceasing chorus of bawling out. There is no longer any necessity 
of confining the practice of bawling out toa particular season of the year, nor 
is it necessary to make a pile of combustibles as at the Holi, because our 
country, religion, wealth, patriotism, courage, trades and occupations are 
consumed by a fire, the flames of which are constantly scorching our bodies 
and impelling us to bawl out long and loudly, Formerly, Hindus alone used 
to bawl out. But now Muhammadans and Parsis are equally under the neces-. 
sity of doing so. ‘The educated natives have chosen the month of December 
for bawling out. It will not, however, do to confine the operation toa _ parti- 
cular month or season, but, as Mr. Hume said, we must bawl out throughout 
the year and so loudly as to make cur voice heard by our rulers across the seas. 
This is the only way by which we can hope to obtain redress of our long- 
standing grievances. 


4, ‘* Misfortune is dogging the steps of the mission to Tibet....... The most. 

: he disastrous piece of news that has yet reached about 

aan ee ee Ts 1, the difficulties of the mission is the destruction caused 
iow by lightning at Rorathang. The loss of four thousand 
maunds of supplies may not be easily replaced if the 

thunder-storms continue. The announcement that the mission will ere long move 
forward from Tuna is very likely intended to put heart into us........... A move 
forward will hardly be attempted just when Jelapla is blocked up, unless it 
be that the mission has provided itself with sufficient provisions, and delay will 
only enable the Tibetans to muster in larger numbers at Gura. We deeply 
sympathise with the mission and the Government in the difficulties thrown in 
their way by Nature. The cost of the mission must be rapidly mounting up in 
eonsequence of these misfortunes, We suppose a substantial contribution, or 
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some rights in lieu of it, will be claimed from the parties whose conduct 
necessitated the mission. So far as present expectations go, the cost will exceed 
two crores—not a small sum for the Indian rayat to pay without an adequate 
equivalent.” 


5. India had never before such an eloquent Viceroy as Lord Curzon, but 
, ; it is not a little disappointing to reflect how little 
int Ear Gann tk she has benefited so far from his eloquence. Lord 
cae dae ““* Curzon would have done much solid good to this 
Moda Vritta (118), 14th Country if he had carried into practice even a 
Macch. hundredth part of the lofty and generous ideals 
enunciated by him in lis speeches. We are inclined to 
think, however, that beyond delivering high-sounding speeches, he has done little 
practical good to this country, as is evident from the results of the numerous 
Commissions hitherto appointed by him. ‘The advice given by him from time 
to time to the Native Chiefs with regard to the administration of their States 
is really sound and laudable. But though His Lordship waxes eloquent 
when advising others, there is an utter lack of consistency between his profes- 
sions and deeds. in his speech on the occasion of laying the foundation 
stone of the Dacca College, he appealed to the Chiefs and the aristocracy in 
this country to contribute large donations for the encouragement of higher 
education. But we, for one, are unable to reconcile this advice with tho 
illiberal policy recently adopted by Government themselves in educational 
matters. ven in prosperous Kuropean countries the State contributes more 
money towards education than the people. Why, then, should Government 
desire the opposite in this poor country? ‘This shows what sort of justice 
the British Government metes out to India. 


6. “ Weare really surprised to see Lord Curzon demanding more moncy 
for the Victoria Memorial, which is to be the monu- 
Lord Curzon and the ment of the Curzonian era, rather than of the late 
Victoria Memorial Hall, gracious Queen. It is needless to dilate on the 
Native Opinion (53), 13th d | ‘ : 
March, Eng. cols. cep loyalty of the Indian people aud their evident 
love for their late august Qucen, but it is not rea- 
sonable to ask for more money from a people who have been ground down by 
heavy taxation and oth:r dues on their already impoverished purse. Lord 
Curzon has to immortalize his fame as a capable administrator, and with a view 
to gratify his ambition he may be pushing on wild schemes which will prove 
detrimental to public interests. But what are the responsible ministers of the 
Crown doing? Are they alive to the interests of the millions of this country ? 
Is it advisable to thus toy with the money of the tax-payers ?.......... We all 
know how the money for the All-India Memorial was collected. Rajas and 
Maharajas, Jaghirdars and Inamdars, as well as men aspiring to honours 
have contributed large sums, but we doubt whether the contributions were 
quite spontaneous. ‘That the people should be called upon to sacrifice their 
money at the altar of Lord Curzon’s ambition is a fact which cannot but be- 
deplored, and the more so in view of the fact that they have to meet many 


other calls more pressing and important.”’ 


7. ‘The meetings of Indian Legislative Councils are little better than a 
farce. The elected Councillors have absolutely no 

Alleged ineffectual repre- voice in making laws and regulations, though these 
sentation of public opinion in vitally affect the interests of their country. We 
ineian es TETy Murch: think it a disgrace that non-official members should 
= . work hard and yet fail to achieve success. We know 
of instances in which our elected representatives in the Legislative Council 
abruptly turned their back upon the Council Hall when they found that their 
opposition to an unpopular measure proved absolutely unavailing to modify 
it. Such being the case, we wonder how people are still found willing to offer 
themselves for election to Legislative Councils where they receive nothing but 
insults and indignities. They think that admission to the Council furnishes 
them with an opportunity to serve their country, but they should bear in mind 
that there are various other fields of public activity in which they can effectively 
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promote their country’s welfare. It is therefore no use frittering away time 
and energy to secure the empty honour of being clected a member of the 
Legislative Council, 


8, “Mr. Alexander Rogers returns this week too consideration of the 
feasibility of reviving village panchayats in India. 
Village pmshayats for §o0 convinced is this veteran of the Revenue Depart- 
India. ment of the usefulness of the scheme that he now 
Voice of India (16), 9th ; . » ; ° 
March, makes certain definite proposals for working it on the 
line of least resistance, We have much pleasure 
in giving his proposals below and hope the authorities in India will find them 
as workable as they are desirable, ‘T'he Government of India are open to 
conviction in the matter, as they implied in their Ictter of 2nd October last. 
This view is borne out by certain remarks of the Secretary of State in answer to 
our friend Mr. Herbert Roberts’ question in the Ilouse of Commons, Mr, Brod- 
rick knew what he was saying when he trusted to the Government of India 
giving their best consideration to the subject........... Mr. Rogers intends his 
proposals, in the first instance, to be taken up by the Government of Bombay, 
whose principal Revenue adviser ho was for a long time. But what he advises 
for Bombay can be done by almost all the Provincial Administrations :—* In 
resuscitating the system of Municipal management by village panchayats it 
would not be advisable to launch out, at once into a lange schems, for the details 
must certainly differ in different parts of the country and with populations of 
varying density and habits, ‘lhe Collectors might be directod, first of all, to 
sugvest what villages in cach taluka could fitly be amalgamated to form Munici- 
pal centres, combining as faras possible those containing similar people, as, for 
instance, Kunbis in Kaira, and Bohras in Broach, situated on main lines of com- 
munication, ‘This done and the members of the panchayats nominated by the 
Collectors with the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner of the Division, simple 
rules to regulate their procecdings should be drawn up and explained at each 
centre by the Assistant or Deputy Collector in charge of the several talukas. 
One of the village accountants, talati or kulkarni might be paid to keep the 
records and accounts, subject to examination and audit by tho Mamlatdars 
and their establishments and under the general orders of the Collectors. The 
rules of proceedings should be sanctioned by Government and published in 
the Gonerniment Gazette. It would be advisable to commence with one 
taluka in each of the three Divisions—Northern, Contral and Southern-——so 
that possible diversities of administration might be duly taken into account 
before a definite system common to all was determined upon.’ ” 


9, Onthe 7th of this month the centenary of the British and Foreign 
ne ena ree 8 Society was celebrated by its Bombay Branch 
lency Lord = Lamington’s BaGor the presidency of Lord Lamington. The 
xpooch at the centenary culo. Society during the century of its existence has distri- 
bration of the British and buted no less than 180 million copis of the Bible 
Vorcign Bible Society in jn the different countries on the globe, India has 
Ronbag. (113), 15th March received no less than 30 million OF these. In the 
course of his address, Lord laamington made one or 

two curious statements which we deem it necessary to criticise here, [Lis 
ixcellency said that the Bible has contributed to increase the peace, happiness 
and joy of mankind, We need not trouble ourselves with the question 
whether the Bible has realiv done so, Let us, however, ask ourselves thie ({UQ#- 
tion whether those who accept the Bible as the Word of God have been 
instrumental in promoting the happiness of the world. Who foreed the nogroes 
of Africa to Decome slaves and exacted labour from them in sugar plant- 
ations ? Who exterminated the Med Indiang of Ainerica? Who invented huge 
engines of destruction and who are following eagerly a policy of rampant mili- 
turism in the world at present? ‘Lhe answer to all these questions is “ the 
Christian nations of the earth,” Lord Lamington further stated that [nelish- 
men would not have become the rule of India if they had not followed the 
precepts of the Bible, and that the extent and stability of the Dritish Empire 
are due to the fact that the British have acted and are still acting upon 
the prinviple of brotherhood of man laid down in the Bible. The people of 
India kuow too well how far to believe in the proposition that the morality of 
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the Bible is the underlying principle of British administration, Nay, one 
cannot help being astonished at the audacity of any one who secks to connect 
the morality of the Bible and the expansion of the British Empire as cause and 
effect. There is such a striking disparity between the two that no Indian will 
ever be deluded into belicving the statement. Lord Lamington further says 
that Muropeans conduct themselves generously towards other people because they 
aro nurtured in the morality of the Bible. ‘This is certainly a ridiculous pro- 
position. Let us test it by observing whether an Enylishman’s conduct 
towards a native is really gencrous and sympathetic. No. Instances of such 
conduct are very rare, A majority of Englishmen treat natives with arrogance 
and contempt, Whatever the nobility or the morality of the Bible, the 
Christians seldom exemplify it in their. practical life. | 


10. ‘*At the recent mecting of the Bombay Legislative Council the 
{onourable Mr, Goculdas elicited from the Govern- 
hag to a ment a very satisfactory reply as to the relief to be 
tes aarp Seas cepabues vrantod to agriciiturists who have suffered from the 
Oriental Review (10), 16th Tavages of locusts, It was stated that all occupants, 
March. whether agriculturists or not, are to be granted suse 
pensions of revenue payments according to a pre- 
scribed scalo without the application of the inquisitorial method to each 
individual case—a method which has hitnerto been enforced in spite of 
continued protests from Commissions as well 2s from the general public. 
Lord Lamington may fairly be congratulated on such a healthy concession 
at an carly stage of his administration,......... But there is one feature of the 
statement which cannot be viewed with equanimity. Gujardt and the Konkan, 
if the crops are bad, are granted a suspension of the whole amount of assess 
ment, whereas in the Deccan only a moisty is remitted, with the proviso that 
the whole will be suspended in the case of holdings on which not more than 
Rs. 10 are due. ‘Thon, if the crops are only poor Gujarat and the Konkan. will 
still be entitled to the Jatter concession, but the Doccan will get nothing, We 
should be glad to be enlightened as to the reason of the distinction made avainst 
the Deccan avriculturist. [Lt would be idle to suppose that tiie Government 
have not some reason for it, but we must confess we cannot imagine what, that 
reason may be, ‘Lhe execution of these orders will require careful supervision 
on the part of Collectors and Divisional Officers, and though we have confidence 
in their energy and sense of justice, we cannot forget that the assessment of the 
amount of dumage done by locusts, tho differentiation between poor and bad 
crops, and the decision as to who are bout fide agriculturists will provide 
ample scope for the vagarics of the subordinate revenne official, who requires 
all the supervision that his superiors can find time for,” 


11. “In response to a question put by the Honourable Mr. G. K., 
Mahritha (9), 13th March. Parekh, the Bombay Government have published a 
scheme by which suspensions and remissions of 

assessment may be granted in those parts of the Presidency which have suffered 
from the ravages of locusts, We, for one, however, are incline! to read into 
the scheme the purpose of a far wider application of these provisions than to 
the case created by the destructive work of the locusts. We suspeet that the 
scheme represents the result of the deliberations of the Bombay Government on 
the whole of the vexed question of suspensions and remissions and is probably 
identical with the scheme which was submitted by them to the Supreme Goy- 
ernment before Lord Northeote’s departure, a faint glimpse of which was 
given by JLis Lordship in his specen at Broach and on which final orders have 
perhaps not yet been issued by the Government of India. At any rate thore 
is internal evidenco to show that the present scheme of suspensions and 
remissions could not have been called forth by ov designed to meet the 
particular case of agricultural distress for which the locusts are responsible, 
Wo can very well understand, however, that a cut-and-dry scheme being ready, 
opportunity should have been naturally taken to put it into operation in those 
agricultural areas which may have suffered from the ravages of locusts,......... 
One satistactory feature cf this scheme is that it embodies the principle 
of suspensions of revenue by areas and not by individual inquiry. ‘Lhe 
orders are that suspensions should be granted to all occupants, agriculturists 
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and non-agriculturists alike, without inquiry into the circumstances of the 
individuals. The suspensions will, therefore, have to be declared at once as 
soon as failure of crops is ascertained. We cannot say, however, that the 
scale gives entire satisfaction....... .. A suspension of the full assessment will 
be obtained in the Deccan only when holdings are worth less than ten rupees. 
assessment anid the crop is bad. Gujarat and the Konkan, however, get 
slightly better treatment....... As regards remissions of revenue, the scheme. 
is distinctly unsatisfactory, for there we have the distinction introduced be- 
tween bond fide and non-bond fide agriculturists, between land-holders and Inam- 
dars, though the inquiry contemplated is only for deciding whether occupants 
are within a particular category and not for ascertaining the circumstances of 
individuals.......... The net result of these rules for remission will be that 
the arrears of assessment will remain hanging round the agriculturists’ neck 
like a mill-stone for two years, though not for ever as hithertofore, and 
that so long as the crop reaped is a normal one the Deccan agriculturists. 
will not get the remission of even asingle farthing, the agriculturists in © 
Gujarat and Konkan getting a remission up to one-half of the assessment, 
It will thus be seen that though in the new scheme of suspensions and 
remissions of revenue the announcement of suspensions by areas is a distinctly 
welcome feature, remissions are wel!-nigh impossible unless the country suffers 
a continuous famine for two successive years, in which case, of course, recovery 
must become practically impossible even if Government were cetermined to. 
make it by.a compulsory process ! ” 


12. “Lord Lamington’s visit to Gujardt has not been devoted merely to 
sight-seeing and the performance of certain orna- 
His Excellency Lord mental functions, but to something more serious. 
a oa yg ro and useful as well. In fact, it would be no 
Misth; Maw: ole (9), ©" exaggeration to say that His Excellency’s time has 
been taken up more by the study of important 
questions affecting public welfare than by pleasure or enjoyment. As in Bombay, 
His Excellency has endeavoured to study for himself the wants and wishes of 
the people of the places he has visited, and has spared no effort to impress upon 
them that he would be ever anxious to lend what support he can to further 
their moral and material happiness. Both at Surat and Ahmedabad questions 
of local importance were studied by His Excellency with care and diligence 
which failed not to create the most happy impression upon the public. In his 
reply to the Municipal addresses, as in his other speeches, Lord Lamington has 
showed tothe people of Gujarat that he considers no question of local importance, 
however trivial it may seem to others, beneath his notice, and that in whatever 
that is calculated to further their progress and welfare his sympathy will never 
be found warting. It is, of course, not likely that he will be able to see eye to 
eye with them on every important question, but even wherea difference of 
opinion would prevail, it is certain that popular representations will be received 
and treated with courtesy and consideration. It is to be hoped, however, that 
His Excellency’s kindness will not be abused and his patience will not be 
tried. Exponents of ‘public opinion’ in India have a peculiar knack of 
making even the most sympathetic and considerate of rulers indifferent or 
defiant with the lapse of years.” 


13. “ Every important town in the Presidency receives a gubernatorial visit 

at least once in five years, and every Governor listens to 
a of India (18), 19th some real grievances of the parts visited by him. The. 
wants of the people multiply faster than the means of 

satisfying them. Theself-respect of Gujarat, which, from time immemorial, has 
enjoyed a reputation for prosperity, prevents the province from putting forward 
extravagant demands, and there is some delicacy in approaching with too many 
requests a Governor who forms his own judgments from the facial expressions 
of those whom he beholds in the streets and pays the citizens the somewhat 
embarrassing compliment: ‘You seem happy and contented.’ Yet Gujarat 
has her needs, and she must speak out as unreservedly as the Governor is willing 
to listen sympathetically. The reduction of the octroi duties, which was one of 
the grievances of the Surat Municipality, made an impression on His Excel- 
lency, and well it might, as the probable loss on sugar alone is estimated at 
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Rs. 15,000 a year. An earnest consideration of the representations that 
might be formulated was promised, The people of Ahmedabad must have 
been rather disappointed to hear that there was no hope for the present 
of the Government meeting their request for improved primary school 
buildings, but they will certainly appreciate the personal interest evinced 
by His Excellency in physical education by offering a trophy which may be 
competed for every year by the schools belonging to the local athletic asso- 
ciation.”’ 


14, Whatever may be the tangible results of Lord Lamington’s endeavours 
hidiie Sendihe Oi) to obtain an insight into the wants and grievances of the 
aaa 0 > people committed to his charge, we cannot withhold our 
appreciation of His Excellency’s earnest desire to work 
strenuously for the public good which has abundantly been manifested during his 
brief tenure of office, Fortunately, Lord Lamington is not fond, after the fashion 
of some of his predecessors, of indulging in tall talk and doing precious little. 
His Excellency has not hitherto betrayed any desire to dazzle the public by 
raising in them high hopes which it is not in his power to fulfil, or by giving 
them pledges whick he knows he cannot redeem. Under the circumstances, 
the plain and business-like replies of His Excellency to the addresses of the Surat 
and Ahmedabad Municipalities might perhaps be misconstrued in some quarters 
as disclosing an attitude of coolness, but the sensible portion of the public will 
prefer them to delusive promises which are never meant to be fulfilled. Yet we 
cannot at the same time refrain from expressing our wish that Lord Lamington 
had given a more generous reply to the request of the Ahmedabad Municipality 
for a free grant of land outside the city walls in order to bring about an 
improvement in the present congested condition of the city. Is it not advisable 
for Government to make asmall pecuniary sacrifice betimes, rather than allow the 
present deplorable state of things to continue until it assumes dangerous 
proportions and necessitates the adoption of drastic measures ? 


15. Lord Lamington’s replies to the addresses of the Surat and Ahmedabad 
i aes ti Municipalities must have been received with feelings 
—— —e of disappointment by those bodies. His Lordship’s 
| reply to the Surat Municipality in the matter of the 
octroi duties is disappointing. In regard to the question of the duty on sugar, we 
wish His Excellency had extended a more favourable consideration to the 
opinion of the Municipality. Although His Excellency refrained from giving 
any definite promise to give pecuniary help to the Parekh Art School, the 
tenor of his reply raises a hope that Government will, in future, extend 
substantial support to the institution which is doing excellent work. It is to 
be regretted that in his reply to the Ahmedabad Municipality His Excellency 
was led into expressing his approbation of the Salsette Revenue system. His 
Excellency’s refusal to accede to the request of the Ahmedabad Municipality 
for a free grant of land in order to relieve the congestion of the city must 
certainly be deplored. It isa relief to turn from these desponding replies to 
that vouchsafed by His Excellency to the Kaira Municipality which breathes 
a truly sympathetic spirit. Successive ravages of plague and famine have 
rendered the condition of the people of the Kaira District really deplorable, 
and we hope that Lord Lamington’s words of sympathy will result in some 


tangible good to them. | 


16. Lord Lamington’s reply to the address presented by the Surat Munici- 
pality is hardly calculated to give satisfaction to the 
His Excellency Lord ublic of the city. The utterance was courteous 


ington’s reply to th 
sidveee presentet by the and eloquent, but it was couched in the tradi- 


Surat Municipality. tional official style which takes delight in truisms 
Deshi Mitra (59), 17th and vague platitudes, His Excellency’s reply to the 
March. portion of the address which dealt with the financial 


difficulties of the Municipality was not encouraging. His Excellency could do 
no more than offer to the Municipality the rather cold advice of practising 
economy in expenditure and postponing costly undertakings for the present. 
His Excellency further declined to allow the Municipality to levy duty on 
sugar and ghee according to the present scale. We do not think a reduction 
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in the duty on sugar will result in any good, but we are sure a reduotion in the 
duty on ghee will be appreciated as a real boon by the poor. We do not, 
however, agree in His Excellency’s opinion that the Municipality can easily 
find ways and means to recoup the loss of revenue entailed by a reduction of 
the duties. His Excellency’s reply to the request for an increase in the grant to 
the local School of Art was disappointing to the advocates of industrial educa- 
tion. His Excellency spoke feelingly on the prosperous condition of Surat in 
the past, but his sympathy should take a practical shape; then only will the 
‘people appreciate it, not otherwise. 


17. We regret that the Broach Muncipality omitted to make any refer- 
ence to several important local grievances in the 
Address presented by the address presented by it to Lord Lamington. One of 
Broach Municipanty te san. these grievances is the urgent need of a railway line 
“Grouch Mitra (57), 13th between Broach and Jambusar. This has been a 
March, long-standing grievance of the people of Broach, and 
: although it was once formally brought to the notice 
of Lord Northcote, no practical steps have yet been taken in the matter. 
Turning to the points touched in the address, we cannot help observing that 
in view of the sound financial condition of the Municipality, it was not justified 
in curtailing its grants to the tivo local libraries and in retrenching expenditure 
on other works of public utility. We wish the opportunity afforded by Lord 
Lamington’s visit had been availed of by public leaders in Broach to make 
His Excellency personally acquainted with the condition of the crops damaged 
by locusts and unseasonable showers of rain. His Excellency would thus have 
obtained first-hand information which would have stood himin good stead in 
dealing with the question of the recovery of assessments in the district. 


18. Some residents of a village in the Belgaum District had gone out on a 

oe ee shooting excursion to a neighbouring forest during the 
Baer psi y Bly capt on Holi fostival. ‘T'wo subordinate employés of the Forest 
ants ofa village in tho Bele Department ordered them not to shoot in the forest, 
“— —— Pore whereupon an altercation ensued in which one of the 
ci eeu me CES), villagers fired some shots at the guard and caused 
tihng his death. His colieague immediately went away to 
inform the Police of the fatality. During his absence the infuriated villagers 
mangled the dead body of the guard in a horrible manner, ‘The Police of 
Belgaum have proceeded to the spot to make inquiries and have arrested two 
villagers, who, however, deny their complicity in the crime. 


19. “ Nowthat the memorable Tilak case has been finally disposed of by the 
The Tilak Canc highest judicial tribunal of the land, we are at perfect 
Praja Bandhu (27), 13th liberty to comment upon it......... In the first place, 
March, Eng, cols.; Desha- it is difficult to understand why the Bombay Govern- 
bhakta (18), 15th March, nent should have gone out of its way to prosecute 
oak ie i fine Vartaman My, Tilak, for if Mr. Tilak had perjured himself in the 
ie probate matter, the party suffering in consequence 
thereof was at perfect liberty to prosecute him. Equally inexplicable was the 
appointment of Mr, Clements as a Special Magistrate totry Mr. Tilak, as if the 
existing judicial machinery at Poona was inadequate to deal with the case. ‘To 
those who have watched the proceedings of this case from its commencement 
it cannot but be evident that there has heen bungling somewhere which has 
resulted in the Bombay Government interesting itself in a purely private 
prosecution as if it were its own concern. The bungling has also resulted on — 
the one hand in the virtual waste of 3 very large amount of public money, 
and on the other in unnecessary harassment and expense to a private and by 
no means a rich individual like Mr. ‘Tilak, However, all’s well that ends well. 
ie We only hope that the Bombay Government will profit by this lesson 
and will not in future readily sanction prosecutions of a like nature.......... It 
apnears that this cause celebre has already cost the Government about fift 
or sixty thousand rupees,........ On the other hand, it has cost Mr, Tilak 
about Rs. 25,000. It is not too much to hope that His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay will institute an independent inquiry into this matter and find out 
the party or parties who advised Government to undertake the prosecution and 
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compel them to make good the pecuniary loss which Mr. Tilak has been made 
to suffer through their ill-judged action. We also trust that the Anglo-Indian 
papers that clamoured for compensation by Government to Private Emerson 
will see the reasonableness of making a similar demand on behalf of Mr. Tilak. 
We hope racial prejudice will not stand in the way of their doing so.” [The 
Deshabhakta and the Sind Vartamin make similar remarks. | 


20. “On the 3rd of March the High Court fae was given in the 
oa Tilak case which was admittedly a persecution. On 
pana dad Aiemnanion the 5th of March the Viceroy, ienhine on the Official 
Secrets Bill in the Supreme Legislative Council, observed as ftollows:—‘ The 
British Government do not readily assume the rdle of prosecutor, much less of 
persecutor, and even if they did they would very speedily repent of the enter- 
prise, Now this observation of the Viceroy strikes us as very interesting 
when taken together with the fact of the Tilak persecution. According to the 
Viceroy’s dictum Government must repent for the persecution of Mr, Tilak. 
Will they prove their repentance by giving him compensation as suggested by 
the Native Press ?”’ [The paper quotes the opinions of the Amrita Bazdr Patrika, 
the Bengdli, the Tribune and other newspapers expressing their gratification at 
the acquittal of Tilak and making adverse comments upon the action of the 
Bombay Government, in the matter. | 


21. Many a coolie has in the past fallen a victim to the fury of Euro- 
pean planters in India, Kven courts of justice have 
A suggestion to raise a not checked the assaulting propensities of the planters. 
public fund for defraying the Nay, the latter now propose to inaugurate a fund for 
 Tscde Pride (hie tak rendoring pecuniary assistance to those of their class 
March. ; who may have to answer criminal charges brought 
against them by coolies in a judicial tribuna), This 
shows the spirit of union among the planters, ‘They unite even to assist those 
of their class who are accused of grossly criminal acts. Why should we not 
show «a similar spirit of co-operation in a worthy cause? Mr. 'lilak is no 
doubt a highly esteemed national leader among us, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that our national honour was at stake on the result of his trial. Now that 
he has been honourably acquitted, it is the bounden duty of the people of 
Maharashtra to raise a fund for defraying the heavy expenses incurred by 
Mr, Tilak upon his defence. 


22. By extending the tenure of office of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental 
: com Translator to Government, for a further period of 
Extension ot the tenure of one year the Bombay Government have testified 
office of Mirza Abbas Ali ‘ are : 
Baig, Oriental Translator to their appreciation of the services of a loyal and 
Government. deserving officer,.......... We cordially congratulate 
Akhbar-e-Isldm (54), 12th Mr, Baig on the extension of his term of office and hope 
March. he may rise in future to positions of greater honour, 


23. ‘The main justification forthe proposed partition of Khandesh into two 
districts is the fact that the presont staff of Kuropean 

Proposed partition of District Officers in Khdndesh find it difficult to cope 
mnepcam. with the heavy work that is thrown upon them. og 
art (98). 19 3 artition, of course, contemplates an increase in the 
peter EO Ne ok of District Officers. If the number of officers 
is increased, itt is but just and proper that the number of native clerks should 
also be increased. If the former are over-workcd, tle latter are much more so ; 
nay, their lot is much harder to bear than that of their European superiors, 
Not unfrequently they have to work ten hours a day, and occasionally the work 
is so heavy that they are required to attend oifiee on Sundays and other public 
holidays. But we do not think Government will ever be moved to take pity 
upon the miserable condition of their subordinate employés, They will readily 
do anything calculated to promote the comfort and convenience of their 
Kuropean officers, but will raise a hundred objections to carry out any proposal 
tending to mitigate the hardships of the native clerical staff, Some people are 
of opinion that we should set up a public agitation to obtain the redress of 
the grievances of the over-worked native subordinates in Grovernment service, 
but we depreeate the adoption of such a plan as short-sighted and mischievous. 
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This would have been the best and most effective course of action if public 
opinion in India had carried any weight in the councils of Government. If 
public opinion commands no weight in matters of far graver importance vitally 
affecting the interests of the people, such as the Land Revenue Bill, the Official 
Secrets Bill, &c., is it possible that it would be respected in a matter of little or 
no significance such as the division of Khandesh into two districts? It isa 
great pity that the Indians are devoid of all feeling of self-respect. Had 
they possessed it, Government would have been compelled to bow to public 
opinion. It is idle to expect others to attach any weight to our opinion when 
we ourselves do not set any value upon it. So long as we are sunk in lethargy 
and are not capable of any vigorous action our opinion must fail to command 
respect. 


94, The town of Bijdipur has been in the grip of plague for the last six 
months, and the inbabitants have recently been 
wr an Wake bg the inhabi- served with notices by the Collector to vacate 
P-akishak (53), llth March, their houses, shops and places of business within 
seven days from receipt of the notice, and the Police 
have been instructed to institute criminal proceedings against defaulters. ‘lhe 
above measures are very oppressive. The fell disease has completely paralysed 
the trade of the town, and labour is very dear. The period of seven days 
mentioned in the notice is too short, and to institute criminal proceedings for 
disobeying the notice under such circumstances is simply anomalous, Our 
Collector must from his experience be aware of the danger of giving powers 
to the Police to institute criminal proceedings. Such powers are sure to be 
abused by them, It is no wonder, therefore, that our fellow-townsmen who are 
already harassed by plague should feel annoyed by the stringent orders of the 
Collector. 


25. ‘The harassment to which railway passengers from Kathiawar are sub- 
jected at the Viramgaém Station has been noticed by the 
Customs duties at Viram- pyblic press, and it is a pity that Government should 
gam Junction. h k ~ t least ‘all h 
Gujardtt (19), 18th March, Dave taken so long to remove at least partially what 
Eng. cols, had become nothing but an intolerable scandal. It was 
not very creditable to Government to have declared in 
open Council that they were not aware of the complaints referred to by the Honour- 
able Mr. Goculdas. How all sorts of articles containing sugar can be brought 
within the category of sugar the importation of which has been specifically. 
prohibited by the Government of India Notification it is not easy to understand, 
nor do we know why the Bombay Government did not obtain the opinion of their 
law officers on the subject before enforcing their own notions of what is really 
meant by the leyislature, ‘The word sugar means sugar and not any eatable con- 
taining sugar, unless the legislature has expressly enlarged the scope of its ordinary 
signification. ‘lhe enactment is of a fiscal character, and its provisions cannot be 
construed to the detriment of the subject. ‘They must be construed strictly. It 
is, however, something that Government have at last moved in the matter and 
directed that 2lbs. of sugar and 4lbs, of sweatmeats should be passed free when 
carried by bond fide railway passengers for personal consumption. Government 
cannot be unaware of the fact that native passengers take their eatables or food 
with them, and it is to us not a little astonishing that the former should have 
allowed the latter to be detained or otherwise harassed up to this time.’’ 


26. ‘Too much importance can never be attached to what fell from Sir 
James Monteath at the Framji Cowasji Institute on 
Sir James Monteath on the huysday last on the question of over-crowding in Bom- 
subject of housing the poor "ipege : 
i neat: yay. Sir James could not help regretting that the mills 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 19th were allowed to be located in this cramped island. But, 
March, Eng. cols.; lsombay while regretting the fact, he asked his hearers to take 
Samdchdr (56), 19th March. the very sensible course of not crylog over spilt milk, 
but of trying to adopt such means as could minimise the difficulties and tne 
dangers that it had created. He insisted upon the mill-owners recognising 
their duty in the matter of providing dwellings for their operatives, and what 
he said on the subject deserves the careful consideration of the mill agents, 
As Sir James pointed out, they are morally bound to provide such accommoda- 
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tion, and many will join him in asking why they should not be required 
to provide it. Of course, there are some mill-owners who have done their 
duty by their operatives, but the vast majority would appear to have done 


nothing, and the public would not regret if some kind of pressure were employed. 


by the authorities to make them realise their duty. But, before this is done, 
It would be naturally expected that Government did their part of the 
work—that they offered to the mill-owners and the large employers of labour 
such facilities as would enable them to grapple with the problem in right 
earnest. Sir James Monteath, who seems to feel so keenly on the subject, 
should certainly be in a position to see that this is done in the interests of all 
concerned.” |The Bombay Samdchér makes similar remarks. ] : 


27. “From the reply made on behalf of Government to an interpella- 
: tion at the meeting of the last Bombay Legisla- 
Question of the re-constitu- tive Council the question of the re-constitution of 


ae of tho Sadar Court, the Sadar Court appears to be still under reference 
Prabhét (47), 5th March, tO the Government of India. The Government of 
Eng. cols. India has taken rather long to dispose of the matter, 


The reform is urgently called for. While in other parts 
of India the highest tribunals are presided over by two or more Judges, here 


in Sind one Judge has to decide appeals in all cases unaided by any colleague. . 


Is there not a greater likelihood of miscarriage of justice under such an arrange- 
ment? What confidence can the public have in the judgments delivered 
by a single Judge? The sooner theretore the Sadar Court is re-constituted, the 
better. ‘There should be no more tardiness in carrying out this kind of reform.” 


28. “The appointments to the posts of Resident Magistrates reveal an 
kiiced vases aati evident determination on the part of the local Govern- 
observed in making appoint- ™ment to bestow official patronage not according to 
ments to the office of Resident Merit and fitness or seniority, but in deference to 
Magistrates iv Sind. racial considerations.......... ‘The policy of favourmg 
Hyderabad Journal (4) one race at the expense of another is a mischievous 
a are one in every way. It cannot but injure the best 
interests of the State, and it will do harm eventually to the Muhammadans 
themselves. ‘lhe Hindus who are the victims of this policy will, we believe, 
suffer least thereby. Perhaps the greatest mischief which this policy is 
calculated to produce will be to emphasise instead of softening racial antagonism. 
We only wonder how a level-headed official of Mr. Mules’ experience could 
lend himself to carry out such a pernicious policy.” 


29, ‘In Sindhi there is a proverb to the following effect :—‘Sport to the 
gentleman, death to the animal.’ In certain parts of 

The alleged nuisance of Sind the shikar indulged in by officials is death to large 
—? or 12th March, 2Umbersof human beings. ‘hisis particularly the case 
oe aes ’ in one of the districts. We were lately out touring and 


the stories we heard would move even a heart of stone. | 


That considerable hardship is caused to the zamindars and haris on account of the 
shikar excursions of European officers has long been known and complained 
about, but nowadays the evil has assumed gigantic proportions, and in the 
particular district we allude to hundreds of men are sometimes kept in attendance, 
running hither and thither, doing a lot of unpaid work and all the time living on 
the scantiest food. In Sind some. of the officials going on shzkar cause great 
nuisance to the people. In winter specially four, six or eight officers have a 
grand joint shikar. Inthe evening a Tapedar comes galloping to the zamindar 
and announces the approach of the Saheb Bahadurs and ‘ orders’ the necessary 
preparations to be made during the night. ‘'wo or three hundred men have to 
be pressed into labour, some to stand in the water and some to arrange tor break- 
fast and dinner on a royal scale. ‘The Sahiblogs come out of their tents to begin 
the sport. ‘The chheras, bare-bodied and without food, stand in the water 
shivering and serve the Sahiblogs, ‘he pity is that if the huntis not very 
successful, the blame is laid on the zamindars and the chheras. The zamindar 
is half dead with fear and trembling, and the chheras return home cursing their 
lot, having suffered so much from cold and frost and from neglecting their 
cultivation, but having received nothing in return, not even thanks, As soon 
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as they are in their huts they often receive. fresh summons for attendance on 
some other Saheb bent on shikar. Who dare refuse?...... The Sahebs draw 
their salaries whether they are in the office or out sporting, but the havis who 
labour for months to get a harvest are ruined by neglecting their work for 
days together, and they are not paideven a piel......... The matter calls for 
close scrutiny on the part of Government, If only the sportsmen are made 
to pay for all the fun they enjoy, we are sure that shikar will become a rare 
thing in the province.” : 


30. “Thefts, thefts, thefts! This is the one cry that keeps ringing in one’s 
ears from week to week. There is no end to such 
Poesy ig rig complaints. We are informed that last week thieves 
ins, cali ih § ’ broke into a house on the Kacha road. Fortunately — 
the noise made by the dropping of a box awoke the 
inmates at which the thieves took to their heels, taking nothing with them. 
But though they were thus accidentally prevented from succeeding this time, 
the fact remains that they are as busy as ever pursuing their nefarious trade 
fearlessly......... Wecan only repeat our prayers to those who have been placed 
over us that they shoula address themselves to the matter with all the earnestness 
and energy at their command and stop the scandal.” 


Legislation. 
31. “ Although the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill has been improved in 


the Select Committee, the amendments do not 
Agricultural Banks Billas adequately provide the relief which the measure 


on by tho Select Gom- ig contemplated to confer.......... Our complaint is 
l ce - ” * ° ° P 

es , that the Bill is too limited and too much specialised 
Oriental R 10), 16} 5 (00 p ed. 
Meceh ND We fear that it will be found to be largely a dead 


letter. Wedo not see much advantage in improving 
the ‘character’ of the rayat, while leaving him without material relief, His 
‘character’ vrould probably take care of itself if he obtains what he stands 
in need of, namely, freedom from debt and a moderate supply of ready cash. 
Unless the Bill can provide these necessaries it might as well not have been 


brought forward......... It is true that sarkare themselves are at liberty to 
join the societies, but are they likely to come over to the enemy’s camp, 
particularly in face of the unlimited liability clause?......... Another 


restriction is that the societies are forbidden to declare dividends unless a 
certain stage is reached. ‘This clause is one of the most glaring defects in the 
Bill.” 


32, “There will be a lively time at the meeting of the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council on Friday next—a_ brilliant display of 
The py tin ager ogg ON fireworks of amendment, numbering about one 
Pa annsatl deri hundred and two. Blazes there will be, much 
gunpowder will be wasted, but no good will be 
done. The fiat has gone forth that the Universities Bill must become law. 
The public, the educated opinion for which Lord Curzon pretends to have 
such love, the Pross which His Excellency has just managed to gav, may cry 
in the wilderness as much as they like; the non-official members may fiht a8 
manfully as they can, but the Kuropean Moghul has declared his wishes aud 
these must and will be done. We sincerely wish that an extension of service 
had not been granted to Lord Curzon, and he had retired in honour to take a 
prominent oflice in England, India would then have been spared the 
mischievous and retrograde Universities Act.” 


33. ‘The Official Sccrets Bill has at last passed into law.......... Ag 
ugual, all arguments have been thrown away, and the 
Official meets De , measure has been carried through its tinal stage with 
Hing. pig (ie), berm eres the help of the official majority that works automa- 
| tically on the principle of mandate.......... Lord 
Curzon, who has flooded the country with his brilliant orations containin 
fine phrases and finer sentiments, has imposed. upon India an: utterly retro- 
grade piece of legislation.. Government might or might not enforce this law. 
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But the sword of Damocles will always be there hanging over the heads of 
publicists. The mischief will lie not so much in its enforcement on certain 
occasions as in the most mischievous principle that has received the sanction 
of the Indian legislature. It is one more weapon forged for curtailing the 
liberty of the people. The Universities Bill is a deliberate blow at the 
independence of the Indian Universities and hands over the destinies of higher 
education in the country to the mercies of officials and missionaries,......... 
The Calcutta Municipal Act has destroyed local self-government in the very 
metropolis of the Indian Empire. Indian Chiefs and Princes have, under the 
present regime, gone some steps down the ladder of their political status and 
independence. ‘They have been cleverly used by an ambitious Imperial show- 
man for further reducing them to a state of vassalage against which they are 
utterly impotent to protest. Indian educated opinion has been invited only to 
be treated with an air of suppressed contempt. The principle of the Official 
Secrets Act which has practically absolved the prosecution from the obligation 
ot proving the guilt of the accused has received further recognition in the Bill 
to provide for the better protection of Government stores which is now on the 
legislative anvil. Herein lies the grave danger of ajlowing fundamental prin- 
ciples of law and righteous statesmanship to be trampled upon under plausible 
excuses Of the necessities of enlightened administration. The principle of 
retrogression has an infectious property, and the infection is slowly but surely 
spreading in important directions.” 


d4, “The Gazette of India of March 12th publishes a complete report of 

the discussion in the Viceregal Council on the Official 

' Secrets Bill, The most telling speeches on bebalf of 
a of Indsa (16), 198 Government were made by Sir Edward Law and His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The 

Member in charge of the Bill might have been less curt and more argument- 
ative. The climax of his unpreparedness to defend his charge was reached 
when he had to meet the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s amendment that ‘ where 
the information communicated has been obtained from a newspaper published 
outside British India’ the publication of the information in British India shall 
not be punishable. This came very near to the suggestion made in*this journal 
that the offence should consist in the first publicition of the information, 
and not in its repetition. Sir A, T’, Arundel’s reply was that if Mr. Gokhale 
really thought that any information published in any paper in England would, 
when reproduced in an Indian newspaper, expose the editor to prosecution, 
*he must have a very lively imagination.’ Perhaps the Honourable Member 
meant that the Goverament had a sufficiently lively imagination to realise the 
consequences of sanctioning a prosecution in such circumstances, The question, 
however, is not one of imagination, but of interpretation, If the Honourable 
Member meant that a republication of information once published outside 
British India is not punishable under the Act, he contradicted himself in the 
very next breath, for in the next sentence he argued that Mr. Gokhale’s 
amendment was ‘open to the very obvious objection that the law must be 
defeated by publishing the official secret outside British India with the view of 
publishing it within British India immediately afterwards.’ If, then, an editor 
dovs expose himself to prosecution for such republication, whore does Mr. 
Gokhale’s lively imagination come in? ‘The factis, Sir A. ‘LT. Arundel was not 
proparcd to meet the difliculty, and we cannot blame him for it, for it is a 
difficulty inherent in any aitempt to protect official secrets. If persons inter- 
ested in ventilating a grievance obtain and publish confidential information in 
a newspaper outside British India and if Indian editors quote it and comment 
upon it, we doubt if Government will dare sanction the prosecution of such 
editors, and we equally doubt if the prosecution can show that the editor knew the 
information to be confidential and wilfully republisned it. ‘lhe point might have 
been cleared up, and Mr, Gokhale was pertectly right in moving the amendment. 
Sir A. I. Arundel, however, appears to have considered it expedient to leave matters 
ina fog. Of the various amendments moved by Dr. Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya 
we are in entire sympathy with the object with which he proposed that the 
publication of civil information might be penalised only when that information 
was wrongfully obtained. If the editor of a newspaper receives an anovymous 
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communication, or a signed letter, conveying important information, we do not 
see why he should not publish it, although, if true, it might embarrass the 
Government....... As the amendment was lost, we shall be content to wait and 
see how the Courts interpret the Act—whether they understand by the 
expression ‘official information’ information obtained directly and knowingly 
from an ofticial source, or whether they include in it information voluntarily 
supplied to newspapers and treated by them as reports to be published for 
what they are worth. The Act refers to the information as having been 
‘obtained or taken.’ Do these words contemplate the passive reception of 
information by an editor? These are important questions for all editors, and 
they arise in connection with military secrets as well as civil under the old 
Act as well as under the amendment. Somg,one may have to get the law 
elucidated by becoming a martyr to the vapneiai of the official draftsman’s 
phraseology, or it may be that the Government will seek to amend the Act 
once more.”’ 


35. “* Accustomed as we have been to the practice of the Viceroy . to 
sa belaud his own measures and belittle the criticism of 
th those who may honestly oppose them, however well- 
founded, sober and legitimate it may be, we were 
not unprepared for the customary high falutin from His Excellency in con- 
nection with the final passing of the Official Secrets Bill. The Government of 
India had determined to pass it by hook or by crook and in defiance of public 
opinion, European and Indian, and so it was made a point of honour to get 
it through the Council with the aid of the mandate-bound official majority 
after making a pretence in the Select Committee of having ‘ considered’ 
(whatever meaning the officials, headed by Sir A, Arundel, may attach to that 
word) the opinions publicly expressed in the Press and those submitted in 
memorials from various recognised public bodies.......... Really it is a cruel 
irony of fate that His Lordship should speak of his Government as ‘the freest 
in the world,’ and yet consciously or unconsciously forge a piece of legislation 
which has been publicly denounced as nothing short of a ‘ disguised engine 
of oppression ’.......... The addition of the word‘ important’ in the definition 
of civil affgirs does not meet the weighty objections raised against the inclu- 
sion of such affairs within the scope of the Bill. And although the public and 
the Press may deem a particular disclosure as ‘unimportant,’ Government 
themselves will be the final judges in the matter, for any official who may take 
it into his head to prosecute an editor who is supposed to have infringed the 
provision of the law would say that the disclosure is ‘important,’ and straight- 
way the Court would accept his word and order the prosecution to proceed. 
And as Courts of the first and even second instance are now situated in this 
country, there is a very great probability of their accepting the official declar- 
ation of importance and issuing process. Whereis the guarantee that these 
Courts, which are now so many subordinate departments of State, will exercise 
their own independent judgment before issuing process? Will they exercise 
enough patience and judgment, while the information is being placed betore 
them, and then try to administer the law? We unhesitatingly say that that \ 
Court of justice which will keep its head cool, patiently sift for itself the 
importance or unimportance of the alleged disclosure and act thereon on its 
own independent and unbiased judgment will be indeed a rare institution, if 
not a miracle, in this country........... In India even the most feeble Govern- 
ment has ventured, as is notorious, to persecute and prosecute innocent folk 
without a tittle of evidence. Instances are fresh in the public mind, and we shall 
refrain from referring to them here.......... It may be well for the Viceroy’s 
immediate purpose to talk airily of this new engine of torture which his 
dictatorship has devised as comparatively innocuous and try to laugh out the 
fears of a public which has‘ been made painfully aware from past experience 
of what official persecution and prosecution mean, Is it surprising if it refuses 
to pin its faith to the so-called benevolent intentions of the Government ?”’ 


Katser-t-Hind (24), 
March, Eng. cols. 


36. A loud outcry is raised among our people at the passing of the Official 
Secrets Bill. Itis said that the new Act will gag 

Kal (109), 18th March. = = the mouths of Indian publicists. But why should 
they be so anxious to publish official news? The acts of our rulers are bound 
to become public property sooner or later as a potter's daughter-in-law is 
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according to a Marathi proverb, sure to be seen in public some days after her 
wedding. Why should journalists then pine'to obtain secret information about 
official matters and pry into official secrets prematurely ? Besides, do they not 
know the main secret of the British administration ? Have they not known by 
this time that the aim of our rulers is to plunder the people under some pretext 
or other and drain away the country’s wealth to England anyhow ? If this 
fundamental secret of British rule is already known to our people, why should 
they care to know minor secrets? ‘The passing of the Official Secrets Act is in 
one sense a measure of supererogation.......... If the main secret of British policy 
is known to the public, there is little need for them to know aught of insigni- 
ficant matters such as appointments, dspositions of Native Chiefs, annexa- 
tions of provinces, &c. When the people are reduced to extreme poverty, 
when they have lost all their virile qualities, when their trade and industries 
are decayed or decaying, surely they can better occupy themselves than 
in endeavouring to pry into official secrets. When they are plunged in abject 
misery, their ambition should be to effect the regeneration of their country, and 
not to waste their time and energies in obtaining official information surrepti- 
tiously. The regeneration of the country rests mainly upon the exertions of the 
people themselves and not upon the delivery of speeches at Council meetings. 
The attention of the people is being drawn day by day to the true path of 
national regeneration and any number of laws intended to protect official 
secrets will not obstruct them in the least in reaching the desired goal. It is 
asserted that Government have by passin this law deprived the people of one 
of their rights. We think, on the contrary, that Government have imposed a 
new limitation upon their own autocratic tendencies. Is it not true that our 
rulers are as despotic as the Moghuls of old? ‘The only difference between the 
two kinds of despotism is that British despotism is legalised despotism. Are 
Government bound by any laws? Can they not bend the laws to suit their 
own line of action at any time? Can they not pass any new laws they like or 
revive antiquated ones when it suits their pleasure to doso? When they actually 
possess such full and unrestricted liberty of action, the passing of particular 
laws is tantamount to setting a limit upon their liberty. It is not the people, 
therefore, whose liberty of action is circumscribed by the Official Secrets Act, but 
that of Government, A hunared laws of this kind will not affect the interests 
of the people of India in the least. ‘True patriots will ignore such laws alto- 
gether and direct their energies to advance the real welfare of the country, and 
it is such efforts on their part alone that will be ultimately fruitful and bene- 
ficial to the people. 


387, Though Lord Curzon had promised to give some time for discussion 
on the Official Secrets Bill after the Seiect Com- 
vi page AD pe bi mittee’s Report?was published, the measure was passed 
ppt ' into law on Friday last in the teeth of vehement 
opposition offered to it by the non-oflicial members, 
and the Viceroy by thus showing an utter disregard for public opinion showed 
that Government pass laws on the principle of “ might is right.” His Highness - 
the Aga Khan was the solitary supporter of the measure among the non- 
official members, No wonder that Bills like the present one are passed when 
there are nodding nonentities like the bull before the god Shiva in the Legisla- 
tive Councils in India. ‘he mockery enacted in the Legislative Councils 
makes the Indian administration a sham, Awake, ye Indians, now at least. 
Give up playing with pen, ink and paper and take up things of metal. 
There is ample field for your exertiuns stil! in other directions. 1f you want 
to see your country regenerated, start new industries and try by means of 
‘hearty co-operation to stop the drain of your country’s wealth to foreign 
countries. {Several other papers of the week express their strong disapproba- 
tion of the Official secrets Act, and assert tnat it will effectually gag the 
mouths of Indian journalists and prevent them from indulging in free and 
outspoker criticism upon the acts and measures of Government. ] 


38. ‘The Official Secrets Bill has been passed into law at last, and though 
ee _. opinions might still differ as regards some of the 
Gujarat Mitra (20), 13th getails there can be no doubt that public criticism 
ca aa and the sympathetic attitude of Government in 
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listening to it have been largely instrumental in removing many objectionable 
features of this new measure. The instinct of self-preservation is quite natural 
with the State as with the individual, and the Government of India have 


pressed into service the very argument which an individual keen on protecting 


his interest or right would advance against interference or invasion of them 
by others. Taking this most natural view of things, Government could not but 
infer that the new measure was evidently a protective measure........... Let 
us hope that the Act will not be an instrument of terror, and that under 
any circumstances it will not be a slur on Government,” 


Education. 


39. ‘The Government of India have, in a lengthy resolution, detailed their 


| educational policy which they had clearly foreshadowed 


The Government of India’s inthe Universities Bill. Infact the present resolution 
Resolution on _ educa- 


is another edition of the Universities Bill. The resolu- 
tion, ; ‘ 

Native Opinion (38), 18th tion recapitulates the endeavours made by Government 
March, Kng. cols. inthe direction of public instruction since the assump- 


tion of direct rule in India by the British sovereign. 
Lord Curzon unreservedly states the object of the Government of India in re- 
moulding and reorganizing the educational policy, but, in our opinion, he has failed 
to establish the Government case for making a departure which is at once un- 
desirable and ruinous to public interests. With regard to private enterprise, 
Government say that they have acted upon the advice of the Education Com- 
mission of 1882, But we doubt whether the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of 188% have been earnestly carried out. While accepting the policy 
recommended by the Commission, Government have laid down principles which 
directly injure the prospects of private enterprise. They recognize the extreme 
importance of the principle that in each branch of education Government should 
maintain a limited number of institutions ‘both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high standard of education.’ The test 


of efficiency which the Government have laid down is hardly calculated to make 
our public institutions models.”’ 


40. “The Resolution of the Government of India on education is a 
masterful exposition of its policy in regard to the 

Jéimee-Jamshed (23), 15th Subject. It gives an admirable summary of the 
March, Eng. cols. attempts which have been made to foster education 
amoug the people of India in the past and of the 

efforts which are being made at present to give an impetus to it in the future. 
It is frankly acknowledged that much has been effected till now, but Lord 
Curzon, though a conservative by instinct and traditions, is far from thinking 
the system that has obtained in the past either so perfect or successful 
as could be desired. ‘The result: has been that the whole policy has been closely 
reviewed, its defects have been clearly pointed out, and modifications have been 
proposed which are calculated to improve it. His Excellency the Viceroy 


naturally takes a very sanguine view ot the future, and though not a few will 


be found to re-echo the hopes and aspirations of his Government, many will be 
tempted to rub their eyes and ask whether they are not made to dream dreams 
by the great Viceroy and his advisers. Is the policy pursued by the Govern- 


ment really calculated to produce such vast and splendid results as are antici- 


pated in this remarkable document? A considerable difference of opinion must 
prevail on the subject. But no difference of opinion on this or any other point 
will blind any one to the merits of the resolution as a whole or prevent 
the acknowledgment that Lord Curzon has at last striven to put popular 


education on a better and more reliable basis than that on which he found it 


resting during his regime.” 


41, “The Government of India’s Resolution on the Indian Educational 


: : policy cannot, like the famous Resolution on its Land 
PPB of India (16), 19th Revenue policy, be said to have been elicited by 
outside criticism and written as an apology. It is 


not based on the recommendations of any Commission of inquiry like the 
Oommission of Lord Ripon’s time. It initiates no bold or radical reform and 
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does not lay down any principle which the Government has not already 
recommended in previous documents, A perusal of it forces upon the mind 
of the reader the question why such a resolution should have been promulgated 
at the present stage of the history of education in India. It certainly testifies 
to the enthusiasm in the cause of education of a Viceroy, who has an academic 
turn of mind and has independent views of his own on educational matters, 
and who wishes to leave a mark on the intellectual history of the country 
over which he has been sent out to rule........... Leaving aside technical 
questions of minor importance, if may be said that the key-note of Lord 
Curzon’s educational policy is the extension of Government control, as that 
of Lord Ripon’s policy was the encouragement of private effort. That control 
is not desired for the mere aggrandisement of the Education Department, 
but in the belief that the natives of the soil prize education merely for 
its commercial value, sacrificing all other considerations for small profits 
and quick returns, and no one besides Government is interested in insisting 
upon the higher conceptions of a liberal education. The Universities will 
hereafter control the affiliated colleges by imposing upon them conditions 
regarding staff, accommodation and residential arrangements. Secondary 
education will also be brought under similar supervision. The practice of 
assessing grants-in-aid upon the results shown at examinations will be dis- 
continued, and tests of efficiency will depend upon ‘the number of scholars 
in attendance, the buildings provided for their accommodation, the circum- 
stances of the locality, the qualifications of the teachers, the nature of the 
instruction given andthe outlay from other sources, such as fees, private 
endowments or subscriptions.’.......... If it is possible to overdo the examining 
part of the business, it is equally possible to exaggerate the importauce of 
lavishing care on what may be called the framework of the picture—the out- 
ward habiliments, rather than the cornoreal frame of bone and muscle which is 
clothed in them. Students and parents, however, are sufficiently alive to 
their interests to patronise institutions which produce good results at the 
public examinations, and which, therefore, presumably supply a superior 
intellectual pabulum. The only fear that has been expressed—and it was 
expressed even more loudly in Lord Ripon’s time than it now is—under such 
a policy is that education will tend more and more to fall into the hands of 
moneyed agencies like Christian Missionaries. If Government and the local 
bodies will adequately supplement the resources of the people at convenient 
centres, so as to alford sufficient facilities for non-denominational education, 
there is no reason why Lord Curzon’s policy should be looked upon with 
suspicion or apprehension. ‘Among all the sources of difficulty in our 
administration, and of possible danger to the stability of our Government, 
there are few so serious as the ignorance of the people,’ observed Lord 
Lawrence, and the Government is rightly anxious to extend primary educa- 
tion. <A distinction is made between rural primary schools and _ primary 
schools in general. Inthe former it is laid down that the aim should be 
not to impart definite agricultural teaching, but to give to the children a 
preliminary training which will make them intelligent cultivators and will 
protect them in their business transactions with the landlords to whom they 
pay rent and the grain-dealers to wiiom they dispose of their crops.......... 
A. most useful course of instruction may be given in the village accountant’s 
papers, enabling every boy before leaving school to master the intri- 
cacies of the village accounts and t> understand the demands that may be 
made upon the cultivator. A boy mastering the intricacies of village accounts ! 
Either the accounts must not be very intricate, or the boy should be twice as old 
as he generally happens to be. Educational theorists wwz// assume that 
every teacher is.a Pestaluzzi, and: every boy an admirable Chrichton.......... 
The new policy of close and constant supervision—especially inspection im 
situ instead of collective examination—will involve an enlargement of the 
Educational Service. Lord Curzon’s reforms as a rule entail fresh expenditure. 
The Inspectors will be expected not only to judge the results, but also to guide 
and advise............. Such an officer takes an active part in the profoundly 
interesting experiment of introducing an Eastern people to Western knowledge 
and modern methods of research.......... It is at least half a century since 
this unique experiment was commended in a famous despatch, We should » 
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now like to see if a new experiment cannot be initiated—that of training up- 
Indians in the West for the special purpose of enabling them to take the place 


of European professors in teaching their countrymen the science and knowledge 
of the West.” 


42, The Government of India admit in their Resolution on Education that 
a they have hitherto but inadequately recognised the 
one wn a oe primary education. This frank admission of 
a past mistake on the part of Government is to be wel- 
comed, but we observe with regret that instead of lightening the present unduly 
heavy burden on the Municipalities in the matter of primary education Govern- 
ment propose to increase it. ‘The Resolution might aptly be termed an appendage 
to the Universities Bill, inasmuch as it deals mainly with the subject of primary 
education which the Bill has left untouched. Moreover, both the Bill and 
the Resolution aim at converting educational institutions into departments of the 
State. The publication of the Resolution at the present juncture, when the 
Universities Bill is being hotly discussed and its fate is still in the balance, 
is calculated to aggravate the apprehensions existing in the public mind 
as to the motives underlying the educational policy of Government. The 
most startling feature of the Resolution is the proposal to abolish com- 
petitive examinations for the public service. If Government give effect to 
this proposal they will shut the only door by which capable and educated 
natives can aspire to enter the higher ranks of Government service, 


43, Our readers need not be told anew that the aim of Lord Curzon’s 
policy during his tenure of office has been to conso- 
lidate the working of the various departments of the 
administration in such a manner as to preserve the ascendancy of Europeans and 
to curtail the rights of the natives. His Excellency has never till now sought 
increased co-operation from natives in carrying on the administration. Nay, he 
has helped in tightening their bonds of servitude, Our countrymen have there- 
fore very little chance of obtaining more nghts during His Excellency’s regime. 
Why, Lord Curzon is trying his best to stifle their aspirations in various ways. 
He delivers very eloquent speeches in defence of his most reactionary measures, 
but we have by this time learnt that there is a vast amount of difference 
between the Viceroy’s words and deeds. Unfortunately some of our leaders 
deem it wise, out of prudential motives, to refrain from vehemently attacking 
the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon, ‘The recent resolution issued by the 
Government of India on the subject of education is a fresh illustration of 
the incongruity referred to above between the Viceroy’s honeyed professions 
and miserable performances, We have in the past alluded to the educational 
progress made by Japan during a period of thirty years. If cur Government 
had followed a similar policy, similar results would doubtless have been witnessed 
in- India, because our rulers are wiser and more civilised than the Japanese, 
while our young men are neither physically nor intellectually inferior to the 
youths of the land of the Rising Sun. The oresent Resolution abounds in noble 
sentiments and lofty ideals, but there is little prospect of practical measures 
being taken in the near future to improve the present educational system 
in India. We are still extremely backward in point of primary education. 
But the Resolution says nothing about making primary education compulsory. 
The expenditure on primary education has gone up by 23 lakhsduring 15 years, 
but it is curious to note that the whole of this increase has been met from the 
funds of local bodies, and that Government have contributed not a single pie 
to it. What else can better illustrate the indifference of Government towards 
primary education? If we now turn to industrial education, a deplorable 
spectacle of apathy unfolds itself to our view. Government regret they cannot 
immediately provide the necesgary funds for placing industrial education up- 
on a satisfactory footing, and they will therefore content themselves for the 

resent with making a few experiments in this direction. Surely, nothing can 

e more disheartening than this. Government need not waste any more time 
in experimenting. They can easily start technological institutes and concert 
measures for the starting of new industries all over the country. ‘lhe policy : 
enunciated in the Resolution regarding secondary schools is calculated to. 


Kesar (118), 15th March. 
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discourage effectively the growth of private institutions, which will, in future, be 
brought more and more under Government control and placed under numerous 
harassing restrictions. ‘ In thus retarding the growth of private secondary schools 
Government are pursuing a most foolish policy, We are thus forced to the 
melancholy conclusion that the Resolution will retard and not advance the spread 
of education in India. 


44, Lord Curzon a ae chet to leave behind him a bad record of 
st ed ae 1is Indian administration. When he was appointed 
oon” Hrakish (35), ith to the Viceroyalty, it was thought that he‘ ous not 
take his hand off the plough until the end of the 
furrow was reached. Lord Curzon himself made a statement to this effect in 
one of his speeches. What the result of tie Viceroy’s labours hitherto has 
been is known to our readers. He is driving the ploughshare deep in various 
departments of the administration. ‘lhe Resolution on the Land Revenue 
policy of Government has set back the possibility of the hoon of a permanent 
scttlement being granted to the Indian rayats by about 25 or 30 years, ‘I'he 
Nizam has been permanently deprived of a large slice of his territory to the 
utter amazement of the public. The Official Secrets Act and the Uni- 
versities Bill are the latest instances of the Viceroy’s activity. The aim 
of the latter Bill is to westernise the system of University education in 
India. The Resolution dealing with primary, technical, secondary and other 
kinds of education also serves to give a fair indication of the educational policy 
of Government. ‘The principal aim of the portentous Resolution seems to be to 
bring all educational institutions in the country under Government control. 
The methods, curricula and all other details of the educational system should 
conform to the wishes and directions of Government. ‘lhe regulations and 
restrictions laid down for private institutions are calculated to convert them 
practically into Government institutions. Mducation can never take firm root 
in India so long as it is nurtured and reared by foreigners and dominated by 
foreign ideals and foreign methods. It is strange that Government should not 
have discovered this radical defect of the Indian educational system. The 
Resolution shows no real grasp of the subject it pretends to handle, Govern- 
ment ought to have taken the advice of educational experts before formulating 
its conclusions and settling its educational policy: ‘The remedies proposed by 
Government such as the granting of a few technical scholarships, tie making 
of grants-in-aid dependent not upon results but upon attendance, buildings 
provided for the school, &c., are not calculated to secure a lasting educational 
reform. What is required is the adoption of the principle followed in Germany 
and Japan in this respect. 


45. It is doubtful if the Resolution on Education recently published by 
ee the Indian Government is calculated to advance the 

pst Fig a0 (55) educational interests of this country, We are afraid 
— the proposals and suggestions embodied therein will 

fail to enlist the sympathy and co-operati n of advocates of educational progress, 


To us the Resolution appears to be nothing more than an attempt on the part 


of Lord Curzon to give practical effect to his pet views on education in 
defiance of public opinion. The Resolution reveals the deplorable fact that 
despite the so-called strenuous efforts of Government extending over a 
period of fifty years only an insignificant proportion of the whole population of 
this country has received the benefit of primary education. We must pay a 
tribute of praise to Government for candidly attributing this backwardness in 
education to their own unwise policy in stinting grants to educational institu- 
tions, but we are grieved to find that Government do not show an earnest 
desire to make amends for their past mistakes. Instead of promising more 
liberal support to education in future, Government simply rest content with 
making suggestions of doubtful utility for changes in the prevailing system 
of education: ‘Che announcement that Goverament intend to do away 
with the system of competitive examinations for public service has come 
upon us as a disagreeable surprise. The system of nomination which Govern- 
ment intend to adopt in future is obviously fraught with serious evils. It 
will not secure the ablest men for employment in the public service and will open 
the door to favouritism and jobbery, It will further tend-to lower the prestige of 
Government officers and sow seeds of discord between the different communities, 
The drastic changes which Government intend to introduce into the system 
of sanctioning grants-in-aid will, we fear, be detrimental to the interests of 
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private educational institutions. In future grants are to be made only to such. 
institutions as satisfy the Government “ test’ of efficiency” which takes into 
account the number of scholars in attendance, construction of the school builde 
ings and their surroundings, qualifications of teachers, nature of\ instruction 
imparted, &c. These tests are so vague and shadowy that we are afraid the 
interests of many private schools will be injuriously affected thereby and even 
their very existence in some cases joopardised. Such institutions will have in 
future to submit to the whims and mercies of Government Educational Inspec- 
tors. The most objectionable feature of the Resolution is the proposal to 
bring unaided institutions under Government control. Such a step is bound 
to seriously retard the spread of education in the country. 


46. “ Details of the scheme for the establishment of an agricultural reserved 
station farm and agricultural college at Pusa in the 
Proposed Agricultural Darbhanga ‘District have been published. Mr. Phipps’ 


pars. lest splendid gift of £30,000 has been utilized £ : 
ral plendid gilt of £30, as been utilized for carry 
a cee deaeiecastes. ing out the project of a central agricultural college, 


India is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
Jand revenue is the sheet-anchor of Indian finance. And yet our Government, 
while throwing away money on many unprofitable or ambitious schemes in many 
other directions, has scarcely done anything commensurate with the importance 
of the subject for the promotion of agricultural knowledge and industry on 
scientific lines. What should have been done years ago by any responsible 
administration which was really solicitous for the welfare of the agricultural 
population has at last been made possible through the generosity of an American 
millionaire. Well, that is something to be thankful for. The aims and 
objects of the proposed institution are sufficiently comprehensive. The detail- 
ed curriculum which the college will embrace will be elaborated by the 
Government of India after consultation with their agricultural and educational 
advisers. One central institution for a vast country like India in a remote 
part of the land has its obvious disadvantages, The agricultural conditions 
and requirements of each presidency or province are tar from identical. 
Besides, students from those provinces which are remote from Bengal will be 
placed under a grave disadvantage. But as Government are not likely to 
prefer fruitful expenditure on the establishment of provincial agricultural 
colleges to an outlay of lakhs and even crores of rupees on their favourite projects 
on the frontier or in other directions, we welcome the present movement on the 
principle that at least one institution is better than none.’ 


47. ‘*The alterations in the Bombay Grants-in-aid Code have been pub- 
pe lished and we may say at once that they disclose the 
oe Grants-in-aid Code. game inquisitorial, meddling and restrictive spirit that 
riental Heview (10), 16th i es ae 
Match seems to be the inalienable characteristic of all the later 
measures of the present Indian Government. Lord 
Curzon’s extension of office was on the whole welcomed in India as retaining to 
the country a brilliant and energetic administrator who was probably the best 
that could be had, but His Lordship seems to have undergone a process of meta- 
morph: sis. Perhaps his trip to England may do him good and relieve his jaded 
mind of a morbid and mischievous activity ; if it does not, 1t is certain that 
most people will prefer that he should remain at home. ‘Lhe Grants-in-aid Code, 
in addition to many stringent tests, lays down a hard-and-fast rule that the fees 
shall be not less than two-thirds of those charged in Government secondary 
schools and half of those in Government or Board schools. Besides, the 
Ivspector is to assume the office of a sanitarian—he must be satisfied that the 
premises are healthy, well lighted and ventilated, that they contain sufficient 
accommodation, also furniture and appliances for instruction and recreation, 
that discipline, behaviour, honesty, ‘ and especially ’ manuers, are satisfactory. 
If this is not inquisition pure and simple, a revival of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Inquisition, we should like to know what it is. To arm an individual 
Government officer with these procrustean powers is tc demoralise him and also 
the managers of an institution who know that they are subject to the appli- 
cation of such methods. Then comes the question of the assessment of the 
grant, and here again the Inspector has a long list of strait-waistcoat require- 
ment to guide him in—what? In recommending a grant, which shall not ex- 
ceed ‘one-third of a school’s total expenditure,’ and this maximum will be 
reduced if a school fails to satisfy the Inspector under the heads specified above. 
Verily the trend of latter-day legislation and codes in India. is of the coercive 
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kind. One is driven to take refuge in the hope that.those who will have in 
their hands the administration of these Draconian enactments may interpret them 
with a wisdom and restraint which, possessed by the framers, would have made 
‘such enactments impossible.” | 


48. “The Government of India had referred their views on the subject of 
technical education to local Governments and admi- 
Technical Hducation Con- pistrations and invited them to consider in what direc- 
ference recently held in tions they were prepared to give effect to the proposals 
Bombay ‘ : prop 
Gujardti (19), 13th March, COMmunicated to them. One immediate outcome of 
Eng. cols. the Resolution of the Government of India is. the 
Conference that was convened in Bombay by Mr. Giles, 
Director of Public Instruction, to formulate general principles for the develop- 
ment of industrial and technical education in the Presidency and consider propo- 
‘sals for the further development of industrial and technical institutions. As 
observed by the Government of India in their Resolution on the proposed 
establishment of an agricultural college at Pusa, no teachers of agricultural 
‘subjects can at present be found, nor trained practical men to manage experi- 
mental or demonstration farms. ‘There is a similar difficulty in connection with 
industrial and technical education. Consequently, the first subject which the 
Conference considered was the advisability of establishing 2 normal school in 
connection with the College of Science at Poona, the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute of Bombay and the Bombay School of Art for the purpose of raising 
a class of trained teachers for the different technical schools in the Presidency. 
We are glad the Conference has, after some discussion, come to a conclusion 
in favour of attaching a normal class either to the College of Science at 
Poona or the Victoria Technical Institute with a view to provide select men 
as teachers for technical schools......... The Conference does not seem to have 
discussed the question of the cost of establishing a normal class. The problem 
of education, whether technical or otherwise, is essentially a financial one. ‘The 
principles and methods that should be adopted in developing technical and 
industrial education in India can only be settled after some experience. But 
this experience cannot be obtained without spending money on the equipment 
of schools and classes on an adequate scale. Government must be prepared 
even fur costly failures in certain directions. But over-caution very nearly 
amounting to distrust and niggardliness are almost certain to result jn waste 
of money and disappointment, whilst schemes conceived and carried out in a 
more hopeful and liberal spirit will at least supply the necessary experience 
for future guidance.” 


Native States. 


49. The mismanagement prevalent in the Bhor State and the hardships 
, inflicted upon the people by the State officials have 
Grievances of the subjects from time to time formed the subject of many a memo- 
-of the Bhor State. my 
Sudhdrak (43), 14th March. Tial to Government and other authorities, — but we are 
sorry to say that these have hitherto proved unavailing. 
About two years agoa number of people submitted a petition to His Excel- 
lency Lord Northcote, but no reply has ‘been vouchsafed to the petitioners 
up till now. The Chief adopts no measures to ameliorate the miserable 
condition of his subjects or to remove the friction existing between them and 
the State officials, On the contrary, he seems to have fully made up his mind 
to do as much harm to his poor subjects as possible. ‘lhe other day he sent 
a large body of the State Police for the purpose of forcibly recovering arrears 
-of land revenue from the rayats of Merona, a village in the State. Accordingly, 
the Police went and surrounded the village and arrested a number of people. 
We fail to see any justification for such high-handed proceedings. Perhaps 
the Chief was vexed at the boldness of his subjects in making a petition to 
‘Government to the effect that their prayers to him for grant of remissions had gone 
unheeded. If the British Government was good enough to grant remissions to 
those of their rayats who suffered losses during the last famine, we wonder why 
‘the Chief should not be wiliing to do the same. We are grieved to observe that 
the officers entrusted with the duty of carrying out the behests of the Chief to 
recover State dues from the rayats by force are sending a number of people to 
jail on a charge of being members of an unlawful assembly. Those who are. 
prosecuted are not able to adduce any evidence to prove their innocence, 
Jt isa great pity that neither-the Political Agent nor the Bombay Government 
should redress the grievances of the subjects of the Bhor State, 
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60. “After the “a of Mr. Purshottamrai Sunderji Zala, the 
a . «  Naib Devan, who wielded great influence in the Jund- 
P tera in the Junagadh adh State, the whole establishment has been subject- 
te (Kathidwar). : ad roe -" h : repent f th 
Kathidwdr Times (8), 15th Oo impo ant c anges, and many servants of the 
March. State have been either dismissed from their office, 
reduced in rank or injuriously affected in some other 
way, probably because they belonged to the faction that holds power no longer. 
This process of dismissal or reduction is still going on, and there is no knowing 
how many more servants of the State will have to suffer thereby in future. 
dessectns It was believed that the intrigue that was brewing in the State since the 
time of the last Ministry would come to an end on the resignation of Mr. Pur- 
shottamrai Zala, but one is grieved to find that the belief has not been realised, 
for, after that event, Mr. Chunilal Sarabhai, the Devan, Mr. Gulabdas Laldas, 
the Judicial Councillor, Mr, Harsukhram Panditram, the Sessions Judge, 
Mr. Trikamji Narbheram, the Vasulati Adhikari, Mr. Bhupatrai Trikamji, the 
State Representative at the Court of the Agent to the Governor, and several 
other high officers of the State have had to tendertheir resignation one after 
the other. The reason for such a course is not far to seek, for it is alleged 
that either the new Ministry did not find it safe to pull on” with those officers 
any longer, as they belonged tothe faction of Mr. Purshottamrai, and hence 
indirectly compelled them to resign, or perhaps the officers themselves deemed 
it reasonable and wise to sever their connection with the Ministry that held 
them no longer in confidence nor treated them with due respect. But the 
work of the new faction does not end here....... Mr. Girjashankar Fulshankar, 
the State Representative at the Sordth Prant Court, was dismissed some time 
ago while, during the last week, the services of Messrs. Narsingprasad Sunderji 
Zala, the Head of the Rajprakarani Department, and Ganpatrai Mayashankar 
Ghoda, the Head of the Educational Department, have been dispensed with. 
Besides these, the fate of one or more other officers also seems to have been 
already sealed.” 


51. Aspecial correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes from Junagadh :— 
Sie mic a th The confusion prevailing in this State is daily 
oe ee ) growing worse. Mr. Chhotalal endeavours to enrich 
his relations while the Divan gives away important 
State appointments to his own castemen and to illiterate Muhammadans, 
The Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar had lately been to Junagadh and 
had private interviews with His Highness the Nawab and Sheikh Bahauddin, 
but the outcome of these is not known. The new Ministry have been dismiss- 
ing innocent officials arbitrarily and misleading the Nawab as to the true 
state of affairs in the State. It is now incumbent on Government to intervene 
in the affairs of Junagadh and place the administration of the State on a 
sound and settled basis. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. ‘Rumour has it that serious efforts are being made to revive the long 
defunct $ind Sabha. We devoutly wish that the 

Report about the revival rumour has a foundation in fact. Such a Sabha is one 
of adh (ay ba ee of the most crying wants of our province, and it is a 
Bac. eols. shame that we have allowed it to remain unsupplied 
for so long. Without such a Sabha we should never 

hope to do anything by way of bettering our condition. How many of our 
grievances remain unredressed! How many of our needs are unheeded! 
Would it have been so if we had an association to carry on systematic agitation 
in a constitutional manner? If other provinces are ahead of us, it is due to the 
endeavours of their political associations....... Did not our own province derive 
substantial good from the Sind Sabha, when it was in existence? If the Sabha 
was so serviceable then, it can,be much more so now. We have not to overcome: 
official prejudice and distrust to the extent the founders and promoters of the- 
Sind Sabha had to do. We, therefore, earnestly hope that the rumour aiaout the 
revival of the Sind Sabha is correct, and that we shall soon hear of its being a 


Sait accompli.” 
M,. A. BATIG, | 


Oriental Translatoc to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd March 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAL, } No. 18 oF 1904. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any; is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i is 
believed to be the onigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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l | Bombay East Indian . Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello; East Indian ; 36 ee a 240 
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71 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee] Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu (V isashrimali 200 
rene Meare , Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 «| Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 275 
73 | Praja Pokar coe coo] Surat a, oo-| Weekly ... ooo Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ee ies 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgad&ét ...| Bombay... duet Ds ia és —_ Mancharam ; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
ania); 37. 
75 Punch Dand eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Jainnidas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... eo} Ahmedabad ... Do. aes oe Sav4ibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
77 | S4nj Vartamén .-| Bombay ... coe] Daily — eee .«.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
98 | Sind Vartam4n eee) Karachi ... oo) Weekly ove ees} Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 | Stri Bodh... coe oa Oe e--| Monthly eee] Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
80 Surat Akhbar eee ose] Surat eee eee Weekly eee eee Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; P4rsi ° 48 eee cee 360 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... Mahudha eal Ee ee e--| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 178 
30. 
HINpI. 
82 | Pandit... coe .se} Poona, ose vee, Weekly ove e--| Govindrao Gang4éram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
83 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... «| Doe» . «| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndégar| 6,200 
char. Brahman); 38. 
: KANARKESE. | 
84 | Digvijaya ... + ree} Gadag ww. «| Weekly... ...| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. : 
85 | Hubli Patra soo = cee] Hubli oe soe | EDOe as re-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brabman) ; 32. ‘ 
86 | Karndtak Vritta... —...| Dharwar e+-| Dos oe oe (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Annacharya Bal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
87 [Loki Bandhu... = oe} Do. ove | Do. a «| Gurur#o Ré4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
88 | Loka Mitra ooo = ewe] Haveri (Dhar-| Dow ... «| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
). Brihman) ; 27. 
89 | Rajahansa... os. «| Dharwar eee} Dos ooo —ee| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| héda Bréhman); 40. 
00 | Rasik Ranjini a. eee Gadag os mo Reet» "Saree eco! Gaurishankar RAmprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 900 
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MARATHI. 


Arunodaya ick Ee ae | Weekly ve. | KAshinath © shnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Bréhman); 59. 

A’ryavart ... Dhulia ... ee vee! Keshay Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 20. . 

Bakul see ate w»| Ratnfgiri 6s ° «e-| Hari Dharmaéyi Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 
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Belgaum Samichdar ...| Belgaum... a : ; eee} Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
4A). 
Bhnu‘t a ora »»| Bombay ,..| Monthly eos Anandrao Rameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Chandanshu ‘is eee Tasvaon ... ..o| Weekly ... | Reémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
| | — shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
' ChandrakAnt ee .ee| Ohikodi ... os ha re. Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
| : piwan Brahman) ; 38, 
Chandrodaya ; eee} Chiplan ooo va oa ..| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahinan); 87. 
Chikitsak se oo .»| Belgaum i a | Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 
Chitragupta see ji ROMO sa . Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Dakshin Vritta «+. ...| Kolhapur * Jo. .»»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu ‘Chéndra- 
| seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66, 
Deshakdlavartam4n ..| Hrandol ees ‘ ».| Mahadevy  Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 
| (Veshasth, Bréhman) ; 39. 
Dharwar Vritta ... eos| Dharwar a re | Rao Saheb Antéji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Dny4n S4gar : Kolhapur Jo. | = Yrs Aone Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 38. 
Hindu Punch ,.. lS bes Do. »o| Shridhar Vaman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahinan); 39. 
Jagadddarsh in .| Ahmednagar ; | Kashinath Rahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
| piwan Brahman) ; 60. 
Jagadhitechchhu ove] FOOND ae Re , ..\ Raioji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brihman) ; 73. 
Jagatsum4ch4r_... 4] CO ces “i coy «| Trimbak A’baji R4aje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Kal es wo| POODR eee ‘ ..| Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 36. 
Kalpataru ... ..| Sholapur : : Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Sraéhyman ; 44, 
Karmanuk »e| POONAscee . ..| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brihman) ; 36. 
Keral I{oxil nore ..| Bombay... ..| Monthly ..| Krishniji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
; Brahman) ; 48. 
Kesari i. ve act OOEM. cas .| Weekly wee .| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&wan Brahman); 46. | 
KhAndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... oe ae ».| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 
Khandesh Vaibhav cee A ,  o " Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
Lokamata ., oF .-.| Vengarla ow ...| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 26. | 


Mahédrdshtra Vritta | S&téra ... : Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; 
38. 


Moda Vritta we... : .| K4shindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
‘Brihman) ; 48. 


Mumbai Vaibhav Bombay... | Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Mumbai Vaibhay BO. cee Do. do. oust 20 


Nagar Samfchér.., .| Ahmednagar , Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali) 7": rer 


N&sik Vritta  ... Nasik ... | Yashvant Hart Kadle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Bréliman) ; 27. 


Nip4ni Vaibhav ... ..| Nipdni ... ¢ . a Vishnu Ramchandra Vijdpurkar; Hindu 

(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 

Nydy Sindhu ,,., Ahmednagar | soe} Wiinan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brihman) ; 30. 

Pandhari Bhushan Pandharpur Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brdhman) ; 32 

Pandkari Mitr& ... ee : Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 40. 
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(Shaik) ; 36. 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
127 | Poona Vaibhav ... »»»| Vadgaon oes! Weakly ooo ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 37. 
128  Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... “a ee eee “— ivan «=Narsinh Fadnis; Iindu (Deshasth 200 
rahiman) ; 38. 
129 | Prabodh Ratna ... oe. eee eo| Monthly woe| Parlings Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... wh 
130 | Pratod oe | Islampur .| Weekly... eee) Ramchandra  Ndypdiyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
| (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
131 | Righav Bhushan... ».| Yeola ul Ue ae ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41.. 80 
132 | Satya Mitra ‘ee | Malegaon ws és Balchand HWirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
133 | Satya Sadan wit sist UO es coe, Do. eee} RAoji Mart Athavie 5 Hindu (Chitptwan Brah- 200 
| Wan) 5 
134 | Satyi Shodhak ... ooo Ratnagiri sd a , | Hari Nér4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan £50 
Brihman) ; 67. 
135 | Shahu Vijay... | Kolhapur pi Oe. soe! Gopiil Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
| man); 2%. 
186 | Sholipur Samachar eos} Sholapur Do. sil Narsappa Abannas; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda Do. ~ eee | Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
138 | Shri Shahu aoe coo] SAtATA eee ‘onl EO ee oe Varuan Hart Dhavle; Tfindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
mnan) 3 22. 
139 | Shubh Suchak ... ia De we at wa ow | Vishnu Nirdyan Chitale; Ifindu (Chitp&wan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30 
140 |Sumant ... ovck ATO ene coe} Do. vs coe} Mahiidev ee * cacaunicli Hindu (Deshas- 960 
tha Bréhman) ; 
141 | Sudarshan... ini | Ahmednagar ...| Do, . vee, Nilkantha Sh: inkar ile Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
Srahiman) ; 36. 
142 | Sudhdkar ... ine «e | Pen wie sot DO.- wee) Nérdyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Windu (Chitp&awan ADO 
3 Br4himan) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh oo| Bombay ove AO. ee . Ganesh Neriyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
i Brahman) ; 34. 
144 | Vartadarsh yea eoo| Malvan ... see] DO. ios : Pundalik Appiji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandéri) ; 150 
24. 
145 | Vidya Vilas io eee} Kolhapur ms {ye - Shunkar Raghundith Gokhale; JLindu  (Chit- 600 
| | | piwan brithman) ; 48. 
146 | Vidydrthi... ‘os wet enenroee © ic oT ie | Saddshiv Viainan Marthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
= Brahman) ; i. 
147 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistar .| Bombay ... ---| Monthly... vee (1) Vintiyak iulkrishna Nadkarni : 600 
(2) Ra desichss taghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Siraswat Brahinan). 
148 | Vrrittasite wee see one Will ane see) Weekly vu, see, Katkslinan Mahiedev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
pawan Driéhiman) ; ol. 
149 | Vritta Sudha ian ssl BGCASR. coc a aa eae vee Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brihinan) 3 38. 
160 | Vydip4ri eee »..| Poona jell Die ue | Nana Daid4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 400 
man); 37.” 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh’h Sind ... eee! Kardchi.,,, oo.) Weekly ... wee Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ©... 500 
152 | Muin-ul-Islim ee jock a ks we ae eee) Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; a 
65. 
163 | Sind Sudhir vee sig) 20s oe ie | KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
154 | Sookree_,., am ma PO. ay RR we! Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 400 
Urpvo. 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai »- {{ Bombay .--| Monthly ...| Mahomad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 
156 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ...1 Do. ; ».-| Weekly ... —“Tunahi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali ; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur a te ee ae .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;) 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
158 | Habibul Akhb4r .., ost DO, : cot ite ees ...| Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rah- 500 
man; Muhammadan ; 25. 
159 | Sult4n-ul-Akhbdr a ese] Daily coe ...( Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
160 Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. eee eon Monthly oe } Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
16] err coe ooo} Poona ase coe] Weokly coe veel Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
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MARA THI AND Ka’/NARBSE. 


Chandrika... Weekly ee Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman, 8’ irta) ; 80. 

S* ddheshvar 2 ae Parashrim Shiv4ji Powdr; Hindu (Mar4tha); 
| 43. 


MaRATHI AND URDU. 


Champ2vati Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé4jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 35. 


Gulbarga Samachar .| Gulbarga a om .| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
44. 


MaBa’THI AND SANSKRIT. 


Bramhodaya ‘is -.| Kolhapur ...( Weekly ... .| Nar@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Br@hman). 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz ‘ ..| Bombay... Weekly... Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


| 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


————— 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. | 

C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short «@ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and altarationus in, the list 


ot Newspapers ani Pericdicals. 
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| ENGLISH. 

Ga Indian Textile Journal.) Bombay .| Monthly .| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineere., 800 
! GuJARATI. | 
7A Loka Mitra ce Bombay ..| Bi-weekly e ove eee roe 
: MARATHI, | 

1021 Dharma vie a4 Wai ..| Weekly . Kashinath Varoan Lele; Hindu (Chit-; 200 
| | | pawan Brahman); 48, 

lid Mumbai Punch vos Kochara . Monthly Hs asap ae 
! Urpt. | 

Ta Guru Ghantal Punch ; Bombay : Weekly eee Er aa ‘ia 

EncuisH, MARATHI | ! 
AND GUJARATI. | | 
| Weesly ee Dahyabbai Kashandas Shah ; Hindu 000 


08 Baroda 
| 


(Shrawak Dania). 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :—* It appears that the Japan- 
hs ional te hl. Beda. - cos oe a eg ag the Ja “- gage or 
‘ iscoun ayashi, have appealed to the Britis 

acca al public for finds in aid of the sick and wounded as 
well as of the widows and families of Japanes2 soldiers and sailors, It is 
more than certain that this call for help on behalf of Japan will meet with 
a fitting response from England and other countries, But has not poor India 
also a duty to perform in this connection? The Japanese now rank as one 
of the foremost nations oft the face of the earth. We cannot, therefore, fancy that 
Japan can ever stand in need of any help from a poor country like India. But 
now that an opportunity has offered itself, it behoves us that we, poor as we are, 
should by no means deprive ourselves of the rare privilege of doing a good turn, 
however trifling it may be, to anation which has already placed our country 
under deep and lasting obligations. To speak the truth, Japan is one of the 
very few countries in this wide civilised world where Indian students of techno- 
logy are no unwelcome guests. If India looks to her regeneration through 
the revival of her industries, Japan’s sympathy would be no mean contribution 
towards that end. It is, I hope, yet in the recollection of our countrymen how 
Japan came to our succour during the last disastrous famine with the generous 
pift of alfa lakh of rupees.......... Now it is the turn of India to do her 
humble part in aid of Japan; and gratitude, if not generosity, requires us to do 
what lies in our power in this direction. I would, therefore, appeal to my 
countrymen to raise a suitable fund for the relief of the helpless widows and 


orphans of Japanese soldiers and sailors.” (Some other papers remark that it is 


the duty of the Indian people to aid Japan at the present juncture, | 


2. Commenting upon the lecture recently delivered in Kdinburg by 
Mr, Donald Smeaton, C.I.E., late a member of the 
S ates Boe Mr. Donald Supreme Legislative Council, upon the reform of the 
Smeaton’s lecture on the : o" k 
reform of the Indian admi- Indian administration, the Kalpataru observes as fol- 
nistration. lows :—LEnglishmen, whether civilians or others, 
Kalpataru (110), 20th when speaking about India, make it a point to ascribe 
ante : all political, social, moral and religious progress of 
the country to the beneficence of British rule. There may be some truth in 
this, but we consider it absurd to attribute everything to that agency alone. 
We agree with Mr. Smeaton in the opinion that the recurring famines in India 
are due not so much to the frequency of droughts as to the growing poverty 
of the people, ‘There is plenty of corn in the country even in the days of famine, 
but people have not the means to buy it at abnormal prices. They would not 
have so easily succumbed to the ravages of famines if ‘the wealth, which is at 
present constantly drained away to England in the shape of the salaries and 
pensions of European officers, had remained in the country. We warmly 
commend Mr. Smeaton’s suggestion that the administration of India should be 
conducted on the same lines as that of England, but it is too much to expect such 
a boon from our rulers. If one were to take a brict survey of the early history 
of British enterprise in India, one can see how Hnglishmen gradually changed 
from traders into conquerors, what intrigues and dishonest practices they stooped 
to in order to obtain a firm hold on India, and how strenuously they had to exert 
themselves to establish peace in the country. It is gratifying to find that even 
now we sometimes come across men of Mr. Smeaton’s type who feel such 
warm-hearted sympathy for the people of India. (Some other papers of the 
week give a brief substance of Mr, Smeaton’s lecture and express their general 
concurrence in the views embodied therein. } 


8, About a month ago we had published in our columns a summary of an 
excellent lecture delivered in England by Mr. Donald 

Kesavi (113), 22nd March, Smeaton on the reform of the Indian administration. 
‘That lecture has been, as anticipated by us, subjected to 

adverse criticism by anti-Native organs like the Pioneer. Our Allahabad con- 
temporary falls foul of the lecturer and remarks that men like him and Sir Henry 
Cotton are slandering Lord Curzon because the latter did not promote them to 
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the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Foiled ambition, according to the 
Pioneer, spurs these men to attack the Indian administration, but we think on 
the contrary that Lord Curzon sent away these men because he found their 
opposition a little irksome in having his own way in everything. Both 
Mr, Smeaton and Sir Henry Cotton hold enlightened views on the subject 
of Indian administration and look with favour upon the aspirations of 
natives. Lord Curzon not liking their views got rid of them anyhow. 
Still the Péoneer puts a strange interpretation upon the matter and thinks 
that Mr. Smeaton and Sir Henry Cotton are abusing Lord Curzon aud 
attacking his administration sheerly in a spirit of revenge. Our contemporary 
even suggests that these men are ungrateful to the Gévernment which gives 
them their pensions, and that the best means of crushing their venomous 
Opposition is to stop these ! May we ask whence the Government of India pays 
its pensioners? Is it not the money of the poor and hali-starved India 
which fills the coffers of Government, and if Mr. Smeaton puts ina plea 
for economy in the Indian administration, we must give him credit for. 
showing his gratitude to the Indian rayat from whom ultimately he draws 
his pension. Lord Curzon’s regime has latterly become notorious for its repres- 
sive tendency, and if men like Messrs. Thorburn, Pennel and Smeaton 
and Sir Henry Cotton are made to sever their connection with this country and 
to return to England, it is due to this tendency of the Viceroy’s administration. 
Government have recently taken to themselves the power of stopping the 
pension of any of their pensioners on the ground of “ misconduct,” ‘This will 
discourage those truth-loving Civilians who feel sympathy for the Indian rayat 
from agitating on his behalf in England. 


4, A correspondent contributes to the Kal some verses on the custom of 
planting a triumphal flag in the front of eacn house on 
Thoughts suggested by the the Hindu New Year’s day, of which the following is 
erection of triumphal flags the purport:—Why are you planting the triumphal 
in the front of Hindu houses 9 1: yer : 
on the New Year’s day. flag? What achievement is it meant to commemo- 
Kil (109), 25th March, rate? Are you merely following an immemorial 
custom in planting it? Have you delivered the 
Aryans from their miseries and conferred upon them the hoon of independ- 
ence? Have you won a victory on the battle-field? Have you driven 
away those who kick the Indians and rob them of their independence? 
Have you killed Afzul Khan or driven away Durani? MHave you distin- 
guished yourself like the Rani of Jhansi? If you have done none of these 
things, why do you erect a flag in vain. Your actis like that of a widow 
applying the s#unkw mark to her forehead. You are plunged in servi- 
tude and give yourself the airs of conquerors. J irst achieve victory and then 
erect a triumphal flag before your house. 


5. Lord Curzon will leave India for a brief holiday in England at 
the end of next month. Itis but natural that His 
Some recent legislative Excellency should desire to finish the work lying 


re ri of Lord Curzon’s pon his hands before his departure. Various Bills 
i e 


sth March. are therefore passed into law in quick succession in 

wel Ay en eee the Supreme Legislative Council, The Official Secrets 
Bill and the Ancient Mcnuments Bill have already become law, His Excellency 
gave a long history of what was being done before his time for the conservation 
of ancient monuments. A very inadequate amount was spent on the object, and 
the bulk of it was exhausted in fattening highly paid European officers instead 
of repairing old and decayed buildings. Lord Curzon stopped this anomaly 
and increased the Government grant to the Archzeological Department from 
seven to thirty-seven aware, pounds and effectually checked the vandalistic 
tendencies of Government officers who did not scruple to use the sacred edifices 
of Hindus and Muhammadans for profane and utilitarian purposes and even 
proposed to remove the materials of some of these for the purpose of decorating 
Christian churches and garden houses, His Lordship shrewdly perceived that 
these profanities were sufficient to incense the Indians, and that so long as they 
were tolerated, all the repressive and reactionary measures that were passed by 
Government could be of no avail. He, therefore, prudentiy put a stop to them 
by passing a special Act for the purpose. After the passing of this Act, the 
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Universities Bill reached the final stage. Elected Councillors tried their best 
to prevent the passage of this measure which is destined to deal a death-blow to 
University education in India, but without avail. 


6. ‘Once more & big surplus! What a happy announcement! The 

Mee tc, Bla Opposition Members of the Viceregal Council will, 

oe hg “% India (i 6, 06, 20 doubt, scrutinise the figures with their wonted 
March. Naas acumen and ability, and insist that the whole thing 
is a Statistical bungle. And it will not be difficult 

to throw suspicions of that nature on a Budget which is framed in the terms 
of an artificial currency. Untila full report of the debate is received, we 
shall congratulate the Finance Minister on his good luok.......... In spite 
of the surplus the Government is not in a position to announce a 
reduction of taxation. It is too early as yet to state definitely what has 
been the effect of the reduction of the salt-tax last year. The reports 
received from the local Governments are said tobe unanimous in the 
conclusion that ‘an immediate gain as regards the number of seers purchasable 
for a rupee was secured by consumers who were in a position to buy 
salt by the seer, while it 1s generally held that a smaller, though direct, gain 
was also secured by all who were ina position to purchase salt by weight.’ 
The classes who do not appear as yet to have benefited much are exactly 
those whom it was intended to benefit, that is, the poorest classes who 
take their salt in doles from the Banias along witi other articles. It is 
anticipated that in due course they will also reap the benefit of the reduc- 
tion, Otherwise, we suppose the tax will be further reduced. ‘It is very 
easy to object to any and every class of taxation,’ says Sir Edward Law, ‘ but 
those who make objections should, I think, offer suggestions as to how revenue 
could be maintained if their objections were to be admitted,’ But do they 
not? The suggestions are not adopted by Government, but that is a 
different matter, and the blame for it does not rest with the critics. The 
observation is made in connection with the. suggested abolition of the excise 
duty on cotton goods. Last year this question was raised in the course of the 
debate, and the Finance Minister had no time to prepare a well considered 
reply. In this Budget statement he reverts to it and meets the objection in its 
economic as well as revenue aspect. Sir Edward is not a ‘doctrinaire’ free- 
trader, and his defence of the excise duty on economic grounds lacks the ring of 
personal conviction and sounds like the argument of an advocate. It is an 
old argument that ‘if the cheaper price of the Indian textiles secures for 
them a good market in competition with the finer textiles from Lancashire, 
the latter must be displaced by the former.’ The question is whether such 
displacement ought to be prevented by artificial means according to the 
principles of free trade. Sir Edward plays upon the word ‘protection’ when 
he tells us that- ‘Indian mills already enjoy considerable’ practical protection, 
since charges between Manchester and the Indian bazaars are said to amount 
to fully ten per cent. on cost price in Manchester.’ This is the protection 
given by Providence who has created India and England in different longi- 
tudes and not protection by the State. Without playing with words we 
understand the Finance Minister to argue that the Indian mills can afford to 
contribute to the fisc without suffering in competition with the mills of 
Lancashire, If Indian mills are not in all cases in a prosperous condition, 
Sir Edward Law says the reason is that they are not properly financed. As 
in previous years, the Finance Minister continues to assure us that his 
figures offer the most incontestable evidence of steadily maintained and 
increasing prosperity. All well-wishers of the country would say ‘Amen’ to 
such a conclusion. In so far as a conclusion may be based on mere revenue 
returns, or even upon the deposits in savings banks, Sir Edward Law must 
be right. But we question whether prosperity may be inferred from the kind 
of data on which he so much relies. As Mr. Rees pointed out at a meeting 
the other day in England, Sweden would be a very rich country if deposits 
in savings banks were taken as an indication of wealth: as a matter of fact, 
the popularity of this kind of investment only proves the paucity of other 
means of investing the poor people’s small savings. A better answer to 
pessimists is afforded by the growth of manufactures and, in certain respects, 
commerce. In addition to the usual statement concerning industrial progress, 
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Sir Edward has this year devoted a considerable portion of his Financial 
Statement to a discussion of the rayat’s condition, the facilities enjoyed by 
him in disposing of his produce, and the attempts made by Government to 
teach him how to grow new crops. The Finance Minister contends that the 
rayat has not been impoverished by a steady fall in the price of his produce. 
There are other critics who will answer that the rise in prices presses hard 
upon non-agricultural labourers, whose wages have not risen in proportion ; 
but how can. ary Government make the interests of the producer or the 
consumer identical ? Sir Edward apprehends that the next few years may 


‘witness some decline in the export price of agricultural produce in consequence 


of the extension of cultivation in foreign countries and the improvement of 
communications, Though the Finance Minister does not directly advocate a 
rapid extension of railways, in several places he slowly leads us up to the 
conclusion that in the interests of the rayat there ought to be such extension at 
least of feeder railways.......... The country needs something more than an 
increase of raw produce: it must be worked up locally into manufactured or 
partly manufactured articles. For this, says Sir Edward, we must await the 
awakening of a keener spirit of enterprise among our Indian fellow-subjects.”’ 


7. “The Indian Financial Statement for the year 1904-1905, if it does 
not show any special feature of interest, does not also 
2oth furnish any ground for positive dissatisfaction.......... 
We find that there is to be no further remission of 
taxation this year, and that in spite of the fact that the Exchequer has not 
had to suffer any very appreciable loss in consequence of last year’s reduction, 
Sir Edward Law has set his face against the abolition of the income-tax.......... 
The revenue during the year is anticipated to show an increase of £794,600 
over the revised estimates of 1903-1904, and of this fully £329,000 are to be 
derived from land revenue. The shadow of famine has, no doubt, been lifted 
from the land, but it may well be questioned if prosperity has begun to dawn 
so suddenly upon the rayat as to make it possible for him to put this enormous 
sum into the coffers of the State without serious inconvenience, if not positive 
distress. On the expenditure side there is an increase of over four and a 
quarter million sterling anticipated over the figures of 1903-1904, of which 
nearly a million anda half sterling are to be devoted to the military esta- 
blishment—not at all a pleasant or encouraging feature to take note of. In 
the course of the last five years the military burden has grown from about 
144 million to 183 million sterling—an increase of fully four million—a 
thing which a poor country like India can never contemplate with equanimity 
in spite of the assurances of the Finance Minister that it has been inevitable, 
and small as compared with the charges accepted by other Powers whose 
persiste:.t and deliberate advance towards our Indian frontier obliges us to take 
precautionary measures. As to the rosy view taken by Sir Edward Law of the 
rowing prosperity of India, it is but natural that he should like to send the 
iceroy home for his holiday with the consciousness of leaving the country 
‘happily free not’ only from famine, but toa great extent from the effects 
of famine even in the more sorely tried provinces and districts.’ But it is 
scarcely to be expected that this optimistic estimate of the country’s position 
will be accepted even by the Viceroy himself. To talk of India being 
‘happily free not only from famine, but toa great extent from the effects 
of famine even in the more sorely tried provinces and districts,’ of ‘two 
successive years of very generally good harvests throughout the country’ 
having exerted such ‘ marvellous effect in restoring material prosperity’ as to 
have wiped out almost all the effects of a cycle of most terrible cataclysms 
that has passed over the country in modern times, is to take flights of fancy 
which only a member of the Indian Government is capable of, In any other 
country this estimate might have been characterized in language which our 
respect for the King’s Ministers in India would never permit us to employ.” 


Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 
March, Eng. cols. 


8. The Financial Statement laid before the Supreme Legislative Council 
| yesterday bespeaks the singular indifference and short- 
sightedness which characterise the financial policy 
_ of Government. The public had cherished the hope 
ete. that the large surplus anticipated in the Budget would 
be devoted to objects of public utility, but as usual it is swallowed up by 


| Bombay Samdchdr (56), 
24th March ; Jém-e-Jamshed 
(23), 24th. March. | 
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additional military expenditure. In spite of the recommendations of the 
Irrigation Commission, the claims of the country to an extension of irrigation 
works have received inadequate recognition at the hands of Government, only 
14 crore having been allotted in the Budget for this purpose. The share 
failing to the lot of the Bombay Presidency out of this amount is the paltry 
sum of 13 lakhs! Economy in public expenditure is justified if it tends to 
diminish the nation’s liabilities, but if its object is no other than to fatten the 
departments which have already become burdensome to the public, it deserves 
to be strongly condemned. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed in its vernacular columns 
makes similar remarks. | 


9, “The visit of the new Governor to Ahmedabad was the occasion of 
several interesting celebrations and ceremonies, and 
His Excellency Lord gerved to lift our fellow-townsmen from their life 


Lamington at Ahmedabad. we : : ‘ 
Praja Bandhu (27), 20th of monotonous routine. Lord Lamington is evi- 


March, Eng. cols. dently utilizing his opportunities in making himself 
acquainted with the places and people whose destinies 
will be under his charge for the ensuing five years,......... The Municipality 


did well to invite the attention of His Excellency the Governor to the unsatis- 
factory state of the school buildings and to the urgent necessity of Government 
assisting the Municipality in relieving the overcrowding in parts of the town. 
His Excellency’s reply to the address was indeed courteous, but held out no 
promise of substantial assistance. Regarding school buildings, His Excellency 
expressed his regret that that was a demand coming from every part of the Presi- 
dency, and that with the funds at the disposal of the Government there was 
not much hope of His Excellency meeting the Municipality’s request.......... 
Regarding the drainage scheme, His Excellency as a cautious statesman only 
expressed a hope that it might benefit the town, and that the sewage farm may 
prove remunerative, This hope was entertained by the late Mr. Ranchodlal, 
but it has for the past ten years remained a hope only. In the matter of larger 
building sites, His Excellency expressed his full sympathy with the Muni- 
cipal Councillors and observed that they were making a mistake in asking for a 
free grant of building sites, as in his opinion the benefits of a free site 
would go into the pockets of the builders, and as there was the additional danger 
of attracting outsiders to live in the cheap dwellings thus erected, We must 
confess we are unable to follow this reasoning. House-building is not a 
remunerative investment in Ahmedabad, and there is no inducement at 
present, with the delays and obstacles created by the Revenue Department, and 
the insufficient returns on the outlay, to any capitalist to supply the urgent 
want of commodious and healthy dwellings for the poor. Government were 
asked to make matters 8 little easier by the grant of free sites, and we do noi 
think that anything like the economic mischief portrayed by His Excellency is 
atall likely tohappen. ‘The evils of overcrowding in Ahmedabad are partly due 
to the gross neglect of the elementary laws of sanitation during the period when 
Government nominees were in exclusive charge of municipal concerns, and 
for this reason, if for no other, Government might still reconsider its policy in the 
matter of helping the Municipality to lessen the density of the population. It 
appeared that His Excellency had made himself acquainted with the past history 
of our town, and he hit the nail right on the head when he ascribed the decay 
of its commerce to the silting up of the Gulf of Cambay. His Excellency’s 
opinion that wealth is better distributed in Ahmedabad than formerly, and that 
a greater proportion of the population are in enjoyment of good living than in the 
Moghul times, may not be shared by those acquainted with its past, but the 
opening of a port to us nearer than Bombay as an outlet for our products is an 
imperative necessity. Cambay, Dholera or Broach may fulfil our requirements, 
and it is in this direction that the activity of our public-spirited merchants and 
leaders should now be carried on.”’ 


10. Past experience has abundantly demonstrated that Viceroys and Gov- 
sad ns iia while on tour indulge in honeyed utterances 
yore Ponch (41), 20th and arouse delusive hopes in the minds of the people. 
| During their visits to different places these exalted 
functionaries do not care to get first-hand information about the real condition 
of the people, nor take any practical steps to ameliorate their lot, As a result 
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the public have now begun to lose all faith in the value of Viceregal and 
gubernatorial tours. The above remarks, we are glad to say, do not apply to 
Lord Lamington’s recent tour in Gujarat. His Lordship’s reply to the prayers 
contained in the address of the Ahmedabad Municipality was no doubt 
evasive and disappointing and tended to show that the new Governor is not 
endowed with sufficient courage to act independently of his official advisers. 
On the other hand, it was satisfactory to note that His Excelleacy did not 
delude the Municipality with false hopes. Further, His Excellency took 
the unusual step of privately visiting several localities in the city on 
horseback. Such private visits supply a Governor with valuable informa- 
tion which it would be impossible to obtain otherwise. On the whole, Lord 
Lamington seems to have greater faith in words than in deeds, and we hope his 
regime wili be marked by measures of far-reaching benefit to the people 
committed to his charge. 


11. Acorrespondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—‘‘ Allow me to bring to 
onan in i oe hg y Ra ape rw re eagpo ~—o 
endent of Police, umedabad, the very unfair 

Sand teulanten's cepa conduct of Mr. Jeffreys, Inspector of Police. He stood 
Municipal Office at Ahmed- at the gate of the Municipal Office on the 11th instant, 
ne ea ae the day on which the Municipal address was pre- 
Mink, Has i > * sented to His Excellency the Governor, and_ refused 

eg Ae admission to those who could not produce an 
invitation card. As no specific intimation was given in the card—as is 
always done when the cards are to be produced—some people did not bring the 
cards with them. They were asked by Mr. Jeffreys to clear the passage in a 
very insulting manner. I bring this conduct of the Inspector to the notice of 
the higher authorities in order that such occurrences may be avoided in future.” 


12. At Harlapur, Taluka Gadag, a soldier while out shooting killed a 
man who was working ina field by accidentally dis- 

Comments on the result of gharging his gun, He was tried before the Assistant 
- —_ of & ap hee th Collector, Mr. Monteath, and was let off with a fine 
cee ive in the Dharwar Of one hundred rupees, It is frequently observed 
District. that the goddess of justice closes her eyes when the 
Loka Bandhu (87), 21st accused person happens to be a European. It is not 
ae K — necessary to dilate further upon the matter. If the 
sep (86) Sond March, facts of the case had been reversed, that is to say, if 
a native had killed a European accidentally, would 

he have been let off with a paltry fine? Weemphatically say “No’’. No human 
efforts can prevent justice from going to sleep when European offenders are on 
their trial. Lord Curzon is doing his best to prevent the recurrence of such 
accidents and yet their number does not seem to be on the decrease. [The 


Dhdrwdr Vritta writes in a similar strain, and adds :—It isa pity that Euro- 


_peans should care as little for the life of a native as for that of a bug or a mos- 


quito. The Karndiak Vritta also makes similar comments and rakes up some 
old cases in support of its contention that European offenders receive lenient 
treatment in courts of justice, while natives are punished strictly according to 
their deserts. | 


18. “It is .instructive to note the contrast afforded by the Whitaker 

__ Wright prosecution in England and the Tilak prosecu- 

jz Tilak cane contragie’ wit tion in India....... Mr. Whitaker Wright was proved, 
Mahratta (9), 20th March, 0 the satisfaction of the entire British public, to be one 
of the most atrocious swindlers which the present era 

ever produced. The whole yation cried ina united voice for the prosecution 
of the man. The law oflicers of the Government, however, had a suspicion that 
the particular species of fraud Mr. Wright had committed happened also to be 
one to which the law of the country had omitted, through inadvertence, to 
attach a penalty. Definite suggestions were made to the Government in the 
Parliament and the Press for taking up the prosecution of Wright. Mr. Balfour’s 
Government expressed its firm conviction in the guilt of Wright, but regretted 
that it was not advisable to institute a prosecution as the law officers of Govern- 
ment were doubtful as to the result. The prosecution of Wright had, there- 
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fore, to be organised by a private agency.......... The result of this prosecution 
was that Wright was convicted and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
Justice was thus vindicated in spite of the determination of the Government 
to remain inactive. The law officers of Government were thus proved to be 
wrong. The Government, however, accepted the position cheerfully, and the 
recommendation of the London Times that the costs incurred by the private 
prosecutors in bringing the culprit to justice should be paid by Government 
found an echo throughout the Press, Now, on the other hand, what are the facts | 
‘ of the 'Vilak prosecution ? The prosecution started by Mr. Aston aroso out of 
answers forced out in 2 cross-examination from Mr, Tilak on absolutely irrelevant 
matters by the Judge as well as the party who called Mr. Tilak as his witness. 
This aspect of the case struck the Chief Justice, who expressed his view 
fo the effect that if the facts had happened in England no prosecution 
at all could have been based upon them! ‘Ihis pronouncement was so clearly 
and emphatically made by the learned Chiel Justice that we may take 
the law point referred to therein to be one of elementary jurisprudence. 
Now the law officers of the Bombay Government either did or did not 
know this law point or this aspect of the case. If they knew it they must 
have acted against their conscience in supporting Mr. Aston’s action under 
Section 476 of the Criminal Procedure Code. If they did not know the point, 
then the least that one may legitimately say is that they do not deserve to be 
retained in their office. But however that may be, Government chose to act 
upon their advice, and the result was as we have all sven it. ‘The case has been 
pronounced to be one full of irregularities and illegalities leading up to a con- 
viction which, in the opinion of the High Court, was absolutely groundless from - 
the standpoints both of facts and law. Not only did Government themselves 
undergo a large expenditure, but by their over-cagerness to launch the prosecution 
they entailed on Mr, Tilak alsoa large expenditure which he could ill afford to 
incur. The points of contrast suggested by these facts are obvious............. 
In both cases Government were equally in conflict with public opinion, but 
while in the case of Whitaker Wright the moral conviction of the entire 
public was that a great crime had been committed and their demand was 
to put the law in motion, though it might possibly have led to his acquittal, 
in the case of Mr. Tilak the conviction of the public was that he was simply 
incapable of committing the crimes with which he was charged, and their 
demand implied in a disapproval of the prosecution was that the law should 
not be put in motion because there was no chance of a conviction. ‘To put ‘ 
it in another way, we may say that whereas the Government in Mngland refused 
to enter on a prosecution in the case of Whitaker Wright simply because 
there was just a chance, and no more, of acquittal, the Government in India 
persisted in entering on Mr. Tilak’s prosecution even though there was just 
a chance, and no more, of bis conviction. ‘he actual result of the prosecution in 
the two cases brings out this contrast in clear relief, In both cases public opinion 
was proved to be the better opinion and the opinion of the Government ani their 
law officers was proved to be quite wrong......... Justice was no doubt done in both 
cases, but while in Wright’s case she assumed the function of dragging out a 
culprit from under the wings of Government protection, in Mr. Tilak’s case she 
had to perform quite a contrary fuuction, namely, that of taking him under her 
own wing in order to save him from the clutches of a vindictive executive Govern- 
ment and its judicial tools, and yet we are told that as in England, so in India, 
the principle followed in the administration of justice 4s the same, véz., that it is 
better to pass over ten guilty men than put to trouble one innocens individual ! 
To sum up, the constants, to speak in mathematical phraseology, in the above 
comparative statement of facts on the situation in England and in India are (1) 
the stupidity of law officers, (2) the independence of the higher Judicial 
tribunals and (3) the superiority of the public judgment to that of the executive 
Government. The variables, however, are (1) the tolerant spirit of the 
Government in England which is in contrast with the vindictive spirit of the 
Government in India and (2) the grace displayed by the executive Govern- 
ment in England in acknowledging its error which is also in contrast with the 
general tendency of the Government in India to persist in defending and 
justifying its errors.” 
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14, A correspondent contributes some verses to the Arunodaya of which 

| the following is the purport :—Government prosecuted 

per . a oo, Mr. Tilak without any cause. They wasted Rs. 60,000 

orc: on the prosecution, which ultimately proved abortive. 

Government occupy the position of. trustees of the 

people in respect of the public money. But who cancall them to account 

if they squander it ? The case at least shows that under the British Govern- 

ment justice can be had, however long it may be delayed. [The same 

aper elsewhere publishes other verses of somewhat similar purport, in which — 

overnment are accused of having brought a false and unfounded charge 

against Mr. Tilak, and the lower courts that tried the case are alleged to have 
refused even a full hearing to Mr. Tilak’s pleaders. | 


15. The Resolution of the Punjab Government, in which an explanation 
has been attempted to be given of the Mulkowal 

The Punjéb Government mishap, cannot be said to have done anything more 
“> MRIEOWS! IMERAP. than to have definitely foisted the responsibility of 

m-e-Jamshed (23), 24th ie 

March, Bog. cols. the occurrence on the Boinbay Laboratory authorities. 
Exasperated by the attitude of the Government 

of India, and fretting under the slur which its silence is calculated to per- 
petuate, the Punjab authoritics have sought relief by offering an explanation 
which fastens the guilt onthe Bombay Laboratory more strongly than ever. 
Sir Charles Rivaz unhesitatingly declares the Laboratory to be the cause of 
the failure of the whole inoculation campaign, and advances facts which will 
shake the faith of the public in inoculation and in the reliability of the work 
done by the Laboratory. Will the Bombay Government, whose duty it is to 
see that their officials do not labour under imputations cast upon them by such 
ex-parte statements, be content to sit quiet, or force the Indian Government 
to give up what is aptly described as their undignified and prejudicial 
attitude? Weshould not be surprised if the action of Sir Charles Rivaz’s 


‘ Government ultimately tears the veil which the Indian Government and the - 


Secretary of State have so long held over the affair.’ 


16. The Punj4b Government have agora | issued a Resolution on the 
inoculation tragedy at Mulkowal. It is strange that 

aah mak ned sere Government ti still brooding over this affair, Are 
not many men dying in other ways under the British rule? Does not 
even @ minor famine, produced by the drain of India’s wealth and resources 
by Europeans, kill millions of human beings? Does not a frontier campaign 
entail the loss.of thousands of lives. When so many thousands of people 
are meeting with their death at the hands of Government, why should 
the latter attach any importance to the accidental loss of ten or fifteen lives at 
Mulkowal. A Government which has to protect the lives of no less than 30 crores 
of human beings is surely entitled to claim exemption from all responsibility 
for the loss of a few thousand lives now and then in famine or war. Besides, 
why should the loss of some lives at Mulkowal be deplored? Is not vivisection 
practised in the Western countries in the interests of scientific research? Are 
not experiments made upon frogs and dogs occasionally with a view to see how 
some new medicine acts upon their organism, and are not Indians as harmless 
as these lower animals? Why should they not, then, be victimised at the 
altar of scientific research? Are not Indians created by God for the 
Europeans? Besides, what is there in the loss of a few lives and why 
should it disturb the peace of mind of our rulers? Is their rule like that of king 
Rama? In the time of Rama, a Brahman’s boy happened to die prematurely, 
and his death created such a sensation at the time that Rama had to restore 
life miraculously to the deceased boy? Was not British rule established 
by the spilling of blood? Rama conquered the kingdom of Ravan, but 
immediately gave it back to his brother Bibbishan, ‘The British have 
conquered a kingdom belongiug to others, but have not restored it back 
to its owners. The British are, however, pre-eminently a truth-loving 
people. They do not care about the loss of a few lives, but they 
want to know how the lives were lost. They annexed the kingdom of Satara 
and did not care what became of the ruler, But, for years, they were 
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inquiring into the question whether the kingdom was justly acquired by them. 
Owing to their keen regard for truth, they fully investigated the matter, 
and the Parliament arrived at the conclusion that the ev-Ruler of Satara was 
not at all in fault. It is this ardent love of truth which is impelling 
Englishmen to find out the true cause of the Mulkowal mishap. The Punjab 
Government have made a minute investigation in the matter and given 
many details connected with the tragedy. Sir Charles Rivaz has even given 
a certificate to the people of Mulkowal that they behaved admirably through- 
out. This means that they did not complain against the authorities and 
bore their irreparable loss very meekly. But while the people who really 
suffered in the disaster are thus given an empty certificate, the official under 
whose authority and supervision the fatal operations were performed obtains a 
gratuity. The upshot of the inquiry of the Punjtb Government is that the 
authorities of the Bombay Research Laboratory are responsible for sending out a 
contaminated fluid. But there is not a word in the Resolution as to how the 
persons responsible for sending out the contaminated fluid have been dealt with. 
We wish they also had received a gratuity! Those who died in the Mulkowal 
disaster are martyrs indeed! As Jesus Christ died for the salvation of the 
world, they died and saved their fellow-countrymen in the Punjib from death 
by inoculation ! : 


17. The inhabitants of Bijapur have a just grievance against the Collector 
in the matter of his plague policy. Several of them 
Plague measures at Bijé- had deserted the town during the prevalence of plague, 
dee EP (53), 19th but have now returned as the epidemic has subsided, 
Poh yggaaay But they are-being prosecuted and fined for violating 
the plague regulations promulgated by the Collector. 
Several clerks have been dismissed from service and everybody is complain- | 
ing of the harsh measures adopted by the Collector for combating plague 
in the city. A notification directing the wholesale evacuation of the city has 
been published and defaulters are being prosecuted under Section 188 of the 
Indian Penal Code. Police Constables of the lowest grade are authorised to 
prosecute persons who, in their opinion, may have infringed the Collector’s 
orders, and several respectable persons have already been fined on this score, 
It is a matter for regret that neither the Collector nor the District Superin- 
tendent of Police should have foreseen the mischief of investing ordinary 
Police Constables with the power of instituting criminal proceedings against 
respectable persons. We advise our fellow-townsmen to convene a public 
meeting and lay their grievances before the proper authorities. 


18. The auction sales of the licenses to keep toddy shops in the Ratnagiri 
District used formerly to be held by the Collector him- 

An Abkari grievance ofthe self fully two months before the commencement of the 
people in the Ratnagiri Dis- A'hk dri year. ‘Lhe practice was found convenient by 
io Shodhak (134), 20th the licensees, inasmuch as a long time was taken up 
Maren. 7 in complying with all the formalities of the contract, 
such as the execution of a counterpart of the license, 

the numbering of the trees to be tapped and so forth. But recently this old 
practice has been given up and the work of holding the sales delegated to 
Mamlatdars, who begin it just after the commencement of the A bkari year 
and postpone the sales from time to time in the hope of securing higher bids. 
Though this new practice may he advantageous to Government, it entails 
serious loss upon the licensees, because by the time the sales are formally 
completed, the tapping season is fairly advanced, and they consequently do 
not reap as much profit as they could have done if they had got the privilege 
of tapping the trees from the beginning of the A’bkdri year. Again, the fee 
levied for the riyht of tapping trees is not uniform throughout the district, - 
but varies from Ks. 2 per tree in Rajapur to Rs, 7-8-0 at Jaitdpur. We trust 
the authorities cMcerned will look into the matter and redress the grievance of 


licensees. 
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19. A railway passenger, in describing the alleged hardships to which he was 
recently subjected at Viramgam Junction, observes :— 
Customs duties at Viram- Formerly the duty was levied only on sugar, but 
gin J a al 1 (50), 20th DOW it is levied on almost every article of luggage, 
March ; Maht 0 vm, including clothes which have not been washed. 
(68), 20th March. Some time ago a parcel containing some bottles 
Of medicine and a little quantity of sugar was des- 
patched to me from Jamnagar. It was sold off by the Customs authorities at 
Viramgaém ard the duty recovered from the proceeds of the sale. The Customs 
authorities particularly harass illiterate natives, European passengers are 
not subjected to any inconvenience, and their luggage is not examined at all. 
[The Wahi Kantha Gazette also bitterly complains about the alleged hardships, 
but thinks that Governmnet are more to blame in the matter than the Customs 
authorities, who only carry out the behests of Government. The paper requests 
Government to abolish the duties, which it says constitute a stigma on British 
administration. Several other papers of the week express satisfaction with 
the recent notification of Government relaxing the stringency of the regulations 
for the levy of the duty on sugar. | 


20. <A special correspondent of the Gujarati writes:—The annual 
fair in honour of the goddess ‘ Mari Goodi’ com- 
Alleged objectionable prac- menced in Sirsi on Wednesday last. One of the 


tices at the ‘Mari Goodi’. most objectionable features of this annual gathering 
fair at Sirsi (Kanara). 


Gujarati (19) 20th March, 18 the wholesale slaughter of thousands of goats, 

lambs, cocks, &c., near the mandap where the goddess 

isinstalled. This is only one instance of* the many shocking barbarities per- 

Reyes in India in the name of religion. Mr. Panse, Collector of Kanara, put 

orth strenuous efforts without, of course, interfering with any one’s religious 
scruple to stop the inhuman practices, but without avail. 


21. The ferry steamer Furry Queen having. ceased to ply across the 
harbour, the Harbour Ferry Service seems to have 

Bombay Harbour Ferry heen dislocated. Two small tugs are put on the 
Rension, ai Vaibhao (119, line, but they are not fast-going vessels and have no 
Pa aC sufficient accommodation. There are also no urinals 
on board. During the last few days a large number 
of persons desirous of crossing the harbour were left behind for want of 
space. We hope Government will do something to improve the Harbour 


Ferry Service and remove the grievances of the travelling public. 


22. ‘* Dr. Turner deserves the congratulations of the City on the very 
successful beginning his Sanitary Association has 
The Bombay Sanitary made, In the course of the last week the first of 
ee ftér (28), 20th the series of public lectures, arranged under the 
Masoh Bane. acts auspices of the Association, was delivered. Dr. 
. Chowksey was the first lecturer, and much éciaé was 
given to the occasion by the presence in the chair of Sir James Monteath. 
The subject of the discourse was ‘Some common-sense views on Plague,’ 
and needless to say, Dr. Chowksey did ample justice to the subject which he 
has made his own. Sir James Monteath’s observations on the sanitary 
condition of the town and on the duty that lies upon every one of its inhabit- 
ants to improve it were not less noteworthy, andit is to be hoped that they 
have been taken to heart by a much larger number than those who were present 
there that evening, Is it likely that, with an array of sanitary school- 
masters abroad, no beneficial results are to follow—that the darkness and ignorance 
which invest native society and contribute to death and disease so extensively 
among them are not likely to be dispelled toa great extent ? It will not be long, 
we are convinced, before even those who now feel sceptical abgut the results of 
Dr. Turner’s efforts will have to acknowledge that on the whole a very happy 
and beneficial change has come over the city in consequence of his endeavours 
to instruct the people in matters affecting their health.” 
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23, ‘The problem of overcrowding is not peculiar to Bombay. Over- 
crowding is a source of constant anxiety and sanitary 
The Bombay Government danger even in some of the towns in the mofussil 
a in mofus- which are rising into importance. The request of 
Gujardti (19), 20th March, the Ahmedabad Municipality for a free grant of land 
Eng. cols, for housing the poor was not likely to be received 
with favour by the head of an administration, the 
permanent officials of which are wedded to the principle of short-sighted 
commercialism in this connection. The Salsette rules are anything but caleu- 
lated to relieve congestion in the City of Bombay, and we do not think they 
will prove helpful in mitigating the evil in the mofussi]l. The mistakes 
committed in Bombay were past remedy by the time they were discovered. 
Government in appealing to the principles of Political Economy in this con- 
nection forget the terrible evils that ensue from overcrowding and the loss 
suffered by the State as well as the people at large in various directions.........« 
We think Government will be acting wisely in relaxing the Salsetto rules still 
further and help the people in the mofussil towns to solve the problem of 
overcrowding before it is too late.” 


24, “ The honour which has been done by the Government to Mr. Nowroji 
Pudamji of Poona is not less flattering to the whole 

Appointment of Mr. Now- Parsi community than to the recipient himself. The 
roji Pudamji ns a First Class Pydamiji family justly holds a high place in the estima- 


f the Deccan. a 
 doaud we. gsth tion of the people of the Deccan, and Mr. Nowroji, 


March, Eng. cols. who has now been made a Sirdar, is known to have 
followed closely in the footsteps of the late Mr. Dorab- 
ji and his father......... Parsis, certainly, have not risen to honour and afflu- 


ence by dabbling in high politics, and the results of their playing high at the 
game, as evinced in the career of two or three distinguished radical stalwarts, 
have been, by no means, either encouraging or profitable to themselves or 
to others. We should believe that the Varsis have elsewhere a better, higher 
and certainly more profitable field for the employment of their talents and ener- 
gies, and the career of worthies, like the Pudamjis and others, ought to con- 
vince them that the sphere of public usefulness, of patriotic.endeavour and 
high emprise is by no means confined to the political platform, which could 
with advantage be left to other communities.” 


25. Mr. Clements was appointed Special Magistrate to try the Tilak case. 
: He convicted Mr, ‘Tilak and sentenved him to undergo 

Adverse comments on the rigorous imprisonment for 18 months and also to pa 
ee ee og 18 a fine of Ks. 1,000. An appeal was filed before Mr. 
eta 5" Lucas against Mr. Clements’ judgment and the 
Bakul (98), 20th March, | sentence was reduced to six months. An application 
for revision was next made to the High Court, which 
reversed the conviction and acquitted the accused. The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Batty, who disposed of the application, have made strong remarks 
upon the judgments of the lower courts, From these we can obtain some 
idea as to the utter unfitness of Mr. Clements for holding a judicial office. 
Every thoughtful person will also readily agree that the judicial line should be 
free from such men, But the Bombay Government seem to hold a different 
opinion, because in the last Government Gazette we read the appointment of 
Mr. Clements as Sessions Judge of Sukkur-Larkhana, We fail to understand the 
object of Government in making the appointment. Should they not give closer 


consideration to such matters ? 
Legislation. 


26. ‘The Select Committee appointed to amend the Agricultural Banks 

| Bill have, it is gratifying to note, made certain de<ir- 
Agricultural Banks Vill as able changes in the original draft of the Bill, 
amended by the Select Com- Writing on this subject in November last, we, in 
—_ Bandhu (27), 20th Ommon with some of our contemporaries, had objected 
March, Eng. cols,; Indu Pra- to the provision of allowing only men of limtied 
kash (36), 21st March. means to be members of rural and urban societies, 
| and we are glad to note that the mass of criticism 
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directed against it has resulted in the removal of this restriction at the 
hands of the Select Committee. Another important section to which we 
took exception on that occasion was the prohibition against giving loans 
to a member on the security of his moveable property. This restriction, too, 
has been removed by the Select Committee, and itis now laid down that a 
society may advance a loan to its members on the security of their moveable or 
immoveable property. This is no doubt a welcome change, as it will enable the 
agriculturist to raise the money required by him on equitable terms and obviate 
the necessity of his going to the village Bania. Another thing that we had 
objected to was the clause which made the liability of a member of a rural 
society unlimited, and we are glad to notice that local Governments have 
been empowered to relax this provision. Itis also satisfactory to note that 
the rule prohibiting the payment of dividends from the profits has been,relaxed. 
It is evident that the changes introduced by the Select Committee have on 
the whole widened the scope of the Bill, and it must be said that the Bill as 
amended has been made less objectionable than before,’’ [The /ndu Prakdsh 
makes somewhat similar comments. | 


27. Lord Curzon’s speech at the passing of the Ancient Monuments Bill 
reiterated the grounds on which the Bill] was originally 
a Monuments Act. = drafted, Lord Curzon says that he had visited India as 
Native Opinion (38), 23rd , ° p 
March, Eng. cols, a traveller before he accepted the Viceroyalty of India, 
and that he often regretted the condition of the ancient 
buildings which had historic interest. The Viceroy points out in the speech that 
the former rulers of India did not realize the importance of such places 
One of the principal characteristics of Lord Curzon is to make a grand exhibition 
of his statesmanship But with all his efforts to induce the people of 
India to believe that he is their real benefactor, and in spite of his high intellec- 
tual faculties, the people have come to the conclusion that during his administra- 
tion no practical shape is given to his high-sounding promises, It may be 
that Lord Curzon does not care for the verdict of the Indian people 
on his administration, but is that statesmanship? A politician who cannot 
come up to the required standard, even when he is given the best of opportuni- 
ties, is likely not to make any mark in higher spheres of political life.”’ 


28. ‘Before tucking up their sleeves for the spirited and prolonged fight 

me ie el a the Universities Bill, the Honourable Members 
rnd ig of Aneta: (28), in silent veneration joined their hands over the 
Ancient Monuments Bill. There were no amend- 
ments to it, as the Viceroy remarked, probably with a twinkle in his eye. The 
surest, way of carving for oneself a niche in the hearts of the people of India is 
to reverence their past. If Lord Curzon had not interested himself in the 
reform of Universities, bis enthusiasm as an architectural revivalist would 
have esptured the imagination of an imaginative race, and the honourable 
represcutatives of that race would have eloquently assured him of the undying 
gratitude he had earned. ‘To have listened to Lord Curzon’s discourse on the 
ancient monuments of this land must have been an education in itself. ‘ As 
a pilgrim at the Shrine of Beauty I have visited them,’ said he, ‘but as a 
priest in the Temple of Duty have I charged myself with their reverent 
custody and their studious repair,’ One architectural treasure after another 
he passed in review, and stated what the Government had done for the restora- 
tion of each, and what it proposed to do in future. Lord Curzon has been 
called an iconoclast, but in his speech on ancient monuments he went very 
near protesting, ‘I come to fulfil and not to destory.’ The Taj—the Fairy 
Queen of Architecture—and the various other architcctural gems of Agra; 
the tombs of Humayun and Jchangir ; the Ana Sagar Lake in R&éjputdna; the 
wonderful remains at Gaur and Pandua; the temples of Bhuvaneshwar and 
Rhotasgarh ; the ruins of Vijayénagar ; the monuments of Bijapur; the shrines 
on Mount Abu; the mosques at Jaunpur; the fort and palace in far away 
Mandalay—these are some of the monuments which have received the resusci- 
tating care of the Archeological Department. Besides repairing decaying 
monuments, it is also intended to restore sacred and historical edifices to. the 
use for which they were originally designed, or to protect them from vandalism. 
Temples and mosques which were unfortunate enough to have no one tv take 
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care of them have in many cases become the abodes of the utilitarian owls of the 
* public departments; places where men and women at one time congregated for 
prayer have been converted into post offices and revenue kutcheris, barracks 
and railway offices, police thanas and sheds for commissariat bullocks! Lord 
Curzon has set his heart upon purging the temples and mosques of all these 
abominations, and instructions have been issued to cast out all of them.”’ 


29. “The Official Secrets Bill has been passed into law in the teeth of the 
opposition of both the Native and Anglo-Indian press. 


Official Secrets Act. The Government in their superior wisdom could not 
M ook teas ap Dri see their way to remove its obnoxious features...,...... 
Vritta (86), 22nd March. ‘Thus the professions of His Excellency Lord Curzon 


to allow sufficient time to the press and the public for 
expressing their opinion upon the Bill have ultimately turned out a mere sham. 
Had these professions any shadow of reality, the Government should have 
respected public opinion and made some concessions to it when it was expressed 
in such a pronounced manner, but as a matter of fact public opinion in this 
case has been utterly disregarded....... With the new instrument in their hands, 
Government would at any moment bring into trouble avy Indian editor who 
would be so unfortunate as to incur official displeasure. For this, however, we 
are to be thankful to Lord Curzon—the Viceroy whose eloquent and high flow- 
ing addresses resounded trom one end of tbe country to the other, and who always 
talked of not doing a single act without taking the public into his confidence.” 
(The Karndtak Vritta writes:—From the tone of the remarks made by 
the Viceroy in his speech in winding up the debate on the Official Secrets Bill we 
are led to believe that the opinions of non-official members of Council carry no 
weight whatever with Government, Lord Curzon characterised the Act as one 
pre-eminently calculated to benefit the people, and observed that Government 
were in a better position to express an opinion on such subjects than the 
representatives of the people. If this be true, there is no reason whatever why 
there should be any representatives of the people in the Council. Govern- 
ment will in that case be able to carry out their pet projects without even 
the semblance of opposition. | 


30. ‘In supporting his amendment for the omission of the words ‘or 
any other matters of State’ in the definition of 
Mahratta (9), 20th March. the term ‘ civil affairs’ in the Official Secrets Bill, the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale remarked that Magistrates 
of the average type in India in the peculiar relation in which they stood to the 
executive Government would not be very reluctant to presume guilty know- 
ledge in editors from the mere fact that the information published by them and 
for which they were being prosecuted was regarded by Government as confi- 
dential. These remarks were duly resented by the Honourable Mr. Raleigh, 
who said he knew something of the subordinate judicial officers in India.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Raleigh, of course, knows something of Indian Magistrates, 
but obviously not enough to learn the fact that the Magistrates do not prize 
their independence as much as their promotion, nor that Government action is 
not always calculated to create an impression that they do respect the feeling 
of independence in their subordinates, Mr. Gokhale gave an effective reply 
to the Honourable the Law Member when he asked the latter to occasionally 
glance at the judgments of the High Court as reported in the newspapers and 
to read the observations which the Judges from time to time felt themselves 
constrained to make on the conduct of the subordinate Magistrates. Curiously 
enough, on the day immediately previous to that on which this debate was 
held the High Court judgment in the Tilak case was pronounced......... 
When the full text of the judgment reaches the Law Member he will be dis- 
illusioned as to the character of his knowledge of the Indian Magistracy.”’ 


31, “The official programme of Friday’s Council meeting announces the 

' is passing of the Ancient Monuments Bill and the 
eee valet 2c , Universities Bill as the only business before the 
pe 2 9), 20th Mare™s Council. It records no less than one hundred and five 
- amendments to the latter Bill by non-official members. 


It is a moral certainty, that there will be a general massacre of the innocents by 
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the brilliant galaxy of heroic educationists whom Lord Curzon has gathered 
round the Council table to convince the ignorant and perverse Indian public of 
the supreme wisdom of his educational venture, The official majority will most 
assuredly carry the day, and the Viceroy is certain to proclaim the victory of 
his benevolent efforts amidst the loud noise of trumpets which his Anglo-Indian 
and Indian apologists and sycophants are mightily preparing themselves to 
blow with unusual vigour. Well, the Bill might pass and all the amendments 
of the non-official members thrown out with wonderful mechanical regularity 
by Lord Curzon and the co-sponsors of the measure with a proud conscious- 
ness of the possession of irresistible power, Just as the Official Secrets Bill was 
passed in the teeth of universal opposition. But systematic and deliberate 
defiance of the entire body of the educated Indian opinion is not what even 
Lord Curzon should congratulate himself upon. When Lord Curzon returns 
to England, should he find himself at the helm of state affairs, he will discover, 
if he does not know it already, that his countrymen will never submit to be 
ruled according to Curzonian methods and principles which have enabled him 
to thrust upon this helpless country some most retrograde measures. ” 


32. ‘‘ After a very keen struggle, the Universities Bill has passed through 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 28rd the Imperial Council. Mr. Gokhaleand Dr. Ashutosh 
oon. Eng. — Mukhopadhyaya were throughout the most uncom- 
promising opponents of the measure; and Rai Shri 
Ram and Nawab Saiyad Muhammad deserve mention for the consistent and un- 
wavering support they gave to those two honourable members. The strenuous 
resistance of these four gentlemen had little effect on the fortunes of the Bill, 
for the Government were successi{ul in pushing it through the Council in much 
the same shape in which it had emerged out of the Select Committee. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale and his friends may, however, claim the credit of 
having done their best; and though we are honestly convinced that much of 
their opposition was based on sentiment pure and simple, we cannot withhold 
from them the tribute of having fought with pluck, ability and resource which 
are seldom displayed by non-official native members of Indian Councils even in 
these days of education. As tothe measure itself, it has to be recognised that it 
could have been based more largely on popular approval, But even as it is, it 
is neither so objectionable nor injurious as it is supposed to be by the majority 
of Indian politicians and publicists; and in its results if may easily prove a far 
better and more beneficial measure than is expected by even its staunch 
supporters. Now that they have had their full say against it, it is to be hoped 
that, instead of persisting in a fruitless and querulous opposition, those who 
have opposed the Bill will seek to make the best of it; for, honest attempts to 
make it a success may easily help them to discern in it virtues and potentialities 
which in the excitement of heated controversy they failed to see.”’ 


33. “The Universities Bill has already been passed into law, and it is now 

too late to talk of suggestions. Of the twelve labours 

Indu Prakdésh (86), 24th to which Lord Curzon meant to put his shoulder when 
March., Eng, cols. he came out to India, University reform was perhaps 
: . the most important as well as the most complicated. 
We had indeed hoped that with his liberal views Lord Curzon would really 
succeed in basing higher education in India on a very sound foundation. 
But our hopes were doomed to disappointment. It is really sad to think 
that Lord Curzon’s ideas of reform should not go beyond the constitution 
of the Senates and Syndicates and the amount of Government control 
necessary to maintain the Universities in an efficient condition. If there 
is to be any real reform, we are quite sure that it can never be effected | 
without liberal pecuniary support from Government. But what with the 
Tibet expedition and other*peace missions, the coffers of the Indian Exchequer 
are empty, and Government cannot afford to spend largely on so beneficial 
an object as University education. We know that the Indian Universities, 
as at present constituted, are mere examining bodies and do no teaching work at. 
all. e would have very readily welcomed real seats of learning in the place 
of the present purely examining corporations. Had Lord Ourzon’s reforming 
tendencies been directed towards securing the establishinent of teaching Univer- 
sities in India he would have easily carried with him the opinion of the educated. 
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native public, and not a voice would have been raised against the demolition of the 
present inefficient Universities, but Lord Curzon’s new Bill never pretended to 
convert the present examining Universities into teaching bodies, and all it seeks 
to accomplish is to have temporary Senates, with strong official majorities which 
will make the Universities helpless puppets in the hands of Government officials. 
Time and again has it been dinned into Lord Curzon’s ears that the ouly result 
his Bill will accomplish will be to convert the Universities into Departments of 
State, but Lord Curzon seems determined not to heed these remonsirauces, and 
conscious of the unlimited legislative powers which are vested in the Vieerezal 
Council he has carried through this unpopular picce of legislation The non- 
Official members, who tried to do their duty, indeed deserve our heartiest thanks 
for the plucky stand they made against this retrograde legislative measure.” 


d4, The Universities Bill was finally passed into law at the last mecting 
os oe of the Vicerezal Council. It represents the last stage 
Dnyan Prakush (27), 24th f t] ica} { f | tj ] sf S al 
Wash. of the movement for educational reform which was 
inaugurated by the Viceroy in a most cloquent speech 

at the Simi: Conference. Itscems that under the pretext of placing Universit 
education in the country on a reformed basis Lord Curzon has sounded the death- 
knell of higher education. At first the people were deluded into the belief that 
the Viceroy really wished to place higher education on a solid foundation, hut 
with the publication of the University Commission’s leport the intentions of 
Government became manifest to the public, and a howl of indignation was raised 
from one end of the country to the other. ‘The Report was subjected to ssvere 
and merciless criticism, and the educated classes in [India stood up in,arms to 
vindicate the system of University education in which they were nurtured and 
hurled defiance at those who wished to undermine its growth. ‘he Viceroy was 
slightly unnerved by this hostile criticism and sent a despatch tothe Secretary of 
State on the subject. The latter declined to undertake any responsibility 
in the matter and plainly told the Government of India that they had raised 
the whirlwind and were expected to control it as best they could. The fury 
of hostile criticism against the Commission’s Report havine abated some- 
what in course of time, the Viceroy took courage and set about the comple- 
tion of the task he had first undertaken. The Universities Bill was duly 
introduced into the Supreme Council, and after going through the usual stages 
finally became law on Monday last. A perusal of the entire proceedings of 
the Council meeting which placed this law upon the Statute Book gives rise to 
strange and melancholy reflections in the mind, In the first place, we are 
struck with the contrast between the noble and generous attitude of those high- 
souled ritish statesmen who first inaugurated the system of higher education 
in India and that of their illiberal and narrow-minded successors, who discern 
in higher education a danger to British domination in India and consequently 
desire to arrest its growth. We are equally struck with the courage and perse- 
verance shown by the non-official members in maintaining an uphill fight with 
their more powerful official colleagues, ‘The very constitution of Indian Legis- 
lative Councils makes it impossible that public opinion should ever prevail in 
the Council Chamber, bit the spirit of sustained opposition to the measure 
shown by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale and other elected Councillors in most 
discouraging circumstances is worthy of all praise. ‘he speech made by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale on the occasion is a model of lucid aad close reasoning 
and fully testifies to the placid equanimity of his mind, ‘The amendments 
proposed by him were mostly rejected, and the Bill was passed into law by 

a large official majority. 


35. The Universities Bill is passed into lai, and never had the Vice- 
regal Legislative Council such an arduous work set 
Native Opinion (38), 28rd before it us on the present occasion. ‘he number of 
March, Eng. cols. amendments proposed by the non-official members 
show how the leaders of public opinion are anxious 
about the education of the future generations of this vast country..., . Almost 
all the amendments were proposed by Dr. Ashutosh, Mr. Gokhale, Rai Shriram 
Bahadur and Nawab Sayad Muhammad.......... The fact that the European 
members supported Government in the debate does not surprise us, but we are 
disappointed to see Indian members joining the official circle, forgetting all 
vox 2284—7 : 
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sense of responsibility that rested on them with regard to safeguarding the 
interests of their own kith and kin. The weakness of these members clearly 
shows that they are not worthy representatives of the people, Whether Gov- 
ernment officials accept the amendments or reject them is another thing, but 
the representatives of the people ought to have shown better judgment. The 
education of future generations is a serious problem, and at least Indian 
members cannot toy with it in the way they have done.” 


86. “The Universities Bill is passed: its authors and its critics are alike 
to be congratulated on the strenuous endeavour made 


con of lata (16) 20% by them to place on the Statute Book a measure so 
arch. “ie , 

closely scrutinised, so rigorously tested, and hence 
so well calculated to enlist the approval of posterity.......... But what will 


happen to our Universities when the new Act is brought into force? ‘T'wo 
calamities are apprehended : first, that the Universities will exercise a close 
control over education ; and secondly, that control will be largely in the hands of 
Government officials and Christian Missionaries.........._ The one thing in which 
the two may combine isto keep the cost of higher education at too high a level : 
with their British notions—for we do not suppose there will be many American 
educationists in India—they will have little sympathy with the poor student. 
Whether the poor student will be seriously handicapped in the race remains 
to be seen. If the result of the new rules and the new supervision proves to 
be to secure a superior kind of education to the classes that can pay for it, and 
there is no general sympathy with the policy of giving to every man any 
kind of education he can afford through the Universities, it may be worth 
while considering, when the time is ripe for it, whether a movement may not 
he set on foot to provide a hall mark, distinct from that of the statutory 
Universities, and yet possessing a valuc to the person seeking it in earning his 
livelihood. We do not believe in the medizeval superstition that the young 
men coming to the Universities come there only to learn and not to earn. If 
the Universities are confined to those who have no need to earn, and whose 
fatbers have earned a superfluity for them, they will cease to be intellectual 
centres. Al] Englishmen that come to India come here to earn. Man is 
born to work and earn: we see no shame in it.”’ 


37. ‘The obnoxious Universities Bill has at length been carried through the 
Viceregal Legislative Council in spite of the united 
Sdnj Vartamdn (77), 24rd Opposition of the public. The Indian Universities 
March, will henceforward be so many departments of State 
ever responding to the wire-pulling from Calcutta 
or Simla, and we shall hereafter look to them in vain for that spirit of fearless 
independence which has hitherto characterised the conduct of University 
administration. The non-official members representing Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal and the United Provinces have on this occasion rendered yeoman’s 
service to their respective constituencies, although their cogent arguments 
only feli on deaf ears. ‘Their defeat affords, however, a conclusive proof of the 
fact that Government had resolved to pass the measure in the teeth of public 
opposition. The services rendered to Bombay by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
on this occasion are deserving of special commendation, and we hope that the 
public of the Presidency will not fail to accord him a grand ovation on his 
return here from Calcutta. : 


88. We were not at all surprised to learn that Dr. Bhandarkar had voted 

in favour of the Universities Bill. There were some 

sl al and the among = however, = cn ri pemponee ‘ aren the 
: - news, Itis no use seeking to justify the conduct of the 
Se venerable Doctor. It cannot be denied that he has 
done worse barm to the interests of the country than either Mr, Achyut B. 
Desai or the Honourable Mr, Chunilal or Mr. Vinchurkar did by giving their 
assent to the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill. ‘The baneful effects 
of this Jatter measure are confined to this Presidency, while those of the Uni- 
versities Bill extend to the whole country. We cannot understand how 
Dr. Bhandarkar could conscientiously vote in favour of a measure, which 
was condemned in no measured terms by the Senate of the Bombay 
University of which he was once a Vice-Chancellor. ‘he country which bas 
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the misfortune of producing such men is bound to go to ruin in the long run, 
May (Jod’s curse rest upon those children who are ready to cut the throat of 
their mother. Weare convinced that Dr. Bhandarkar belongs to that class 
of men whose sole aim in lifeis to flatter and propitiate the authorities that be. 
There can also be no doubt that Dr. Bhandarkar does not represent the views 
of the educated class of our community. We wish a public meeting were held 
by the Graduates of the Bombay University for disowning Dr. Bhandarkar 
just as one was convened for a similar purpose by some of our Muham- 
madan brethren with a view to publicly “disown”? Nawab Sayad Husain 
Belgrami after the publication of the University Commission’s Report. 


Education. 


39. “An important Resolution has been issued by the Government of 
India which traverses the entire field of education 
Resolution of the Govern- jn all its branches. ‘lhe subjects dealt with in the 
ment of India on the subject TRogolution are numerous and the principles laid 
of Kducation. . ‘ P or 
Gujaréti (19), 20th March, down are of considerable importance. ‘heir full 
Eng. cols. significance will be realised only as the educational 
policy of Government will slowly unfold itself. We 
do not attach much importance to some of the high-sounding phrases and 
principles contained in the Resolution. It is very easy and even delightful 
to indulge in them. But they cannot solve the problem of education in 
India or elsewhere.......... Though it is risky to hazard any prophesy 
regarding the consequences of the policy laid down in this document, 
one cannot help noticing its centralising and officialising tendency. ‘lhe 
Universities Bill is only a part of the general policy recognised in this 
comprehensive Resolution. As in the case of the collegiate institutions, 
so in the case of primary and secondary schools, officials have been given almost 
unlimited discretion and powers of control, and though the principle of uniform- 
ity is disowned in theory, the Resolution will in practice operate to check the 
growth of independent educational enterprise free from the trammels of red- 
tape .and officialdom. ‘The officialising spirit of the French and German 
educational systems mark the central recommendations in the Resolution, but 
it does not afford any guarantees of adequate financial assistance from the 
State, as in France and Germany, to all kinds of education. There is, however, 
a gratifying admission of an elementary truth in the Resolution similar to the 
admission contained in the Report of the Universities Commission, that ‘ the 
wider extension of education in India is chiefly a matter of increased expendi- 
ture, and any material improvement of its quality is largely dependent upon 
the same condition.’ ‘The most telling commentary upon the miserly spirit in 
which Government have hitherto given practical recognition to this rudimentary 
principle is contained in the frank acknowledgment of a notorious fact in the 
educational history of India. It is to this effect:—‘ Four villages out of five | 
are without a school ; three boys out of four grow up without education, and only 
one girl in forty attends any kind of school.’ Having regard to the brilliant edu- 
cational achievements of Japan within the last fifty years, this melancholy record 
does not reflect much credit upon the British Government in India. A 
candid recognition of the educational backwardness of the country has led 
Lord Curzon’s Government to once more acknowledge the claims of primary 
education upon the Supreme Government as well as the local administrations, 
Primary education will henceforward be made a leading charge upon provincial 
revenues, How far this feature in the future educational policy of Government 
will come in the way of higher education cannot be predicted with any 
approach to accuracy. But here is a lurking danger to the advancement of 
higher education which is likely to be sacrificed at tho altar of primary educa- 
tion,......... Whilst we are apprehensive about the results of some of the 
leading principles of the new educational policy, we readily recognise the 
value and importance of others. For instance, the Resolution has fully recog- 
nised the unwisdom of driving out the study of vernaculars from the education 
of Indian youths. Similarly, the Resolution emphatically recognises the 
necessity of making provision for school training definitely adapted to commer- — 
cial life, of establishing training colleges for secondary teachers and training - 
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schools for primary teachers, and adapting the courses of primary schools to the 
requirements of an essentially agricultural population and to the intelligence of 
learners.”’ 


40. ‘ When, shortly after the Simla Conference, the Rev. Dr. Miller 
Sibtla “Sui Refers said on a public occasion that the carrying out of the 
(6), 20th Wacch, conclusions of that body would result in a great 
improvement in the Indian educational system, those 
who knew Dr, Miller’s views could have easily guessed the principal reforms 
embodied in thoseconclusions. Dr. Miller has been a life-long enemy of multipli- 
city of examinations, especially in the earlier stages of instruction, and has often 
denounced the system of giving grants on the results of such examinations. 
Friends of Indian education will be glad that in both respects a radical change 
is to be instituted. The Resolution which the Government of India have issued 
on education contains the welcome announcement that in future there will be 
only two examinations preceding the University course in place of the present 
Lower Primary, Upper Primary, Middle School or Lower Secondary, and 
Upper Secondary Examinations. Grants-in-aid will no longer be assessed on. 
the number of pupils successfully passing examinations, but will depend on the 
attendance, the accommodation, the circumstances of the locality, the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, the nature of the instruction given, and the outlay from 
fees, endowments and subscriptions. Only those who have had practical ex- 
perience of the system now condemned can realise the demoralisation of which 
it was the cause. Pupils studying in well-established schools were attracted 
by hungry adventurers, who instituted a regular canvass for the purpose, and 
appeared at examinations after having entered the minimum amount of at- 
tendance qualifying for the purpose. It was a regular gambling in children 
that was set up by the pernicious system. ‘The records of the Provincial 
Educational Departments will attest to the false personations, the presentations 
of the same pupils by different institutions, and other irregularities to which 
the system gave rise. The educational atmosphere will be the sweeter and 
more healthful for the abolition of this pernicious system. We are glad that 
the Government of India have cast aside the idea of moral text-books. We 
have always thought that the cry of irreverence and want of discipline among 
educated young men of the present day was a hollow and interested ery......... 
So far as public institutions are concerned we are entirely at one with Govern- 
ment in thinking that moral education is best imparted, not by means of moral 
text-books or primers of personal ethics, as by the influence of carefully 
selected and trained teachers, by the establishment of well-managed hostels, 
and the proper selection: of text-books, such as biographies, which teach by 
example, and above all in the association of teachers and pupils in the common 
interests of daily life.......... We should have been glad if Government had 
done something to enlarge the prospects of educated Indians in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service. ‘There are some remarkable men among them 
actuated by a simple devotion to learning which is not quite common in these 
days. Government should give practical proof of their resolve to clevate the 
educational profession in the treatment which they accord to such men. We 
must reserve further comments on the Resolution for another article. We may, 
however, note here with satisfaction the frank recognition by Government of 
the fact that ‘the wider extension of education in India is-chiefly a matter 
of increased expenditure, and any material improvement in its quality is largely 
dependent on the same condition.’ ”’ 


41. “The educational mountain of the Government of India which was 
known to labour so long has just delivered itself 
ofa little mouse! This was, of course, expected. 
But it is most amusing to see the tortuous efforts 
that have been made to prepare that elaborate review on the condition of 
primary and secondary education in the country. No ghost was required to tell 
us what that pompous review has set forth. Asa matter of fact it has been 
customary since the days of the Education Commission of 1882 to issue a quin- 
quennial review of the work of education in India. That publication informs us 
of all matters in the amplest detail, so that we entirely question the utility of 
the Resolution recently paraded. It contains nothing new that was not known. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 20th 
March, Eng. cols. 
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before..,.... There is, of course, much tall talk about increasing the expenditure 
on primary education, of controlling secondary education, giving a fillip to techni- 
cal instruction, and of curtailing the evil of cram and excessive examinations... .., 
As to primary education, Lord Curzon is not the great educational authority 
who has for the first time discovered its woeful deficiency and thought of cor- 
recting it. For the past twenty years every man of note interested in elemen- 
tary education has in season and out of season appealed to the Government 
to broaden the foundations of that instruction and devise means for its extension 
throughout the country. While money was spent like water during this period 
on border raids and minor wars, which have cost over 100 crores, while crores 
upon crores have been spent on exchange compensation allowance and other 
objects of doubtful utility, the Government never responded to the innumer- 
able public appeals made by the people in all parts of the empire to extend 
primary education by allotting every year considerably larger grants than the 
miserable doles it actually gave, so that it cannot be said that its present promise 
to do something more in future las any originality about it. And as to its 
liberality it still remains to be seen how far it fulfils its promise. The Govern- 
ment of India, in more than one branch of its administration, has been notorious 
for making promises of all sorts to the ear, in ponderous and pompous Resolutions, 
and breaking them to the hope. We shall, therefore, believe in its sincerity to 
spend liberally on primary education when we actually see the annual allot- 
ments in the Imperial Budget, ‘Till then we shall be wholly sceptical. 
But there is one covert object in issuing the present Resolution to which we 
must draw public attention, nutably the attention of all those engaged in 
secondary education by means of private enterprise. Hitherto, unaided schools, 
not receiving a pie of State aid, have been allowed to send up their scholars 
to the University entrance examination. But in this precious Resolution it is 
broadly hinted that in future they will not be permitted to do so, unless they 
conform to the centralised State Code on Education. In other words, these 
unaided schools, too, are now to be brought within the meshes of the State 
network, so that the educational system of the country may all be of one 
pattern, working on the one mischievous principle of dead uniformity, a principle 
already exploded and condemned in every part of the civilised world. On this 
subject a vast deal has to be said. But let us warn private school-masters that 
their enterprise is doomed. ‘They are not to have free play. They, too, must be 
brought into the fold and controlled by the arbitrary and reactionary policy 
which the State has now resolved to adopt. It wasonly a logical sequence of the 
Universities Bill that the feeders of higher education should beso kept under the 
thumb that the ultimate object may be better secured, What that object is is 
obvious. It is not fcr us to point it out. Itstands revealed inevery act of Lord 
Curzon’s Government since the fateful assemblage of official educationists at 
Simla. Higher education has been discovered to be an evil in this land, though 
it was cultivated here thousands of years before the advent of the British. It 
breeds discontent and sows the seed of sedition. So it must be proscribed, albeit 
under the thin disguise of ¢mproving it and imparting to it greater ‘ efficiency.’ 
But in order to carry out this new policy, it is essential that the very source 
whence higher education is fed must be cut off...... But here we are struck by 
the absurdity of the move. In one breath the Educational Despatch of 1854 i 

paraded before our eyes, This Magua Charta of Indian education is flourished 
in our face to soothe our alarm. And we are told that the spirit of that 
charter will still guide the conduct and action of the State in matters educa- 
tional. That charter, we need not say, distinctly lays it down that once the 
broad and liberalising foundations of education are laid, the State should 
leave it more and more to private enterprise, because after all education 
ig national and therefore the business of the people themselves, ‘Thus, while 
in one breath Lord Curzon’s Government speaks of maintaining the spirit of the 
educational charter of 1854, in another breath it proclaims from the house-tops 
that the State intends to bring within its tentacles all private enterprise 
which since the glorious days of the Education Commission of 1852 has been 
flourishing wore and more to rejoice the heart of the people. Under the hollow 
plea of protecting is the State is doing stealthily all it can to cut it at the very 
root. And this indeed is the new policy of State education which the Govern- 
~ ment of India now propounds to the public and asks its blessings upon it ! Is it 
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not another link in the chain of the policy of reaction and repression which has 
been so painfully prominent in this country since the advent of Lord Curzon 
in our midst P But we may tell His Lordship and all those who share his views, 
including the sycophantic Press, Indian and Anglo-Indian, that it will be as 
futile to check bv artificial means, be the means never so drastic, the advancing 
tide of higher education as to arrest the progress of the Atlantic by the 
Partingtonian mop. All efforts in this direction ure doomed to failure. The 
Indian mind has awakened to a realisation of the potentialities of higher 
education. Jt can never be lulled to sleep again by legislative abracadabras, 
however artful and however disguised.’’ 


42. “A very able and exhaustive Resolution on the subject of education has 
been issued by the Government of India, summarising 
Rist Goftér (28), 2Cth the history of education in India and outlining the 
Mitra (90) G0th March, ling. educational policy of Government, in which the hand 
cols. “_— ES" of Lord Curzon can be easily traced, In this remark- 
able document Government have evidently tried to 
show that their future educational policy is calculated to fulfil the intentions of 
the authors of the memorable Despatch of 1854, and of the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882-838, and not to subvert them—to redeem the pledges given by the 
British Government to the people of India in this respect, not to evade them. 
The system has had its shortcomings, and it is frankly acknowledged 
that, in point of quantity, those shortcomings need no demonstration, In regard 
to quality, its main defects are that higher education is pursued chiefly with a 
view to entering Government service, that those who fail to find employment 
under Government are ill-fitted for other pursuits, that excessive prominence is 
given to examinations, that the courses of study are too exclusively literary in 
character, that very little scope is left for the training of the intelligence of the 
pupils, and finally, that in the pursuit of English education the cultivation of the 
vernaculars is neglected. It is with a view to remedying these defects that the 
Government of Lord Curzon has undertaken to reform the system. Local 
Governments and Administrations, it is believed, heartily concur in the general 
lines of the policy which is desired to be pursued, and, therefore, ‘all who are 
interested in raising the general level of education in India, and in spreading its 
benefits more widely’ are invited to co-operate in giving effect to the principles 
laid down in this Resolution. Are these principles really such as the public 
could co-operate to give effect to? is naturally the first question that 
confronts us. No one who has calmly and dispassionately considered them can 
refuse to answer this question in the affirmative. Lord Curzon has approached 
the consideration of the whole question in a spirit which reflects the highest 
credit on his wisdom and statesmanship, There is no aspect of popular education 
which has escaped His Excellency’s notice, and the more one peruses the 
document, the stronger grows the impression that, if the intentions of the 
Government of India as expressed in this Resolution are honestly sought to be 
carried out by those concerned, India would certainly have reasons to feel 
grateful to Lord Curzon for having initiated these reforms,” [The Gujardt 
Mitra writes in a similar strain]. 


43. Itis plain from the passing of the Universities Bill and the recent 
Natiee Opinion (38), 23rd Government Resolution on education that Govern- 
enh Reid Sood > «er ment are not only strongly opposed to the spread of 
higher education among natives, but desire to deal 

a death-blow even to secondary education, In our opinion Government 
endeavour in vain to impress upon the public mind that they will clearly 
adhere to the policy enunciated in the Educational Despatch of 1854 and to the 
recommendations of the Education Commission of 1882. ‘heir actual policy 
seems to be just the opposite and leaves no doubt in one’s mind that it will, 
in course of time, wipe out of existence those private educational institutions 
that have sprung up during the last 20 years and are thriving immensely. 
Do Government think that by pursuing a policy of retrogression they wiil 
be able to quench tho people’s thirst for knowledge? We need not dwell 
upon the serious loss that many of these institutions will sustain if the 
provisions of the resolution making the receipt of Government aid dependent 
upon the fulfilment of a certain number of hard and fast conditions are 
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carried into effect, but what will be of far greater harm is to deprive the 
private institutions that have not been in receipt of such aid in the past 
the long-enjoyed privilege of sending up their pupils to the University exam- 
inations, We had not the remotest idea that in the xegéme of Lord Curzon the 
cause of education. would be put back so considerably. 


44, In continuation of its comments in a previous issue on the Govern- 
Sete bedi 0) ment Resolution on the subject of education (vide 
ist March. ’ paragraph 45 of the last Weekly Report), the Bombay 
Samdchar writes :—The attitude of the Indian Gov- 
ernment towards primary education is somewhat suspicious and not easily 
intelligible. Government frankly acknowledge the supreme importance of 
primary education to the country and their failure so far to duly discharge 
their duty in promoting it. Yet it is desponding to observe that they do not 
give any definite pledges which might convince us of their resolve to shake off 
their present lethargy and to grapple with this momentous problem in right 
earnest. Almost all civilisel. Governments have made primary education 
compulsory and free. We readily admit that there are many parts of India 
where there would not be much scope for carrying on such an experiment, 
but the time is gone by when it could be urged that no part of India 
is ripe for such a radical change. Yet Government have not manifested 
any desire to carry on the experiment of free and compulsory education 
in detached districts with a view to find out how far it works successfully. 
Kqually disappointing is their lack of generosity in regard to the pecuniary 
support they intend to extend in future to primary education. Despite their 
frequent admissions that the extension of primary education is one of the first 
duties of the State, they have hithorto contributed but an insignificant amount 
towards the object and Icft the brunt of the burden to be borne by the impoverish- 
ed Municipalities and Local Boards. In view of this obvious want of 
sympathy towards tle cause of primary education, the Government Resolution 
on education is not worth the paper it is printed on. 


45, The Resolution issued by the Government of India on education 
is most disappointing. It seeks to bring private 
Arunodaya (91), 20th schools more and more under official control and 
March; Hindu Panch (105), : ; : 
20th March. makes the receipt of grants-in-aid by such schools 
solely dependent upon the will of certain Government 
oficers. Tho Resolution brings a charge against the stulent class in India 
that they pursue education solely as a mears of obtaining employment. We 
think the charge is absolutely untenable. ‘The education at present imparted 
both in Government and private schools fits the scholars for nothing else but 
service, and it is no wonder that the poverty of the student class should force 
them to seek service after the completion of their educational course. It is 
also alleged that educated men find great difficulty in obtaining suitable 
employment because the supply of such men is far greater than the demand. 
As a matter of fact, the proportion of literate persons in India is as low as ton 
per cent. of the total population. It is surprising that a resolution which deals 
a death-blow to education should have been promulgated in the regime 
of an educationist like Lord Curzon, but his ambition and crooked policy 
leave little room for the promotion of true education. [The Hindu Paneh and 
some other papers of the week express their disapprobation of the resolution. 
The Hindu Panch insinuates that the object of Government in abolishing the 
Provincial Civil Service Examination is to secure for themselves full liberty to 
select Muhammadans or members of other backward communities to high 
and responsible posts under Government, | 


46. ‘A correspondent who takes interest in the students of the Science 
College, Poona, complains of the appointment of the 

Complaint about a recent present herbarium-keeper to act for six months as 
aS aetna a the College Professor of Botany in the College during the absence 
" Malrdtta (9), 20th March, 02 leave of Professor Gammie. The point of the com- 
plaint seems to be that, apart fromthe impropriety 


of the succession of a man drawing Rs. 70 to a place carrying a salary” 
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of about Rs, 400 a month, the new man is qualified only as a Drawin 
teacher, having passed the third year’s examination of the Bombay Schoo 
of Arts. He has not passed even the U.S. F. Examination with Botany 
as his optional subject, The only ground on which the appointment may be 
sought to be justified is the fact that the new incumbent has been doing 
the work of herbarium-keeper and making drawings and sketches of perish- 
able botanical specimens received at the herbarium, but this cannot carry his 
qualifications any further than those of a menial assistant in a physical 
or chemical laboratory, and the appointment of a drawing teacher, though 
doing duty as herbarium-keeper, to the post of Professor of Botany cannot be 
more justifiable than that of a laboratory assistant to the post of Professor 
of Physics or Chemistry. It is further to be remembered that the appointment 
is not merely a formal or a stop-gap appointment, for it is to be in force for a full 
working term of the College, and tne absurdity of a herbarium-keeper lecturing 
to the students of the Senior B. Se. Class on Botany may be easily conceived. 
From the manner in which our correspondent writes we do not take it that he 
objects to the good luck that has come to the herbarium-keeper whom he regards 
as a personal friend, but his objection is based on the fact that an absurd 
precedent is created by the appointment and, what is of greater importance still, 
that the interests of students are likely to suffer for one whole term. The 
incident is noticeable in view of the Universities Bill, one of the arguments in 
favour of which is said to be that in private colleges any sorts of appointments 
are made to Professorial chairs. But can indifference to the interests of stud- 
ents in a Government College possibly go farther than in the present case ? ” 


Municipalities. 


47. At the recent Municipal elections at Surat several candidates from 
Ward No. 3 had to withdraw their candidature in 
The recent Municipal favour of Mr. Pranlal Abheram Parnena, who was 
ee ee (20), 20th consequently declared duly elected. Mr. Pranlal, like 
Mars CC ”S”~SsCUtis predecessor in the Municipality, gained the con- 
fidence of his electors by giving them a written promise 
whereby he agreed to vote in the Municipal Council according to the mandates 
of a small committee representing the constituency, and to resign his seat 
when the said commitiee wished him todo so. Such degrading thraldom of 
an elected member must surely lower the prestige of Municipal Councillors 
and be detrimental to the spirit of fearless independence which should be the - 
distinguishing feature of local self-government in this country. It is true 
that elected members are in duty bound to protect and advance the interests 
of their constituencies, but this does not mean that they should bind themselves 
in slavery to their electors and pander submissively to their whims and 
- Caprices in all matters. 


48. ‘The history of Kaira, like that of Surat, is one of gradual decline 
— _ Its population has within the last twenty years fallen 
Monit ee an off from 12,000 to 9,000, Plague and famine have 
ost : ’ told upon the local industries and reduced muni- 
Z cipal receipts. ‘The state of municipal finances 
can well be imagined when one finds that the Municipality is unable to 
pay the sum of Rs. 1,800 due to Government! It has had to incur heavy 
expenditure for combating plague, and we wish Government could generously 
help it out of its present difficulties. The water-supply is insufficient, there 
being only one private well which supplies drinking water to all those who do 
not drink river water. It is needless to point out that the Municipality is quite 
helpless to do anything by way of providing the town with an abundant water- 
supply. Even if Government permitted the Municipality to raise the required 
loan of Rs. 3,000 to satisfy its debts, we do not think its financial troubles would 
be over. With the continued ravages of plague its difficulties are likely to recur, 
and we are not sure if it would be a wise policy for Government to enforce 
their dues strictly and put a grinding stone round its neck for several years to 
come.” 
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Native States. 


49, ‘* The dead silence that has reigned over the extremely disappointing 
sia and most unexpected decision of the Bombay Gov- 
h capper agitation in Kol ernment during the short-lived regime of Sir James 
ek Monteath in the Rajopadh se ha de th 

Samarth (40), 23rd March, “#00teath In jopaahye case has made the 
Eng. cols. * ublic. most anxious and solicitous about the fate of 
hrimant Appasaheb Rajopadhye. We have received 

a number of letters from our subscribers who are extremely eager to know the 
development of the Rajopadhye case. Some have seriously blamed us for not 
writing something for so long a time about the case and the development of the 
Vedokta movement in Kolhapur. We are at one with our subscribers when 
they say that a very strong public opinion ought to be created both on the case 
and on the Vedokta movement, but we want to say a few words against some 
imputations directed towards us in the letters referred to above. Some of our 
correspondents have attributed to usacomplete identity with Shrimant Appasaheb 


Rajopadhye, as the Samarth office happens to be in front of Shrimant Rajo- | 


padhye’s wada......... We confess we fail to understand the logic of our well- 
meaning subscribers. If the line of argument be pursued a little further, our 
identity with His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur can also be easily proved, 
because we live in the capital of His Highness and never hesitate to write in 
defence of His Highness when justice and truth are on his side. Nay, it 
can even be proved that we are in the secret confidence even of Lord Curzon 
because we praised His Lordship’s Government when the tax on salt was slightly 
reduced,......... We think that justice was on the side of Shrimant Appasaheb 
and therefore we thought it our duty to write in his defence. We thought the 
Kolhapur Darhar rather toa hasty in the summary con scation of the out-and- 
out inmam lands of His Highness’ family-preceptor and thergfore we most 
reluctantly had to criticise rather very harshly the action taken a the Kolha- 
Pur DAarbar.....< seve Shrimant Appasaheb, we know upon inquiry, was officially 
informed of the decision of the Bombay Government only in January last. He 
has not yet tendered an application of appeal or revision against the decision of 
Sir James Monteath, but there is yet ample time for him to do so.” 


50. Commenting on the judicial administration in the Mahi Kantha 
2 .  . .  <Ageney, the Hitechchhu observes :—The recent order 
Judicial administration in of the Bombay Government directing the Political 
the Mahi Kantha Agency, ra : 
Hitechchhu (63), 24th Agent, Mahi Kéntha Agency, to personally hear appeals 
March, against the decisions of Talukdars instead of referring 
them in the first instance to his subordinate judicial 
officers has resulted in considerable inconvenience to the public. When the 
Political Agent is on tour, he is obliged, owing to pressure of work, to 
delegate his duties as an appellate Court to his subordinates The latter 
also generally happen to be on tour at the time and hold their Courts at 
great distances from head-quarters to the serious inconvenience of litigants and 


their pleaders who are unable to regularly attend the Courts. Arrears of work. 


have accumulated in the Court of the Personal Assistant to the Political Agent 
to such an extent that cases of more than two years’ standing have not yet been 
disposed of. With a view to remedy the shortcomings of the judicial adminis- 
tration in Mahi Kéntha, we would respectfully request Government to appoint 
a special officer to dispose of the judicial work in the Agency, or failing that, 
to transfer the work to the Court of some District Judge. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. A monster public meeting was held near the Reay Market, Poona, 

. on Sunday last to tender congratulations to Messrs, 
Public meetings at Poona mink Khare and Karandikar upon the satisfactory 
and Baroda to congratulate A Se oat : 
Messrs. Tilak, Khare and termination of the Tilak case. Over ten thousand 
Karandikar upon satisfactory people were gathered together on the occasion, and 
termination of the Tilak yepresentatives from various places, such as Dhulia, 
ee = Bombay, Thana, Nasik, Barsi and Satdra were present 
ent Nn Be anon at tek cere k Mr, V. &. Patwardhan occupied 
the chair and read telegrams received from various towns and associations 
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expressing sympathy with the object of the meeting. Two resolutions 
were moved and enthusiastically carried at the meeting, the first humbly 
thanking Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Mr. Justice Batty for acquitting Tilak, 
and the other congratulating Mr. Tilak and his legal advisers upon the suc- 
cessful issue of the case. The first resolution was moved by Mr, R. M. 
Sane, a pleader from Béarsi, and seconded by Mr. Vishvanath Abaji Marathe 
of Bombay. The second was placed before the meeting by Mr. S. M. Paranjpe. 
of Poona and seconded and supported by Mr. Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya of 
Bombay and Mr. N. P. Patankar of Nasik. A few mela songs were then 
recited, and speeches suitable to the occasion were made by Messrs. Tilak, 
Khare and Karandikar. The two latter said that truth had prevailed in the 
long run, while Mr. Tilak said that everyone should have the moral courage to 
protest fearlessly against injustice, and that the public can form their own 
opinion about what is just or unjust independently of the views of Government 
or courts of justice. [The paper elsewhere publishes verses recited on the 
occasion in which Mr. Tilak is compared to the sun freed from an eclipse and 
to a young lion who is surrounded. by mad elephants but prevails over 
them by the superiority of his natural strength. The Shri Saydji Vijay 
reports the proceedings of a similar public meeting held at Baroda on the 
24th instant. The paper writes that Mr. Tilak was present and spoke at the 
meeting, which was a crowded one and presided over by the Nagar shet. ] 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O jice of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
° 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th March 1904. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Do. 
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Surat... 


Bombay ... 
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ve-| Daily — see 
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ont De 0 
...| Bi-weekly 
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. Do ow 
eo! Fortnightly 
»-| Weekly ... 
sée) Qe une 


eee Weekly eee 


eee Do. eee 


..| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 62; 


.-| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna: 
-| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hinau (Nagar 
«| Ichhéram Surajrém Desai: 
--| Hormasji Jamsbhedji ; Parsi ; 45 oe ove 
--| Somal4! Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 29 son 


.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54. ee 
..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... ah 
-| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 


.| Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Se eS 


Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 


Brahman) ; 43. 


Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 51. 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 45 
Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 


man) ; 38. 


Jethal4l Umedrédm; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man) ; 37. 

Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... oes 

Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindn (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. 


Umedram Nagindds D&y4bhai; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
Sad@shiv . Vishvandth  May4dey; Hindu 


Bak age Brahman) ; 28. 
&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasths 
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ENGLISH. 

Bombay East Indian .../ Bombay... vee Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; $7 ics 
Daily Telegraph and Poona .| Daily s.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; formerly 

Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 
East and West .| Bombay ... »».| Monthly... .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabdri ; Parsi; 52; J, P| 
Hyderabad Journal seo Hyderabad -,..| Weekly ... ave — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil) | 
Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombay... .| Monthly... ..| John Wallace, C.E., 46, S.M. Rutnagur (Parsi). 
Indian Social Reformer ..| Do. ...  ...| Weokly ,,, ..| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 
Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. — o .»»| Monthly .| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ame 
Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. soe} Do. -..| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 .., 
K&thidwdr Times | Rajkot ... ...{| Daily «. —,,.| Pratadpréi | Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 

(Nagar) ; 37. 
Mahratta ... “es | Poona ... | Weekly... -| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); 30. 

Oriental Review ... oe Bombay eee eee Do. eee oo} Bee Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 eee eee oe 
Phoenix vais | Kardchi.,, .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 
Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ,,, »--| Daily ov -e-| Henry Kencheller, European ; 50 ee 

and Military Gazette. | : 
Railway Times .. ,-.| Bombay... ., Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;43 .. 
Sind Gazette .*  ese| Kardchi.ee  ...| Bi-weekly | M. DeP. Webb ... a 
Sind Times Be Do. ooo Do. ove + Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 86... 


Br4bman) ; 46, 
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Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


tion. 
Ancio-Mara’tHI—contd. 
Dny4nodaya eee oe Bombay... ee. Weekly eee »..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott eee eee bee 625 
a P er Do. | Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Dnydn Prakash ... oona Bréhnman) ; 37 la : od 
; pik ...| Bi-weekl ...| Indu Praka#sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
ee _— . Manager being Damodar SAvidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,.| Kolh&pur vo] WOME oss ts. Wiuaritha) o_o Vichare; Hindu) 1,400 
aratha) ; 80. 
Native Opinion ... _,..| Bombay... | Bi-weekly __,..| Vin&yak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé&- 500 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
Samarth ; | Kolh&pur »».| Weekly ,., .| Vindyak Naérdyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 800 
“i vs BrAhman); 34. | 
Shri Say4ji Vijay .| Bombay... ...| Do. ...| Damodar Sdvlérfm Yande; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 4,000 
89. 
Subodh Patrika ... eB ses le aig »» | Dwirken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 600 
30. 
ie eas iP ae seel | DO. ».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,200 
— ies pewan Br&hwan) ; 37. 
| ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano | Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46... ove 00 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
z .| Sukkur ... Weekly .., | (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 
—— mae . LL.B. ; Pleader ; 97. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Prabhat ae ~|Hyderabad Do. wu .| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 08 600 
(Sind). 
Sindhi ane me ...| Sukkur (Sind). .| Do. «» | Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
AnGio-Urpu. 
coi a al vA ...| Daily ...  — «..) Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muslim Herald ombay y eal aye " ie * 
EnauisnH, Maka’THI AND 
) GUUJAKA TI. 
Baroda Vataal see ee: Buroda ee. ee Weekly TT) Oe. Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 eos 1,100 
Hind Vijaya mi tn sneha . Baa) Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 500 
Dia . 
ENGLIsn, MARATHI AND 
KANAREBE. 
Karnftak Patré ... | Dharw4r iol Weir we re, Cae Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga-| 800 
yat) ; 35. | 
Fs 4 V ee: Bijd coe . Ges Do. eee eee Anndji Go al JorAbur ; Hindu Deshast hi 800 
Karnetak Vaibhav ij4pur veldiney Wehaned ae ( 
Prakdshak ... aa a Do. .. «| Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 300 


ENGLIsi, PorTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


( Bombaense 
GUJARA'TI. 
Akhb4r-e-lsl4m ... 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar _,,. 
Bombay Saméch&r 
Broach Mitr& 


Broach SamAchér.,.. 


) 


Deshi Mitra 


Bombay... vs. 
DO. ss pes 
ee ae 

| Broach ,,, : be 
Doe se so 
Surat .. oe 


Daily 


..| Weekly ... 


| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


nastha Brdhman); 28. 


= Ismfil ‘K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| Nén4bh&i Batanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 
,| Kaikhosru M&nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 


Parsi ; 36. 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar&ti 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi ; Pérsi ; 45 oes oe 


Kféshidés Bhagv&ndfs; Hindu (Kfchia, i.c., 
a vegetable seller); 44, , 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Editions Name, caste and age of Editor, “a : 
Gusaniti—continued. | 
61 | Din Mani ... Ais e+} Broach ... --| Weekly ... eee "Penia) Rangildds Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 26. 
62 | Fursad eee «++ Bombay... ..| Monthly ves| BOMan Ji ‘Navroji Kébraji; Parsi; 46... 725 
63 Gap Sup eee eee eee Do. eee eee Fortnightly ° M. C. Ratndgar & Co. wae sae eee Pre 800 
64 | Hitechchhu oe .»| Ahmedabad ~...| Weekly ... wes} Kélidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravuk Bania) ; 45. 860 
65 | Jain oe suet DOs occ] DO. one one me pete -_ Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak 900 
3 | Vania); 80. 
66 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma .| Bombay ... cee a es »».| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 soo} 1,000 
67 | Kaira Vartaman ... «| Kaira ae .--| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
68 | K4thi4wddno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad ae es nee go Chhaganll Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 400 
rahman) ; 
69 | Loka Mitra .«», Bombay ... wee| Bi-weekly 068 sis on 
70 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly eee eo-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 45. 
71 | Navsfri Prak4sh .. eoe| Navattri .. «| Do .| Rustamyji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
72 | Nure Elan. ove eee} Bombay ... .| Mouthly... »».| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 38 600 
73 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee) Ahmedabad —,.| Fortnightly —...| Gatdl4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 150 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
74 | Praja Mitra pos .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eo} Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 276 
75 | Praja Pokar cee ous] MUTE os | Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... ve 500 
76 | Prax4sh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... suck EO .| Nagindas Mancharain; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88. 
77 (| Punch Dand vee, Do, Do. eo.| Jainndidds Bhayvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
78 |Samsher Bahddur.,.. -es| Abmedabad eo. wes | Savaibhai Réiichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
Bania) ; 62. 
79 |Sdnj Vartamdn ... »--| Bombay ,.. coe] Daily — aoe ..| Measrs. Ardeshir & Qo, Partners being— 3,200 
(1) Ardeshir Byramyji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi ; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
80 |Sind Vartaman .e| Karachi ... | Weekly ... we} Devkaun Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
81 | Stri Bodh ... ooo soe} Bombay ... .| Monthly ee! Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 500 
82 | Surat Akhbar — oo .| Surat .| Weekly wee} Phirozshah Kdalji Patel; Parsi; 49... ame JOd 
| 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha i. ae .| Anopsi Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 170 
| | | 36. 
| | 
HIND!. | | 
84 | Pandit oe of Poona oes e Weekly os ee} Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe; Uindu (Wan- 200 
| 3 jari) ; 42; and ‘Tarnbai, wife of the above; 31. 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-, Bombay... i ee SS Pandit Lajy # Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
chét. | Brahinan) ; 39. 
KANARKSE. 
igvijaya ... oe ree] Gadlag eve ‘ ; Weekly ... | Shankrapa Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu 10 
86 | Digvijaya : em Ling4yat) ; 37. - 
Atak Vritta «+. ..., Dharwar ee I al pa Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 8 
e ee | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34. 
(2) Annacharya BAél4chdrya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth unseen any : ree 
% Bandhu se... — ee ye samme .|Gururdo R4ghavendra Mamd4apur; Hindn 
oT? (Dhé | (Deshasth Brahinan); 41. at mee 
Mitra me »»e| Haveri me Do... sve »-| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
89 | Loka Mi —. Brihman) ; 28. es ; va - 
; — eas ee-| Dharwar sot” EM ts oes Kamalashankar Dinkar Jath&ér; Hindu (Kar- 
90°] BAjahanee | cee Brack ning’ 4. = = (K = 
Rasik Ranjini... oe-| Gadag ees cool DCo ove ooo} Gaurishankar mprasad; Hindu anoja 0 
91 | Resik | Br&hman) ; 41, 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
MaRATHI. 
92 | Arunodaya oe | Théna ... cof Weekly woo = ase — K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
BrAihman). 
93 | A’rydvart ... ove eoo| Dhulia ... Do. eee est Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
| shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 
| 94 | Bakul aes se .o| Ratnagiri Do. ase ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 500 
| 95 | Belgaum Samichdr .| Belgaum... a Gee a e»-| Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 
41. 
96 | Bhu’t sea ‘dé .«+| Bombay ,..| Monthly .«.| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu _ 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
97 | Bramhodaya .-.| Kolhapur .| Weekly ... ...| Na@r#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Pr#bman); 51. 
98 | Chandanshu ove ooe| LASgAON ... Do. .»©| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
99 | Chandrak4nt woe .-| Ohikodi ... PO, sin .| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
100 | Chandrodaya »o+| Chiplan Do. .|Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 275 
Brahman); 49. 
101 | Chikitsak .. =... ~~ «ee| Belgaum Do. .; Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—700 
42. 
102 | Chitragupta oe .| Karad Do. eee e-| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; v8. 
103 | Dakshin Vritta ... .| Kolhapur eee .--| Sadéshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
104 | Deshakélavartam4n .| Erandol ... — ..| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
00 |} Dharma i. ses | Wai Do. .+o| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Breéhman) ; 48. 
106 | Dharwar Vritta ... eoo| Dharwar Do. Rio S4éheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brd4hman) ; 56. 
107 | Dnydn S4gar eee} Kolhapur Do. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 000 
man); 4. 
108 | Hindu Punch ..| Thana a: of on - ee Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
Brahman); 37. 
109 | Jagadddarsh coe .| Ahmednagar 24} Do. oe | K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
piwan Bréhman); 51. 
110 | Jagadhitechchhu ... .| Poona Do. .| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
wan Brihman) ; 74 
111 | Jagatsum4ch4r .| Thana Do. a6 -.} Trimbak A’b4aji Raje; Hindu ({KaAyasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
112 | K4l a ae ..| Poona De at .| Shivram Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 656,700 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
113 | Kalzataru ... »-, Shol&pur ee Do. -| Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
: Brahman); 45. 
114 | Karmanuk ee .| Poona... os Oe | Seen .| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 37. 
115 | Keral Koxil ooo = ee | Bontbay... .| Monthly | Krishnaji Naré4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 
Braéhman) ; 49. 
116 | Kesari ___,, as .| Poona ..| Weekly .. | Bél Gangfdhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu} 14,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
117 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... DIQ\. one | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
138 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. a us .| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
s4hman) ; 39. 
119 | Lokamata,.. ... ..| Vengarla Do. .| R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman) ; 27. 
120 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta ..|SAtdra . oa on a .| Pandurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
121 | Moda Vritta coe | Wal Do. KA4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Braliman) ; 48. 
| 122 Kes Punch ... «| Kochara... .».| Monthly E50) 0S agi oe 
123 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»| Bombay... 1 OEY ~ ins .-| Ganesh Keshav Jarandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
124 | Mumbai Vaibhav » Do. .| Weekly ... “ Do. do. 1,250 
125 | Nagar Samachér... ..| Ahmednagar are Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (ulmali); 47... 100 
126 | N4sik Vritta Le 0 ae SO ane ...| Lashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brihman) ; 28. 
Nip4ni Vaibhav ... | Nipdni ... ie Gey” “ieee ..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vij¢éparkar; Hindu 80 
‘ (Deshastha Bréhman); 50. __ 
128 | Nydy Sindhu «:{ Ahmednagar ...) Do... vee, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth 400 
Brihman); 30. , 
129 | Pandbari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur ..| Do... sal Vishel Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan/ 15 
| Brdhman); 38 
130 Pandkari Mitra eee eee Do. eer Do, 6% ~ Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | Brahman) ; 41. 


No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| : 
MaRATHI—continued. 
131 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona ..| Weekly .- ..|Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika ».| Jalgaon ... Do. ..| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
133 | Pratod soe -| Islampur veo] Dow eee — ove] RAmchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
134 | Réghav Bhushan... .| Yeola a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
135 | Satya Mitra on ...| Malegaon a ee .--|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. : 
136 | Satya Sadan so ...| Alibag ... eos} Do. -o| Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 62. 
137 | Satya Shodhak ... woo} Ratnagiri | Do. ...| Hari Ndrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
188 | Shéhu Vijay __... ., Kolhépur Do. --| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 30. 
139 | Sholdpur Samachar soe] Sholipur Do. »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 400 
140 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda oo §=DO. - coe .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
141 | Sbri Shahu ose ooo] SATATA eee sect Os es eee} Varoan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
142 | Shubh Suchak _.... ev} Dow cee Do, ees | Vishnu Naréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 150 
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Politics and the Publio Administration. 
1, “ We heartily join the British Cotton-Growing Association, a deputation 


ie: Dindiich:: Mines dss “oe _* ye on Mr. Brodrick, in its hope 
of State for India, and tho %© See India come to the rescue of the foreign mills, 


British  Cotton-Growing Tescuing thereby our own mills too. If Lancashire 
Association. will be instrumental in promoting our agricultural 


Voics of India (17), 2nd 


April prosperity, we shall not closely scrutinise her motives, 


We are, however, hound to confess that the contrast 
between the readiness with which the Secretary of State responds to the stimulus 
from Lancashire on the one hand, and on the other, his slowness to be moved 
by representations on behalf of India, is far from pleasing. Mr. Brodrick 
undertakes a ‘careful and immediate overhauling of the agricultural sta(f,’ 
because Lancashire ran short of cotton. Have there been no causes in India 
still more urgent for such overhauling? The present Secrotary is not respon- 
sible for his predocessor’s immobility in certain respects, yet the contrast 
between Lord George {Lamilton’s refusal to move his finger in response to the 
demand for an inquiry by the Indian Famine Union, with Mr. Brodrick’s soli- 
citude to expand and improve the cultivation of a raw produce required by his 
countrymen, is very striking. ‘The reason is not that Mr. Brodrick is not Lord 
George Hamilton, but that India is not Lancashire. Mr, Brodrick even offered 
to discuss the question whether provision may not be made for the introduction 
of indentured labour into Burma, if capital would be induced into the countr 
for the cultivation of cotton........... We only wish that the Secretary of State 
would be as alive to the interests of a distant people as he is to those of his 
influential countrymen who know how to make themselves heard.’ 


2. “It is too early yet to speculate on the chances of Lord Ourzon’s 
successor in India, but we should not be surprised if a 
A Royal Viceroy for India Cecil igsent out here to serve his apprenticeship for a 
— of India (17), 2nd higher place in the service of the Empire.......... We 
April. are led to believe that the King-Empveror will exert a 
potent voice in this matter, as His Majesty seems to 
have done ia two or threc other instances. And if so, could we venture to 
suggest the appointment of a Royal Viceroy ? There are special reasons, at this 
juncture, for such an appointment, which would be hailed both by the Services 
and by the Indian public with one voice, We know that the sending out of 
a member of the Loyal Family has become more difficult than it ever was, but 
so far as the Duke and Duchess of Connaught are concerned, they would sacrifice 
anything to be able to spend another five yearsina country wherein they have 
created a sentiment of alinost passionate devotion to the Ceown. Apart from 
this sentimental view of the matter, which we think it necessary to accentuate, 
there is much to commend in such appointment from a political standpoint, too. 
India needs rest after five years of strife and strain—such repose, that is to 
say, as is not inconsistent with natural development. ‘Ihere is yet another 
factor in the situation to be considered, and that by no means the least serious. 
We refer to the yvrowing tension of feeling between Europeans and natives in 
India. In parts of the country the tension seems to have reached almost 
the breaking point. Who could save the situation with equal grace and good 
effect as the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ? ”’ 


8. ‘The rumours that in view of the intcrnational situation and the Tibet 
trouble His Iixcellency the Viceroy may not go for 
His Excellency Lord Car- hig holiday to Europe were disposed of last week by 
"BR t Goftdr (29), 27th the fixing of the date of his departure. ......... 
March, Eng.cols.  —-—s«/t is not to be imagined that Lord Curzon would have 
consented to leave his post if the situation was at all 
critical, or if it even threatened to become so during his absence, As to his plans 
for the future, much does not appear to be known, and doubts seem to be enter- 
tained in many quarters if he would at all consent to retrace his steps to India. 
The present session of the Imperial Legislative Council will have disposed of 
almost all the more important and contentious measures promised by His 
Excellency. ‘The political situation in England also is not very encouraging, 
and events may easily happen which may make him loth to return to India, 
cox ]—32 
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Any way, it is clear that India will hug the hope of getting Lord Curzon back 
as long as she is permitted, for in spite of everything that has recently occurred, 
she has nof; lost her faith in him as the most sympathetic and capable Viceroy 
she is likely to have under existing circumstances.” 


4, Lord Curzon took a retrospect of his administration in his speech 
ore 139 closing the Budget debate. It cannot be denied 
tad April aibhav (123), that he has done much good to this country in some 
respects, The administrative machinery has been 
thoroughly overhauled, the currency problem has been satisfactorily solved, the 
problem of guarding the North-Western Frontier has been peacefully settled 
and a lasting obligation has been conferred upon the country by the efforts 
made for the preservation of its ancient monuments and the admission of Native 
Chiefs to the Imperial Cadet Corps. Lord Curzon also deserves the grateful thanks 
of the people for the successful stand made by him against the unrighteous pro- 
posal to make India contribute to the cost of maintaining a white garrison in 
South Africa. While we thus duly give credit to His Excellency tor the services 
he has rendered to the country, we must not forget that there is another side to 
the shield, and that in some respects Lord Curzon’s regime has proved retrograde 
and reactionary. Fresh difficulties have been created in Tibet and the Persian 
Gulf where none existed before, and the mischievous precedent of accepting the 
resignations of chicfships by Native Chiefs has been set up for the first time 
in His Excellency’s regime. The grievances of Indian settlers in South Africa 
remain unredressed, while the agrarian and educational reforms undertaken by 
His Excellency’s Government do not promise to turn out unmixed blessings to 
those whom they are intended to benefit. Nay, they are fraught with positive 
and serious evil, 


5. ‘ Whatever the organs of the Radical school of politicians and of the 
heise of ie Oe Indian Services may say of Lord Curzon’s adminis- 
cellency Lord Curzon to tho ‘ration, If 1s becoming increasingly apparent that 
Wardenship of the Cinque his Viceroyalty has received the approbation of his 
Ports. King and his country, and that there are many out- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 30th gide the fold of his own party who think well of it, 
MAEemy HN. OS, The appointment of His Excellency to the Warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports and the way in which it has been received by the 
public in England and India are further proofs of the fact that the splendid 
and meritorious services he has rendered to India, Great Britain and the 
Empire have won the approval and admiration of His Majesty, his advisers 
and all right-thinking people. ‘The office has always been conferred on very 
distinguished and illustrious men, and, though shorn of much of its power, it 
has not ceased to be looked upon as a valuable prize by the highest servants of 
the Crown.”’ 


6. “As the time of His Excellency the Viceroy’s departure from these 
shores draws nearer and nearer, we find a proportion- 

His Excellency Lord Oarzon ately increasing inclination on his part to unmuzzle 
an eee ryt h himself and to drift into party polemics. In the course 
sah, Eng. og )» 2th of the discussions on the Official Secrets Bill, the 
: Universities Bill and the Co-operative Credit Societies 

Bill, His Excellency was found to speak with less than his usual restraint about 
the non-official members of his Council and native politicians aad publicists 
yénerally, and we should not be surprised if, before his departure, he indulges 
in some plain-speaking, the echoes of which may linger in the ears of the 
Indians longer than of the still unforgotten St. Andrew’s dinner speech of Lord 
Dufferin, Five years of incessant and unremitting hard work in the tropics, 
done with the unceasing and overpowering consciousness of having undertaken 
it with the sole aim and purpose of benefiting an alien people, cannot certainly 
be conducive to the preservation of equanimity and temper on the part of a 
young, gifted and intellectual aristocrat like Lord Curzon. But ebullitions of 
temper can, by no means, add to the dignity of the exalted office which he 
holds, and though we cannot be so unreasonable as to ask that Lord Curzon 
should sit quiet under the exasperating fire of the unjust and uncharitable 
eriticisms poured upon him, we should feel that the less the Legislative Council 
of the Empire is made the arena of party wrangles, the better for all concerned. 


Ll 


w...see To take Lord Curzon’s speeches in course'of the recent debates, how 
many references were there in them to the native politicians and others which 
could have been left to lesser men outside the Council to indulge in? How 
much which could be effectively retorted to by those to whom they were in- 
directly addressed? The Viceroy is surely the last man who can afford to 
play at such a game without some loss of prestige and respect which belong to 
him and his office, and however kindly meant, such criticisms cannot fail 
to be wrongly interpreted by the people. Lord Curzon, besides, of all Viceroys, 
needs little of such defence to vindicate his administration.”’ 


7. “We had cccasion yésterday to deprecate the tendency of converting 
Tamee-Jamehed (24), 29th the Legislative Councils into arenas for party wrangles 
March egg Naa and platforms for tirading against native politicians 
and publicists who do not share the views of the 
Government on important public questions. Need it be said that we deprecate 
still more strongly the tendency—especially on the part of responsible represent- 
atives of the people in the Legislative Councils—of describing Englishmen, 
official and non-official, as mere birds of passage, who look only to their own 
personal gains and aggrandisement for the benefit of their class. To constantly 
attempt to hold up the ruling community before the world’s gaze as adventurers, 
whose interest is confined to bleeding India and impoverishing it, is not only 
unwise but unjust and likely not only to reflect on the reputation of-the Indians 
for gratitude, but to do positive harm to their interests. It may be true that a 
very considerable number of Englishmen do not take the interest in the fortunes 
of the country they ought to, but we are honestly convinced that the rul- 
ing community, as a whole, feel much more for it and its people thar superficial 
observers are inclined to suppose, and if native politicians and publicists learnt 
to exert a little more control over their tongues and pens, the country may easily 
receive more visible tokens of Englishmen’s sympathy and good-will towards 
it and its people than it obtains at present.......... There can be no doubt that the 
system of Government.we are having is not calculated to promote our prosperity 
in the measure we should like to see, but with all its drawbacks, it is certainly as 
liberal and generous as any conquering nation adopted for a conquered country in 
the world’s history, and though it should be our constant duty and aim to get its 
defects removed, let us not be insensible of the blessings we now enjoy under it. 
PERT To proclaim Englishmen, in season and out of season, as mere birds of 
passage, as leeches who live on the liie-blood of the Indians and suck everything 
out of them, asa band of adventurers set free to plunder and rob a helpless people 
of all they possess, is scarcely calculated to promote good understanding between 
them and the people, to make them better and more considerate masters, or to 
solve the problem of good Government. In all conscience, the tendency hitherto 
evinced to indulge in such criticisms in the press and on the platform was im- 
politic and inadvisable, but now that it has become perceptible in the Imperial 
Legislative Council itself, the time may be said to have come for protesting against 
it as much out of political considerations as out of regard for justice and fair- 
play towards those who do not deserve such insinuations.” : 


8. ‘For two reasons it was expected that the debate on the Indian Budget 

this year would possess more than usual interest. In 

y oe i tadia (ED, ma the first place, the Viceroy was going to racite the 
nai es epilogue of an eventful drama of five acts—each of a 
year’s duration—without prejudice to the continuation 

of the performance after the brief interval when he would go home to recoup 
his health and his energies. All doubts concerning His Excellency’s intention 
to return to India are set at rest by his reference at the close of his speech to 
the reforms that he would take up during the coming year. The second 
feature was that a number of educational experts, to whom the suspicion of 
neither party nor professional politics could attach, were going to vive out their 
views of the country’s needs.,......... ‘he Honourable Mr. Morison insisted that 
the establishment of central schools for advanced study should not remain 
a pious wish on paper, but that Government should start such schools 
as soon,as possible. ‘lo set apart a million sterling next year for this 
purpose was his modest suggestion. ‘The Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar, as 
an ardent scholar. and educationist, could not avow his satisfaction with 
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the insufficient allowance that the Government makes for educational pur- 
poses, especially for institutions where the student educates himself, such 
as museums, zoological gardens and public libraries. That was also the 


need which struck the Honourable Mr. Bilderbeck as very urgent, The 


school-master is most interesting when he is ‘abroad’; and it is the views of 
the three eminent educationists on non-educational matters that were the most 
original and striking. The Honourable Mr. Morison urged the creation of a 
new province—a small administrative laboratory where Native talent might be 
tested, It would be under a European Chief Commissioner, and some of the 
highest Secretariat appointments would also be held by Europeans; but other- 
wise it would be officered exclusively by Indians.......... Dr. Bhandarkar was not 
quite so bold: he voiced some of the grievances of agriculturists and mill- 
owners, He failed to see any justification for the excise duty on cotton goods 
on the ground of competition between India and Lancashire, ‘he Honourable 
Mr, Bilderbeck may be said to have carried off the first prize for original 
suggestions: he would have the Government take over the administration of 
muths and other religious institutions and apply their income to the promotion 
OF JOGTAING. isis But the attitude of Government is well-known, and the 
recommendation addressed to them is likely to conduce more to the education 
of public opinion than to the conversion of Government officials. Of the 
speeches made by our old friends, His Highness the Aga Khan’s was undoubt- 
edly the most noteworthy.......... The Viceroy promised consideration for 
bis two important proposals—that the irregular levies of the Native Princes 
should be properly trained and imade available for Imperial defence, and that 
a certain number of Commissions in the army should be thrown open to 
members of the Imperial Cadet Corps. The Viceroy’s speech was, as it always 
is, the coping of the whole debate. It was not a mere review of his adminis- 
tration: it was a warm and spirited justification of the principles that had 
actuated his rule. Even the detailed explanation of his frontier policy was not 
&@ mere review: it led up to what we cannot but regard as an indignant 
answer to Lord Rosebery, who, from his place in the House of Lords, had hurled 
at him the charge of being an ‘impulsive and impetuous Viceroy.......... 
No less detailed than his explanation of his frontier policy was the Viceroy’s 
answer to the charge that the Indian element is not sufficiently represented in 
the government of the country. The figures quoted by His Excellency, and 
which are to be published in further detail, must have been compiled with 
considerable labour, and Lord Curzon’s determination to sift the question with 
so much care and exactitude, instead of answering critics with a few superficial 


platitudes, is a feature of his qualities of head and heart which cannot but 


produce its reflex on the general administration. Judging from His Excel- 
lency’s summary of the data collected, we are not sanguine that the critics 
will not be of the same opinion still. The comparison with the year 1867 may 
establish that Europeans and Eurasians do not hold a larger proportion of the 
higher appointments now than they did in that year, but the contention is 
not that we have been falling away from an ideal once attained: it is that we 
have. not reached it at all. When it is admitted that only 92 out of the 1,370 
Government servants drawing salaries higher than Rs. 1,000 a month are 
natives, it can hardly be pretended that the critics are silenced.......... One 
thing, at all events, is clear that Lord Curzon does not wish to conceal any 
truth from the public, and when occasion requires, does not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade.” 


9. “This year again Sir Edward Law has been able to present a Budget 
| showing a surplus..,...... He nas not, however, found 
mon weer (ES), SIR himseif in a ition to make any remission of taxa- 
March, Eng. cols. : P 
aes tion this year, though the loss to revenue has been 
less than was anticipated last year on account of the reduction in the Salt Tax 
and the raising of the minimum of the income-tax,......... Hopes were not 
unnaturally entertained that. since the Indian Treasury is held by the Gov- 
ernment themselves to be in a sufficiently solvent condition, the tax-payer 
would be again thought deserving of some relief, and that some further 
remission would be declared in this year’s Budget, .but the Finance Minister 
has been evidently of another opinion, for he says that he has ‘observed 
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with regret, though without surprise,’ that the concession already given has 

led to fresh suggestions. The total abolition of the income-tax is, in his 

Opinion, quite outside the range of practical politics, for the Government of 

India is never likely to be in a position to bear the loss of revenue it would 
Involve.......... We should think that if the Government are not prepared to , 
consider the advisability of the total abolition of the income-tax, they could 

at least advantageously raise the minimum from the level at which it stands at 

present. Then again, in the matter of the salt tax Government themselves ack- 
nowledge that unfortunately the natural reduction in price does not appear to 
have so far fully reached the consumers of the poorest classes. Surely attempts 

could be made by the authorities to give this class—the poorest and the most 
deserving—the benefit of the reduction instead of leaving them ta be reached 

through ‘ the influence of competition.’......... As tothe review of economic 

progress which appears in the concluding part of the Financial Statement for 

the year, it is not for the first time that India has been given an opportunity 

to know that she has an optimist in her present Finance Minister. None 

would, of course, rejoice more than the Indians if Sir Edward Law’s estimate 

of their progress and prosperity is correct, but unfortunately even the more 
optimistic among them seem to be at a loss to discern any such emphatic 

signs of improvement in the material condition of their countrymen as 

Sir Edward Law discerns. This isa quastion, however, on which there will 

be for long, if not always, a difference of opinion, and one cannot reasonably 

quarrel with the Government for contemplating their handiwork with more 
satisiaction than the people, whose ability to interpret the signs of prosperity 

from dry statistics cannot, by any means, be equal to those of the authorities.’”’ 


10. “The successive surpluses in the Budgetare really currency surpluses, 
Se and in our judgment supply in themselves no indica- 
Pr or ny (20), 27th March, tion of the growing prosperity of the country, though 
they have been paraded for that purpose. The 
reduction of the duty on salt effected last year was not as large as was expected, 
nor was the taxable minimum under the Income-Tax Act raised sufficiently 
high. We wish further relief had been granted this time at least to the poor 
consumers of salt who can be counted in millions, From this point of view 
the Financial Statement is not as satisfactory as it might have ‘been. We 
agree with the Finance Member that the total abolition of the income-tax is 
beyond the range of practical politics, especially when there are other taxes 
which need to be lightened in the interests of the poorer population.......... 
The most alarming feature in the Financial Statement is the stupendous 
increase in military expenditure.......... There is an attempt on the part of the 
Finance Member to pacify expected criticism by an appeal to the opinions of 
the most expert military authorities. The military octopus in India is insatiable 
and omnivorous, and though all sorts of pleas based upon the necessity of 
increasing the efficiency of our defensive military forces and the advance of 
other powers towards the Indian frontier have never been wanting, the incon- 
testable fact stands that the growing burden of military expenditure is 
becoming almost crushing in its effects. The Army Hstimates for 1904-1905 
amount to twenty-seven crores and thirty-two lakhs, If military experts 
demand this extraordinary expenditure, there ought surely to be Viceroys 
and other English statesmen ready to demand financial justice from England 
for this poor and overburdened country. ‘The expenditure on the ‘Tibet, Aden 
and Seistan Missions is put down at 50 lakhs, out of which the ‘ peaceful’ Tibet 
Mission is budgeted tor at 36 lakhs in the coming year! ‘Thirteen crores are 
roposed to be spent on railways, and irrigation works are budgeted for to the 
extent of 125 lakhs only, ‘The difference in the two sums will not escape the 
attention of the public, who expected a larger allotment for irrigation.......... 
The tale of India’s growing prosperity is a persistent feature of the Financial State- 
ments in India, though the impoverished rayat has hitherto never found himself 
prosperous, It is a stock theme for our Firance Members, but their elaborate 
disquisitions and optimistic conclusions have never been received with anything 
like confidence by the Indian public, though they have well served the purposes 
of home consumption.” 
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14 
1], “The Annual Financial Statement of the Government of India, 
ie es which was published on Wednesday last, reveals 

M ee (25), 27th the stereotyped features with which we are all so 
PP ee familiar. There isthe stock exhibition of accounts 

and revised estimates with explanations of the larger increases and decreases 

in revenue and expenditure; and there are the forecasts of estimates 
for the coming financial year uuder their several heads, always declared 
to be framed cautiously, but always proving to be anything but cautious 
when the final accounts come to: be made up, Of course, explanations, 
plausible or reasonable, are never wanting. There are unforeseen contingencies 
and unexpected windfalls. Sometimes it 1s the railway and sometimes. it is the 
opium revenue which greatly disturbs the ‘cautious’ estimates. ‘T’hey are. the 
deus ex machina of an ordinary Indian budget. They make or mar the surplus, 
Then we have the eternal army expenditure, always increasing, and apparently 
ready at any time to absorb whatever big surplus there may be on hand or 
swell a deficit and make it yawning. [here is no end of special charges wiich, 
too, curiously enough, are declared to be non-recurring, but which, by some 
crucl irony of fate, do recur and re-recur as the budgets of the last ten years 
may amply testify. This year the big surplus‘given by the mint and opium 
has already been allowed to be swallowed by the military octopus to the tune 
of two crore of rupees. And we are gracefully reminded of the great generosity 
of the British War Office in giving the country a priority in the use of improved 
arms, and on the other hand of the Philistinism of tho same potential entity in 
exacting its pound of flesh in the shape of the increased pay of the British 
soldier, Whether this priority of purchase of the new arms is owing to the 
anxiety of the British Exchequer to ease its estimates this time on account of 
the (deficit of two millions, or its real solicitude for impoverished India, burdened 
with two expeditions and a delimitation affair in a remote hinterland, it is not 
easy tosay. Perhaps the former is the dominating cause, seeing how John 

Bu)l is already indignant at the expenditure on ‘his bloated armaments and 

the dismal prospect of enhanced taxation. ‘I'here are also in the statement ° 

under review the usual platitudes and optimisms so oft repeated on the 

economic progress of the country and the rest of the tall talk supported by a 

few scratch figures strung together in evidence of the fact. In short, un- 

mitigated financial superficiality and cant are the stuff with which the 
introductory part of the statement is fully padded, It has already been made 
the theme of high eulogy by the emotional section of the Anglo-Indian Press, 
and no doubt the great panjandrum of the Conneil will sing pzeans of 
raise in honour of his superior book-keeper. ‘The Budget will be passed 
with drums beating and colours flying and the session will be wound up. 

All this is exceedingly exhilarating from the official point of view. But what 

more can be expected from humdrum financiers?” [In its vernacular 

columns, the paper deplores the growing impoverishment of the Indian rayat 
and attritutes it to the land revenue policy followed by Government, | 


12. ‘The Finance Minister after presenting the Financial statement in- 

: dulgedin some general remarks on the economic pro- 
Met’ tae ode re ote gress of the country, He totals up the imports of ae 
oe and silver for 68 years, and as these amount naturally 

toa large figure, he hastens to the conclusion that they afford a remarkable indica- 
tion cf accumulated wealth. It isa pity that the hard facts adduced by Indian 
publicists make no impression on the official mind. ‘The large totals on 
which the official mind loves to dwell dwindledown to a small figure when the 
average for ono year is considered, and when this latter is distributed over the 
immense area and population, the receipts hardly exceed a few annas per head, 
and yet this is held tobe proof positive of the growing wealth of India. ‘The 
amount of deposits in the savings banks are again pointed to as another sign of 
the growing prosperity of the country. ‘he fact only shows that the large 
Europeanised banks are gradually killing out the old shroffs and savkars with 
whom the deposits were formerly made. In any case these are no indications 
of the general increase of wealth. In the villages money. is getting very 
scarce, ‘I'he account given by the Finance Minister of the great mill industry 
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of India is a mere epitome of second-hand common-places, In this con- 
nection he was naturally led to refer to the obnoxious excise duties, and his 
remarks thereon were of the flimsiest character, His arguments were more 
worthy of a Manchester merchant than of an Indian Finance Minister. We 
have just received the balance-sheet of a well-managed mill, which has paid 
more than Rs. 60,000, or 20 per cent. of its profits, as excise duty on its 
cloth. No country in the world levies an excise duty on its own products to 
benefit a foreign rival. The excise duties are highly unjust in principle 
and inequitable, and it is politically a matter of importance that this 
glaring blot on the administration of British India should be removed. To 
attempt to defend the inequity instead of removing it is like adding insult to 
injury. But what financiers refuse to do may be achieved by our fixed resolve 
to boycott Manchester goods aslong as the excise duties continue. ‘I'he move- 
ment has begun already. Our fellow-countrymen in Bengal have taken it up in 
right earnest. It is bound to spread all over the land. Every patriotic Indian 
will, we are sure, make it an article of his economic faith to oust the hated 
Manchester picce-goods.”’ 


13, Weare afraid we cannot subscribe to the cheery view of India’s 
increasing prosperity taken by Sir Kdward Law in 
9 Bombay Same chir (57), the Financial Statement. ‘I'he inference drawn from 
6th and 29th March and ‘ ‘ Pas 
Qnd April. 7 the increase that has lately taken placo in the imports 
of silver and gold is unfair and misleading, A 
careful examination of the figures covering a larger period than that selected 
by Sir Edward Law would reveal that the average exports of gold and silver 
are considerably in excess of the imports. ‘The increase that has taken place 
in the deposits in savings banks since 1871 is also pointed out as evidence of 
India’s growing prosperity. But this argument takes no account of the increase 
in the population of the country during the same period, and besides a large 
proportion of the deposits represents not the savings of the poorer classes, but 
the investments of Native Chiefs, which the Governinent does everything in its 
power to encourage, Another objectionable feature of the Financial Statement 
is the illiberal treatment meted out to the Bombay Presidency by the Supreme 
Government. Fifty and twenty lakhs of rupees, respectively, have been granted 
to the Municipal Corporations of Calcutta and Simla for the sanitary regenera- 
tion of these cities. We do not see why Bombay should not have come in for a 
share of the Government’s bounty in this direction considering that its claims 
to financial assistance in view of the prevalonce of plague are by no means 
less urgent. 


14. Inthe Financial Statement presented by Sir Edward Law to the 
Viceregal Council, he argues that increased revenue 

on, iS asign of the advancing prosperity of the people, 

Foot ag 08 Pea 5 is?) but in view of their abjectly miserable condition and 
27th March. the heavy burden of taxation they have to hear, 
we can scarcely agree in the Finance Minister’s 

optimistic conclusion. ‘there is a provision in the Budget for increased 
military expenditure, and Government propose to raise a large loan in spite 
of the substantial surplus anticipated at the end of next year. ‘I'he people detest 
the very idea of an increase in the military expenditure, which is already an un- 
conscionably heavy charge upon the country’s revenues. It would have been 
better if a larger amount had been allocated to the extension of irrigation, which 
the people desire in preference to the expansion of railways. Railway Companies 
ride rough-shod over the rights of the people and treat them with scant courtesy. 
Still Government contend that railways benefit the country materially. 
Sir Edward Law says that people have become familiar with plague, and 
pursue their ordinary avocations in spite of it, but we think the fact 
shows rather their dire poverty. ‘They are compelled to work for their living in 
spite of the prevalence of a dire epidemic in their midst. The increase in 
the salt receipts shows that if the duty were to be reduced further still the con-— 
sumption of salt would be proportionately stimulated. ‘I'he duty must eventually 
be abolished altogether. [‘The Satya Shodhak writes in a somewhat similar 
strain. | | 
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15. “The Indian Government bas wasted something like one hundred 
ae crores on fruitless and unjustifiable wars on the frontier 
Gujarati (20), 27th March, and thus arrested the steady internal develop- 
Eng. cols. ment of the country. Already more than fifteen 
lakhs have been thrown away on the Tibetan 
expedition and 36 lakhs more are budgeted for in the next year’s budget in con- 
nection with the same ‘ peaceful’ mission, and by the time this venture of 
doubtful political ethics is brought to a close the total expenditure is likely to 
mount up to 50 or 75 lakhs, let alone the permanent outlay that would have to 
be provided for in future budgets, Mr. Tata wanted an annual contribution 
of fifty thousand rupees from Lord Curzon’s Government to enable him to start 
his Research Institute. ‘The latter have practically refused to grant this con- 
cession, though the amount that is now going to be thrown away into the 
Tibetan ditch would have sufficed to meet the requirements of Mr. ‘Lata’s 
Institute during the current century. The reproach that His Excellency cast 
against Indian millionaires is not only ill-founded, but altogether gracoless 
in the mouth of the head of an enlightened Government which has squandered 
away valuable resources of the State in face of the united opposition of the 
entire country on unjustifiable and expensive wars and expeditions for Imperial 
purposes and refused to support Mr. Tata’s project in a liberal spirit and thereby 
discouraged the flow of Indian charity towards educational objects. Besides, Lord 
Curzon cannot be ignorant of the fact how funds are obtained from wealthy 
Indians and Native Chiefs for statues and monuments in honour of tcnth-rate 
Viceroys and Governors by means of official pressure or encouragement. We 
will not refer here to the Imperial show held at Delhi at an enormous oxpense to 
the State Exchequer, but His Excellency well knows how more than 60 lakhs 
were obtained for the erection of a modern Taj Mahal at Calcutta and how 
neither he himself nor any of his predecessors have started any educational fund 
for endowing the Universities with professorships in various branches of learn- 
ing and thus diffusing the blessings of education. We are sorry to have to 
write in this strain, but Lord Curzon would have acted wisely-in reserving 
his taunts for an administrative system under which ‘four villages out of five 
are without a school and three boys out of four grow up without education,’ ”’ 


16. “Government have just issued their orders on Mr. L, Robertson’s 
i recommendations as to the relief to be given to the 
. ae esond comes 20 ., alukdars of the Ahmedabad District—a question 
tions for relief to the Taluk- Wbich he was, deputed to inquire into in December 
dars of Abmedubad. 1902. Mr. Robertson’s report is not appended 
Oriental Review (11),30th to the order, but we presume that all his recom- 
March. mendations are dealt with therein. We agree with 
the Government that the present assessment is not a proper valuation and 
are glad to see that the Director of Land Records and Agriculture has been 
requested to have a survey assessment made, to be applied on the termination of 
the existing settlements. It is also recognised that no demand should be made 
in respect of uncultivated land—a liberal principle which has nut hitherto 
prevailed......... With regard to collection, we are glad to sce that Collectors 
are directed to yive effect to the large discretion allowed them by the existing 
rules of which the intention is that Talukdars should not be pressed for their 
dues before they have had time tv realize their share of the crops. It is also 
commendable that whilst deprecating litigation'as much as possible, Govern- 
ment think it quite unnecessary that there should be any amendment of the 
Gujarét Talukkars’ Act for the purpose of giving increased powers to the 
Settlement Officer which belongs strictly to the Courts, The orders contain 
several other sensible suggestions and are intended to have a genoral applica- 
tion to all 'alukdars besides those in the Ahmedabad District. We thii.k it 
would be a very good ided to have a short and simple digest of them printed in 
the vernaculars and distributed among the ‘lalukdars and their tenants and 
persons of similar status throughout Gujarat and elsewhere.” 


17. “The Bombay Police have done admirable work in the course of the 


last few days. Mr. Gell and the force under him, both 


| ko oo hae and officers and men, have by their decision, pluck and 
wee Tabet (24), 30th Vigilance saved Bombay from becoming the scene of 


on serious riots between the Suni and Shia Muhammadans 
aati tas and have thus won for themselves the thanks of the 
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whole city........... It isa meretrifle that has once more fanned tho flames of 
fanaticism in Bombay, and pondering on the incidents of the last few days, one 
may well rogret the absence of two things which has beon felt in connection 
with the affair. In the first place, one feels the absonce of carnest and vigorous 
efforts on the part of Muhammadan leaders, the men of light and leading among 
the two sections particularly, to throw oil on the trouble] waters. By timely 
persuasion and reasoning with tho more recalcitrant of their followers they could 
have effectively removed much of the irritation that has been found to prevail 
among them... ..... The other thing one cannot help regretting is the absence 
of education among the classes who are so easily liable to be oxeited. In all 
likelihood, if the Government had made an attempt to impart at least primary 
education to the mass of the population, we should not have witnessed, in the 
opening years of the twentieth century, the spectacle of one sect of Muham- 
madans fighting fanatically with another. ‘lhe incident may, however, have the 
effect of prom ting Mr. Ibrahim Kahimtulla to press more strongly than he has 


done the question of compulsory primary education on the notice of the 
Government,” 


18, ‘The Police Commissioner of Bombay is to be congratulated upon the 

Voice of India (17), 2nd firmness with which ho dealt with a serious situation 
Agel, Oriental Reoine (11), and the result of the procautions adopted by him to 
30th March; Akhbdr-c-Soudi- prevent an outbreak of that zeal which manifests itself 
gar (56), 20th March; Sénj in such unpleasant and dangerous forms at the time of 
Vartaman, (7), lat Aprils the Moharrum. In spite of the esprit de corps which 
Jdmc-Jamshed, (24), 2m’ ed go many tabut-wallahs to make ‘AUC 
April. ( y tabut-wallahs to make common cause 
with the Kungari Moholla loliwal/ahs, the good sense 

of the Muhammadans must in the end have taught them that in a quarrel 
between two of their own sects—a quarral, too, which had beou attonded with 
such fatal results—the Police could not be accused of partiality or of an inten- 
tion of interfering with their legitimate rights. ven in tho case of the 
Rungari Mohbolla people, the Police Commissioner did not perhaps profess to 
punish them for their past misconduct by withdrawing their license. ‘The 
Police Commissioner is by law authorised to prohibit the passing of a procas- 
sion through any street as a preventive measure if he approhends a breach 
of the peace: we are not sure if he can withdraw a permit by way of ponalty 
for past misconduct when there is no danger of a further breach of the peace, 
Such danger had evidently continued to oxist when he resolutely declined to 
allow the license to be in force. It is important in the interests of peace to 
know that the Police exercised their power in a lawful and reasonable way,” 
[The Oriental Review writes :—‘‘ The highest praise is duc to Mr. Gell and his 
assistants for the watenful manner in which they prevented the disturbance from 
attaining serious proportions,......... The leaders of the Muhammadan community 
were, of course, in no wav to blame, but we think it ought to be possiblo for thom 
to put their heads together, and as cach Moharrum season approaches, to concert 
means for ensuring that the more turbulent and disorderly éoliwullas are not 
allowed to cause disturbances and to mar the solumnity of what is intended to bea 
season of religious mourning.’ [The Gujarati dailies join in a@ warm tribute 
of praise to Mr. Gell for the promptitude and firmness displayed by him in 
stopping the recent Moharrum disturbances in Bombay and for the sy mpathetic 


and prudent spirit in which he brought about a reconciliation between the two — 


contending factions of tho Muhammadan community. | 


19. When the season of Moharrum comes round cach year, wo witness 

a scene of riotous confusion and wild disordor in 

Protest against Hindus public streets. ‘Thousands of persons are seen dancing 
participating in tho Mohar- and masquerading in various disguises. Most of them 
Di ecrsngal (106), gist are Hindus by fuith, though the ovcasion which 
March. oxcites them to such wild ejaculations and furious 
uproar is the martyrdom.of Muhammadan heroes. 

_...ee.., Even the Muhammadans themselves are not enjoined by their religion 
to enact such riotous scenes at the time of the Moharrum. Why should the 
Hindus, who suffered a dreadfui religious persecution at the hands of tle Moslems 


in the past and were made perforce to bend beneath the yoke of their domination, 
cow 1—9 
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delight in celebrating the Moharrum with wild enthusiasm? The Muhammadans 
not only conquered the Hindus and made them their slaves, but they also broke 
Hindu idols, slaughtered kine, overthrew the powerful Rajput dynasties 
like Udeypur through lust of gold and indulged in similar other monstrosities 
which make one’s flesh creep. If, in spite of this, Hindus like to participate 
in the Moharrum celebrations, we must say that they are the most foolish 
and senseless community on the face of the carth. They are plunged 
in chronic poverty, but spend moncy extravagantly at the time of the 
Moharrum. Slaughter of animals is prohibited by their religion, but in the 
Moharrum they masquerade in the disguise of a tiger in the street and openly 
kill alamb by holding it in their mouth. Such barbarous monstrosities and 
profanities fill one’s heart with utter anguish and despair, but there is no way 
of putting a stop to them. | 


20. The ninth day of the Moharrum was this year an eventful day in the 
A Moburrum disturbances @20als of our town. On that day © serious disturbance 
ut SGtdra. took place on the public road in front of the Chief 
Shri Shou (141), 80th Constable’s kutcheri between the tabut parties of 
March; Vritta Sudha (14), Gyurawar Peth and shanwar Leth. One of the 
oan RT partics was yiving a performance of its “ tabut 
tigers’? before the Chief Constable when the other party approached the 
place and wanted to pass by the road, As the crowd which had gathered 
together to witness the performance of the “tabut tigers” had blocked the 
road, the Shanwar tabut party was asked to select some other route for its 
procession, but they said that they had a right to go by that route and 
insisted on being allowed to exercise it, This brought mattors to a crisis. 
The Police used their batons freely upon the Shanwar tabut party, and 
the Guruwar Pecth party seized the opportunity of taking their revenge upon 
their rivals. [tis said that there is a long-standing vradge between the inhabit- 
ants of these two peths, and that the present Chicf Constable being an inhabitant 
of Guruwar i'eth naturally has his sympathies with the tabut party of his peth. 
The latter thought that they might do as they pleased because the Chief Con- 
stable would back them. ‘I'wo men are said to have sustained serious injuries in 
the course of the riot. A Police party came upon the scene of the disturbance 
after it was practically over and hararsed many an innocent parser-by and 
prohibited even respectable men from passing the road in front of the Chief 
Constable's kutcheri, It is romoured that one Lakshman, who is a resident of 
the Guruwar Pcth, isat the bottom of the whole mischief. Who this dangerous 
character is we are not able to say. Perhaps the Chicf Constable, who 
resides in the same peth, might be able to spot him better. It is a serious 
reflection upon the efficioucy of the local Police that such a serious disturbance 
should have been allowed to take place on a public road under their very nose. 
AJ] sorts of rumours are afloat about the disturbance, but we hope that the 
affair will Le closely investigated, |The Vrilla Sudha gives a similar account 
of the disturbance and observes that the affair is likely to he privately 
hushed up. | 


21, Writing about the Moharrum celebration at Surat, the Surya 
Prakdsh writes :—We beg to draw the attention of 

Mohurrum celebrations at {he local authorities to some objectionzble practices 
a Prakish (32), 26th eoueee in by low class Muhammadans during the 
ase Oharrum. Bowe of the Muhammadans masquer- 
ade in the tabut processions in Hindu or Parsi 

costume, while others have the audacity to put on the garb of the religious pre- 
ceptors of certain Hindu sects. Such practices are not enjoined upon Muham- 
madans cithor by their religion or by usage, and as there is no doubt that they 
are extremely revolting tothe religious feclings of orthodox Hindus, they deserve 
to be put down with a strong hand, We are aware that a Governinent notifica- 
tion is usually issued prohibiting the Muhammadans to indulge in such 
mischievous pastimes, but it would seem to be honoured more in the breach 
than in the observance. We would roquest the Superintendent of Police not to 
issue licenses for tabuts to those Muhammadans who act in contravontion 
of the notification roferred to above. 
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22. The Kesari gives the substance of the Resolution issued by the Punjab 
Government on the Mulkowal tragedy, and comments 
Pielke temas wan the on it as follows :—The heart of any one who ponders on 
Kesart (116), 29th March. this Resolution and on the circumstances of the tra edy 
itself will be filled with sorrow and indignation. If an 
example were needed of the folly and recklessness of those who call themselves 
wise and thoughtful, or of the heartless indifference of Christian and civilised 
rulers, ono can certainly find it in tho slaughter of the innocents at Mulkowal. 
Tho science of bactoriology is yet in its infancy and the remedy of inocu- 
lation in its experimental stage. It is, therefore, the height of ignorance, 
obstinavy and heartlessness to try the remedy on an extensive scale on pour 
and ignoraut human beings. The Mulkowal mishap at last opened the oyes 
of those who were bent upon inoculating a population of 65 lakhs with the 
help of 75 Mnglish doctors, The Punjtb Government was moved to pity 
on learning of the disaster, and granted pecuniary compensation to the 
survivors, ‘The question then arose .as to who was responsible for the 
sad fatality. The Punjab Government threw the blame on the Bombay Labora- 
tory which sent out the prophylactic fluid, while the local Government disowned 
all responsibility by saying that the fluid became contaminated after reaching tho 
Punjab and that the system of preparing it was free from any defect. As 
both the Governments are thus unwilling to accept the responsibility upon them- 
selves, aro we to throw it upon the poor victims who died at Mulkowal 2? ‘The 
report of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ Committes who investigated the affair would 
have thrown some light on the causes of the mishap, but the Government of India 
have suppressed it. What are we to think under these cireumstances of the sense 
of justice and solicitude for the public well-being of the Provincial and Supreme 
Governments” Tf such a imishap had occurred in a civilised country, 
the peopic would have made thins extremoly hot for the Government and the 
officials concerned. If it had occurred in an uncivilised country, the con- 
requenees Which if would have led to are hard to imagine. But Indiais noither 
‘uncivilised, nor is the public opinion here as powerful as in’ civilised countrics, 
while the people are rendered impotent and are omasculated by a variety of 
devices, They have, therefore, no other alternative but toendurc such treatment 
with silent resignation. 


23. © Woare grieved tonotice that the situation in connection with the 
: plague in our city is vetting more and moro oritical 
Plague in Almedubad. of late, Miven granting that all the plague cases are 
Praja Bandhy, (24), 27th “9 eo Rae 
Wich Mee dik duly recorded as such by the Municipal authorities 
é it is evident that the discase is making rapid strides in 
our midst, and judging from the unprecedented rise in the plague figures 
within the last two or three weoks, we are incline] to think that unless prompt 
measures are adopted by the authorities entrusted with the work of looking 
alter the public health of the city, the coming hot season will not help the 
authoritics much,,........ Lhe people desire to fly from plague and erect 
temporary habitations in open spaces outside the city, but the existing rules of 
the Revenue Department, however, operate as a barricr to a cortain extent 
avainst the erection of structures for temporary habitation on what is known as 
Government land, Unless this barrier is removed, as was done last year by 
Mr. Dodcret, the Collector and District Magistrate of Ahmedabad, in response 
to our appeal to himon behalf of our fellow-townsmen, there is little doubt that 
the latter will be put toa great deal of inconvenience, Wo believe we have 
merely to invite Mr. Voderet’s attention to the grievance in order to have it 
removed in the interests of the public, Another suggestion that we wish to make 
on the present occasion to Mr. Doderet as tho head of this district is to arrange 
for sufficient policemen to keep watch over infected localities that have been 
vacated on account of plague. A number of strocts have, for the present, been 
deserted by the inhabitants, and it is absolutely necessary that they should he 
relicved of all fear on the score cf their houses being broken into and their 
property stolen in their absence.” — 
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24, “Plague is stalking in our midst once more and so it has been deomed 
necessary to re-establish the medical examination 
Medical ocxamination of of outgoing passengers at the Cantonment Station. 
— rsa rd Rarkohi We think there is not very much to be said against 
Karéchi Ohronicle (8), ‘his arrangement though the medical examination to 
27th March, which the authorities attach so much value has been 
called by the gentlemen actually engaged in the work 
asa meaningless humbug involving 2 sheer waste of timo and energy. The 
uncharitable have already begun to suggest that the system has been re- 
introduced — for the purpose of providing employment to certain idle 
hands in Karéchi.......... There is, of course, nothing in the inspection, 13 it is 
conducted at present, to which any serious objection cin be taken, but the 
treatment to which female passengers are subjected calls for a chanye for the 
better. It would be in the recollection of our readers that a circular was issued 
by the Government of Bombay and republished in the Sind Official Gazette 
in the beginning of February 1899 in which it, was expressly stated that purdah 
nashin ladies by whatever classes of carriage they might he travelling should 
not be required to step out of the carriage for the purpose of medical examina- 
tion. This rule or rather declaration of policy is honoured more in the breach 
than in the observance at Karachi. The authoritios have undertaken to sparo 
our feelings in carrying out plague measures, but when female passengers are 
ordered to come out of their carriages, walk up the whole platform to the rooin set 
apart for medical examination and thereby expose themselves to the public gaze, 
it can searcely be said that the undertaking is strictly carried out. Why 
cannot the lady Doctor examine the female passengers in their carriages P......... 
We do not think that the action of the local plague autiorities is in con- 
sonancs with either thie letter or the spirit of the Government circular we have 
referred to above. We respectfully invite the attention of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, 
our new Commissioner, to this particular matter and hope that he will lose no 
time in ordering the lady doctor to conduct the oxamination of female passengers 
in their carriages.” 


Legislation. 


25, “ The Co-operative Credit Societios Act will by no means be the least 
. i eae important or far-reaching of the imany beneficent 
Peo omahin rod BO" measures of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, The Govern- 
Jim-e-Jamahed (24), 28th wont of India themselves do not anticipate the 
March, Kny. cols. millennium from it, nor do the public expect any 
great or sudden change for the better in the material 
condition of the classes in whose interest it has been framed, but neither of 
them can doubt its value as an experimental measure, and though both are 
united in not taking any very rosy view of its results, hopes are not unnaturally 
entertained that it will go a great way in helping the solution of a problem 
which has confronted the ingenuity of some of the best intellects and the 
greatest statesmen of the day. Whatever the actual rosults of the measure, it 
will never be denied that Lord Curzon has laid this country under one more 
obligation by attempting the experiment. It behoves those who were clamour- 
ing for such a measure to seo that it does vot prove a dismal failure,” 


26, The Co-operative Credit Socictios Bill was passed into law at one of 

the meetings of the Viecroy’s Council last week. It is 

Kesuri (116), 20th March. not to be expected that Co-operative Credit Socivties, 
which it is the aim of the Bill to bring into existence 

will thrive without being financed by Government. Lord Curzon admitted 
as much in his speech, but said that Government were unwilling to lend capital 
to these concerns because they want to teach the virtua of self reliance 
to the people, The ingenuity of the Viceroy’s reasoning raisos in us a smile, 
Even the devil can quote scripture in support of his contentions it is said. 
Lord Curzon is in o similar plight. He first makes up his mind as to 
the measures ho would like to enforce and then hunts for arguments in 
support thereof. If His Excellency really intends to teach us the virtue of 
self-reliance, a critic might cusily argue the British had better turn their back 
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upon the country and return to their native land! When Government do not 
want to assist a native enterprise, they sing praises of the virtue of self- 
reliance, and when people show self-reliance in anything, Government 
discourage it by active interference. Such is the vacillating aim of British 
policy, and Lord Curzon’s speech is strictly in consonance with that aim. It 
goes without saying, of course, that the passing of any number of laws like the 
one under notice will not tond to ameliorate the condition of the Lndian rayat. 


27. “The Universitics Bill is passed into law, and perhaps for another 
Poa ae quarter of a century at lewt wo shall have no 
ndian Universitios Act. 
Mahrdtta (10), 27th March, such war of words as we have had for the last 
two years and more. The fight is now over, and 
accepting the inevitable woe may as well concentrate our attention on what 
is tofollow. What will be the effect of the new Act upon the elucation of 
the youth in the country ?........ ». The exponents of non-ollicial opinion 
have clearly pronounced against the spirit of the Bill, whieh, they say, 
scoks to bring all education under Government control, and such a spirit, if 
successful, is evidently calculated to restrict the growth as woll as the healthy 
results of higher education. The Llonourable Mr Gokhale plainly told the 
Viceroy thatthe latter’s pet measure would have the effeet of yotting buck the 
hands of the educational clock by a quarter of a contury at least. Lord Curzon 
tried to nullify the effect of Mr. Gokhale’s criticism by pitting him aginst 
Dr. Bhandarkar, whom he called a veteran © lucationist, but we do not. think 
that though Mr. Gokhale is much younger than Dr. Bhandarkar, the 
former’s views on educational questions are in any way loss ontitled to respect 
than those of the latter. Like Dr. Bhandarkar, Professor Gokhale has spent 
the best years of his lifs in following the profession of a teacher, and though 
age may be on the side of the learned Doctor, still a keonness of intellect, 
combined with the right use of available opportunities, gives a min an advant- 
ago in the world which mero age often fails to give. Dr, Bhandarkar has no 
doubt spent thirty oc thirty-five yeurs in educational work, but it must be 
remembered that heas buen, throughout his period of Government servics, 
characterised more by mere plodding work and one-sidedness of views than 
anything else. On the other hand, Professor Gokhale has gained oxtromoly 
val able experience in the diffigalt work of establishing a College and rearing 
it up to maturity through all its stages,” 


28. Among the measures which were passed into law last wook in’ the 
Vicoregal Council was the Universities Bill and 
one noticeable feature of the voting on this Bill was the 
support given to it, by Dr. Bhandarkar. Nobody who knows anything of the 
learned Doctor’s views and antecedents ever expected that he would vote 
differently, It is no use, therefore, blaming him for what he could not help 
doing Wo should rathor wdimire the Viecroy’s clever stroke of policy which 
enabled His xcelleney to pit a veteran educationist fiko Dr. Bhandarkar azainst 
Professor Gokhale and to make light of the popular outery against tic measure 
on the strength of Dr. Bhandarkar’s support. [6 was surmised ai the time 
of Dr. Bhandarkar’s nomination to the Council that he was selected ehieily 
in view of his anticipated support to the official majority. ‘Thore is no doubt. 
about his learning or antiquarian scholarship, but there is a peouliar one-sided- 
ness in his views which makes him unfitted to take a comprehensive view of 
political or administrative questions, We cannot say that Dr. Bhandarkar 
voted against his true convictions, but we do say this, that Government took 
excellent advantage of his peculiar and onesided views, IMven if he had voted 
against the Bill, it would have been passed into law all the same. Lord Curzon 
distinetly gave the non-ollicial members to understand that Government, were 
resolved tu pass the measure into law in spite of their dissent. Such high- 
handedness on the part of Governmentin openly defying public opinion is most 
saddening and reprchensible, but it is dillicult to say what the people can do 
beyond silently enduring such acts of palpable injustice. 


99. “The reactionary and retrogressivo Universities Lill has at last one 
tee passed by the Viceregal Legislative Council, specially 
Bo sina 8 (25), 27th foytificd for the occasion, in defiance of enlightened 
eds ees Indian opinion, in the same way as the odious 


Kesari (116), 20th March. 
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Official Secrets Bill,......... It is superfluous once more to refer to the ob- 
jectionable provisions of the measure. They are familiar to the public....... Of 


all the so-called reforms which Lord Curzon has taken in hand none has been 
more mischievous and far-reaching in its sinister influence than his reform of 
our Universities. By some curious process of occult ratiocination he came to 
to look upon them as good for nothing and, therefore, strove by all the 
means and power at his command to place them on what he affected to call 
a broader and surer foundation! And from the day of the assumption 
of his exalted office he sedulously set about this task........... Just as Lord 
Lytton came to India with certain instructions in his pocket, which he was 
sworn to carry out, so did Lord Curzon. Lord Lytton was instructed by 
the Tory Government which selected him to do two things, firstly, to bring 
about lostility with the Amir of Afghanistan—an instruction which his 
predecessor, Lord Northbrook, indignantly refused to obey ; secondly, to repeal 
the duty on Lancashire cotton goods which Lord Northbrook rightly contended 
was raised for revenue and not for protective purposes..... Similarly, Lord Curzon 
may be said to have come to India with specific insiructions, but of a far more mis- 
chievous character to the people than those of Lord Lytton. Retrogression in 
point of higher education and repression of all legitimate Indian aspirations—these 
were to be the Indian problems of his five years of ‘ benevolent despotism.’ And 
all India has seen how vigorously he has carried them out. It is Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty which has finally cast to the winds all prospects of more 
extended employment of the Indians in the higher offices of the State. It 
is his Vicerovalty which has becoune historical for those unfortunate circulars as 
regards the proscription of Indiaus in the Railway, ‘elegraph and other depart- 
ments. It is his Vicercyalty which has once more gagged the Press under the 
most hollow pleas, while affecting to take it more in its gonfidence, and it is the 
same Viceroyalty which has now planted the Upas tree of Indian Universities. 
They all form connected links in the chain of the policy of retrogression and re- 
pression, though it may suit the ardent apologists of Lord Curzon to deny it........ 
From iis inception to its completion we hold Lord Curzon alone responsible for 
the measure that has just been passed by the Viceregal Council. He began 
moving in the matter from the very outset. In the most mellifluous tones he 
announced his policy of University reform at the Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, when for the first time he presided as its Chancellor. Of course, like 
the trained diplomatist that he is, the inwardness of that so-called reform was 
cleverly disguised. It would have been fatal to his scheme of retrogression to have 
alarmed the people at that initial stage when he was intent on seeking popular- 
ity. He had to stroke their backs at first in order that he might be better 
able to administer his sugared but most bitter pill at the proper tine. But on 
our part we say that that very announcement revealed the cloven hoof and was 
proot conclusive of the secret instructions he carried in his pocket of striking 
the axe at the root of higher education. The Indian people were hypnotised 
by his smooth but insincere utterances, oral and written. And he cleverly 
tried to practise that hypnotism till the real object came to be disclosed at the 
psychological moment....... The measure has now been passed by the 
Council with the usual assistance of the mandate-bound majority. The honours 
of the arguments lay with the small but stalwart band of the patriotic 
Opposition, while those of specious rhetoric, sophistry and all the rest of 
the hollow sounding and unmeaning sbibboleths lay with the Viceregal faction. 
But we cannot conclude this first article on the subject without drawing 
atieution to one specific point, ‘The Universities Commission was ostensibly | 
appointed to take down evidence and discover what may be the radical 
defects in our Universities which needed reform. All India was agreed 
that a reformin the system of University education was necessary, but it 
wished that reform to proceed on ascertained lines and in a genuine spirit. 
But it became clear, wher the Commission had gone the round of the country, 
that the projected reform could not be in the direction of the re-constitu- 
tion of the Syndicate and the Senate but in that of higher efliciency, 
more liberal expenditure and better selection of the professorial staff in 
Colleges. ‘The published evidence irresistibly and conclusively poiuted in 
the latter direction. But strange to say the Government, when publishing 
the Report, omitted to publish with it the recorded evidence....,...... And 
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though the Honourable Mr. Gokhale interpellated the Government and request- 
ed that the evidence may be published, it resolutely refrained from doing so. 
A similar request was made in Parliament, and Lord George Hamilton gave 
asimilar reply. The fact is that the Government dare not publish, pace 
Mr. Raleigh, the evidence as it would prove to the hilt that the reforms it had 
put in the Bill were almost entirely opposed to the weight of the evidence, 
and that as far as the constitution of the Universities was concerned there was 
next to no evidence to justify the alterations which are embodied on the Bill. 
‘hus each and every fact connected with this so-called University reform, from 
its inception to its conclusion, amply corroborates our statement that the change 
has been made, not in consonance with the oxisting circumstances of higher 
education, but in compliance with the instructions which Lord Curzon brought 
with him from England at the time of the assumption of his high office. 
Those instructions generally were to put back the haad of the dial in almost 
all Indian matters alfecting the moral and material progress of tho people....... 
Retrogression and repression, we emphatically repeat, have been the watchwords 
of the policy of Lord Curzon’s Government, and the Official Seerets Bill and 
the Universities Bill are the two most striking instances of the result of that 
policy.” 


30. “As we prophesied last week, tho Universities Bill has gone through 


| all its stages and become law. With one or two 
Gujaralt (20), 27th March, 2 : 


Eng. cols exceptions the one hundred and five amendments 
which had been proposed were thrown out with 
mechanical regularity.......... The history of this Bill and of the O/ficial 


Secrets Bill shows once more how our enlarged Legislative Councils are apt 
to be converted into automatic machines according to the swect will of the 
executive. If Lord Curzon and his co-sponsors of the two Bills think that 
the Indian public have inany way been convinced of the wisdom of their 
methods or the soundness of their views, they are greatly mistaken. When 
Lord Curzon goes home, he will discover, if he does not know it already, 
that he will not be able to play a similar game in England and trifle 
with the views and privileges of his countrymon in the way he has chosen to 
do in this country of helpless inhabitants and sham Levislative Councils. 
Officialisation, centralisation and uniformity are the keynote of the whole 
educational policy of Lord Curzon’s government, and that policy has been thrust 
upon the country inthe teeth of general opposition..... The recent Resolution on 
Education in this country invites the co-operation of the people in the language 
ot highfalutia, No one is now likely to be deceived by this kind of specious 
eloquence. Co-operation means, in the language of olficialdom, implicit 
acquiescence in the methods, principles and views of Goverament. ‘he 
Universities Bill has put back the hands of the clock of education in 
this country, and the recent Resolution of the Government of India 
is likely to achieve the same end by checking the free growth of healthy 
indigenous enterprise and by depriving private institutions, should they fail to 
obtain recognition, of the right of sending students for University exa:uinations, 
The best interests of education have been sacrificed at the altar of the principles 
of uniformity and centralised control. In his educational policy Lord Curzon 
has, for the first time, created a festering sore, and we are tolerably Certain 
that this perpetual source of friction and bitterness between Government and 
the people is calculated to end in disastrous consequences to the growth of 
educational progress 2nd development of private educational enterprise.” 


81, In its vernacular columns the Gwardtt writes:—TIhe main object 
of Government in passing the Universities Bill is to 
stem the tide of political progress in India which has 
boen steadily advancing since the beneficent regime of Lord Ripon. Government 
are carried away by the delusion that by arresting the spread of higher education 
they can strike a death-blow at the political awakening among the Indian 
people, which is the direct outcome of educational progress. But in this they 
are sadly mistaken, ‘I'he more they try to repress the aspirations of the people 
and to keep them in astate of perpetual subservience, the greater will be the efforts 
of the latter to elevate their political status. We are afraid the Universities 


Gujardti (20), 27th March. 
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Bill instead of achieving any good, will only tend toaggravate the discontent, 
which at present is steadily spreading among the Indians owing to the short- 
sighted policy pursued by Government in dealing with questions vitally 
affecting their interests. 


82. “The Universities Bill: has become law.......... The stock arguments 
against the measure will perhaps be repeated ad 
nauseam by its critics, but inafew years the opponents 
of the Bill will very likely become its greatest 
supporters. That the Universities Act will effect the desired reforms in the 
educational system and place it on a more satisfactory basis cannot be gainsaid. 
Time will show that Lord Curzon’s Government has conferred on the country a 
most inestimable boon by undertaking a complete and most effectual reform in 
the present University system. We congratulate Lord Curzon on the success 
achieved by His Excellency on this subject of paramount importance to 
India. Posterity will bless the names of Curzon and Raleigh.” 


Bombay East Indian (1), 
31st March. 


33. The Universities Bill has been; passed into law in the .teeth of 
public opposition. ‘lhe elected non-official members 
of the Supreme Legislative Council did their duty 
most earnestly and vigorously in resisting the passage 
of the measure, but their efforts were unavailing and Lord Curzon after all 
carried the day. It was a long-standing complaint of many Government 
officers that the Universities and other educational institutions in India 
were not sufficiently under Government control, and Lord Curzon undertook 
to remove the complaint by including “the subject of University reform 
in his “twelve tasks.’ Some people among us were also desirous of 
seeing the Universities transformed from examining bodies into teaching 
centres and as soon as they knew that Lord Curzon was bent upon the reform 
of the Universities, their hopes soared high, and they poured lavish eulogies 
upon His Excellency. But they were soon undeceived and when the draft of 
the Universities Bill was published they saw that the principal aim of the 
measure was not to reform the Universities, but to deprive the people of their 
independence in educational matters, They did their best to thwart the passage 
of the measure, but Lord Curzon was obdurate. He tried to vindicate the 
provisions of the Bill in a lengthy speech. He asserted that the Universities 
were urgently in need of reform, and that if the reform had not been under- 
taken by Government in time, the Universities would have drifted inevitably 
towards ruin, To say this is to belittle the work done by tie Universities in 
the past with a vengeance and to throw a slur upon their fair fame without 
adequate grounds. ‘’he Honourable Mr. Gokhale combated this assertion and 
said that the Bill instead of mending matters would only make them worse. 
The Viceroy also sought to justify the assumption of final control over the 
Universities by Government on the grounds that in India no institution thrived 
without Government support, and that ifthe Government were called upon to 
assist any enterprise 1t was fully entitled to control it. At first sight, 
the Viceroy’s argument seems very plausible, but on closer examination it will 
appear that it is based ona iallacy. Everything nas to be done in India with the 
permission and sanction of Government. Ii anything is done without. such 
permission Government at once suspect the designs of the promoters and seek 
to assume control over the enterprise on pain of throttling it out of existence in 
case of resistance. We had a painful experience of this kind in 1897 with 
regard to a local institution which felt itself compelled perforce to submit to 
official control. Government being thus anxious to thrust its control over anv 
enterprise in India, it does not become them to taunt the people for lacking the 
spirit of self-reliance. If Governmeng will teach self-reliance to the people, the 
latter will pick up the lesson very soon. Kven if a private individual like 
Mr. ‘lata wishes to start an educational enterprise he is not properly supported 
by Government. Lord Curzon complained that the people of India were slow to 
endow educational institutions, but do Government show their appreciation of 
the philanthropy of those who are willing to devote their wealth to promote 
education? His Lordship also accused the people of inconsistency because 
they first clamoured for University reform and now curso Government 


Dnyén Prakésh (35), 31st 
March. 
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for having undertaken it. Surely, there is no inconsistency here. People 
expected areal reform of the Universities, but they find that instead of it - 
they are only going to lose some of their present rights, 


Education. 


34, “ We are glad that an earnest endeavour is about to be made in order 
jah wie a a to ——* - goer: eee — hecuuie ae 
aide 25 i india, é complaint has been frequently made 
‘Colleges in India, Chel’ that the education which is imparted ye youthful 
Pheniz (12), 23rd March, rinces is not what it should be and is calculated to 
, turn them into muffs and milk-sops who can never be 
trusted far beyond the apron strings of their official dry-nurses. In fact, 
sycophancy and flunkeyism have been more en evidence among our Princes 
ever since Government took their education into their own hands. It 
is to be wished that as a result of the reform which is to be effected 
in the constitution of the Chiefs’ Colleges Government will see its way to have 
much less to do with them than is the case at present, and that greater authority 
and power will be vested in the ruling Princes and Chiefs in India.......... We 
hope that the Chiefs’ College Conference which lately met at Ajmere under’ the 
presidency of Mr. Martindale, Agent to the Governor General in Rédjputdna, 
did not lose sight of this aspect of the question.” 


35, A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“ Seeing the deplorable con- 

__ dition of the Hyderabad High School, I have been 

PP ho Hyderabad = High constrained to draw the attention of the authorities | 
Phosnix (12), 23rd March, $0 that institution. No one can deny the fact that the | 
institution is gradually deteriorating. The number 

of boys in the school is about 150, whereas the school can provide accom- 
modation for 285 boys............. The reason of this decline is not far to 
seek. The fall in numbers is to be attributed partly to the general ( 
inefficiency of the teaching staffand partly to the indifference and want ? 
of interest evinced by them in their work.......... The teachers of the : 
Hyderabad High School with one or two exceptions are not up to the mark, 
The school is temporarily under the management of a gentleman whose ability 
is below the average, . The senior assistant is disgusted with the Mducational 
Department and is most anxious to get admission to the Revenue Depart- 
ment, so he cannot be expected to put his heart into his work. The next 
two senior teachers who are non-graduates, arereported to have some influ- 
ence at the head office and have thus managed to remain at their native 
place for 10 or 12 years without forfeiting their claims to promotion.......... 
Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that the High School should sink 
to the level of a mofussil school. It is a pity that the expenditure of 
so much money by the Educational Department runs to waste. The 
number of students in the Matriculation class is about 15, which speaks 
volumes for the depth of degradation to which the school has sunk. Time was 
when there were 90 boys in the High School preparing for the Matricul- 
BLION ..040:5+0° This state of affairs could be easily remedied if Mr. Wright 
took care to see that the members of the teaching staff are capable men and 


devoted to their work.” 


Municipalities. 


86. ‘Surat, the city of floods and fires, has had this week one more 
devastating visitation to add to the dismal records of 

The fire at Surat. the past.......... We hope that this time the authori- 
Jém-e-Jamshed Gr. dist ties and the public will not be content with providing 
parte a Sw ae oe °F yelief to those who have been rendered homeless and 
ncn ae helpless by the fire, but will, when the immediate 
purpose of helping them has been fulfilled, look more closely into the problem 
of the prevention of such mishaps than they have done till now. A quarter 
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of'the sum hitherto expended on the relief of victims of fires in Surat ‘would, .. 
in our opinion, have sufficed to provide the city with effective means of 
protection against such periodical conflagrations. Successive generations of 
Surtis have failed to take effective measures for the preservation of their city, 
and now, at least, Governmext may be expected to step in and save the city 
in spite of itself. Whole kingdoms and empires have risen and fallen since the 
Surtis began to find their city given over as a prey to frequently recurring 
attacks of fire. But with a fatalism outbeating the records of the most 
apathetic of Eastern commupities, they have been content to permit it to drift 
where tho fates would carry it.’ [The Voice of India writes :—* The con- 
flagration which destroyed parts of Navapura in Surat on Wednesday means 
yet another blow to this city of fires and floods, Surat has become painfully 
notorious for these periodic visitations, Mr. Morison, the Collector, himself 
having had bitter experience of them during his brief tenure of office. They 
say the absence of water helped the flames very largely to spread. And yet 
when Messrs, Hope and Lely, two devoted friends of the city, pressed for a 
large supply of casily available water, they were set down as tyrants! We are. 
pleased to note that Mr. Morison’s appeal to the public of Bombay has already 
found a response. We trust the half a lakh required by Mr. Morison (it is a 
very low estimate) will soon be forthcoming. But what about nreventing the 
occurrence of other fires that impend on the doomed city, once the mistress of 
Western India and the centre of British power therein ?’’] 


Native States. 


37. It was not usual hitherto with Native Chiefs to tender resignations 
of their chiefships on the score of ill health or other 
Comments on the reported similar grounds, but during Lord Curzon’s regime 
resignation of his chiefship gych resignations have come into vogue. Only a 
by the Raja of Chamba, wai : o gee ee 
Dnydn Prakash (36), 31st Year ago Shivajirao Holkar resigned the chiefship 
March, of Indore and Shyamsinghji of Chumba, a feudatory 
7 State in the Punjab, now follows suit. His brother 
Miya Bhurising, who hitherto occupied the position of Vazir in the State, 
will be installed on the gadi by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in 
May next. The Native Chiefs seem to have been possessed by this new mania 
of tendering resignations. Some men might think that the British Government 
is not at all to blame in the matter because the resignations are purely 
voluntary. But the best course for the paramount power would be to 
expostulate with the Chiefs, who may be tired of the cares of administration, 
and to refuse to accept their resignations. Otherwise, the mania will, we are 
afraid, spread fast, and resignations of chiefship will pour in upon Government 
in large numbers. 


38. We frequently hear complaints against the authorities of the Bhor 
ee State, but as far as possible it is our desir2 that such 
Sudhdrak (43), 28th March, ™atters should be amicably settled, but when there 
is no hope of such adjustment we have no other 

alternative but to ventilate the grievances of aggrieved parties, The Inamdar of 
Bhenbatmad is one of such persons. The facts of his case are briefly these :— 
He is an Inamdar of his village and has a prescriptive right to the forest produce 
of his village. But the Chief does not allow him to enjoy the right. The 
Tnamdar appealed against the Chief’s encroachment upon his right to the Political 
Agent, but the latter returned the petition of appeal to the Inamdar without 
considering it. The Chief and the Political Agent are friends, and the 
Jatter is therefore unwilling to grant redress to any one against the former. 
The Inamdar next appealed to the Bombay Government, but his petition was 
returned to him because it was not accompanied by a copy of the Political 
Agent's order while the Political Agent refuses to give a copy. What is 
the poor Inamdar to do under these circumstances? We hope the Chicf will 
scrupulously respect the rights of his subjects and strenuously endeavour to 


promote their welfare instead of encroaching wilfully upon their immemorial 
rights. | 
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39, We beg to draw the attention of Government.to the necessity of 
taking steps to improve the present ,maladministration 
Administration of Native in the majority of the Natives States of K&thiéwér. 
> Kithiawar. aij rhe mismanagement prevailing in some of these 
tdwidno Himdyate Sistas th b dal. The Chief 
(68), 27th March. es nas now vecome a scan al, 6 vablels are 
steeped over head and ears in debt, while their 
karbharis plunder the State revenues in broad daylight and oppress 
the people at their sweet will. The people of the province are steadily 
migrating to British territory in order to escape oppression. It behoves 
the Agent to the Governor to rouse himself from his slumber and take 
steps to improve this deplorable state of affairs, Surely enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the Chiefs and growing fat at the expense of their subjects is not 
the limit of his duty. 


’ 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O Tice of the Oriental Translator ta Govern nent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th April 1994. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to ! 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alle ‘od are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ANGLO-Mara’/THI—contd. 
35 | Dny4&nodaya »»>| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... ...| Rev. Mr. T. Ib. Abbott fais 625 
36 | Dnydn Prakash | Posna .< peak OO Gas | Hari N4rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| | Bréhman); 37. 
Indu Prakist kde ...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
- ee ere aig Manager being Damodar Savl4r4m Yande : 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
88 | Mar4tha Deon Bandhu .,.| Kolh4apur .. Weekly... 4.) Sa#viiram = Amritrao = Vichare;~— Hindu} 1,400 
| (Maratha) ; 30. 
39 | Native Opinion ... | Bombay... ... Bi-weekly Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
: | wan Bréhman); 33. | 
40 | Samarth .| Kolhapur .. Weekly ,.. .| Viniyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 80) 
7 | srahman) ; 34. 
41 | Shri Saydji Vijay | Bombay... ot ae, ...| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,000 
| | : 39. 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... 4 0. ii .) Dwarken4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) : G00 
30). 
43 | Sudhdrak .. | Poona Do. | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-; 1,200 
| pawan Brahman) 3 37. 
| | 
|  ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | 
44. | O Anglo-Lusitano : Bombay... as Weekly... | Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 +“ 00 
| 
| ANGLO-SINDI, | 
At | al-Hee + Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,! 1,100 
| LL.B. ; Pleader ; 47. 
| (2) Sindhi.—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulain Ragul ; 
| Muhammadan ; 36. 
46 | Prabhat HWyderabad Do. oe Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 600 
(Sind). | 
47 | Sindhi | Sukkur (Sind). .! Do. ..| Virumal Begraj; JLindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
AnGio-URDU. | 
48 | Muslim Herald ... Bombay ee. a Daily | Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
| Muhammadan ; JO. 
| ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND | 
CGHUJAKA’TI. | 
49 Baroda Vataal Baroda .. rie, Weekly 08 ; Rimji Santuji Avte ) Hindu (Maratha) ; 1k ow 1,100 
60 | Hind Vijaya Do. pee ir eran Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 500 
| | unde). 
| EnGnisn, MARATHI AND | 
| IK ANARKSE. | 
5] roe Patr® ... | Dharw4r see] Weekly ... ,.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
| yist) 5 % +49 
so '| Wevistiak Vuthhay ..{ Bijapur... Do. | Anndji Gopal Jortbur; Hindu (Derhasis 800 
: Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
) 
58 | Prakdshak... s | Do. ) Do. ae eee Govind Gangidhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka-| 300 
: ! nastha Brahman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PorTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM,. 
54, | O Bombaense .... Bombay... wo, Weekly ... | B. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 vee 500 
| 
GUJARATI. | 
55 | Akhb4r-e-Isldm ... ...| Bombay .. ...| Daily = Kazi Ismail k4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 2,600 
ow. 
56 Akhbfr-e-Souddgar Do. as ine To, ane tte Nindbhai Ratanji Chichgar H PArsi ; 48 2,800 
57 Bombay Sama4char i Do, nee i Do. es ae care Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 4,000 
rsi 3 35. 
58 | Broacn Mitr4é _,., .».| Brovch ,,. ..| Weekly... w.| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 
| Brahman) ; 34, 
59 | Broach Samf4chér... ae ees Re ee ee} Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; 45 ... od 500 
60 | Deshi Mitri sro ...| Surat ey. ...| K4shidés Bhagvéndés; Hindu (Kéchia, i.e,| 1,490 
| a vegetable seller); 44, 
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GuJarkt1—-continued. 

61 | Din Mani... -| Broach ... | Weekly ... ; “ania) . — Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 4 

62 | Fursad see -, Bombay ... .| Monthly .eo| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 45... 7955 

63 | Gap Sap oe vin: Ge i «>| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnegar & Co. see 800 

64 | Hitechchhu see | Ahmedabad — ...| Weekly ... eos] Kalidas Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 350 

65 | Jain ae Do. a ts 7 .; atechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
anin); 30. 

66 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma ‘es Bombay ... i on o.| dtatansbaw Iramji Acharia; Parsi ; 29 soo, 1,000 
67 | Kaira Vartaman ... veel Kaira ee <. Ses .-| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| : . Shravak Pania) ; 56, 

68 | KAthi4wddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad Do. »..| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 400 

| Brihman) ; AG. 
69 Loka Mitra oes! Bombay o08 ove Bi-weekly | 00 ves “ee 
70 | Mahi K4ntha Gazctte ..., Sadra vel Weaeklycee eo-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 000 
| | | Brahman); 45. 
71 | Navadéri Prakash ... ooo, Navee@ri ... a «| Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
72 | Nure Elan: sai vos Bombay ... .| Mouthly... wo, Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 38 600 
73 | Ny4yadarshak ... wee Ahmedabad | Fortnightly — ...| Gatélal Mansukhlal; Hindu — (Visashrimdli 150 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
74 | Praja Mitra ced Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ves} Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 27 
75 | Praja Pokar coe wee, Surat ...| Weekly ... ae Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... ei 500 
76 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat vie] Bombay... ar 2 _ Nagindas Mancharain; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; | 1,090 
| |. §8., 
77 «| Punch Dand cal ae i Aes sal Saciak #8 Bhagvandas ; Ifindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43, 
78 |Samsher Bahadur... eo. Abmedabad i eee | Savaibhai Riichand; Hindu (Shravak 159 
| Dania) 3 62. 
79 |Sdnj Vartaman ... . Bombay ... soo} Daily — ove ee) Messrs, Ardeshir & Co, Partners being — }, 201 
| (1) Ardeshir Byramyji Patel, J. Po; Parsi; 49. | 
| °. Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi ; 
| (3) gre shir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
80 | Sind Vartamian ee Kar4chi ... | Weekly oe » Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutehi Talla) 250 
8] | Stri Bodh ... ve ae Bombay ... ...| Monthly | Kaikhasru Navroji K4braéji, J.P.; Parsi; Gl... 590 
| 
82 |Surat Akhbar — os . Surat ...| Weekly | Phirozsh4h Kdalji Patel; Parsi; 49... es 300 
! | 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ci Mahudha .| ee | Mancklal Visashrimali ; Hindu (Bania) ;, 175 
| | 
HIND!. | | 
g4 | Pandic vee 1o| Poona os 10. Weekly oe --| Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe; [Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 3. 
85 «(| Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... aa ee Oe : Pandit. Lajya Rymji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. 
KANARKESE. 
Digviiaya ... -_ ree} Gadag on ...| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 1c0 
ia obese (Devany, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
87 Karnatak Vritta oe .| Dhérwar i es .1(1) Shivrarn Mahddevy Khdnolkar; Hindu §00 
(Karh4da B réhman) ; ; 34. 
(2) Anndichérya = Baél4charya paceeal. ; Windu 
pee (Deshasth Bri prem. 34. : 7 
ki Bandhus... ccc} Do, cee fei i cies | Gururdo Réaghavenc A Rh pur” *Hindn 150 
38 | lo : | (Deshasth Brahman); 
89 | Loka Mitra ois | Haveri (Dbdr-; Do. ... »..| Gundo Nelgire Niteir Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brihman) ; 28. eae : 
tah ce oa .e-| Dharwar Ss oe ae eee} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jath4r; Hindu (Kar- a 
90 | BApnenm | hdda aterm a bas Wiedd ( 
‘Ie Ranjini ses woe} Gadag eee weal. ANCe:.. 00s eoo| Gaurishankar Rampras indu (Kanoja 200 
ol | Rasik Ken) Bréhman); 41, 
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MARATHI. | 


92 | Arunodaya ass vo] RHOUE sac ooo] Weekly coe ...| Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 600 
Brahman). 
93 | A’rydvart ... bee coe} Dhulia ... ek ae Co eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thoimbre ; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Yajurvedi Bréhman); 34. 
94 | Bakul a, Ae | Ratnagiri “i eh 8 .../ Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 


95 | Belgaum Samachar is:| ea aks «+ Hari Bhikéji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 

| 4). 

96 | Bhu’t as ne .«+| Bombay .. | Monthly «es Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 

(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

97 | Bramhodaya ove ...| Kolhapur .»-| Weekly ... ...| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 

| Pr@hman); 51. 

98 | Chandanshu ‘ns vee} Tascaon ... a a ee .«| Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 

| | shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

92 | Chandrak4Ant ies ...| Chikodi ... ‘Ke B70, tas ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

! | piwan Brahman) ; 40. 

100 | Chandrodaya ee ...| Chiplun ... ae i ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
| | Bréhinan); 49. 


LOl : Chikitsak ... ins eee Belvaum ae bs ee wei ADA Ramchandra Savant; Hindu (Maratha) 600—700 
| : 42. 
102 | Chitragupta ne eee wa DO a cool Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdada 100 
| Brahman) ; 58. 
103 | Dakshin Vritta  ... ...; Kolhapur re i ere | Sedishiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
| ! seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
104 | Deshakilavartam4n va.) Erandol ... peek: IO ae | Mahadev Pandurange Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | ! Brahman) ; 32. 
105 | Dharma... vee prety: ieee Os Oey: Page ee Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpaiwan 201) 
: | | Brahman) ; 48. 
106 | Dhwrwar Vritta ... veo} Dharwar or i a | Rio Saheb Antiji Ramchandra Joclekar ; 800) 
| | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 56. 
107 | Dnyan S4gar a we Kolhapur ae eee ...) Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- J00 


man); 4°. 
108 | Hindu Punch fe Tae Zs ae ei Krishogsi Kashindth Phadke, Hindu (Chitptwan 600 
| , Brahman); +7. 

109 | Jagadddarsh ile .../ Ahmednagar — .s i eee ..| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- poy 
: piwan Brahman); 51. 
110 Jagadhitechchhu «+. aa) SOOM: 5s hos | i” Ree ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-|. 2,500 
) wan Brahman); 74 
lll | SagatsumAch4r ... <<) oe me Bie: aes «| Trimbak A’b4ji Rije; Hindu (Kayasth 500 

| Prabhu) ; 40. 


112 | Kal a eos ct POOMR. as. a or ...| Shivrdm Mahddev Parianjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 

113 | Kalpataru ... i sae Sholapur st Ae a .o| Govind Narayan Kaikade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman); 45. 

114) Karmanuk eee o Poona-e oe ee ee ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; WUindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 


| Brahman) ; 37. 
416 | Reral Koxil is ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 
| Brahman) ; 49. 
116 | Kesari Vee 1) POOMA ... ...| Weekly ... ...| B4l Gangidhar Tilak, BA., LLB.; Hindu) 24,500 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
117 | Khdndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... ...| Do... «1 Bhan. Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
Brahman) ; 26. | 
118 | Khandesh Vaibhav _....; Do... ot ee oe ...| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
| Br4hman) ; 39. 
119 | Lokamata .. ... __....! Vengarla ..| Do. ... ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. 
120 Mah4rdshtra Vritta  .. | Sdtdra ... ick TO ea ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 


121 | Moda Vritta 


38. 
| Meare eee eS ...| KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Kochara... .»»| Monthly ei saaébi oe 


¢e@ 


122 | Mumbai Punch ... es 


123 | Mumbai Vaibhav ae Bombay... Saray ss ../ Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| | pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
124 | Do. 


| 
125 |N agar Samachar... oo.) ANMCADAGRE —,,.. 20s cee ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 — o. 100 


} 
} 
| 


Mumbai Vaibhav it a a ot Wetec do. a Ree 


126 | Nasik Vritta —..., ooo! Nasik ... et ae: ee ...| Yashvant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
127 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... a Nipani ... a eee .. Vishnu R4mehandra Vijéparkar; Hindu 80 


| (Deshastha Brahman); 50. 
128 | Nydy Sindhu _,,, ves Ahmednagar .,.| Do... vee) Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth ADU 
| : Brahman) ; 30. 
129 | Pandhari Bhushan sas Pandharpur. sot Do. ~ sae «| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwany 75 

Brdahman) ; 38 | 
Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 41. 


130 Pandkari Mitra eee eee Do. eer ee: Do, ees coe 


| | | 
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MaRritTHi—continued. 
131 | Poona Vaibhav... .»-| Poona .| Weekly ... .| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
: Brahman); 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Do. ess | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
Br4hman) ; 39. | 
133 | Pratod ove ‘| Islampur on WO es | Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
134 | Righav Bhushan... seal BOO * 6ch Do. — see .| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
135 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. -.|Balchand Hiraéchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
fe? 
136 | Satya Sadan | Alibag eoo| Do. iva’ Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitptwan Brah- 200 
| man); 52. 
137 | Satya Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri re mee #2 ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. 
138 | Shahu Vijay vo Kolhapur rs Do. >| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 500 
| man); oO. 
159 | Sholipur Samichir eoo| Sholapur sal SOs .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamé4ti) ; 45 ACO 
i146 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda _ vs a ae ..-| Balabhai Janubhai; Mubammadan (Shaikh) ; 1E0 
| | ! 43. 
141 | Shri Shahu o0e coe] ULATA — see sat De ° -| Vainan Hari Dhavie ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
| man); 22. 
142 Shubh Suchak at Ae ee Do. : | Vishnu Narayan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 150 
| 3 Brahman) ; 30. 
143 | Sumant |. Karad oes eee! Do. eee} Mahadev Dimodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 290 
| tha Brahman); 33. 
LL, | Udyamotkarsh .».| Bombay eee Oy ..| Ganesh Naréavan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 609 
! | | Brahman) ; Jv. 
145 | Vidya Vilws ose ‘oe Kolhapur ae ioe ...| Shankar Raghundith Gokhale; UHindu (Chit- 500 
| | | | pawan Draiman); 49. 
146 , Vidyarthi .. ee wee} Nandurbar 2 ee .... Sadishiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| | Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar | Boinbay,... --| Monthly... vee (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni os es 60) 
| | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunith Moramkar ; 
| | Hindu (Guud Saraswat Bréhiman). 
148 | Vrittasvr ... Kn | Wet — ooo! Weekly ... ‘al Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan brahman) ; 31. 
149 | Vritta Sudha — evs | Satara coc os vee) Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
150 | Vyip4ri ons »..| Eoona me. 20 3, | Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 38. 
| 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... -| Weekly ... ia Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
152 | Muir-ul-Islam oe ae ae Do. von Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; ca 
| 65. 
| 
1538 | Sind Sudhar sie ae cae er Do. ee Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
154 | Sookree wan ian. See ca oat Bes «+ Jhamatmal Liilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Uronu. 
155 Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay -| Monthly » Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. | 
156 Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... ‘| Weekly ee || Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamic Farrakh;} 1,600 
: Muhammadan ; 50. 
157 |Guru Ghantal Punch .{ Do. «. ae ra Sea ae 
158 | Sultin-ul- Akhbar w-| Do. cos eee] Daily eve || Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh: 400 
Muha mmadan ; 00. 
159 | Tejarati Gazette oe. coe] D0. ave coe] Monthlyeoe im Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 5CC 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
163 | Tohfa-i-Dezcan .o eee] Poona .4. see] Weekly ove = Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammaan z00 


(Shaik); 36. 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the} number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or 4) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


Hg been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
i | in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Ever since India passed under alien subjection her position has been 
ss that of a milch cow. The British have no doubt. 
PO in por of India under yescued India from the despotism of the Muham- 
Deshabhakta (19), 5th April. T™Madans and the Mahrattas, but they do not hesitate 
to plunder her money like dacoits and freebooters, 
All industrial and commercial undertakings in the country are in the hands of 
Kuropeans, and the natives are thrown uvon agriculture as their only means of 
subsistence. Hence it is that dire poverty is rampant in the country and the 
people die in thousands at the first touch of famine. The revenues of India are 
wasted by Government in unprofitable military expeditions, The authorities act 
upon the principle of “ might is right”’ aud turn a deaf ear to the public outery 
against this waste of India’s money. ‘The only direction in which retrenchment 
is practised by Government is the expenditure on education. Mr. '‘fata’s muni- 
ficent project for a Research University is allowed to languish for want of funds, 
because Government are unwilling to contribute to it the paltry sum of 
Rs. 50,000 a year, although it can spare the enormous sum of 36 lakhs for 
sending an expedition to Tibet. ‘l'axes are growing increasingly burdensome to 
the people, and no relief is afforded by Government in spite of the accumulating 
surpluses in the Budget. We can only sit quict in these circumstances and 
console curselves with the reflection that our dependent condition alone is to 
blame for the miseries we have to endure. 


2, It is certainly a cruel irony of fate that a country which at one time 
enjoyed prosperity should subsequently be reduced 
Reflections on the present to adversity. India was once called “ the land of 
—rT condition of Hin- gold,” and the name was quite appropriate at the 
Kél(112), 8th April. time. But at present how little gold is left in the 
country! Formerly, this country was by the grace of 
God inhabited by Hindus only and was therefore called Hindustan. But now 
it is not soinhabited. Hindus of the present day may boast of Hindu parentage, 
but they do not show themselves to be Hindus by their deeds. At one time Hin- 
dustan could boast of everything that was good and great. There were poets like 
Valmiki, heroes like Bhima, devoted sons like Rama, kings like Bhoja, patriots 
like Ramdas. They were Hindus, indeed! But what a sad contrast do the 
modern inhabitants of Hindustan present when compared with their worthy and 
illustrious ancestors |! How degenerate do we seem to be! ‘They were pious and 
virtuous, while we are ignorant, selfish and servile. We are void of sell-respect 
and are content with very little. We do not care whorules over us as long as we 
get food to eat. We quarrel among ourselves and are dishonest. Above all, we 
are confirmed fatalists, and it is no wonder that we are made the sport of fate. 
Hlsewhere the paper publishes some verses contributed by a correspondent in 
which the latter deplores the present impoverished conilition of the country, tie 
spirit of irreligiousness that, according to him, is pervading the land and the 
want of courage among the people, and calls upon the gods Rama and Krishna, 
the slayers of Ravan and Jansa respectively, whether they do not hear the 
Aryans’ loud lamentations and cries for deliverance. | 


3. ‘The Financial Statement for the current official year was ushered iuto 
the Viceregal Legislative Council two weeks ago with 

The Budget Debate in the an unusual flourish of trumpets. The trumpets were 
- Supreme Legislative rhe blown louder than in the past for two reasons. First, 
| Pi aan there was another surplus, the seventh in succession 
since 1898-99, which made up with previous surpluses 

‘the colossal amount of over 28 crores of rupees; and secondly, there was the 
approaching departure of the Viceroy after a strenuous but far from statesmanlike 
‘administration of the country for the usual quinquennial period. It is, indeed, 
fortunate, as the late Marquis of Salisbury remarked in 1879, when at the head 
of the India Office, that the Indian satrapy was limited to five years, And 
: though the present satrap, for reasons which need not be recounted here, has been 
‘lucky enough to get the option of another term of two years, it would be.a 
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dangerous precedent to allow any extension beyond the orthodox period. An ex- 
tended Viceroyalty, experience teaches us, may be a blessing or a curse according 
to the character of itsadministration. No Viceroyalty, not even that of the much- 
abused Lord Lytton, has been of a more maleficent character than that of Lord 
Curzon, who is consumed with the ambition of retiring in a blaze of transient glory 
midst the applause of a sycophantic Press and the barbaric din of the coterie of 
his admirers. But there will be time enough to speak of the results of bis five 
years’ tenure of office. Since, however, he has laid the flattering unction to 
his soul and grandiloquently prattled about India having been ‘ better equipped,’ 
‘better guarded,’ and improved in her agriculture, her commerce, her 
education, her irrigation, her railways and what not, it 1s meet that some 
of the salient points of the latest Budget should be examined.... ..... But let us 
touch upon the broad facts. What do we find therein? Practically this, That 
irresponsible as is the Government of India, it has grown more irresponsible so 
far as the conservation of public finance is concerned. And no Government has 
been more reckless in this matter than the Government of Lord Curzon. It 
seems to have carried its imperiousness and autocracy to a point which the general 
tax-payer can only pronounce as intolerable, In the first place, it has set at 
defiance all sound canons of public finance. More. It has gloried in that 
defiance by pointing out to us the surpluses of the past few years, in spite of 
the alarming expenditure, both Civil and Military, and without ‘any fresh 
burden of taxation’ on the people! In the second place, it has refused to respond 
to the popular appeal for further remission of taxation. In the third place, it 
has indulged in additional expenditure which would never pass unchallenged in 
a Committee of the House of Commons. In the fourth place, it has again 
succumbed to the British treasury by relieving it of estimates which with 
its deficit of seven millions it is so inconvenient to include in its budget, 
And in the last place, it has indulged in the grossest possible optimisms 
which could be scarcely justified by a close examination of the ¢rue economic 
condition of the country.......... The surpluses of the last few budgets are 
partly owing to the State-managed currency, but on this subject so much 
has been said and written that we deem it wholly superfluous to say a 
word more. We should, however, point out to the reader that the 
difference bet ween the 13-pence rupee of natural currency and the 16-pence 
rupee of State-manipulated currency is the percentage of the wnseen indirect 
taxation clapped on the shoulders of the over-taxed Indian besides the load of 
seven crores. And yet Lord Curzon, with an audacity which is amazing, 
eulogised his administration which had achieved this marvel of larger 
expenditure without a pie of added taxation. This is the way dust is thrown in 
the eyes of the public, and the delusion about surpluses, coupled with unsound 
finance, is perpetuated among the ignorant here and the still more ignorant 
British public in England.......... To us it is a matter of the greatest humilia- 
tion that, notwithstanding the fact that India remunerates most handsomely its 
Viceroy, Finance Minister and other great functionaries, it should be provided 
with drivelling or inflated mediocrities,who, under the guise of statesmanship, 

erpetrate the most unstatesmanlike deeds in finance and administration 
during their terms of office. So long as England sends out such mischievous 
men there can be no hope of salvation for the Indian people.” 


4. ‘We have lately nace having a plethora of surpluses, though these 
surpluses do not prevent constant addition to the 
Phanis (12), 30th March. mind Saar debt of India and the steady impoverishment 
-of her people. Ifwe have more money than we know how to spend why should 
we run into further debts and why should a full meal a day be a prohibited 
luxury to our teeming millicns?......... Give the people a full meal a day, 
deliver them from the bondage of gonstant anxiety and care and everything else 
will follow in its time. Look at Japan.......... How did she achieve her present 
greatness? Was not her present national awakening preceded by an industrial 
awakening? And why should we not expect that the methods that have 
answered so well in the case of Japan will also help to bring about an era of 
prosperity and greatness in India ? We hope Government would give the matter 
their best attention.” 


ll 


5. “The Budget for the year 1904-1905 is like the past few Budgets—a 
prosperity budget, for the Finance Minister estimates 
Mahratia (10), 8rd April. for the next year a surplus amounting to £918,700. 
‘ainies The surplus cannot, however, be taken as an 
unmistakeable indication of the prosperity of the country, for the increases of 
revenue in the new year are under such heads as land revenue, excise and 
railways. The same is the case with the increases of revenue in the revised 
estimates. The largest of these increases are under the heads of opium, excise, 
mint and railway. The opium revenue, the mint revenue, and the railwa 
revenue are always dependent on uncertainties not necessarily related to the 
material condition of the people in this country. An increase in the opium 
revenue means only a larger consumption of opium by foreign countries 
and capricious fluctuations of prices. The mint profits depend upon the require- 
ments for coin in the country, which are always so fluctuating that it would be 
entirely fallacious to base thereon any argument to prove the prosperity or other- 
wise of the people. The railway profits are entirely dependent upon season 
conditions and the prices in foreign countries—a combination of factors equally 
fluctuating and unreliable. And as regards excise, an increase of revenue under 
that head is unmeaning to a certain extent at least, ‘To use Sir Edward Law’s 
own words, ‘ satisfactory as is from one point of view a growth of excise revenue, 
we could not regard with satisfaction any increase which might possibly be 
attributed to increased consumption of alcohol in excess of the legitimate 
requirements of those classes among the population to whom from long habit 
and custom alcohol in moderation is a virtual necessity.’ As regards expenditure, 
the total increase over last year is estimated at £1,391,300 and is distributed 
principally over the civil departments, public works and army services, the last 
item alone absorbing an increase of £1,258,400. The British troops get an 
increase of about £500,000 in their pay, and £700,000 will be spent over new 
guns, rifles, &c. Under the Civil Services, the increase of expenditure is shared 
by the educational, police; medical and political departments, ‘The above details 
will show the true vharacter and significance of the increases of revenue and the 
spirit of the policy of increased expenditure. The Finance Minister may deserve 
to be congratulated upon the surpluses, but it is a question whether he can be 
congratulated equally upon the account he gives of these surpluses.”’ 


6. Ifthe main interest of the Budget debate in the Viceregal Council this 

Voi Tadia (17). oth YCOe centered round Lord Curzon’s pregnant and lucid 
Pee oo speech reviewing the progress of the last five years and 
expounding the principles which had guided the policy 

of his Government, the speeches that preceded it are also well worthy of study. 
They are characterised by an ability of which any political Senate might be proud. 
The Honourable Dr, Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya had prepared a number of statistical 
tables, one of which proved that since the days of Sir Richard Temple, who was 
Finance Minister from 1868 to 1874, it had not fallen to the lot of any of his 
successors to present four successive Budgets showing substantial surpluses, as 
Sir Edward Law was in the position to show. When he analysed the causes of 
this apparently unique good fortune, the Honourable Member found that the 
tongue which was so ready to pour fourth its congratulations evinced a tendency 
to falter, for the surpluses were mainly the result of stability of exchange and of 
increased taxation from 1883-84 onwards. That stability, he argued, had been 
productive of hardship to the agricultural classes in the way which has so often 
been described....... Having argued that the present currency policy of Govern- 
‘ment was causing considerable hardship to the agricultural classes, the Honour- 
able Dr. Mukhopadhyaya took the somewhat strange course of advocating a 
reduction, not of the land tax, but of the income-tax. The Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale was more logical when he suggested the abolition of the excise duty, a 
further reduction of the salt tax and a lowering of the land revenue demand, 
especially in the United Provinces, Bombay and Madras. In noticing the 
Financial Statement we had occasion to remark that Sir Edward Law’s defence 
of the excise duty was on the face of it half-hearted. Ho has put forward the best 
defence that his ingenuity could devise and his position as Finance Minister 
perhaps made it incumbent upon him to offer. Member after member exposed 
the weak points of his defence, and he practically made no reply....... Sir Edward 
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Law had no answer to give to Dr. Bhandarkar’s question why the deficiency 
of revenue caused by the abolition of the excise duty should not be made up, 
if necessary, by increasing the duty on Lancashire goods. ‘lhe answer was 
obvious, and it is difficult to see why the Finance Minister should not have 
remained content with the admission made in the despatch of 22nd October 
last concerning the overpowering influence of Lancashire and Dundee mer- 
chants, and why he shouid have taken it upon himself to defend a measure for 
which the Government was not really responsible, and which he is not 
willing to defend on the only ground on which his predecessors supported it. 
Most telling were the figures quoted by Mr. Gokhale to show how the land 
revenue demand had increased during recent years in the United Provinces, 
Bombay and Madras. Between the years 1856—1902 the land revenue in the 
United Provinces increased by 10 per cent., while the cropped acreage remained 
practically stationary. In Madras during the same period the revenue 
increased by 25 per cent., while the cropped acreage increased 6) per cent. In 
Bombay between 1886 and 1900 the land revenue rose by 10 per cent. with- 
out any increase in the cropped acreage. Sir Kdward was not ina position to 
explain how this was consistent with the supposition that the burden of taxation 
on the agricultural classes had not been increasing. He professed to correct 
Mr. Gokhale’s figures for the whole of India, and argued that the eritic had 
forgotten the existence of Berar and certain special circumstances in Burma 
and the Punjab. As Mr. Gokhale’s complaint was not foundea on the increase 
of revenue absolutely, but relatively to the cropped area, we are not sure if Sir 
Edward’s answer was to the point. All that the Finance Minister could show 
was that, excluding Burma, the Punjab and Berar, the percentage of increase of 
revenue was 14, and not 22 percent. But what about the cropped acreage, 
which, Mr. Gokhale showed, had increased only 2 per cent.? ” 


7. ‘The discussion of the Indian Budget in the Supreme Legislative 
Council was of a more varied character than usual. 
That was due to the larger number of additional 
members who had been invited to support the U niver- 
sities Bill with the weight of their educational experience. We note that Dr. 
Mukhopadhyaya urged the abolition of the income-tax, but that his views were 
disapproved by the Honourable Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, the Honourable Mr. Bose 
and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. In our judgment the principle of this impost 
as applied to this country with its family system is extremely inequitable. An 
officer drawing a salary of one hundred rupees, but with only three mouths to 
feed, is decidedly better off than an officer receiving a salary oi two hundred 
rupees and having to support a family of ten or fifteen members. But both of 
them are called upon to contribute to the State Exchequer upon the basis of their 
total income irrespective of the considerations of necessary expenditure. What 
applies to Indian officers applies to professional men also. The impost is just in 
theory, but inequitable in its practical operation.......... In the debate on the 
Budget we find that considerable stress was laid upon the necessity of 
spending more on education. In fact, questions of educational reform found 
a prominent place in the discussion.......... The Honourable Mr. Morison 
proposed that in the event of continued prosperity Government should set 
aside a million sterling next year to endow a school for advanced study, 
The suggestion was too good to be accepted and acted upon when the demands 
of the military octopus have to be met, and a ‘ peaceful’ mission has to be carried 


Gujarati (20), 38rd April, 
Eng, cols, 


— out at an outlay of what is likely to mount up to a crore by the time it is 


concluded. Mr. Morison is perhaps not aware that the eternal plea of want of 
funds comes in when such beneficent projects like his are pressed upon the 
attention of Government. Though we approve of Mr. Morison’s idea, we do not 
see why he advocates the establishment of a separate school, when it is quite 
open to Government to accede to Mr. ‘l'ata’s request for an annual contribution 
of fifty thousand rupees.,........ Dr. Bhandarkar advocated the abolition of 
the excise duties, and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale exposed the hollowness 
of Sir Edward Law’s extraordinary contention that the cotton excise duties 
were economically sound, and that the revenue they brought in could not 
be done without, ‘The Honourable Mr. Cable also criticised the remarks 
of the Finance Member on this subject. ‘These unjust duties have done 
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not a little harm to the mill industry in this country, and the Honourable 
Mr. Cable sarcastically inquired on which of India’s struggling industries 
the next blow was to fall. He contended that the nascent Indian enterprise 
required sympathetic consideration and cited in support of his contention the 
instance of the paper industry which was being crushed out by foreign 
competition ...... The speech of His Highness the Aga Khan, in which he 
advocated the disbandment of the military forces kept by Native Princes and 
a contribution by them towards the common military defence of the country, 
shows how the wind has gradually begun to blow under the present regime. 
The suggestion has obviously more behind it than is apparent on the surface, 
and our view is confirmed by Lord Curzon’s remarks on the subject. The 
question is not so easy as His Highness the Aga Khan is inclined to believe. 
Ii. is easy for him to suggest the change than for the parties directly 
concerned to accept it without the fullest consideration. rom Lord Curzon’s 
concluding speech it 1s clear that His Lordship at any rate is resolved to return 
to India to complete his programme of reform, and amongst the questions to be 
dealt with inthe coming year will be police reform, irrigation and railway 
reorganization. His Excellency seems to think that the era of recuperative 
reform began five years ago when he assumed Viceregal office and that the 
culminating point has now been reached. It is human nature to look on and 
admire one’s own handiwork, and we are not surprised that Lord Curzon has his 
own human frailties also.’’ 


8. “The annual Financial Statement was presented to the Viceroy’s 


Hyderabad Jouraal (4) Council on Wednesday last. There is once more a 
90th, March. ’ big surplus. That is happy news! But the features 
of the last year’s Budget are not observable in this 
year’s Budget. Last year, while commenting on the Budget, we expressed a 
hope that at the next Budget the salt tax would be entirely done away witi and 
the minimum of taxable income raised further, but the Government has made 
no change in this direction. No further remission of taxation is announced, and 
no prospect has been held out that a boon will be forthcoming. It is really 
disappointing to see that in the midst of a period of such abounding plenty the 
Government has been able to do nothing for the relief of the tax-payer, but has 
increased the already heavy military expenditure.” 


9, “The debate on the Budget in the Supreme Legislative Council this 

sii: alae" ite a time was marked by even more vigour and variety 
‘i oe agp’ (29), srd than are usually discernible in such debates. Thanks 
i aia to an LEnglish Member, who is by no means a 
visionary, it also brought into practical discussion at least one question 
which no native member of the Council would have dared to bring forward 
without the certainty of being laughed out as an academic politician, or 
bringing upon him the reproach of talking nonsense and wasting the time of 
the Council. Even apart from Mr. Morison’s very novel and remarkable 
suggestion about the founding of a Native Utopia, there were other features 
about the Budget debate to make it noteworthy. It gave, for instance, a man 
like Dr. Bhandarkar an opportunity to make a little excursion into the field 
of politics, and to give the benefit of his long experience and mature wisdom 
to the Senators engaged in finding a solution of the many political, social and 
economic problems affecting the destinies of the people. ‘Then there was the 
Aga Khan’s speech, a most statesmanlike contribution to the discussion of the 
military problem of the Empire. And, to crown all, there was a great speech 
‘from the Viceroy himself—reviewing his five years’ stewardship, explaining 
the aims and aspirations of his Viceroyalty, and vindicating himself from many 
unjust charges and accusations which his opponents have brought against him. 
The debate is altogether a conclusive answer to those who hold that the 
nominated members are merely the tools of the Government, that the present 
number of Councillors is not sufficient to get the wants, the views and the 
aspirations of the people of India ventilated in the Council, that only the 
elected members do their duty by the people, and that a certain school of 
politicians in the country is the sole repository of patriotism, political wisdom 
and constructive statesmanship.......... The official members showed in the 
course of the debate they were not without their views on great administrative 
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problems, and that they had not only thought over them, but strenuously 
laboured to arrive at a satisfactory solution of them, ‘hey do not themselves 
claim perfection, and their work may easily show some defects, But they 
claim to have made sustained and sincere efforts to improve the administration, 
and to have thereby lightened at least partially the suffering and misery of the 
people. And when one looks without prejudice and bias into their record of work 
in this direction, one cannot honestly help confessing that it is more honourable 
and splendid than that of any foreign administration in the annals of history.” ° 


10. ‘In summing up the debate on the Budget in the meeting of the 

: Supreme Legislative Council on Wednesday last, Lord 

: — an te ward 2 Curzon took the opportunity to review his own admi- 
 Malratla (10), grd April.  nistration from 1898 to 1903. His Lordship belongs 
to that class of statesmen who are never content to 

leave the judgment of their own work to others. But intensely permeated as his 
speeches are with a spirit of self-consciousness, one cannot help admiring the 
man who has in bim so much work. Tho work is, of course, done according 
to his own lights ; we cannot blame him for not seeing eye to eye with 
ourselves on the principles on which the Government of India should be 
carried on for the ultimate good of the Indian people........... In an 
exhaustive speech His Lordship reviewed his five years’ administration with 
a view to show that, in the case of most of the twelve administrative reforms 
which he had chalked out for himself when he took up the reidns of administra- 
tion, he has either carried out his object or reached such a point that continuity 
was assured. IJlis Lordship is prepared to take credit for settling the frontier 
policy satisfactorily, for solving the currency difficulty by accepting the gold 
standard for India, for entering into provincial settlements with subordinate 
Governments so as to carry the principle of financial decentralisation one step 
further, for reducing taxation to a certain extent, for taking measures to secure 
the preservation of Indian antiquities and archeological curiosities, for 
permanently fixing the lines for leave rules so as to prevent the frequency of 
official transfers, for reducing the bulk of official reports, for getting a 
substantial reduction in the rates of telegrams to Europe and so on. ‘There is 
another category of reforms about which His Lordship is not so very confident 
of the result. ‘I'he University reform would be one item in this category, and 
Lord Curzon claims that the reconstitution of the Universities and the latest 
Government Kesolution on the subject of education in India in all its branches 
practically completes His Lordship’s scheme of educational reform both on the 
theoretical and the practical side. In the matter of economic development Lord 
Curzon claims that agriculture has received considerable attention at the hands 
of Government, and that the solicitude of Government for the industrial 
regeneration of the country may be judged wby the Assam Tea Planters’ Act, 
the institution of a tea-cess, the passing of the Mines Act, the constitution 
of the Mining Department, the imposition of countervailing sugar duties, the 
grants for indigo rsearch, the passing of the Electricity Act, the opening 
up of new coal-fields, the reduction ot coal freights and the steady increase in 
the railway rolling-stock ! As for commercial advance, it is to be measured by 
the endeavour which His Lordship has made by sending out deputations for 
opening trade routes beyond the frontier of India. Above all, Lord Curzon 
would have us look at the successive surpluses resulting in the accounts’ of the 
Indian Government for the last five years as indicating an era of recuperation 
which has been proceeding without a break. ‘There is not the least doubt 
that, Lord Curzon really believes all that he bas said in the matters referred 
to above. Anda man with an ordinary ambition would perhaps be inclined 
to regard the results of His Lordship’s work during the last five yoars as 
satisfactory, All the above, however, are matters upon which we have 
expressed our own opinion from time to time. There are other points, however, 
which Lord Curzon has for the first time introduced into his speech, and which 
will have to be dealt with in some detail af an early opportunity. We 
shall here mention only the more important of these. One of them relates 
to the cumplaint of the Indian people that they have received no_ political 
concessions under Lord Curzon’s regime, and another to their complaint that 
natives are not allowed a fair share in the honours and emoluments of the 
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public service notwithstanding their ability and fitness therefor. Both 
these complaints are too well known to need any detailed statement, Lord 
Curzon says that he sympathises most deeply with the aspirations of the 
Indians towards greater national unity and with their desire to play a part 
in the public life of their country. But says His Lordship: ‘I do not 
think that the salvation of India is to be sought on the field of politics 
at the present stage of her development, and it is not my conception of 
statesmanship to earn a cheap applause by offering so-called boons for 
which the country is not ready, and for which my successors, and not 
I, would have to pay the price. The country and its educated classes, 
in my view, are making a steady advance in the path of intellectual and 
moral progress. ‘They have every reason to be proud of what they have achieved. 
as long as they listen to the wise voices among their own leaders, but that progress 
will be imperilled and thrown back if it is associated with a perpetual clamour 
for constitutional change and with an unreasoning abuse of those who do not 
grant it. We think comment on the above is almost superfluous. The other 
complaint is thus replied to by Lord Curzon. ‘The highest posts in civil employ- 
ment in India must, according to [lis Excellency, be held by [nglishmen, and as 
for the subordinate posts he has attempted to show by figures that whether it be 
the number or the proportion of posts or the amount of pay, there has been a pro- 
gressive increase in native employment and a progressive decline in European 
employment, ‘showing how honestly and faithfully the British Government his - 
fulfilled its pledge, and how hollow is the charge which we so often hear of a bar 
of exclusion against the children of the soil? In lis Lordship’s opinion you may 
search through history, and since the days of the Roman Empire you will find no 
parallel to the trust placed in the natives of India by the British Government ! 
The only reply that need be given is this. If we take into account all the posts 
in the Government service carrying Ks. 75, the statement about a progressive 
increase in the employment of the natives may be true. But that docs not 
solve the whole question, which is not whether the Europeans are numerically 
more than the natives in the public service, but whether there are, in the 
first place, as many natives as there ought to be, if we judge of the matter with 
reference to their ability and fitness, and whether the almost permanent dissocia- 
tion of the natives of India from the most lucrative and responsible posts is not 
bound to have a demoralising offect upon the political prospects of the people 
of this country. Lord Curzon has skilfully avoided the principal question at 
issue, and all the laboriously collected and artfully paraded statistics used by 
him in his speech will therefore fail to carry conviction to reasonable minds.” 


11. ‘* Lord Curzon, in his Budget speech, addressed himself to the criticism 
that he had granted no political concessions to the 
natives of the soil, but had been occupied mainly 
with the reform of the administrative machinery. 
‘When I came out to India,’ said His Excellency, ‘every public body 
or society without exception that addressed me urged me to pursue a_ policy 
of administrative reform ’..,...... But now no criticism is said to be more 
familiar to him than that no one in India desires administrative reform at 
all, and that the only benefactor of the people is he who gives them political 
concessions. We are not quite sure if the critics have really performed a 
somersault of this description : we are inclined to think that by administrative 
reform Lord Curzon means one thing and his critics another. The words, 
however, are immaterial : let us look to the substance of the criticism. That 
‘criticism, as we understand it, is that while a number of posts and Boards and 
other organizations have been brought into existence or are about to be 
created, no substantial good has as yet resulted from them, nor is it likely to 
result, to the rayats and to other natives of the soil. It is well known that the 
administrative reforms by which the Congress school sets most store are the 
permanent settlement of land revenue or, at any rate, a modification of the land 
revenue system soas toenable the rayat to keep more of his produce for his 
own use and to pay the revenue with greater regard to his own convenience ; — 
the separation of the executive from the judiciary ; the extension of local self- 
government; and other reforms which one may find formulated in the 
resolutions of the Congress. Lord Curzon’s refusal to hold an inquiry such as 
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was suggested by the Indian Famine Union, and the Government of India’s 
famous Resolution on the Indian Revenue Policy in reply to Mr. R. C. Dutt 
and others, did not show that revenue refcrm occupied a high place in Lord 
Curzon’s scheme. ‘The object of his reforms, in so far as they affect the rayat, 
is to increase production rather than to diminish revenue. ‘This is also one of 
the reforms desired by the people, and if the appointment of the Irrigation 
Commission and the establishment of the Pusa College nad been among the 
earliest acts of His Excellency, the critics would have been less impatient......... 
Regarding the employment of natives in the public service, the result of the very 
interesting investigation which His Excellency has caused to be conducted is 
that ‘there has been a progressive increase in native employment and a pro- 
gressive decline in European employment’ since 1867. This is no answer to 
the complaint that the percentage of native employés is still very low: Lord 
Curzon lays down the principle that ‘where there is a call for the exercise 
of particular responsibility, it is necessary to maintain a strong European 
admixture, and sometimes even a HKuropean preponderance. ‘This is a very 
elastic principle, which makes an appeal to mere figures and percentages 
practically valueless, but granting its soundness, has the investigation shown 
that the native element cannot more largely be introduced where there is no 
call for the exercise of particular responsibility ? ”’ 


12. ‘The speech which Lord Curzon delivered the other day before the 
Imperial Legislative Council at the close of the debate 

Indu Prakésh (37), 4th onthe Budget was a remarkable performance even 
April, Eng. cols. for the present Viceroy. The speech contains a 
review of the work done by the Government of India 

during His Excellency’s regime. It is also in the nature of an apologia 
pro vita sua and seeks to justify many administrative acts the wisdom of 
which has been openly called into question. It is certainly true that during 
Lord Curzon’s term of office more has been accomplished in all branches of 
administrative as well as legislative work than was ever attempted during 
the Viceroyalties of two or three of his predecessors put together. Lord 
Elgin was nothing more than a figurehead, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Dufferin, 
though they were indeed great pro-consuls, had not the same amount of evergy 
and enthusiasm as Lord Curzon possesses. Their regimes were, therefore, 
more pacific than Lord Curzon’s busy term of office. Lord Curzon has indeed 
good reason to look back with pride on his doings during the last five 
years which, in his opinion, have materially contributed to the welfare and 
progress of the country.......... But though His Excellency may think that 
he has solved the great administrative problems to his ‘own satisfaction, 
it is certainly open to question if they could not have been handled with 
greater regard for public opinion. It is a general principle underlying 
ail Lord Curzon’s public actions that he looks on India more as a unit 
of the British Empire than as an administrative unit by itself. Hence it 
is that all his efforts are directed towards making India more and more 
serviceable to the whole British Empire. In these attempts the interests 
of the Indian people and of India asa separate country are entirely ignored 
and much time and money are wasted to meet what are called Imperial 
needs instead of consulting the happiness and welfare of the people of this 
country. Lord Curzon also passes in review many reforms which were given 
effect to during his Lordship’s tenure of office. Among these he mentions 
University reform and Railway reform. We have so often discussed the former 
topic that we shall not say a word as to the utter futility of Lord Curzon’s new 
Universities Act. As regards Kailway reform we are quite in the dark. We 
know that the report of the Special Commissioner, Mr. Robertson, was published 
long since, but we doubt if any one of the numerous improvements he 
suggested have as yet been given effect to.......... In the concluding portion 
of his speech Lord Curzon has tried to rebut the charge that is so often 
brought against the Government of not employing a sufficiently large number 
of natives in the public service. Lord Curzon has compared the figures for 
1867 with those for 1903 and has drawn the conclusion that there is 
absolutely no ground for the charge. ‘This conclusion may be warranted 
by comparing the figures for 1903 with those for 1867, but we would have 
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liked to see the figures for 1903 compared with those for, say, 1890, for in 
1867 English education had made little progress in the country, and there were 
not many natives eligible for Government employ.” 


18. If Lord Curzon does not return to India after enjoying a holiday in 
England, this will be tine last year of his regime. His 
Excellency had perhaps this circumstance in his mind 
when he reviewed his own administration in his speech in closing the Budget 
debate. His Lordship is a great orator and knows full well how to present any 
subject to the public in the most attractive form, He is also a past master in 
adapting his line of reasoning to the exigencies of the case in hand. If he wishes 
to decline pecuniary assistance to bodies like Co-operative Credit Societies, he 
says he is desirous of teaching self-reliance to the cultivators. In the case of 
University reform, he maintains that in the public interest the independence of 
the Universities should be curtailed. In fact no Indian Viceroy ever excelled 
Lord Curzon in theart of deceiving the people by means of quibbling and 
ingenious sophistry. Lord Curzon’s Budget speech is of this type. He claims 
therein that he has brought about many a reform in the country’s adminis- 
tration, such as the pacification of the North-West Frontier, the fixing of the 
country’s currency on a sound basis, the curtaiiment of official reports, &e., and 
supports his statement by means of statistics. He also laughs to scorn those 
critics of the Indian administ.:ation who dilate pessimistically on the constant 
drain of the country’s wealth by pointing to the increased imports of gold and 
silver and the increase in the saving banks deposits. He seems to argue that if 
the country sends out its wealth in the shape of exports, it receives it hack in 
the shape of the imports of precious metals. If this had been really so, we 
should have felt deeply grateful to Lord Curzon. Unfortunately, the exports 
exceed the imports by 30 or 40 crores of rupees annually, and the excess 
represents so much dead loss to the country. Similarly, if the saving banks 
deposits show an increase, it is because native banking firms have declined in 
prosperity, and not because the people have become richer. Lord Curzon 
is fully aware of all this, but it serves the purpose of his argument to 
seem to lose sight of it for the time being. Again, His Lordship points 
to the surpluses in the treasury as a sign of the prosperity of the people, 
but we think that the surpluses are an indication rather of the unduly high 
level of taxation reached in India than of the material advancement of the 
population. Lord Curzon dilates on the various schemes of reform undertaken 
by him during his regime. We fail to see the object of such an enumeration. 
Kvery Viceroy does some work in his time and does not merely enjoy himself 
in the cool heights of Simla. Every one of them has tried in his own time to 
strenethen the trontier defences and to extend the limits of the British Kmpire 
even beyond the natural boundaries of India, but the test of the success of a Vice- 
royalty is not to be sought in such things, but in acts calculated to promote the 
happiness of the people. ‘l'ested by this standard, we do not think Lord Curzon 
is entitled to any credit whatever. We thought he would defend his career from 
the attack made upon it in a pamphlet written by an ex-Civiliau. We look in 
vain for such a defence. ‘I'here is no question of Lord Carzon’s ability, industry 
and statesmanship, but he has employed all these in riveting the chains of 
servitude still faster round the Indian people and in increasing the dependence 
of Native Chiefs, In fact, he has trampled upon the rights of the people as 
none of his predecessors ever did before him, and whatever the devices he may 
resort to conceal this true aspect of his reyime, the people are not so dull-witted 
as not to perceive this. Hence, they look upon his speech as nothing more than 
a panegyric upon himself. ‘The Viceroy’s plea that the natives have a consider- 
able share in the country’s administration is utterly hollow and puerile. No 
One denies that the petty posts of peons and clerks are held by natives in every 
Government office, and that only a few thousand Englishmen supervise the 
‘administration. What the people complain of is that the Europeans enjoy all 
the plums of the public service and leave only the crumbs to the children of 
the soii. Can Lord Curzon deny the truth of this statement? If not, why did 
he collect a mass of irrelevant statistics showing the proportion of Natives and 
Europeans in Government service? It is unquestionable that the people of 
India are only the hewers of wood and drawers of water in their country, and 
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thatall the good things fall to the share of the whites. The Indians have 
with difficulty reconciled themselves to this humiliating position, and it 1s 
simply disgraceful that statesmen like Lord Curzon should add insult to injury 
by representing to them that their position is enviable. 


14, The Budget speech of Lord Curzon was more egotistical than his other 
ee ata _—  peeches, It would yet be premature to say whether 
hp oe aay (4!), the roforms effected by him will really conduce to 
ins aes the welfare of the country. If there be anything on 
which Lord Curzon ean justly pride himself, it 1s the raising of the minimum 
limit of taxable income and a partial reduction in the salt tax. ord Curzon 
says that, unlike his predecessors, he settled the Chitral affair without an 
bloodshed, but he seems to have forgotten that there is likelihood of the Tibet 
mission coming into sharp conflict: with the Tibetans. According to him, the 
object of the mission 1s to prevent a eood understanding between Tibet and 
Russia, which might perhaps prove a source of danger to India, but he must 
not. forget that if the mission fights with the Tibetans, he would be responsible 
for the heavy loss of life and money India would thereby sustain. He 
says that he has done much, by appointing a Commission, to offeet, reforms 
in the Railway administration, Now, though third class passengers form the 
backbone of the passenger traffic on Indian Railways, they are put to serious in- 
sonvenience arising from the absence of suitable waiting-rooins at stations, and 
of sleeping and Javatory accommodation in third class carriages, while every con- 
venience is provided for the comparatively very small number of first and second 
class passengers. As regards the complaint of the people that natives are day by 
day being ousted from the public service by Isuropeans and furasians, Lord 
Curzon says that the charge is unfounded, and in support of his contention he 
states that while in 1867 the percentage of appointments with salaries ranging 
between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,000 given to natives was only 2, it was 7 in 1903. 
but it must he remembered that educated natives were not available forty 
years ago in such Jarge numbers as they are now, and that, therefore, very few 
appointments could be filled by them then. At present the number of 
educated natives has cnormously increased, but Government de not offer suitable 
employment to them, Lord Curzon says that in no other country except India 
the conquered race is admitted to a larger share in the administration of their 
country than the rulers, This statement, however, is not borne out by 
facts, for it is only the appointments ot quill-drivers which fall to the lot of 
natives ; none of them isa member of Council or the head of any Department. 
Now, it may be a fact that other Kuropean nations exclude their black subjects 
from a share in the administration of their country, but do the Indians stand 
on the same footing with the negroes of Africa? Wo can boast of men 
amongst us who are fully qualified to fill the posts of Governors and Councillors, 
and yet they never get an opportunity to rise above mere clerical posts in the 
public service. 


15, ‘As expected, the Viceroy embraced the occasion of the winding up of 
the debate on the Budget to take a comprehensive 
review of his five years’ administration which, like 
most of his laboured speeches, is obviously meant 
more for ‘Ifome consumption’ than for India, In this country there ic a hel- 
lowing Press, ready enough to sing hallelujahs in his honour on beth small and 
great occasions. ‘Their trampet blasts are well-known. ‘They deafen our cars, 
but make no permanent impression upon onr minds,.......... Lord Curzon, whose 
own speeches, when carefully analysed, are only a superior replica of the bombast 
of the courticr Anglo-Indian and Indian Press, is quite pleased with it. He 
cares not a straw for the critical and independent Indian Press. Its criticism ig 
resevted. Ilis brilliant imagination has conjured such a magnificent picture 
of his administration that he has actually come to believe, most conscien- 
tiously, no doubt, in the delusion that never in the annals of British India, 
since the days of its direct government by the Crown, has there been a personage 
on the Viceregal throne of more extraordinary gifts and statesmanship, let alone 
minor graces and virtues, than himself! Whither this is a reality or a mere 
glowing illusion in the midst of many others which environ the personality 
of a Viceroy can only be tested by impartial history. It is not the ovinion 
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of contemporaries which can be taken as the final verdict. The judgment of 
history is slow and will take years for its pronouncement. Thus, so far as 
the haranguc goes, perhaps His Lordship may lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that his pseans have already been sung by the Anglo-Indian organs 
of opinion in this country as well asin England, where, owing to immense 
distance, exceeding enchantment has been lent to all that he has said and done. 
No doubt the speech is all-ombracing and comprehensive, Every branch of 
the administration seems to have been touched, from finance downwards, As 
a result the picture he has drawn on the canvas, with the sid of his skilful pen, 
is indeed beautiful to behold. It is painted with what is technically termed 
a large brush.’ [t is all light without, shade, and, therefore, may loom large 
and ‘grand in vulgar eyes.’ We cannot. quarrel with that estimate. But it 
is the real artist who can detect the flaws, educate those blissfully ignorant 
Of artistic proportions and correct them by saying that what they .faney 
to be a brilliant, stroke is nothing but a thickly coloured daub. It is 
impossible that with our limited space we could on this oceasion review at 
some length the many salient points of Hlis Lordship’s five years’ handiwork. 
His Lordship has given what we may call the obverse side of tthe Viceregal 
shield. It will be our duty in a future issue to present to the reader the 
reverse in order that he may be able to form a truer conception of the 
handiwork submitted to the public view.’ [In its vernacular columns 
the Kaitser-i-TTind observes :-—-The presentation of the Budget in the Imperial 
Legislative Couneil gave an opportunity to Lord Curzon to indulge in a 
high-sounding panegyric of his five years’ administration of India. ‘he 
dominant note of the speech, which was one of egoism and self-elorifica- 
tion, is apt to jar on tho ears of the Indians, who understand but too 
well that lis Excellency’s vegime so tar has been retrograde and reac- 
tionary. It would have been more becoming and dignified on the part of His 
Iixcellency to have left the verdict on his labours to be pronounced by posterity. 
Lord Curzon has shown only the bright side of his administration. It will be 
the duty of the future historian to present the dark side as well and to show how 
India’s interests suffered during His Excellency’s regime. | : 


16. “In replying to the debate following the presentation of the Budget 
in the Supreme Legislative Council the other day, 
the Viecroy took a bird’s-eye view of the events of his 
five years’ administration. ‘There was much during 
all these years of activity in several fields of the administration of which the 
Viceroy may justly be proud.......... A fixed curreney policy, improved 
Provincial contracts, advancement, of cducation, industries and commerce, 
substitution of a better frontier policy, improvement in the army and 
coast defences, the expansion of railways and irrigation have engaged  ILis 
Excellency’s attention among other questions during all these years, and 
it must be said that his achievements in sucha wide field of activity are 
greater than those of any single Viccroy. No doubt, the performance in 
nearly every one of Lord Curzon’s alministrative reforms his always 
fallen short of the promise, but the actual results, however disappointing in 
themselves when taken singly, do not fail to create in the agerceate an ime 
pression that Lord Curzon’s regime has been one of singular energy and 
manifold administrative reform. It might also be noted with no small grati- 
tude and satisfaction that Lord Curzon’s Government do not disdain to take 
the public into their confidence. Nearly every bit of criticism is carefully 
‘marked and some sort of reply vouchsafed thereto, This is certainly a welcome 
innovation and a fair beginning of a popular Government in future....... We 
hope Lis Excellency will return full of strength and vigour to complete his 
work of reform in India.”’ 


Sudhirak (43), 4th April, 
Kn. cols. 


17. The Viceroy’s specch in closing the debate on the Budget was different 
Gujardté (20), 3rd April. in tone and subject matter from his previous Budget 
: speeches, The burden of the latter was generally 

an empty boast as to the great things which His Excellency wanted to do 
for India. Of late, however, Lord Curzon sezms to have clearly realised 
that his high-sounding utterances have not helped to make his regime popular. 
On the contrary, it is universally believed that the interests of the country 
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have gravely suffered during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, so much so that 
dissatisfaction is now openly expressed with the action of the Ilome Govern- 
ment in extending His Lordship’s term of office. A quick and penetrating 
mind like that of Lord Curzon would not fail to discover that his popu- 
larity was on the wane, and naturally His Lordship availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by the Budget debate to set forth an elaborate vindica- 
tion of the measures of his Viceroyalty. The defence, however, is specious 
and sophistical, It will by no means lead the public to raise their estimate 
of Lord Curzon’s much-vaunted labours. Lord Ripon’s regime marked an 
era when every effort was made by Government to foster the legitimate 
aspirations of the people and to elevate their political status. Iis policy was 
abandoned by his two successors, but the public had hoped that it would be 
revived when Lord Curzon assumed the reins of office, ‘That hope, however, 
was doomed to disappointment. Lord Curzon has no doubt captivated us by 
his honeyed and delusive utterances, but his administeation at bottom has been 
as reactionary as that of his two predecessors,” His Ixcellency has no doubt 
effected a few minor reforms in the administration, but his gencral policy being 
based on waat of trust in the people has retarded the progress of the country. 
His ixecllency’s latest utterance will only tend to aggravate public dissatisfac- 
tion with his policy. ‘The Viceroy has openly declared that he is strongly 
opposed to granting increased political concessions to the people,  ILis Excellency 
considers that the country ought to be governed by Muropean officials, and that 
the natives must toil and drudge in a position of complete subservience to them. 
Fortunately there is very little likelihood that Lord Curzon’s retrograde views 
will find favour with the British public. The British nation as a whole is 
imbued with the loftiest notions of independence and is not likely to tolerate 
for long a state of things in which an irresponsible bureaucracy carrics on the 
administration of this vast dependency in opposition to the public wil, Lord 
Curzon’s efforts will, therefore, be utterly unavailing to stem the tide of political 
progress in the country. Our political elevation in our present circumstances 
must neecssarily be a process of very slow growth, but to attempt to arrest 
it dt any stage of its progress must be as hopeless as to stop the revolution of 
the starry heavens, <A day will surely come when natives will be admitted to a 
larger share in the administration of their country than they enjoy at present, 
and its dawn will be accelerated in proportion as the Indians begin to under- 
stand more clearly their duties and responsibilities, 


18. During the earlier years of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty we had 
cherisued the hope thay His Lordship’s regime would. 
Akhbir-e-Islam (55), 6th be marked by the inauguration of far-reaching and 
aud 7th April; Sdnj Vartu- beneficial measures for advancing the country’s wel- 
min (4), oth April. fare, ‘That hope was encouraged by His Lordship’s 
attitude in cases of collision between Muropeans and 
natives, and his strenuous cfforts for mitigating the devastations of the famine. 
Some of the recent acts of the Viceroy, however, have dashed that hope to the 
ground and tended to lower His Excellency in the estimation of the public. . 
The passing of the Universitics Bill and the Official Secrets Biil in the teeth of 
strenuous public opposition shows that in spite of his high-sounding professions, 
His xcellency does not pay due regard to pubiic opinion, Lord Curzon, 
however, has not yet completed the twelve labours he had undertaken on 
assuming the reins of Viceroyalty, and we hope that on his return to India 
after his well-earned respite he will endeavour to regain his hold on the public 
esteem by basing his remaining reforms on popular assent and co-operation. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar comments. } 


19. “It is sad to think of the penalty which men sometimes pay for their 
aac eae ignorance. ‘I'here is woe and lamentation to-day in 
ew , - lia (17) », the Land of Snow and of the Mahatmas. The three 
April. ’ ~~ hundred Tibetans, who fell like sheep in a slaughter- 
house at Guru, bravely and yet inevitably under 

modern weapons of destruction, might have lived peacefully in their homes, 
but for their ignorance of the deadly resources of a civilisation with which 
their leaders would not acquaint themselves,..,...... It is a wonder that those 
who told the Dalai Lama enough of the Kuropean world to send deputations to 
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the Tsar did not tell him something of European arms and armies. Perhaps 
too much reliance was placed on the natural advantages possessed by the 
country, and it might have heen thought that the Himdlayas could not possibly 
be crossed by an army. It is painful to contemplate that so many lives should 
have been lost in the engagement; the calamity will rankle in the hearts of the 
Tibetans, who will not really be friends with us for a long time. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the representatives of the Chinese and ‘Tibetan Governments 
will meet the mission at Gyantse. It is difficult to see what will have to be 
done otherwise, The British Press, enraged by the telegram that rifles bearing 
the Russian Imperial stamp were found with the Tibetans, may demand that 
the mission should march up to Lhasa, if no negotiations are possible at the 
place for which the mission is now hound, Such an extension of the military 
operations would be deplorable from every point of view.” 


20. * Uundreds of ‘Tibetans were killed in the actions at Hot Springs and 
lnistiniel a. th uf Guru, and the grim determination with which thoy 
Motil, Big, cole. Hicohekhe fought scarcely permits one to look upon their 
(64), 7th April. altitude as anything but one ot hostility to the 
ritish........... The fact of the British Government 
persisting in declaring the present expedition to be a friendly mission, in spite 
of their own admission that its advance had not been made dependent on 
the consent of the Tibetans, must have been not a little irritating to those 
who like ‘ to call a spade a spade.” Whether the last week’s incidents have 
persuaded the authorities to relinquish this attitude remains to be seen. In 
the meanwhile, it hasto be noted that hostilities have begun in right carnest. 
oosee+... We have been all along in favourof not permitting the Tibetans to take 
undue liberties with the British Government, but we shoui'l feel it to be a distinet 
misfortune if such acts of opposition were made into reasons for pushins on to 
the gates of Lhasa and dictating terms of perce to the Dalai Laima there. 
The ‘Tibetans are, it is true, badly armed, but they can evidently create enough 
mischief if exasperated, and we trust that, instead of trying to make a_ too 
imposing demonstration of Britain’s might before their eyes, attempts will be 
made to persuade them into submission by less pretentious means and thus to 
avoid the risk of repeating the mistake Lord Lytton made in regard to 
Afghanistan.” [The Llitechehhu considers that the Government have made a 
grave blunder in sending an expodition to Tibet. It deplores the joss of life 
and money which the expedition is likely to involve and dreads the Gonsequ- 
ences of Russia’s interference in the strugvle, | 


21, ‘he “ peace mission’’ to Tibet justified for the first time its peaceful 
character by killing and wounding about three or 
four hundred ‘Tibetans. Though the snow of the 
Himalayas has been reddened by the blood of ‘Tibetuns, Colonel Young- 
husband disclaims all intention of fighting with them. ‘The British have chosen 
a very good time to meddle with the affairs of Tibet. Tho ltussians only 
threatened to invade India when Kngland was engaged in the Boer war. ‘The 
British havo actually invaded ‘Tibet when Russia is pre-oceupiod with the 
Russo-Japanese war. Some German papers are wondering why fussia is not 
sending assistance to ‘Vibet, but Mus-ia has enough trouble upon her hands 
at Port Arthur and on the Yalu river. Some British journals, taking advantage 
of Russia’s inability to resist the British advance into Tibet, are recklessly 
urging an advance upon Lhasa itself and the posting of a Political Agent 
there permanently. If the British would be content with this, the Tibetans 
must be said to be fortunate! ‘The British do not profess auy desire to annex 
Tibet outright. ‘heir immediate object is simply to secure an entorcement of 
the terms of the commercial treaty which the ‘libetans have violated | 


Kal (112), 8th April. 


22. All Indian newspapers have openly censured Government for having 

sent a “peace mission” to 'Libet to expostulate with 

Kesart (116), 5th April. the Lamas for their violation of the terms of the 
treaty of 1840, and Government know by this time 

that the educated class in India do not at all approve of the step. Attempts are 
being made, however, to discount the public opposition in India to the mission. 
It is asserted, for instance, that Colonel Younghusband is receiving olfers of 
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assistance from various Native Chiefs who’are supposed to cordially endorse the 
objects of the mission, but such offers must count for very little in view of the 
fact that Native Chiefs are mere tools in the hands of Political Agents, and 
their opinion can never be said to represent public opinion in India. Lord 
Curzon, in his speech in closing the Budget debate, justified the despatch of the 
mission on Imperial grounds. But leaving aside fora moment the Imperialistic 
aspect of the question, which we Indians are perhaps ill-qualified to appreciate, 
we may ask whether India is to bear the cost of the mission. Our shrewd 
Viceroy anticipated the difficulty and styled the mission a “ peace mission’ and 
the troops accompanying it “an escort’, The despatch of a “ peace mission ” 
did not require the permission of Parliament. Whatever Lord Curzon or his 
supporters in England and in India may say, military operations have begun 
in Tibet, which lies beyond the frontiers of India, without the permission of 
Parliament, and it would be sheer high-handedness and injustice to make 
the impoverished and overtaxed people of India bear the cost thereof, 
when they are already being ground down by such dire misfortunes as plague, 
famine and the ravages of locusts. | Elsewhere the paper writes :—The two 
sharp skirmishes which took place between the Tibetans and the expedition- 
ary force with the British mission near Guru may more properly be described 
as massacres than military engagements, because the contest was carried on 
under unequal conditions. On one side there was a well-trained and well- 
equipped force armed with the most modern weapons of destruction, while on 
the other there was an irregular levy of untrained troops carrying antiquated 
weapons such as bows and match-locks. A contest between two such unequally 
matched combatants is bound to result only in the complete rout and massacre of 
the weaker party. There isnot much reason for pride or gl ry in a vietory 
gained over a feeble foe, ‘The Tibetans are an ill-armed and isolated people and 
do not even know like the Afridis how to take advantage of their superior natural 
position. ‘The very fact that they venture to oppose the British force must 
excite some admiration and pity for themin the heart of any one. It is 
hopeless for them, however, to expect success against the British. ‘I'hey are 
destined to be mowed down in the terrible cannonade of the British maxims. 


23. Public opinion is so very powerful in England that the Government 
there is utterly unable to take any action which is 
repugnant to public feeling. In India, however, 
the voice of public opinion is very feeble and rarely 
listened to by the authorities, who do things at their sweet will without caring 
to consult the opinion of those who are vitally affected by their acts. If 
public opinion had carried any weight with our rulers in India, the latter 
would never have ventured to send a mission to Tibet in utter defiance of the 
wishes of those who will be made to bear the cost thereof. It is a palpable 
injustice that our Christian rulers, who preach the gospel of universal brother- 
hood, should squander India’s resources upon useless and unprofitable military 
expeditions for territorial aggrandisement when the people are dying of 
starvation. 


24, ‘The little homily read by Lord Kitchener to the European community 

: of India on the subject of Volunteering has given 

Natives and hs age one occasion for some discussion in the columns of public 
Pl pgs aah journals, and we should rejoice if an opportunity 
were now taken to make a representation to Lord 
Curzon’s Government to consider the practicability of enrolling natives ag 
Volunteers. The Government may not think it advisable to enlist all natives 
indiscriminately in the ranks of Volunteers........... But they could at least permit, 
as Mr. Gokhale pointed out at the last meeting of the Legislative Council, 
‘carefully selected classes from among the children of the soil to share in the 
responsibilities of national defenee.’ Why would not the Government make 
a beginning with their own men—why would they not trust at least those who 
are in their own service? Surely these cannot prove untrue to their salt. 
If men in the lower ranks of the public service are not to be trusted, those in the 
superior grades can certainly be relied upon and might be safely admitted into the 
force. A tentative beginning of this sort would at lcast have the effect of allaying 
the irritation that is felt on all hands by the present policy of indiscriminate ex- 


Moda Vritta (121), 4th 
April. 
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‘clusion. Lord Curzon may well direct his attention to this grievance of the 
educated classes. His Excellency can have no reason to suppose that corps of 
‘carefully selected educated natives, and many of them belonging tothe Govern- 


ment service, will be found less reliable or trustworthy than the rank and file 
of the Native Army,” 


25. In consequence of the growing contact of India with other nations of 
iliik to ie eek the world, and the marvellous progress of discoveries in 
‘of India to snpport the move. Physical science, she has lost the premier place 
ment set on foot in Bengal She once held in arts and crafts, and most of 
- e he ga regene- her industries are now laid prostrate beneatn the 
Tavio , ; ; , ‘ oo 
Dutda Noakivi (36), 7th overwhelming weight of foreign competition. How to 
April. revive these decayed indigenous industries, how to set 
the Indian artisan on his feet again has thus become 
a very important question with us. It will not do to rely upon the 
-assistance of others in a matter like this, Our alien rulers are doing more than 
‘we have a right to expect. Wemust, therefore, endeavour to effect our own 
‘salvation by our unaided efforts. A movement is set on foot in Bengal by men 
like Messrs. Surendranath Bannerjee, A. M. Bose, N. N. Sen, Sayad Amir 
Husain and others, and it is their object to raise a sum of one lakh of rupees 
annually and to send out intelligent Indian youths to learn arts and crafts in 
foreign countries and to assist them on their return in starting new industries in 
this country. The minimum rate of subscription is designedly kept very low so 
as to enable even the poor to contribute their mite to the cause of national advance- 
ment. ‘The object which the promoters of the movement have in view is most 
catholic and the assistance they require from their countrymen is most modest 
and reasonable. It is, therefore, the duty of all Aryans to help forward this 
national movement by every means in their power. Bengalis, Bombayites and 
Madrasis ought to sink their parochial differences and come forward zealously 
to help this movement for India’s industrial regeneration. 


25. “ We are glad to find that Lord Lamington, the Governor of Bombay, 

has seriously addressed himself to the task of culti- 

ss te gases Lord vating the acquaintance of the people whose destinies 

Phenix (12),2nd April, | he happens Just now to hold in his hands, To this 

end he has been visiting every nook and corner of the 

Presidency and trying to obtain first-hand information about the real condition of 

the people. This is as it should be.,...... If His Excellency could only contrive 

to look at men and things, not through the usual rose-tinted official spectacles, 

but over the heads of his subordinates, his administration is bound to prove an 
unmixed blessing to the people.’’ 


27. “The Government Resolution on Mr. Robertson’s report on the 
condition of the Talukdars of Gujarat, though in some 
Government Resolution on respects disappointing, makes some real concessions 


a Rwarneaig al dw may about to their grievances and ought to be accepted by them 
PS GOT Advertiser (18), with thanks. We think Government ought to have 
7th April, Eng. cols. taken some practical steps for the liquidation of the 


debts of the Talukdars by assisting them with a loan 
on the security of their holdings. Some restrictions on the ‘lalukdars’ power 
to contract debts were desirable in the interests of the ‘lalukdars themselves. 
After the management is once removed, it happens that some of the ‘Talukdars 
fall once more into debt. ‘Uhe amendment of the Guardian and Wards Act 
contemplated by the Government is desirable and should be carried out early. 
~ In order that this ancient landed aristrocracy of Gujarat may be able to maintain 
its ancient diznity, it is necessary that it should be rightly educated, and no 
efforts shoud be spared in this direction. Without proper education there is a 
danger of their falling into the meshes spread out by designing and unscrupul- 
ous persons,” 


28, The orders lately issued by Government on Mr. Robertson’s 
een recommendations as to the measures that should be 

eee Samdchir (57)+ taken to ameliorate the condition of the Talukdars of 
ie Ahmedabad District are animated by a generous and 
sympathetic spirit and leave nothing to be desired for promoting the well-being 
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of that class of land-holders. The contemplated exemption of fallow lands 
from land revenue and the improvements proposed in the system of fixing 
land assessments call for special gratitude. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Robertson’s report has not been published along with the Government orders 
thereon. We would earnestly urge Government to lay the report before the 
public, because we are sure it would throw a flood of light on the actual 
condition of the ‘'alukdars and enable the public to gauge the extent of the 
relief offered to them by Government. 


29, The Talukdars of Gujarat were once as prosperous as the same class of 
land-holders in the Mahi Kiantha Agency, but of late 
their condition has deteriorated and they have been 
reduced practically to the status of ordinary rayats. 
Talukdars under the Agency get better protection than Talukdars who are 
directly under Government control. We are glad, however, to find that Gov- 
ernnent are endeavouring to improve the condition of the latter. We do not, 
however, expect any beneficial results from the measures proposed by Govern- 
ment for improving the condition of the Talukdars of Ahmedabad District on the 
basis of Mr. obertson’s recommendations. We especially deprecate the powers 
which Government have arrogated to themselves of cnhancing the assess- 
ment due from Talukdars. Such a course would keep them in a state of 
perpetual anxiety and suspense. ‘lhe assessment on their lands should, in our 
opinion, be permanently fixed as is done in the case of the Talukdars of the 
Mahi K4ntha Agency, and be distributed among the different ‘Talukdars on 
an equitable basis. 


Mahi Kautha Gazette (70), 
érd April. 


30. We understand that a number of persons in Bijapur are being pro- 
vo secuted for having returned to their infected dwellings 
ai pa germ at Bijapur, without first obtaining permission from the authorities 
arndtak Vritta (87), 5th ina At i a 
April. O do SO. ew, Who were in Government service, 
were suspended. It appears from these prosecutions 
and suspensions that the Collector of Bijapur is very much afraid of plague, and 
is therefore taking exceptionally stringent measures to save the inhabitants of 
the district from falling victims to the epidemic. We believe that the 
Collector has had no experience of plague in the past, for otherwise he would 
not have acted so high-handedly in the matter of these prosecutions or suspended. 
a number of his subordinates. It is possible that he adopts such harsh 
measures under the mistaken impression that he would thereby succeed in 
completely eradicating the disease from the city. If this is so, we must say that 
he is making himself ridiculous in the eyes of the people of the neighbouring 
districts, the authorities whereof have already tried all sorts of drastic and 
harassing measures, and have ultimately had to give them up in despair after 
repeated fruitless trials. Weare, therefore, both surprised and sorry to see 
that, in trying to eradicate plague by measures which have utterly failed in 
other places, the Collector of Bijapur should necdlessly hold the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of the inhabitants of Bijapur. 


31. It is satisfactory to note that plague is steadily declining in 
Ahmedabad. We regret, however, that the plague 

Zz 9 hg a , authorities have not yet taken steps to erect health 
April. i camps outside the city, although the necessary ex- 
penditure for the purpose was sanctioned lone ago 

by the Municipality. No time should also be lost in evacuating infected 


localities in the city and prohibitiug caste dinners. Mr. Doderet deserves the 


thanks of the public for his strenuous exertions in combating the plague, and 
we commend the above suggestions to his notice in the hope that they will be 
adopted and the city thereby treed from plague. 


52. We regret to draw attention to the laxity of the Karachi Municipality 
Plague in Karichi in the matter of plague administration, Formerly 
Sind Vartamén (80), Ist the Municipality used to spend large sums on plague 

April. expenditure, but of late it has shown a tendency to 

stint money for the purpose. [he people are in a state 
of yreat anxiety owing to the outbreak of the epidemic and wish to save 
their lives at all costs. We request the Municipality to lose no time in 
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erecting health camps outside the city and thus mitigate the ravages of plague, 
It can well afford to spend money in this direction if it retrenches the expendi- 
ture if incurs on some objects of doubtful utility. 


33. It was suggested by some of our contemporaries that this year’s Pro- 
vincial Conference should be held at Ratnagiri, but as 
Suggestion to hold the i OR tI 
Provincial Conference either Plague has broken out in that town and there is no other 
in Khdndesh or Gujarit in COnvenient town in that district where the Conference 
May next, can conveniently be held, the idea of holding the 
‘ yo Prakash (36), ith Conference in the Konkan must be finally abandoned. 
P ' It has been suggested by some Bombay papers that it 
should now be held at Dhulia or Jalgaon in Khadndesh, while others favour the 
idea of holding it somewhere in Gujarat, say at Broach or Nadiéd. We ourselves 
had suggested some time ago that Nadidd would be a most convenient place to 
hold the Conference. As the Congress is to be held in our Presidency this year, 
it will not do to postpone the scssion of the Conference beyond May. We, 
therefore, request the Bombay Presidency Association to invite the opinions of 
public leaders in Gujarat and Khandesh respectively as to the expediency of 
holding the Conference in Gujarit or Khandesh and settle tie programme of 
business to be discussed by that body. A policy of procrastination is the worst 
policy im such matters, and hence we raiss our voice betimes. ‘The social 
reformers, too, should bestir themselves and Jay plans for holding the Provincial 
Social Conference at the same place at which the Politieal Coufcrenee is held, 
Political and social reforms mut vo hand in hand, and it is idle, therefore, to 
discuss which of the two should take precedence over the other. We hope both 
the Conferences will be held in coming May. 


34, “ It is deplorable that the Moharrum celebrations this year should have 
resulted in outbursts of disorder in Bombay and two 


Moharrum disturbances in other places....... itis, however, clear that respectable 
Bombay. — aes ,  Muhammadans regret these disturbances as much as 

Gujar ate (20), ord April, . , o oe | 
Buy. cola.; Bombay Panch non-Moslems. Itis further satisfactory to note that the 

p* "9 . ~ . ° . ~ ° ° 
Bahddur (155), 4th April. disturbance in Bombay did not owe its origin to any ill- 


feeling between Muhammadans and any of the other 

communities. The withdrawal of a permit at the eleventh hour for the unruly 
conduct of a few when sacred ceremonies have to be performed was perhaps 
not calculated to pacify excited feelings. Itis a step that should be taken 
only under very exceptional circumstances, and it is fel by some Muhamma‘ans 
that when the Rungari Moholla people implored Mr. Gell to withdraw his 
order, their prayer should have been conceded after taking adequate securities 
from the petitioners for the preservation of order. ‘There is some force in 
this contention. But Mr. Gell, who is an experienced officer, must have fully 
considered the whole situation when he refused to comply with theiz request. 
The Police had a very delicate and difficult duty to perform in keeping 
order and preventing bloodshed. It must be very sad to the Muhammadans, 
as it is to others, to witness assaults, fatal or otherwise, committed even 
on innocent persons. It is lamentable that a sacred celebration should be 
disfigured by such unholy incidents. We sincerely hope that these will be 
things of the past with the progress of enlightenment amongst Muhammadans.” 
[Commenting on the recent Moharrum disturbances in Bombay, the Bombuy 
Punch Bahddur observes :—During the last four or five years the younger 
eneration of the Bohras have grown conceited, aggressive and rebellious. Pre- 
sumably they dared to commit a breach of the peace, because they vainly hoped 
that their wealth and union would enable them to defy any other sect that came 
in their way. Mr. Gell deserves the thanks of the Muhammadan community 
for the tactful manner in which he restored peace between the two contending 


factions. | 


35. News has come this week that peace has been restored in Bombay 
after the recent Moharrum disturbances. The ailair 

Reflections suggested by had an insignificant origin and therefore ended quietly 
ie reenter e distary- without causing much trouble to the authorities. ‘ne 
Kal (112), 8th April. Sunni Muhammadans wanted to play music before the 
mosques of the Bobras and they didso, ‘They had 

no more serious object in view, aud therefore the affair ended peacefully. 
The duration of a riot or disturbance depends generally upon the motives 


which prompt the rioters. If these are deep and far-reaching, the riot 
con 62—7 | 
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will not be put down. easily. The British began a disturbance in India 
some centuries ago with the deep-laid object of establishing their ascen- 
dancy in India. The disturbance was not short-lived by any means, nay 
it is going on now and promises to continue for some years more. The 
disturbance set up by the servants of the East India Company has culmi- 
nated in the Bitish Indian Empire. The British attained their present proud 
position in India by picking up quarrels with the Native Chiefs on flimsy 
pretexts. ‘Iheir ambition was political, and they have been able to gratify 
it successfully and to confer the blessings of their rule upon the people of 
India. Muhammad, the prophet of Isiam, set upa series of similar disturb- 
ances in Arabia in the seventh century, and the spread of Islam was the fruit of 
his activity in those days, Shivaji also began a series of disturbances in India 
some centuries ago, and the British call him a rebel, though they do not like to 
be called rebels themselves. Shivaji may be a rebel, but he was fired with the 
noble ambition of founding a Mahratta kingdom and protecting the Hindu 
religion. It was because his motives were exalted he could not be put down 
easily like an ordinary rioter. It ought to be the ambition of all Indians to be 
fired by the noble ambition of men like Shivaji. The character of a disturbance 
is thus determined by the motives which inspire the rioters, FE we turn now 
to the ayencies by which disturbances are put down, we shall find that 
these are not always rightly understood. It is said that the Moharrum 
disturbances in Bombay were put down by tact and firmness by the 
Police Commissioner, but we do not believe much in all this. Mr. Gell 
explained to tho leaders of the two sects of Muhammadans that he was not 
there to go into the causes of the disturbance or to apportion blam: between 
the two parties. ‘This was taken to mean that Government would condone the 
offence of the rioters. Mr, Gell’s true meaning, however, is that the duty of 
giving a decision as to the rights and wrongs of the quarrel rested with the 
Magistrate and would be discharged by him in due time, when the excited 
feelings of the Muhammadans were pacified, Mr. Gell’s immediate duty was 
simply to pour oil on troubled waters. He further stated that in Bombay there 
was room enough for both the parties to live together peacefully. Is not England 
wide enough to contain ali Englishmen? But they went to America and later 
on entered Africa and Asia. In America, the Christian nations of Europe acted 
like wild heasts of prey and threatened to exterminate the Red Indians. Why 
could not Englishmen live peacefully with the Red Indians in America ? {3 not 
that continent wide enough to contain both Englishmen and the Red indians? 
In short, Englishmen teach us in India what they themselves do not practise else- 
whre; however, Mr. Gell’s advice had the desired effect as the subsequent conduct 
of the Muhammadans showed. What quelled the disturbance was the presence 
of the military. The Police had no armsand were, therefore, unable to overawe 
the rioters. ‘The appearance of the military upon the scene at once struck 
terror into the hearts of the rioters. It is the possession of arms and weapons 
which makes the whole difference between manand man. Ifthe Tibetans hada 
few more Russian rifles in their hands, the fate of the British mission would have 
been very different. ‘Che Afridis showed that with rifles in their hands they were 
a match for the British. The Dervishes proved the same thing in the Soudan 
afew years ago. The Mullah is giving trouble to the British force in Somali- 
land because his nen are armed with modern rifles. ‘There is a secret traffic in 
arms going on in Arabia, Abyssinia, Aden and Karachi, the cupidity of some 
British manutacturers not allowing them.to be overscrupulous as to whom they 
sell the products of their manufactories. ‘The British are fully cognisant of all 
this and have wisely disarmed tho entire population of India, which numbers 
thirty crores of souls as against a bare lakh of the British in India. It is to be 
hoped that for the sake of the stability of the empire and for the welfare of the 


people of India our rulers will persevere in their present policy of not allowing 
the Indians to carry arms. 


? 


86. “ We understand that the Superintendent of Telegraphs of the Gujarat 
An alleged notification by Division has recently announced that five European or 
the Superintendent of Tele- Hurasian candidates are required by him for the purpose 


graphs, Gojarat Division, for of being trained as signallers in the Telegraph Depart- 
- ronan ge ey * ment, and that these candidates should — a sila, 
the Telegraph Department, ally at his office in the city. The announcement 
Praja Bandhu (28), 3rd is as plain as it can possibly be, and it sevks to do 
~ Ay 4 ge hag manifest injustice to the natives of thiscountry. There 
artamén (7¥), pis absolutely no justification whatsoever for placing the 
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Indians as it were under a ban as is sought to be done by the Superintendent of 
the Gujardt Division, for so far as we know Indian employés in the Department 
have satisfactorily discharged their duties, We naturally very much deprecate the 
practice of reserving a certain number of posts in adepartment for men of any 
particular community, for while it excludes eligible men belonging to the other 
communities from the field, it does not always secure the best available men for 
the work. It is difficult to understand the principle underlying the notification 
under notice, and we shall be very much obliged if its autbor will enlighten us 
on this point, In the meantime, it will suffice to invite the attention of the 
higher authorities to this matter, with a request that they will, after due 
inquiry, set it right.’ [The Sdnj Vartamdn also makes sarcastic comments on 
the notification referred to above. | 


37. “Now that the: locust plague has developed into an acute stage, and 
a has practicaily destroyed a good part of what would 
Daily Teleymph 2), 30th BAVe been a bountiful mango erop, and_ partially 
SE Nagi ey denuded the trees of the Konkan and the Deccan of 
leaves, there are signs that Government are about to 
take steps to deal with the locusts. Had prompt measures been taken a year 
ago it is probable that the pest would never have attained its present dimensions, 
Many parts of the ghats now present the appearance of having passed through 
a severe European winter. The sun streams unhindered through the bare 
branches and carries off that moisture which should help to sustain the trees 
till the cool refreshing rains later on bid them reclothe themselves. ‘lhe 
question what to do, and what to direct the rayat to do to save his fields and 
crops, and how to destroy the pest is one of such vital importance that the 
Supreme Government should take the matter up at once before these dense red 
swarms sweep all over India.”’ 


38. Mr. P. B. Dantra writes to the Voice of India :— It is highly credit- 
oa abie to the Government of Bombay and its able 
Bombay A bkari system. Revenue Councillor, Sir James Monteath, that the 
Voice of India (17), 9th ‘ : 
April. obnoxious liquor-farming system which wasso long in 
4 force in this Presidency is going out of vogue. ‘This 
will save the poor consumers from the clutches of the liquor-farmers and bring to 
Government lakhs of rupees that have hitherto been the contractors’ profits... One 
necessary evil this reform will avoid, namely, the patronage exercised by revenue 
officers and the devices of the farmers that helped them to secure contracts for 
long periods at an enviable discount, that in days of famine brought them refund 
of parts of their money as compensation, &c.,—all which must now be done 
away with, ‘The present Government has been introducing the Madras system. 
This last is simple, but it has its evils, Under it contracts for one year for each 
district to distill liquor and supply it at a fixed minimum price to each licensee, 
the licensee paying still-head duty for the quantity he purchases, are given. The 
system which I advocate, and which the Goverrment has found profitable, is 
one that entitles the licensee to purchase mowra spirits from one of the Uran 
distilleries and toddy liquor from the Dadar distilleries, allowing competition 
full play and thus ensuring the consumer good quality and full measure and 
reducing the margin of profit to the seller. Under the Madras system no new 
contractor will tender for a period of one year. He cannot afford to put upa 
still for one year only. ‘This will take competition away, leaving the old 
contractor alone in the field. Again, the Madras system necessitates still-head 
duty, license fee and shop expense, making liquor dear. I give a typical 
instance. In Poona liquor of 25° U. P. was sold at Rs. 1-8-0 per bottle, 
while foreign spirit of 15° U. P. was to be obtained for the same price thus 
creating a demand for foreign spirits badly adulterated, so often complained of 
in A’bkdéri Administration Reports, and necessitating a reduction in the price of 
the country liquor. Again, there is no guarantee that the monopolist would 
use good ingredients. I know of instances of distilleries using bamboo tree barks 
for mowra flowers! The adding of chilly powder, &c., is well known.” 
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39. “ We understand thatthe proprietor of the local Hindu hotel has sub- 
mitted his petition to the Collector, praying for per- 
Request to Mr. Brendon, mission to retail English liquors to his customers. We 
(Bind), not io ee tae fg earnestly request Mr. Brendon to think more of the 
cation of n local hotelekceper Welfare of the people committed by Providence to his 
to open a retail liquor shop care than of Government révenue in disposing of the 
in the city. petition. <A retail liquor shop in such a quarter will 
Prabhit (46), 19th March, provide a very great facility of drink, and is not such 
Eng. cols. oo . aaee . ° . e : 
w facility calculated to be in every way harmful to the 
POOUIG fF isccccu 20 refusing to accede to the hotel-keeper’s prayer Mr. Brendon 
will, wo believe, be acting in consonance with the spirit of the A’bkari policy of 
the Government, which, we are assured repeatedly, has for its aim and object 
a decrease and not an increase in the consumption of liquor. Will not the 
sanction of a retail liquor shop in the JCacha quarter promote the latter?” 


AO, ‘The Al-Jlag exposes a very oppressive practice in connection with the 
Officers’ shikar (vide paragraph 29 of Weekly tc port 
— Alleged shakar nuisance No, 12), Large numbers of peasants and other 
1n oer (46), 26th March, POF people are pressed into service and made to work 
 aegere in the most inclement weather, and this often without 
. any remuneration at all. he poor fellows hardly get 
a meal during the time they are thus compelled to work. There could be no 
heavier indictment against the Sind officials than is contamed in this statement 
of the Al-Huqg. They must have very little of humanity Ieft in them who 
practise oppression of such a nature. Wo presume that the 4/-JIuq has made 
a thorough enquiry and satisfied itself as to the accuracy of its information. 
The Government will be laying itself open to the charge of dereliction of duty 
if it sleeps over a complaint of this kind.” 


41, ‘“ We have received a letter from a respectable gentleman, who had 

| , | been to the Uderolal fair, bitterly complaining of the 

. ead 9 lat (Sind the eonduet of the Police at the station. Ife states that 

Prabhit (46), 26th Ae some of them were freely whipping and othorwise 

Eng. cols. maltreating the yatrvs (visitors to the fair). A short 

time ago we had to draw the attention of the attho- 

rities to the high-handed conduct of the Police at the Hyderabad station; now 

the violent conduct of the Police at Uderolal station is brought to our notice. 

Such complaints cannot be unfounded, People do not complain avainst the 

Police for the mere fun of the thing. They are indeed generally loth to 

complain. We would request the authorities to look into the mattter and 
adopt the necessary measures for removing the cause of these complaints.” 


Legislation. 


42. “If there be any measure passed in the Supreme Legislative 
Council at the instance of Lord Curzon which has 
ae as Mae “(31), _ with unqualified approval from the public it 18 
Zth April, Eng. cols. ie Ancient Monuments Bill, IRtisa measure which 
docs ample credit to His ENxcellency’s qualities of head 

and heart and will redound to his lastine glory.......... A measure for the 
reservation of the ancient monuments is a unique event in the history of 
ritish rule in India. The vandalism that was rampant prior to the 
advent of British rule was never visiblo since its establishment ; yet up to the 
commencement of the present regime no attention was given to the preservation 
of the ancient relics or at least to prevent them from being misappropri- 
ated............. ‘The ancient monuments of a nation are the connecting link 
between its past and its present aud exercise @ very wholesome influence upon 
the morals of the people. By passing the present measure Lord Curzon has 
provided for the preservation of this link and has earned the lasting gratitude of 
the people of India.” 
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43, The cultivating class in India, which forms eighty per cont. of the 
total population, is at present reduced to a wretched 
_ Co-operative Credit Socie- plight and is living in a state of somi-starvation. 
vi i The truth of the above proposition is beyond doubt 
nyan Prakdsh (36), 7th | be 
April. and is not challenged even by the official class. In 
fact, the series of legislative measures passed by Gov- 
ornment with a view to mitigate the evil of agrarian distress affords a proof 
that the Government is actuated by the noble desire of bettering the lot of the 
cultivators, but such measures are more palliatives and do not go to the root 
of the evil. ‘The root causes of agrarian indebtedness are not the extravagance 
of the rayat, but the extravagant pitch of land assessments, the absence of all 
facilities for the collection of rub to fertilise the fields and the stringency of the 
methods of revenue collections followed even in years of drought and searcity. 
Any one who sces the actual condition of the rayat in sis home can never think 
of accusing him of extravagance. Unless the root causes of the cultivatcr’s 
misery and wretchedness are boldly sought to be removed, there ig no hope of 
improvement in his condition. All the so-calicd nostrums for relieving agrarian 
distress can never have the intended effect. Tine recently passed Co-operitive 
Credit Societies Act is one of such nostrums and is not likely to benefit. the 
agriculturist in any way. We shall at some other time indicate bricfly the 
nature of its provisions. 


44. “The Universities Bill has becomes law, and great importance attaches 
er eae to the constitution of the new Senates and Syndicates. 
Fl Doe tet gg esa It is hardly too much to say that the com position of 
(6), 3rd April. the first governing bodies under the Act will go a 
great way to help or to retard the further development 

of our Universities in the directions desired by the educational world. ‘he 
local Governments have a delicate and difficult task before them, and it is to be 
hoped that in making every one of their nominations they will bear in mind the 
emphatic ana reiterated assurances of the Viceroy that the Universities should, 
as far as possible, be left to manage their own alfairs without dependence 
on Government. The Bill has been so thoroughly condemned that it wall 
be surprising if one or another of the many forebodings in regard to it 
do not come to pass. At the same time, we adhere to the opinion expressed 
before in these columns that the measure is calculated to bring about a yroater 
upproximation between ends and means, between University ideals and college 
training, than at present. In that way, our Universities, though they do not 
become teaching Universities in the same sense as Oxford and Cambridge, will 
be much less of merely examining bodies than most of them are at present. 
The one exception is the Madras University, and the reason why it is an 


exception is that the educational element has always becn strongly as well as 
ably represented on the Senate.” 


Kducation. 


45. ‘Lhe complaint that the existing series of Vernacular text-hbooks used 
in primary schools requires revision is one of long 
Revision of Vernacular standing. At one time the late Director of Public 
Fag} Rooks. a Instruction made light of it and asserted that the 
Duyan Prakash (86), Tth , ° . . 
April. present serics needed no improvement at all; but 
the urgency of the reform was subsequently reali ed, 
and a number of Conferences of educational experts were held in various towns 
in the l’residency to deliberate upon the subject. ‘The upshot of the delibera- 
tions of these Conferences was the appointment of a 'Text-Books Committee 
under the presidency of Mr. Covernton, Assistant Director of Public In- 
struction, ‘Che Committee consists of one member for each language, viz, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Kanareso and Sindhi. Mr, Covernton contributed a few 
months ago a letter to the Zimes of India explaining the lines on which 
the Committee proceeded to their work, but that lctter breathed a sort of 
defiance to public opinion on the subject. We have little hope, therefore, 
that any suggestions we might have to make will find acceptance with the 
Committee, but we choose to offer them from a sense of public duty. There can be 
CoN 62——8 
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no question that the subject of text-books is of primary importance, as upon their 
quality depends the excellence of the education of our children. First of all, we 
think the composition of the Committee is too limited. One member for each 
language can hardly do justice to the task that lies before him. We know that 
the members are competent educationists, but they themselves will be the first to 
admit that the work would have been better done if they had the co-operation 
of two or three colleagues at the least to assist them in discharging their task. 
It will not be at all difficult to find out experienced men to help the Committee, 
but it is doubtful whether Mr. Covernton would like to invite outside help. 
The work of revising the text-books is to be undertaken purely in the interest 
of the public, and we fail to see why Mr. Covernton should choose to invest 
it with an air of secrecy and hich-handedness. He seems to think that the 
general public has nothing to do with the work of the Committee, and that it 
primarily concerns the pupils and the teachers in vernacular schools and none 
else, This is a to00 one-sided view of the matter. Mr. Covernton, like all other 
experts and specialists, resents the interference of laymen in his work and 
naturally treats their suggestions as of little value, We shall nevertheless offer 
detailed suggestions on the subject in the next few issues of our paper. 


4G. A correspondcnt writes to the Phenix :—“ Anent your correspondent 
— © Parents’? remarks on the Ilyderabad High School in 
Vouiition of the Hyderabad Vou issue of the : 6th instant, | have to make a few 
High School (Sind). . ; eee . 
Phanixz (12), 6th April. observations His very first statement, to the 
effect that the total number is 150, 1s incorrect. The 
numerical strength of the school at present is 200, nor is this below the averave 
for the past six or seven years. In August last the number on the rolls was 243, 
which indicates that there is a fall of 43, but this is easily accounted for by 
the fact that some of the students have not been able to rejoin the school in 
view of the prevalence of plague in the city, Regarding the low number in the 
school, let it be noted that, like other schools, it has no feeders to draw upon 
excepting only the Practising School attached to the Male Traiming College—a 
school which hardly sends 10 to 12 boys per year. Besides it is a well-known 
fact that the Municipal schocls, which ought to serve as feeders of the 
Government Iligh School, serve as feeders to private High Schools instead. 
Is it not then to the credit of the Hyderabad High School that, in spite 
of the want of feeders just referred to, it is able to muster a number which 
does not fall much below the maximum allowed by Government rules, tiz., 
285. ‘he writer’s statement that the Hyderabad High School is deteriorating 
rests only on facts which have been mutilated. Your correspondent admits 
that examination results form the safest and the surest criteria for judging 
the efficiency of the staff. J invite the unprejudiced attention of ‘ Parent’ to 
the Kducational Inspector’s recent remarks bearing on Hyderabad High School 
published in the Prab: dt some days back. ‘The remarks are a proof positive of 
the efficiency of the staffand speak volumes in favour of the institution, inasmuch 
as the other private iLligh Schools did not receive such favourable notice 
at the hands of the Inspector. In the last Matriculation Hxamination result 
the Hyderabad Hizh School stood well-nizh at the top, getting 65 per cent. 
of the passes. I neol hardly add that Mr. Khubchand Jethamal, B. A., the 
permanent Iiecad Master of the School, deserves warm approbation for the 
deep and fatherly interest which he takes in the students committed to his care. 
I'o this the boarding house attached to the School bears eloquent testimony. 
It is crowded to the full in spite of the keen competition from other quarters,” 


Katlways. 


47, Of late Railway passengers travelling by the Kolhapur line are put 
| to serious inconvenience. Kvery station on the line 
Overcrowding in third class jg overcrowded by passenyers, but as a sulficient 


curriages in the Kolhapur ee ae es , 
rosin, een number of carriages 18 not attached to the trains, 


Cadi (43), Gth April.  S0Me passengers are necessarily left behind. As many 

| a8 15 or 16 passengers are huddled together in every 
compartment intended to accommodate ten, while some passengers are crammed 
like sheep in goods vans, Is it not disgracetul to the Railway Company that it 
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should not provide adequate accommodation for passengers when it levies the full 
amount of fare from them? We hope that the Railway authorities concerned 
will consider the matter and take some measures to remove the grievance. 


Native States. 


48. It sometimes falls to the lot of native journalists to criticise adverse- 
lite ti ahi Ws Race ly the acts of native administrators in Indian 
Sudhérak ( 43), 4th April, | PTincipalities, but so long as the motive underlying 

| such criticism is the desire to advance the public good 
they need not shrink from the unpleasant task. Last year we had occasion to 
expose the misdoings of the Indore State authorities, and it 1s again our mis- 
fortune this year to be obliged to revert to the subject. Our readers need not be 
told that the spirit of party strife runs high at present in Indore politics, and that 
the party now in power in the State is that of men hailing from Delhi. 
They have decided to overthrow Marathi from the proud position of 
being the Court language throughout the State. All State records were 
hitherto kept in that language, and no one ignorant of Marathi was 
usually employed in the State service, In exceptional cases, where this 
rule had to be relaxcd, acquisition of a knowledge of Marathi was insisted 
upon at a later stage, but this practice of long standing is now given the 
go-bye and persons absolutely'ignorant of Marathi are freely employed even on 
petty posts. This necessarily implics the exclusion of Brahmins from the State 
service. ‘I'he leading citizens of Indore should send up 4n emphatic protest 
to the Viceroy against the decision of the Indore authorities to proscribe 
Marathi. Our contemporaries, too, should agitate the question so as to draw the 
attention of the Viceroy to the high-handed doings of the party now in power 
at Indore. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ojfice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th April 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAS, | No. 16 oF 1904. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
Appears to them to call fer notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated - whet 
action, fany, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


belived to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facets are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April, 1904.) 
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69 | Loka Mitra wes Bombay... we», Bi-weekly ve] oe se eee 
ry | Mahi K4Antha Gazctte “ S4dra | Weekly vee eee Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakial 0200 
| | Drahinan); 45. | 
71 | Navs4ri Prakash ... eos, INAVBETI ... Do. ...| Rustamji Jamnespji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
| | 
72 |Nure Elan: me eos Bombay ... .| Monthly... ves Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 600 
73 | Nydéyadarshak fe Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly ao Gatilal Mansukhlal; Hindu ( Visashrimali 150 
| | Shravak Banta) ; 36. 
74 | Praja Mitra ...| Kardchi... ..| Bi-weekly one Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 27 
75 | Praja Pokar see vos Surat | Weekly ... sei HWormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... “| 500 
76 | Prak4ash and Gadgadét i Bombay... ‘ Do. . Nagindas Mancharam; Tindu (Dasa Bania) : 1,090 
| | | 88. | 
77. «| Punch Dand ee! «Do. Do. . Jamnddes Bhayvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 530 
| 43, | 
78 | Samsher Bahadur... ee Ahmedabad 0G, ins |) Savaibhai  Réichand; Hindu (Shravak: 150 
! Dania) 3 62. | 
79 | Sdanj Vartum4n eee Bombay ,. coe! Daily — ove ..| Messrs, Ardeshir & Co, Partners being — | 3,200 
| | (1) Ardeshir Byramyi Patel, J. Po; Parsi; 49. 
| (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi ; 
38, 
| (3) Ardeshiy Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
8) | Sind Vartamin wee) Karachi ... | Weekly os ~ Devkian Devehand ; Hindu (Cuteht Hallai) 250 
8] | Stri Bodh... eos a Bombay ... .| Mouthly " Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; GL... 590 
: : 
| 
82 | Surat Akhbar os oe Surat ...| Weekly wei Phirozsh4h Mdalji Patel; Parsi; 49... én) dO) 
| 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha er eee | "er .| Anopsi Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| | Ye. 
| 
HIND!. | 
. Pandit oe cel POON = ove .o.| Weekly oes eee} Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 20 
84, anal | jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
gs | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... ial Be ae | Pandit Lajya Rumji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar! 6,200 
chia. | | Brahman) ; 39. 
KANARESE. 
pe so ee reo| Gadag oe oe-| Weekly ... = Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 7 aa 
a6 .| Parser (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 7 , 
Tarnitak Vritta oo .| Dharwar 10; bes (1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 80 
[4c (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, 
(2) Annichaérya Bailachérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Bréhinan) ; 54. : a 
x Bandhu.. ae ae case ae |Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindn 
ol become | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
89 | Loka Mitra ae ...| Haveri (Dhadr-| Do. ... | Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
war). Brahman) ; 28. Dinkar Jahan? Hilede @] 5S 
: os pon ...| Dharwar a odie eee} Karnalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 5) 
90. | Baiphane | héda, Brahraan) , 4l. ta ain 
‘1. Raniini ees vee Gadag oes ecah Ae . dee eo} Gaurishankar Kamprasad; Hindu unoja 2 
91. | Rasik Ranj | Brzhman); 41. | 
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92 | Arunodaya | RUE cee woe) Weekly eo 
93 | A’rydvart ... ie “i Dhulia ... Do. eee 
94 , Bakul tl Ratnagiri ae 
95 | Belgaum Samichdr — ..., Belgaum... Do. 
96 | Bhnu’t ai] Bombay Monthly 
97 | Bramhodaya : Kolhapur .| Weekly ... 
98 | Chandanshu ote vee| TAsgaon ... Do. 
J? | Chandrak4ut vee a Chikodi ... ~~. % 
100 | Chandrodaya I Chiplan ... Do. 
101 | Chikitsak ... w. Belyaum Do. 
102 | Chitragupia ove es Karad Do. 
103 | Dakshin Vritta ...| Kolhapar Do. 
104, | Siechaithivastendics a Kandel ... Do. 
105 | Dharma 4 Wi ; Do. 
106 | Dharwar Vritta ... 9.) Dharwar Do. 
107 | Daydn S4gar ve Kollsipur Do. 
105 | Hindu Punch .0! Thana | Do, ses 
109 | Javacdadarsh | Ahmednagar .| Do. aes 
110 | Jucrudhitechehhn ses . Poona Do. 
li) | fagatsaumAchar ..., Thana Do. as. 
}12 | Kal a Poona Do. oe 
210 | Kalpataru ... ... Shol4pur - Do. 
114 | Karmanuk im Poona.es si G  .. 
1ld | Keral Koxil a Bombay... | Monthly 
116 | Kesari- © ;.. a - Poona .| Weekly .- 
i17 : Khandesh Chitragupta 2 Dnulia.. ..; Do. 
138 | Khandesh Vaibhav seah tc wee nes “f er 
119 | Lokamata .. sel Vengurla i Do, 
120 | Mahavashtva Vritta os | Satdra =... ree ae ; 
121 Moda Vritta ee | Wai Pe a 
122 | Mumbai Punch 44. ss.| Kochara... se] Monthly 
123 | Mumbai Vaibhav ; Bombay... .| Daily 


124 Mumbai Vaibhav 


| 


125 | 


129 


Nagar Samachar... 


| Nasik Vritta 


Nipani Vaibhay ... 
Nyay Sindhu 

Pandhari Bhushan 
Pandhkari Mitri ... 


sect oe 

a Ahmednagar 

. Nasik 
‘ 
.| Nipani ... con 


Ahmednagar... 


Pandharpur... 


.| Weekly ... 


+: See 


Der 
Ss seh 
Do. see 
Do. : 
amare 
Do. eee 


...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| 


.| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
.| Nardyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


BrAéhman). 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 47 


Hari Bhikéji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 


41. 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Ryrxbman); 61. 


Remchanédra Vinayak Kulkarni; Windu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 


.| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadiikar ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Sadashiv. Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
.| Mah&dev Pandurange Joshi; Hindu (1)ecshasth 


| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Vlindu (Chitpawan 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
os Krishnéji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpiwan 
| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
| Riioji Shridbar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| Trimbak A’baji Rije; Hindu (Kayasth 


| Shivram Mabddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


| Hari Ndrdyan <Apte; WUindu (Chitp&wan 
.| Krishnaji Nfrdiyan Athle; Hindu (Karhida 
| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 
| Bhiu Raéoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 
|| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindn (Fulmali); 47 os. 


| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijéparkar; Hindu 


| piwan Brahman) ; 40, 
| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
| Brahman); 40. 


.o| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;1600-—700 


42. 
Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 38. 
seniya KAyastha Prabhu); 67. 
Brihman) ; 32. 
DBrvhman) ; 48. 
Rao Saheb Antajyi Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46, 
man); 4. 
Brahman); +57. 
piwan Brihman); 61. 


wan Bribman) ; 74. 


Prabhu) ; 40. 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. _ 
Govind Nirfy:n Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 
Brahman) ; 37. 
Brahman) ; 49. 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
Brahman) ; 26. 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Brahman); 27. 


38. 


Brahman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
Do. do. ae 


Braliman) ; 28. 


(Deshastha Brahman); 50. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdawan/ 
Brihman) ; 33 
Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 


100 


100 


80 
150 


KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 


100 
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131 | Poona Vaibhav... .e»| Poona .| Weekly ... .| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 35. 
132 | Prabocdh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... U0, ees | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bratman) ; 39. 
133 | Pratod ade ais .| Islampur ar a be «| Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
134 | Richav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. see .../ Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
135 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaou a a, ---|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 900 
| ae | 
135 | Satya Sadan jie | Alibag eee} Do. eee Naoji Hari Athavle ; Ifindu (Chitpiwan Brah- 200 
| man); 62. 
127 | Satyi Shodhak ... eo} Ratnagiri | D6. .... Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpiwan 950 
| | Brahman) ; 60. 
138 | Shahu Vijay ..., Kolhapur sso| DO. -+»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
| man); 30. 
139 | Shol4pur Samachar ses} Sholapur Do. vo. Narsapnoa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 ACO 
140 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda POs ee s Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1E0 
| 43. 
141 : Shri Shahu eee éott BALGTA. ve ool DOs ses -| Varan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
! | | man) 3 22. 
142 | Shubh Suchak i ae ee 6; | Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
143 | Sumant | Karad sss eee! = Tyo, ee, Mahidev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 250 
| ! tha Brahman); 33. 
l4t , Udyamotkarsh asl Doimnbay vs. 1 De. ...| Ganesh Naravan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
| | : | Brahman) ; 3. 
145 | Vidya Vilws 200 wos} Kolhapur en TI ee ...| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| oo | pawan Draiiman) ; 49. 
146 | Vidyarthi oo. ase wef NGM | asl Do de .... Sadishiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawau 300 
| | | Brahman) ; 27. 
147 , Vividh Dnydn Vistar | Boinbay.... --- Monthly... ies (1) Vintvak Balkrishna Nadkarni os. sé 60) 
| | \(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| , Hindu (Guud Saraswat Brahman). 
148 | Vrittasa@r ... cen vent With eee ooo} Weekly ... ... Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
! | | pawan brahinan) ; ol. 
149 Vritta Sudha coe | Satara ses o i as vee) Laxman VAaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | | Brahman) ; 38. 
150 | Vyip4ri ... see .| Poona see) Do. ... Nina Did4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 400 
| | man) ; 38. 
| INDI. 
| ae ; : 
151 | Khairkhah Sind ... vest NATAChI.,. aa Weekly ... ees Dharmsine Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
152 | Muin-ul-Islam vee soo} Do. Do. eos Mivza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; ree 
| 65. 
153 | Sind Sudhar eee me ee) See Do. . KhA4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Anil) ; 36 500 
154, | Sookree ... vee eae «|! Do. ves dJhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
: } 
| Unpu. | : | 
! | 
| 
155 cides Bombay -| Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| _ 1,0€0 
| | (Sunni); 32, 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. +) Weekly cee | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamié Farrakh;} 1,600 
: ~ Muhammadan ; 50. 
17 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. o9° ee Do. eee , seecee eee 
158 | Sultén-ul- Akhbar vee] DO. coe se] Daily eve a Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh 400 
| Muha mmadan ; 00. 
159 | Tejarati Gazette oe foe ee * * Yaeger cool Month yoee " Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 5CC 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
16) | Tohfa-i-Deccan so eee} Poona 44. see] Weekly cos ..| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma ap 200 


{ 


| (Shaik) ; 35. 
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 Chandrike ... Bagalkot Weekly oe Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 


MarAtut AnD Urpu. 


Champe#vati | ‘ Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 


Gulbarga Sam4chaér | Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ; ..| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahinan) ; 
3 45. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


Go 


A Luz ‘“ Bombay... Weekly... ...| Anton Kornandes; Goanese ; 23 


| 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the} number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed hy the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short «@ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of «a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guarantecd as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Fatehsinh Gazette ...| Baroda ». Shah Maneklal Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu 
(Bania). 


Prekshak... cs Satara es .. Ganesh Ballél Phansdlkar; Hindu 
| (Karhdda Brahmin) ; 32. 7 
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1l 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji recently delivered a lecture in England on the 
shortcomings of British administration in India. We 
_ Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji’s are afraid that even hundreds of such utterances will 
lecture on British admi- fai] to produce any impression upon the minds of the 
nistration in India. Bieitish nati tat i 4 , . , 
Kél (112), 15th April. ritish nation which is intoxicated with the pride of 
power and wealth. Deceit and chicanery have been 
the dominant notes of British policy ever since Englishmen set their foot on 
Indian soil. Lord Macaulay described the English rulers of India during the 
early period of British rule as veritable demons. We stand aghast at this 
description of Englishmen who appear to be an inoffensive people when 
judged by their actions in the present day. Sir John Shore and Sir John 
Malcolm also severely condemned the administration of India as carried 
on in those days. The latter pointed out the disastrous consequences of edu- 
cating natives and then denying to them a share of the loaves and fishes 
of office. It is a pity that Englishmen have not yet realised the danger 
of keeping the reins of administration in their own hands and treating 
natives as mere beasts of burden. Sir Thomas Munroe, av old-fashioned 
English officer, who cared a little for his conscience, declared that English- 
men should rather be driven out of India than that the Indians should 
have to submit to such degradation. He spoke in a prophetic strain, because 
the Mutiny of 1857 was in a sense a_ partial realisation of his foreboding. 
Mr. Dadabhai quotes the testimony of Mr. John Bright to show that the blame for 
the Mutiny lies at the door of Englishmen and not natives. The seeds of the 
rebellion were first sown when a faulty system of government was introduced 
into the country. India nevertheless had to pay the piper for the mistakes of 
British policy and was saddled with an enormous debt on account of the Mutiny. 
That event was followed by the Queen’s Proclamation in the succeeding year, 
but the pledges contained in that Charter have to this day remained unfulfilled. 
Mr. Dadabhai lays great stress on this point, but, in our opinion, he has failed 
to grasp the true significance of such promises, The Czar’s proclamation to 
the people of Finland abounds with pledges similar to those contained in the 
Proclamation of 1858, but that potentate is as indifferent about fulfilling them 
as the British Government. In this respect, therefore, our British rulers share 
a frailty which is common to other Kuropean powers. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that the British have forfeited the confidence of the Indians by such 
insincerity and double-dealing. God grant that the present policy of our 
rulers is not the herald of some dire calamity to overtake India in future. 


2. ‘Five yearsago, when Lord Curzon set foot on Indian soil, he was 
warmly welcomed by the accredited representatives of 

Lord Curzon’s Budget native public opinion, as he had told his friends at home 
— ok jie how he loved India, her peoples and her history. 
com oes ‘The normal period of his exalted office has come to an 
end, and His Majesty has extended it by another two 

years, but how does the thermometer of popular applause read here in a 
country which isso very liable to extremes of temperature? At the last 
Budget meeting His Excellency made one of his most brilliant speeches to 
defend his five years’ rule from criticisms and aspersious. ‘ Perhaps when the 
smoke of battle has blown aside,’ says His Excellency, ‘it may be found that 
from this period of stress and labour has emerged an India better equipped 
to face the many problems which confront her, stronger and _ better 
guarded on her frontiers, with her agriculture, her industries, her com- 
merce, her cducatiow, her irrigation, her railways, her army and police brought 
up to a higher state of efficiency—with every section of her administrative 
machinery in better repair, with her credit re-established, her currency restored, 
the material prosperity of her people enhanced and their loyalty strengthened.’ 
The sceptic may shake his head doubtfully and deny that such a transformation 
scene can be effected in five or even seven years. or much that Lord Curzon 
has done the country has given him nothing but praise. His high-minded and | 
courageous determination to put down the ill-treatment of natives by Kuropeans ; 
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his reduction of taxation ; the deep interest shown by him in the preservation of 
antiquities; the curtailment of reports; the reduction of telegraphic rates ; the 
creation of a Board of Scientific Advice ; the establishment of the Pusa College ; 
the appointment of specialists to carry on agricultural research ; the passing of 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill; the proposed creation of a commercial 
department; the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps—for these, and 
generally for that watchful industry without which so many measures could not 
have been fasbioned on the Viceregal anvil, Lord Curzon has received nothing 
but praise. If Lord Curzon had been content with these reforms, he would have 
been the most popular man in India to-day, but he would not allow his duty to. 
be circumscribed by popularity and journalistic applause. He had convictions 
and ideals of hisown. It is Lord Curzon’s method of blending the East and 
the West that has provoked so much opposition from the educated classes who 
have learnt from bis countrymen ideals of a different character. Lord Curzon is. 
an artist first and a statesman afterwards.......... ‘I do not think that the 
salvation of India is to be sought on the field of politics at the present stage of 
her dovelopment,’ declared His Excellency in his Budget speech, ‘and it is not. 
my conception of statesmanship to earn a cheap applause by offering so-called 
boons for which the country is not ready, and for which my successors, and 
not I, would have to pay the price. ‘Thus does a Viceroy, who made his. 
appearance on the stage in the midst of deafening plaudits, challenge hisses 
from the gallery.......... The hostility of concession-seekers has been aroused 
not so much by the negative refusal, but by what has been construed as a. 
positive attempt to narrow the circle of those who aspire after privileges. The 
Report of the Universities Commission was the turning point in the relations 
of the Viceroy with the dispensers of applause, For some of the controversial 
measures Lord Curzon’s responsibility has been more or less that of the head 
of the administration who acts upon expert advice.......... Education and 
foreign policy are the two branches of the administration on which Lord 
Curzon had opinions of his own, for which he was very little indebted to 
local advisers.......... It is worthy of note that while Lord Curzon’s country- 
men belonging to different political schools have criticised his Government for 
its frontier policy, or its fiscal policy, its revenue or its military policy, the 
Delhi Darbar or the Official Secrets Legislation, the opposition to the 
measure which was most bitterly contested—the reform of the Universities— 
came almost entirely from the natives of the country. In his educational 
reforms Lord Curzon has stood forth as the representative of the British ideal, 
acknowledged by the Liberals and Conservatives alike.......... A Budget 
debate, as it is conducted by the non-official members, generally gives an 
opportunity to the Viceroy to define and explain the policy of the Government 
in regard to the employment of natives in the administration of the country. 
The principles on which this policy is based are now well-known, ‘They ignore 
distinctions of caste, colour and creed as such and substitute in their place a 
theory of national characteristics and inherent distinctions of character and 
capacity, which works out in practice to the prejudice of the subject races. 
According to this theory, certain races possess a higher administrative aptitude 
than cthers, and we suppose, according to the principle of division of labour, those 
that are born to rule are by Providence intended to be utilised in high places, 
while others fail into the lower stations for which nature has designed them! 
A mixture of science and self-interest is one of the most dangerous combinations. 
that. our enlightened age has taught us to invent. Englishmen, says Lord 
Curzon, ‘ possess, partly by heredity, partly by up-bringing and partly by 
education, the knowledge of the principles of Government, the habits of mind 
and the vigour of character which are essential for the task,’ and though 
Lord Curzon gave this reason for the maintenance of tarps d'elite for the 
highest ranks of civil employment, its application must necessarily be very 
elastic—-so much so that even clerkships in the Secretariat are now considered 
to demand the habits of mind and the vigour of character which are supposed 
not to be found in the native races. Thus in his political ideals Lord Curzon 
is like one of those eastern rulers who had a consuming zeal for the service of 
their people and whose ambition was to govern efliciently and well, but not to 
teach others to govern themselves.”’ 


ase SS 7. 
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8. ‘Lord Curzon brought the discussion on the Budget to a close by 
Onjorétt (20), 10th April a comprehensive survey of the measures of his 
en. ie | Pouds Dandhe administration. The speech was no doubt a clever 
(28), 10th April; Gujardt One and marked by a spirit of self-complacence. A 
Mitra (21), 10th April. somewhat irrepressible tendency to self-laudation. 
may perhaps be excused in a Viceroy of Lord 
Curzon’s type. His Excellency is an Imperialist and believes that Englishmen 
have been specially deputed by heaven to govern the incapable Indians, and 
that the British Indian Government is the best in the history of the world since 
the days of the Roman Empire....... With regard to the question of the 
employment of natives in the higher ranks of the public service, Lord Curzon 
might have done well to read the deliberate view of the Civil Service Com- 
mission that it was unjust to judge of the fitness of Indians for the higher 
executive posts without giving them proper opportunities....... ... His Excel- | 
lency is- at liberty to think that his political logic is eminently satisfactory. 
But he is mistaken in believing that the people of India are such simpletons 
as not to understand the inner springs of the policy of excluding Indians 
from the higher executive posts or from such privileges as that of 
volunteering. It is no use appealing to the examples of other conquering 
nations. Lord Curzon well knows that Indians are not barbarians. India has 
produced great statesmen, distinguished warriors, illustrious financiers and 
renowned administrators, and His Excellency is greatly mistaken in thinking 
that the wise and just Providence constituted England as the one great store- 
house of administrative capacity and wisdom which was meant to be drawn 
upon for all time for the benefit of the morally and intellectually bankrupt India. 
Lord Curzon vindicated the British Government against the charge of not utilising 
indigenous talent by adducing elaborate figures relating tothe number of Indian 
and European officers in the service of Government,...... The conclusion is 
clear and irresistible, at any rate to the Viceroy’s mind. The British Empire 
employs less than 6,500 English officers, whether brought from abroad or recruited 
in this country, to rule over 230 millions of people, but that for the same purpose 
it employs 21,800 of the inhabitants of the country itself.,..... What phenomenal 
and unexampled generosity indeed is this, and what ingratitude is it to complain 
and ask for more! ......... If Lord Curzon’s arithmetical argument were 
really sound, what objection can there be to natives and Huropeans exchanging 
places? Again, has His Excellency calculated the total amount of the respec- 
tive salaries paid to Europeans and natives? Is His Hxcellency so ignorant as 
not to perceive that higher posts mean not simply higher emoluments but 
higher training, higher responsibility and greater opportunities for initiating 
beneficent measures, acquiring experience and knowledge on a variety of 
important questions and moulding character to which he attaches great 
importance. Is His Excellency aware what magnificent opportunities India has 
supplied to him as well as to his own countrymen, which are absolutely denied : 
to the children of the soil? Has Lord Curzon ever put himself ‘the question 
and tried to solve it—What would I have been myself if I had been an Indian ? 
An honest and courageous attempt to solve this simple problem would convince 
him that he would have done well to refrain from trying to vindicate what 
does not really admit of satisfactory vindication, There are certain observations 
in Lord Curzon’s speech bearing on the political movements in this countr 
which show how he has latterly lost touch with Indian opinion. It is anything 
but a correct representation to say that, according to his eritivs, ‘the only 
benefactor of the people is he who gives them political concessions.’ W hat 
some of the critics have said is that changes in mere administrative routine or ; 
_ details do not signify much............. It Lord Curzon has not seen his way to 
granting increased privileges to the people, ne ought not, at any rate, to have 
deprived them of the rights and privileges they already enjoyed Soe ce 
‘I do not think,’ said the Viceroy, ‘that the salvation of [India is to be sought 
on the field of politics at the present stage of her development.’.......... This 
is the first occasion on which His Excellency has unbosomed his thoughts on the 
subject of Indian political movements, and it is to be regretted that his very 
first utterance should have been of an unsympathetic and even munatory 
character. But what surprises us most ia that pronouncement 1s the lack of an 
elementary knowledge of the political history of the last twenty years. We do 
not know what meaning His Excellency atiaches to the expression ‘ politics.’ 
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But Lord Curzon ought not to have forgotten that the reform of the Provincial 
and Supreme Legislative Councils was obtained on the field of politics 

The whole country had been ringing with protests for years past against the 
unjust taxation on salt and the maintenance of the taxable limit in the case of 
the income-tax at Rs, 500. Lord Curzon has himself admitted in this very 
speech that the relief that he has granted was due to the people. Was not this 
concession won on the field of politics?. The National Congress has been 
persistently asking for increased funds for education, for encouragement of 
technical education and for an exhaustive industrial survey of the country. 
Lord Curzon has gone some length in the desired directions The financial 
contribution to the Indian Exchequer which was sanctioned by the Home 
Government as recommended by the Welby Commission was a direct outcome 
of the National Congress movement Was not that a victory on thi field 
of politics ? .. The same can be said with regard to the questions of 
irrigation and the grievances of: third-class passengers Will Lord 
Curzon tell us at what precise stage the people should move in _ political 
matters ? Is his advice tenable in the light of the lessons of English or Indian 
history ? Nations do not rise to a consciousness of the necessity of political 
refornis or constitutional changes all of a sudden when it suits a Curzon to listen 
to them with patience, tolerance and sympathy. His Excellency seems to have 
misread the whole history of constitutional agitation in propounding his new 
and vague theory and has committed himself to incorrect statements and crude 
propositions which were scarce!y expected from a politician of his talents, 
knowledge and intellectual grasp.” [The Praja Bandhu and the Gujardt 
Mitra also write in a somewhat similar strain. | 


4, “Judging from the comments of the leading Indian papers on the net 
Kaiser-i-Hind (25), 1th effects of Lord Curzon’s five years’ administration, 


Aosll, tke. sale, it seems that there is but one verdict thereon, and 

that of a most unfavourable character. That verdict 
may be summed up in a sentence. It has done some good in exceedingly 
small matters, but has been most mischievous and reactionary in all great 


matters affecting the permanent interests of the people. Where there was 
quiet and comparative contentment before, there is now unrest and extreme 
discontent. A Viceroy of mature age is infinitely to be preferred to one possessing 
immense youthful energy, but imbued with the dangerous ideas of that brum- 
magem Imperialism of which Mr. Chamberlain is the foremost apostle. India 
sorely wants a far-sighted statesman who has weathered the storm and stress of 
public life in England and not young politicians, giddy with irresponsible 
power and saturated with a desire for personal glory. What India wants at 
the present juncture is a Viceroy of the stamp of a Lawrence, a Northbrook 
ora Ripon. Even an Elgin might be tolerated, but certainly no Lytton or 
Curzon Retrograde measures, having for their object the repression 
of a weak and voiceless people struggling manfully to take its right place in 
the government of the country, absolute power dictated by irresponsibility and 
worse in its effects than pure despotism because wielded under the hollow 
mask of constitutionalism, and a deplorable disregard of that righteousness 
which exaltcth a nation—ail these are to be witnessed at present on the political 
horizon of India in a degree unparalleled in her annals Capitalism 
and legalised slavery go hand in hand. The combined effect of these 
elements are to be daily seen in the conduct and action of the average 
Anglo-Indian, be he official or non-official. ‘This class, on retirement, carries 
all the ideas rampant in this unhappy !and to his native home,......... As a 
result the leaven penetrates the entire nation........... We see the result 
of that reflex influence in Parliament, We see how Ministers defy the 
democracy, how capitalism is coiling round and round the Ministers and taking 
them in its fatal grasp, how the absolutist section openly exults in this political 
phenomenon and how it endeavours to influence the elections by all the arts 
known to the modern log-roller and lobbyist, with the object of enslaving the 
nation in the near future. England, however, will owe that degradation to 
her own servants whom she is sending out from time to time to govern India. 
The impartial historian of the future will relate how the Viceroyalty of Lord 


Curzon has laid deep the foundations of the destruction of English freedom and 
English constitutionalism.” 
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5. ‘No one who has read the concluding portion of Lord Curzon’s Budget 
speech will think that any elaborate refutation is 
Mahrdtta (10), 10th April; required of the propositions which he has sought to 
Bombay Samachar (57), lth establish, with the aid of statistics for the last 36 years 
April;  <Akhbdr-t-Soud@gar . : , mein 
(56), 12th April. relating to posts in the public service held by natives 
and Huropeans......... The critics of Government 
have contended that deserving and capable natives of India do not get as many 
posts of honour and emolument in the higher grades of the public service as may 
be safely given to them without detriment to the cause of good government or 
as is required in the interest of economy in public expenditure, ‘l'hat being 
the principal contention, Lord Curzon has proved next to nothing by his com- 
parative figures for the last 36 years, which can only show what percentages 
of increase or decrease have been shared by the Indians, KHurasians and Euro- 
peans, respectively. ‘The crux of the question is whether the sons of the soil ever 
did ¢et or are getting their due share of the higher posts in the service, and it is 
to be regretted that Lord Curzon has not attempted to consider the question from 
this point of view. He practically rejects the consideration that the claims and 
aspirations of the sons of the soil should be judged with reference to the 
voluminous and momentous changes which have been brought about in India 
between 1867, when there was very little education in the land, and the present 
time. But even taking his line of argument, he gives up his case in the beginning 
by begging the question and in the end by a misappreciation of his own statistics. 
In the beginning he says that the highest ranks of civil employment in India 
must, asa general rule, be held by [Englishmen.......... Coming to figures, 
His Lordship’s own summary shows that out of 1,370 Government servants 
drawing salaries higher than Rs. 1,000 a month, 1,263 ure Europeans, 15 
Kurasians and 92 Natives. Now, even admitting for a moment Lord Curzon’s 
principle that in filling these posts education, a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Government, habits of mind, and vigour of character are to be 
looked to, it remains to be shown that such a low proportion of natives as is 
disclosed by the above figures is justified. Is Lord Curzon sure that all these 
1,263 Europeans are just the sort of high-class, educated and able men of character 
who may be safely relied on in setting the right standard of official conduct 
and that any increase over the 92 places which natives now occupy will be 
wholly inconsistent with the maintenance of the British rdj in the land in its 
present safety, prestige and glory? Then proceeding to the posts carrying a 
salary of Ks. 1,000 and less, Lord Curzon makes a tactical jump from a salary 
of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 75 a month. In this comprehensive grade, about 10,625 posts 
are occupied by Europeans and Eurasians and 16,283 are occupied by the 
natives, And says His Lordship: ‘ It, therefore, appears that the British Empire 
employs less than 6,500 of its own countrymen, whether brought from abroad or 
recruited in this country to rule over 230 millions of people.” » We think that 
the contrast which Lord Curzon seeks to bring out must fail and only recoil 
in absurdity, because the 6,000 Europeans in employment in India weigh 
with His Lordship far more than the millions who go unrepresented or cannot 
share in the honours and emoluments of the public service. If Lord Curzon had 
made a halt at a convenient point between a salary of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 75 the 
absurdity would have been even greater.......... So much for the statistics of 
Lord Curzon, but even in these statistics there is nothing to show that an 
increase in the strength of the natives in the public service would be inconsistent 
with economy or with the national well-being of the Indian people, and in 
fact it was only from these points of view more or less that the question has 
been raised.......... We cannot believe that Lord Curzon has not understood 
the real point at issue, but it is evident that he has got no case on that point,” 
[The Bombay Samdchir an1 the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar make somewhat similar 
comments. | 


6. ‘Lord Curzon has made a number of iateresting and astonishing state- 
: sate ments in his memorable review of his administration 
April, Eu og (39), 13th during the last five years. As regards granting 
Re ee privileges aud rights to the Indian people Lord 
Curzon says: ‘The treatment of the Indian people by their English rulers 
is characterized by a liberality unexampled in the world since the days of 
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the Roman Empire,’ Thismay or may not be true, but can Lord Curzon 
prove that the British Government have acted up to their promises and 
declarations? His Lordship further maintains that the concessions granted by 
the British Government to the Indian people are ‘ unexampled in the history 
of the foreign possessions,’ Lord Curzon is a close student of history, but his 
statement that the subjects of Russia, France and otber Powers do not enjoy 
greater privileges than India’s is erroneous In one of his speeches Lord 
Curzon styled the Proclamation of 1858 as an impossibte charter, and this Is 
another attempt to toy with that important document. T'o interpret the 
charter in this manner is to defeat the noble objects with which it was 
promulgated by Queen Victoria.”’ 


"7. Lord Curzon is past master in Asiatic politics and understands but too 
well that India is the fulcrum of the British domi- 
Sudherak ing Cen nions in the East. His regime has, in consequence, 
as): ath April Indu Pra. een marked by unexampled zeal and energy in the 
kesh (37), 11th April; country’s administration. Whether the Indian people 
Native Opinion (39), 13th have profited by this unusual activity is open to con- 
Aprii; Shri ay ’ 7 ay troversy, Lord Curzon is a staunch Conservative and 
var a —— belongs to the Chamberlain school of politicians. His 
Imperialism has led him to introduce several reactionary 
and unpopular measures in the administration. Ile believes that the black races 
have been created by God to be ruled over by the whites. He made no attempt 
to conceal his opinion in his recent Budget speech. It is hopeless for us to look 
forward to getting political privileges and concessions during Lord Curzon’s 
regime, In justice to Lord Curzon it must be admitted that in some directions 
India has benefited by His Lordship’s administration. During his Viceroyalty 
the various departments of the administration have been brought up toa 
higher state of efficiency, and efforts have been put forward by his Government 
to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturists and to revive the decaying 
arts and industries of the country. [The Khdndesh Vaibhav remarks :— 
Lord Curzon’s Budget speech is bristling with misleading and fallacious state- 
ments. His Lordship has drawn largely upon his imagination in describing 
the progress and prosperity of India during his regime. Surely Lord Curzon 
need not be reminded that the country is stillin the dire grip of plague 
and hes not yet overcome the after-effects of famine. His Excellency 
adduced figures to show that the native element in the public service 
in Indialargely preponderates over the European element, The comparison, 
however, is vitiated by the fact that it takes no account of the relatively 
higher salaries drawn by European officers. It is evident.that the trend of 
Lord Curzon’s policy is to convert the higher grades of Government service 
into a preserve for Europeans and to allow natives, however talented or capable 
they might be, to vegetate on petty posts in the lower grades. he Indu 
Prakdsh and Native Opinion also write in a similar strain of disapproval. 
The Shri Saydji Vijay remarks that in face of the frequent violation 
of the pledge given in the Queen’s Proclamation to treat the native races on a 
footing of equality with Europeans, it is cruel mockery of the Indians to 
declare that they get a fair share of appointments in the higher grades of the 
publice service. The Deshbhakta observes that the recent appointment of 
Kuropean Judges to succeed Sir Bashyam Iyengar and Mr. Justice Amir Ali 
on the bench of the Madras and Calcutta High Courts, respectively, belies the 
Viceroy’s assertion that the claims of natives to higher appointments receive a 
fair consideration under the British Government, | 


8. “The Honourable Sir Edmund Elles has tried to prove that while 
during the first period of four years from 1896-97 to 


ae sodion Dolan and 1899-1900 the net military expenditure of the country 
military expenditure. ion as 
Gujardti (20), 10th April, was 24°7 of the total revenue, during the second 


Eng. cols, J period of four years from 1900-1901 to 1908-1904 it 

had declined to 21 per cent. ‘The Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale has thoroughly exposed the hollowness of this contention, and it is, 
indeed, a pity that such fallacious methods of exhibiting financial comparisons 
should find a place in the Financial Statement of the Government of India. 
The first period was, as it is well known, a period of famines and frontier wars. 
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The revenue was not at its normal level at that time, and the military 
expenditure was, of course, at an abnormally high level. The result is that the 
Honourable Sir Edmund Elles gets a higher percentage for purposes of his 
comparison, ‘lhe second period covers a period of specially good seasons when 
the revenue was above the normal. Besides, the military expenditure was below 
the normal owing to a part of the troops being engaged in South Africa. It 
is little short of astonishing that the Government of India should endeavour 
by such a misleadiag method to demonstrate to the outside world that their mili- 
tary expenditure has been decreasing instead of increasing, but what is still moro 
astonishing is that the percentages obtained by the Honourable Sir Edmund Elles 
are percentages of net military expenditure to the gross revenue of the country. 
Now it is well known to the increst tyro in Indian finance that the figures of gross 
revenue include large receipts under commercial services, é.¢,, Railways, 
Irrigation, Post and ‘Telegraph, which are balanced by correspondine entries 
on the expenditure side. For purposes of a correct comparison the only proper 
method is to take the figures either of net revenue or of the total receipts under 
the principal heads of revenue. ‘Taking the latter sot of figures the net military 
expenditure is found to be 36 por ceut. of the revenue and has continued steadily 
at that figure except during the years when the Indian Exchequer found some 
relief by lending a portion of the Indian troops for service in South Africa and 
China,”’ 


9. “ Personal attacks on members of a public meeting might not be 
oe looked upon in England as a breach of the accepted 
were Hdward Law and he  ganons of debate, but out here in India such attacks 

onourable Mr. Gokhale. : } ’ 

Sudh@rak (43), llth especially when they happen to be made by respon- 
April, Eng. cols. sible officers of Government, cannot be looked upon 

by the public with a lght heart. A responsible 
member of our Bombay Council likened the non-official element of the 
Council, some years ago, to circus riders.......... The Supreme Legislative 
Council, too, has its own wit, who enlivened the dull debate by passing personal 
remarks on a native member, The Honourable Sir Kdward Law described the 
Honourable Mr, Gokhale in his speech at the last Council meeting as a‘ habitual 
mourner whose sad wails and lamentationsat the delinquencies of Government 
were as piteous as long practice and training could make them,’ It is true 
that no better estimate of the people’s representatives could be expected from 
the optimistic official holiday-makers, but we are sorry the Honourable Member 
should have given utterance to his private views in such a public manner. 
Unfortunately it is the sad lot of the people’s representatives to have to unfold an 
unhappy tale of woe and distress before Government and they caanot help 
being habitual mourners ; if Government desire to sce them in a lighter mood, 
why it is so completely in their hands to make them so. ict them alleviate the 
people’s misfortunes at once, and these Councillors shall voice expressions of grati- 
tude and beam forth smiles of contentment like any set of comedy heroés ! ”’ 


10. “By far the most important speech delivered in the course of the 
debate on the Budget was that of His Highness the 
The Native Princes and Ao {han, who, leaving all matters of account to his 
Imperial defence. 7 et <A cane Bae gs ee aes nan, oe 
East and West (3) for Hindu coileagues, as his imperial co-religionists di 
April; Praja Bandku (28), in former times, dwelt upon the contribution which 
10th April, Eng. cols.; the Protected Princes may be expected, and would 
Chandrakant (99), 2nd April. 14 olad, to make towards Imperial defence, disband- 
ing their ill-trained and inefficient armies, as they are by courtesy designated, 
and upon the bestowal every year of three or cur commissions 1 the Army 
on- the members of the Imperial Cadet Corps. Both are proposals of much 
importance, involving a radical departure from the policy of distrust hitherto 
followed towards a people who do not deserve it. If they are carried out in cou- 
sultation with the Feudatory Chiefs, they will form landmarks in the Military 
history of India and in the history of genuine Imperialism.’ [The Praja 
Bandhu condemns the Aga Khan’s scheme as crude and shallow and as prejudi- 
cial to the dignity of Native Chiefs. It combats the statement that the Native 
Chiefs contribute nothing to the Imperial Exchequer, and suggests that instead 
of levying contributions from Native Chiefs for Imperial defence, they should 
be asked to bring up their troops to a higher state of etliciency, Lhe Chand- 
rakdnt also denounces the scheme as visionary and unpractical.] 
con 149—5 
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11, “The report of the recent engagements at Tuna and Garu has proved 
that the theory of the peaceful character of the Tibet 
mission is a subterfuge and a make-believe.......... 
With all their drawbacks the Tibetans are men, and 
as men it is natural for them to withstand’the invasion of their country even at 
the cost of their lives.......... If indeed it was true that the Tibetans had 
entered into a secret treaty with Russia and had accepted her suzerainty, the 
moment the British expedition crossed the frontier of Tibet it would have con- 
fronted not a rabble, but a well-drawn and properly equipped force of Cossacks, 
Russia, acting behind the authorities at Lhassa, would never have tolerated the 
occupation of the Chumbi Valley, the construction of a road and the leisurely 
manner in which the mission was marching upon the very heart of Tibet. 
Considered from any point of view, therefore, the expedition into Tibet has 
no moral justification for it, and what is morally wrong cannot be politically 
right. Consequently if any one is to blame for this gratuitous waste of 
India’s money and of the Tibetans’ lives, it is the well-known firebrands 
of Imperialism. On their head shall be the innocent blood that is being 
spilt upon the plains and mountains of Tibet.......... The deplorable feature 
of the present situation is not the wholesale massacre of the ‘libetans only, but 
the possibility of our Government being plunged headlong into another war of 
agraver type. It is said that some of the Indian Chiefs have addressed con- 
gratulatory communications to Colonel Younghusband expressing their readiness 
to join the expedition. It is diiticult to say whether these communications are 
spontaneous and whether they look upon the task of fighting the ‘libetans as a 
heroic achievement,”’ 


12, “Itis sad to learn that the peace mission in Tibet has found it 
necessary to kill at least three hundred Tibetans like so 
many sheep.......... We wonder how this sad episode, 
which looks very much like cowardice, can add to the 
clory of our soldiers, or draw the shy Tibetans any closer to us by bonds of 
mutual good-will, Unimportant as the skirmish may be, it clearly shows 
that a people so backward in the art of war, however brave they may be, have 
no chance when pitted against an enemy that makes full use of modern arms 
and ammunition,.......... It is to be sincerely wished that the Dalai Lama 
shows sufficient knowledge of the world to perceive that even he must bow 
to the inevitable and conclude a treaty with (Great Britain which in practice 
will not much affect the isolation which is so dear to his heart, On the other 
hand, we must deplore the fatuous policy of Government which is sure to plunge 
India into a practically endless frontier war, not with the Tibetans tiemselves, 
but with the elements and later on with the mighty power beyond the 
mountainous country, which has for nearly halfa century been harbouring 
evil intentions against India. Lord Curzon might very well congratulate 
himself on hitting upon a peaceful plan of defence on our North-West frontier, 
but lis name will ever be associated with a series of troubles from the North, 
for which he has throwa the portals widely open.” 


The Tibet Mission. 
Mahratta (10), 10th April. 


Sudhirak (43), 11th April, 
Eng. cols. 


13. “A Times telegram from Tuna lays considerable empaasis on the fact 
that three of the ‘Tibetan Generals’ escort were armed 
with rifles bearing the Russian Imperial stamp. Does 
it not show the superiority of Kussian diplomacy 
over ours? The Russians have been able to win the esteem and friendship 
of the Tibetans, whereas by our brusqueness and cussedness we have 
only earned their hatred. Why could we not have forestalled Russia in the 
good graces of this simple hill people and dispensed with the, necessity of 
calling a Nasmyth hammer into requisition in order to crush a small fly? 
It is not manly, it is not chivalrous. They have offered us no provocation 
whatsoever, and we have no earthly right to interfere with their likes and 
dislikes, and yet because they wduld rather have nothing to do with us, we 
must not cnly thrust our hated presence on them, but must also scourge and 
harry them with fire and sword.” 


14, ‘The endeavour made by the Tibetans to repel the British mission 
from their borders met with a crushing reverse, the 
effects of which will tell long upon this mountain 
tribe,......... It is a matter of regret that the 


Kardchi Chronicle (8), 
10th April. 


Gujarit Mitra (21), 10th 
April, Eng. cols. 
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Tibetans should have taken a wrong step, The fight was undoubtedly provoked 
by the Lhassa Genoral himself. It showed their determined and fearless attitude, 
wherein undoubtedly lay their ignorance of the effects of modern fire-arms, 
dintinhen's We may still hope that it is not too late for Tibet, in Lord Curzon’s 
words, to realise that the interests of Indian defence and the friendship of the 
Indian Government are entirely compatible with her continued independence 
and autonomy so far as these may be said at present to exist.” 


15, ‘It is a matter of deep regret to us to learn that recent developments 
have converted the alleged political character of the 
Tibet mission into a military one.......... The Tibetans 
lost about 750 persons in the dead and wounded. 
Alas! the aggressive tendency of the Czar of India is assuming unhealthy 
proportions, and the innocent and defenceless Tibetans are mercilessly butchered. 
like sheep with the butt-ends of British ritles. The Empire of might over 
right, of brutal force over reason, is yet intact, the boasted civilisation of 
Kurope notwithstanding. We trust the authorities will manage the whole affair 
with as little loss of life and property as would be consistent with their 
humane but none the less barbarous propensities.” 


Gujarati Punch (22), 10th 
April, Eng. cols. 


16. “The House of Commons has passed Mr, Brodrick’s motion sanction- 
ing the employment of Indian troops outside India, 
that is to say, in Tibet. The Opposition was not 
disposed to question the policy of the Government on 
this occasion.......... Mr. Brodrick had, of course, to refer to the bloodshed at 
Tuna, and in defending the action of the ‘ Mission’ in regard to this incident, 
he employed arguments with which no fault can reasonably be found. The 
tragedy is, no doubt, to be sincerely lamented, but looking at the attitude of 
the Tibetans one can scarcely hold that any other course was possible,......... 
After the experiences of the last few days, the Tibetans cannot but desire to 
end the struggle, and if serious attempts were made to persuade them into 
submission, it is more than probable that they would come to terms.......... 
The suggestion that even if they showed a willingness to come to terms 
at Gyantse, they should not be listened to anywhere but at Lhassa needs strenu- 
ous resistance on the part of every right-thinking person. Enough has been 
done by this time to convince the Tibetans that England is strong enough to 
have her own way with them, and to persist, therefore, in an extreme course 
would be scarcely justifiable.” 


Ju'm-e-Jamshed (24), 16th 
April, Eng. cols. 


17. In spite of abundant proofs to the contrary, it is still being asserted 
Kél (112), 15th April by British statesmen that the Tibet mission had the 
consent of the Chinese Government. One cannot 
help being wonder-struck at this fresh instance of English truthfulness. Why 
should China permit the thin end of the wedge to be inserted in her tottering 
Empire? as she got such scant experience of Huropean honesty and 
disinterestedness as to voluntarily permit an English mission to enter her 
territory? ‘The question then arises as to why this false report about the 
consent of the Chinese Government was set afloat by the British Ministry. 
A close study of European diplomacy reveals the fact that false rumours play a 
useful part in the game of high politics. They serve, in the words of D' Israeli, 
“to break down the sharp and fatal point of a panic which might instantly 
occur.” Had it been believed that the English had marched upon Tibet 
without provocation, the British public would have raised an outcry against 
the iniquity of the step, but the report sedulously circulated by Government 
_that their action had the consent of China has served for the present to pacify 
the public mind. Whether the British are enabled to etfect a permanent 
occupation of Tibet remains yet to be seen. 


18. ‘Most people would regret that Lord Curzon’s departure from India, 

for however short a period, is to take place with a junc- 

Lord Curzon’s impending ture when an experienced Viceroy, and one who has 
departure from India and the hitherto shaped the events, ought to continue at the 
iar“ of pins (17), 16th helm of affairs in the country. It may be said that 
April. : the Tibetan affair is really conducted by His Majesty’s 


Government at the place of direction and by Colonel 


Z0 


Younghusband at the scene of operations, and the Viceroy is merely a formal 
channel of communication, The telegraph annihilates the distance between 
London, Calcutta and Garu, and Lord Ampthill may not be called upon for 
any great task of quick decision and individual responsibility. Yet we are 
somewhat surprised to learn that the Governor of Madras, in bidding a tem- 
porary farewell to his Council in consequence of his translation to Simla, said : 
‘At present the sea is calm and the course is clear, and I can only pray that 
no sudden storms will arise ‘and no unseen obstacles drift across the course to 
put my inexperienced seamanship to trial.” We devoutly join in the hope, 
but with all the sincere and oft-expressed modesty of Lord Ampthill, his 
: very prayer that no sudden storms may arise. bespeaks a consciousness on his 

part that the sea is not so calm as he would try to persuade himself and others : 

at any rate, one feels as if it were an ominous calm, [First-class Powers do 

not readily provoke one another now-a-days, and Lord Kitchener is a host in 

himself. There is neither much necessity, nor much room for exclusive 
initiative on the part of a Viceroy in these days. Yet the situation is not 
i without some peculiar responsibilities, if not anxiety, just at the present 
i moment. Lord Ampthill was trained in Mr. Chamberlain’s school, and he 
remembers it with pride and with unfading recollection. It is a good school 
for men who are called upon to act when a storm has arisen, but a bad one 
for those who have to decide whether they should raise a storm or not.” 


19. The Tibet mission involves a wanton waste of India’s blood and 
treasure, but the benefits expected ultimately to 
accrue from it will be reaped by the whites. It is 
| the fate of the blacks to spend their life in toil and drudgery like the potter’s 
i: ass. They must remain in astate of eternal servitude to foreigners. They 
should be prepared evento cut the throats of their countrymen at the 
bidding of the whites. All notions of liberty and independence ought to be 
alien to their minds. They should worship their English masters as demi- 
gods and be ready even to sacrifice their lives for humouring them. 


Arydvarta (98), 9th April. 


| 20. The Kdl publishes the following imaginary dialogue between two 
: A dialogue between « Sikh soldiers, one a Sikh and the other a Gurkha, both of 
and a Gurkha soldicr wound- whom are supposed to have been wounded in the 


| ed in the skirmish at Tuna. 
f Kal (112), 15th April. skirmish at Tuna :— 


Stkh—* Both of us have been seriously wounded in the conflict, but we have 

been justly punished, because we encroached upon other people’s land 
i for the purpose of committing theft. Why should you have crossed 
: the mountains to fight this hardy people whom you never saw before 
and who have never done you harm ? ” 


Gurkha—* Myself and my comrades are not accustomed to reason thus, 
Our lives have been spent in blindly obeying our Commander’s orders. 
My fathers have been doing so these three zenerations,” 


Stkh—* Then you must have secured a big kingdom for yourselves,” 


Gurkha—* No. Wehave not got even a small patch of land. We only 
helped the English to conquer the territory of native rulers, who had 
never wronged us and whose salt we had eaten for many generations 
past. No jaghirs or inams were conferred upon us for our services. 
We were rewarded with these empty medals. Our rulers are always 
ready to spill our blood for extending their empire, Men goaded by 
cupidity commit all sorts of unrighteous deeds,”’ 


Sikh—* And fools like you help them. Itis by such conduct that we 
have helped the British to wrest our country from us and have become 
their slaves.’ 


Gurkha— I can understand that we are slaves, but I am puzzled at what 
people mean by speaking of ‘ our country’ and ‘our duty towards it,’ ” 
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Sikh—" India—this vast and beautiful land—is our country. We Indians 
veing born in this land must live harmoniously like brothers, but 
you have on a thousand occasions cut the throats of your own 
countrymen.” 

Gurkha— Yes, we have been the cause of our country’s ruin, but we are 
not the sole sinners in this respect,”’ 

Sikh—“I grant that. I myself have been guilty of the same crime. We 
deserve this punishment, and it is meet that others too should be simi- 
larly chastised.”’ 


21. Lord Curzon in his reply to the address presented to him by the 
Burdwén Municipality took occasion to refute the 
Lord Curzon at Burdwan,  Gharge brought against Indians by their detractors 
Bombay Samdchér (57), that they are not yet ripe for local self-government. 
14th April. It is exceedingly gratifying to find that His Execl- 
lency appreciates the far-reaching benefits conferred 
upon India by local self-government and that le is desirous of en- 
larging its scope. May we hope that His HMxcellency will translate his words 
into deeds by emancipating Indian Municipalities trom their present state of 
thraldom to Government and by taking steps to preserve a more equitable pro- 
portion between the official and non-official elements on Municipal boards. In 
view of the liberal and statesmanlike views which His Execllency has put 
forward on the subject, we fail to understand how he could have persuaded 
himself to sanction such a repressive and retrograde imeasure as the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill. 
22. “Sir Henry Cotton writes an article in the Daily News reviewing 
some of the recent measures of Lord Curzon 
Sir Henry Cotjon on Lord The writer naturally takes strong exception to the 
sas 887 Bandhu (28), Wth Viceroy’s policy in connection with higher education, 
heel, Boe. aoe which has culminated in the substitution of a system of 
selection for competitive examinations for the purpose 
of recruiting the public service. The inauguration of such a policy is sure to 
bring in its train the evils of jobbery and favouritism. Sir Henry compares the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon with that of the present Viceroy, much to tho disad- 
vantage of the latter. The name of the illustrious Marquis of Ripon is even now, 
after a lapse of nearly twenty years, a household word throughout India, It 
cannot be denied that the bureaucratic Anglo-Indian oificials have found a con- 
venient tool in the present Imperial Viceroy for checking tho legitimate aspira- 
tions of educated Indians. We are in perfect agreement with Sir Uenry when 
he says that the official world is jealous of the educated Indians, who, in conse- 
quence of the Western education they have reccived, are making demands for 
a larger share in the loaves and fishes of the administration........... ‘The time 
has arrived when the sons of the soil should be given a larger share in the 
administration of cducational matters than has been hitherto the case. The 
drift of recent legislation, however, is quits in the opposite direction. Lis 
Excellency the Viceroy, with the usual packed majority of his official colleagues 
in the Council, supplemented at times by the votes of some Indian imembers 
who are extremely anxious to secure official smiles, possesses ample powers 
to carry through any piece of legislation on which he has sect his heart, 
no matter how strong the public opposition against it may be, but it is 
evident that the retrograde tendency underlying some of the recent measures 
of the Government of India cannot last for ever.’’ 


23. ‘The important memorandum of instructions issued by Lord Kitchener 
shows that llis Excellency has devoted himself to 
Lord ieee memo- the consideration of the question of army reform 
wong a India with his characteristic energy and clearness 
Jémee-Jamshed (24), 14th of vision.......... Word Kitchener finds fault with 
April, Eng. cols.; Akhbarec- the Indian army for more reasons than one, and 
Souddgar (06), . ag has pointed out how its defects could be removed. 
+90 Mtoe bee a By so doing he has laid the people of this country, 
as much as its Government, under a deep debt of 

gratitude.......... India has never denied a farthing that her military 


experts have asked for to put her army ou a sound footing, and it would be 
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worse than scandalous, if, in spite of the carte blanche that they have all 
along received, they left the Indian army unfit to take the field against 
the strongest foe. Lords Curzon and Kitchener seem to have been 
impressed with the grave wrong that is likely to be done to India and 
her people by allowing the army to remain in a state of inefficiency and 
have, therefore, striven to place iton a higher standard of excellence,” 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sénj Vartemdn make somewhat similar 
comments. The latter paper adds:— We approve of most of the recom- 
mendations of the Commander-in-Chief, but we are sorry we cannot say the 
same of His Excellency’s scheme for the establishment of a Staff College in 
India. We suspect that the proposal is inspired by an insidious desire to saddle 
India with the entire cost of training its own army. | 


24, Lord Kitchener’s memorandum of instructions to the Indian army is 
an interesting document. We cannot concur in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief that the existing 
Indian Army is inadequate to meet the “ military 
needs”? of the country, lis Excellency perhaps has used the phrase in a 
comprehensive sense and includes in it all necessary arrangements for carrying 
out the “ forward policy ’’ of the Indian Government. We, however, welcome 
with pleasure His Exeellency’s valuable instructions for promoting the efficiency 
of the Indian army. We have nothing to say against Lord Kitchener’s sugges- 
tion for the establishment of a Staff College in India, but we are not sure that 
His Lordship has attached due weight to the financial aspect of the project. It 
would be unfair, besides, to saddle India with the entire cost of maintaining the 
College in view cf the fact that the officers trained in the institution will be 
at liberty to serve in other parts of the Empire. The inequity of the arrange- 
ment would further be aggravated by tne circumstance that the doors of the 
proposed College will, as a matter of course, be shut against natives. 
25. The anniversary of Shivaji’s birthday is drawing near, and we hope 
that it will be celebrated throughout Mahdrashtra 
The approaching Shivaji with universal and whole-hearted enthusiasm and 
mesg ., reverence. All of us, with the exception of a few pig- 
Kesars (116), 12th April ; h en a 7 oe bedietdnel 
Mumbai Vaibhav (123), 14th headed, selfish or pusillanimous individuals, have by 
April. this time realized how useful are great men in infusing 
life into a nation, how the hero-worship movement is 
fast spreading in civilised countries and how imperatively necessary it is for the 
poor and helpless Hindus to preserve Shivaji’s memory by celebrating his 
anniversary. We have received a heap of letters proposing that the anniversary 
should be celebrated this year with éclat at Raigad, but owing to certain reasons 
the proposal has been dropped for the present. The people of Mahad and other 
neighbouring villages will, however, repair to Raigad to celebrate the festival there 
in a quiet manner as in past years. In Poona the festival will, as heretofore, 
be celebrated on Shivaji’s coronation day. In Bombay the programme of the 
festival, which is to be held in Vidyaram Bhai’s Wadi, will consist of a lecture 
by Mr. R. H. Devdhar on the ‘‘ Use of Shivaji's life to the people of India” on 
the 16th April, wrestling matches anda kirtan on the 17th, and puranas, 
recitations, &c., on the 18th April. [The WUumbac Vaibhav expresses gratification 
at the increasing popularity of the Shivaji celebration movement in the Deccan. 
It suggests that instead of holding separate festivals at different places, a single 
festival should be held on a grand scale in a central place like Bombay, and 
that people from all par:s of the Deccan should congregate thereat in honour 
of Shivaji’s memory. It adds that the above suggestion, if carried out, would 
tend to cement the bonds of sympathy and union among the Mahrattas.] 


26. Under British rule the administration of justice is so arbitrary and 
uncertain that it can aptly be likened to a lottery. 
Administration of justice The Tilak trial as well as another case reported by 

uncer a Yasestusi) torn the Amrita Bazar Patrika are instances in point. 
April. We give below the details of the latter case. A 

Police Inspector named Bipin Babu was charged 
before a District Magistrate in Bengal with some offence, but was acquitted. 
The Sessions Judge, however, reversed the Magistrate’s decision and sentenced 


the man to 25 years’ rigorous imprisonment. ‘The case came on appeal before 


Bombay Samdchadr (57), 
16th April. 
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the High Court, which acquitted the accused. Now if the accused had been 
too poor to incur the expenses of an appeal to the High Court, he would have 
been unjustly condemned to endure the horrors of rigorous imprisonment for 
25 years. The injustice done to Tilak by the lower Courts is dwarfed into 
insignificance by the side of that done to the accused by the Sessions 
Judge in the above case,” 


27. We have received a report of a case which lately occurred at Madras 

and we make a present of it to the durra sahebs. 

Conviction of a Kuropean Mr, Vernon, I.C.8., Deputy Superintendent of the 

officer in Madras for assanit- §a]t and A’bkiri Departments, was fined Rs. 30 by 
ing a native. “4.8 ‘ . . ; 

‘Gujarati Punch (22), 10th the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras, for assaulting 

April. his servant without provocation. It is a wonder to us 

that a member of the heaven-born service should lose 

self-possession and be fined for impolite behaviour in a court of justice. 

Luckily the Magistrate who tried the case was a Huropean. Had he been a 

native, the Anglo-Indian journals would have joined in a chorus of vitupera- 

tion against the native Magistracy and of piteous bewailings about the hard lot 

of the whites in India. 


28. ‘ When a high official in the Bombay Presidency wants to speak to the 

_,  dsditor of a newspaper he generally writes to the latter 
Sucks is Baan the Native asking him to come andsee him. It is known that 
Phoenix (12), 9th April. on more than one occasion the Editor of the Matritta, 
who had received a letter of this kind, and knew from 

previous experience that he would be rated and ‘ bully-ragged’ for nothing, 
refused to comply with the request of his official correspondent, and bluntly 
pointed out that since the official wanted to see him and not he the oficial, it 
was the business of the latter to call on him......... In this respect our brethren 
in Bengal are wont to stand strictly upon their own richts, and not a single 
case has occurred there in which a journalist has been sent for by an official for 
the purpose of being Jectured at on the score of his duties, No official in 
Bengal would ever dream of taking such a liberty with a journalist. We give 
below an instance inpoint. ‘The Sanjibani is a vernacular paper of Bengal, 
which is of slightly less importance than the Bungabashi, of which some of our 
readers might have heard in connection with the great sedition trial of 1892, This 
paper along with its contemporaries has been strongly taking exception to Lord 
Curzon’s pet scheme re the territorial re-distribution of Bengal. Lately a state- 
ment appeared in the Lengalee to the effect that Mr. Macpherson, I. C.S., Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, who is almost as important a 
personage as the Lieutenant-Governor himself, with District Magistrates 
and Divisional Commissioners hanging on his smiles, had lately been to 
see the Editor of the Sanjibant at his office with the object of ascertaining 
who was the author or inspirer of the articles on the partition question 
that had appeared in the paper. The Editor was reported to have 
taken umbrage at the inquisitiveness of his visitor, and bluntly told him that 
as Editor of the paper he was responsible for everything that appeared in 
it. Later on the Sanjzbani published a contradiction of the Bangalee’s 
statement, saying that Mr. Macpherson had called on the Editor for no more 
objectionable a purpose than that of thanking the Editor, at the express request 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, for the articles on the partition scheme that had 
appeared in his paper, Those articles, Mr. Macpherson assured the Editor 
of the Sanjibani, had been carefully read both by the Viceroy and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and though they condemned the scheme in toto, the Lieutenant- 


_Governor was so greatly pleased with them that he deputed his Chief Secretary 


to see the Editor of the Sanjibant and convey to him his best acknowledgments 
and compliments.......... We are indeed glad that such excellent relations 
exist between Editors and high officials in Bengal........... Would that a similar 
state of things existed in Bombay too.’’ 


29, “In winding up the debate in the United Provinces Legislative Council 

Sir James LaTouche touched on the question of ino- 

The United Provinecs culation as a plague preventive. His Honour’s com- 
Romane ee 2 of  plaint that ‘ the people had been offered inoculation 
Prmgar heertee (24), 13th and had not accepted it’ scarcely appears to be just 
or reasonable in the light of the history of the past 


April, Eng. cols. 
| eighteen months. Government want the people to 
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believe in the safety of the prophylactic on the strength of their bare word that 
it is reliable, whereas the people have determined not to run any further risks 
until they are thoroughly convinced of the innocuousness of the sorum. To this 
end they have repeatedly urged for the publication of the Mulkowal Commission 
Report, but, for reasons best known to themselves, the authorities have persisted 
in keeping it secret, and so long as they do not change their own attitude, we 
do not see what good can come out of constantly complaining that the people 
do not change theirs. It has been, by this time, made abundantly clear that 
there are no chances of inoculation being rehabilitated in public estimation 
unless the authorities take the people unreservedly into their confidence in 
regard to the Mulkowal mishap.’ 


30. Up till now we had hoped that the swarms of locusts which 
_ Infest the Presidency would soon disappear, but 
Damage caused to crops In if hag now become painfully evident that we shall 
tho Presidency by locusts. ; . 
Lakul (94), 10th April. not be rid of these pests for some time to come, 
Government apparently sharing the same hope con- 
fined their efforts at first to appointing special officers to report the extent 
of the damage caused by the locusts and granting suspensions of revenue 
in areas where the losses were considerable. ‘he presence of locusts in our 
midst even at this day, however, renders it incumbent upon Government not to 
rest content with half-hearted measures, but to set about with promptness and 
energy tothe work of averting the dire calamity, which, if not checked in time, 
threatens a total destruction of the agricultural produce. If Government 
extend a helping hand to the suffering masses at this juncture they will be 
morally justified in collecting the revenue for the current year hereafter, 
otherwise they will lay themselves open to the charge of selfishness and apathy 
towards the interests of the agricultural class. 


31, We welcome with pleasure the orders issued by Government on the 
report of Mr. L, Robertson, I. C.8., on the question of 
Mr, Robertson’s report re the relief which should be given to the ‘Talukdars 
—s sulakcete. of the Ahmedabad District on account of famine 
raja Bandhu (28), 10th : : 
April, Eng. cols. and consequent loss of revenue, We are not ina 
position to know all the recommendations made by 
this able officer, for his report has not been published, but from the numerous 
points touched upon in the Press note issued by Government we do not feel any 
hesitation in saying that his investigation must have been exhaustive and 
conducted in a spirit of genuine sympathy for the Talukuars. The measures 
ordered by Government relate happily to the future as well as to the 
present condition of the 'lalukdars............. Government have wisely decided 
to abstain from all interference in the relations existing between ‘l'alukdars and 
their tenants until such interference is desired by the parties concerned. 
Considering the fact that the Talukdars of Ahmedabad have historic claims to 
liberal treatment by Government, the latter have accepted the generally 
prevalent theory that about one-half of the rental represents a fair and 
moderate Government demand. ‘These concessions undoubtedly go a great 
way in favour of the Talukdars....... lor want of adequate water-supply 
almost all T’alukdari estates suffer great hardships, and Government have 
kindly directed that as much attention should be paid to the repairs of tanks 
and dundhs in Talukdari as in other villages. ‘This is a real boon to both 
the Talukdars and their tenants.” 


32. A correspondent writes to the Mahi. Kantha Gazette:—Mr. Jan 
Mahomed, Deputy LKducational Inspector, Panch 
Complaint against a De- Mahdlsand Rewa Kantha, went the other day to inspect 


age @ esate’ be dana the Government school in Bhadarwa village. Being 
Mahs Kéntha Gazette (70), called away on some urgent business, however, he took - 
10th April. the irregular course of entrusting the examination 


, work to the school-master, who, as might be expected, 
brought out a very favourable result. It is reported that he passed all his 
favourite pupils and plucked those who did not happen to be in his good 
graces, A fresh inspection of the school is absolutely necessary in order to 
mete 9 justice to the plucked boys as well as to test the efficiency of the teach- 
ing staff. | ben 
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338, The ferry boats of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company which ply 
on the Konkan Coast have become old and unseaworthy 
Bombay harbour ferry ser- and it is dangerous to press them into service any longer. 


Vice. The machinery of some of these boats is known to 
Pa i A gone out of gear, thereby endangering the 


safety of the passengers on board. The attention of 
the Company and the Customs authorities has been frequently drawn to this 
complaint, but no steps have yet been taken to remedy it. We take this 
opportunity of requesting the Telegraph authorities to open telegraph offices at 
Jaighad and other places, so that in case of accidents to the boats inquiries 
could be made by wire as to the safety of the passengers on board. 


34, A writer in an Anglo-Indian contemporary casts aspersions upon 

the Sunni sect and lays at its door the entire blame 

_ The Sunnis and the Bohras of the recent Moharrum disturbances. Ie alleges 

in the recent Moharrum dis- that the Sunnis are a turbulent people and pick up 
turbances. : | | 

Bombay Punch Bahédur uarrels with others on flimsy grounds, He proceeds 

(166), 11th April. to argue that the Bohras must be u docile and peace- 

loving sect, inasmuch as they had always remained 

aloof in the riots that took place in past years between the Muhammadans 

and other native communities, Suchan argument, however, is hardly relevant. 

If the Bohras had been Musalmans they would not have failed to join the ranks 

of the rioters, but they hate the very word ‘* Musalman’”’ and do not like to be 

called by that name. It is absurd, therefore, to expect them to make common 

cause with their co-religionists. 


35, Only recently a serious dacoity was committed at Borsad, a village 

in taluka Sangameshwar of the Ratndgiri District, 

A dacoity in the Ratnégiri The scuffle which ensued resulted in one person being 

a on 137). 10th Killed and four or five others seriously injured, This 

Apel. whee is the third dacoity that has taken place in this district 

in the course of a single year. ‘To prevent the re- 

currence of this crime it is necessary that Police patrols should be kept at 

important stations on the ghats, which is the principal haunt of the dacoits and 

serves as a retreat whence they can easily sally out upon the plains and carry 
on their depredations. 


36. Cases of theft have of late been occurring in the health camp at 

Matunga, where many Hindu families have sought 

Thefts in the Matunga refuge from the plague. Yesterday some burglars. 

— yer (79), 11th broke into the hut of a Mahratta gentleman and 

a rapid carried away valuable property. The Police are 

making enquiries into the matter. In view of the 

large number of people residing in the camp, it is necessary to inctease the 

number of Policemen on duty there in order to effectively put a stop to such 
thefts. 


37. “We understand that the revision of the settlements of several talukas. 

in Sind is now in hand, and that Mr. Hudson, I. C.5,, 

Proposed revision of the has been placed on special duty for the purpose in the 
settlements of certain talnkas §Kargchi District and Mr. Wali Mahomed Hussanally 
oe (45), 2nd April, 12 the Frontier District.......... The Zamindars of 
Eng. cols. ' gome of the talukas now under revision are naturally 
under vreat anxiety as to the result of these inquiries, 

The condition of many of the canals is not very satisfactory, and though large 
sums are being spent from time to time for the improvement of the water- 
supply of various parts, yet the complaints of the Zamindars have not yet ceased. 
In the Frontier District alone lakhs have been quite recently spent on the remo- 
delling of the Desert Canals, but the step has not yet improved the condition 
of the landholders, In some parts the supply has improved, but in others 
it is very deficient still, and the complaint is that the tract of land belonging to 
the Khan of Kelat which has’ recently been taken over by the Baluchistan 
Agency draws away a considerable portion of the water to the prejudice of our 
own Zamindars. Moreover, the yearly recurring plague of locusts, maggots, 
caterpillars and other pests have left these poor Baiuchis in a sad plight On 
the other hand, the supply from other canals in the district has been insufficient 
for years past, and the remodelling of the Begéri is now before the authorities. 
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We are at a loss to understand how under the circumstances any enhancement 
of the assessment can be justified. We have no reason to question the expe- 
rience of Mr, Baker, Deputy Commissioner, and his Assistant on special 
duty, and we trust they will carefully and sympathetically consider the 
condition of the Zamindars before they make any recommendations for 
enhancement, Let not the last straw break the camel’s back.”’ 


38. “Some time ago Government took over agricultural lands for forest 
purposes from some of the Zamindars of Halla Divi- 
_ Agrievance of Zamindars gion and gave them in exchange land on the Dadwah. 
Pee dane SX, Lt was, of course, understood that they would get fields 
-Hagq (45), 9th April, PLES 
Eng. cols. as ready for cultivation as those they had to surrender, 
and would not have to spend anything of their own on 
survey or on karias or water-courses. Now, however, the Colonization Officer 
has called upon them to pay tho above charges. We fail to see the justice 
of the demand. No such condition having been made at the time of the 
exchange, it follows as a matter of course that the expenses of survey, &c., 
which the Zamindars had already incurred on their original lands should, in the 
case of the lands given to them in exchange, be borne by Government. 
Surely the Zamindars would not have assented to a condition like the above 
if it had been proposed at the time of the exchange, for, while the lands 
surrendered were moki, those given them on the Dadwah are charkhi, involving 
considerable expense and trouble in cultivation and are, moreover, covered with 
mounds and sandy or salt patches. It is doubtful if the Dadwah land can be 
cultivated with profit for the next five years. What are the Zamindars to do? 
They cannot borrow on the security of these lands as they are inalienable, and 
even if they do, if would be against the wishes of Government.” 


39. ‘The Commissioner’s recent Darbar at Iyderabad has disappointed 
some papers. It did not come up to the ordinary 
tbe Commissioner io standard of such gathering. There was no sort of 
a z err ww oe ceremony or écla/ such as usually characterises a Darbar. 
Eng. ahi a oh oe object of a Darbar is that the officials should 
: Come in contact with the people. But at last 
Saturday’s assembly neither the Zamindars nor the Municipal Councillors, nor 
any other leading men were so much as introduced to the Commissioner. 
This is particularly to be regretted since Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has only lately 
come to the Province and this was his first Darbar. Then, his speech was not 
translated to the Zamindars, who do not know English. Probably these draw- 
backs were due to the fact that it was the-first time either Mr, Muir-Mackenzie 
or Mr. Brendon officiated at such a ceremony. We hope these incidents will 
not be repeated on the occasion of future Darbars.”’ 


40, <A correspondent of the Sindhi writes from Shikarpur :—“ I am sorry 
to inform you that some young mofussil Judges and 


A complaint against Sub- Magistrates indulge in abusive language towards 
Judges and Mayistrates in 


Sukkur (Sind) parties and witnesses in open Court.......... To 
Sindh: (47), 2nd April, keep up the prestige of the Government it is essential 
Eng. cols. that Judges and Magistrates should be civil and 


polite to the public. Not only should they put a 
curb upon their tongues, but they should see that the public, who are already 
over-burdened with court fees and pleader’s fees, are not subjected to extortion 
by spe ‘office munshis.’”’ [Theeditorin a footnote to the above remarks :— 
“‘ We endorse the above complaint, for we have received a number of letters 
from Sukkur also complaining with greater bitterness of the treatment received 
by witnesses in some of the subordinate Courts there.’’| 


41. ‘We published in our last issue a letter from a Zamindar, resident of 
Rohri, complaining that the Civil Court there had 
A complaint aboutan alleged ordered that all petitions by Zamindars and cultiva- 


a — (Bie a. Civil tors should be written by a particular Hindu Munshi. 
Al-Haq (45), 26th March, In this way the Munshi can charge his own rates and 
Eng, cols. the Zamindars have not the option of going to the 


man whom they might consider best fitted to serve 
them. We do not understand why the Judges of the Court have chosen to give 


a een toone Munshi alone. We hope they will see fit to rescind their 
order,’ 
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42. ‘“ A correspondent writes to us that the threeecard nuisance in Kardchi 

a still continues. The dudmashes may be found early 

Pcie ogy in Karachi. ~~ and late on public thoroughfares plying their business 
abhat (46), 2nd April, : : . 

Eng. cols, and fleecing unwary passers-by. We put it to 

Mr, Gadney whether this would be possible if there 

were not some secret understanding betweon the Police and the gamblers. It is 

impossible to suppose that the policemen patrolling the streets can be ignorant 

of the pursuits of the gamblers, Why do they not arrest them? We hope 

Mr. Gadney will do the needful in the matter.” 


43. “Wo understand that the number of policemen sent out to watch the 
camps to which the people have resorted on account 
Alleged inadequacy of the of the plague has latterly been considerably reduced. 
aaa at tho Kardchi health ‘The Nasurpuri camp side, for instance, with formerly 
Sind Gazette (1%), 8th @bouta dozen policemen, is now guarded by only 
April. eight. As most of the people, who quit the town for 
the camp, take their valuables with them, there exist 
in the camps considerable temptations to theft, andit is important that there 
should he a sufficient number of policemen in cach camp to ensure the safety 
of the inmates and their property. ‘The Lawrence Koad, for instance, 
ig very much crowded with persons who have left their own dwellings, but we 
beliove that only one policeman is on duty between Begdari Khata and the 
Zoological Gardens and the surrounding quarter, and a couple of policemen 
would seem rather a limited number to look to the safety of the people 
in such quarters as Ramswamy plague camp, Sirdar Mahommad Hashim 
Khan’s compound, &c. We think it will be an advantage to the public 
if the Police authorities were to depute more men to watch these out-lying 
quarters,” 


44, ‘Who is at tho head of the Railway Police administration of Sind ? 

6 7 7 It is high time that he awoke to the necessity of 
Reilwer Polie ‘ rare the taking prompt action in connection with the constant 
Prabhat (46), 2nd April, Complaints against his subordinates. Wo have already 
Eng. cols. called attention to the conduct of the Police at the 
Ilyderabad and Karijchi stations. This week we 

have received a similar complaint against the Police of the Shahdédpur 
station. ‘he matter is very serious and calls for thorough investigation, 
As we said last week, all these complaints cannot be unfounded. ‘Thore 
may be some exaggeration in them; but there can be no manner of doubt 
that the Police has given some occasion for the hue and cry raised against 


it.” 
Legislation. 
45. ‘The Co-operative Credit Societies Act has vast potentialities within it, 


An Act of that kind can only give legislative recogni- 
Co-operative Credit Socic- tion and aid to movements which, for their success, 


tes Ach. 1 West (3) for Must almost entirely depend upon the character and 
fie er oe capacity of the people. It lays down the specifications 


of the machinery to be built up. Who will build it. 
up and who will work it ? ‘The Viceroy referred in his speech on the Bill to Sir 
Frederick Nicholson’s intention to return to India after retirement and to help 
in the initiation of the movement in suitable localities. This announcement 
‘sheds a brighter ray 2f hope on the problem of rural co-operative credit than do 
the sections of the Act. Sir Frederick has studied the systems of rural credit 
prevailing in Europe ; he is by far the best authority on the subject in India, 
and it is largely through his prompting that the Government has arrived at the 
stage of at least nage an Act, which summarises the principles on which 
agricultural banks may be successfully worked. ‘Find Raiffeisen’ was the 
burden of Sir F, Nicholson’s famous report on rural qgedit societies, If Sir 
Frederick will himself be the Raitfeisen of India, the sucess of the movement 
may be more certain than it now appears to be.” 
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46. The criticisms which have appeared in the Press on the Universities 
Act have filled our mind with deep despair at the 
‘ _ Indian Universities ytter incompetence of our public leaders. We are not 
ye (116), 12th April. Sure that Dr. Bhandarkar correctly interpreted the 
parable of the rogues and the Brahman as applied to 
his own case, for we suspect that the rogues who, under the lead of Lord 
Curzon, piloted the measure in the Legislative Council have bamboozled not 
only the learned Doctor himself but the whole of India, It is no use crying 
over spilt milk now, nor is there anything to be gained by discussing whether 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s advocacy of the measure was sincere or prompted by his 
ingrained habit of currying favour with Government. It is fifty years since 
the Universities have been in existence in this country, and the day 
has now surely come when they should be remodelled on the lines of the 
Universities of Europe; but such is the crooked policy of Lord Curzon that 
he has, by passing this retrograde measure, retarded the advent of that day by 
fifty years more. We do not, however, perceive what good can result from 
merely raising an outcry against the action of Government in passing the 
measure in the teeth of universal public opposition. As Government are 
unwilling to establish real centres of learning in our midst, it is the duty of 
the Congress leader: to start Universities worth the name by their own unaided 
and independent efforts. The achievements of Drs. Bose and Ganesh Prasad 
conclusively show that the spirit of scientific research in the country has not 
died away, and if a movement were set on foot for raising a fund with the 
object of endowing a University independent of Government aid and control, 
we aré sure Mr. Tata would be only too glad to divert to it his 
munificent donation of Rs. 30 lakhs for founding a Research Institute which is 
still hanging fire. By starting such a movement we can demonstrate our 
national vitality, compel Government to concede our demands and place a 
wholesome check on the ambitious policy of pro-consuls of the type of Lord 
Curzon. : 


Education. 


4,7. QOne would rather not say anything unkind of Lord Curzon at this 

: moment of parting when the chances are that he 

— Curzon's educational may never return to this country, but His Excel- 
a (12), 13th April,  lency has thought it fit to aim a Parthian shot at the 
educated people of India in the shape of an edict 

relating to the employment of Indians in the public service of the country. 
Ce In his recent Resolution on education Lord Curzon has sounded the 
death-knell of competitive examinations which have conduced so much to the 
integrity and efficiency of the public service, And this for no other reasons 
than that ‘the principle of competition for Government appointments was 
unknown in India until a few years ago,’ and that it does not enable Gov- 
ernment ‘ to reconcile the conflicting claims of diverse races and rival religions,’ 
This might be all right from the point of view of the Government, but the 
people are sure to put upon it an interpretation which will not tend to its 
credit. The educated Indian is the befe noire of the bureaucracy. Phan- 
toms of discontented B.A.’s haunt the imagination of some of the highest 
officials in the land.......... The educated Indian is apt to be too independent and 
stand too much on his rights, and so he must be taught his place in creation 
and made to realise that he must compete no more with his betters. He is too | 
apt to tread on tender Anglo-Indian corns, and render himself tiresome and 
disagreeable in diverse other ways and so he must be given sometuing that would 
make him sit up and stare. Everything has been done to add to his troubles, 
and the doors of the public service are to be slammed in his face, In com- 
etitive examinations the first to reach the winning post is invariably the educated 
ndian, whilst the rear is brought up by his European opponents.......... 
Wesay that this particular edict of the Government pao the employment of 
Indians in the public service is on all fours with the reactionary legislative 
measures which it has lately been pushing through in such hot haste.......... 
Competitive examinatio#s have to take place in the broad light of day, whereas 
the nomination of protegée to offices in the gift of Government can be 
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done in secrecy, Competitive examinations mean the giving of a fair field and 
no favour to all classes of the community, whereas nomination means the 
admission of favoured individuals to positions of responsibility and trust through 
the back-door of influence and interest. It is but in keeping with the eternal 
fitness of things that a Government which thinks it necessary to guard its 
secrets at the point of the bayonet should be ready to stand by the system of 
nomination.” 


Railways. 
48. ‘“Sinee the G. I. P. Railway Company was acquired by the Govern- 


ment of India, it has been in the air that a scheme 
Government and the pro- js in contemplation for the installation of a proprie- 


"x tr. press for the tary press for meeting the printing requirements of the 
Rast Goftar (29), 10th Company...... The local printing industry is likely 
April, Eng. cols, to suffer seriously by the contemplated measure of the 


Government. It must be viewed in the sense of a 
distinct injustice to the proprietors of printing presses who have enlarged 
their establishments as wide as they can to mect Government requirements, 
little suspecting that Government would withdraw their patronage at an 
inopportune moment after encouraging private enterprise, by reason of their 
custoin, to swell beyond the requirements of the ordinary market. Government 
interference with private industries can only in such cases be warranted when 
private capital is incapable of meeting their demands or when they are hampered. 
for want of prompt and immediate execution of their orders, or when there is a 
systematic combination to swell up prices to an unconscionable figure, résulting 
definitely in a heavy pecuniary loss to Government........... In tho case of a 
printing press, there are very special reasons why a large Company like the G.I. P. 
should not undertake its own work...... .... A big Railway printing press 
would be prone to employ sufficient men to mect the largest demands made upon 
it, and the economic result would be that duriny a considerable part of the year 
the men would be partly idle or would only be making a pretence of work. 
.... Lhe experiment contemplated by the Government seems, thorefore, to be of 
very doubtful utility, so that before incurring the immense initial outlay and 
the charges of the upkeep of a large establishment it should make sure before- 
hand that the press will not ultimately prove a white elephant.”’ 


49. Another instance of the merciless manner in which third-class 
passengers aye treated by the Railway authorities 
An alleged instance of ill- occurred at the Amritsar Railway station only a short 
sreatment of  third-class timeago. A train happened to arrive late at the station. 
Railway passenyers. : Aatl ode * FD f weer bet 
Vrittasdr (148), 11th April. sthere was no waiting-room for third-class passen- 
gers, the latter were made to sit for nearly three hours 
outside the station premises under the scorching heat of thesun. ‘he sufferings 
of the women and children were terrible, but their entreaties for shelter fell 
upon unheeding ears. What crime had these innocent passengers committed 
to deserve such brutal treatmont? If we had the strength of arm we 
would have souzht redress for the grievance on the spot, but as it is, we must 
patiently submit to such wrongs. 


Municipalities. 


50. “We understand that the people of Asarwa, a village lying on the 
3 outskirts of this city, have submitted a petition 
The Ahmedabad Munici- {go Mr. Doderet, Collector of Ahmedabad, in which 


pality and alleged gric- they request that the extension of the Municipal 
vances of the people of 


Asarwo village. limits of this city to their village effected nearly four 
Praja Handhu (28), 10th years agoshould be cancelled, as they are too poor to 
April, Eng. cols. pay the Municipal taxes. ‘here is not much chance 


of this request being granted by the authorities at 
this late hour, for the occasion for protesting against the extension in question 
has passed away long since, but it cannot be denied that the petitioners are 
suffering certain inconveniences of a serious nature, although they pay the 
con 149-—8 
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usual Municipal taxes. These are surely not past remedy. Bad as the roads 
in Ahmedabad are, the main road leading to the village is in a worse condition 
still. Again, proper arrangements are not made for an adequate water-supply, 
and no public latrines are provided although the halalkhore cess is levied by the 
Municipality. Even the lighting arrangements are not satisfactory. The roads 
are not watered...,....... There is reason to believe that at least a part of the 
Municipal income derived from this village goes towards supplying the wants of 
the people of Ahmedabad. ‘This is quite unfair to the poor people of Asarwa. 
We, therefore, request Mr. Doderet to inquire into the matter and see that the 
people of the village enjoy all the conveniences to which they are entitled.” 


51. The Umreth Municipality has been in existence for more than fifteen 
years, but we do not know that it has done anything 
Complaints about the Mu- {o promote the public good. ‘The successive Presidents 
crate — of of the Municipality would seem to have wasted the 
Maht Kdntha Gasetia (70), rate-payers’ money in Biving promotion to servile and 
10th April. cringing subordinates instead of undertaking works 
of public usefulness. The roads of the town are in 
bad repair and imperfectly watered and lighted. ‘The conservancy arrangements 
are also equally defective. It is no exaggeration to say that the sanitary 
arrangements of the town were in a more efficient condition before the Munici- 
pality came into existence. ‘rhe recent increase sanctioned by the Munici- 
pality in the house-tax is, in our opinion, entirely uncalled-for and will press 
with undue severity on the already over-burdened rate-payers. We hope Mr. 
Hudson, Collector of Kaira, will make inguiries into the above complaints and 
take steps to make the Municipal administration of the town more efficient, 


52. “The other day we complained of the inadequate representation of 
Muhammadans on the Nasarpur Municipality, and 
Alleged inadequacy of the now comes a similar cry from Jacobabad and from 


Muhammadan element On Qykkur, Everywhere it is complained that it is 
Municipal Boards in Sind. 


Al-Hag (45), 26th March, lopeless for Muhammadans to get a fair proportion 
Eng. cols. of Municipal seats by election. ‘The reasons for this 
state of things are: first, the number of Muhammadan 
voters issmall owing to the property qualification ; secondly, the ward system is 
unsuited to a country like India, where different religions exist side by side, 
and where panchayets and employers of labour, who are generally Hindus, inter- 
fere in the free exercise of the franchise by the rate-payers; and thirdly, the 
wards are so arranged that Moslem voters are scattered all over the city in a 
manner that cannot enable them to combine in electing even a single member. 
sivas oe The Sukkur Anjuman made a representation some time ago asking that 
a fair proportion of the Municipal seats be reserved for our community. We, 
however, regret that up till now nothing has been done in the matter. We would, 
therefore, once more humbly request the earnest attention of our new Commis- 
sioner to our crying need in the hope that our community will be enabled to make 
itself heard in Municipal bodies.......... As a result of the present one-sided - 
system of election by wards we would draw the attention of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie 
to the unseemly conduct of the tlindu members of the Shikarpur Municipality, 
where all offices of honour are appropriated by themselves, the Muhammadans 
having had to tender their resignations in a body.” 


Native States. 


58. “The suspension of the Kolhapur Municipality will arouse feelings 

of deep regret among the Kolhépur public. The 

Suspension of the Kolhé- news was received by the people of Kolhapur as a 
ag hear 13th Apr), LOlt from the blue.......... tis a sad irony of fate 
Eng. — ‘ “Pr. that the first important act of His Highness in the 
second decade of His Highness’ rule should be of a 

most repressive nature and in direct contravention of what His Highness 
promised in his installation speech........... The citizens of Kolhdpur expected 
that they would enjoy without hindrance the rights of local self-government 
conferred upon them by the Municipal Act of 1888, But alas! His Highness, 


on the recommendation of his Divan, has quite disappointed the loyal citizens of 
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his capital.......... Rao Bahadur Subnis has given three causes for the temporary 
suspension in his report submitted to the Huzur......... . But the defects of the 
Municipality which he has pointed out are more imaginary than real, Even 
supposing that they do really exist, the proper course for the Divan would be to 
bring the charges to the notice of the Municipality and to warn the general 

and the managing Committee to be more particular in future. If the Divan 
- thought that some of the Commissioners were not working with zeal, he ought 
to have proposed the names of new Commissioners.......... We hope His 
Highness will after three months again hand over to the Municipality the 
administration of the city.’ 


54. We learn from a correspondent that the differences between the Chief 
a of Bhor and his subjects have been settled amicably. 
Affairs in tho wnor piste: ‘This is as it should be. A. poet has said that a king’s 
esart (116), 12th Afril. : , ‘ 
duty is to see that the taxes paid by his subjects are 
spent in promoting their welfare. It would not be proper for Native Chiefs 
to follow the example of tho British Government which drains this country 
annually of 40 crores of rupees without giving it any benefit in return. The 
subjects of Native States can reasonably expect to enjoy more concessions and 
greater happiness than those in British territory, ‘The rates of land assessment 
in the Bhor State having been fixed in accordance with those existing in the 
British territory, we think that the State authorities are not justified in con- 
tinuing to levy the old rates simply on the ground that they were not ae 
abolished when the survey rates were introduced. Such a reason may seer vali 
in the eyes of the Political Agent, but a Native Chief should not be easily 
reconciled to it seeing that his duty is to keep his subjects contented rather 
than to please the Political Agent. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th April 1904. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April, 1904.) 


| 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| 
— | 8 RTE ties —_ Seen wala 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _.../; Bombay... ...| Weekly wo ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 para 940 
| 
9 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ul ee aes eee] JOSeph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; formerly 550 
Heecan Terai. emploved in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthlyeee .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; Parsi; 52; J. P| 1,000 
4 , Hyderabad Journal .o»| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee oe Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 
le 
& | Indian Municipal Journal. Bombay... — ...| Monthly... - John Wallace, C.E., 45, S. M. Rutnagur (Parsi) 1,000 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ..; Do. ... cant WA OOIET ns ..| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 500 
” | Indian Textile Journal .../ Do. .».| Monthly --/ John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ens 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle ..-. Karachi .. wei Do. ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 said 400 
Pca i ' ‘ 
9 | Kéthidwar Times ws) Rajkot ... " Daily ‘i ” (Waeac) oe B.A. ; Hindu 190 
gar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... pe ‘| Poona x. we. Weekly,,. .| Narsinh Chinté@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 950 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... seo} Bombay «oe ee ae .., R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 mes oes 400 
: | 
12 | Phonix ... HG eos} Karachi... 4 Bi-weekly | Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 oe 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... vee! Daily =... e+, Henry Kencheller, European ; 50 950 
and Military Gazette. | 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... vee Weekly ... .»-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 “ 1,000 
15 | Sind Gazette .* vee) Kardchi «eo a Bi-weekiy .| M. DeP. Webb 500 
16 | Sind Times vr pe ee i eee ve, Do. .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 200 
17 | Voice of India... 24 Bombay... 4 Weekly .., .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
18 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... vee| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna: Hindu 300 
ag | (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
19 | Deshabhakti Se vec| SATOGG Kec ‘ol .| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hinau (N agar! 1,506 
| Bra@liman); 43. 
20 | Gujarati ... me ...| Bombay... eel: ali .»(_ Ichharam Surajram Desai: Hindu (Surtil 4,500 
7 | | Bania) ; 51. 
91 | Gujardt Mitr’... .e.| HUrat <<) oe »»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 45 ae saa 500 
92 | Gujarat Punch ... cee) ADmedubad coef Do. coco ---, Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 aha 625 
vg |HindiPunch ... _ ...| Bombay w-) Do. «| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 800 
94 |J4m-e-Jamshed ... ak ee Me wo| Daily — see ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
25 ere on ee Ey: eee a Weekly .. ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54. west 2,900 
25 | Kdthidwdr News... ..| Rajkot ... é Do. see . Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42... .. sie 400 
9” | Kithidwdr Times cil ilealytclatea ..., Bi-weekly ---/ Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 
man) ; 38. 
98 \PrajaBandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... ove nas Bh rensccisick Hindu (Mewdda Brah-) 1,000 
| man) ; ¢ 
29 | Rast Goftaér we ...| Bombay a Dov oes .».| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... rn 850 
| 
90 | Satya Vakta i i | Fortnightly ... ee ae ret) Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
ania); 39. 
31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... ...| Weekly... .»-| Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.} 4,200 
32 |'Sury& Prakash ... veo} Surat... moh aes ee oss Umedram Nagind#és D&y4bhii; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
ANGLo-MaRATSI. 
33 | Deen Mitra “ee ee.| Bombay ... vee] Weekly ooo one —— , Setben), a May4dev; Hindu 500 
pawan man) ; 28, 
34 Dnydn Chakshu ... ve Poona .. | Do wv Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha| 600 
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: 


Brahman) ; 46, 
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AnGLo-MARA’THI—contd. 


35 | Dny4nodaya see .»»| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ...| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


s@* 625 
86 | Dny4dn Prakash .. ».-| Poona -.. ua DO. see - | Hari Naray an Apte; f&indu (Chitpawan 200 
ay Br4hman); 37. eck a, 

“ees .es| Bombav... ...| Bi-weekl ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limite 600 

7. wee r Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

88 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur ...|. Weekly... ...| savlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 1,400 

| (Maratha) ; 30. 

39 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... ... Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 

| wan Brdhman); 33. 


| ; aes | 
sia -»| Kolha .... Weekly ... ...| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan, 800 
a aan | j Brahman) ; 34. ) 
41 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay... ME as ,..| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; , 4,000 
| 39. 
42 | Subodh Patrika... it Se ee pod NS ee, ...| Dwarkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) : 600 
3 | 30. 
43 | Sudharak ... sue sve] FOOMA 55, a ee ey .»-| Vintyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-, 1,200 
| pawan Brahman) ; 37. | 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | | | 
| 
44 | O Anglo-Lusitano a Bombay... ...| Weekly... _..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 inti ! 00 
. | 
ANGLO-SINDI. : 


: i — Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B. A., 1,1¢0 
i calaae é LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. : 
| (2) Sindhi. — Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam heagel : : 

Muhammadan ; 36. 
a6 | Prabhét ... oe ~|Hyderabad Do.  s ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 sue 600 
(Sind). 


_— — a - 


47 \Sindki ... ... ~—«s.| Sukkur (Sind). .' Do. ... ...] Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


| 
| 
) | 
| 


48 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay... ea eee ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
| Muhammadan ; J0. 


800 


ANGLO-URDU. 


EnocuisH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
49 | Baroda Vateal ... | Baroda «. Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...| 1,100 


50 | Hind Vijaya EG he gee .. Do. . «| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr&éwak 500 


| | Bania). 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 
KANARESE. | 
51 | Karnétak Patré ... ...| Dharwar od Weekly ... ae sd Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
| | yat) ; 


Karnatek Vaibhav ...| Biidpur ... Rie ,..| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshastir 800 
“ si ic JP | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


ie ee fee ee a Mi ie ...| Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
| nastha Brahman) ; 28. | 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE : | 
AND CONCANIM,. 


54 |QBombaense .,. _ .../ Bombay... Weekly... ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 skis 500 


GUJARATI. 


55 | Akhbdr-e-lsl4m ... ...| Bombay ... "7 eo; _ _ Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; SET 2,600 
| 5) 
66 | Akhbér-e-Soudégar ...) Do. x6 42.) Qe o «| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 48 | 2,800 


57 | Bombay Sam4char a das alae? veel DOe ane ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;! 4,000 


P4rsi ; 35. 
53 | Broach Mitr’... | Broach ... ...| Weekly ... .».| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 
| | Brahman) ; 34, 


59 | Broach Samfchér... re ie enor ee “ee -es| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; 45 ... ae 500 


£0 {| Deshi Mitra ws ...) Surat .. a i ee ...| K4shidés Bhagvandés; Hindu (Kachia, i.e.) 1,490 
a vegetable seller) ; 44, 
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Gusariti—continued, : 
61 | Din Mani... jee .»-| Broach ... io Weekly ... ...| Nath&l4l Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
5 | Bania) ; 26. | 
62 | Fursad _.. coe .-», Bombay ... : Monthly »e| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... ss 725 
10 | | 
63 Gap Sap eee eee nee Do. eee saa Fortnightly oe M. Ce Ratn#gar & Co. oe rT eee oes 800 
0 | | | 
64 | Hitechchhu jai ...| Ahmedabad ...; Weekly ... -o| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 360 
0 65 | Jain at ove a ae a Do. - cee are ve — Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4fvak 900 
ania ; ° 
0 66 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ven Bombay... ie ee ee .».| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 soe) 1,000 
90 67 | Kaira Vartaman ... co Kaira... --| Do. ... «| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
00 68 | KAthi4wddno Him4yati ..., Ahmedabad ....| Do... % Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 400 
Brahman) ; 46. 
00 69 Loka Mitra coe coe Bombay vee eee Bi-weekly vee C08 vee eee 
00 "QO | Mahi KAntha Gazette ...| Sadra... ...| Wecklycee pe Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
| | Braéhman); 45. 
71 | Navsdri Prakash ... oo Navazri .. ot ae ee ve Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... sins 800 
| | | 
72 | Nure Elar. ms seal Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »».| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 ‘i 600 
00 | | 
73 | Nyayadarshak ... -», Ahmedabad ,..| Fortnightly —_...; Gatdl4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 150 
meee Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
74 | Praja Mitra ve ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly eo) Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 275 
iGO 75 | Praja Pokar vii soe surat ... | Weekly ... ae Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... o jas 500 
76 | Prakfsh and Gadgadat “ Bombay... a oe Ne ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,090 
38. 
509 77 (Pench Dana =... a Os ae | Do. 4... oe. Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 556 
43, 
78 |Samsher Bahadur... cool ADMedabad - ...| Do. see ...| SaVaibh4i Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
800 Bania) ; 62. 
79 |Sdnj Vartamén ... »»-/ Bombay ... eee] Daily — oee .s.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,200 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
100 (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 36. 
80 | Sind Vartaman ... .o-| Karachi ... ...| Weekly oe .«-| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 250 
81 | Stri Bodh ... eee eee, Bombay ... ...| Monthly -«.| Kaikhasru Navroji K4brdji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
100 82 |Surat Akhbar oo sos] OURS ass Weekly . »-.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... vias 300 
500 83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .../ Mahudha eee} Doo se — ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
36. 
HIND: 
300 | 
g4 | Pandit... ‘in <0} POODD .. cee vo.| Weekly oes eee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
800 | jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
g5 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-! Bombay... im ao ae ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
chaz. | Brahman) ; 39. 
300 | 
KANARKESE. 
500 86 | Digvijaya ... ees reo| Gadag Aap pre Weekly ... «| Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 1c0 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
87 | Karnatak Vritta .. ...| Dharwar Set ee ae .»-|(1) Shivram Mahadev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
{ (Karh4ada Brébman) ; 34, 
500 (2) Anndcharya balachirya Hoskeri; Hindu 
, (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
800 38 | LokX Bandhu _... ccc, D0. — ove a i te ....Gurur@éo R4gtavendra Mamd4apur; Hindn 150 
| : (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
1000 g9 | Loka Mitra po wee) Haveri (Dhér- is: ésa ..|Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). - Brahman) ; 28. 
700 90 R4jahanaa eee oot PYT) Dharwar eee Do. eee eee Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 10 
bss, b4ds Brahman); 41. 
000 91 |Rasik Ranjini ... «| Gadag w»  ...] Dee soe ove} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja} 200 
Bréhman); 41. 
1,490 |. 
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AncuLoO-MARA‘/tHI—contd. 


Dny4nodaya pes -»»| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. ..| Rev. Mr. T. EB. Abbott... rea ci 


Dny4n Prakash... ».| Poona ... wd Os. eee .| Wari Narayan Apte; #indu (Chitpawan 

2) BrAhman); 37. ‘ 

' Indu Prakdsh —,.. .«»| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ..| Indu Praketsh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

yaeseenigs pera Manager being DAmodar S4vléram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

Martha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur ...| Weekly... | séviiram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
| (Maratha) ; 

Native Opinion ... ,..| Bombay... ... Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak aikrinhna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 

: wan Bréliman); 33. | 

Samarth ,., oe .6| Kolhapur S | Weekly .. és Vini tyak Naérdyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpa Mwan| 
| srihman) 3 34. 

Shri Sayaji Vijay .:.| Bombay... ee ee: eee ss Damodar Sivl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 
| 39. 

Subodh Patrika ... ut ee oe i a .. | Dwark#n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) 
30. 

| Sudharak ... ‘oe ib ROOMA: (a4 rt sae | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-; 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
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O Anglo-Lusitano ae tysaee a ae kly ... ,..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46... oe 


| 
7 
| 
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ANGLO-SINDI. | : 


ws 3 ipl ene hgh seg ae — 
RR i EPR ERGO Fon 


Al-Haq _... sa ...| sukkur ... ; Weekly ... ...| (1) English.—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,, 

| LL.B. ; Pleader ; 97. | 
| (2) Sindhii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
| Muhainrnadan ; 36. 
Prabhat... oe wiht ¥G0re 06 d La: ene ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


(Sind). 


{ 


Sindhi... a ...( Sukkur (Sind). .' ae ..-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja) ; 30. 
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AnGLo-URDU. 


Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ee. Dai ies ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
| Muhammadan ; JO. 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJAKA’TI. 


Baroda Vateal —... ..| Baroda .. ,..| Weekly ... ...| Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 . 


| | 

| Hind Vijay a a eee i ae ...| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 

| | Vania), 

| ENG Isn, MARATHI AND : 
KANARESE. 


gene Ce a ee | Dharwar a ..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| yat) ; ie 

| Karnatak Vaibhav .«| Bijdpur ... ee ae | Annaji Gopal Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 

| : 

| Dik tak = oR i se a eee: ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
| : nastha Brahman); 28. 


JENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


| 

: | 

lo Bombaense ea ..., Bombay... = Weekly ... ..| BX Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 
GUJARATI. | 

ete ari ...| Bombay .. me ae ° ape ...| 4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


39. 
Akhb4r-e-Souddgar ot Be. 2 eae ..| NanAbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 


Bomhay Sam4char oe Do, : cE Raion Manekji Minocheher- -Homiji, B. A.; 
| rsi 3 30. 
Broach Mitr&é ...| Broach ... s | Weekly ... Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; flindu (Gujarati 
| ; Brahman) ; 34, 
Broach Samfch4r... Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; 45 ... 


Deshi Mitra ...| Surat —— ...| K4shidws Bhagvandés; Hindu (K4chia, i.e., 
a vegetable seller); 44, 


30 


90 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Editions Name, caste ...d age of Editor, or ; 
Gusaniti—-continued. 
a: Di Mant. -| Broach ... eoo| Weekly ... oes "Banis) = Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 26. 
62 | Fursad _... cee | Bombay ... .| Monthly »e| Bornanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
63 |GapSap ... eee a ER ae ee} Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnigar & Co. .., ca coe 800 
64 | Hitechchhu vis ...| Ahmedabad _ ...| Weekly ... eos] Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 350 
65 | Jain i ove Do. Do. ave oes ae _ Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 
66 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma ...| Bombay... 0, sa aa Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 seo} 1,000 
67 | Kaira Vartaman ... eee) Kaira ae ioe | Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
I Shravak Bania) ; 56, 
68 | KAthi4wddno Him4yati ..., Ahmedabad Do. _ Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 400 
; | Brahman) ; 46. 
69 | oka Mitra “ie Bornbay és | Bi-weekly | aie = 
70 | Mahi KAantha Srazctte ae S4dra | Wecklycee sacl Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 700 
| ae | | Brahman); 45. | 
71 | Navs4ri Prakash ... vee Navsvri .. eH Do. ..| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
72 | Nure Elar. i sis Bombay ... - Mouthly... sail Nasarwanji Uirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 38 600 
3 | Nydéyadarshak eee Ahmedabad — ,..) Fortnightly — ...; Gatal4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli| 150 
eee een Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
74 | Praja Mitre os Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eos, Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 279 
75 | Praja Pokér eee si BUFAL sis .| Weekly ... »-| HLormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... os bee 500 
76 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat sil Bombay... ot .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Banja); 1,090 
| 38, 
77. | Punch Dand 4 Do, Do. .». Jamndadaés Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
78 | Samsher Bahadur... co Ahmedabad Do. aes »-| SaVaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
E sania) 3 62. 
79 |Sdnj Vartamén ... .... Bombay ,.. cool Daily — ove ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo. Partners being— 3,200 
(1) Ardeshir Byramyji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
80 | Sind Vartaman wee| Karachi ... | Weekly oe «| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
81 | Stri Bodh ... coe eos, Bombay ... ...| Monthly -»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
82 |Surat Akhbar — oo 1p 5. sa Weekly »»-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... sae 300 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha sest  OOe see ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Banja) ; 175 
| 36. 
| 
HIND: 
g4 |Pandit... ai cel BOORG. sas vo.| Weekly oes ee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. | 
g5 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... eS ee: See .| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
chai. | Brahman) ; 39. 
KANARKSE. 
8¢ |Digvijaya... »  ro|Gadag .. —..., Weekly... ..|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 1£0 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
g7 | Karnatak Vritta ...| Dharwar eer (C1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karhada Bréhman) ; 34, 
(2) Annacharya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
7 (Deshasth Braéhman) ; 54. 
38 | Lok% Bandhu ... oe i” eee oe ac .|Gururéo Réachavendra Mamd4apur; Hindn 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
g9 | Loka Mitra 200 .| Haveri (Dbdr-) Do. ... ...| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brahman) ; 28. 
990 | RAjahansa... eos = oe | Dharwar eve} Do, ove eee} Karmalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- rb) 
| b4da Brahman); 41. 
91 | Rasik Ronjini ... oee| Gadag oes poe Ee} eer eoo/ Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Bréhman); 41, | 
con l2 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. sia Se ae — 
MARATHI. | | 
92 | Arunodaya. pn ot HONE cca vee) Weakly ice .... Dhondo K4shinath Phadke; Hindu (Chit pawan H0O0 
| Mrfilimoan ). 
93 | A’rydvart ... pis coe DhUlin ... ot. a ee Ramchandra Krishna hombre; Hindu (De- 200 
abisest by Viaqurvedy orithiian) ; ao? 
D4, | atu] eS ‘a vee, Ratohyviri an 0s aan vee Hari Dbarnay Gandhi; HWindu(Vani); 47... HOO 
| 
95 | Belystm Samachar . Belyanm,.. J i er ee Hari Bhikaji Stmnant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) 31200 —400 
| | Ad. 
¥6 | Wohin’t Pe + wee! Bombay _| Monthly vel Ananding Réinchandra Dharadhar;  Tindu) 1,500 
| | (Vathare Prabhu), 42, 
7 | Drambodaya eK .| Kolhapur | Weekly . ss Nitrityan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 450) 
| Pyttiman)s Ol. 
O% | Chandansin aia eee! TP AHURON | 5 tol Rittmehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Windy (De- y 44 
| | | | ghasth Brahman) ; 37. 
O89) Chavdrak fn, ot wee Chikods .., Pe nes” igs we) Ganesh Moreshwar Khaéidikars; HWinda (Chit- LO 
1 | | pit ween Prahmany: dO, 
JOO) Chandrodayae = we Chiphon... a we Saditehivy Vishou Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan Zi 
| | Brihimon); 49. 
OL | Ghikiteak ... ae vee Peden au Pe ou, we) ADA Ramehanora Savant; Hindu (Maratha, $600 700 
| ae 
LOZ | Chitragenta _ ee Kanrad er Ae ee coe Sec tbh = Balagi apres; Hindu (Karhada JQ 
| Poritdatcaun) 5 09%. 
1030 Dakshin Voritta.. . , Kolhapur oul 3 ae we Sadushiv Vithal Parasois; Windu (Chandra- 10 
, | 1 ogeniyn Ka yastha Prabhu); 67. 
104 | Deshakdlavartanidn mee ett eee a AO yas | Mahtdey Pandurany Joshi; Tinda (deshasth 212 
| | Bribman) : b26 
ij 100 | Pharos ... gs Re a 2 3 Pe pee) ms, coe Kashinath Varnan Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 2!) 
a | , | | lorithynnny 3 45, 
t 105 | Dhwtrwar Vritta ... ooo) Dhetrwar ft See Ss Iho Saheb Anta Réamchandesn Joglekar ; $0)! 
i | ) finda (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 66. 
i 107 | Dnyin B4yar oa ee Kolkapur % 1 ae a Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- DoD 
; | 1 man); 4. 
i JOK | finda Puneh ee 2a) See ‘. i ae 2) Krishnays Kashinath Phadkes Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
i 3 | MrAhinan); +47: 
# LOD | Jayudidarsh eee . Ahmednayar vee DU. - cee | KAshinith Pahiriv Limnaye; Hindu (Chit ay 
& | pawan Brahman); ot. 
110) i Jocudhitechehhu ose cee Ma ee ae Do, ae ee Rios Shrodhiuar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 2,000 
} | wan Brahman); 74 
WN) Sayalenmfehar ... , Thine ius 3 ere A) Srimbak ADS Raje; Windu (Wayasth HOO 
| | Prabhu); 40 
}12 | Ka) ae = a) ae. ss cb 30, _ ove | Shivram Mabidev Parinjpe, MLA.; WWindul 6,700 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman); 38. | 
115) Kaleatoru.., is ve) Ohol4pur am ite a ool Govind Niriyon Kékade; Hindu (Deshasth ANY 
| | srithimian); 45, 
Md | Karmanuk aes vee POU Hees a0 | eee | ari Ndr4yan Apte; Windu (Chitp&awan| 4,000 


| Brihman) ; 37. 

115 | Keral K vicil ae ve! Bombay... “ Monthly | Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Windu (Karhfda) 3,000 
| | | iyrahimnan) ; 40. | 

116 | Kesari Sats is 2 pe a Weekly .0 ot al Ganyidhar Tilak, pi.A., [J4.J3. ; Hindu 14,500 
| | | (Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 

MV7 | KhAndesh Chitragupta ..., Dhulia 6 6Do a | Bhiu Réojf Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 

| Brahman) ; 26, 

i Se ae | Yadav Balksishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
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Politios and the Public Administration. 


1. A nation wedded to antiquated and baneful practices and sunk in 
- _ ignorance is doomed to be enslaved by another. 
Present condition of India Whether tho latter be the English or any other 
under British rule. , ° ‘ : 
Kal (112), 22nd April, nation makes no difference, as the enslaved nation is 
* like a carcass that may be devoured either by vultures 
or by dogs with equal impunity, Our own folly and racial strife, our ridiculous 
religious beliefs and social customs have done us more harm than even the 
British arms. We lack unity and honesty of purpose, and self-gratification has 
been the sole aim of our existence, with the result that while servitude was enjoin- 
ed in the Shastras on the Sudras alone, it has to-day become the common lot of 
all sections of the community, high and low. On every side we sce deterioration 
and degradation. Self-respect, abhorrence of slavery and ambition to achieve 
greatness are nowhere to be found. Gloom prevails everywhere. Our very 
actions reveal the depth of our fall. Our princes, too, cannot help us out of 
this slough of despond, for they are no better than locusts swarming to- 
gether at the beck and call of the Political Agent. In brief, the present 
condition of India resembles that of France before the Revolution. ‘The 
whole nation is in a rotten state, and in industrial and other matters is 
compelled to satisfy itself with such crumbs as the English people may choose 
to throw before it. ‘lhe Indian intellect seems to have become stunted in growth, 
stagnation prevails everywhere, and the path of progress is blocked in all 
directions by insurmountable and ever-inercasing obstacles. Our condition seems 
to be like that of the victims of the Black Hole tragedy, and Providence seems 
to be wreaking its vengeance upon us for perpetrating that dark deed. The 
people must either pull down the walls of this death-trap or be prepared to 
perish within it. 


2. We publish below an account of an interesting episode in the history of 
nT eee Portugal furaished by our Goa correspondent, in the 
An episode in tho history hone that it will instill some faint conception of true 
of Portugal. ana’ ; h adn ol tuall eth b : 
Kél (112), 22nd April, oyalty into the minds of traitors, if there be any, in 
this country. The condition of Portugal some 
centuries ago bore a close resemblance to the present condition of India. The 
crowned heads of Europe used to tremble under the authority of the Pope, just 
as Indian princes:bow down in submission before Lord Curzon. The Pope 
could set up and pull down princes at his sweet will, just as Lord Curzon can by 
an angry glance depose Native Chiefs in this country. European potentates 
had to humour the delegates of Pontifical authority, just as our Native Princes 
have to please Political Officers with a view to ensure their position on the gddi of 
their States. Don Sanch, a King of Portugal, having incurred the displeasure of 
Pope Innocent, was dethroned by the latter, and his brother Don Alfonso set up 
to rule over his kingdom. The Portuguese, however, did not submit to the 
authority of the new sovereign and revolted under the leadership of one Marti 
de Freitas, Governor of a Portuguese fort. What a silly people to have thus 
spurned inams and hereditary honours that await men, who with their own 
hands plant tbe enemy’s flag in the metropolis of their country? Instead of 
treading the royal road of making a fortune by sacrificing national interests, 
they raised their heads against the Pope and vowed not to yield until every 
one of them fell in the struggle. Meanwhile, the exiled king died and Marti 
de Freitas testified his unwavering loyalty to his deceased master by laying 
down at the feet of his corpse the keys of his fort. Countries which can boast 
_of having produced such loyal men are now suffering the pangs of independ- 
ence! It is only virtuous people like the Indians who are destined to enjoy 
the bliss of subjection. 


3. “Poor Sir Edward Law! Itis doubtful if any other Finance Minister 

of the Indian Government has been subjected to such 

‘The Indian Budget ond hard knocks as he...,.... In our own long experience 
a ka rt 25). 17th We have not known another Finance Minister who 
Pa rt ce (29) has buricd himself so completely in financial and 
: economic fallacies as Sir Edward.......... The fact is 


that -Indian Finance Ministers, untrained in the art of public finance, are 
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prone to show off a knowledge which they do not possess and thus make 
themselves ridiculous. Silence for such would be wisdom, but the penchant 
for earning praise is irresistible. More or less they only repeat what the 
equally ignorant permanent witches of the Imperial Finance Department place 
before them. In vain do we look in the Financial Statement for a single 
statesmanlike idea on retrenchment and economy, on financial reserves, on 
currency, and in short on all other tiscal topics which properly belong to 
the domain of a really trained Chancellor of the Exchequer. Instead we are 
treated to a series of empty and unmeagning platitudes. ‘There is such a family 
likeness in these that one gets sick of them. Let the reader go carefully 
through the last ten or fifteen years’ Financial Statements and he will be able 
to verify all that we have said. We require a different set of men—scomething 
more than ‘superior book-keepers ’—well trained in the art of public finance 
and able to give us rational budgets of sufficient public interest and a more 
sound and satisfactory presentment of accounts.” 


4. Of Jate years the military expenditure of India has increased by leaps 
| _ and bounds notwithstanding the fact that hundreds 
Tho Indian Budget and of thousands of poor people in the country are 
military expenditure. dv; f ofaot ° The Rudeot 
Gujardti (20), 17th April, ying for want of food. the Budget recently pre- 
sented to the Imperial Legislative Council provides 
for a still further increase in military expenditure, which may be taken to be an 
ominous augury of the war-clouds looming on the northern frontier. Increase 
of armaments has now grown into a craze among HKuropean powers, but it isa 
suicidal policy to draw a poor country like India into the vortex of milita- 
rism. If India’s military expenditure is allowed to swell at this rate for a score 
of years ore, the country will be irretrievably ruined. Can none of India’s 


patriots gird up his loins and save his motherland from this impending 
calamity ? | 


5. “The speech which His Highness the Aga Khan made during the 
Budget debate in the Supreme Legislative Council is 
Native Princes and Im- very interesting though a little one-sided There 
— defence. -,, are some portions of the speech with which we find 
ahratta (10), 7th ~ , . 
April. ourselves in entire agreement, but there are others 
in respect of which we must entirely differ from His 
Highness. Thus we agree with the Aga Khan in thinking that the cadets in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps may be given a few commissions inthe Imperial army 
every year. But we disagree with His Highness in so far as he asserts that the 
Native States are not at present paying their due share towards the military ex- 
penditure of the country, or that they are bound to set aside a settled proportion 
of their revenues for maintaining the Imperial Service Troops.......... His High- 
ness’ fundamental mistake is in supposing that this share of the burden of 
military expenditure is to be measured by what the Native States now actually 
spend on maintaining their armies. He apparently forgets that once and for 
all these Native States permanently assigned portions of their territories in lieu 
of the expenditure on account of that portion of the Imperial troops which the 
British Government agreed to maintain and control for them.......... ‘Tbe 
Native States having thus once for all done their duty in the matter of their 
contribution to Imperial defence, we cannot see the fairness of the Aga Khan’s 
complaint that they are not bearing their equitable share of the military burden. 
If the British Government has gone on increasing the military expenditure in 
India, it is evidently not strictly with a view to the protection of India herself, 
but with a view to territorial aggrandisement in the WHast.......... The 
Aga Khan’s appeal to the patriotism of the Native Princes and Chiefs we 
can very well understand, but His Highness may do well to remember, 
on the other hand, that this patriotism cannot be expected to bo evoked in them 
so long as the Imperial Government are not prepared to give up their present. 
policy of suspicion and distrust. It is quite conceivable that a Native Prince 
or Chief should be susceptible to the glory of maintaining a pester force trained 
up to efficiency in the best style of military discipline and equipment, But 
how is it possible for him to feel enthusiasm in realising his military dream so 
long as there is the inexorable condition that his troops will be officered by Bri- 
tish soldiers, so long as the native troops will be jealously devied even an ag 
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quaintance with the best arms and armaments of the day, and so long as no troops 
of Native States, however efficient, can have the privilege of enjoying a 
fight on respectable conditions of military liberty ?.......... We admit 
that the troops as at present maintained by Native States are ill-discip- 
lined and inefficient, but the fault, in our opinion, lies entirely with the 
British Government, who have so far refused to offer to the Native Princes and 
Chiefs that inspiring motive which alone might be expected to induce them to 
bring up their troops to the required degree of efficiency. A scheme under 
which the Native States should bind themselves to a fixed and permanent ex- 
penditure without it being at all open to them to aspire to the vlory of an 
independent command is bound to fail, however strong the appeal may he to 
their patriotism.” | 


6. “ Was that a life-dream of His Highness the Aga Khan—the sugges- 
tion which he solemnly made in his Budget speech to 
get the Native States, by means of friendly persuasion, 
to contribute their due share towards the military 
defences of the empire?P......... Or was the idea borrowed from some one 
connected with the Military Department? The Aga might have been considcr- 
ed an excellent instrument to feel the pulse of the country. The Military 
Department could not have selected in that case a better baloon de essai 
TOP. 18 putpore.:.i....+.: {i the Aga had adequately reflected on the proposal 
before he submitted it to the consideration of his colleagues in the V iccregal 
Counvil, he would have secn that it tended tou embroil the Native States into 
a condition of future embarrassment.......... Only a slight knowledgo of 
the administration of Native States would have sufficed to demonstrate most 
conclusively how egregiously he erred in makine his proposal. Unless he 
was unfriendly to the Native States and wished to sce them deprived of 
what little yet remains to them of their rights and privileges, he could 
not have made a suggestion which on the face of it is absolutely inimical 
to their future independence and well-being. In our opinion it carries 
with it all the latent germs of mischief of a most far-reaching character.......... 
In the maintenance of the Imperial Corps our Native Chiefs bear more 
than their fair share of the military burdens, But to ask them now to go 
in for more in another shape would he simply intolerable. It seems that 
mischief is already brewing, for the words of Lord Curzon are ominous cuough 
in reference to this matter. This can bode no good to the States. We are 
beginning to think whether after all the Aga Khan may not have been put up 
as the spokesman of some high inilitary mandarin in order to give the Imperial 
Government just that impulse to carry out what it may have long wished for 
inwardly.......... It will be an evil day when the rash proposal is seriously 
enforced on the dum) feudatorics of the empire.” 
7. With reforence to the statistical examination made by Lord Carzon in 
his Budget speech of the question of the employment 
Lord Curzon and the ques- of natives in the public service in India, the Aesaré 
tion at the. omper men? bid observes :-—In Akbar’s time 44 out of 414 or 12 per 
~~ phe pantie serve? “cent. of the higher appointments in the State were 
Kesari (116), 19th April, held by Hindus, Under the presens regine the 
proportion of natives holding posts carryiny a salary 
of over Rs.1,000 is, on Lord Curzon’s own showing, not more than 2% per cent. 
The contrast is significant and shows that the Viceroy bad only indulged in an 
empty boast when he asserted that the Dritish treated the natives with greater 
liberality than other alien rulers. 


gs. “The Jingo Parliament is always ready to legalise violations of the 
| law by the Indian Government, Parliament has been 
particularly serviceable to Lord Curzon in this 
respect, for at his instance they have sanctioned post 
facto the employment of Indian troops beyond the Indian borders after a 
collision with the ‘Tibetans had actually taken place, Jn supporting the motion 
on the subject, Mr. Brodrick urged that it the Indian troops had not used their 
arms, the whole force would have been annihilated. It is dillicult to see how 
the Tibetans who died like flies under the fire of the Indian troops could have 
annihilated the latter.......... The arrival of the mission at Gyangtse without 
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further bloodshed is, of course, to be welcomed, and we do not expect any 
more bloodshed even during the return journey of the mission after a con- 
ference with the Chinese Amban, but the post facto legalisation of the armed 
invasion of Tibet at the cost of India can never be successfully justified,” 


9, “Yet another engagement and two hundred Tibetans more have 
Voice of India (17), 23rd fallen—mostly peasants drawn away from their useful 
Apri eof india (1), Zr  oceupation of producing food for their wives and 
children to serve as food for powder and shot. We 
can hardly believe that any Native Prince has sent his congratulations either 
to Lord Curzon or to Colonel Younghusband, for neither would care to be 
congratulated on the result of opening fire upon a rabble.......... The several 
engagements should be represented as a disagreeable necessity rather than as a 
triumph of valour......,... Mr. Brodrick would not answer the question whether 
the mission would march on to Lhassa in case the Tibetans did not come to terms 
at Gyangtse : considerations of the public interest would not allow him, he said, 
to divulge the intentions of Government. Itis not, however, difficult to divine 
what the Government will seek to do in the situation in which it finds itself, If 
the Amban will not come to the mission, the mission must go to the Amban, and 
he is at Lhassa—that would be the Government’s argument. Russia may lodge 
a formal protest, but she will think twice before picking a quarrel with 
England when she is preparing to send her Baltic fleet to the Jfar Kast.......... 
When Russia was free His Majesty’s (sovernment thought it prudent to 
disallow Lord Curzon’s proposal to post a Resident at the Court of the 
Dalai Lama, Now that there isnot much poteney in the Russian threat, a 
doubt arises whether our Government will make a new grievance of the conduct 
of the ‘Tibetans in having opened fire on the mission and revive the old pro- 
posal, It is an equitable principle that the wrong-doer must pay damages, 
and a penalty exacted from the ‘Tibetans for their conduct would relieve the 
Indian exchequer and render justice to the Indian tax-payer, who has been put 
to so much loss by the contumacy of the Lamas, but any attempt to change 
the political relationships between the three Governments concerned would be 
fraught with much danger. lLhassa is the Benares of Northern Buddhism ; the 
mere appearance of British troops in that sacred city will create a profound 
sensation throughout the land inhabited by the Mongolian races. Can we be 
sure that Kussia and China will never combine? ”’ 


10, “ It is difficult to write with absolute self-restraint about the massacre 

of the innocents in the Tuna tragedy in Tibet.......... 

Gujarati (20), 17th April, ‘Those who instigated the despatch of this ‘ peaceful’ 
Eng. cols. mission cannot altogether absolve themselves from the 
moral guilt attaching to the tragedy. It is sad to 

think that the money of the peaceful Indians should have been employed 
in shedding so much blood. ‘lhe tragedy casts a stain on England’s reputa- 
tion for humanity, and it is a disgrace to modern civilization that the rivalry 
of two nations should lead to the destruction of smaller States or to such 
CAINALZGE,... 00000. The Act for the Better Government of India which was 
passed at the time when the Government of the country was transferred 
to the Crown lays down that, ‘except under sudden and urgent necessity, 
no military operations shall be undertaken beyond the frontiers of India except 
with the sanction of both Houses of Parliament,’ It is an extraordinary 
way of complying with the requirements of the Act to take the sanction 
of Parliament after the expedition had reached its destination. It is simply 
trifling with the provisions of the Act to initiate military operations under the 
guise of a ‘ peaceful’ mission in the absence ot any sudden and urgent neceasity, 
when Parliament was not sitting. Most of our expeditions on the frontier 


were started in the past after the prorogation of Parliament, and the same plan 
was resorted to in the case of the ‘libetan expedition.” 


ll. “The tragedy at Tuna provokes serious comments in the Press, and 

) rightly to. ‘The British ‘ Mission’ to Tibet does not 

Pe ie YF India (17) 23rd seem to lave behaved in a missionary spirit. But of 
that the poor ‘Tibetans ought to have taken thought 

beforehand, Will they be wise even after the event? On the other hand, the 
officers in charge of the ‘ Mission’ will do well to remember that they have 
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entered a foreign territory in order to negotiate a treaty, or at most to have it 


ratified by an essentially unwarlike race whose only misfortune is that it has 
been shut out from the light of our militant civilization. A lesson may have 
been needed for the hermit patriots, but there was no eall for the baptism of 
blood of which we have had blood-curdling accounts from writers by no means 
biased in favour of the Tibetans. The sooner Colonel Younghusband’s mission 
returns to India, the better for all concerned.”’ 


12. suring the skirmish near Gyangtse it was discovered that the Tibetans 
P24 4401 / were armed with antiquated and utterly useless 
cousin dole shetseiedles ate weapons of defence. Whiy should not tho’ ‘Tibetans 
have followed the example of the Afghans and manufactured arms for 
their own use? [Had they done so they would not have been reduced to-day 
to a miserable plight, Instead of wasting time in negotiating with Russia for 
help, the Tibetans should have opened gun manufactorics, which would have 
obviated the necessity of an appeal for help to foreigners. But unfortunately 
Asiatic rulers adhere to the belief that they can maintain their position only 
with the help of some European power. It seems that there is not a single able 
statesman among the Tibetans, otherwise with its excellent natural defences the 
country could have been made to effectively resist the encroachment of foreign- 
ers. Ifad the people of India been living in such a country, they would have 
protected it against foreign aggression. The conduct of the Tibetans after 
their defeat in the engagement shows to what depths of degradation human 
nature is apt to sink, When brought before the English commander, they 
broke their arms and danced upon the shattered fragments in great glev. 
They averred that it was not their desire to fight, but that they joined in the 


contlict because the Lama had threatened to set fire to their villages if they 


refused todo so. Such conduct fills one’s mind with despair and makes one 
doubt whether the Asiatics are actuated by the same impulses as ordinary 
human beings. No other people in the world except the present-day Indians 
would have acted like the Tibetans. ‘The latter would fight only for the 
Lama and not for themselves! Now every man can claim as his own the 
country he has been born in, and must be prepared to fight to the last in 
its defence, ‘The Tibetans feared that their villages would be burnt down by 
the Lama, but they had not even a faint ideaof the condition to which these 
villages will be reduced by Englishmen. Ob ye Indians, it is such people 
who bring about the downfall of empires; it was such people who allowed 
foreigners to conquer India; and it is such people who will before long help 
to deprive ‘libet of its independence. ‘The horrid picture of what passes at 
present in the minds of the ‘Tibetans conveys a useful lesson to those who care 
to profit by it. 


13. Lord Curzon has trampled under foot a Parliamentary statute 
by designating the Tibet expedition as a peaceful 
mission, although he knew beforehand that it would 
have to fight its way into the heart of ‘Tibet. Since entering the Lama’s 
territory the mission has perpetrated deceitful and treacherous deeds 
culminating recently in the ghastly tragedy at Tuna. The ‘libetans being 
badly equipped with arms were worsted in the skirmish and fled. Colonel 
Younghusband’s escort, however, pursued them and fired upon their rear, 
slaughtering hundreds of innocent Tibetans in cold blood. The justification for 
this heinous deed put forward by Mr. Brodrick in Parliament is halting and 
unsatisfactory. The action of the British troops in firimg upon a retreating 


Kesari (116), 19th April. 


_ foe cannot be easily defended, ‘This barbarous massacre must cast an indelible 


stain upon the fame of the British. All attempts to whitewash the atrocity 
are bound to fail. Tne action of the Ministry in obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament to the mission after it had fairly well launched on its bloody 
career is calculated to bring the statute into contempt, if not to endanger the 
integrity of the Empire. ‘lhe statement made in Parliament that the mission 
had ¢he consent of the Chinese Government is a reckless falsehood as is amply 
testified by the Blue Book on Tibet. Itis sad to reflect that India’s blood 
should be spilt and her slender resources wasted in order to enable the British 
to undermine the independence of the brave Tibetans and to extend the frontier 
of the Indian Empire, 


Sir 
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14. “ Will not friends of India like Sir Henry Cotton be persuaded that the 


Henry Cotton on Lord 


Curzon. 
Jaim-e-Jamshed (24), 21st 


April, 


Eng. cols. 


cause of this country will be botter served by rofraining 
from oxaggerations and excessive denunciations of the 
British rule ? Speaking recently before an ‘ Indian- 
organized gathering,’ which was ostensibly a non-politi- 
cal one, and at which both the Liberals and the Consor- 


vatives wero presont, Sir Henry Cotton is reported to have changed the whole 
complexion of the proceedings by indulging in ‘an unsparing denunciation 
ord Curzon’s administration.’ Apart from the folly of making » 
gathering like this an occasion for violent political diatribes—a folly, by 
the way, in which tho vetoran patriot Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and our good 
friend Sir William Wedderburn also joined—Sir Henry appears to have 
committed the mistake of joining hands with the Radical extremists who 
see no gvod points in the present reyime. Wo havo never claimed that 
Lord Curzon’s Government has mado no mistakes, or that he has not caused 
some disappointment, 
the most successful and sympathetic that India has had in the Jong course 
of her history appears to us to be the height of ignorance and folly.......-. 
Woe have seen what has been the consequence of Indin’s friends in England 
indiscriminately tom-toming her gricvances, and no one can help regre ting that, 
Sir Jienry Cotton should “imitate them and thereby lose the prestige and 
influence that so justly belong to his name,.......... Wecertainly rejoice to see 
Sir Jfenry Cotton enlist himself under the bannor of the Congress, ‘The value 
of his advice and co-operation can never be sufficiently appreciated, but our 
ood fortune in securing such recruits will be of no practical benofit if they, 


of 


instead 


but to argue that his regime has not been one of 


of weaning the other veterans from excesses, imitate their faults 


and thereby longthen the day of our suffering.” 


Mr. 


Lora 


Y 


April, 


15. “* The old Company scourged India with whips; the British Govern- 


Donald Smeaton on 
Curzon. 

Bombacnese (54), 16th 
King. cols. 


ment is at the present moment scourging if with 
scorpions; and we are in sight of another rebellion 
more serious than the Mutiny of 1857, precipitated 
by the insolent misgovernment under which Lndia 
at the present moment is groaning. It is not an 


armed rebellion that threatens us, but a rising of the best intellect—-and let us 
add of the decpest loyalty—against an ovil system and a harmful administrative 
machinery worked by a Viceroy who secks, with almost Asiatic craft, to tighten 
the bondage and rivet the chains which some of his beneficent prodecossors had. 


sought to Joosen.’ 


These were the utterances of Mr. Donald Smeaton, late 


of the Bengal Civil Servic, in a lecture recently delivered by him in London. 
Wo do not agree with him in such one-sided rs nor do we fully share or 


are jubilant over the views expressed by the 


iecroy in his touching oratory 


during the Budget debate........... Lord Curzon is, however, the ablest Viceroy 


we ever had. 
sympathetic heart, 


{fis intentions are good, and Lis ixcelloncy has a vory 
There are few officers in India or in’ Mngland who could 


equal him in administrative ability, Ile is endowed with the most remarkable 
gifts and is destined to occupy the highest office in the realm, [Lis Hxcellency’s 
motives have often been misunderstood. Point, aiaees may be the effects 
of his virious Commissions and of imeasuras like the Universities Bill, which 
makes education more expensive, destroys private colleges and, in short, 
converts the good old Universities into mere mechanical Government depart- 
ments—this much is certain that all his actions and legislative enactments are 
prompted by good intentions and a desire to promote the happiness and 


pros 
Wise 


y.’ 
16. It is stated 


Lord Curzon's contomplated 
reversion to the Viceroyalty 
of India. 

Gujarati (29), 17th April ; 
Surat Akhbar (82), 1#th 


April, 


not likely to be carried to completion unless His Excellency remains at the 


ome arity of the various classes of the people over whom he rules so well and 


by several semi-oflicial organs that Lord Curzon’s 
appointment to the ardonship of tho Cinque Ports will 
not inany way interfere with His Kxcelloncy’s decision 
to revert to the Vicuroyalty of India after spending a 
short holiday in England. Anglo-Indian journals have 
grown jubilant over this news on the ground that the 
administrative reforms initiated by Lord Curzon are 
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helm of affairs in India for some time longer. Nothing, in our opinion, can be 
more ridiculous than to suppose that the barge of the State is likely to vo 
astray unless its course is directed by a particular pilot. Such a supposition is 
hardly creditable to British statesmanship and prostige, We tuspect that 
Anglo-Indian journals endeavour by such exaggerated oncomiums of His 
Excellency to turn tho tide of public feeling in his favour, but we must 
remind our contemporaries tiat the feoling of disappointment, which Lord 
Curzon has aroused in the minds of the people by his repressive and high- 
handed measures, is more bitter and deop-scated than they imagine. If Lord 
Curzon does not desiro that public foeling against him should be aggravated 
he had better give up all thoughts of returning to this country as Viceroy. 
[The Surat Akhbdv, on the other hand, expresses unstinted approval of the 
measures of reform Jaunched by Lord Curzon, with the exception of the 
Official Secrets Bill, and hopes that fis Lordship will soon return to India with 
renewed energy and vigour and carry to completion his ecomprehansive  pro- 
gramme for improving the administration of tho country, |] 


ANT ER 2 Oe NE Er EEO UN eee SO omer ee 


17. Lord Ampthill’s speech in bidding farowoll to his Council last week 

was as modest as one could expect from him under the 

Lord Arnpthill as Vieeroy circumstances, Ile acknowledved that he was to be 

of Bit Gai (29), 7th called away to a post involving renter responsibility 

April, King. cols. and more arduous work, and prayed ‘that no sudden 

storms would arise, and no unseen obstacles drift 

across the course to put his inexperienced seamanship to trial’ bn that prayer 

the whole country joins, but at the same time it is confident thet should somo- 

thing untoward happen, it will find in Lord Ampthill the right man for the 

ag {fis Lordship’s record at Madras justifies this confidence, not, to montion 

Ms training under Mr. Chamberlain and the inspiring example of Lord Curzon 
himself.”’ 


18. Lord Ampthill has becn brought up in the same _ political —at- 
uke look mosphore as Lord Curzon, and we should nol he 
Sted kort surprised i! he carries on the policy of robroyression 
initiated by the latter in the country’s administration. 
Some observations which fell from ifis Lordship in this connection at the last 
meeting of the Madras Legislative Council bode no good to India. As 
Governor of the Madras Prosidency, however, Lord Ampthill has abundantly 
testified his anxiety to see things for himself instead of relying upon his offieial 
advisers. ‘I'his isa somewhat hopeful sign for his regime as ollicinting Vieoroy. 
The administration of India during the interregnum is not likely to be plain 
sailing, ‘The outlook in ‘Tibet and the Mar Kast is far from encouraging, but 
we hope Lord Ampthill will tide over the crisis without involving India 
in difficulties. 


19. “ orty-six thousand plague deaths'in a weok is too appulling a figure 

| — even for a country like India, And in view of the 

Plague mortality in India. fret that plague is essontially a disease of poverty, 

Vow of India Cf7), 2ord ° ) : “ + | ir} sornfulls : t Il 
April. this high death-rate seems to laugh scornfully at a 

the loose talk about the prosperity of the people, 

Whoever is prosperous in [ndia~-and we do not deny that cortain classes of the | 
population are growing in material prosperity—the pcople, as a whole, are 
nol,...... .. That plaguo has soinething to do with dirt and darkness and 
moisture may be admitted, but these are contributory causes—how else are 

we to account for tho havoc caused week after wock in the open country with | 
no over-crowding and shutting-out of the sun to speak of ‘To Lord Curzon 
belongs the credit, in no small moasure, of standing up for the personal liberty 
of the subject in respect of the exccutive measures for the so-called stamping out 
of plague. Woe wish ILis xcellency had gone dosper and tried to do away with 
the cuuse of the disease. Of the crores and crores of money recovered from our 
rural masses overy year, not a fraction is given back to them to be spent upon 
their immediate needs amid their own surroundings, as they would now how 
Lest to spend. ‘The departments swallow up the bulk of tho miserable allotinents 
mado on this bohalf, and the people have not only no voice in emery their 
local affairs, but have aneliaally nothing in reserve to fall back upon in days of 
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famine and plague which periodically visit large areas. This is perhapsthe weakest 
point in the armour of the British administration. God knows how the officials 
will answer for it on the day of reckoning. As for the non-official classes 
responsible for the care of the people, the rich and the educated generally, 
the people hardly exist so faras ¢hey are concerned. Indeed, the disparity 
of social position sometimes seems greater than that of official position 

This is the pass to which the poor of India are coming, what ‘with the breezy 
optimism of the official mind and the callous indifference of their social leaders,” 


20. The Arydvarta publishes the following verses on Shivaji written by 
ne ae one Ranganath Vishnu Khanvilkar of Dhulia :— 
Prbeomn ean gh ae — of mercy, may we get a king like Shivaji ! 
Samarth (40), 20th April. ring about this AllSp1C10Us event without delay. The 
Marathas were much oppressed and the mother-cow 
was slaughtered, but Shivaji punished the foreign (Yavana) foe and soothed the 
minds of countless wen. How great and goodwere the deeds performed by him! 
Come, oh king Shivaji! My voice has grown hoarse by calling upon you loudly. 
I do not know (what to do). Courage has failed me, and my firmness is no more. 
The cow is crying aloud. Oh king! Why do you tax our patience to the utmost 
in this manner? I lay myself at your feet. Come, oh king! [The Samarth 
also publishes verses contributed by tho same writer praising Shivaji for his 
successful cfforts in rescuing the Hindus from persecution at the hands of the 
Yavanas, and concluding with a prayer to the Almighty to bless India with 
another virtuous ruler like him.] 


21. The celebration of the birthday anniversary of Shivaji within a weck 
of the demise of his descendant Shrimant Abasaheb, 
Reflections on the demise Raja of Satara, cannot fail to give rise toa tumult of 
of Shrimant Abasaheb, Raja gmotions in the breast of every true Maratha. A 
of Sitara. ; or 
Keswri (115), 19th April, Survey of the history of Shivaji’s descendants shows 
what vicissitudes of fortune were inflicted upon them 
by the cruel hand of fate. After Shivaji founded the Mahratta empire, 
Rajaram and his followers had to wage a war of independence; then came 
the glorious period of Shahu’s reign, succeeded by the rise of the Peshwas 
to power which completely obscured the personality of Shahu’s successors ; 
then followed the temporary revival of the glory of the house through 
the generosity of the British, and lastly, its final eclipse behind the dazzling 
splendour of British rule, These are facts of history, and how distressful their 
consideration must be to the mind of every true Maratha need not be described, 
The annual pension of Ks. 5,000 enjoyed by Aisahib Maharaj was reduced by 
Government to one-half in the case of the deceased Raja, but we hope Govern- 
ment will be generous enough to restore the full amount of the pension to his 
two surviving sons, 


22. On account of the hot season the Collector of Satdéra and his Assistant 
have removed their camps to Mahabaleshwar. People 
Rr was agp ye hng who have to attend their offices on business have to 
people of Satéra Dis- : ; 
trict owing to the location of Suffer much hardship on account of the quarantine 
the camps of the Collectorand established there. We do not seewhy people coming 
his Assistant at Mahébalesh- from places which are free from plague should not 
“=. 38 baer sage al be exempted from the quarantine rules, and hope the 
Y Oollector will give the matter his best consideration. 
The object of Government in requiring Revenue otlicers to make tours in their 
districtsis to avoid the inconvenience which would otherwise be caused to the 
people of distant parts in attending their offices, hut this object seems to have been 
ignored in the case of Mr. Chuckerbutty, Assistant Collector of SAétdira. Whether 
by accident or to suit Mr. Chuckerbutty’s personal convenience, he has been 
placed in charge of talukas which sre aot great distances from each other. 
As he is at present camping,at Mahdbaleshwar, the people of Kardd and 
Patan talukas find it very inconvenient to attend his office. Moreover, 
owing to his slovenly methods of work, parties and witnesses appearing before 
him are obliged to stay at Javli for days together before their business is disposed 
of, Such complaints could be obviated if only the talukas in the vicinity of 
Mahabaleshwar are assigned to one officer as was formerly the case. 
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23, The annual Irrigation Report of ‘the Bombay Presidency for the 
year 1902-1903 has been just published. During the 

io” boa of the year there was a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
9 in} PL 79), 20th ei amounting to 24 lakhs. This disproportionately 
April. arge surplus shows that the progress made during 
the year in the construction of larger irrigation works 

was anything but satisfactory. In regard to small works there was a fall-off 
of 4,000 acres in the irrigated area. Theso facts furnish a sad commentary 
on the professed intentions of Government to extend irrigation in this country 
so far as finances permit. We hope Government will shake off their apathy 


aud adopt a more liberal policy in regard to irrigation in the future. 


24, A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak :—The people of Malvan 
hin: cok Taluka (Ratnagiri District) have been reduced. to a most 
enforcement of the Lena .muecrable plight owing to the ravages of plague and 
Record-of-Rights Act in locusts. ‘lo add to their miseries the register of rights 
Milvan ‘'olaka (Ratnagiri) under the Land  cecord-of-Rights Act is being 
Satya Shodhak (137), 17th prepared in the taluka at the presont juncture. ‘This 
oe. necessitates a suspension of agricultural operations at 
a time when the cultivators ought to be busily engaged in tilling their fields. 
Under the rules the work of rovistering rights should have been finished by 
the 3lst March last, but we are sorry to say it still continues. ‘The rayats of 
the taluka have submitted a representation to the Sub-Divisional Officer 
praying for the postponement of the work till the slack season of cultivation. 
Wo hope their prayer will be acceded to by the authorities couccrned, 


25. A correspondent writes to the Kesarz :—Contrary to the expectations 

of the public a partial remission of land assessment 

Land revenue remissions in has been promptly granted in the Shahdda ‘Taluka of 
District) Taluka (Khindesh {},4 Khdndesh District on account of the ravages 
Kesari (116), 19th April, Caused by locusts, The remission is, however, confin- 
ed to those occupancies the assessment on which is 

less than Rs, 10. ‘The effect of this remission will, in some cases, be invidious, 
because it will, in asense, penalise the occupants of larger holdings for no fault of 
their own. ‘The evil has, moreover, been accentuated by the orders of the local 
authorities directing the immediate recovery of the assessment from occupants 
who have not been granted remissions. Such a procedure will operate with 
harshness upon agriculturists whose crops have failed and who have no private 
resources to fall back upon. ‘Ihe Government’s generosity at this juncture is, 
indeed, praiseworthy, but it ought to have seen that the relief granted by it 
reachod all classes of the people alike. A system of remissions based on the actual 
outturn of crops would, in our opinion, have better met the situation in the 


taluka, 


26. Salt is at present selling at a very exorbitant rate in Vengurla Taluka 
(Ratnagiri District) owing to an order lately issued 
Scarcity of saltin Veaguria py the local Customs authorities prohibiting its sale 
taluka (Ratndgiri). 129) ¢ without a license. On account of the scarcity of salt 
PE aa Punch (2) for the lot of the people of the taluka resembles that of 
| hardened criminals in pre-British regunes who were 
condemned to eat food without salt. We cannot help stigmatising the action 
of the authorities as tyrannical and un-British in character. It is said that 
some petty thefts which were lately committed in the salt-pans at Shiravde 
have led the authorities to promulgate the above order. e think, however, 
that the evil could have been dealt with in a less drastic manner. We urge 
~ Government to rescind the order in question and redress this grievance of the 
people. 
27. We publish in another column a representation to Government by the 
inhabitants of Jaitapur (Ratnagiri District) entering 
A protest against the pro- a protest against the proposed opening of a toddy 
posse opening a : Fo shop in the village. It appears from this representa- 
. Aetya Shothak (187). 17i6 tion that the toddy shop has never been asked for by 
April. the villagers, who think that it can only tend to give 
an undue stimulus to the vice of drinking amongst 
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them, We are afraid Government are not justified in departing in this case 
from the principle of local option. Besides, the villagers are divided into two 
factions which are bitterly hostile to each other, and the location of a toddy 
shop in their midst will inevitably lead to frequent brawls and disturbances, 
The signatories to the above representation request Government to open a school 
in the village instead of a toddy shop. We cordially support their prayer and 
hope Government will see their way to granting it, 


28. The lists of Special and Common Jurors published in the last issue of 

the Bombay Government Gazettee bristle with sins of 

Tho new list of Jurors for omission and commission. The Special Jury list 

he a at pomay, includes the names of petty clerks and raw youths 
Sanj Vartamdn (79), 18th , uke cus iS 

April. whose sole recommendation to the distinetion is that 

they are the sons of well-to-do parents. On the other 

hand, heads and managers of big firms and gentlemen of good position are 

classed as Common Jurors, In one caso a J, P. has been curiously enough 

relegated to the Common Jury list. Such anomalies can be easily removed if 

copies of the lists before publication are submitted to the leaders of the different 


communities for opinion as to the eligibility or otherwise of the names included 
therein, 


29. ‘Itis a matter of satisfaction that the utterly reckless and_ill- 
informed criticism of the Bombay correspondent 
Mr. Gell and the recent of the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore in 
gore disturbances. | regard to the recent Moharrum disturbances and the 
Jém-ce-Jamshed (24), 21st le a ae : . , 
April, Eng. cols.; Kesari Conduct of the Bombay Police has received the 
(116), 19th April. rebuke it deserved from organs of all shades of 
Opinion on our side. Our Anglo-Indian friends 
always sneer at the criticisms of the scribes of the native press as stupid 
and ill-informed and deeply resent any suggestion which is made as to their 
want of knowledge and experience about this country and her people.......... 
But what about the criticism that an Anglo-Indian correspondent, after sixteen 
years of Indian experience, has indulged in the columns of an Anglo-Indian 
newspaper which claims to be one of the best informed and most responsible 
public journals in the country? If lucubrations such as this are possible 
from men who have lived among the people for sixteen years, indeed what 
shall we expect of correspondents with less experience who pose as authorities 
on Indian questions before the British public?” |['The Kesart, on the other 
hand, remarks :—We concur with the correspondent of our Lahore contempo- 
rary in thinking that the action of the Police Commissioner, Bombay, in 
cancelling the license of the Rangari Mohola tabutwallas was hasty and 
injudicious, If Mr. Gell had dealt with the fabutwailas in a more conciliatory 
spirit, the disturbances which subsequently occurred could easily have been 
avoiicd, Ags it was, his indiseretion led to a serious breach of the peace and 
has left; much heart-burning in the minds of the Muhammadans, | 


20. We desire to draw the attention of the District Superintendent 
can ere ee of Police, Ahmedabad, to the speculation in opium, 
Hitechohhu (64) et yet shares, loans, &c., which is being indulged in on an 

extensive scale in a house opposite the Ratanpole 
in Ahmedabad city. Sharpers can be seen any day prowling about in this 
locality with a view to inveigle innocent people into the vice. ‘The evil has 
proved the ruin of thousands of happy homes and needs to be stopped with 
astrong hand. The Police should institute a test case with a view to see if 
this form of speculation can be brought within the four corners of the law. 


31, The Gujardtt Punch publishes the following news-letter from its 
correspondent in the Panch Mahadls:—Owing to the 

Thefts in Kalol (Panch outbreak of plague in Kélol (Panch Mahéals), the 
Mabéls) and ao complaint people have evacuated their houses and gone to dwell 
avainst the local officers. ‘ ny - : . 
Gujarats Punch (22), 17th 12 huts outside the town. The situation affords 
April, favourable opportunities to robbers to carry on their 
depredations in the evacuated houses. Not a da 

asses when thefts are not committed in one part or other of the town. ‘The 


ocal authorities are quite apathetic about taking effective measures for 
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preventing such thefts, The Mamlatdar and the Fouzdar, instead of remaining on 
the spot and cheering the peoplo in their troubles, have gone to reside at Derol, 
so as to remain at a safe distance from the plague. It behoves Government to 
take steps to relieve the peopie of their anxiety. 


32. A correspondent writes to the Mahi Kantha Gazette:—A fire broke 
out on the 13th instant in the house of one Pandya 
Alleged incendiarism nt Chunilal Chhaganlal living at Kélsar villaze (Kaira) 


motor Gasctte (70) resulting in the destruction of property worth Rs, 600. 
17th April, ut ' It1s generally believed that the occurrence was due to 


incendiarism, as Chhaganlal does not stand in the good 
graces of the local officers, being suspected of inspiring soveral anonymous 
petitions lately addressed to the Collector complaining against the conduct of 
the talati. However that may be, the local Police seem to have connived at 
the occurrence and are making no efforts to detect the culprits. 


33. “Ina previous issue we published a copy of the judgment deliver 
ed by Mr. Jacob in a Sessions case tried by 
Complaints against Mr. Mp. Roper, Additional Sessions Judge, Kard:hi, in 
Roper, Additional Sessions , nooo ; ee EP ’ 
jeden Tarkohi. which the latter, differing from the majority of the 
Phoenix (12), 16th April, Jury, had made a reference to the Sadar Court. 
— The pleader for the accused in the Sadar Court 
complained bitterly against the unfatr conduct of Mr, Roper during the trial 
of the case........... Mr. Jacob while acquitting the accused came to the 
conclusion that the complaints against the demeanour of the Judge were well- 
founded in fact.,......... Mr. Jacob says in his judgment: ‘It is certainly 
to be deprecated that a pleader should be hampered and harassed in the conduct 
of the defence by obstructions on the part of the Judge, and it is not improbable 
that the opinion of the Jury would he influenced in one direction or the other 
by the view which they might take of the reasonableness or otherwise of such 
rocedure.’.......... he proceedings of the case show clearly that either the 
j udge is inexperienced or possesses his own views and ideas and is not open to 
conviction, or does not wish to trouble himsclf with the intricacies of law. 
When the procedure adopted by a Judge in a Sessions case where the liberty of 
a person is at stake is so objectionable and unfair, his conduct in a civil matéer 
must certainly be worse and more overbearing and harmful. We have heard 
of several complaints against Mr, Roper asa Judge, and itis generally said 
that he is hasty, impatient, short-tempercd and strong-headed, besides being 
discourtcous and curt.......... It is also reported that people who have vot 
their cases on his file feel anxious to have their disputes decided by arbitration 
rather than to take the risk of having a finding at his hands.” 


Legislation. 


34, “Though willing to give Lord Ampthill and his advisers credit for 
Madras Munisivad Bill. good intentions, we cannot help fecling that thoy 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 18th have wantonly laid their hands on the Municipal 

April, lug. cols,; Native constitution of Madras. ‘They have forced through 
Opinion (39), 20th April, the Legislative Council a measure for which no 
mn oom justification could be found.,.......... While defending 
the Bill, strong emphasis was laid on the fact ‘that Municipal administration 
as at presont existing in Madras has not becn a very successful experiment,’ 
cesceeeaeeee Now, nobody believes, we suppose, that the experiment of local 
self-government in India has been as successful as might have been wished. 
oe...eee But let it, in common fairness, be not forgotten that it is not 
the people alone or their representatives who are to blame, Government 
everywhere have reserved to themselves the right of nomination, and are 
supposed to be taking very good care to select only able and energetic men 
for every Municipality. lave they always selected better men than the 
elected representatives ?............ Have the Huropean representatives con- 
tributed more largely or effectively to good Municipal government than 
native elected members ?............... It isall very well to argue that aor 
are seeking efficiency by such measures as this precious Municipal Bill 
but is it not likely that, while thus seeking efficiency, you are crushing all 
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apirit of initiative and energetic public lifeamong the people? Isit not possible 
that you are thereby putting back the hands of the clock of progress in India, 
and undoing the work of some of the best and wisest of your preilecessors ? 
Really, this desire to seck efficiency by curtailing popular privileges and dis- 
countenancing the elective principle is growing into a fetish in all parts of the 
country, and needs to be strenuously resisted. The time has come when the 
British nation and Parliament, should look more closely into the doings of their 
at in India and consider whether they have been following a policy 
calculated to make India prosperous and contented, and British rule a real 
blessing to her people.” [The Native Opinion makes similar comments, and 
adds that the passing of the Madras Municipal Bill gives rise to the fear that 
Lord Ampthill’s adininistration of India during the interregnum will be 
marked by the same autocratic and centralising tendencies as that of Lord 
Curzon. | 


35. The present provisions of tho Stamp Act are somewhat bewildering. 
Even high Revenue officials have been puzzled to 
Tho Btamp ActAmendmont know if a document is or is not a mortgave-deed for 
they aol iceregal Legis- the purposes of the Stamp Act, and the ordinary 
Sind Gaselto (15), 15th Public may well give up the problem as foo complex 
April. 3 for solution, for who can accurately conjecture what 
interpretation the Courts will put upon the extra- 
ordinarily vague expression ‘a right in respect of property.” Only one thing 
is certain, z.e., many documents which no lay member of the public would 
think of styling a mortgage-deed will come within the purview of the Act and 
be liable to pay the heavy duty of cight annas for every hundred rupees secured. 
flitherto there has been an attempt in the Stamp Act to define the term 
‘equitable mortgage,’ but the definition is so arbitrary and so widely differ- 
ent from what is ordinarily understood by the term that the attempt has 
merely resulted in increasing the difficulties of interpretation. By the Bill 
now under the consideration of the Government of India it is proposed to 
abolish the term ‘equitable mortgage’ altogether. ‘Chis is a heroic remedy, 
but the task of finding one’s way about an ill lighted apartment is not rendered 
easicr by biowing out the one candle. It is no doubt a simpler and cheaper 
thing to do than to provide adequate illumination, but it can scarcely be regard- 
ed as satisfactory by those who are left to grope about in the darkness.......... 
What are sternly stigmatised as ‘ Evasions of the Stamp Act’ are apt to 
become somewhat general when innocent ignorance is added to a natural 
desire to avoid any unnecessary payment. We trust that the present Bill will 
be greatly modified before being passed into law, and that Government will be 
persuaded not only to make the provisions of the Stamp Act intelligible, but 
reasonable. The heavy duty for a mortyage-decd should be strictly limited 
to documents which are really mortgages, and not be made applicable to 
documents which have not the legal effect and which confer none of the privileges 
of a mortgage-deed.”’ 


Education. 


36, ‘Ihe people of India must have been sadly disappointed at Mr. Bro- 
drick’s announcement of the intention of the Home 
The Coopers Hill College. Government to maintain Coopers Hill College ina more 
ee. Pies “0 (57), efficient state than at present. ‘This means that addi- 
pril; Praja Baundhu ,. . 
(28), 17th April. tional expenditure will be imposed upon the over- 
burdened shoulders of the Indian tax-payer. It is 
scandalously unjust to maintain the College exclusively at the expense of 
India when the facilities it affords for entering the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the country are availed of only by Englishmen. Lord Curzon has 
done a distinct disservice to India in this matter by supporting Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposal, ‘The Coopers Hill College has hitherto done no good to India, 
nor is it likely to do so in future. On the contrary, its existence deprives 
India of the services of the ablest men available in England for employment 
in the Public Works Department, irrespective of the institution where the 
might have received their training. An institution for training capable Engi- 
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neers for employment in the higher ranks of the Public Works Department 
has long been a desideratum in India, and it would certainly have been more 
expedient and equitable on the part of the Home Government to have abolished 
Coopers Hill College and substituted in its place an efficient and well-manned 
Engineering College in India where all qualified men could be admitted with- 
out distinction of colour or creed. [The Praja Bandhu expresses similar views, 
and adds:—The Coopers Hill College is a standing illustration of the gross 
injustice meted out to India in some matters under British rule. The existence 
of such an institution clearly shows how selfish motives obliterate all sense of 
justice and fairplay from the minds of those who pose themselves before the 
public as paragons of disinterestedness. | 


37. “The Government of India’s Resolution on Education is an important 
_ and dexterously drawn-up document. It is progres- 
: The Government’ of India givy in tone, but retrograde in spirit, Under the 
fosolution on the subject of rie ae? = : 
Hdacation, head ‘Ethics of Education’ the Resolution blandly 
Mahréita (10), 17th April. asserts: ‘Jt is the settled policy of Government to 
abstain from interfering with the religious instruc- 
tion given in aided schools.’ This inust, indeed, be true as regards schools 
which teach the ‘Ifoly Bible,’ while with referonce to schools imparting 
instruction in Ifinduism, experience has shown that they are not only not 
recognised and aided, but forbidden to send their students to any of the scholar- 
ships or public service examinations on the pretext that they are either not 
wanted in their respective localitics or that the education which they impart is 
not sound and so forth. ‘his, indeed, has been the practice of the Director of 
Public Instruction, no matter what the settled policy of Government is on the 
subject, and it might be scen from the following that the Resolution aims at 
entrusting to that oflicer cnough of rope to strangle any institution he chooses : 
‘Whether secondary schools are managed by public authority or by private 
persons, and whether they receive aid from public funds or not, the Government 
must satisfy itself in each case that a secondary school is actually wanted, that its 
financial stability is assured, that it teaches the proper subjects up to a proper 
standard, that duc provision has been made for instruction, health of students, 
&c,, and that the teachers arc suitable as regards character, numbor and quali- 
fications,’......... These conditions are so vague and elastic that they will seal 
the fate not only of § pagan’ schools, but of such secular schools also as may 
have the hardihood to show the least’ independence of character in the matter 
of providing aw national cducation by selecting proper text-books, &c......... 
The resolution incidentally gives us a glimpse into a possible future calamity. 
It condemns competitive tests as a door to Government service, and it is 
proposed to allow the Governmenta freer hand in the choice of its officers. 
This announcement is sufficicat to fill the public mind with alarm, and 
a vigorous protest should Le entered against it. Confidential circulars for 
favouring a particular class of Jlis Majesty’s subjects are the order of the 
day, and the natives of the soil, who are in every way fitted for official work, are 
being regularly and systematically ostracised from the higher as well as the 
lower grades of the public service, The present system allows intelligont natives 
to enter Government service through competition where the classes, which Goy- 
ernment wishes to patronise, cannot hold their own, and so this door also must 
be shut, The number of appointments open to competition in each province 
is limited, but competition leaves no scope for nepotism, and hence it must 
be done away with as unsuited to Indian conditions.” : 


38. ‘ With the rejection of Mr. Tata’s scheme by the Government of 
India the death-knell of scientific research may 
The Government of India well bo said to havo been sounded in the country. 
and the Tata Research Insti 1¢ ig an irony of fate that Lord Curzon—the autocratic 
tute. . ° ° ; 
ore Czar of India—should have been responsible for 4 series 
Gujarati Lunch (32), 17th ; 
April, Eng. cols. of reactionary and revolutionary measures on the eve 
of his departure from India, ‘The disgrace of throw- 
ing overboard the philanthropic scheme of Mr. ‘Tata also rests upon Lord Curzon, 
than whom no more sweet-tongued but lvss sincere Viceroy has guided the 
destinies of India. Lord Curzon has been ao veritable curz-curse to India, 


and the sooner ho retires from the Viceroyalty, the better for her.”’ 
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39. Lord Ourzon has indulged in a good deal of tall talk about the beneficence 
| 7 of his administration, but we cannot help remarking 
o Opinion (39), 20th that in educational matters at any rate he has been 
pee consistently following a retrograde and reactionary 
policy. Wehad hoped that the Tata Research Institute, which had hung fire so 
long, would at length be established in our midst. We learn, however that 
Government have definitely rejected Mr. Tata’s munificent donation of Rs. 30 
lakhs for the purpose. This is disappointing and tends to throw discredit upon 
Lord Curzon’s administration. We are not aware what obstacles have 
stood in the way of Government giving official recognition to Mr. ‘lata’s project, 
but we cannot persuade ourselves that they could have been insuperable. 
Probably the true explanation of the attitude of Government is that the establish- 
ment of a University for post graduate research would have militated against 
Lord Curzon’s educational policy. The moral to be drawn from the fate of 
Mr. Tata’s project is that our people should learn to place as little reliance as 
possible upon Government help. 


40. Government have lately stopped their annual grant-in-aid to the 
iin ks tin ie English school in Mandvi town (Surat District), The 
disconteanance of Gowen. S8Cchool has been in existence since 1867 and has done 
ment grant-in-aid to an Kng- much useful work. The step taken by Government 
lish school in Méndvi (Surat). is unwarranted and inmexpedient and will tend to 
Deshi Mitra (60), 2lst hamper the progress of education in the town, It 
—_ would be impossible to keep the school in an efficient 
state by means of private enterprise alone. We hope Mr. Morison, our 
Collector, will look into the matter and prevail upon Government to rescind 
their order on the subject. 


RaPoays. 


41, The rush of passengers on the G. I. P. Railway trains running 
between Bombay and Kalyan is simply terrible. 
A griovance of third class Passengers holding tickets for long distances some- 
athe on the G. I. Pe times fail to get accommodation and have to wait 
rains running between Bom- ss : 
bay and Kalyan. at the stations for hours together. Third class pas- 
Arunodaya (72), 17th April. sengers are huddled together like cattle in the com- 
partments. A sight of their sufferings is apt to make 
one disgusted with the management of the Railway Company. It is a 
creat shame that the Railway Company should utterly neglect the comfort of 
third class passengers who form the backbone of its passenger traffic. ‘The 
travelling public of Thina intend to submit a memorial on the subject to the 
Traffic Manager, but we strongly doubt the utility of such a step. It is a 
well-known fact that under the British rule we cannot vet anything by simply 
asking for it. If we are really desirous that our grievances should be redressed, 
we should first try to ascertain our rights and then demand them from the 
authorities. As long as we do not assume a determined attitude, it is idle to 
expect a prompt removal of our grievances, 


Municipalities. 


42. It is acknowledged on all hands that the City Improvement ‘Trust 
has hitherto failed to achieve any substantial results 
The Improvement Trust inthe matter of providing suitable dwelling accommo- 
= the question or as"s dation for the poor people who have been rendered 
16 poor in Bombay City. a : ; mnchcchabenct 
Bombay Samdehér (57), omeless by its destructive operations. ‘The ‘Trust 
22nd April. recently awoke to a sense of its duty in the matter 
and arranged a scheme with the Bombay Mill-Owners’ 
Associatiou whereby the two bodies were to act in co-operation for providing 
comfortable and sanitary dwellings for the mill-hands in the city. It was dis- 
covered, however, at the eleventh bour that the existing Act did not empower 
the Trust to enter into any such negotiations, and the ‘Trust has, in consequence, 
applied to Government to make the necessary change in the Act so as to enable 
it to bring about a solution of this burning problem, Government in their 
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reply have promised to bring the matter before the Legislative Council during 
the next cold season. This bespeaks a dilatoriness and apathy on their part 
for which no plausible excuse can be found. The question is not one which 
can be thus trifled with without giving rise to serious consequences. We yet 


hope that Government will realise the gravity of the situation and promptly 
sanction the proposed change in the Act. 


Native States. 


43. An instance of the growing insolence of European officials in this 
itt enc Ce recently occurred at Sivantvddi. Mr, Limaye, 
by the Political Agent, Manager of a dramatic company, while passing along 
Shvantvadi. ” astreet in Sivantvddi, failed to show due respect to 
Bombay Punch (122) for Colonel O’Donnel, Political Agent, who was following 
ot 1 re fa him at some distance. The latter lost his temper and 
ig aVritta (119), 15th track Mr. Limaye on the hand with his stick. 
: Mr. Limaye demanded the reason for this assault, upon 
which his assailant got infuriated, and having bound Mr, Limaye gave him a 
severe thrashing, Mr. Limaye left for Vengurla that very night after reporting 
the incident to the Commissioner, 8S. D. ‘The latter asked for an explanation 
from the Political Agent, who, through the instrumentality of the Chief Con- 
stable of Sivantvadi and the Mamlatdar of Vengurla, succeeded in extorting 
a written statement from Mr, Limaye to the effect that he had nothing to do 
with the complaint made to the Commissioner, S. D., in the matter. Mr. 
Limaye, however, reported these facts to Government by wire, and a prose- 
cution in the matter is about to commence at Vengurla before the Assistant 
Collector and First Class Magistrate, Ratnagiri. We refrain from commenting 
upon the case at this stage, but we cannot help expressing our surprise 
that Government should be so blind as not tosee that the people of Native 
States can have but little justice dealt out to them so long as Military officers 
are appointed Political Agents. [The Lokamata and Vengurla Vritta publishes 
the full text of Mr. Limaye’s two letters to the Commissioner, 8. D., and of the 
complaint filed by him against the Chief Constable of Savantvadi in the Court 
of the First Class Magistrate. In his first letter Mr. Limaye does not allege 
that he was assaulted by the Political Agent, but states that he was, on the 12th 
December 19038, detained in Police custody for two hours on a charge of alleged 
disrespect, without his evidence having been taken, and afterwards abused by that 
officer and made to place his turban at his feet. In his second letter he states 
that on the 26th idem the Chief Constable of Sdvantvadi came to his house in 
Vengurla and having surrounded it with some policemen, compeiled him, by 
means of various threats, to write out three petitions in Marathi according to 
his dictation, one to the Commissioner, S. D,, another to the Political Avent, 
Sdvantvadi, and the third to the Mamlotdar of Vengurla. ‘he complainant 
charges the Chief Constable with offences under Sections 456, 503, 347 and 
385 of the Indian Penal Code. The paper states that the case was to be heard 
on the 13th April, but has been postponed on account of the failure of the 
accused to appear in Court, and that a complaint against the Political Agent 
is also to be shortly filed.| 


44, We have repeatedly referred in our columns to the tension existing 
pane hare between the Chief of Bhor and his subjects. A letter 
work tS ee ee * has recently appeared in the Dnydn Chakshu over the 
Sudhéreh (Wy, 200 Apr: signatures af “ number of se clen contradicting the 
various allegations made by us on the subject. Some Mavlas whose names are 
included among the signatories to this letter interviewed us and flatly denied all 
knowledge of such a letter having heen written atall. ‘I'here is no doubt that some 
- interested people are working behind the scenes in the Chief’s behalf with a view 
to remove the unfavourable impression left by our writings upon the public 
mind, However that may be, we should like to know what steps have been 
taken by the Chiet to redress the grievances ventilated in our paper. ‘What 
has he done with regard to the lands belonging to the Mavlas which he had con- 
fiscated and converted into forest reserves? Has he discontinued the buffalo tax 
and the marriage and widow re-marriage taxes levied from the inhabitants of the 
ten villages in Raigad Taluka originally held as inams by the Mavlas? These 
~ grievances cannot be said to have been redressed, even though a few Mavlas 
could be prevailed upon to make a solemn affirmation to that effect. 
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Intelligence eatracted from the Press. 


45. The Kesari publishes the following telegraphic report of the Shivaji 
ss ce a eae celebration at Réigad:—The Shivaji festival was 
Cae Tie! ith Apel, C8lebrated at Riigad fort with greater enthusiasm 
than in past years. About 400 people from the 
neighbouring villages of Mahaid, Nateputa, &c., had congregated at the 
fort for taking part in the festival. After the performance of a hari-kartan, the 
procession marched to the temple of Devi and thence to Shivaji’s tomb. The 
proceedings terminated after the customary distribution of sweetmeats. 


46, The Shivaji festival was held in Bombay on 16th April and the 
following days at Vidyaram Bhai’s Wadi, It was 
Celebration of tho Shivaji attended by Hindus of all castes, which testifies to 
ee reori (Alb, 10th April. the popularity of the movement in the city. Gym- 
: nastic and manly exercises were assigned a more promi- 
nent place in this year’s programme of the festival than in past years. Mr, KR. H. 
Deodhar, in the course of a lecture on tho “ Use of Shivaji’s life to the peopie 
of India,” observed: “ Festivals held in honour of great men like Shivaji are of 
great value in these days, when not only individuals but nations have to 
carry on a struggle for existence, Shivaji is supposed by some people to have 
been a {ree-booter, but as a matter of fact he never did anything to deserve that 
opprobrious epithet, Lis acts must be looked at from a national point of view. 
He must be judged by the same standard as that app!ied to Clive and Warren 
Hastings. Lis sole aim was not self-aggrandisement, but to recover what the 
nation had lost. Ue used to declare that the object of his life was the 
rotection of kine and Brahmans, and thorein he displayed his utter unselfishness. 
e celebrate this festival in grateful recognition of Shivaji’s momory. We do 
not wish to wrest the Indian Kmpire from our rulers, nor do our rulers attribute 
any such intention to us. Wecompletely wash our hands of treason. It is our 
own people that detect treason in this festival. If the Shivaji celebration 
cannot break down the caste system, it can, at least, remove caste jealousies,” 
Mr, Bodas observed that there was no truth in the belief that the Shivaji 
movement was looked upon with disfavour by Governinent, because otherwise, he 
argued, Government would not have included the fort of Shivneri, where Shivaji 
was born, among the historical monuments to be preserved by the State. The 
Honourable Mr. Khare, who was President, in concluding the proceedings, 
remarked: “The object of holding festivals in honour of great men like Shivaji 
is not that weshould do all that they did, but that we should try to imitate 
their virtues. It is to be regretted that leading members of our community do 
not attend the festival. Such being the case, it would not be fair to blame 
Government for their apathy, towards the movement.” 


AT, The Nana Fadnavis Anniversary Celebration Committee has formulated a 
scheme of prizesfor the best, essays on subjects relating 


A scheme oF prize essay® to Muahritta Listory. ‘Uhe subject prescribed last year 


started hy the Nana adnayis 


Anniversary Celebration Uom- WS “ Why should we celebrate festivals in honour of 
mittee. departed great men?” This year the prize has 


Indu Prakash (37), 216 heen awarded to Mr. K. M, Sant, a student of Fergusson 
April. College, for the best essay on “ The significance of 
Nana’s career in Mahratta History.” Next year the prize will be awarded 
for the best poetical sketch of Nana Fadnavis’ life, Mr. Sant’s essay is to be 
reprinted in pamphlet form by the Vijaya Press, We congratulate the Com- 
mittee on its energetic efforts to make the scheme popular and successful. 
We understand that the Committee intend to start a monthly magazine in 
which valuable documents relating to Mahratta History will be published in 
serial form, 


: M, A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bémbay, 28th April 1904. 
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| 
vee! Framyj Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;54 — ,,, — 
oe Jamshedji Mramji; Parsi; 42 ... Bs ee 
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(Dasa lid Vania) 5 32. | 
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‘ 
| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brih- 
nan) ; 3%. 


Umedram ; 
man) ; 37 
Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... 


Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 


Kesnavla) Harivithaldis ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
Bania); . 9. 


| Manekl4l Aibirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


eof Urnedram Nagindds Dfy4bhii; Hindu 
(Rami) ; 26. 
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Dnyan Prakash 


| Indu Prakash 


Native Opinion 


Samarth 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 
| Subodh Patrika ... 


| Sudharak oe. 
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Prabhat . ... sas 
Sindhi 
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Deshi Mitr ns one 
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coo) Barone si »..| Weekly ... 
eee Do. ees Bee Do. “ee 
og auree to Dey, 
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...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


| Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott 


| Sadvlaram 


| Damodar Saévl4ram Yande ; 


.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Tfindu (Linga- 


J Anniji Gopal 


..| Govind Gangédhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 


| FB. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 


| Nanabh4i Ratanji Chichgar; PArsi; 48 
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see 


Hindu 


Hari N4r4yun 
$y4hman); 37. 


Ate; (Chitp4wan 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,: 


Manager being Damodar Savi4ram Yande ;) 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

Amritrao 
(Maratha) ; 30. 

Vinayak B4alkrishna Pardnjpe ;. Windu (Chitpa- 
wal) Br4hman); 33. 


Vichare ; Hindu 


| Viniyak Naérvyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 


Brahman); 34. 
Hindu (Maratha) | 
39. | 
30. 


pawan Drahman) 3 57. 


Dwarkdn4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) J 


| (1) English.-—-Ghulam Hussain Iidiatalla, B.A.,' 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 


Muhaimmadan; 86. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 eos 


Virumal Begraj; Jfindu (Kursja) ; 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Ramji Santuji A'vte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 
Dania), 


yat) ; 35. 
Hindi 


Jorabur;: 


: (Deshast hh 
Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 42, 


nastha Bréhman); 28. 


Oo. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 35. 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 

Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... 


K4shidds Bhagvand4s; Hindu (K4chia, i.e., 
a veyetable seller); 44, 


(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul 
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Gusarkti—-continued, | 
| 4 
61 | Din Mani... -+-| Broach ... --+| Weekly ... owe "ena Rangildes Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
Anin); 2b. 
62 | Fursad apie vee Bombay ... oe, Monthly vee] Botnanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 45 ... 725 
63 | Gap Sap coe ai Do. ie Fortnightly —...; M. C. Ratnwgar & Co. ove 800 
64 | Hiteehchhu eee »»| Alimedabad si Weekly ... J Kdlidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45, 350 
| | e ; | 
65 | Jain oe Do. eee). eee a ae Matechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak' 906 
| | anin); 20. | 
66 | Jam-e-Jahdnooma ». Bombay... Vo, ¥ .../ Ratanshaw ramji Achtria ; Parsi ; 29 eee, 1,900 
‘ ! | 
67 Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira Stace eee ‘ Kahandds = Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| | Shravak Dania); 56. | 
63 | KAathi4wadno Himiyati .. Ahmedabad =...) Do. 4 Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Audich A400 
| | Brahman) ; 46. | 
69 | oka Mitra so Durabay «. ~ Bt-weekly yi0 is pS i 
ry | Mahi Kantha Gazette | SAdra | Weockty coe ee) Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia OO 
7 | Brthinan); 4%, ! 
Zi Navefri Vrak’sh ... coe INAVBEYI ,. Do. » Mustamyi damdspyi Dastur; Parsi; 56... KOO 
2 | Nure Wlan: vee Domliay ... ...| Monthly... | Nesrwitnjt Hieyibhai Patel; Pirgi ; 38 600 
go | Nydyadarshuk —... wee Aliniedediad i lortiuightly sac} Gatil4l Mansuxhlal; Jfindu  ( Visaghrimdéi 150 
| Shravak Banta) ; 36. | 
74 | Praja Mites NWarachd... ons} bi-weekly vee Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) oA. 27 
| | | 
7 | Praja Pokér is we Hurat ‘si Weekly... | Hormasyi Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... es ae 500 
| | ! 
ar Prax4sh and Gadvad&t ... Bornbay... ee me Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Dania); 1,090 
| 88, | 
77 Punch Dand on Oy a eee em Jamnidaés Bhavvandis 5 Hindu (Surti Bania) ; B50 
"3 | Samsher Bahadur... » Abmedabad a eee coal Savaibhai Ratchand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
| | | Dania); 62. — oe | 
79 | Sanj Vartaman ... ». Bombay... coe, Daily — eee Jes] Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners beimng-— 3,200 
| (C1) Ardeshir Byrimyi Patel, J. Po; Parsi; 49. | 
| | (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi ; 
| 38. 
| (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
89 | Sind Vartaman tee Kar4chi ... | Weekly oe. 6; Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
81 | Stri Bodh ... coe ees’ Bombay ... ...| Monthly : Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 590 
82 |Surat Akhbar — oo se Surat... ...| Weekly | Phirozsh&4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... pa] JOU 
; | 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha pac) OO ee ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Banja); 175 
: | 26 
| | Re 
| 
Hinpi. | 
o4 |Pandit .« | 0 : Poona «+. | Weekly oes eee Govindrao Gangdram Wainwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| j4ri) ; 42; and larabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
85 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... wit Se .o| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. 
) 
KANARESE. 
8g | Digvijaya ... oe ree) GOdag wee ...| Weekly... «| Shankrapa Gadiappa  SBasrimarad; Hindu 120 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. | 
87 | Karnatak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar DOs ©: ses (C1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, 
| (2) Annacharya bilachérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
38 | Lok’ Bandhu s.. cco} D0, ove el EM ba .|Gururdo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindn 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
89 | Loka Mitra vee =—s wee) Haveri «=6(Dhar-| Dow ... = «.| Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brahman) ; 28. | 
90 | RAéjahansa... oes »».| Dharwar eee} Do. eee ove} Karnalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 70 
on h4da Brahman); 4l. 
91 | Rasik Renjini_... woe) Gadag es roe toe} Saar eee} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja| 200 
| | Bréhman); 41, | 
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92 | Arunodaya ove am Thins 4. ooo] Waresk ly soe | Dhondo Kishinath Phadke; Hindu (Chit piwan HO) 
| rAbinan). 


95 | A’ryfvart ... He 200 Dhulin ... oe: ae oe! Rarmnechandra Krishnnw Thombre ; Windu (De- 200 
| phatth Viagurveds Mrdhimn); 34. 
94 | Bakul vis a vee) Ratnhyiri veel Da, . eee vee) Hari Dharindy: Gandhi; Hindu (Vani); 37... DW) 


95 | Velyaum Samfechar  Belyanin... et ee ee ooo) Hari Dhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gand Brahman) ;|400—400 


| | A}. 
V6 | Mhin’t, oe ngs vee) Bombay _| Monthly veel Ansndrso KAmohandrn Dharadhar;  Hindul 1,600 
| | (Vathure Prabhu); 42, 
Y7 | Mrambhodayn ey we | KobbApur wl Woekly ... vee] Netrityan Vitheal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada AG0 
| | Mrithiman); Ol. 3 
98 | Chandanwhn ap veel TAvynon .., ae es a col Reinechandesn Vinhyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- ‘Li 
| | wlinath Brahman); 47, 
WY | Chandrak Aut, ee wee Ohikodi ... Eve i, ae ve! Ganesh Moreshbwar Khaédilkars Hindu (Chit- 100) 
! | | pieween Brihman) ; 40, 
WW Chandrodays aa ooo! Cita vee ‘vi ij ees see] Sadidtchiv Vinhouw Phudke; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
| | byAbininn) § A), 
VOL | Chibei teak oo. oe wee Belper ae a vee Abit yi Rirchandesn Savant; Handa (Maratha) 600 700 
| 2 ae 2 
AO2 Chitragugta eee oe Kip ane aby i wee ial Jayunn ath radar Sapre s finde CKarhaAda 100) 
| eer 
1083. Dakshin Vrittn 4. | KolhApar ea ia vee) Baddohiv Vithal Parasia; Hindu (Chandrna- 1) 
1 gentiya Kayautha Prabhu); 67. 
OL DeshshkAlavartarnvdn ., Brando ve. sin fe aus we) Mah Adey PAndurnuy Joshi: Hindu Q(denhanth “he 
Sreabsmovnn) 3 be : 
JO | Pina 8, ws eet Wht es ae a a wee Kachinwth Varna eles Hindu (Chitpiwan Ziv) 
| | | | fbnstbarsnany 3 44, 
106 | fohitrwhr Vritte ... vos) Dohistrwir se] a a ar | Nin Sahel Antiye Rérmechondra Joglekiar ; IY!) 
| Mind (Chitpawan BrAhmian) 5 56. 
IGG | PynyAn Boys ; vee Kolbagurr J | eee | Viehno Vithal Mantes; inde (Baranvat Brah- 0) 
| Ninsati) | AA, 
14 | Phiri Piieh i vee! ENA a v| Krinhnfgi Kash inith Phadkes Hindu (Chitpawan 0) 
f | MsyAbsian)s 7. 
LOY , JayiadAdarnh ess , Ahinednauaey 4 Dey, eee vr KAvhinAth Pahiriv Lirinye ; Visudu (Chiat, 22 
piwen Prabha); Ob. 
110) Jocudhitechebbhu 208 tee petits, oe or Do, eee eee Reiieyt Shardboar (Gjondhaleknar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 2,000) 
wise Doecbiresne) 5 7 ee 
Lj] Say wanachsr — .., ie... ai | aver mae wal AA 4) MAjor; Wind = (i ysawth HM) 
| | Prabha); 40 
112 | KA) se tee pee] POON cee veel 90, oe wee Bhivedin Mahddev Parknjpe, MLA.; Hindu) 6,700 
| : : (Chitpiwan Iraliman); 34. 
1) Kadpataru.., om ial Shol4pur Pre Do. da edad Nirhyin Kikwde : Dindu (Deshawth ALY 
| | ridhinsan); 46, 
ae | K armunuk re poe eh ee ‘ain Jes, ae el Dari NAriyan Aptas ; Windu (Chitpawan 4 O00 
: MrAhiman) ; 37. 
$15 | Keral Koil aft ve! Bombay... | Monthly | Krishnaji N&ariyan Athle; Windu (Karhfda) 3,000 
| rAbinan) 5 40. 


116 | Kewnri ,,, - | eee: 3.. veel Weekly oe we) BAL Ganghdher Tilak, W.A., Db 5 Winduy 74,500 
| | (Chitpawan Urahmen); 47. . 

WN7 | Khfndewh Chitrayupta .,,) Dbulia ... or ee” angen ve) Bhin Khoj) Sindekar; Ufindu  (Demhawth AM) 
| Mrahman) ; 26. 

13% | KhAéndesh Vaibhav jegk RM a ee | Yadav Balkrlohna Baholkor; Hindu (Deshastha 60) 
| | MrAhinon) ; 30. 

119 | Jokeamats ,, vee | Vengorle > ee ee | BAmkrinins Gophl Pandit; Windu (Gaud $4() 

| Bréhman); 27. 

120 , Mahdrdshtra Vritte | tA yc at oa ene | Pandurang Babhji Bhowley, Hindu (Maraths) ; VA) 
| | Ab. 

121 Moda Vritta __,., oe | eee fit See” eee ee wel Kiohindth Vian Lele; Windy (Chitp4wan|/600—900 
| | irihman) ; 48. 

122 | Muwhut Punch . +] Kochara,.. voe| Monthly me toveee eee 


ose coe} Ganenh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 

| pawan Vedhinay) ; 4. 

124 | Maree Vaibhav ee ee | Weekly ... wi Do, do, ook. canes 
| | 

12h Nayar Hamfchhr.., | Alimednayar ,,.| Do. | Naresppa Abanna; Windu (Mulmeali); 47 oe 100 


12% | Mumbai Vaibbay om Bormlmy,.. vo} Daily 


126 | Nhwik Yur... coe) Maik oe ry aie ¢ 2) Palmer C | Yaohvent Heri Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan ADV 


yralisnnn); 24. 


127 | Nip4&ni Vaibbay ... soel DAPAnL ,,. Pe me ee »| Viehouw Ramehandrn Vijdparkar; Hindu H() 
i (Dophusthe Bréhman); 6. | 
J24 | Nyd4y Sindhu — ,,, w{ Ahmednagar ...) Doe... ooo) Whinan Shridhar Kukdey Hindu QDeshasth An 
Bréhman); 30. 
129 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur «| Do, ,-. ree) Vithiwl Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 76 
Mrihman) ; 68 
130 | Pandhari Mitr... saat 1 eee vet DO. gap ewe| Govind Sukhbdrim Widker; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brhbinan) 5 41. 
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131 | Poon Vaibhav... eel ROME. x0; ve] Woolly oe oe) Ganenh Mabadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpiwan 250 


Mriwhrnan) 5 5. 


132) Prabodh Chandrika veel Malynon seh: Be eke | Niriyan Narsinh Fado; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
srAbiian) s 30. 
93 1 Vented... ne veel Inlfnpur ee a ee ooo Mirnchandra Narayan Kashalkar; indy KO 


(Krarhiidss Britian) : Ai, 


134 | Rivhav Bhushan... uk TO ce Se ge . Gulibaing Bhayirath: Hindu (Pardemhi) ; 42... lM 
1365 | Sutsya Mitrh ve) MAloynon ian ee,  BAlchand Wirdchand ; Windu (Gujarati Jain) ; 290 
| 


Of | Paty Badin 


vr vee Alibay Qn. et I ee vee Bhaji Mari Athavlos Hindu (Chitpiwan BrAh- 2()() 
| woman); 2. 
nee ve! Wari Nariyan Limaye; Hindu (Obitphwan Wh) 
Pb réhroan) 5 60, 


}s at yi mA bacred basal eee eee eA a o| Jey. 


138 | NhAhw Vigay re veel Kolhapur we DO a ve} Gopal Vithal Manto; Hindu (SArasvat Brith 5) 
| mwinn)s JO 
00 | Sholjpur Samachar eos| Sholapur vl De, ve! Narmppe Abanin; Hindu (i fanAtiy ; 4 ve AO 
| | 
LAG | Chrivgouda Vritta... we) Shrigondn asin a veel MAldbhat J4nobhais Mahamoondan (Shisikehy) ; 10 
| | | AG. 
14! | igs bm badabane see eee Biutsuiie see a bey, sos Ce, Vina Hawn Dhiavies ; Pfanvedyy CT decopdirnsst dase rahe 10 
: | oman) 3 24. 
PAZ it ditabe Saveba sade ae osab. tithe cee ol Dv, ae wee Vishnu Nivayan Clitale ; inda (Chitpawsan 160 
| | UrAhian) 5 40. 
140 | Surnand ... aes Wee oar vee Dy, He 208] Mihivdey Dimodar Kulkarni; Uindu (Dowhans- 240 
| : : | tha Bridhinan) 5 90, 
bd ) Ud yamothsrmh . eee! Trashy ove oS nee ae we Ganesh Nitriayan Joshi;  iUindul (Deshastho GO) 
| | | Por Abn) 5 60. 
115 Vicky Vilits ine vee} KMollifyonn a a | Shaokar Rayhbounath Gokhale; UHindual (Chit COO 
| ! —opawan Dritirnan) 5 40, 
IAs | Vidlysrthis oe soe vos} Naor a ae J) Baddehiv Vian Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 400) 


MG Vividh Duyn Vistar | Bombay. , Monthly... ae Cl) Vindeake Bablertotiin NAdIoarni sen G0) 


(2) Wark rtabinn, Rivhuntth NN covsurvaderas ¢ 
Hindu (Clinud Sfraswat Brahinian). 
Weekly ... wee Daleshinonn = Mahiddev  Vistdyag Hindu (Chit- BHO 


pawn Jovidhiinian) ; ot, 


| 
| MrAbanan) 5 27. 
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1A} | Virittunnty eee eo eee With see i) 


149) Vewtinw Sudbin vee weer, eee 5 or cee Fttxrnnne Varin Khit4viesr s Mande (Deodiamth 100 


Vorithinainan) , 3M, 


} 


150) V yipiari eee eee éae Poors ‘oe eee Pde 


a ; P | 
ae we Nihon Dida Gand; Hindu (Deshasth Berth ADD 
| aetsan) 5 oh 


| 
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15! Khaikh4h Mi vicd tee i Kardohi... eee Weekly eee os Pb asannansanies Vihilsiny : Pdaneclaa (Amid) : Oy ee fA) 


Doig | Mutsc-ul- Dold coe ov eee Me a nas coe Mirza, Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Mulinminmadan ; 


66. 


163 | Slo Sudhir ove eo | eee onl > AM ose we Khanehond Kahoumal; Hindu CAmil; 36... 600) 


154 | Bookroo —,.. vee an eee ee io eee coe Shinto Ditlehand 5 Hindu (Biania) ; 42 0 A400 
Uno, 
16 | Ajaibat-i- Borba | Bombay col Monthly woe Mahnniul Ali Anvar Ali; Muhamimadan| 1,000 


(Munni); 32, 


166 | Pombay Punch Bahadur 190. ane veel Weak ly ees oe! Makin Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,800 
, Muhamimadan ; 50, 


167 | Gurn Ghantal Punch — eof Do. eee sot sd Da. 


eee eer eeeeee eee 


coe veel Hakiin = Mahomed Abdul Hamid Karrakh ; 400 
Muha minadan ; 0. 


14 Hultidn-ul-Akhbar eee Do. eee eee Daily 


x Mulhwrnroml Abdullah adiae Mehor Muhammad 600 
hin (iulam Gawes Muhamimadan ; 26. 


oy SojarAti (anzette eee eee Jo, eee eee Month yoo 


169 | Tolifaet-Doccan — oe eM ee eo! Wookly oes Hhinik Abdulla Shoik Mahomed; Muhammalan 200 


(Shik); 36. 
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MARA'THI AND Ka'NAREBE, 


161 | Chandrika... eee eo! Bagalkot veel Weekly ovo oo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Windu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Sindrta) ; 32. 


MarAtut Anp Urpu. 


| : 
162 | Champevati oes ee| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao W4jurkar; Hindu! 100 
| Deccan). | (Brahman) ; 36. | 


168 Gulbarga Sam4chér oe | Gulbarga (do.) 66! Do. os. «| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ;) 250 
| | A"), | 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. : | 
| 
; 4 ‘ ‘\@) f 

164 | A Luz ie ies w.| Bombay... wool Weeklyaee »| Anton Formandes; Goanese ; 2% vs veal 700 
i ‘ 
: | 

| | 
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Notes —\. The notices from the different’ Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the} number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (2 or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = wu in qun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appeirs to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, us 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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11 
Polities and the Public Administration. 


1. Count Tolstoi is one of the few noble-hearted spirits that occasionally 
ee nar appear on the stage of this world, Ie is sorely 
ratte ase ol daha "grieved at the work of destruction that the Christian 
Kil (112), 29th April. nations are carrying on in all countries of the globe, and 
to confess the truth, the late Bocr war as well as the 
Somaliland and Tibet expeditions are apt to make one doubt whether the present 
age can be rightly called an age of civilization, Count Tolstoi denounces modern 
discoveries and inventions as pandering to the vile passions of humanity, and 
declares that only those appliances that tend to curb men’s passions and to elevate 
their minds can be termed civilizing agents. In this the Count makes the nearest 
approuch to Hindu philosophy which bases all real happiness on the control of 
human emotions and passions. Jt may happen that when the Kuropean em- 
pires, which have been acquired by injustice, decay and crumble down at some 
future date the relics of their civilization, such as railways, telegraphs, de,, 
will be as puzzling to our descendants as the KMeyptian pyramids ‘aro to us. 
When the British annex any new territory, the introduction of railways and 
telegraphs is the stock argument put forward by them to inauce their new sub- 
jects to adapt themselves to—nay, to rejoice iIn—their new condition of slavery, 
{t isin this manner that tho people of india, too, have been bamboozled. A 
consideration of Count Tolstoi’s opinions must, however, open their eyes, Accords 
ing to his test, we excel the Muropeans in civilization because we hate war, and 
do not like them murder innocent people. 


2, ‘The hearts of all Indians irresistibly thrill with Joy at the tidings re- 
ceived from time to time of Japan’s success in her 
Oujardté (20), 34th April present struggle with Russia, It is no wonder that this 
should be so. In the first place, the Russian bogey 
has been responsible for the unconscionable swelling of India’s military 
expenditure, and if Japan succeeds in giving a rudo shock to Iussia’s ageres- 
sive policy, that bogey would receive its quietuy for a time and India may hope 
to be partially retrieved of her military burdens. Another. reason why the 
Indians rejoice in the success of Japanese arms is that the course of events 
in the Far East is apt to kindle in their minds enlivening hopes about 
the future of their country. Japan’s progress shows what revolutions are 
brought about in a country’s destinies by the revolving whicel of fate. 
Empires which have risen in the past to the zenith of power and pros- 
perity have, in course of time, decayod and crumbled down, Assyria, 
Egypt, Persia, Macedonia, Carthavo, Greece, Rome, Spain, Portugal, ILolland, 
France, Germany, Kngland and America havo successively enjoyed unchal- 
lenved political supremacy in the world, ‘Che Indians are led to reflect if the 
day is soon approaching when Japan will be elevated to that high pedestal. 
Does the wheel of fate now retrace her revolutions and tend to uplift down- 
trodden Asia? And if sv, may not India aspire one day to rise to a position 
of unsurpassed eminence among tho nations of the world ? Hopes such as 
these, however faint, cannot but awaken pleasing thoughts in the minds of the 
Indians. 


38. “The London correspondent of the Putrika says that by the year 
meres a 1907 the Philippines will get the boon of Home 
DP aren condition of the Rule or practical independence through a new legis- 
Mitvitta (10), 24th April, ative constitution. It is more than a hundred years 
since India came under British rule, and yet we 

are nearly the same poor civilian-ridden Indians that we were before, ‘ for 
whom civil and military matters are ollicial secrets of which we shall know 
naught save under severe penalties,’......... The Philippines will become real 
participators in the strength and liberty enjoyed by the United States of America, 
but what will be the position of the Indians in 1907? According to the 
estimate of the London correspondent of the Patrika that year will in all 
probability be marked by some British Viceroy in India filching from the 
Indian people even such small remnants of privilege and influence as they may 
then happen to possess, He hopes, however, that from the Kast, that is to say. 
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from Japan and from the Philippines, will come the impulse which shall 
secure political freedom for India, and to this righteous hope of an Englishman 
we say amen | ”’ 


4. The decision of the British Government to abandon the military 
operations in Somaliland will be received with feel- 
Abandonment of military ings of gratification by General Kgerton’s force, which 
OpeEnewan 18 Sowiawnse must have grown quite weary in the pursuit of so 
Gujardt Mitra (21), 24th , of ee | 
April, King. cols. active and elusive a foo as the Mullah. The con- 
clusion of the war suggests the question whether 
the game has been worth the candle and whether the result justifics the trouble 
undergone. Tho Mullah had been formerly driven into Italian territory and 
had thence sallied forth again to harass the British. Won’t ho play the same 
game again ?......... The decision to discontinue the operations after gaining 
so little has only shown the fruitlessness of the struggle. The loss of life and 
the waste of cnormous treasure in the campaign cannot, therefore, be too much 


deplored.” 


5. “The tiger that escapes the hunters may or inay not return to the 
Voice of India (17), 30th villager’s cowpen. If the brute is not secured, the 
Aveit sportsmen cannot be congratulated on the success 
of their excursion. The Mullah in Somaliland being 
still at large, the expedition against hin must be pronounced to have been 
a failure in spite of the assurance that ho has been rendered powerless, So far 
as India is concerned, however, that failare has cost us nothing, Somaliland 
is not near our frontier; the cost of the expedition was borne entirely by 
Great Britain; and if our troops have not distinguished themselves, they have 
at least gained much expericnce, which 1s always a * valuable asset ’.” 


6, ‘ The announcement that the Somaliland expedition is to be looked upon 

as over will be universally regarded as a ‘lame and 

Vriental Review (11), 27th Impotent conclusion.” The Mullah isstill at large and 
April. defiant, and his rabble following have only been 
partially dispersed. Nothing has been done effectively 

to prevent the fanatical leader from again gathering together his turbulent mob 
of cut-throats, with fresh levies, as soon as our troops are removed from 
the scene of operations, ‘The work has not, from the beginning, been tackled 
with sufficient strength, and it would have been better to bave left it alone 
than to have wasted so much life and treasure in doing what will be undone 


in a few months and will probably have yet to be done over again at an 
unconscionably heavy cost.” 


7. Under the heading “A sad death” the Din Mitra writes:—Who 
oe ee would not bewail his mother’s death? The land of 
Pah as our birth is also our mother, If the latter he on the 
Din Mitra (33), 26th April. polnt of death, would it not be our duty to save her 
life by giving her suitable medicines? Otherwise, her 
passing away would be a source of constant grief to us, so much go that we 
would not know what to do and even think of putting an end to our life, We 
must ponder over this and avert the impending extinetion of our motherland, 
The medicine which could restore her to health has been prescribed by Ramdas 
in the following text: © It should be our sincere aim that our country, our 
religion and our Janguage might bo honoured throughout the world.” 


8. The following account of the career of Wolfe ‘lone, an Irish patriot, is 
Seieeabeacteaaeaitdlea not meant for traitors, nor for public servants addicted 
Kal (112), 29th April, flattering Government, nor for idiots seeking to 

elevate the condition of India by entering Munici- 
palities, Legislative Councils,or Parliament, nor for men given up to vice in 
utter disregard of the degraded condition of their country, nor for those who endure 
the most cruel treatment without complaint and enjoy themselves though on 
the brink of ruin. Wolfe ‘lone founded in 1791 a society called the “ United 
Irishmen” for the amelioration of the condition of the [rish Catholics by consti- 
tutional means. It was soon discovered by its promoters, who were tired of the 
British yoke, that nothing was to be gained by constitutional avitation, and the 
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society, in consequence, was converted into a secret revolutionary body for under- 
mining British powerin Ireland. With this end in view Wolfe lone visited Paris 
in 1796 and prevailed upon the French Government to fit out an expodition for 
the deliverance of Ireland from the English yoke, but it encountered a storm and 
returned to the French shores without accomplishing anything. ‘This was a great 
blow to Wolfe Tone’s hopes, but nothing daunted, he appealed for assistance to 
the Dutch, who had recently established their independence and fully sympa- 
thised with the condition of enslaved nations. Another expedition was organised, 
but this time it met with unfavourable winds and failed. The English Goy- 
ernment having, in the meantime, got an inkling of tho plans of the [rish 
revolutionarics, forced a premature rising by arresting prominont [rishmen 
and oppressing Irish agriculturists. Wolfe lone, on hearing of these proceedings, 
made a fresh application to the French authorities for aid, but le was fore- 
stalled by the Mnglish, who took him prisoner. Ue was treated as a common 
convict, hut when his hands were bound with fetters he bravely declared that he 
felt, more honoured thereby than he would have been if the highest English 
titles had been conferred upon him, During his trial he made a noble speech 
in which he declared that he had taken up arms against Mngland as he was 
onvineed that the Lrish nation was doomed to suffer unhappiness and eventual 
destruction if the relation of servant and muster existing between that nation 
and Jéngland was alowed to continue any longer. Tle had sought assistance, 
he said, in foreigy, Jands, as Jrcland was notable to throw off the English 
yoke unaided, dle had given up all plans of personal ambition aad pleasure 
in pursuit of this one object, and he did not care to lose his life in such a noble 
cause. tle had no doubt failed in his efforts, but if his enemies had the 
least spark of nobility in them, they would have honoured him and not 
treated him like « common convict, Le was aware, he said, as to the 
sentence that was to be passed upon him, but for all that he would never 
cringe to them for its remission, At the conclusion of this speech he 
requested the Court to shoot him as a soldicr and not to hang him as a 
common criminal. ‘This request was not granted, whereupon Wolfe Tone cut 
one of the blood vessels of his neck with a knife. His death was now near, but for 
seven days he lingered, neither friends nor relations being allowed to visit 
him, On the eighth day he passed away in peace, blissfully conscious to the 
last of having discharved his sacred duty towards his country, 


9, “We hope the Indian public will strongly support the tea industry in 
its protest against the additional duty levied on tea in 

Tho British duty on Jinvland. ‘l'o keep aloof from it on account of prejudice 
a Stam Sootal Batererer (0 avainst the planters would be extremely unwise and. 
Ont in. ci dibcliat impolitic, ‘Che interests of the tea industry are identi- 
cul in principle with the interests of every productive 

industry in the land. The Indian fiscal system is mainly contrived in the 
interests of Envlish manufacturers, and we are entitied to receive oxcoptional 
consideration at the hands of an Maglish Chancellor of the Ixehequer on that 
account, if on no other. India and Ceylon between them send 90 por cent. of 
the tea consumed in the United Kingdom, and the tea duty is already high, 
~ but we cannot retaliate and, therefore, we are victimised at the first opportunity 
as an object-lesson in Imperial unity. ‘This may be clever, but it is somewhat 
sordid. ‘Iho answer no doubt will be that the United Kingdom can brook no 
interference with her revenue arrangements from outside, Then why does tho 
United Kingdom interfere in the arrangements of outsiders? It is high time 
that the British public realized that imperialism isnot a uniatoral Gransaction,”’ 


10. “There was an important discussion the other day, at tho Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on an address dolivered by Sir Lenry 
Cotton on ‘Some important aspects of the British 
invasion of ‘Tibet? Lhe sum and substance of the 
many speeches delivered by some of the most advanced 
politicians was that it was unjust and improper to annex Tibet to India. 
‘ho sentiment is no doubt profoundly pious, but looking at it from a practical 
joint of viow, it may be asked whether or not it is in the interest of the 
Cibetans that they should, after centuries of dense darkness, ignorance and 
isolation, pass under the sway of a civilized Western nation, ‘There cannot he 
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The Tibet, Mission. 
Rist Goftir (29), 24th 
April, Mug. cols. 
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any doubt in the minds of students of history that if Tibet is to be left alone, 
the first European power that will pounce upon her will be Russia,........._ If 
Russia had not just at this juncture been engaged in a war with Japan, she 
might have by this time advanced a few steps forward in the direction of 
Tibet. But now that her hands are full in another direction, the Indian 
Government, whose frontiers would undoubtedly be menaced by the presence of 
Russia in Tibet, have exercised a wise discretion in sending there a mission, 
whether it be for peaceful purposes or for the eventual annexation of the 
country. If Great Britain had lost this opportunity of obtaining a footing 
10 the country, she would never have vot it for another century, and 

tussia would have despatched « similar mission and planted her flag on 
the heights of DLhassa......... And then what would have heen the rosult P 
India would have had ey pay for a larger army on her ‘Tibetan frontier, and 
our Indian politicians, who are veerally wise after the event, would then 
have come forward and said that the Indian Government were guilty of 
want, of foresight and had neglected to de what they had so successfully 
accomplished in the vase of Burma............. Phe British Government are 
being abused in season and out of season by some of our radical reformers 
for their rapacn y and want of sympathy, but they rarely, if ever, look at the 
other side of the shield. Lt is now only bwo centurics since this country passed 
into the hands of the British, and during that period the people have advanced by 
rapid strides in’ the sphere of civilization and enlightenment,........ . No doubt 
India has paid heavily for it, Dut let us also weigh in the other seale the blood 
and the treasures the mnelish have poured into the country and the resourecs that 
have been develoned by them, and if the scales are but fairly held, they will be 
found to balance each other. There is a great future for Tibet, now that the 
British have sueceeded in entering it. The Tibetans will, of course, curse the 
British as did the Indians, who were despoiled of their possessions in this country, 
but the time will come, as in the case of India, when the future gonerations of 
Tibetans will bless the nation, who endeavoured to dispel the vloom and darkness 
of aves pervading in the country ard to bring them up intellectually on a level 
with their more advanced brethron in India. Though we demur, and as strongly 
as we can, to the language used by some of our radical] reformers against the 
Indian Government for opening up the country of the Lamas, we are at one 
with them when they say that the cost incurred in connection therewith should 
on no account be saddled on poor India, Lt is after all a political move, and 
as such should be paid for by the British Government.” 


M1. ‘The Tibet mission will in all probability advance as far as Llassa, 
but cus bono? Past experience has taught us that 
it isno use merely taking the Lama’s signature to a 
treaty. If the British Government want to reap substantial benefit from the 
expedition, they should maintain a British Mesident in Tibet: and place at 
his disposal a lurge and well-equipped foree, Sir Lfenry Cotton considers 
that the British Government would not. be morally justified in taking such 
a course, as it had formally acknowledged Chineso suzerainty over ‘Tibet. 
Jle, however, forgets that when men are once prepared to launch on a career of 
injustice, they will stop at no iniquitous deed to compass their object. In 
Kussia, however, England has a formidable rival, who, too, aspires to gain 
ascendancy in ‘Libet, but at present Russia’s activity has been directed to 
the Mar Last, and the British are not disposed to distur) her plans for pouncing 
upon their ally in order that they may not be thwarted in their turn in their 
own designs in ‘Libet. Such conduct, however, is prejudicial to England’s 
oputation lor jionesty. or 


Wal (112), 20th April. 


12, It is reported that the Amir of Af ¢hanistan met the leaders of the 

esc 7 various Afghan tribes in solemn conclave to deliberate 

The Amir of Afghanistan upon , the proposal put forward by Britain and 
and the British Government. R ‘in fe the bs dadtnn teak a teal 

hal (112), Bye: April. ussia to fix the boundaries between his kingdom 

and the territories of these two Powers. Now in the 

language of diplomacy fixing boundaries means providing a pretext beforehand 

for going to war. In reply to the Amir’s question whether he should accept 

the proposal of the Powers, the assembled tribal chiefs are reported to have 

replied that it was open to him to voluntarily give away any part of his territory 


fe a 
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to any one he liked, but that they were prepared to sacrifice even their lives in 
defence of his kingdom if it was forcibly encroached upon by a foreign power. 
This reply has been communicated by the Amir to the Indian Government, who 
should remember that Afghanistan is not an effeminate country like Tibet 
and will not be deluded like the latter by the trick of fixing boundaries, The 
reply in question also roflects great credit upon the tribal chiefs. Peoyle who 
can utter such sentiments will never experience the miserios of slavery. 


13, On Saturday next His Kxeelleney the Viceroy will leave these shores 
tis Wen , for his well-earned holiday in Hngland, — Despite 
gy ome he Ban difforences of opinion in other matters, it is the general 
(6), 24th April. | desire in India that, Lord Curzon should come back 

to his post after his brief respite from work. ‘The last 
five years have been a period of strenuous activity in the country’s administration, 
and we, for one, find it difficult to imelude all the different aspeets of it in one 
comprehensive verdict of ‘guilty’ or ‘not euilty. So far as devotion to dut, 
and hard application to work are concerned, Lord Curzon has had few 
equals, and no superiors, among his predecessors.......... As regards the acts 
of his Government, it has been said that they have been consistently inspired 
by a desire to depress the Indian element in the administration in favour of 
the Kuropean element. The judyment 1s Obviously mueh too sweeping. 
Some of the most tinportant acts of Lord Curzon’s administration have had 
absolutely nothing todo with such racial distinetious....... At the same time, it is 
impossible to deny that Lord Curzon has not shown any exceptional interest in 
the advancement of the Indian clement in the administration.  Iflis defence 
of his administration against this charge tends to militate against the traditional 
policy of the Government of India. [tf is also specious, inasmuch as it ignores 
the fact that it is a financial impossibility to fill the lower rungs of olficialdom 
with Europeans. ‘I'he comparison between British India and French, German and 
Portuguese dependencies is unhistorical and beside the mark, because it forgets 
that India would have been French or Portuguese but for the differences which 
told finally in favour of the British, We cannot help thinking that 
in being indifferent to Indian aspirations in Government service, Lord 
Curzon has shown himself less far-sveing than some of his predecessors, but we do 
not think fora moment that Lis Ixcellency has been actuated by any deep 
Machiavellian motive, Lad he shown himself more anxious to encourave 
Indian aspirations in this direction, so far from making trouble for his 
successors, he would have relioved them of accumulating trouble. Apart from 
all question of sentiment, financial reasons alone are decisive in favour of the 
greater employment of Indian ageney.......... And we may tell the Govern- 
ment that it is improbable that they will have as wide a field of selection in 
India in the future as in the past. Non-official life is fast developing into an 
influence, ‘Twenty or even ten years ago the leading. Indians were 
all officials. But leadership is largely passing outside the official fold. 
A Government service recruited from third-rate Indians will be devoil of 
authority and prestige and will require to be supported by more of brute 
force than has ever been the case during the last half-a-century. We think, 
however, that too much has been made of this question, and we are 
afraid that the public judgment on most of the acts of Lord Curzon’s ad- 
ministration has been coloured by the opinion formed of it in this single 
matter. To our mind it is far more important that a great impetus has 
been given to public life and to public discussion of administrative acts during 
the last five years than that there has not been an increase in the number of 
Indian Collectors or of Indian Magistrates. It must be admitted that a great 
step has been taken in political evolution when a Government by conclave has 
been forced into the atmosphere of public discussion. This is a change which 
will endure and influence the whole trend of Indian administration in future. 
We regard this feature of Lord Curzon’s administration as a considerable gain 
to the cause of our moral and material progress. But for the cloud of 
prejudice raised by some contentious measures of legislation, His Excollency’s 
consistent and courageous efforts to put down the ill-treatment of Indian 
coolies by the lower classes of Europeans in India would have received 
ampler recognition at the hands of Indian ctitics.......... ‘Three acts of 
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Lord Curzon’s administration, however,! seem to us to stand out for positive 
censure, and we must say they are acts in sharp contrast to his general policy. 
The first is the supersession of Sir Henry Cotton in deference to the clamour 
of the planters, the second is the cold shoulder shown to Mr. 'l'ata’s scheme of a 
Research Institute, and the third is the wretched ‘Tibet expcedition.”’ 


14, “ After more than five years of strenuous activity Lord Curzon lays down 

his office fora short while for the recruitment of hi: 

Voice of India (17), 50th health and the renewal of that energy with whic. 
a ii ep egg during the last quinquennium he has attacked so many 
(47), vird April. ~*«é«Aniinnistrative probloms, great and small.......... The 
highest commendation of lis administration has 

come from Ilis Majesty who has encored it. The poor people, benefited 
by the reduction of taxation, have blessed it. The irrigation, police and 
railway, among other problems, demand that Lord Curzon should resuine it. 
Lord Curzon may, perhaps, be leaving these shores witha heavy 
heart—-heavy at the thought that: his motives have been sometimes misrepre- 
sented and his policy caricatured, but he must be conscious of the fact 
that lie has never deviated from the path of duty. Whatever Lord Curzon 
does not know, he knows one thing well--perhaps too well. Ue knows 
how to meet his critics ‘fair and square.’ ‘hore is a strain of democratic 
openness in these occasional cneounters which is very refreshing to the 
on-looker, though not without drawbacks to the prine'pal actor. ILowever, one 
likes such freedom from official reserve, which has been one of the distinguish- 
ing features of the present Viccroyalty, Tis Mxeelleney’s speech at the close 
of the Budget debate is an instance in point. Therein Lord Curzon tools the 
bull by the horns. ‘The bull of Indian criticism had for years run riot with the 
cry about the paucity of employments given to the sons of the soil under the 
British administration; so the Viceroy was at pains to have a statemont of 
figures prepared, ranging over 36 years, and showing that whilst the number of 
native employments had risen, that of Kuropean employments had actually 
gone down; that compared with the dealings of other Governments in the 
matter with the subjects of their foreign possessions, the British Government of 
India had all along shown a decided liberality. ‘This formidable array of figures 
seems to have thrown the critics into confusion. We have seen no definite 
answer yet made either to the conclusion or the ling of argument employed....... 
But when all is said and donc, one cannot help fecling that the conclusion of 
his Budget speech is one of those feats of the intellect which convince without 
satisfying, which stun the mind for the time but leave a cortain void in the heart. 
The increase in the number of native employments may be taken as real; the 
comparison with other foreign Governments may be admitted as thoroughly 
honest. What then? Are we justified in comparing the results of Mngland’s 
stewardship of India with the work of Russia in Central Asia, of France in 
Tonkin, or Holland in Java? Did any of these Powers take up the administra- 
tion of their foreign dominions with the avowed object of educating the people so 
as ultimately to leave them to govern themselves under its Imperial control P 
Has any of these Powers derived the material and political benefits from its 
foreign possessions that Kmyland has derived from India ? What our educated 
class wanted to know was if the British Government had given effect to the 
Queen’s Proclamation, more sacred to them than Asoka’s cdicts or the firmans 
of Akbar. Stightly or wrongly, the feeling has grown that Anglo-Indian 
wdministrators are becoming less and less faithful to their trust so far, It is 
this misgiving that one would like to sve discounted. As to Ingland treating 
educated Indians more liberally than other Governments treat their foreign 
subjects, that is scarcely an achievement to Claim special credit for. India 
was more or less a civilized country when Kugland came here to rule accord- 
ing to modern methods. For this work Kngland charges her dependency 
much more than ater any other Kuropean Government does. And follow- 
ing a kuropean standard of efficiency in almost all branches of the adminis- 
tration, how can England ask us to be content with an Asiatic pace of 
progress? ‘There is a certain lack of consistency here, a certain break in 
the chain of reasoning, which ought to have struck so keen an observer 
of events as Lord Curzon. He came out as Viceroy with considerable 
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pela knowledge of the Hast and of Eastern nations. Unhappily, this 
nowledge seems to have enabled him to see more of the weaknesses of 
the educated class than their virtues. In some ways this was perhaps 
inevitable; the educated exponents of opinion are not quite without blame 
in the matter, but whatever the cause, the effect is to be seen in not a 
few of the recent attempts at centralizing authority. ‘This means interruption, 
if not positive arrest, of progress, and is certainly to be regretted on all accounts, 
but we have sufficient faith in Lord Curzon to believe that he will yealize in 
time the shortcomings of his strenuous and fearless policy. In parting with 
His Excellency for a season, let us hope that he will come back, a giant 
refreshed, to finish what he has undertaken, and that he will soon light upon the 
central fact recognised by statesmen, that the best method of governing India 
is to teach her to govern herself under such restraints as are rendered necessary 
by the clash of ideals. and beliefs.”? |The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and tho Sindhi 
also review Lord Curzon’s veyime in an appreciative tone. | 


lo, ‘ What sort of send-off does Bombay propose to give to the Viecroy 
ccsiukad et. aah when he leaves these shores for his holiday on 
gel, Se cole: Hebe: Colas Saturday next? No fair-minded person can deny 
(29), 24th April. : that if should be as cordial as the citizens of Bombay 
can give to Hlis Mxocllency after his five years of 

incessant foil and unremitting care for the public weal in the bighest 
and most responsible office of the State......... No one claims that all the 
measures of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty nave been popular.......... But if 
Lord Curzon has found it hard to please all, he has not, thereby, forfeited his 
claim upon the gratitude of those whom ho has tried toserve. Anyway the Cor- 
poration of so enlightened and advanced a city as Bombay might be expected to 
be above petty considerations, and to take a broader view of a statesman’s work 
and motives than the manin the street is prone to do. ‘lo speak plainly, 
without laying itself open to reproach, it cannot permit its vision to be 
so blurred by the few unpopular measures of Ifis Mxcellency’s adminis. 
tration as to grudge him a formal acknowledgment of its sense of appreciation 
of at least some good that, through these years of stress and storm, he has done 
to the people of this country. Strong political views cntertained by two or three 
leading spirits of that assembly should not be permitted to stand in the way, or 
be construed as the opinion of the whole body. If the Corporation docs not 
bestir itself, other measures should be taken on behalf of the inhabitants of 
this city to give expression to the sentiments of good-will which they entertain 
towards His Kxcellency.” [The dst Goftdr also exhorts the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation to present a public address to Lord Curzon on the eve of his 
departure, {t observes that Lord Curzon has, on the whole, been a very succvss- 
ful Viceroy and deplores that some of lis unpopular measures should have made 
the native public oblivious of the great good he has otherwise done to the 

country. | 


16. We are not surprised to find the address-mongering fraternity in 
Bombay straining every nerve to get a valedictor 
Kesart (116), 26th April; address presented to Lord Curzon on behalf of the 
Sudharak (43), 25th April; Bombay public on the eve of his departure. It is, 
Native Opinton (39), 27th } hot ee ia 
April. lowever, Open to question whether His Lxcellency 
deserves such a mark of public honour. That he is 
clever, able, devoted to duty and a strict disciplinarian is admitted on all hands, 
but if he is to have an address in recognition of these qualities, why should 
we not present one to President Roosevelt, who possesses the sume qualities 
in a higher degree? The crux of the question is—what good has Lord Curzon 
done to India? Has ho given any additional political rights to the Indians and thus 
secured their good-will towards the British l@mpire, or has he, on the other hand, 
tightened the bonds of British rule and thoreby tried to keep the Indian people in 
a state of permanent thraldom? We regret to state that his policy has been 
consistently directed at securing the latter end. It follows, therefore, that by 
presenting him with an address we will only stultify ourselves and merit the 
opprobrious epithets of sycophants altogether devoid of all sense of self- 
respect, Lord Curzon has, during his regime, tried to forcibly establish British 
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suzerainty in the Persian Gulf and Tibet and has also trenched upon the liberty 
of the Native Princes by dragging them tothe Delhi Darbar. High-handedness 
and despotism have also been the key-notes of His Excellency’s internal adminis- 
tration. He has hampered the. progress of local self-government and of 
education, and has encroached upon the liberty of the press under the pretext 
of amending the Official Secrets Act. Lord Curzon is a past master in the art 
of delivering honeyed speeches, but his acts have always belied his words, 
The fat surpluses in the Indian Treasury have been applied towards the further- 
ance of military objects, while industrial education has been starved. He seems 
to care more for the prestige of England and English officers than for the 
well-being of India, and he is opposed to giving high’ posts to Indians as he 
fears that such a step will unduly elate them and be detrimental to 
British prestige. His general policy may be described as one of despotism 
tempered with justice in trivial matters such as assaults. by Europeans upon 
natives, &c. He poses asa friend of the people, but is determined not to give 
them jurther political privileges, In view of these facts, to present him with 
an address is just like blessing the hand that has attempted to throttle us. India 
wants a less clever, but a more liberal-minded Viceroy. If cleverness was - 
the sole qualification to be looked forin a ruler, then the frogs in the fable 
would undoubtedly have preferred King stork to King log. To keep the people 
in perpetual subjection has been the guiding principle of His Excellency’s 
administration and those who are prepared to honour him are, therefore, un- 
thinking fools. [The Sudharak, the Native Opinion and several other papers 
of the week also emphatically disapprove of the idea of giving a public address 
to Lord Curzon in Bombay on the eve of his departure to Europe. | 


17. [tis time that an emphatic protest were raised against the servile 
a attempt made by Lord Curzon’s admirers to persuade 
‘ Bombay Samdehér (57), the Bombay Municipal Corporation to vote a valedic- 
5th April; Sdanj Vartamdn, ; : ’ 
(79), 23rd April. tory address to His Lordship on his departure from 
India. Considered from every point of view, Lord 
Curzon’s administration, especially the latter part of it, has been disastrous in 
its consequences to the progress and prosperity of this country. We would 
only stultify ourselves by honouring His Excellency and thereby setting the 
seal of our approval on his Indian career. |The Sdnj Vartamdn also expresses 
similar sentiments and considers Lord Curzon’s administration to have been a ‘ 
signal failure. It congratulates the Bombay Corporation on rising above 
petty servility by setting its face against the proposal to present an address to 
Lord Curzon, and exhorts the leading members of the native community to 
convene a public meeting for protesting against the resumption of the Viceroyal- 
tv by His Lordship on his return to India. | 


18. ‘ A suggestion has been made in some quarters to give a public send-off 
to the Viceroy, but we do not think there is any 


, Reieniet Boor Sie ihe likelihood of its being adopted.......... Lord Curzon’s 
rahe (36a), 24th April. great ability » Cnergy and eloquence have been univer- 


sally recognised, but something more substantial and 
beneficent should be looked for in a Viceroy than mere display of glittering 
talent. His Excellency has pleased no section of the community, has cone 
dangerously near arousing racial animosity and has made himself disliked 
everywhere. In Bengal there is a universal outery against the proposed dis- 
memberment of the Presidency, in Madras the Municipal Act is looked upon 
as due to tendencies generated and fostered by His Excellency’s misguided 
zeal, and in Bombay there has been created, as throughout India, a feeling 
of acute dissatisfaction at the Universities Act, the Official Secrets Act and the 
Tibet expedition. With his great gifts the present Viceroy had an opportunity 
of doing lasting good, but he has preferred more and more of late to execute 
the réie of an autocrat and an iconoclast.’”’ [The Shri Fattehsinh Gazette 
observes :—The more we porfder over the tyrannical and autocratic character 
of Lord Curzon’s five years’ rule in India, the more convinced do we become 
of the necessity of sending a deputation of our leaders to England with a view 
to acquaint the British public with the wreck of our happiness under the 
grinding-stone of His Lordship’s administration. If we fail to do this, we are 
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sure to be crushed under Lord Curzon’s cruel grip when he returns from 
England. The Congress leaders should take up the hint and avert the impend- 
ing calamity. | 


19, “There must be something radically wrong with the Government's 
present system of taking the public into confidence 
Reportod recommendations when a document of such importance as the Police 
™ i a See Commission’s Report is not made available for public 
ovce of India (17), 30th ; ; , 4 ; ; ; eae 
April, discussion in India while it has obtained publicity in 
England. It is difficult to conceive why such pro- 
found secrecy should have been maintained over a report, the contents of 
which must necessarily affect the public at large no less deeply than the 
recommendations of some of the other Commissions.......... It will take many 
areader by surprise in England to learn that ‘the Police foree throughout 
the country is in a most unsatisfactory condition, that abuses are common 
everywhere, that this involves great injury to the people and discredit to 
Government, that for many years the recruitment of the higher officers was by 
undiluted favouritism, the Indian Police being the haven of refuge for the 
failures of influential Anglo-Indian families.’ Surely, Sir Andrew Fraser’s Com- 
mission have not minced matters,......... The one statement that we find in the 
summary of the Report published by the Zémes, whose significance is too deep 
for utterance, is that the reforms proposed will involve an additional expenditure 
of a million sterling per annum! If so, we are not in a hurry to see all these 
reforms carried out. We would begin with the pay of the constable. As 
regards the sub-inspectors and higher officers, there are other causes than scanty 
pay for their corruption. Let us begin with honesty ; ‘ efficiency’ may wait 
until we can pay for it. ‘To raise the cost of a department from one-and-three 
quarter to two-and-three-quarter million sterling is a proposal of no little 
importance, and it is essential that the tax-payer should know, before it is 
too late, in what manner it is proposed to make such a large addition to 
the cost of the administration.......... Efficiency may mean a few more 
detections and a larger percentage of convictions. These are good in their own 
way, but having regard to the nature of the charges against the police, the protec- 
tion of the innocent from police oppression is even a more urgent need than 
the detection of criminals.......... Inefficiency is one of the defects of the police 
which Indian public opinion has harped upon, but that is not the gravest charge— 
not at any rate one which people would like tosee removed at an exorbitant cost 
to themselves. Corruption and oppression of the innocent poor stand foremost 
among the grievances. If these are not attended to, and if the higher officers 
are paid still higher salaries in pursuit of the mirage of ‘efficiency,’ Lord 
Curzon will have thrown away one of the most splendid opportunities that’ he 
has had to make the people under his care more happy, and instead, he will 
liave added one more load to the burdens of the silent and suffering millions,” 


20, From the summary of the report of the Police Commission which has 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 28th een published by the London Times it appears that 
April; Sanj Vartama'n (79), the Commission have frankly admitted the prevalence 
27th April; Bombay Sumé- of bribery and corruption in the rank-and-file of the 
char (67), 80th April; Mum- Police and the oppression and hardships to which 
enn (123), 28th innocent people, especially in the villages, are sub- 
ee jected by the underlings of the department, It is 
no doubt a matter of gratification that the complaints of the people against 
the Police have been confirmed by the Commission, but we are afraid 
that the measures suggested by it for remedying the evils are too costly 
for a poor country like India. The slight increase proposed in the scale of pay 
of the subordinate ranks of the police is to be welcomed as it will tend to some 
extent to mitigate the abuses of the present system. But we think it 1s 
inexpedient and premature to recommend the creation of the post of Director- 
General of Police on the fat salary of Rs, 3,500 per monsem and of 
several other high appointments with salaries ranging from Rs. 1,5)0 to 


Rs, 2,000. It would be sophistical to argue that the creation of such high-paid 
posts is a sine qua non for the reform of Police administration. It is the lower 


ranks of the Police force that stand in urgeut nead of purification, and the 
strenethening of the higher ranks might wall have baan left to wait till a 
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more favourable juncture. [The Sdn) Vartamdn also condemns the proposals 
of the Commission as needlessly expensive, although it applauds the Com- 
mission’s suggestion to admit natives on a larger scale than hitherto into 
the higher ranks of the force. The paper remarks that the premature publication 
of the Report by the 7imes isan unpleasant commentary on the honesty of English 
officials employed in the India Office, and sarcastically congratulates its London 
contemporary on being immune from the operation of the Official Secrets Act. 
The Bombay Samachar approves of the Commission’s proposals, and hopes that in 
view of the growing surpluses in the Budget the Government of India will not 
delay giving effect to them on the ground of financial difficulties. ‘The 
Mumbai Vaibhav also considers that the proposals of the Police Com- 
mission are calculated to raise the morale of the force, but doubts if the Gov- 
ernment of India will have suflicient courage to give effect to the proposed 
reforms, inasmuch as they involve a radical change in the present system of 
Police administration. | 


21. The Shivaji celebration Wiis year being almost synchronous with the 
The Shivaji celebration demisc of Aba Sahab, Maharaja of Satara, is apt 
Prokshak (394), 26th April. to make one reflect on the political greatness of 
the Marathas in past times, ‘The extraordinary 
achievements of Shivaji present a striking contrast to the carecr of the late 
Maharaja, but we must console ourselves with tho reflection that the vast 
change indicated by the contrast has been brought about by the irresistible 
influence of time. Lt is our duty to keep Shivaji’s memory green and to shake 
off the religious apathy which has been developed in our minds by contact 
with foreigners, ven in other civilized countries people adopt various 
means to manifest their reverence for their national heroes. But unfortunately 
our leaders kecp aloof from the Shivaji celebration on the untenalle plea that by 
doing so they would incur the displeasure of Government. ‘The time, however, 
is now past and gone when participation in the celebration was likely to give 
offence to Government. As Shivaji brought about the political, social, moral 
and religious regeneration of the country, the duty of honouring his memory 
devolves not upon any particular class but upon all of us alike. An alien 
system of learning has well-nigh destroyed our faith in religion and deprived 
us of the confidence of the masses, It is very necessary that there should be 
mutual sympathy between our leaders and the lower classes, and that the 
former should enjoy the confidence of the latter. This object can be best 
secured by our leaders joining the people in holding celebrations in honour 
of our national heroes. 


22. “Two more letters appeared on this ‘not very important’ subject 
during the last week in the columns of the Times of 
Controversy re theopening § Jndia, and the Times has closed the controversy, so far 
of the late Mr. Ranado’s 44 its own columns are concerned, after an expression of 
correspondence at Dhulis. : 
Mahrdtta (10), 24th April; ‘egret by Mr. Gokhale that he had unnecessarily men- 
Kesari (116), 26th April. tioned Dr. Pollen’s name in connection with the surveil- 
.  Jance exercised upon Mr. Ranade’s correspondence at 
Dhulia. It is difficult to see what led Mr. Gokhale to express such regret at 
all.........- Dr. Pollen not only resents the allegation as attaching to himself, 
but extends his reseutment so as to cover the honour of all Englishmen who, 
he claims, would never be parties tosuch surveillance. Those who know that 
Knglishmen in England did secretly open the letters of a harmless foreigner 
like Mazzini simply to ingratiate their nation into the favour of a friendly 
Power will not be prevented by anything from believing that Englishmen 
in India, especially Anglo-Indian officials driven mad by the bogey of sedition, 
will readily stoop to open letters and even to do worse things for crushing an 
unprivileged and seditious native. And Dr. Pollen’s assurance or rather 
impudent claim that no Englishman would do sucha thing can only excite 
redicule. By thus connecting himself in the controversy Dr. Pollen has 
forfeited his claim to an expression of regret from Mr. Gokhale, and we are 
really sorry that Mr. Gokhale should have concluded the controversy so far as 
he is concerned in the way he has done. The claims of common fairness 
and the its ae of gentlemanly bebaviour we all understand, but if there was 
any reparation due to Dr. Pollen, it was forfeited by him by unnecessarily 
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drawing @ pointed and deliberate contrast betweon Englishmen and natives 
of India, who, and not the former, he insinuated, were capable of such 
a mean thing.’ (The Kesart makes somewhat similar remarks on the 
controversy. | 


23. The Amrita Bazar Patrika publishes details of a brutal assault perpe- 
trated by three European soldiers at Barrackpore upon 

Alleged assault by three the editor of a local native newspaper. ‘The account 
Earopran soldiers upon & 4 heart-rending, and it appears that the victim in this 
native at Barrackpore, , ; 
Praja Bandhu (28), 24th ©8980 had not given the least provocation to his 
April. assailants. Itis high time, we think, that Government 
took stringent measures for protecting defenceless 

natives from ill-treatment at the hands of European soldiers. The natives have 
hitherto shrunk from taking the law into their own hands as they are loyal to 
the core and have great respect for the King’s uniform worn by the 
soldiers. If Government do not protect them from wanton oppression at 
the hands of the latter, they will have no alternative but to exercise their 


elementary right of self-defence. 


24. We desire to draw attention to an irregularity in the procedure 
adopted hy Mr. Lucas, Sessions Judge, Poona, in a 
Alleged irregularity in the cease of false coining which was tried by him recently. 
proceodings of a caso of {also ‘The Jury returned a verdict of not guilty in respect 
coining tried by Mr. Lucas, , : : 
Sesion Judge, Poona: of one of the offences for which the accused was on 
Vrittuser §=(148), 25th his trial. Tho Judge asked the Jury to explain their 
April. reasons for this verdict and to reconsider it, The Jury 
did so accordingly, but found no reason to alter their 
decision. Now under the lawa Judge is empowered to call upon a Jury to 
explain their reasons for returning a particular verdict only when they seem 
to have erred on a point of law. Assuch was not the case in the present trial, the 
acticn of the Judge was obviously ultra vires. 


25. ‘What does the Bombay Government contemplate doing in rogard 

to the Harhour Ferry Sorvice ?.......... In the course 

Bombay Harbour Ferry of the last few days some lurid light has been thrown 
Bervico. on the way in which the service is being carried on, 


Jim-e-Jamshed (24), 28th =~ 
April, Eng, cols; Gujarati and it is hard to see how the Bombay Govornment 


(20), 24th April, Eng. cols, can sit quiet any longer without laying itself open. 


to the charge of culpable neglect of public interests. 
ceeseeeee The 8, 8S, Savttrt, which runs to and from Alibig, is one of the big- 
gest coasting boats of Messrs. Shophord and Company, and yet it dovs not possess 
sufficient accommodation for tho passengers on board...,.... The overcrowding 
in the space provided for second and third class passengers is simply terrible. 
Men, women and children are herded together as in cattle trucks, and as our 
representative, who was specially deputed to ascertain for himself the state of 
affairs, says, the first thing one is reminded of on seeing the overcrowding 
is the Bandra slaughtor-house enclosure............ Another griovance of the 
passengers is the difficulty experionced in landing, as the boat anchors about a 
mile off Alibdy.......... If is not too much to hope that somo serious attempt 
will, at least now, be made to remove tho grievances about which so much 
has been said....... We should not like to indulgein strong languaze, but wo 
cannot help characterizing tho state of affairs which has been revealed to us 
as absolutely intolerable.” ['lhe Gujardtc also complains of the alleged 
unsatisfactory arrangements for the comfort of passengers on the coasting 
steamers, and observes :— The way in which the local authoritics have bungled 
in the matter of the Ilarbour Kerry Service supplies a telling argument 
against investing Government with irresponsible powers. ‘The contract entered 
into with the owners of the Ifarbour Ferry has been withheld from the public 
for reasons which are not easy to fathom. Its terms cannot be a State 
secret, and the public bave surely a right to know how far the local 
Government have bound themselves hand and foot so as to proclgde all hope 
of improvement in the present system. At any rato, the authoritios ought 
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to bring their influence to bear upon those who are responsible for the efficiency 
of the Harbour Ferry Service and thus minimise the consequences of a mistake 
which should never have been committed.”’ | 


26. Owing to the outbreak of plague at Nasik, the people have left their 
houses and gone to reside in huts outside the town, 
‘The thieves are carrying on their depredations with 
impunity both in the evacuated houses and in the 
camp. It is the duty of the local Police to exercise 
greater vigilance in protecting the lives and property of the people. 


Thefts in N&sik. 
Nasik Vritta (126), 23rd 
April. 


27. “The working expenses of the Encumbered Estates Department, 
. Sind, are extremely heavy, considering the number 
Be ser mse Fie Wsan of estates under inkciaes wide. The burden on the 
bered Estates Department estates is in many cases almost ruinous. The Commis- 
7 i tek hl sioner in Sind would do well to take this matter into 
elgg (49), cord Apri’, hig serious consideration and devise means for the 
; reduction of the establishment. We have been told 
that there is really no need to maintain such a Jarge establishment for the work. 
Some of the work could be done by the employ¢s of the Revenue Department. 
There is another circumstance which tends to appreciably increase the burden 
on the estates, The Managers have, through excessive sympathy towards the 
zamindars, often refused the most reasonable claims of the creditors, thus 
necessitating law-suits which result in the burden of costs being thrown on 
the estates.......... Weare informed that some time ago a case arose in which, 
in spite of the judicial decision being duly brought to his notice, the then 
Manager refused to allow the claim. Such attitude is really a disservice 
to the zamindars. It is evidently the duty of the Commissioner in Sind to 
curb the undue zeal of the Department in such cases.” 


28. ‘ We beg to draw attention to the following representation from 

kek onl , the Jagirdar of estate No. 628 sent to us for publi- 
F —_ grievances o § cation and comment, We have referred to the case 
agirdar under the Kncum- : 
hered Estates Department in Once before, but regret that nothing has been done 
Sind. to relieve the~ serious embarrassment which the 
? pe (45), 6th April, withkolding of any maintenance allowance must 
es ane cause to a person of this Jagirdar’s position. He 
writes :—‘ To save my property and my honour I placed my estate two years ago 
under the management of the Encumbered Estates Department, but since 
Mr. ‘upper's departure the estate has realized nothing from a succession of 
crops. 1 have also not received any allowance for the maintenance of my 
family in spite of several applications which 1 made to the Manager and 
Assistant and Deputy Managers, Under the Manager's orders, dated 22nd 
December 1903 and llth January 1904, I have been allowed for my 
maintenance the past two years’ produce of my estate, Kote Habib, but I have 
actually got nothing, the cultivators having taken away everything on account 
of non-rettlement of alwabs and other dues, ‘Lhese cultivators have been for 
long on bad terms with me and evade payment by making various excuses......... 
On the 23rd March last, the Overseer, Naushahro Abro, was on the spot 
to recover tie dues for me, but he became the guest of the cultivators, who 
entertained him right royally, so that he was satisfied with receiving from 
them Rs, 300 or Rs. 360 tur the two years, and even this money he took away 
with himeelf........ . My ornaments are pawned with certain Banias, ‘They, too, 
have failed to claim their money within two years and have therefore forfeited 
their rights, Still the Manager has not seen fit to recover the ornaments from 
them. On the 26th March last I waited on the Manager at Shikérpur with an 
application about my grievance. 1 was on my legs for half an hour, the Sahib 
not even offering me achair. I received very disappointing replies. Surel 
I never thought that by placing myself under protection I should only be 
insulted and dishonoured and should remain in greater embarrassment than 
ever. The Manager seems to have no pity tor me, but 1 hope the Commis- 
sioner in Sind will be moved by my hard lot and secure to me a decent 
pittance,’ ”’ 
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29, ‘“ Mirpur Sakro has a Resident Magistrate, but Kotri has none, The 
i people of the latter division are within the jurisdiction 
peice te thi people of Kotri Of the Sakro Magistrate, The distance between the 
(Sind) by the slounes of a two places is rather great, and the inconvenience to 
Resident Magistrate in the Kotri people may wellbe imagined. Jherruck people 
ae it (46), 16th April suffer almost equally. Kotriis a more important 
Ene. ck (49), pb? place than Sakro. Cannot something be done to 
minimize the trouble and expense that have to be 
borne by the people of Kotri under the present arrangement? Is there no room 
for a separate Resident Magistrate for Kotri? Wecommend the matter to the 
attention of the Collector of Kardachi.’’ 


Legislation. 


30). ° “ A lawyer sends us the following suggestion in regard to the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code Amendment Bill :—‘Section 53 of the 
Civil Procedure Code Code enacts that a plaint may be returned for amend- 
me oe Bill. ment, or amended, under certain circumstances, at the 
ove of India (17), 30th 4. ’,. oe 
April. discretion of the Court, at any time before judgment. 
Indeed, there is a case on record in which a plaint 
was amended even when the suit was before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, Applications for amendment of plaints are often made in the 
jligh Court, and if they fall within the provisions of Section 53, are, as a rule, 
granted, But more than once have the Courts deplorel the waste of time 
which this procedure involves and which could be done away with if a provision 
were inserted in our Civil Procedure Oode allowing what is now known in 
Kogland asa reply toa written statement. ‘Tho Salect Cominittes has not 
sought to remedy the defect pointed out above.’ ”’ 


31, ‘The Madras Municipal Bill has been passed into law with but very 
few modifications in the Select Committee’s draft. 
Only three non-official members voted against the Bill, 
and the minority full well knew that their opposition 
was unavailing, Lord Ampthill seems to have exertéd himself, even after the 
presentation of the Select Committee’s report, to make such concessions to public 
opinion as he could, but, on the whole, the new Bill will be distinctly charac- 
terised by a reactionary spirit which is manifested in the narrowing of the 
Municipal electorates, the reduction of seats for elected members, the inequitable 
distribution of representation, the emphasising of racial considerations and the 
curtailment of independent administrative powers, The reactionary policy in 
the matter of local self-government which originated at Calcutta has now 
completed its round at Madras, taking Bombay on its way. And so much to 
the credit of Lord Curzon ! ” 


Madras Municipal Bill. 
Mahrdtta (10), 24th April. 


82. “ Like its prototype in Calcutta which has proved such a wanton 
ee | engine of oppression in the hands of the Municipal 
Phaniz (12), 23rd April. —  ¥egutive, the Madras City Municipal Bill has for its 
object the curtailment of local self-government in the city of Madras. There 
is every reason to think that the Bill which has just passed into law in the 
teeth of the united opposition of the non-official Indian Members of the Madras 
Legislative Council forms part of a general scheme to lay the axe at the root 
- of local self-government at least in the Presidential towns, from where the 
example can always be trusted to spread to the rest of the country.......... The 
constitution of the Bombay Municipality is as near perfection as it is possible 
tor any human institution to be, and even the bitterest opponents of popular 
freedom can never say a word against it. What the circumstances of the case 
required was that the Calcutta and Madras Municipalities should be re- 
constructed on the lines of the Bombay Municipality, but that did not suit 
the intentions of the powers that be, who, in the sacred name of reform, have 
inuugurated an era of reaction,”’ 
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Education. 


33. ‘The Princes and the people of India are two classes so distinct] 


i apart in point of position and political status that 
Ry gag Oonference the nature of training of one must, of necessity, 
a ° 


. differ from that of the other. The Princes are the 
parueoucmn as allies of the British Government, and so long as it 
pleases the latter to preserve intact their States and Principalities, so long 
it will also devolve upon the Government to see that they are properly 
- trained in the art of governing. In modern times the Indian people look upon 
their Princes as the great aristocracy of the nation, the repositories of their 
trust and traditions ; consequently the tendency to Kuropeanize them in manners, 
in etiquette, in pleasures and pastimes, to bring them up 4s fashionable gentle- 
men, to keep them flannelled fools and nothing better, is deeply to be deplored, 
because such a training not only places them in bad odour with their subjects, 
but, and what is of far greater consequence, leaves them incompetent to cope 
with their responsibilities as administrators. It is open to question whether the 
present generation of Indian Princes is not thus disqualified from counselling 
upon the fixing of an educational course suited to the scions of an illustrious 
race of rulers. The Conference at the Mayo College will have, therefore, no 
special significance unless the Princes assembled at Ajmere have laid open their 
hearts and asserted boldly how faulty their own education had been, where the 
fault lay and in what way it might be amended. Generally speaking, the 
main drawback in the education of our Princes has been the absence of an 
attempt to instill into their minds self-respect and a proper sense of duty. No 
one ever teaches them what their rights are, and how they stand related to the 
Political Officer—the functionary that assumes the 76/e of a task-master whose 
wishes and whims they must ever endeavour to pamper. Their lot is more 
mournful than that of the poorest of poor peasants, because their education 
is imperfect and not at all calculated to prepare them for the high duties 
they are called upon to discharge, Unless an attempt is made to solve 
the problem of the education of Princes from this point of view, the Conference 
will have done nothing substantial to improve the condition of the future 
generations of Native rulers. The resolutions adopted by the said Conference 
with a view to improving the educational courses prescribed for the three 
Rajkumar Colleges are not made known. The reason why they are kept 
confidential and not submitted to public criticism is difficult to see. The tenor 
of the letter addressed by the said Conference to the Viceroy affords, however, 
some ground for hope that the resolutions may prove efficient in some measure.’ 


Municipalities. 


34, A correspondent of the Prabhdé writing from Ndogoth (Sukkur) 


says :—“* The people of this village are treated unfairly 


ra — por 0-2 by the Sukkur Municipality. They pay the same 
ant 6 VllAave O aovotn. M4 : . * 
Prabhat ( 46), 16th ee rates (including a house-tax) as the inhabitants of 


Noe. eal, the town, but their most urgent wants are ignored as 

if they depended on the charity of the Municipality. 
A. school, a water-service and lanterns were sanctioned four years ago, but 
beyond promises nothing has been done to supply these wants. Thirty-siv 
times have the people written to the Collector and the Municipality, but all 
to no purpose.” 


35, The Barsi correspondent of the Kesari writes:—It is impossible for 

| waa _ the people of Barsi to get their grievances redressed, 

' —- of the Barsi Mumi- as the Haérsi Light Railway officials have got the upper- 
 Peeari (116), 26th April. band in’ the Municipal administration of the town, 
A fresh element of dispute has lately arisen between the 

public and the Municipality in regard to the latter’s resolution re the appoint- 
ment of a Health Officer. The people appealed against the resolution to 
the Commissioner, C. D,, who refused to intervene. The Municipality was there- 
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upon sued by a rate-payer in a Civil Court, which decided that the resolution 
as well as the expenses incurred in connection therewith were illegal. An appli- 
cation is also to be mado to the Court to direct that the expenditure in 


question be recovered from the pockets of the Municipal Commissioners who 
illegally sanctioned it. 


Native Stales. 


36. “In reply to His Highness the Aga Khan’s suggestion that three or 
four members of the Imperial Cadet Corps might 


> a , a 2 h eo « * bd 
fiat fake Coes re the be given commissions every year in the Army, 
4 ‘ . Xe r : . ca 
Voice of India (17), 30th U8 Ixcellency the Viceroy said at the Budget 
April. debate that he would arrive at some decision on the 


subject before leaving India. Perhaps the Press 
communique, Which ostensibly contradicts the reported failure of the Cadet Corps 
scheme, is intended to announce the Viceroy’s decision. It appears that no 
fewer than soven members of the Corps have heen seleeted for the third 
years’ course, at the close of which, on passing an examination, they 
will receive special iing’s commissions, ‘This is a good beginning for 
throwing the Army open to natives who wish to serve their King-Kmperor—a 
reform which few previous Viceroys had the courage to tight for, But unless 
the Corps is somewhat Icss aristocratic in its composition, it is doubtful if the 
number suggested by the Aga Khan can be secured y&ir after year.” 


of. During the last session of the Viceregal. Legislative Council [fis 
neds Gandy Highness the Aga Khan and the Honourable Mr. 
27th April. Gokhale appealed to the Indian Government to confer 
| responsible posts in the Indian Army upon a select 
number of Chiefs in the Imperial Cadet Crops, We are gratiiied to find 
that the appeal has met with a favourable response from Government. A. 
Press communiqué has been reecntly issucd in which if, is stated that the 
Imperia] Cadet Corps scheme has worked well, and that seven out of the twenty 
Chiefs who have gone through a two years’ course of training under the scheme 
will in a year more qualify themselves for receiving commissions in the 
Army on the same terms in regard to rank, pay and promotion as British 
commissioned officers. We cannot, however, help remarking that the num- 
ber of Chiefs who have been selected for the final course of training is too 
small, It indicates that there is yet roum for improvement in the existing 
scheme in order to render it more attractive to the Chicfs, ‘lhe scheme, we are 
afraid, does not afford adequate facilities to the Chiefs to acquire a thorough and 
up-to-date military training. We are sure it would be possible to induce a much 
larger number of Chicfs to enlist themselves on the Corps, if arrangements 
could be made to impart to them military training similar in character to that 
received by cadets in Military Colleges in Hurope and America, 


38. Commenting upon the alleged assault by the Political Agent, Sivant- 
vadi, upon a native, Mr. Limaye, the dArunodaya 

Alleged assault upon a observes :—uropeans in India on finding themselves 
native by the Political Agent, invested with a little brief authority become pulled 
ypanirim (92), 24th UP with pride and behave most shamefully towards 
April; Deshi Milra (v0), natives. The latter being effeminate, cowardly and 
28th April. as harmless as lambs or bugs are subjected by uro- 
eans to all sorts of rough usage with impunity. In 

fact they have become so cifote and feeble that they do not even disdain to lick 
the very hand that might have been lifted against them. ‘hey should, however, 
remember that so long as they continuc to show signs of weakness and behave 
with the patience ot Job there is no hope of their receiving better treatment 
from Europeans, Mr. Limaye deserves to be congratulated on the vigorous 
steps he bas taken against the Political Agent. It remains to be seen whether 
the hope expressed by him in one of his petitions that the British Governinent 
will not degrade itself to the level of the Kussian by denying justice to him is 
eventually fulfilled, [The Deshi Mitra also gives details of the case, and makes 
sarcastic comments thereon. It winds up by affecting indignation at the 
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thins the official language 
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conduct of Mr, Limaye in attempting to damage the reputation of the Political 
Agent by referring to several instances of alleged ill-treatment of natives 
by that officer.] 


39, “We have received a copy of an excellently written memorial 
signed by over 1,000 people and addressed to Mr. 
Proposed abolition of Mara- Bosanquet, President in Council at Indore, protesting 
: against the change in the official language which has 
in Indore State. : : 
Mahritta (10), 24th April; been recently ordored by the Council. Since the 
Sudherak (43), 25th April. | foundation of the Indore State by Subhedar Malhar- 
ruo Holkar in 1739, Marathi has been the recognised 
official Janguage there without a break. ‘The people also being accustomed to it 
have never suggested a change. Strictly speaking, the Hangdi dialect is the 
language of the peoplo of the State, but after all it is but a dialect which has 
never reached the status of a national language and does not possess much 
grammar or literature, If this dialect is once discarded, then the question hes 
between Marathi and ILindi, but while the Ifindi has a large admixture of 
Urdu and Persian words and is thus even more foreign to the people than 
Marathi, the latter language has been not only time-honoured, but also time- 
tried for practical utility, as it has fargely been engrafted on the local dialect by 
unbroken use at the Court and in daftars of every kind for the last 150 years, 
It, therefore, appears eminently reasonable that Marathi ought to be allowed to 
continue as the Court and official language, with only such occasional or local 
concessions to the Langdi dialeet as may be necessary in the interest of the 
illiterate people.” [Lhe Sudhdrak observes :— ‘The proposed abolition of Marathi 
as the official language at Indore must be regarded as nothing short of a humi- 
liating insult to the Marathi-speaking population of the State. The higher 
offices in the State are mostly filled by outsiders who are heartless and have no 
sympathy for the Deccanis, It is no wonder that such a mischievous proposal 
should be strongly backed by these interlopers. It is time the Government, 
placed an effective curb upon the mischievous propensities of these officers. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 


40. We gave in our last issue an account of the proceedings of the Shivaji 
Celebration of the Shivaji celebration at Bombay till Sunday noon, On Sunday 
festival at, Bombay. night Mr. Kashikar Buva performed a kirtan. On 
_Kesary (116), 26th April ; Monday Mr. Narhar Shastri Godse read a purana, 
Sart Buyait Viiaye (Al), taking for his text the following verses from the 
eee Bhagavadgita :-- “ I (God Krishna) make my appear- 
ance in every age to protect the good and destroy evil-doers and to establish 
religion. Oh Bharata, whenever religion declines and irreligion flourishes, J 
create myself.” ‘The Shastri observed that religion may be said to decline 
when sages lose heart, good men become despondent and noble souls become 
dejected, and that it is at such a crisis that God must intervene, Ile 
advised his hearers to acquire pure knowledge from every source available 
without prejudice, At the conclusion of the purana, Mr. Raje recited some 
verses on Shivaji, after which ballads were sung by gondhalis, [The Shri 
Suydji Vijaya complains of the paucity of people who attended the Shivaji 
festival in Bombay, and observes:—It is ashame that not more than 600 
men out of a population of seven lakhs should have attended the festival. Is 
the Shivaji celebration to become an annual exhibition of the moribund condi- 
tion of the people of Mahirdshtra 2? Our cowardice is simply inexplicable. It 
cannot be due to our altcred circumstances, for otherwise our Bengali brethren 
would not have been able to celebrate the festival on a befitting scale in 
Calcutta.] 


41, A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta from Junnar :—* This year’s 

Shivaji festival, which was celebrated for two days 

: Celebration of the Shivaji with great éclat, was a grand and unqualified success, 

Ta at a cebtion of Mre ss... ‘Lill now many of the leading gentlemen 
“ par, y ; , 

Mahrétta (10), 24th April ; of this place had kept aloof from the festival, but this 

Keeari (116), 26th April, year they freely joined it, being drawn thereto by 


the magnetic presence of no less distinguished a guest 


“ee 
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from Poona than Mr, B. G. Tilak, who was accompanied by Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 
It may be mentioned, however, that the teachers of the Local High School 
shunned the festival, and the proprietor as well as the manager of the local 
press flatly refused to print any matter in connection therowith....... Being 
detained at several places on the way for the purpose of being garlanded, the 
guests arrived here on Saturday Jast a little past midnight to the sore dis- 
appointment of many persons who had met outside the town to offer them a 
hearty welcome and had waited till 11 p.m, ‘The next morning they proceeded 
to the hill-fort of Shivneri, the birth-place of the great Shivaji, whore a 
hari-kirtan was held. At about 4 P.M. on the same day 1 portrait of Shivaji 
was placed in a palanquin and carried in procession through the principal 
strects of the town to the Shri Vithal Temple in the Sarai Peith, where it was 
formally installed. Mr. Nana Saheb Joglckar was then voted to the chair, 
One of the members of the local Shivaji Celobration Association read an ably 
written paper cornering the objectors to the festival, who were grouped 
under four classes, viz.—(1) Anglo-Indians, (2) educated and honest-minded 
natives, (3) educated but jealous natives and (4) native officers. The fourth 
class is by far the worst. ‘hey forget that the authority they are clothed with 
is ephemeral and that the very peon who is at present ever at their beck and 
call will care a rush for them the moment they retire from service, ‘Chey 
scruple not to bring their own countrymen and co-religionists into hot water. 
But the why and wherefore: of this deplorable and vexatious state of things is 
not far to seek. Milton has well put it in the mouth of Samson :— 


‘What moro oft in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Than to love hondage more than liberty, 
Bondaye with case than strenuous liberty ?? 


After the paper was read, Mr. T'ilak rose to speak in the midst of deafening 
cheers. He remarked :—* When such high officials as Lis Mxoellency the 
Governor-General are honouring Shivaji by placing his portrait in the Vic- 
toria Memorial Hall at Calcutta and a brass-plate in the fort of Shivneri, why 
should the natives through fear of potty officers hesitate to honour him? 
Besides, as everything in connection with the festival is fair and above-board, 
the public need not entertain any unbecoming fears. If the last three classes of 
objectors do not want to take any active part in the festival, they had_ better 
keep quiet.” After the President’s speech, songs in praise of Ramdas, Shivaji 
and also in praise of Mr. Tilak were sung to the accompaniment of music, and 
the proceedings terminated. ‘The same night a puran was read, and @ vich con- 
fectioner, Ramlal Khatri by name, who had invited Mr. ‘Tilak to a pan-supare 
party, scattered over him a handful of genuine pearls, corals and two-anna silver 
pieces, On Monday morning Mr. Tilak along with Mr. Kelkar procceded to Otur, 
where they wero accorded a hearty and grand reception. oth of them made 
short speeches to the gathering in the temple and visited the tomb of Chaitanya, 
the guru of Tukaram, ‘They then proceeded to the Lenyadri Cave, where they 
were entertained at a sumptuous feast by the Junnar bar, On the same day, at 
about 5 P.M., a monster mecting was held at Junnar to vote an address to 
Mr. Tilak. ‘The audience was over 3,000 and represented all classes, Mr, 
Vithal Deo was in the chair. After the address was read out, Mr. Kelkar 
rose and explained at some length what ‘ public work’ meant. Mr. ‘Tilak 
then thanked the Junnar public for the many kind things they had spoken 
of him in the address. Ile said that he was extremely pleased with the way in 
which he was treated by the Junnarians, and that wherever he would go, he 
would hold up to others as an example to be copied the friendly and peaceful 
relations that have ever subsisted hetween the Hindus and Mussalmans of this 

lace, He further said that both the communities were sailing in the same 

oat, and that they should put aside all racial and religious jealousies and work 
shoulder to shoulder for the regeneration of their common country, Ile then 
dwelt at great length upon the countless advantages that would ensue from the 
scheme of annually contributing a pice at least per head and thus raising a 
colossal national fund. A few suitable remarks from the chair brought the 
proceedings toa close. That very night the guests prepared to depart. A 
great number of persons went to see them off. On the eve of his departure 
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Mr. Tilak contributed Rs. 40 in cash to the local Shivaji fund, On Tuesday 
night historical ballads, among which was one describing the third battle of 
Panipat, were sung. Great enthusiasm prevailed throughout the celebration,” 
[The Kesazi publishes a similar account from its correspondent, who adds that 
the local Chief Constable and some other officers of Government tried a good 
deal to scare away the people from taking part in the festival. | 


42, The Mahrdttia gives the following account of the celebration of the 
Shivaji festival by the New Preparatory Classes, 
Celebration of the Shivaji Poona:—‘‘On Sunday morning a sermon was read by 
oo by = New Prepara- Mr, Mahadev Shastri Gadgil andin the evening a learn- 
wa hedtta (10) “o6th April; @d and enthusiastic address was delivered to the students 
Kesars (116), 25th April. | by Professor Shivram Mahadeo Paranjpye, M.A. 
Professor Paranjpye congratulated the students of the 
classes upon their being attached to an institution where they could realize the 
importance of hero-worship and cou!d imbibe the principles of patriotism and 
loyalty together. Then he instituted a searching comparison between the youth- 
ful aspirations of Shivaji’s times and the ambition of the young generation of 
the present day, and inferred therefrom that the Mahrattas had greatly degenerated 
during the brief interval. He then proceeded to explain that Indians should 
worship the memory of the heroes of the past, not because such worship 
was calculated to benefit them, but because it served to infuse into the 
popular mind a desire to emulate their virtues. He further enumerated all 
the exemplary qualities of Shivaji and held up this Mahraita hero as an 
excellent model for young andold. He inculcated the necessity of promoting 
the physical development of young india, as soundness of mind, he argued, 
depended mainly upon the possession of a sound physique. The learned pro- 
fessor then concluded his interesting address, which had extended over an hour 
and more. After the report of the school was read, Shrimant Bala Saheb Natu, 
the President, awarded prizes to the successful students.......... At night a band. 
of ballad-singers sang some old laysand ballads, and the festival came to a close,”’ 
[The Kesarz publishes a similar account of the celebration, and adds :—Bala 
Saheb Natu, in the course of his address, stated that the allegation that Govern- 
ment was opposed to the Shivaji celebration was groundless, as the Collector 
of Belgaum had, at the time of his release from confinement, told him that 
there was no objection to his taking part in the Shivaji celebration or in the 
work of the Sarvajanik Sabha. | | 


43. The Shivaji festival was celebrated with enthusiasm at Kolhapur 
last week. The proceedings included a lecture by 
Celebration of the Shivaji Mr, Savant, who said :—It is imperatively necessary 
— ab Rolbépar, for us to celebrate the Shivaji festival at the present 
ahratia Din Liandhu (88), - ; ; 
26th April. juncture when the country is gradually emerging 
from the depths of misery and degradation into which 
it has sunk. The example of countries like England which have risen in 
course of time from a barbarous to a civilised state must naturally inspire us 
with a craving for independence, which we must iry to secure without being 
disloyal to our sovereign. Mr, Kher, who followed, observed :—We are 
assembled to-day to honour the memory of one who secured independence 
to his country and protected the national religion. A country which can 
boast of having produced men like Shivaji can never be hopelessly ruined. 
Thick clouds may for a time obscure its glory, but it must, in the end, 
shine forth in dazzling splendour once more. It is erroneous to suppose that a 
country and a religion which have retained their vitality despite the shock of 
political revolutions are destined to suffer extinction. If we wish that men 
like Shivaji should arise in our country, we should entirely change our mode 
of thinking and never give way to despondency. We should take a hopeful 
view of our condition and pluck up courage in order to overcome the countless 
obstacles that confront us. If our educated men were to give up the path 
of servitude which they are treading at present and endeavour to spread 
knowledge as much as lies in their power, they will surely advance the cause of 
their country and raise it to a high pinnacle of glory. 


+. 
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44, The Kesart briefly reports the celebration of the Shivaji festival at 

aon oe Buldhana (Berar), Yeola, Ahmednagar, Akot, Dhulia, 

Poe wait celebrations inthe J 4mkhandi, Bhor, Kurandwad, Mudhol, Athani, 
Kesari (116), 26 April. Kolhapur, Jayapur, N asik, Nagpur, Secunderabad, 

| Kalyan, Chiplun, Dapoli and other places. The 

programme of the celebrations generally consisted of kirtans, puranas, recitations, 


ballads, lectures, gymnastics, &c. 


45. A correspondent writes to the Kesar :—The Barsi Taluka Conference 
ee a held at Pangaon on the 17th instant under the 
Kesaré (116), 26th Apri, Presidency of Mr. Apparao Deshmukh, It was 

attended by over two thousand persons from the 
surrounding villages. The Conference pandal was decorated with portraits 
of Shivaji, Messrs. Hume, Dadabhai Naoroji, Justice Badrudin Tayabji, 
Tilak and others. Mr. Tilak had written a letter to the organizers of the 
movement expressing regret at his inability to attend the Conference. The 
proceedings opened with a gymnastic exhibition, after which Mr. Sane, a 
pleader, read a paper in which he dwelt upon the utility of sustained agitation 
for the redress of grievances, and observed:—We should not be deterred 
from carrying on political agitation owing to the opposition offered by 
the subordinate officials, inasmuch as Government themselves always wel- 
come and respect an honest expression of public opinion. We must take 
heart at the example of Japan and organize public movements for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of our countrymen. Mr. Sulakhe, in the course of a 
lecture, explained how the land assessment had doubled itself since 1840, and 
exhorted the agriculturists to agitate for the moderation of the State demand 
and to adopt improved methods of agriculture. Mr. Guruji, who followed next, 
likened the condition of India to that of an orphan, and deplored that educated 
Indians who were well-versed in European history had altogether forgotten the 
achievements of their forefathers. References to Mr. Tilak in the course of 
this speech were invariably received with applause. Mr. Tilak, a pleader from 
Barsi, next addressed the meeting and exhorted the people to be firm and 
enthusiastic in all their doings and to be prepared even to lay down their lives 
in any good cause. The proceedings then terminated. 


46. ‘Mr. Mehta presided over a pleasant little confab at his residence on 
Sunday last, at which the ways and means for holding 
Preliminary meeting in a successful Congress and Industrial Exhibition in 
Bombay in counection with December were informally discussed, The discussion 
the forthcoming session of : ‘oe “ganged 
the Indian National Congress. Oded in the provisional nomination of workers for 
Voice of India (17), 30th both the movements, and a tacit understanding among 
April; Sdnj Vartaman (79), those present that Mr. Mehta should be held chiefly 
2oth April; Jam-e-Jamshed yegnonsible for the success of the gatherings which 
(24), 26th April; Bombay ; ee ee 
Samdcha’r (57), 28th April. depend so much on his genial initiative. It was also 
hoped that the Government of Bombay would offer 
every facility for the exhibition, as was done by Mr, Lely at Ahmedabad and by 
Lord Ampthill at Madras.”” [The Gujarati dailies give a similar report of 
the meeting, and add :—The Honourable Mr. V. D. Thackersey and Mr. Man- 
mohandas Ramji were appointed Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively of 
the Industrial Exhibition. It was also resolved to request Government to 
permit the use of the Crescent and the Oval sites for the Congress and the 
Industrial Exhibition respectively. The Jdém-e-Jamshed, commenting on the 
presence of Mr. B. M. Malabari at the meeting, considers it to be a hopeful sign 
for the future of the Congress movement. The Bombay Samachar is rejoiced 
to learn that the meeting was attended by a large number of influential Parsi 


and Muhammadan gentlemen and was a complete success. | 
M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 3rd May 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAL | (No, 19 oF 1904, 


Collcctors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Scerctary, Spceial Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the ficts are as stated; what 
action, ifany, is being taken ; 


) 


and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April, 1904.) 


ceil fee 
No Name of Publication. | Where Published, | Edition. | Name, caste and aye of Mditor, — 
e | ion, 
| | | 
ENGLISH. | | 
1 ~=Bombay East Indian vs Bombay.., Weekly .. “ Jolin de Mello; Mast Indian ; 37 x ae 940 
| 
2 | Daily Telegraph and FOOMR ss ak eos} JOKE Ph Lewis ; Muglishman; 44 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. | employed In the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West... vl Bombay ... v1e| Monthly eee ve) Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri ; Parsi; 52: J.P. 1,000 
! | ti pig 
4 | Hydorabad Journal oe Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... soe Kundanmal Muinghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 560 
odd. 
6 | Indian Municipal Journal. Bombuiy... we| Monthly oo - John Wallace, C.K, 45,5. M. Rutnagur (Pirsi).{ 1,000 
| 
6 | Indian Social Reformer .., Do. ... sist, 3Y COMI eye we Ke Natarajan; Madrasi Bréliman ; 37 a 500 
| | 
7 ‘| Indian Textile Journal .; Do. a weo| Monthly «ee JOln Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer om 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle we Karachi .. oe vee Assanmal Rijliumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 sii 400 
| . | A fe v 
9 | K4thiawar ‘Tunes ies) AOAQROL os | Daily. ie Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 
7 | | (Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahritta ... ee i OOM © sh seo WWOOKIY ... oe Narsinh Chintaiman Kelkar, DB.A., LL.B. ; 950 
| | Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); 30, 
11 | Oriental Review ... ++) Bombay. Dow ane ~ a, Oy Mustom pi y Park 3°90. se wes aes 400 
12 | Phenix .. cat vee} Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly sea Jafar Madu; Muhaminsdan (Hileoja)s; G2": sas 400 
| | | 
| | ; 
13 Poona (C)bserver and Civil! Poota cea oo Daily eee eee | Henry Kencheller, uropean ; 50 eee ss 250 


and Military Gazette. | 


14 Railway ‘Times ... ee Bombay... rs Weekly ... ie John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ° AB “ns 1,000 


| | 
15 | Sind Gazette i veel Karachi coc w. bi-weekly sex Se DOL. Webb  .., an ae oe vee 50) 


16 | Sind Times ere ves! a, wie vee ihe. was ve Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 386... 200 


1” | Voice of India... ... Bombay... svat Weekly ... oe en tae Merwanji Malabiri; P4rsi; 52;|) 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 


(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
19 | Deshabhakt®? ... ...| Baroda... «| Do. Vasantlil Sunderlal Desdi; Uindu (Nagar; 1,500 
| | Brahman); 43. 

290 | Gujarati... he ...| Bombay... ut a. a so —— Surajréin Desa#i: Hindu (Surtil 4,509 
| { Bania); 51. 

Be aes “ae Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 . 500 


18 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad e Weekly ... 3 Nerotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethni: Windu 300 
| 
: 


91 | Gujarat Mitr’... ..,.| Surat 


22 | Gujardt Punch _e.. vee| Ahmedabad = eee} Do. — ane .» Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 29... 625 


vg |HindiPunch ... _ ...| Bombay vee) Do. 4s. — e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 ...' 800 
94 | Jaim-e-Jamshed .. a 3 Ngee vee] Daily — wee ...( Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 seal ae 


25 Yaiser-i-Hind ... oe eer we-| Weekly ... vee) Fr4m ji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 — ,., wes| 2,900 
2, | Kdthidwdr News... woe EeadKOt os. A a ae a Jamshedji I'r4mji; Parsi ; 42 ... i a 400 
97 | Kadthidwadr Times eee ...| Bi-weekly -ee| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 


inan) ; 38. 


Weekly ... .. deth4lal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-! 1,000 
man) ; 37 


28 | Praja Pandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad _... 
29 | Raést Goftér or ...| Bombay on DoT" -F73 woo} Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... 


wo| 1,650 


80 | Satya Vakta pi a ae | Fortnightly ... gaat Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
ania); 9. 
31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda...  s.| Weekly... —...| M4nekl4l Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.| 4,200 


32 |Suryt Prakésh ...  oe/ Surat... we} Do. -1 one Umedram Nagind#s D&ay4bhéi; Hindu 200 


Bania) ; 25. 
ANGLo-MaBATHI. (Bania) ; 


«eae! Bombay... —see| Weekly o.. | Sade#ahiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 500 
2 | Dep Eien — r Chitpdwan Bréhman): 984 = 
pie in oe. oo oof Waman Govind S4pkar; indu (Deshastha 6 
34 Dny4n Chakshu eee = Poona 8 | Bribman) ; 46. p , | 


son l—la 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. dition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, Circulae 


AnvLo-MaAra’tTHI--contd. 


35 | Dny4nodaya ae ee! Bombay... ...| Weekly ... | Rev. Mr. T. Ib. Abbott —... ae a, 426 

36 | Dnydn Prakash... vee} POONA ose oe ee w- | Mari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan’ 500 
brAhiman); 37. | 

600 


Manager being Dimodar S4vl4ram Yande; 

| Hindu (MardAthn) ; 39. 

38. = Mar4tha Deon Bandhu ...| Kolhapur sov| WW COKIY oes | saviiram Aimritrao Vichare ; Hindu} 1,400 
| (Maratha) ; 30. 


37 «| Indu Prakash —,.. wee| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly | Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


39 | Native Opinion... ...| Bombay... ..., Bi-weekly «| Vinayak Balkrishna Pordnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa-) 500 
| | wan Brihman); 33. | 
AQ | Samarth ae ve) Kolh4pur .. Weekly ... ...| Vintiyak Nardyan Joshiraoy ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 6)() 
ss Brahman); dt | 
4] Shri Sayaji Vijay Seat OMORY 6 So ee ae | Damodar Saviaram Yando; Hindu (Maratha); 4,000 
| ; | aH , | 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... i TR as igh ee es | Dwarktnath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) 600 
| J), | 
' : eg) 
43 | Sudhdrak ... ae ci PCRs ee eee | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,200 
| pawan brahiman) s ode | 
| ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | | 
44 | Q Anglo-Lusitano | oribinyecs sail, WA OOEY ays | Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46... “ 00 
| ANGLO-SINDI. | | 
An | Al-Hay ... iva ~ Sukkur .,. ...| Weekly ... ..| A) English.--Ghulam Hussain Uidiatalla, B.A.,' 1,160 
| ! 1,1.13.; Pleader ; 97. | 
(2) Sindhi.—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
| | | Mubamimadan ; 36, 
46 | Prabhat... see wstHyderahad Do. * sss ...| Lekhraj) Tilokehand ; Hindu (Aynil) ; 42 soe HOU 
| (Sind). 
ay 1 indhl a > x Boer Gind). | Po. | Virnmal Begray; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 00 
| | 
Anoxio-Urpu. | 


| 


4% | Muslim Herald ... ...| Dombay ees a J Aare ...) Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 1,100 
| M vharnmadan 5 De 


ENoLisH, MAKA'THI AND 


| GJUJAKA'TI, | 

4Y | Baroda Vateal ... 1 Baroan: «6 ,..| Weekly ... ...| amy Bantu: Avto ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 coe! = 1,100 
| ! | 

60 | Hind Vijaya is oo Pee Pee ° me | Dalyabhai Kashandas Shah; Windu (Shrawak HOW) 
| x Vania). 
| EnGuisn, MARAT AND : 
| KANARKSE. | 

5]  Kasutiak Pat 1 Deere | Weekiy... © ...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Winda (Linga-} 300 
| | yal); 3h. 

59 | Karnetuk Vaibhav «| Bijdpur .., Se hae f Anny Gopal Jorabur; Windu (Deshasth 800 
i Vaishnay Brahman) ; 42, 

68 | Prakdshak ... eae Ue | ee ae) eee | Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 


nastha Brahman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 
| 


4, mo Bombaense oe rae Bombay vee a Weekly ... a EY X Fernandes ; Goanese ; 37 a oom 500 


GUJARATI, 


6f | Akhbdr-e-lsldm ... ...| Bombay .. a hi) w.| 4zi Inm4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ;| 2,600 
JY, 
56 Akhbf4r-e-Souddgar Or ae 3" me ba | Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 48 | ~—-¥,800 


eee eee 


57 | Bombay Sam4chfr a We. + a, ins ae Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;' 4,000 
Parsi ; 35. 

ee Fn re err “a Weekly ... voe| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 

Brahman) ; 54, 


59 | Broach Samachar... oe ae ern we| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 45... 


€0 { Deshi Mitra . ..| Surat > sae. are ...| K4shidés Bhagv4andas; Hindu (K&chis, i.e., 1,490 
| a vegetable seller); 44, 


No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. ditions Name, caste and age of Editor. Clrcals.- 


Gusanhkti—continued. 


61 | Din Mani... baa e+ Broach ... + Weekly .. vais gare Rangildés Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
Janina); 25. 
= fand si .| Bombay ... | Monthly vo| Bornanji Navroji KAbr&ji; Parsi; 46... ie 725 


| ‘ 
63 | GapSup ... cee side, Ee SS Ses ee Fortnightly  ...; M. C, Ratnégar & Co. .., ea coe - 800 


| 


64 | Hitechchhu oe .. Ahmedabad — ...; Weekly ... eo] KAlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banta) ; 45. 360 


65 | Jain vs oes SA ae cool =e eee bee mee Matechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak 900 
| ania); 30. 

66 | Jadm-e-Jahenoome . Bombay... a oe ..) Ratanshaw rimji Achdria; Parsi; 29 eee! 1,000 

G7 | Kaira Vartaman ... wee Kairie a ee | Kahanddés  Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Poryvad 100 


| Bhravak Vania); 56. 
i, ee al Joshi Chhaganl4l Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 400 
Brihman) ; 46. 


68 | KAthi4widno Him4yati\... Ahmedabad 


+ _ 

e _ 

. ~ . 
eee 


69 oka Miifii eee eee Bombay see eee Bi -woekly 


oe SO ses Ree 
70 | Mahi KAantha Gazette ms Badin. 46, | Weeklyees Motilal Chhot; “9 Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia’ 000 
| | Britian) ; 

71 | Navedri Prak4sh ... coe! TNINVAETI ,,. ey a ae vee! Dustar ji i eal Dastur; Parsi; 56... i #OO 

72 | Nure Klan: eee eos Bombay ... ,..| Monthly... ‘i Nasarwinjt Wirjibhai Patel ; Vérsi ; 38 | 600 
Fey : 7 : 3 

73 | Nyfyadarshak — ... woe Abnnacdadbne ., Portnightly | Guts U4) Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visaphrimdli: 150 
| a Shravak Bania) ; 365, | 

74 | Praja Mitra sa ‘ial WRT UORE ics | Bi-weekly » Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; Sse, 275 

. 4 

| = | 

7 | Praja Pokdr ae ere vei Weekly ... v.| Hormasyi Jammedji; Parsi; 45... ve ey OD 
| | | 7 

"6; Prax4sh and Gadgad&t Bombay... wale rae . Nagindas Mancharam ; Wind (Das Panis) - 1,000 
: | 86, | 

77 | Puneh Wand ee a ee: a igi a een wo Jaminddds Bhayvandés ; Hindu (Surti Dania) ; 550 
| ) 
| ge ae es : 

73 | Sumnshor Vahiadur,.. cov MDINGMAIINA 443; DO, ces vee] ae erie Ritechand; Hindu (Shravak: 150 

| | [3 imi: 4) ; | 
79 «| Sinj Vartaman... w. Bombay ,.. coe, Dsily ove ... Messrs. Aer ore & Oo, Partners be _ 1p 200) 


Ase Ardeshir Byramyi Patel, J. Po; Varai; 19. 

| (2) Rustarmji yramyi Vatche ihian P ATHI 
| 38. | 
| | (5) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, | 

| | 

8 | Sind Vartaman.. tee, Karachi ... veel Weekly oor ist Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 2. 260 


| 
} 


8] «| Stri Bodh ... cee oo» Lombay... ...| Monthly sd 


Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 590 

82 |Surat Akhbar ai eee ...| Weekly w Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... Oe, oOJ 
| 

83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha cl Se ee »..| Anopsi Mancklal Visashrimali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 


| 


6, | 
HiNvs. | 


er ee ~~ 


as |Pand& . «. cee “i Poona ose vo) Weekly oes eo} Govindrao Gangaram Winwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 

) | jari) ; 42; and larabai, wife of thie above; 31. 
g5 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... eitee | eee re si Pandit Lajya Reinji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar 6,200 
chit. | Brihman) ; 39. 


| 
| 
KANARKSE. | 
| 


| Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 1f0 


rh! ii os pa ee Gadag eee od Weekly eee 
8 | Digvijaya (Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. 


37 | Karnatak Vritta «- | Dharwar vee DO, nee wee (1) Shivrarm = Mahddey Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, 
| (2) Anndcharya balAchérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
) Lrg er eee m 5 ah. " 7 
4 Bandhu ss... poe Sees”. eee Lee | eae ..| Gururdo ghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindn 
Te | (Deshasth Brahinan); 41. 


89 | Loka Mitra oe | Haveri (Dhar- Do. ... ...| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 160 

ori. | Brahman) : 28. i ial a 

jah ave con .».| Dharwar aac} Ee one eee! Karmalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- . 

we | h4da Brahman); 41. 

91 | Rasik Ranjini... oo.| Gaday oes ae a ooo} Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kunoja 900 
: Braéhman); 41, 


CON LaowZ 


Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition, 


MARATHI. 


Arunodaya ove soo] LOTR - ce wo) Weekly .- 


A’rydvart eee Dhulia eee ees Do. eee 
Bakul r? ‘as -»+| Ratnagiri i: toe 


Belgaum Samachar fi Belgaum... Re a 
Bhu’‘t oe ue os Bombay ...| Monthly 
Bramhodaya rT a Kolhapur ..o| Weekly ... 


Chandanshu vs ooo} Tasgaon ... jin: ae 


}Chandrakfnt ...  .../Okikedi... ...| Do. 


! 
Chandrodaya a woe| Chiplun ... em eae 


Chikitsak ... ne «es Belgaum ee Do. 


Chitragupta ‘ | We oe 0s Se 


o Dakshin Vritta ... Wi Kolhapur nee Do. 


, | ’ 
104 Deshakélavartam4n ...| Mrandol eee ove Do. 
| | 


105 | Dharma... tebe fet Wal rt eee Do. 


109 


| 


Dharwar Vritta ... an Dharwar ree Do. 


Dnyin S4gar ast woe Kolhapur a. 


| Hindu Punch oe chy. ie Do. 


| 
| Javadddarsh ee .../ Ahmednagar ..| Do. 
i } 


110 | Javadhitechehhu sos so] FOOD - ..3; seek ae 


111 
112 
Lld 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


| 


| Jagatsumachar —... vee Thana... oes Do. 
Kal oni oo of Poona... a ae 
Kalpataru ... a vee Sholapur senl BOs 
Karmanuk o i Poonace. : ey 
Keral Koxil ......| Bombay... _...| Monthly 

Kesar  .., ae bee) Poona ... ...| Weekly... 
Khandesh Chitragupta = Dbulia ... 


Khandesh Vaibhav a: 


Lokamata .,. 08 ...| Vengarla 


Maharashtra Vritta S4tara ... 
Moda Vritta oe Wai 


122 | Mumbai Punch ... +] Kochara... .»-| Monthly 


124 


125 


| 
| 


123 | Mumbai Vaibhav : Bombay... —...| Daily 


; 
i 
} 


| 


i Nasik Vritta _... Nasik 


Mumbai Vaibhav a ae | eer ..| Weekly ... 
Nagar SamAchér.., .| Ahmednagar .,..| Do. 


eee 


Nip4ni Vaibhav ... ..| Nipani ... 


Nydy Sindhu _,,, Ahmednagar 
Pandhari Bhushan Pandharpur 


Pandkari Mitri ... Do. eer 


.| Dhondo K4shin4ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 


.| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


-| Anandrao Rameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
.| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
‘| Rémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Windu (De- 


.| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


.| Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 
...| Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 
»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 

| Rio Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
..| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 
| KAshinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 


| Trimbak A’baji R4aje; Hindu (Kayasth 


| Shivram Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


| Hari Narayan Apte; Windu (Chitpawan 
| Krishnaji N4rd4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
| B4l Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
.| Bhiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 
| R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
.| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


| Vishnu R&mchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 


Bréhman). 


shasth Yajurvedi Br&éhman) ; 34. 


41. 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Préhman); 51. 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
piwan Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahinan); 40. 
42. 
Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 58. 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
Srihman) 3 326 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 56, 
man); 4. 
Brahman); 37- 
piwan Brahman); 51. 
t4oji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Bribman); 74 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
Govind Narayin Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
srthman); 45. 
Brahman) ; 37. 
Bradhman) ; 49. 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
Brahman) ; 26. 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
Brahman); 27. 
38. 


K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
Do. do. ne 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 — «+. 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


(Deshastha Bréhman); 50. _ 
Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


5OO 


-| Hari Bhikiji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 


1,500 
450 
20) 
100 
275 
800—700 
100 
100 
212 
201) 
800) 
uO 
600 
322 
2.500 
200 


5,700 


Brdhman) ; 30. | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman) ; 38 
Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 


100 


oo ee 
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MaRATHI—continued. 


131 | Poona Vaibhav... -+| Poona... ---| Weekly +. ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpiwan 250 


Brihman); 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika ..»| Jalgaon ... ne Te we | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


Brahman) ; 39. 
“a We ka eo| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 


(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
134 | Rivhav Bhushan... sec] SOON ces ik ors oes ..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


135 | Satya Mitra ae ...| Malegaon ye Bi -+-|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 


135 |) Fret. kc oe -«| Islampur 


26. 
136 | Satya Sadan sve iit UR ves wn Oe ee aos! Réoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitptwan Brdh- 200 
man); 62. 


137 | Satya Shodhak ... eee) Ratnagiri ous]: Os | Hari N&ré fyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 


1” Brahm an) ; 60. 


eee e6| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 300 
man); 30. 


138 | Shahu Vijay we, Kolhapur 


159 | Sholdpur Samachar ooo} Sholapur st 10 --.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);45 ~... 400 

140 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..| Shrigonda peak Ee. ee | Balébhai Janubhat; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 1&0 
43. 

141 | Shri Shahu ses soul BOLAPA «ses man Ee ee} Varnan Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 


142 | Shubh Suchak eco ese Do. eee eee Do. 


see | Vishnu Niréyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30. 

Mahidev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33 


‘Ganesh Neréiyan Joshi ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
os Brahman) ; 3. 
5 | Vidya Vilws eee wee} Kolhapur ae, ar fe Shankar Raghunéith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 


| pawan rithman) ; 49. 


143 |Sumant... aha ee tee wel De 


} 
ee8 


144 Udyamotkarsh ... wee| Bombay oe 1 DO 


146 | Vidyarthi ... eos ..| Nandurbar oe ae * |: aeeae ve a Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
srahman) ; 27. 
147 | Vividh Dnyan Vistir —...| Bombay... -»-/ Monthly... ald (I) Vintvak Balkrishna Nadkarni ose we 609 


ae (2) Réinkrishna — Bi: whunath Moramkar ; 

e Hindu (Gaud Siraswat Bréihman). 

148 | Vrittas#r ... ie wee) With ase ooo} Weekly ... . Lakshman Mahivdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 9560 
: 4 pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

en seal Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 

Brihman) ; 38. 


149 Viritta Sudha eee eee S:itara ete ove Do. 


160 | Vyip4ri ... “se ict BOONE. nae it Ge «| Nina Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Drih- 400 
man) ; 38 


SIN DI. 


151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... vee} AKarechi,,. ---| Weekly ... aoe! | Dh; armsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 


152 | Muir-ul-Islam ... ak es ees oC aaa ee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
«66. 
| ; 

163 | Sind Sudhar coe wee} D0. vee wee! Doe we eee, Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 500 


154 |Sookree ... eee coo D0. cee a ee ns wes' Jhamatmal Lilechand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 


Urpo. 


155 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eer Bombay eee 


Monthly ..| Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 


156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur a sas o++| Weekly see .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Fatrakh;} 1,800 
7 Muhammadan ; 50, 


157 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. eee eee Do. 


+e eee eee eee ae 


158 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar ooo] DO. oe = eee] Daily wee = «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muha mmadan ; £ 


159 | Tejarati Gazette .+. soe] Do. ove sel Monthly. «| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 265. 


ee} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
(Shaik); 35. 


169 Toh fa-i- Deccan eee PYT) Poona eee eee Weekly eee 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Nam®, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


MARA’THI AND Ka’/NARRSE. 


161 | Chandrika ,,, eee eo} Bagalkot wo| Weekly ee «ee Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smiirta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND UrRpw. 


162 | Champavati ase »-.| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré4jurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. ' 
163 | Gulbarga Sam4char ».| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ... ---| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


| 4,5. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


ie eS Aer ies .--| Bombay... -o+| Weekly... a Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 cess = 700 


| | | 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the] number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a (3{ = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical.as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Y 


Additions to, and alteration; in, the list oc Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name cf Publication. 


rt ee ee + 


ANGLO-MARA’THI. 


364A Fatehsinh Gazette 
| 


39A| Prekshak ccc ee! Satara 


eed 


: 
Where Published, | Kdition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| 
Baroda | Weekly ... Shah Maneklal Ambdéram Doctor; Hindu} 1,000 
! (Bania). 
| Do. . Ganesh Ballél Phansilkar; Hindu) 500 
| (Karhada Brahmin) ; 32, | 


( 


N.B.—The Indian Municipal Journal has ceased to exist, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Russo-Japanese war reminds us of the old story in which a 
dei giant makes friends with a dwart and heholding a 
Pras, abe rnguaay = oe beautiful damsel in the company of some Saracens 
Keeari (116), 3rd May. incites the dwarf to attack them and carries her 
away while his companion bears the brunt of the 
battle, If England be substituted for the giant, Japan for the dwarf, Russia for 
the Saracens and Tibet for the fair damsel in this story, it will be at once trans- 
formed into a living picture of the present situation in the Far Kast. England’s 
lust for the gold mines of Tibet is atthe root of the war. ‘Transvaal fell a 
victim to the same lust, but Tibet, owing to the absence of patriots like Botha 
and De Wet, is destined to fall an easy prey to England, ‘Tho Tibetans 
scom to imperfectly appreciate the valuc of independence and the evils of 
slavery. Mineral woalth was once looked upon. by people as a blessing, but. it 
has now beon turned into a curse owing to the world being overrun by 
marauders and robbers. India was formerly reputed to be the land of gold, 
but her fame in this respect has brought her to-day to a plight too terrible to 
be contemplated with equanimity. far more blessed is the country which 
possesses iron deposits, for these can he utilised in manufacturing rifles 
and swords wherewith other nations like India can be robbed of their wealth 
and reduced to everlasting slavery. Another reason why ‘Tibet will fall an 
easy victim to Ingland is that the States which flourish in its neighbourhood 
being ignorant of the value of independence have failed to do their duty towards 
her ; nay, some States like Nepal and Bhutan are overjoyed at the prospect of 
the sacrifice of Tibetan independence at the altar of slavery. 


2. he operations in Somaliland have been abandoned, but no per- 
manent impression has been made upon the Mullah, 
Abandonment of the Soma- ‘The latter has taken refuge in Italian territory, 
sand campaigns whence he will sally out again to harass the British. 
Kesare (116), ord May ; if ee . % AK: x) : : 
Kurnitak Vritta (87), 26th 1m fact, the British Ministry perpetrated a serious 
April, blunder in undertaking the Somaliland campaign. 
Kven if that desert country had been conquered, 
it would hardly have been a source of strength to the British Mmpire cither 
from a political or a commercial point of view. As it is, the blood and treasure 
of India have been wasted in a fruitless enterprise, and British fame has been 
tarnished. Notwithstanding this, the British Ministers indulge in the vain- 
glorious boast that the Mullah has been completely humbled down. This 
shows that it is the British Ministry and not the so-called mad Mullah who must 
disclaim all pretensions to sanity of mind. |The Kurndtak Vritta makes some- 


what similar comments. | 


on 


3. Resolution, energy and an indomitable will can enable a man to 
accomplish any object on which he sets his heart. 

Alleged present condition ‘The example of Mnglishmen who by strength of will 
of India and means of and perseverance have established their dominion in 
eT Sukaes Gant, Lndia affords a striking illustration of this truth. 
(36a), Ist May. What a great shame it is that; we should have 
permitted a people living thousands of miles away to 

reduce us to subjection! Ircland was some years ago condemned to slavery 
like ourselves, but of late she has partially recovered her independence by the 
combined and energetic efforts of her people. It isdeplorable that the Indians 
instead of striving to slacken the bonds of foraign yoke should suffer them to be 
tightened more and more. If we had been bent upon gaining independence 
like the Irish or the Japanese, we could have attained that end long ago, butebeing 
inured to slavery and hypnotised by the crooked policy of the British, we are 
indifferent about our condition although we are steadily drifting towards utter 
ruin and decay. A nation which lacks independence, self-respect, self-reliance, 
manliness and patriotism is destined to be trampled down by foreigners, 
Our political servitude has brought us to a plight worse than that of the 
slaves in West Africa. Just as the sugar-cane is thrown away alter its 
juico has been extracted in a sugar-cano press, so the English have spurned us 
after squeezing all substance out of us. ‘They boast of being masters of India, 
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but the country is at present like a dead lion preyed upon by vultures, Mr. 
Hume lately said that Indians themselves are to blame for their present con- 
dition, but how can our educated men whose sole ambition is to ape foreign 
manners realize this fact ? The Japanese have attained their present greatness 
not by wearing pantaloons and smoking cigars, but by quietly acquiring useful 
knowledge-from foreigners. So long as we are not actuated by such patriotism 
our condition is sure to deteriorate steadily. 


4, The light of learning and wisdom first shone in India and thence its 
beams travelled far and wide into all parts of the 
aux @ceaue soon o-~ WOFKG. We can, therefore, rightly feel proud of our 
Barat (94), Ist May. glorious past, but to be constantly thinking of it 
without making an effort to emerge from our present 
state of misery is a weakness and a folly. Selfishness, combined with our 
disinclination to adapt ourselves to surrounding circumstances and to 
perform the duties which new conditions impose upon us, has been the cause 
of our decadence. If we remember our glorious past and rouse ourselves 
to strenuous exertion, it will not be impossible for us to regain our former 
ereatness. Individual happiness does not exist in this world, and an attempt 
at self-aggrandisement is not calculated to bring us lasting benefit. We 
must remember that our country’s good is our own and should, therefore, 
spare no pains to promote it. Mahratta history teaches us that selfishness 
and iack of unity among the various Mahratta States invited foreigu interference 
and eventually brought about the downfall of the whole Mahratta confederacy. 
On the other hand, Athens and Sparta rose to the zenith of power and prosper- 
ity, because the people of those States were actuated by a spirit of union and 
a desire to merge their individual interests into those of the community at large. 
Wein India at the present juncture must content ourselves with loving our 
country, for the time has not yet arrived when we can do more, 


5, The Samarth publishes a contributed article on the physique of Indian 
students of which the substance is as follows :—Indian 
Reflections on the alleged students of the present day are feeble in physique. 
decline in tho physique of Qnly 150 years ago the Mahrattas braved the fatigue 
Indian students. ; ; 
Samarth (40), 4th May. 20d hardships of a march on foot as far as distant 
Bengal, but our past strength has now decuyed and 
we have grown as mild as lambs, We are at present capable of only indulging 
in empty talk. The deterioration of our bodily health must be regarded in 
the light of a serious national calamity. Our children will be even more 
enervated and sickly than ourselves and wallow in ignorance and subjection. 
Government have provided us with the means of improving our health, but 
our physical weakness is always on the increase. ‘his can be attributed to 
our ill-luck or to the circumstances in which we are now placed, If this 
state of things continues for some time more, the Aryan nation will eventually 
become extinct. But what is the use of complaining when fortune frowns 
upon us? We must bow tothe inevitable. The memory of our ancestors will no 
doubt fill our minds with grief, but we must have patience. When the present 
unlucky age has passed away, all our desires will be fulfilled, Let us direct 
our thoughts towards religion, for thereby we can hope to alleviate our sorrow. 


6, Even a superficial examination of the debate in Parliament on the 
Tibet mission reveals the habitual tendency of Eng- 
The Tibet Mission. lishmen, whether Liberals or Conservatives, to discard 
Kesari (116), srd May; 4) principles of justice and morality while dealin 
Kaiser-i-Hind (25), Ist May, : ; ar ? Te, 
Eng. cols, with questions affecting the interests of India or the 
: independence of inoffensive Asiatic nations. Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech shows that in sophistical reasoning he can give points even 
to the wolf in the fable. He asked Parliament to permit the mission to. 
undertake military operations in Tibet at India’s cost, because the mission, he 
argued, was originally a peaceful one and was subsequently converted into an 
expedition through the fault of the Tibetans, who carried on secret intrigues with 
Russia, removed telegraph posts on the Indian frontier and imposed a duty 
of 10 per cent. on Indian goods. Mr. Brodrick’s arguments commanded ready 
assent in Parliament, because it is well-known that the Indian army will 
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not scruple to fire at any one whon ordered to do so by British Generals, 
and the Indian treasury will, at the bidding of its British custodians, readily 
pour out its coffers in pursuit of any unprofitable enterprise. It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Brodrick’s motion on the subject was carried by an _ over- 
whelming majority. When it is a question of imposing a duty on tea or 
enhancing the income-tax, the two parties in Parliament join issue with a 
vengeance, ana when a division is taken the votes are found to be nearly equal 
on both sides, or the Ministry wins by a narrow majority. It is notorious, 
however, that the Opposition’ invariably supports the Ministry, when the 
division is upon some such question as despoiling Tibet and butchering her 
people at the expense of the half-starved Indians. | ‘This docs not look like ruling 
Over a population of 30 crores: it argues an open betrayal of the interests 
committed to one’s charge, |Commenting upon the belated sanction given b 

Parliament to the Tibet mission, the A atser-i-Jlind remarks :—“ The hold of 
Parliament on India is nominal, and Viceroys of the imperious character of 
Lord Curzon, owing no allegiance and discarding all responsibility, are certain, 
in the long run, to become entirely independent of that authority, with the 
resulf that they will be the mischievous pioneers of the disintcgration of the 
British Emyire itself.’ ] 


7. “ We are sure Lord Ampthill, who has earned for himself the esteem 
and affection of the people of the Southern Presi- 
Pie _ Excellency’ Lord dency, will, as officiating Viecroy, maintain his repu- 
oe tation unimpaired,.......... [tis very difficult in these 
Gujaraty Punch (22), 1st ; ; 
May, Eng. cols. days for a pro-Consul to hold the scales even between 
apie — : . ° . 
natives and Kuropeans in India, but Lord Ampthill 
has been able to steer clear of the rock of failure and disappointment in this 
direction...... .... The only drawback of the situation is the existence at Simla 
and Calcutta of an intoxicating atmosphere created and contaminated by the 
presumptuous advisers of the Viceroy, but we hope Lord Ampthill’s discretion 
and independence will provide him with a powerful antjdote against the poison 
and plague of the Viceregal entourage.” 


8. “ Although we may never have occasion to hail Lord Curzon as our 
: _ Viceroy again, it does not necessarily follow that in Lord 
nN Phomin (12), 30th April ; Ampthill we have got the right man for the office... ... 
tae Opinion (39), Ist May, a nee all ” Se Pern ar cigs 
Eng. cols. dis Lordship has received his political training ab 
the feet of Mr. Chamberlain, and may even be supposed 
to share his late Chief's fiscal views. He was Mr. Chamberlain’s Private 
Secretary before he came out as Governor of Madras, and tiat act, coupled 
With the frequent assurances he has given tothe world that he continues to be 
loyal to the teachings of his Chief, ought to lead those who are singing such 
loud hallelujahs at his temporary appointment to the Indian Viceroyalty to 
itch their hopes in a lower key....-...... We are afraid the memory of our 
public men is apt to be short at times, else before speaking of Lord Ampthill’s 
sympathy with the educated classes they would have remembered the virulent 
attack he made in one of his Convocation addresses in Madras on the educated 
classesin general, and journalists and public men in particular.......... Lor 
ourselves we refuse to be either unduly jubilant or deprossed at Lord Ampthill’s 
appointment to officiate as Lord Curzon’s loewm tenenus. le has been more 
than two years in Madras, and if all the record that he has to show to his 
credit during that period is the passing of a Labour Act which has been dubbed 
a Slave Act and the introduction of the Madras City Municipal Bill, how 
could he be reasonably expected to hasten the advent of the millenium in 
India.” [The Native Opinion also makcs adverse remarks on Lord Ampthill’s 


appointment. | 


9. Lord Ampthill’s rule in Madras has,been marked by a spirit of 
genuine sympathy for the masses, and we hope that 

Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 2nd His Lordship will carry that spirit with him in 
May; Akhbér-e-Souddgar(E6), the higher sphere of activity to which he has just 
2nd May. been called. His Lordship belongs to the same school 
of politics as Lord Curzon and can, therefore, be 


expected to push forward the beneficent policy inaugurated by the latter in the 
con 194—4 
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Indian administration. [The Akhbar-c-Souddgur also pays a warm tribute of 
praise to Lord Ampthill for his independent, far-sighted and sympathetic views, 
and observes that the Indian people will rejoice te see His Lordship permanent- 
ly installed on the Viceregal masnad, should the political situation at Home 
prevent Lord Curzon from returning to India at the end of his bricf holiday. | 


10, “It is admitted on all hands that Lord Curzon’s regime was one of 
| extraordinary activity and energy......... His Lordship 
Le SEES has indeed infused life and vigour into the organism 
Gujarati Punch (22), Ist ‘i , 
May, ing. cols. of the Government.......... Almost every branch of 
the public service has felt the impulse of His Lord- 
ship’s strong individuality. It is true that we look in vain in the pages of 
Indian Ilistory for an equally energetic Viccroy, butit is also true that we 
look in vain for an equally hypocritical one. To an observer nothing is more 
strikingly conspicuous than the wide gulf that separates ILlis Lordship’s 
magniloquent speeches from his acts.......... Instances might be multiplied 
to prove to the hilt the hollowness of his professions. Never was a divorce 
between speech and action, promise and performance, precept and example, 
more complete........... Reaction and revolution have been the order of the day 
during Lord Curzon’s regime ; retrogression, the pivot of his policy. J‘ormer 
Viecroys ignored public opinion; Lord Curzon insulted it. Former Viceroys 
professed little and did nothing; Lord Curzon professed much and did little. 
The ‘Tibet mission has done its missionary work by massacring 750 Tibetans. 
The Universities Act has put back educational progress by half a century 
and damped the ardour and aspirations of educatcd Indians. The Official 
Secrets Act has muzzled the mouths of newspaper editors, ‘The settlement of 
the Berar question has alienated the sympathies of a large section of the 
public. The Delhi Darbar has caused the British Government to forfeit the 
loyalty of the Indian people. No wonder, then, that the country is nursing 
ascething, though quiet, ciscontent. No wonder that prejudice and suspi- 
gion run hi¢h.......... The miglity fabric of the British Indian Empire has lost 
in strength and durability on account of the shock given to it by a series of 
reactionary and mischievous measures, Hig Lordship’s announcement of the 
abolition of competitive examinations for the public service has fanned the 
fire of disloyalty, disaffection and discontent and provoked the unexpressed 
hostility of the cducated elite of India. The step will foster the mean arts of 
flattery, jobbery and nepotism.......... Its indirect result will be to encourage 
ignorance and illiteracy—a result which Government obviously aim at with a 
view to check the legitimate aspirations of Indians.....,..... An indirect repudi- 
ation and an open violation of the Magna Charta of India form the sum total 
of Lord Curzon’s narrow-minded statesmanship........... The annals of Indian 
history fail to furnish the example of a Viceroy with such indefatigable energy 
and transcendent ability employed to the detriment of the interests of India 
and her people....... As regards sinister encroachments upon popular rights, 
imperial Jingoism and debased State morality Lord Curzon is without a rival 
in the field of Viceroyalty. His Lordship leaves the shores of India un- 
regretted, unremembcred and unrenowned because his policy has been reaction- 
ary with a vengeance.” 


11. “ After a full five years’ stay in India Lord Curzon set sail on his 
homeward journey last week, ‘The expectation that 
Malritta (20), Ist May; his absence from India will be only temporary has 
Eoraline calves (62), <08 helped to make his departure a simple and colourless 
ay; Kalpataru (115), lst 4, | iiges 
May. affair.,........ To usit is all the same whether he 
returns or not. His Lordship’s policy has by this time 
been sufficiently stereotyped to enable the people to pass their verdict on it. There 
is nodoubt that at the end of five years Lord Curzon goes back to England a 
much wiser man than he camd¢,*but the people of India have cause for being 
much sadder than they were when His Lordship Janded in Bombay five years 
AQO....+.- In judging of Lord Curzon one must neccssarily differentiate bet- 
ween the individual and the ruler. It goes without saying that on the personal 
side Lord Curzon has completely succeeded in winning the admiration of even the 
people of this country,......... But when we come to judge of Lord Curzon as 
a ruler we cannot speak of him in high terms of praise. India asa nation has 
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lost during his administration precisely in the same proportion as Imperial 
England has gained. Wesay this advisedly because there exists a stand- 
ing divergence between British and Indian interests—divergence which Lord 
Curzon has done nothing to diminish, but has only emphasised and widened. 
His administration has been vigorous, but it has not been distinguished by genero- 
sity or large-heartedness, ‘The conservative bent of his mind not only came 
in the way of India’s advance on national lines, but in some cases it posi- 


tively led him to put back the hands of the clock of progress.......... Nor 
can Lord Curzon be pronounced to be altogether free from the charge of 
Ny pocrisy......... . The popular verdict on Lord Curzon must be that far from 


helping to lift India in status or prosperity, he has forged one more link in 
the chain of abject. bondage which unites hor to England.”? [The Karnatuk 
Patra also expresses strong disapproval of the c¢eneral trend of Lord Curzon’s 
policy. The Kalpalarw also complains that the progress of India has been 
hampered in various directions during Lord Curzon’s regime. It adds that lord 


Curzon carries sugar in his tongue, but poison in his heart, and fears that the 


people of India will be reduced toa state of abject slavery if he enters upon 
a second term of Viceroyalty. | 


12. “When that boastful individual, known as George Nathaniel 
| | a Curzon, whom the facetious aneh correctly dubbed 
Oriental Ikeniew (11), 4th the ‘superior purzon,” was suddenly unlifted f 
May. it I 1, was suddenly uplifted from 
his modest post of Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and raised to the exalted dignity of Viceroy of India, we 
distinctly remember the Cassandra-like waraing which was given at the 
time about the probable character of his administration by the mora sagacious 
and experienced section of the Indian Press,.......... Lord Curzon, before he 
came to India as Viceroy, was known to entertain reactionary ideas. Le had 
come to regard himself as destined by an inscrutable Providence to be another 
Bismarck or Disracli, His dle is to play the unmitigated autocrat—the Imperial 
Cxesar whom Rome and the ancient world humbly obeyed, Jt was owing 
to these ideals of Mr, Curzon, abundantly manifested in his specehes and books 
of travel, that the microscopic minority of the Indian Press, which has 
for years closely watched the trend of policy of the Indian Government, 
sounded the tocsin of alarm and warned {ndians against placing confidenee 
in their new Viccroy. It advised a strong mental reservation and gave 
the further counsel of perfection not to judge him by his earliest utterances, 
but by his subsequent acts, ‘heirs were indeed prophetic words, and never 
has a politi¢al prophecy been fulfilled, Cassandra-like, in letter and spirit, more 
abundantly than in the case of the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Ife began with 
sweet words of ‘courage and sympathy’ the moment he set his foot on the 
shores of Bombay us Viceroy, but the five years’ ‘ strenuous’ government 
of the people has only proved that these words were more like Dead 
Sea apples, beautiful to behold, but all ashes and bitter to tho taste. The 
courage proved to be the courage of the big-bully afraid to brave the wrath 
of his own countrymen, but always alert to denounce and strike the uninfluential 
and inarticulate, the helpless and down-trodden population. Lis sympathy, again, 
as his deeds have now abundantly demonstrated, was far from genuine. It 
was more of the crocodile order, and therefore the more calamitous, Lle com- 
menced his carecr as Viceroy by a Sugar Act under the hollow pretext of 
protecting the native sugar industry, when he had actually brought a mandate 
in his pocket to help Mauritius by means of the legislation, and he ended his 
career by enacting two of the worst Acts which over disfigured the Indian Statute- 
Book....... ‘here are no legislative measures of his regime which can bear compa- 
rison to theso two in point of repression and reaction. ‘They were a part of that 
wholesale policy of reaction which he brought with him from England, but which 
for a time he endeavoured to disguise. Similarly with ail his blatant utter- 
ances regarding the public service—utterances only given out in the sweetest of 
sweet sentences only to collapse like the wind-bag. In this matter he trampled 
under foot the Proclamation of the Queen and many a State document published 
on the subject since. ‘Lhe educated native was first stroked on the back in order 
that His Lordship might find it smoother later on to revive the burning ashes of 
his reactionary policy at the proper psychological moment, His so-called 
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‘strenuous ’ administrative activity was nothing but a flash in the pan, intended 
only to set the ignorant world admiring for the moment, It has hardly 
pleased the permanent bureaucracy of the land. There is a sullen resentment 
at his many pompous acts to attain greater ‘ceffliciency’—an utterly hollow 
aud misleading word. Let His Lordship permanently leave the Viceroyalty, 
and it will soon be found how his administrative efficiency vanishes into 
thin air and how the bureaucracy once more relapses into its old ways. 
His twelve problems are a misnomer, and he has not heen,able to solve 
even two-thirds of them........... Ile has never gone at the root of many 
of them. His remedies are mere palliatives, and therefore worse than the 
diseases sought to be cured,......... The burning problem of problems, affecting 
the daily domestic life of the people, he never cared to touch while giving 
smooth promises of taking it on hand, What progress has Ilis Lordship made 
during his five years’ rule in reference to the problem of ameliorating the 
condition of the indigent peasantry ?......... Will his so-called reforms make the 
lot of the rayat happier Will the luckless cultivator now get at Jeast one full 

But it is no use dilating on this unpleasant subject. Our sole 
purpose in writing this article is to convince those who are still blind that Lord. 
Curzon was a reactionary ‘Tory of Tories sent out here with the special ob ject 
of carrying out the reactionary policy which is now gaining ascendancy in 
England itself, regardless of all consequences. ILe was sent hero to rule 
India as an irresponsible Dictator, Indians are to be thrown back to the 
condition of hewers of wood and drawers ol water, while Inglishmen, of the 
Imperial type, are to reign supreme in this ancient, but unhappy land. 
England will rue the day when she sends out’ Viccroys of the mischievous and 
odious typeof Lord Curzon to govern her greatest dependency. She will 
thereby ultimately toll her own death-knoll.”’ 


138, ‘ Lord Curzon lelt these shores yesterday amidst the customary official 
pomp and pageantry. The popular verdict as to the 
character of his five years’ administration as a whole 
is decidedly unfavourable. Lord Curzon will go 


Kaiser-t-Ttind = (25), Ist 
May, Ming. cols, 


down in history as the most reactionary, and, therefore, the least popular of all 
Viceroys, There is not a singic act of his which could be poimted out as 
having been conceived for the permanent good of the people. Goody, goody 
in smail matters, he has proved to be the very reverse of it in matters of the 
most vital importance to the people at large. ILis domestic policy is one lone 
series of futile efforts, by means of pagked Commissions, to institute adminis- 
trative reforms which are destined to be mere illusory make-shilts. ‘The chief 
pivot of his policy was to set back the hands of the dial of Indian progress all 
along the line, and to repress by his imperious will all legitimate aspirations of 
the Indians. Je smothered local self-government in Caleutta, and his cvil 
example has been followed by Madras. Ile tore to pieces the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service Commission for the morc extensive employment of 
natives in the higher offices of the State, Le trampled under foot the gracious 
Proclamation of the Queen, twice re-aflirmed. Ue set at defiance the Charter 
Act of 1853 which abolished all qualifications of race and creed and proseribed a 
voverning caste in India. Ile threw to the winds the Magna Charta of 1654 
on Indian Mducation. Sle laid the axe atthe root of Jugher cducation, Ie 
foryed stronger chains of revenuc assessments for the impoverished rayats. Ife 
curtailed the freedom of the Press and the liberty of the subject. Lle 
centralised all financial powers. And lastly, he reduecd Native Princes to a state 
of vassalage........ Lfis foreign policy has been equally disastrous when viewed 
from the higher stand point of political morality. ec has wage an unequal war 
against a helpless and defenccless neighbour, and he hag tried to play the 
role of Imperial Ceesar in the Persian Gulf and on the Mekran Coast without 
doing anything more tangible than arousing a bitter feeling of hostility against 
a rival Asiatic Power. In short, Lord Curzon came out to India with a 
reactionary policy in his pocket and has done his best with an iron hand, a 
brazen will and a honeyed tongue to carry it out as strenuously as possible..,...... 
He came with the fixed idea that India could only be governed as Oriental 
despots govern Turkey and Persia, Afghanistan and ‘Turkestan. Ile cast 
behind him the governing genius of the Anglo-Saxon race in order to adopt the 
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condemned methods of Asiatic rulers. Ife began by talking in magniloquent 
terms of justice and sympathy, till in high affairs of State both were ruthlessly 
ignored, He talked the smoothest of smooth platitudes in simulated strains of 
earnestness, only to demonstrate most glaringly his own insincority. Eo posed as 
a true friend of Indians in order to unmask himself in the end and show himself 
as their unfriendly ruler. LHe proclaimed that he had come to India to govern 
the country for the Indians, but he stayed to prove that India was to be the 
happy hunting-ground of the governing race. We do not believe the people 
desire that he should enter on a second term of Viceroyalty.’’ 


14, “ Lord Curzon bade an au revoir to India yesterday. The Indian pross 
has praised and abused him in turns, and not in- 
frequently misrepresented his views and actions, and 
at last let him depart from these shores unwept, 
unhonoured and unsuny......... . But with the exception of the Official Secrets 
Act, for the passing of which there was absolutely no necessity, and the 
Universities Act, which is after all not so bad as it is painted by the Indian 
press, nor so good and beneficial as it is represented to be by the Government, 
Lord Curzon’s administration may well be described to be a vreat success. A 
more masterful and resourceful ruler has never occupied the Vicoreval throne. 
veeseeeee Lord Curzon, like some of the best rulers in the world, has committed 
many blunders. But when we judge of his regime as a whole wo have no 
hesitation in saying that a more cultured, a more broad-minded and a more 
conscientious Viceroy has never ruled the country........... [t would be a 
calamity if Ulis Lordship is not able to return to India to give the finishing 
strokes to the numerous important reforms which he has takon in hand, and 
pushed forward with such consummate ability, tact and firmness.’ [In its 
vernacular columns the same paper remarks :-—l'he Bombay Corporation has 
acted unwisely in not presenting a farewell address to Lord Curzon on the 
eve of his departure from India. It has laid itself open to the charge of 
ingratitude toa Viceroy who has worked heart and soul for the good of the 
country. It is not often that India has the good fortune of being ruled by 
Viceroys of the type of Lord Curzon, who, in his sincoro desire to deal 
fairly by the natives, has not even feared to face the hostility of his own 
countrymens| 


Rist Goftar (29), Ist May, 
ny, cols. 


15. “To-day the most commanding and brilliant personality India has 
known for a long time leaves our shores alter a period 
of incessant and unremitting activity. Our regret at 
parting with Lord Curzon, however, is tempercd by 
the happy prospect that his absence from our midst will only be of short 


QO Anylo-Lusitano (A4), 
30th April, Ming. cols. 


duration........... Lord Curzon has soared high above any other Viceroy that we 
have known............. Hlis has been a personality to be loved, admired and 


respected,.......... It would take volumes to convey to the ordinary mind the 
magnitude of the task which Lord Curzon so boldly undertook and which he has 
so successfully carried out,......... very department of the Public Service has 
received the impress of his magic touch. Nothing has escaped his vigilance 
and his penetrating intellect. Lt appears incredible for one ian to have accom- 
plished so much within so short atime. It is the work of a Itlereules, It is 
gratifying to note that Lord Curzon’s great services are gratefully acknowledged 
by each and every section of the Indian population........ Apart from his splendid 
achievements in matters of administration, his carnestness, his untiring zeal and 
activity, and, above all, his high sense of duty have marked him out as an ideal 
ruler...... .... ous, Goans, his name is associated with all that is brilliant and 
noble, His visit to Goa has endeared him to us. It was regarded as a compli- 
ment, and Goans all over India felt proud of it. In Goa itself he became the idol 
of the population. No Viceroy has succeeded in winning the hearts of the 
people so completely as Lord Curzon.” 


16. Lord Curzon’s departure from India last Saturday was a very tame 
a and cold affair. No doubt salutes were fired in his 
Kal (132), Oth Muy. honour and Government officials and flatterers had 
assembled at the bandar to bid him farewell, but marks of popular 
esteem were nowhere to be witnessed. In truth, the Indians, who have been 
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unremittingly persecuted by the plague of Lord Curzon’s so-called reforms, 
are rejoiced at His Lordship’s departure, His measures may have benefited 
Government, but have only served to aggravate our condition of servitude. 
When Lord Ripon left the shores of India, his course homewards was be- 
friended unseen by the prayers of the grateful millions whom he had blessed by his 
beneficent administration, but Lord Curzon during his present journey is 
probably attended by different visions. Perhaps the shades of the innocent, 
Tibetans, who were massacred in cold blood at Tuna, are hovering round 
the Arabia which takes His Lordship to KMngland, Very likely he hears 
their terrific shrieks in his dreams; his imagination involuntarily gives shape 
and form to their ghastly images; they embitter his joy, disturb his tranquillity 
and strike terror into his heart. We wish Lord Curzon a hon voyage. May 
God bless him, though he did no good to India ! 


17. Lord Curzon departed from Indian shores yesterday without receiv- 
ees ing any mark of esteem from the public, The 
_ Gujarati (20), Ist May ; complete absence of any public demonstrations in his 
Mumbai Vaihhan (125), 2nd Rae ° ese 
ic. honour shows that LLis Lordship has forfeited all 
i claims to public gratitude by deliberately setting at 
naught the sweet promises and assurances he made while assuming the 
reins of office. IJLis mischievous and reactionary policy has been fraught with 
immense and far-reaching evils to India, Ile has completely crushed the 
aspirations of the Indians and hag thereby made it clear that [Mnglishmen of 
to-day are not imbued with that love of liberty for which their forefathers acquired 
renown in past history, Lord Curzon, however, must bear in mind that the 
Indians will not be content to remain in a state of permanent bondage and 
blind subservience to authority without making heroic efforts to emancipate 
them-elves, and that even the most autocratic pro-consul will be obliged, 
in the long run, to concede their legitimate demands, All India heartily 
wishes that circumstances may conspire to prevent Lord Curzon from entering 
upon a fresh term of Viceroyalty. [The Mumbai Vauibhay romarks:—The 
arrival of Lord Curzon in Bombay last Saturday and his departure from 
Indian shores passed off without any bustle. Government officials, Anglo- 
Indians and some of our native leaders no doubt bade him a hearty farewell, 
but the mass of the people showed no enthusiasm on the occasion. This was 
as it should be, inasmuch as his administration has done more harm than good 


to India. ] 


18. “The London Times has given a pretty exhaustive summary of the 
principal recommendations of the Police Commis- 
ANteported recommendations sion. What would have been the fate of the paper 
of the Police Voumiasion. which had published such a resumé in this country ? 
Watseretellind (25), Int - ae gi 
May, Eng. cols, Would the Government have considered it an offence 
under the provisions of its new-fangled Official Secrets 
Act and prosecuted the paper? It then comes to this, that it is penal to 
divulge an official secret so-called in India, but not so if it is done in England 
or elsewhere.......... This very first instance of the diselosure of an_ official 
secret of the Government of India after the passing of the Act shows plainly 
that it is absurd to expect secrets of this character to remain undisclosed.......... 
We are inelined to suspect, however, that the India Office itgelf has a hand 
in the publication of the Report. he document has been deliberately 
published with a view to feel the pulse of the Indian public. Weshould not be 
surprised if there is a division in the generally compact camp of the India 
Counci]. One party may not believe all the hard things said of the Indian Police. 
Another may be willing to go in for root and branch reform on the lines 
suggested by the Commission. And it is a well-known official strategem that 
when such a conflict of opinion arises the Press should be taken into confidence 
in order to sound which way fhe wind of public opinion blows, ‘This may be 
reasonably taken to be the key to the present publication of the Report 
by the Zimes...,....... It is a matter of satisfaction to note that the Commission 
has deliberately placed on record what was in the mouth of the man in the 
street for years and years as regards the unspeakable abuses of the Police 
administration in India.......... If the proposed reforms prove to be of a really 
wholesome nature, we are sure it will be said of the Police Commission, 
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whatever else may be thought of the general run of Lord Curzon’s Commissions, 
that its appointment has resulted in some good. he people will cry with one 
voice that at last a deliverance from the long-continued zoolum of the Police is 
near at hand.” 


19, “The London Dimes has once more been the privileged organ for the 
ee publication of a confidential official papor. Tho 
Muhrdtia (19), Ist May; Police Commission was run at the exponse entirely of 

Kesari (116), 8rd May; Jli- ; fe ac ante ; 
teehchhn (64), 6th May. the Indian people. he Indian people wero primarily 
concerned with the results of its deliberations. The 
entire native press demanded an carly publication . of the Commission’s 
report, and the unusual delay in such publication even formed a topic of 
interpellation in the Supreme Legislative Council andl in Parliament. In 
the face of these facts, is it not an irony that we should have to be 
indehted to the London Times for a distant, glimpse of the Police Commission’s 
report? But we are already too familiar with the typical ovils of a foreign 
Government to make a grievance of the patronage and privilege which a 
semi-official London newspaper enjoys. What would be divulgement. of 
an official secret, in the case of a native journal passes by the dignified 
title of a journalistic enterprise in the case of an Mnglish newspaper!......... 
The contents of the report show that perhaps there was good cause forthe Govern- 
ment to pause and consider whether they should publish a document which con- 
ained such a severe indictment of the working as well as the administration of 
the Police Department. Again, if may perhaps be recollected that some Indian 
critics had surmised that the Commission’s report containgg certain recommenda- 
tions which were too good to be acted upon consistently with the policy of 
shutting out the sons of the soil from the higher appointments in the Police De- 
partment, and that consequently Government must, have had some inisgiving as to 
offering the report as it was for publication. ‘This surmise will receive some 
justification from the contents of the report now disclosed... ‘lhe Commission have 
on the whole arrived at sensible conelusions on the subject entrusted to them for 
investigation and criticism,......... Weare glad to note that the very first 
remedy which suggests itself to the Commission for romedying the oxisting 
evils is the reorganisation of the non-ollicial Police and securing the aid of the 
Village Police. The low pay of Police constables in the lower grades has 
attracted the attention of the Commission, and its proposed increase will serve 
to remove one of the causes of dishonesty and corruption in the lower ranks of 
the Poliee......... The Commission’s recommendation that recruitment to the 
middle grades of the Police service should be made not from the ministerial or 
subordinate ranks, but independently from men of social status and education 
would, if carried out, naturally lead toa better recruitment of the higher grades of 
Inspectors. ‘The Commission have used desorvedly strong language in exposing 
and condemning the manner in which appointments to the posts of Superinten- 
dents of Police are made at present......... ‘The recommendations of Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s Commission are conceived ina reforming spirit, and though 
there is not much justification for the increase of pay suggested for the posts of 
Assistant Superintendents so as to make them more comfortable berths for 
Europeans, still we must gratefully recognise that part of the proposed increase 
of expenditure on the Department will go to make the lot of the constables of the 
lower grades more tolerable, and that if the Commission’s recommendations are 
earried out the sons of the soil will come in for a greater share of the higher 
posts in the Police Department,.......... to Lord Curzon undoubtedly belongs 
the credit of tackling the important question of Police reform in an earnest 
and sympathetic spirit.” [The Aesari makes similar comments and takes credit 
to itself for having long since put forward some of the suggestions now embodied 
in the report. It adds that the impunity with which confidential documents of 
the Indian Government can be published in Kngland shows that the Official 
Secrets Act is primarily intended by Lord Curzon for facilitating the incarceration 
of native newspaper editors, ‘The /litechchhu disapproves of the Commission’s 
suggestion to recruit the higher grades of the Police service by men imported 
from England, and observes that corruption among the Police can be effectually 
checked not by altering the present system of recruiting the higher = but 
by improving the pay and prospects of the rank and file of the force, 
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90. ‘The cost of carrying out the reforms proposed by the Commission is 
7 | estimated at about a million sterling per annum. 
dager ages dims 128), But unless the Commission’s labours are to end in 
; st May Pon. vie > smoke, and the Police system is to be allowed to drag 
onin a condition which has long evoked universal 
condemnation, some heavy expenditure must be faced. ‘The reforms recom- 
mended are demanded both by popular opinion and administrative experience. 
The department has been ‘starved,’ and the additional expenditure is amply 
justified by the crying uecd that exists for its reform.” [The Praja 
Bandhy also expresses general approval of the Commission’s recommendations 
and adds :-—‘ Looking to the financial condition of the Government of 
India, we do not think if will be possible to carry out all the reforms at once, 
But if one thing demands more immediate attention than another, it is the 
miserably low pay of the Police Constuble. With the present salary aud 
prospects it is impossible to secure better men for the work.’’] 


21. ‘* Elsewhere we give the main outlines of a scheme for establishing 
os 0: Gillie District Associations and raising a permanent Con- 
Tee tv. gress Fund. It may be that the scheme admits of 

re the establishment of Dis- © ee f : 
trict Associations and tho Improvement in certain particulars, but we hope 
raising of a permanent Con- that the main idea will commend itself to the approval 


~~ san “san of Congressmen and others who take interest in 
ies, cote t (20), Ast MY) organizing the political resources of the country on a 
sure and systematic basis....... Congressmen cannot 


afford to be irrespongble. Kducated Indians owe a duty to the land of their 
birth. ‘They must now be prepared to give some tangible proofs of their 
sincerity and of their desire to undergo self-sacrifice. It is a suicidal policy to 
depend upon one or two leaders, however influcntial or distinguished, in all 
questions and on all occasions........ . We know that District Associations 
cannot be made successful in a day. ‘tome was not built in a day, and 
the proposed permanent Congress Fund cannot be raised even in the 
course of a single year, It would, however, give the groatest satisfaction 
to every true Congressman if each and every district in this Presidency wore 
to come forward with its quota towards the permanent Congress I*und. 
The idea may be realized or remain unrealized this year, but it would be 
a source of no small satisfaction to us if the scheme is discussed in a proper 
spirit and Congressmen are stirred into genuine activity. A spirit of irrespon- 
sibility seems to be dominant in the writings and speeches of some of our 
countrymen, A spirit of moral helplessness, too, has begun to take possession 
of some minds. This is positively an unwelcome symptom. ‘These tendencies 
must be checked in time. A little self-introspection will convinee our 
countrymen that there is reaily no cause for despair.” 


22. “If the National Congress is to have a satisfactory and workable 
Voice of India (17), Tth constitution, it must lay the foundation in the 
May. ' ~~ mofussil districts and begin to build up from there, 
Mr. N. V. Gokhale’s proposal, therefore, to establish 
District Associations in the various parts of this Presidency is not made a day 
too soon. ‘These associations may not only addresy themselves to local grie- 
vances, such as the misapplication of the local cess and the unjust admini- 
stration of the Land Revenue, Abkdéri and Forest laws, and collect facts 
and figures relating to the economic condition of the people; they may also 
send delegates to the Provincial Conferences and the National Congress, and 
help in collecting a permanent Congress fund, If these associations be formed, 
they will find ample work to do. If there be life in them there will be some 
real life in the Congress; otherwise, this national gathering will be reduced to 
amere formality. Noone will disagree with Mr. Gokhale, when he says that 
‘we must, by our action, prove that we are something better than irresponsible 
Congressmen or loquacious political hypocrites,’ ” 


23. We have searched in vain for any novel or useful suggestion in Mr. 
Kesuré (116), 3rd Ma N.V. Gokhale’s recent memorandum re the Congress 
' y movement, That neither the District Committces 

nor the Industrial Ixhibition have resulted in any permanent good to the 
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country is not due to lack of interest in the Congress movement among the 
people at large, but tothe paucity of leaders devoted with a singleness of 
purpose to the cause of the country. As declared by Mr. {Lume in his recent 
manifesto, we must persistently agitate for our rights in season and out of 
season, and if nothing of the kind be determined upon at the next session of the 
Congress, the movement is gure to fallin the estimation of the people. All 
talk about a paisa fund ora permanont fund for the Congress must be con- 
sidered premature, so long as wo do not find leaders willing to make the Congress 
their life’s work, The public have no confidence in the present leaders of 
the Congress, and this attitude of distrust is likely to endanger the stability of 
the movement. Mr, Gokhalo’s objection to the paisu fund as such is not 
valid. ‘The scheme is bound to suceced if there is a proper organisation for 
collecting the fund and if people are convinecd of the utility of the objects to 
which it is to be devoted. 


24, ‘A typical rural conlerenco was held at Pingaon in the Barsi Taluka 
| | on the 17th ultimo, when about 2,000 agriculturists 
Barsi Taluka Conference. and other people were assembled P 3 were read 
Mahritls (10), Ist May, 29d 0 people were assembled, Papers were rea 
and lectures given by a few Jeading men on primary 
education, protection of agricultural cattle, the necessity of grain stores, public 
sanitation, private arbitration and agricuitural indebtedness, Mectings like 
these are cvidently calculated to further the cause which the Convregs has at 
heart, and we hope our Congress leaders will tarn their thoughts in’ this new 
direction with a view to diffuse political education and the spirit of 
carrying on constitutional agitation among the somi-cduested and. illiterate 
masses. It is high time for rural gatherings to be made the order of the day, 
when we seo that Presidency-town gatherings have alroady done their 
work. The honour of initiation in the matter of constitutional avitation will, 
of course, rest with the educated classes. But it is only the masses that can 
bring about conditions under which constitutional agitation can attain its lovical 
end.”’ 


25. he Arunodaya gives details of a case of assault alleged to have been 
committed, witha view to robbery, by two soldivrs 
at Rangoon upon four Burmans travelling in a motor 
car, and makes the following comments thereon :—We 
may safely conjecture that when tho case comes on for trial it will be pleaded 
on behalf of the soldiers that they were under the influence of liquor when 
the offence was committed, The incident shows how enervatel, cowardly 
and selfish we have become nowadays. What can be more disvraceful to 
us than that four Burmans should have been harassed by a couple of 
soldiers P Had the Burmans displayed some spirit on tho occasion, they would. 
not have let the soldicrs vet the better of them. We must, however, tolerate 
such brutal treatment, so long as we do not discard our silly notions about the 
respect duc tothe fopi and fail to realise that tho whites are after all human 
beings like ourselves, ‘The seeret by which two soldiers ovormatehod four 
Burmans is the same whereby a handful of. British troops keeps guard over 
thirty crores of Indians. It consists in intimidating others and taking advan- 
tage of their shortcomings. 


The Rangoon assault case. 
Arunodaya (92), let May. 


26, The Tilak ease is now being discussed by the Mnglish Press. A corres- 
pondent writing to the Daily News of 12th April 

Discussion ve tho Tilak  degeribes the circumstances in which the caso origin- 
caso in the Lritish Press and ated, how Messrs. Aston and Clements displayed 
ia paneaerove ikke their narrow-mindcdness and perversity during the 
Scaled. trial, how Government obstinately squandered an 

enormous amount of money in persecuting Mr, Tilak, and how the latter ulti- 
mately obtained justice at the hands of tho High Court, Ile closes his account 
with the remark that the perversity, high-handedness and ignorance of the 
judiciary in India make it impossible for the people of the country to obtain 
pure justice. The editor of the Daily News also condemns the administration 
of justice by subordinate courts in India in the course of his comments on 
the case, which is but a prototype of the notorious Dreyfus case. A detailed 
history of the case, together with the comments thereon of the Indian press, 
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is about to be printed in pamphlet form for circulation in England. The 
preface to this publication will be written by an Englishman. Some questions 
were recently asked in Parliament about the case, but Mr. Brodrick’s answers 
thereto were, as usual, evasive and defiant. The matter, however, will not be 
allowed to drop there. Further questions are to be asked in Parliament on 
the subject, inquiring why the Bombay Government should have continued 
the prosecution on behalf of Tai Maharaj even after it received an unfavourable 
report from the Police, and why the Advocate General was not consulted 
after the submission of that report. Mr. Brodrick, we daresay, will have 
to be more careful in framing his answers to these questions, 


27. ‘It cannot be said that other parts of India are free from 
corruption, but it is pretty certain that in Sind, 
Alleged — provalence of where the great bulk of the population consists of 
way tag Apri, illiterate agriculturists, blackmail is much more 
Eng. — ue yampant than elsewhere........... The zamindar is 
entirely at the mercy of the underlings of the 
Revenue, Forest, Police and Public Works Departments. ‘The two stand to 
each other in the relation of the sparrow and the hawk. (rovernment have 
devised various expedients to save them from zoolum, but all in vain........+. 
As a matter of fact, what the law calls bribery hardly exists among us. ‘The 
evil that prevails here may more fitly be called robbery or blackmail. ‘The 
subordinate officials threaten to injure the interests of the rayat and thus 
extort money. It is nota case of the rayats offering them anything of their own 
accord in order to secure unduc favours for themselves.......... One of the 
causes of the vrowth of corruption is the low salary of subordinate officials 
esseseeeee LHe Munshi, who has to drudge in office from morning to evening, 
gets from Rs, 10 to Rs, 25, or at the most Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 when he becomes 
a ‘l'aluka Head Munshi. How can he be expected to be honest when he gets 
such a ridiculously low salary ?......... It is, therefore, necessary that either 
the salaries of Munshis should be enhanced or their powers should be 
curtailed. ‘The lowest salary of a Lead Munshi should be Ks. 60, just as 
that of the Mukhtyarkar has now been fixed at IRs. 150, The lowest salary 
of a Munshi should not be less than Rs. 20. The ‘Treasurer should in no 
ease receive less than Rs, 30. The Tapedars, who may truly be said to be 
invested with the powers of the Collector, should also get an increase. 
Their present salary of Ks. 20 or Rs. 25 ig quite inadequate. They 
must keep a horse for which they are granted no special allowance, They 
cannot do without a horze. They must, therefore, get horse allowance as well. 
Tney have acquired a bad name in connection with lapo, rasai, resump- 
tion of land, &c«. We have made thorough inquiries, and we find that 
though the 'lapedars receive the money they do not pocket the whole but only 
a portion o! it, for they have to give five or six months’ pay to the officers who 
come toexamine their records. Besides, for obtaining sanction for grant of land 
they have to fee the Munshis of the taluka and the higher officers. ‘This gives 
them a bad name, but brings them just enough to keep body and soul 
toyether, If they fail to gratify the Munshis over them, they would soon 
be sacked or sent to jail. Let alone other things, the Tapedar has to grease 
their palms even for a transfer from a poor tapa to a rich one. The TPapedar 
who fails to make his annual ‘ gift’ to the Munshis, immediately gets an order 
of transfer to a wretched ¢éupa. Ie is at their merey. The. Government, 
therefore, cannot do better than adopt our suggestions, if they want the lapedars 
and Munshis to be honest.”’ 


28, ‘On several occasions lately we have had our attention drawn to the 

serious inconvenience which is experienced by witness- 

Alleged necessity of in- eg and parties to cases hy continued postponements. 

te tho number of | ...... It appears to us that these postponements, 
onorary Muayistrates in ° “rage . 

Kardchi, while regrettable, are inevitable so long as the City 

Sind Gazette (15), Jrd May. Magistrate’s time continues to be taken up with 

petty police cases, which must be disposed of at 

once, and consequently occupy the time that ought tobe taken up with the 

hearing of serious cases. We should think it would be possible to hand over 


many of the petty cases in which common sense rather than a deep knowledge of 
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the law is required to Honorary Magistrates. Wehave onc Honorary Magistrate 
in Karachi, and no doubt other public-spirited citizens would be willing to take 
up the duty if Government permitted it.. It would mean a slight loss, it is true, 
in the Government revenue, but it would be an enormous advantage to the 


gencral public inasmuch as it would obviate the delays which now causeso much 
inconvenience.”’ 


Legislation. 


29. We desire to express our emphatic disapproval of the provisions of 

the amended Transfer of Property Act. Hitherto the 

Amended Transfor of Proe mortgage of property valued at less than Rs. 100 was 

Wan Beatle (24), Ist exccuted by an unregistered deed or by delivery of 

May. possession, but the amended Act makes the registra- 

tion of such deeds as well as of agreements relating 

to lease of houses compulsory. ‘l'his will help to swell the Government revenue 

and to facilitate the disposal of cases under the Act by law-courts, but. it 

will hinder ordinary commercial transactions and impose an_ additional 

pecuniary burden upon the people who are already overburdened with court- 

fees. It is curious that none of the non-official members of the Supreme 
Legislative Council raised their voice against the amended Act. 


Education. 


30. “'The decision of the Secretary of State for India in regard to Coopers 
The Coopers Hill College naan College will wits ee much regret oe the 
adage (24), 6th people of India at least. Lhe existence of the College, 
May, King. cols, espocially alter Lord George Hamilton introduced the 
narrow-minded and unjust regulation in regard to the 
admission of Indian students, has benefited Great Britain and her Colonies more 
than this country. Mew things have done so much to create irritation and distrust 
in the minds of the rising generation of educated Indians as that invidious regu- 
lation.......... Surely India will not shed tears over the decision of the {Lome 
Government to abolish the College ; it willbe one scandal and heart-sore the less, 
but what about the money spent on the institution in the course of these thirty- 
three years? Will the Ministers who have played such wild pranks with the in- 
stitution make good the enormous financial injury that has been caused to this 
poor, starving country? And what about the great moral damage they have 
done hoth to Mngland and to India—to the one by injuring her feelings by a 
policy of unwarranted exclusion of her sons from the College, and to the other 
by shaking the faith of the Indian people in the pledges and good faith of the 
ruling race.”’ 


31. “The Secretary of State for India has decided to abolish Coopers Hill 
College. Only a few vears ago he decided not to admit 
more than two Indian students in a single year to the 
College. But so long as it was not actually abolished there was an opening to the 
extent of at least two studentships which enterprising Indian youths could avail 
themselves of, and we now and then used to hear of Indian students coming out 
not only successful, but topping the list of successful candidates. The closing of 
the College, however, has hopelessly extinguished Indian aspirations in this line. 
In fact, the closing of the College, taken together with the reactionary policy 
followed in India in abolishing the guaranteed posts in connection with the 
examinations of the Indian Kngincering College students, makes it impossible for 
natives of India hereafter to rise above the grade of Assistant Kngineer, ‘The 
result will be to give back the patronage of appointments in the superior branch 
of the Public Works Department to a largo extent to the Consulting Engineers 
and the Institute of Engineers in London, who have all along opposed the 
recruitment by competition. As the result of the new arrangement the Gov- 
ernment of India, it is said, will gain in the quality of their Isngineers, but suffer 
a pecuniary loss on account of the higher pay and pension to be provided for 
them. But the Indian people are unqualified losers in the arrangement, because 
all appointments in the Engineering Department will be made by nomination 
in England, and it is clear that Indians can never be sure of getting a share in 
these nominations.” 


Mahrittu (10), 1st May. 
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32. The announcement about the proposed abolition of Coopers Hill 
College will be received with a sigh of genuine relief 
Gujardts (20), Ist May. by all Indians. The step is a tardy reparation of 
a grievous injustice hitherto perpetrated upon India 
and would remove a heavy and useless pecuniary burden from the Indian 
treasury. ‘The establishment of Roorkee College in India had long since 
rendered the existence of Coopers Hill a superfluity. ‘The Institution, how- 
ever, dragged on a useless existence, benefiting nobody and only serving 
as a bar in the way of men trained at Koorkee gaining access to the topmost 
grades of the Public Works Department. ‘The proposed abolition of the College 
must be regarded as a direct outcome of the persistent agitation carried on 
by Indian publicists during these last twenty-five years against the injustice 
of maintaining the Institution at the expense of India, It should convey 
to the Indians the important lesson that their hope of political salvation 
is only in united and sustained agitation. 


30. The changes introduced by the Grant Medical College authorities in 
the rules for the admission of students to the College 
fai acwa rules for the sre uncalled-for and retrovrade. Tho test proposed 
admission of students to ~* ise “i Pe 
Grant Medical College, for admission is needlessly stilt anil will tend to close 
Bombay. the portals of the College against many deserving 
_ Bombay Samachdér (57), students. ‘The percentage of marks which a candidate 
we under the new rules will be required to score before 
he is admitted to the College is too high, while the course prescribed in Algebra 
is far more advanced than that for the Matriculation of the local University. 
The increase proposed in the College fees is exorbitant, is unwarranted and is 
sure to stand in the way of poor students qualifying themselves for the medical 
profession. 


Municipalities. 


34, “The undesirable state of things prevailing in the Birsi Municipality 
owing to the high-handedness of the Collector of 
— of the Barsi Munici- Sholipur was noted and commented upon in these 
gu eee (10), Ist May. columns on several occasions last year, One of the 
: matters of Municipal administration on which the 
officials and non-officials in the Municipality tala hopeless difference of 
opinion was the appointment of a high-paid Health Olficer, who, it was con- 
tended by the non-olflicials, would prove only a pecuniary incubus. ‘The matter 
was taken to the Civil Court by a local rate-payer, with the result that, on the 
16th ultimo, the Court decided that the resolution of the Committee by which 
the Health Ollicer was appointed was illegal, and that the cxpenditure 
incurred in pursuance of that resolution would be illegal likewise. The 
judgment of the Court is, in effect, a judicial censure upon the Collector of 
Shol4pur, who ought to have known the Municipal law at least better than 
Municipal finance. The matter is yet open to further litigation, but the 
present judgment of the Court establishes a pramd facie case against the high- 
handed official who has ruled the Municipalities in the Shol4pur District 
according to his sweet will and pleasure and made a mockery of loval self- 
' government. The Divisional Commissioner is the oflicer to whom Munici- 
palities may apply by way of appeal against the orders of Collvctors, but it isa 
matter for regret that this appellate authority seldom seriously. applies its 
mind to contested questions of Municipal administration where non-ollicial 
members have to take up an attitude of opposition to the wishes of the 
Collector.” 


35. The affairs of the Mahudha Municipality are in a very unsatisfactory 
ee condition. ‘he roads and wel!'s in the town are 
Mss of the Mahudha jn pad repair, the lighting of the streets is imperfect 
unicipality (Kaira). ‘ EEF “4s WV. 
Bwrdesh Bandhu (83), 4th ond the general sanitation is grossly neglected. ‘The 
May. finances of the Muncipality are in an embarrassed 
condition owing to famine and plague, and yet the 
Municipal Commissioners at the last general meeting passed a resolution pro- 
posing an increase in the salary of the Municipal Secretary. We hope the 
Collector of Kaira will veto this inexpedient and inopportune resolution, especially 
as the present salary of the Municipal Secretary is far from inadequate, 


25 


Native States, 


36. We publish below for the information of our readers particulars, as 


gathered by our correspondent, of certain instances 
Alleged vagaries of the of Colonel O’Donnell’s vagaries ‘referred to by Mr. 
phe wr Agent, Sévantvidi. Timaye in his petition to Government. Colonel 
okamat (119), and May; O’D 1 area 
Dhdrwa'r Vritta (105), 28th Vonnell once detected a school-boy committing 
April. nuisance on the roadside and gave him a sharp slap on 
the face, The boy cried out, “This is injustice |” 
upon which the Political Agent lost temper and ordered his peon to strike the 
boy on the cheek with his shoes a dozen times. The poor boy having been 
subjected to this. discipline, Mr. O’Donnell marched straightway to the 
Savantvadi High School and declared to the students his intention to take 
stringent measures for improving the general discipline of the school. Aqueer 
method, forsooth, of teaching manners to schoolboys! We give below another 
instance of the Political Agent’s vagary. Shortly after assaulting Mr Limaye, 
Mr. O’ Donnell went to the house of Mr. Anavkar, a pleader in the Siavantvadi 
State, and took him totask for not having drawn his attention to the bad 
condition of the road which led to Mr, Anavkar’s house. ‘The latter pleaded 
that the matter had been brought to the notice of the Municipality more than 
once, but tono purpose. Mr. O’Donnell got angry at this and called Mr. 
Anavkar a monkey. When the latter remonstrated, the Political Agent 
summoned him to his Court, forced him to make gestures like a monkey and 
issued an order revoking his sanadfor misconduct, He, however, cancelled 
this order of his own accord as soon as Mr. Limaye presented his petition to 
the Bombay Government. Mr. O’Donnell has suspended the Sdévantvadi 
Municipality for some such queer reason and is also responsible for several 
other vagaries to which we shall hereafter advert in these columns. |The 
Dhirwdr Vritta and several other papers of the week severely condemn 
Colonel O’Donnell’s conduct towards Mr. Limaye.| 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


37. Another meeting in conuection with the forthcoming session of the 

° ° - 1 " £ 
Masting taeoneeehinn with [Indian National Congress was. held yesterday in 
tho forthcoming session of the Bombay Presidency Association’s rooms under 
the Indian National Con- the presidency of the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta. 


— — It was attended by a large number of leading and 
wie sin ouddgar (9), influential citizens representing all communities. The 


President, in explaining the objects of the meeting, 
dwelt upon the necessity of making arrangements as early as possible in order 
to make the forthcoming session of the Congress as well as the Industrial 
Exhibition an unqualified success, He added that both the movements 
- commanded the cordial sympathy of the public, and that some leading citizens 
who were conspicuous by their absence on the occasion had: sent lotters 
expressing their entire sympathy with the objects of the meeting. The 
proceedings terminated after the nomination of members for the Reception 
and Exhibition Committees, 


38. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :— 
Mr. Chimanlal Narbhcram, Bar.-at-Law, has, on 
Complaint against Mr. behalf of his clients, Purshotam, Hiraji and Shivlal, 
Bhimbhai Kirparam, Toluk- inhabitants of Viramgim, and Lalubhai Nathubhai 
irl Sottomen! (79) onq ond Maganlal Manilal, inhabitants of Ahmedabad, 
May. ' , resented a petition to Mr. Doderet, charging Mr. 
himbhai Kirparam, ‘lalukdari Settlement Officer, 
~ with offences under Sections 166, 167 and 405 of the Indian Penal Code. ‘The 
charges relate to misappropriation of money, withholding of documents from 
the Civil Court, incurring illegal expenditure and showing a false balance in 
account books. ‘The petitioners pray that criminal proceedings be instituted 
by Government against the Talukdari Settlement Officer, or that an inde- 
pendent inquiry be made into the alleged offences either departmentally or by 
means of a Commission. 
M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 11th May 1904. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


cae ee ge namin ei ee LILO LOL 


(As it stood on the Ist April, 1904.) 


_ | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Ciroale- 
| 
| ENGLISH. | 
1 : Bombay East Indian — ...} Bombay... ae Weekly ... ...| John de Mello; Kast Indian ; 37 big 9A0 
9 Daily Telegraph and Poon ~ .. sos] SPRY ees veo} JOSePh Lewis ; Mnglishman; 49 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West... ..., Bombay... ,»6| Monthly ees ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabiri; Parsi; 52; J.P{ 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal vee Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... cee —— Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 550 
6 | Indian Municipal J ournal, Bombuyeee ..| Monthly se. vee] John Wallace, C.E., 45,5. M. Rutnagur (Parsi) 1,000 
6 | Indian Social Reformer a Os ave ...| Woekly ,.. = K. Natarajan; Madrasi BrAlinan ; 37 a 500 
7 | Indian Textile Journal a Do. we os! Monthly ie John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer |, 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle os Karachi .. i i. ae vo Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ‘i 400 
9 | K4thiawar Times | Rajkot ... wd Daily se “a Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 


(Navar) ; 37. 


| 
| | | Hindu (Chitpiwan Br4hman) ; 30, 


10 | Mahratta ... ~ Deon .., dee) Weekly... | Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A. LL.B. ; 950 

11 | Oriental Review: ... woo, Bornbiry evs ot i ae ‘ct Rustomji; Parsi; 35 ve silt an 400 

12 | Phenix ... Se vee) Karachi .. , Bi-weekly eee Safar Padus; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 se 400 

13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poon... we Daily ee ee Henry Kenchellor, European ; 50 sis a 950 

and Military Gazette. | | | : 

14 Railway ‘Vimes ... ..., Bombay... .. Weekly .., » John Alexander Balfour ; Christian - A es 1,000 
! | 

15 | Sind Gazette si ees! Karachi ccc ... Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb ... ee a wi we 500 
| 

16 | Sind Times He ait a ele ves) Gs sts oe Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 

17. | Voice of India... ... Bombay... l Weekly .., .. Behramji Merwanji Malabari; P4Arsi; 62; 1,000 


J; 2. 


18 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... | Nerotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna: Hindu 300 


(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 


j 

ANGLO-GUJARA TI. | 
| 

| 


19 Deshabhakti pale | Baroda oe. Seal ee oes) Vasantlil Sunderlal Desdi; findu (Nagar; 1,506 
| Brahman); 43. 
20) | Gujarati wi rae ...| Bombay... m1 ae = Ichhiram = Surajrém Desai: Hindu (surtil 4,500 
| Bania); 51. 
91 | Gujardt Mitr’... | eee ages: See .-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 oe jt "00 


os | Gujerks Pua... ae eee ee ee a Somalé] Manvaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 oes 625 


ve =| Hindi Punch ae .... Bombay saat --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 SY. 800 
94 | Jim-e-Jamshed ... veal Oe ses roe| Daily — coe | JehAngir Behramii Marzbin; Parsi; 54 i 3,000 


25 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... ay, gee | ee oo-| Weekly ... oy Fram ji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 — ,., eos| 2,900 


~~ 


o¢, | Kdthidwdir News... | Rajkot ... sak a ..., damshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... Be ed 400 


97 «6| Kithidwar Times et ee ae ..., Bi-weekly 2 Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brih- 600 
man) ; 38, 


28 | Praja Bandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... .-| Jethalal Os aentlcd Hindu (Mewdda Brah- 1,000 
man) > ‘ 
29 | Rast Goftér te ...| Bombay | i ie nas »..| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... ve| 1,600 


80 | Satya Vakta ee ee «' Fortnightly ... go tity Harivithald4s ; Nindu (Das Shrim4li| 650 
ania); 39. 


31 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ..., Baroda... «| Weekly... —...| MAnekl4l Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


32 | Surya Prak4sh ... pe TT ow Pe. as: aa eee Uneowm _ Nagindds D4yabhii; Hindu 200 
ANaLo-MaBAral. (Bania) ; 25. 


Mitra 2.1 Bombay ... .oe) Weekly oe. eee] Sadw#ahiv Vishvandth Mayddev; Hindu 500 
83 | Deen Mitr y (Chit p4wan Bréhman) ; 28, 


34 / Dnydn Chakshu ,., vee} POONA ove i aa so} W4aman Govind Sipkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
| | Brdnman); 46, 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| 
Sees Re mae 
| | 
AnaLo-MaRa’tHI—contd. 
35 | Dny4nodaya ee -»»| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... roof eV. Mr. T. BE. Abbott... se re 626 
36 | Dnydn Prakash... ‘o:| SOONG. cas oa 1 eer | Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 500 
Brahman); 37. 
37. | Indu Prakash _... -»»>| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 


Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
38 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur ...| Weekly... ...| saviiram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu) 1,400 
(Maratha) ; 30. : 
39 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... .... Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| wan Brahman); 383. | 
40 |Samarth ... “a ..| Kolhapur ..| Weekly ... ...| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan, 800 
Brahman); 34. 


41 | Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Bombay... eee ...| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Maraétha);} 4,000 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... | DO es Aes ...| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 


43 | Sudharak ... -e ...| Poona Oe sis ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-) 1,200 


| 
pei | 99, 
| pawan brahinan) ; 37. 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | | 


| 
44 | O Anglo-Lusitano = Bombay... ,..|. Weekly ... ...{| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... me 00 


ANGLO-SINDL. | 

45 | Al-Haq s.. ne ...{ sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 

) (2) Sindhi.—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

46 Prabhat ie ae as H y derabad Do. eee rie Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) > 42 eee 600 

(Sind). | 


47 | Sindki om ‘i ...| Sukkur (Sind). 7. ee ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 


ANGLO-URDU. | 


48 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombayee J Dele us ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; J0. 


ENGuisH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJAKA TI. 


49 | Baroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda .. ,..| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 .../ 1,100 


50 | Hind Vijaya ee 7 ae a ve te Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 500 

alla). 

ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


51 — Patra ... ...| Dharw4r ...| Weekly ... ns ee Shirhatti; Hind (Linga- 300 

yat) ; 305. 
52 | Karnatak Vaibhav .»| Bijapur ... gu MA 1 ..., Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasih 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


58 | Prakdshak... oe at Se a oe ae ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
nastha Brahman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 

AND CONCANIM, 


54. |O Bombaense ... ...| Bombay. | Weekly ... et ae Fernandes ; Goanese ; 37 


GUJARATI. 


55 | Akhbdr-e-lsldm ... ...| Bombay ... are er eee ams os Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ;| 2,600 
66 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar oe te Le eee one Andbhi Ratanji Chichgar ; Prsi; 48 oo} 2,800 
57 | Bombay Sam4char i a ae gi a baht ene Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 4,000 
-arsi ; 35. , ) 

58 | Broacn Mitra... ...\ Broach .., we.| Weekly ... ...| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 
| Brahman) ; 34, 

59 | Broach Sam4chér.., i eae ona se.| D000 eb. | Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... fae 500 


60 { Deshi Mitr’  .. ...;Surat .  ..., Do. ... «| K4shidas Bhagvandés; Hindu (K4chia, i.e) 1,400 
| a vegetable seller); 44, 


| | 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 


GusJaRnAtTl—-continucd. | 


61 | Din Mani ... oa “7 Broach ... oo Weekly ... ...| Nathalal Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
| Bania) ; 26. 
62 |Fursad ... see " Bombay ... ...| Monthly .e.| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 46 ... bes 725 


63 |GapSup ... ove soe) ee .- Fortnightly  ...) M. C. Ratnagar & Co. .., ee me me 800 
| 


| | 

64 | Hiteehchhu eee «| Ahmedabad — ..., Weekly ... -+.| Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45.| 350 
| 
| . , | 

65 | Jain ase oe bei Ee ee il ae i ie Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak! 900 
: ania); 30. | 

G66 | Jam-e-Jahd@nooma te Bombay ... ph eee »..| Ratansbhaw Framji Acharia; Parsi ; 29 ooo! 1,000 


67 | Kaira Vartaman ... cot WMD: oo DO. ses w.| Kahandas = Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania); 56, | 
| 


68 | K4thi4wadno Him4vati ..., Ahmedabad ic se ne Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 400 
3 | Brahman); 46, | 
69 | Loka Mitra ae sos’ Bobay «0 eee Bi-weekly ree se ies po te 


' 
‘ e ~ >» if 4 - -¢ - m | 
"Qy | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...) Sidra... we) Weclklycee eo) Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 200 


} 
| | Drvhinan); $5. 


iL Navséri Prakash ... sce! INAVSETL .. dl Oe aS . Rustamyi Jamuspji Dastur; Parsi hg ger : 800 
| : J oo 
| : | 

720 | Nure Jslan: cee vee Bombiy ... ... Mouthly,,, | Nasarwinjt Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 ia 690 
| | | 

73 | Nyayadarshak — ... eee Altmedibad — ...) Mortuightly vo Gatilal Mansuxhlal; Uindu — (Visashriméii 150 
| | | Shravak Banta) ; 36. | 

74 | Praja Mitra vee vo) dvardch ... | bt-weekly ee Narbyshankar Jayjivaa ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 279 
: 

' eo = a a ise | x 

7 | Praja Pok4r ove pect RNG: 2 ues ~».| Weekly ... so Hiormasy}i Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... an ae 500 
| oe hs : ot 

76 Praxfsh and Gadgadat so. Bombay... | De .. Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);, 1,020 
. | | 88. | 

77 | Punch Dand tee ee! Dow... oe ee Se ».) damnades Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 

.% . , ' } . ° ,? ‘ ‘ P ' BS 

78 | Samsher Bahadur... ce Ahmedabad 44.5 Do. ase ./ Savaibhar = faitchand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
| | | Banta) ; 62. | 

79 | Sinj Vartamin ...  ... Bombay... sa) Daily 4. ...! Messrs, Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,200 

| 


| 
((1) Ardeshir Byramyi Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. | 
| (2) Bustaml byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi; 
| 38. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


89 | Sind Vartaman ... oe) Karachi ... woe] Weekly oo ..| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) — ...! 250 


| 
| Kaikhasru Navroji K4brdaji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 a 500 


8] | Stri Bodh ... cee on Bombay ... ...| Monthly ‘ 


05 
82 | Surat Akhbar =o | Surat... «| Weekly . _,..| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... ...{ 800 
| | 
83 | Svadesh Bandhe ... .../ Mehudha ae ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| 6. 
| 
HIND}. 


| 
| Weekly oes -e| Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
g5 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama- Bombay... pest BIOS. ens ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar|} 6,200 
cha. | Brahman) ; 39. 


a4 | Pandit ... on st és 


KANABESE. 


igvijaya ... - ree| Gadag .. oso] Weekly ... .»|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 120 
86 _| Digrivers : (Devang, Linger) ; 37. a 
‘arnatak Vritta oe. ...| Dharwar ed i aa | C1) Shivram ahddev hanolkar; Hindu 800 
wae aaacoude dc | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya Balichérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
Dee ; ut. 
Bandh vee wee} Do, tee nee) Dew ae ~Sse| GururXo =Rféghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindn 150 
eo | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
89 | Loka Mitra i .e| Haveri (Dhar-- Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Mrs * sco i oe leaner” , 
j eee eos oe harwar eee} Do. eee eoeo/ Kamalashankar inkar Jat * indu (Kar- a 
20} Bajehenss bédo-Behhenan)s-4le 
91 | Rasik Ranjini... vee] Gadag ove oe Se ee eoo| Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Br&hman); 41. 
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Brahman) ; 41. 
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MARATHI. 
92 | Arunodaya ye 1 LOOT © ose woe) Weekly vee | Dhondo K4shinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
BrAéhman). 
93 | A’rydvart ... see coe} Dhulia ... DO: ws eos Ramchandra Krishna Thombre es Hindu (De- 200 
| | | ghasth Y: ajur vedi Breéhman) ; 
94, Bakul vee, Ratnagiri sn Do. «ace “i ; Hari Dbarmaéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Véni) 47 500 
95 | Belgaum Samachar .. Belgaum... 2: aoreres Pe Hari Bhik4éji Samant ; Hindu (Gand Brahman) ;|300—400 
| 41. 
96 , Bhu’t Monthly voe( Anandrao Ramehandra Dheradhar; Hindu} 1,500 
| | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
97 | Brambhodaya | Kolhapur Weekly ... .| Nardyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhida 450 
| Prébman); 61. 
98 | Chandanshu bea sos] LanaOn.... Do. vo| Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 2°) 
| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
99 | Chandrak4nt ».| Ohikodi ... Ds eae | Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 109 
ree | piwen Bréhman) ; 40. 
100 | Chandrodaya oe Chiplan coe Do. evs! Sada@shiv Vishnu P hy ulke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
| Brahins an); 4 
1OL | Chikitwuak ... ee Delyaanm Do. ( AbAaji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu (Maratha) 3600 —700 
| : “| 49. 
102 | Chitraguypta cee wo! Karad J)0. cee e Jagannath Aalaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada 100 
| : grihman) 3 98. 
103 | Dakshin Vritta ... | Kolhapur Ho, »| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
| | , 
! | seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
104, Peshakdlavartam4an oo) Brandol ... RN Do. |) Mahadev P tar snort Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 21? 
| | Brahman); 32. 
105 | Dharma 0) Wal Do. eee! Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 20) 
| | brithmitn ) - AK, 
106 | Dhitrwar Vritta ... | Diwdrwar Do. (fio S4heb Antajyi Ramchandra Joglekar ; BOO 
| i Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 56. 
107 | Dny4in S4yar we Kolhapur Jo. 1 Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- SHO 
man); 4°. 
108 | Hindu Puneh Thane se I, ses Knabogia K: a 4th Phadkes, Hindu (Chitptwan 600 
| ! Brahman); : 
LOY | Jayadadarsh ..; Ahmednayvar — o 5: ees .| KAashinAth Rahirs iv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 22 
| pawan Brihman); 51. 
110 | Jacadhitechehhu ... oe} Poona Do. | Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-} 2,500 
| | wan Dribiman) ; 74, 
LL | SagatsamAch4r .. Thtne J)0. see J Jrimbak <A’b4ji R4je;  Windu (Kayasth 509 
| | Prabhu) ; 4(). 
112 | Kal bie v0 ..| Poona 1)0, eee | Shivra im Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Jindul 6,700 
| | | (ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
M3) Kalpataru... » Sholapur ‘ Do. is Poe Nar: ghee Kaékade ; Hindu (Deshasth ADO 
| | Brihman); 45 
11d | Karmanuk ae 1 Ed. ies BG og | Wari Nard ‘iyan  Apte : Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
115 | Keral Koil ee | Dombay... .| Monthly | Krishniji N4&riyan Athle; Windu (Karhfda} 3,000 
| | Brahman) ; 49. 
116 | Keanrt =. an ..| Poona | Weekly ... ..| Bal Gang ‘dhar Tilak, DBA. LG.B.; Hindu} 14,500 
| | (C hitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. 
WZ | Khandesh Chitragupta ...) Mulia... Do, | Bhiu Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu = (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
1]8 | Khandesh Vaibhav Orel oa re a | Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
| | Brahinsn) ; 39. 
119 , Lokamata .. or ..| Vengarla ik Des | Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
120 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta us | S4tara ... as fo ..| Pandurang BAbAji Bhosley ; Hindu (Muratha) ; 150 
| 38. 
121 | : Moda Vritta | Wai ee EO ...( K4shindth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan|500—900 
| | Brélman) ; 48. a 
122 | Mumbai Punch... ws} Kochara... .oe| Monthly poses oe 
123 | | ~Murobar Vaibhav ». Bombay... oat MeN ...| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| ! pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
124, Mumbai Vaibhav aS ee | eee ...| Weekly ... ai Do. do. ed A QE 
125 Nayar Samachér.. .-.| Ahmednagar a usa ..| Narsappt Abanna ; Hindu (fulmali); 47 — «+ 100 
126 Nasik Vritta seat Medel ——0 ae SESS «Ew .... Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
} 
127 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... »».| Nipdni. ... cost Os tee ... Vishnu) Ramchandra Vijdpurkar; Hindu 80 
| , | (Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 
128 | Nydy Sindhu —,,, ~-{ Ahmednagar ...| Doo .s vee) Wiinan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshagth 40U 
Bréihman) ; 30. 
129 | Pandhari Bhushan »»| Pandharpur | Do. .,.. ue Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brahman) ; 38 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... or} aa > ame sar Been vee Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
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131 | Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona .| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; flindu (Chitpawan 250 
Urahrman); 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika Jalgaon .. 10, ees | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brihman) ; 39. 
Fon (ETON = ai oe «| Isl4mpur i TI dae wes) Ramchandra  Ndrayan Kashalkar; Sindu 300 
| (Karhida Brihman) ; 49. 
104 | Raghav Bhushan... ooo} Leola i aa . Guitbsing Bhagirath ; Iindu (Pardeshi) ; 42.. 100 
135 | Satya Mitra Malegaon eo We i Balchand Hirachand; MWindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
| oh. 
126 | Satya Sadan vo| Alibay coo} = Do. vee Rao Mari Athavle; UWindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
| rian) 3 bz. 
137 | Satya Shodhak ... vee) Ratnagiri Do. ‘Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (hitpdwan 50 
: srihman) ; 60. 
158 | ShAhu Vijay ov ve) Kolhapur ; Do. se) Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah 500 
| man); 30. 
159 | Shol4pur Samachar voe| Sholapur | Do. +! Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (amati) ; 45 ALO 
| 
VAD | Shrigonda Vritti... .| Shrigonda ie i ..| Balebhai J4nubhar; Mahammadan (Shaikh) ; 1E0 
| 43. 
141 | Shri Shahn soe coe] Sithrea — oes ct DO es 3 Virnan Hari Dhavle ; MWindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
| man); 22. 
142 Phubb Suchak ak Se ae crs eas | Vishnu Bee og Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Bréahman);-: 
143 | Bumuant, 1 Karad $s. wat ee: me vee) Mahiwidev Dinar ‘noiaeane. Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| tha B deo aA 
144 ; Udyamotkarsh — ... ve} Dombay ove at ae eas wee) Ganesh Nieivan. “Taohil Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| | | Brahinan) ; 3). 
145 | Vidya Vilids ue wee} Kolhapur al DS ae | Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Windu (Chit- "OO 
| | paiwan Drdiman) ; 49. 
146 | Vidyarthi oe 200 see| Nandurhir a oh. es | Sadishiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| MrAhman) ; 27. 
147 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér Boinbay se. -- Monthly... ve! (1) Vindevak Balkrishna Nadkarni ss ‘i 509 
| ((2)) Réamkrishna taghun4ath = Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhinan). 
148 | Vrittasitr ... ve vee) Wit eee ooo} Weekly ,.. © Lakshman Mahidev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan brithiman) ; ol. 
149 | Vritta Sudha eee ‘| Stara ese = ee we Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brithinan) ; 28. 
| | 
160 | Vyip4ri .. cee wee} Poona sad Dey we Nina Didaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
Man) 3 28. 
INDI. 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... veo} Karechi,., -| Weekly ... ee Dharnasmng Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
152 | Muin-ul-Isl4in ose cae a ss ae eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Mubhammadan ; eae 
65. 
153 | Sind Sudhir vee avel 10. ses Do. va, Kh&nchand Rahwumeal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 600 
154 | Sookree __,.. eee at > eae “a Sem vee, Shamatinal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
| 
Unou. 
155 Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay «| Monthly oe Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Mulhammadan| 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 
| ; . 
156 | Eombay Punch Bahddur oer e+] Weekly cee | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamicé Farrakh;} 1,600 
~~ Muharamadan ; 50. 
167 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. eee eee Do. 606 z5% TYYTT TT 
158 | Sultin-ul- Akhbar ie) ae coe! Daily coe veel Pfaking Mahomed Abdul. Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muha mmadan ; 60. 
152 | Tejarati Gazctte se cos| D0. vee cool Monthlyoee vee Muhammad Abdullah atias Meher Muhammad 500 
~~ bin Gadam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
| 
16) | Tohfa-i-Deccan — oe. eoo| Poon 4s. eoo| Weekly eos | Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma‘lan 200 
| (Shaik); 36. 
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MARA’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


161 | Chandrika... eee | Bagalkot woe| Weekly ovo eoo| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smiirta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND Urnpu., 


162 | Champavati o0e »..| Bid (Hyderalad,! Weckly ... «| Krishnarao Jrimbakruo WKajurkar; 4indu! 160 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. 
| | 

163 Gulbarga Sam4char | Gulbarga (do.) i DO. se »..| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahinan) ;| 250 

| | Ay). 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 

164 | A Luz oe ie | Bombay... ool Weekly... »-| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 es oo 700 
| 
| | | 


Notes —.\. The notices froin the different Newsp»pers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the inargin of the Report in italics, and the, number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (3]f or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a@(3{ = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, his rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appeirs to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronuneiation of 2 word, 43 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guarantecd as accurate, and in some instanccs must be regarded with caution, 
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Additicns to, and alteration: in, the list of Newspapers and Pericdicals. 


| 
| j 
| meee | Lai ‘awes | as a | Cireula- 
No, | Nameoi Publication. Where Published, Kdition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion 
} | | ; 
| ; 
| | : 
: 
ANGLO-MARA’THI, | 
| 
860A Katcohsinh Gazctte ...) Burody we! Weekly .. shah Mancklal Ambiram Doctor; Hindu) — 1,000 
| (Bania). : 
J9A Prekshak  — o vee Datars We Gen |) .. Ganesh Ballal  Phansilkar; Hindu 5()() 


| 
| (KXKarhida Brihmin) ; 82, 


N.b—Te Indian Municipal Journal has ceased to exist. 
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Politica and the Public Administration. 


1, The Christian nations of Europe have, by hook or by crook, extended 
se | their domination over «wll the four corners of the 
The Yellow Peril. G] | TN ° biti ° } R| h 
Hitechchhn (G4), 12th May. obe. 1elr ambition is to subdue the black and 
yellow races all over the world and to make them toil 
like beasts of burden for the benefit of the whites. Even among themselves the 
Christian nations vie with one another for political supremacy, but it is certain 
that they will forget their mutual jealousies and unite in crushing any non-Chris- 
tian nation which aspires to achieve political greatness. Japan should be pre- 
pared against such a contingency. Her brilliant successes in her present 
struggle with Russia have given rise to considerable uneasiness in the minds of 
the European powers, and it is doubtful if she will be allowed to reap tho fruits 
of her victories. The white demi-gods are panic-struck at the yellow peril, 
because the yellow races aro perhaps the only Asiatic races which are likely to 
unite with a view to resist their aggressive tendencies. In this respect the 
Karopeans have nothing to fear from the Indians, as it is hopeless for them to 
unite together on account of religious diversities and internecine feuds, and 
as besides the British rulers of India are steadily pursuing the policy of setting 
the different Indian communitics against one another so as to render their union 
in a common cause impossible. 


2, “ Last mail brings a detailed report of the Parliamentary debate on the 
military operations of the ‘ peaceful’ mission in ‘Tibet. 
Mr. Brodrick moved for the consent of the House to 
saddle upon India the cost of any military operations 
which may become necessary beyond the frontiers of India. The motion was 
_ passed by an overwhelming majority....... ... There was plenty of glib speech- 
making in extenuation of the massacres at Guru, and all real and plausible 
excuses for the aggressive tendency of the mission were once more solemnly 
reiterated and fresh assurances were given that [lis Majesty’s Government 
entertained no political design on ‘libet........... No attempt was, however, made 
to show why India should bear this new burden. Has it become a postulate in 
the polities of the British jingoes that India should be made a cat’s paw of nolens 
volens in all such matters? It is said that tho main object of this mission is the 
development of Indian trale. We know what this trade is, and how little it is 
actually Indian. It is not the Indians, but British manufacturers and tea 
planters who will be profited by its development. Why should the Indian 
rayat then pay the expenses of the military operations in Tibet? The Tibetan 
is as peaceful, innocent and hermit-like as the Indian himself. He is incap- 
able of doing harm to anybody. ‘To invade his country first and to justify the 
invasion afterwards on the ground of his offering resistance may be highly 
diplomatic, but is neither moral nor just. And to make tho poor Indian pay 
the cost of such an unrighteous invasion is preposterous in the highest degree.” 


Tho Tibet. Mission. 
M ahriitta (10), Sth Muy. 


3, The Kesari after giving a detailed account of the fighting near 
Pe Gyangtse on the 38rd instant and of the complete 

Kesart (116), 10th tay. vont, of the ‘libetan foree by the force forming the 
escort of the Tibet mission, remarks :—Some English writers wonder that the 
‘ibetans, in spite of the crushing reverses inflicted upon them by the British 
force, should show no signs of submission, but on the contrary a dogged deter- 
mination to face British Maxims and the showers of British bullets! ‘These 
writers also censure the ‘Tibetans for their spirit of obstinacy, but we fail to see 
any ground for such censure in the conduct of the Tibetans. Is it not the duty 
of every patriotic inhabitant of ‘Tibet to fight the enemies of his country, how- 
soever powerful they might be? Sucha tixed resolve to meet the invaders 
of one’s country would be looked upon elsewhere as patriotism and devotion 
to public duty, but in the eyes of English critics such conduct on the part of 
Tibetans is adjudged to be foolish and obstinate! An advance upon Lhassa 
is urged by these men as the only remedy to bring the Dalai Lama to reason, 
but in view of the tacties and bravery shown by the Tibetans in last Thursday’s 
fight in spite of heavy odds, a march upon that city is not so easy of 
acvomplishment in practice as it is held to be in theory. 
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4. There is an old vernacular proverb which says that when two persons 
quarrel a third party is benefited. It seems ltkely 
that this will happen in respect of the Tibet mission. 
That country is not under the guidance of one 
spiritual head, but there are two such heads competing for spiritual supremacy 
over the Tibetans. These are the Dalai Lama and the Tasi Lama. The latter 
resides in the southern part of Tibet and isin close proximity to Gyangtse, 
where the Tibet mission is halting at present. Colonel Younghusband, sceing 
that the Dalai Lama is not inclined to grant a friendly hearing to the mission, 
is making overtures of peace to the ‘asi Lama, whose followers are known 
latterly to frequently visit the camp of the mission at Gyangtse. The British 
will presumably win over the Tasi Lama by promising him half the kingdom 
of Tibet and thereby obtain a firm footing for themselves in that country. t 


5. Sir W, Lee-Warner’s Life of Lord Dalhousie has brought to the front 
once more the question of the chief cause of the 
Causes cf the Indian Indian mutiny. ‘lhe policy of wholesale annexation 


Karndtak Patra (51), 9th 
May. 


airs ee joo, pursued by Lord Dalhousie in respect of certain princi- 
Mumbai Vaibhav (128), + . : A ‘ .* 
19th Mav. pal Native States is unquestionably the chicl cause of 


the catastrophe of 1857. Sir W. Lee-Warner pays a 
high tribute of eulogy to Lord Dalhousie for holding his hand and refraining from 
annexing all the Native States though he had received orders to that elfect from 
the East India Company. But looking to the disastrous consequences of Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation of seven important States, it becomes impossible to concur 
with Sir W. Lee-Warner’s flattering estimate of Llis Lordship’s policy. Nay, 
that policy deserves emphatic condemnation rather than unstinted praise, 
because it cannot after all be denied that the mutiny was primarily brought 
about by Lord Dalhousie’s annexation of important Native States. The terrible 
disaster would have been averted if His Lordship had respected the treaty rights 
of Native Chiefs, especially their right of adopting heirs to their vacant gadis, 
It is to be hoped that our present rulers will not seek to imitate Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy by ignoring the rolenin pledges conveyed to the people of India in the 
vracious Proclamation of Queen Victoria, 


6. The question as to who is responsible for the conduct of the Indian 
ame administration is of vital importance. The responsi- 
actor of the Indian adminis. Dllity is fixed by law upon the Sceretary of State for 
bie bei India, who, in his turn, is responsible to Parliament, 
Shri Saydji Vijay (41), but his responsibility is practically nominal, and the 
7th May ; Moda Vrittu (121), administration of the country is virtually left in the 
= hands of irresponsible officials in India, When the 
alfairs of the country were administered by the Kast India Company, things were 
in a much better state in this respect than at present, and every twenty years a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons used to hold an inquiry into the 
Company’s administration of affairs before renewing their charter. Butsince the 
transfer of India to the Crown the irresponsible character of the Indian adminis- 
tration has been specially emphasised, and no salutary check is exercised by anyone 
over the doings of the Indian authorities. [or example, no Viceroy of India has 
under the law any power to wage war with any country without tho consent of 
Parliament, but in the case of the Chitral campaign this restriction of Viccregal 
authority was cast to the winds, and Lord Curzon, too, like several of his prede- 
cessors, sought on his own account to push the limits of the Indian empire as far 
as possible. ‘lhe result of such s forward policy has been to increase the military 
expenditure of the country beyond all reasonable bounds, and the administration 
threatens one day to come to a standstill if no check is exercised upon the 
abnormal growth of military expenditure. Unless the British Parliament 
awakes to its responsibility in, the matter, we shall ere long be living under a 
Russianised administration in India, [The Moda Viitta writes in a somewhat 
similar strain, and bewails the growth of military expenditure in India and the 
consequent increase in the burdens of the Indian taxX-payer. It observes that 
the british Parliament is averse to exercise any check upon the Indian 
authorities, and that it is, therefore, the duty of the Indian public to carry their 
ereivances before the British public. } 
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7. “The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has been characterised by a series of 
Sissi oh indi: te reactionary measures and acts, and during his five 
Indian depatation to Eng- Years regime we have heard the death-knell of 
land to protest against the local self-government. ‘The element of local self-gov- 
alleged reactionary measures ernment in our Municipalities is sought to be crushed 


of Lord Curzon’s regime. by the new Munici O 
Indu Prakdsh (37), 9th y 4 icipal Acts f Calcutta and Madras, 


fitay, Wag, cols. Synilarly the Universities Act and the Official Secrets 
Act have threatened the progress of higher education 
in India and the liberty of the Press,......... In short, Lord Curzon’s regime has 


been marked by reaction and revolution in every department, The people 
of Bengal are thinking of sending a deputation to England to protest 
against the threatened partition of Bengal. We all know by ex- 
perience the efficacy of an Indian deputation to England. When Lord Lytton 
sought to gag the mouths of the vernacular press, we sent Mr. Lal Mohan 
Ghose as the representative of all India to protest against that un-British act of 
injustice and despotism.......-... ‘'he people of England are just, kind and 
sympathetic, and they would never tolerate the persecution of their Indian 
fellow-subjects by their Mnglish brethren, but the thing is, our woes and 
miscries do not reach their ears ; they Jive at a distance beyond the seas. When 
Mr. Ghose informed them of the cruel measure of Lord Lytton, their sense 
of justice was at once roused, and their sympathy for the dumb and _ voiceless 
millions of India became apparent. Public opinion in England is a great factor 
in the administration, When the people of England became indignant at the 
unjust measure of Lord Lytton, Parliament had to repeal the Vernacular 
Press Act. More than once have Indian delegates been sent to Knvland to 
inform the british public of the many disabilities their Indian fellows 
subjects are jabouring under, and every time the mission has borne good 
fruit...... It is desirable that an all-india deputation should be sent to England 
to protest and agitate against the reactionary and revolutionary measures of 
Lord Curzon....... {t is bound to do useful work. Again the present political 
situation in England is favourable for the work of the deputatioa. We 
trust our leadérs will pay prompt attention to this matter.” 


8. Although Lord Curzon has done grave harm to the best interests 
of this country in dealing with some questions of the 
His xcellency Lord most vital importance, it is but fair to point out that 
Curzon. ,, ina few other matters he has acted wisely or taken a 
— Gujarati (20), 8th May, Resiushla stantu alvane A FN, ARI 
ek alas esirablo step in advance...... Amongst the measures 
of his administration which deserve grateful recogni- 
tion may be mentioned the resolution of his government laying down a sensible 
plague policy. How an idiotic policy proved disastrous in this Presidency and 
resulted in the passing of a Draconic Sedition Law is well known, and Lord 
Curzon’s government is entitled to the credit of having successfully gauged popus 
lar feeling and formulated a sensible plague policy. ILis attitude with reference 
to the question of collisions between [uropeans and natives has also been uni- 
formly marked by an exemplary courage and firmness. ‘Thirdly, Lord Curzon 
has been the first to recognise in the most emphatic terms the duty of the British 
Government to protect ancient monuments of historic interest in India, and it is 
to his credit that he has allowed no considerations of racial pride or prejudice to 
check the promptings of his «esthetic instinct. Lourthly, he has given a healthy 
turn to the irrigation policy of the Indian Government......... . ‘Lhe question of 
establishing agricultural banks has been under «-scussion for the last thirty years, 
but it has fallen to Lord Curzon’s share to take some action in the matter.......... 
With reference to remission of taxation we cannot help saying that the concession 
had been over-delayed in defiance of explicit pledges, and Lord Curzon’s 
Government have gone some way towards redeeming those pledges on account 
of the fat surpluses at their disposal........... As against these eleven 
measures on the credit side must be set off a number of measures of a 
very retrograde and mischievous character, Lord Curzon’s general atti- 
tude towards educated Indians has been far from sympathetic. He has 
systematically kept them at arm’s length. He has deliberately excluded 
some of their highly respected leaders and courageous spokesmen from 
his important Commissions, and while professing to listen to public opinion, 
con 206—4 | 
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he has carried his measures through the Supreme Legislative Council ina 
thoroughly autocratic spirit. His general attitude towards political movements 
in this country has been ono of suppressed hostility. ‘That was made perfectly 
clear in his speech on the last budget,......... ‘he Calcutta Municipal legisla- 
tion virtually destroyed local self-government in the very metropolis of the 
Indian Empire. <A less drastic, but none the less retrograde pieve of legislation 
has been forced upon the capital of the Madrgs Presidency......,.... The 
same spirit is noticeable in the conception of the Universities Bill. Lord 
Curzon has not only not extended the rights and privileges of the people, but 
he has, on the contrary, curtailed the scope of those which the people possessed 
already. Centralisation and officialisation are the two dominant features of the 
educational policy recently promulgated by his government, It contains germs 
of perpetual friction and irritation and is calculated to discourage the 
spread of higher education and the development of private enterprise.......... 
Under his regime the Native States have been further reduced to a state of 
vassalage, though he has spoken eloquently about the dignity of native rulers 
and the importance of their co-operation with the paramount power. We 
need hardly refer to the Official Secrets Bill. The principle of nomina- 
tion and racial discrimination has received special recognition in Lord Curzon’s 
time, and thus opportunities created for the practice of favouritism and even 
jobbery in mahing appointments to public posts. ‘This is one of the most 
mischievous and reactionary principles that Lord Curzon’s Government has 
adoyted in open defiance of the policy laid down in the (ucen’s Proclamation 
and reaflirmed on subsequent occasions.......... Lord Curzon is an [Imperialist 
of the first water, and has by his speeches as well as by his trip to the Persian 
Gulf arranged to draw India into the whirlpool of European politics and 
rampant militarism. ‘The expedition to Lhassa is likely to ontail an oxpenditure 
of a crore of rupees in the long run.” 


9, “Dord Curzon has left India, the scene of his five years’ active and 
: | energetic rule, and during the next few months there 
, Kant and West (3) for May; will) be a lull in the political atmosphere of the 
Q Anglo-Lusituno (44), Tth | rm 1 ’ 1, 
May ; O Bombucnse (64), 7th Country, That Lord Curzon goes to England to enjoy 
May. his well-earned holiday is only an accident; if he had 
gone to Australia, one would not have thought that 
his departure should be made an occasion for appreciative demonstration ; 
yet some significance cannot but be attached to the somewhat severe isola- 
tion in which he passed through the gate of India.......... In ability and 
application to work Lord Curzon towers above most Indian Viceroys.......... 
But his reputed imperialism, so very suggestive of power rather than of sympathy, 
is partly responsible for his failure to touch the heart while .capturing tho head 
of the educated classes in India. The more enduring part of a ruler’s work, 
however, is that which appeals to the head........... It is for the more 
enduring elements in Lord Curzon’s work that history will remember his 
Viceroyalty, when the echo of contemporsry disparagement will have been 
hushed, and the eloquence of results will have silenced that of discussion.’ 
[The Anglo-Lusitano and O Bombaense in their editorial columns refer in 
eulogistic terms to the administration of His Excellency Lord Curzon, and 
the former newspaper enters into details regarding His {{xcellency’s brilliant 
administration of the Malayan States, which, it remarks, have been converted 
from an arid desert into a delightful oasis. | : 


10. “An able and strong Viceroy who wants to be obeyed and who has his 
CujarétMitra (21), 8th 9% steadfastly fixed upon all the wheels of the 
May ies ‘ols. S”~*éMAChinery of Government is perhaps the hardest 
' worked man in the Empire. It is said of Lord Dal- 
housie that hard work and great worry killed him....,..... Of Lord Curzon 
we know that he has worked hard to complete the ILlerculean tasks which 
he had set before himself when he took charge of office...,....... His 
achievements in the internal administration of the country have been varied 
and important. ‘The necessity of reviving the British prestige in Persia and 
the mission to Tibet are factors of his foreign policy which clearly demon- 
strate the necessity of having a strong raler like Lord Curzon at the head of 
Indian affairs in view of the eventualitics which might arise out of the conflict 
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of international interests in the Far East, He is a man of avowed imporialistic 
tendencies, one who would boldly take the bull by the horns rather than adroitly 
pick his way out of difficulties, And such a man India needs at present.” 


11, * Whilst Lord Curzon’s Government withheld the Police Commission’s 


Report from the very people who were vitally inter- 
Polico Commission's Re- ested in its immediate publication, a copy of it has 
a Sag been supplied either by the Indian Government 
dujoralt (20), 8th May, 1.6 ' ; 
Eng. cols, or the India Office or some high official to the 
london Times. That isa telling commentary upon 
the Official Secrets Act.......... [fan Indian paper had forestalled the 7’imes in 
publishing copious extracts from the Report, the editor would have been set 
down as a thief and robber.......... Tho incident is a striking demonstration of 
the futility, nay, the stupidity of that legislation.......... Tho Indian public are 
entitled to demand from the Government of India how a copy of the Report came 
to be supplied to the Zimes, though the Indian press has been denied that 
privilege.”’ [In its vernacular columns tho same paper observes :—If an Indian 
journal had clandestinely secured a copy of the Police Commission’s Report, 
its editor would have been hauled up betore a law court as an olfender 
under the Official Seerets Act, but Government are unable to take similar 
action against the London Times. Thus what is looked upon as an offence in 
India is not so in england. ‘This is nothing short of racial partiality, injustice, 
nay, even tyranny. It is gratifying to Jearn that the Commission have endorsed 
most of the suggestions made from time to time by the native press and the 
Indian public for bringing about an improvement in the cxisting scandalous 
state of Police administration. ‘There can be no two opinions that the Indian 
Police ig at present quite incompetent to discharge efliciently the duty of 
protecting the lives and proporty of the people. ‘The cause of this is not far to 
sock. ‘I'he lower ranks of the Police are thoroughly corrupt owiny to their 
being miserably paid and overworked. The higher ranks of tho forco being 
recruited from the lower ranks, if is not surprising that corruption should also 
be rampant among the higher Police officers. The Commission frankly admit 
that inthe case of Assistant Superintendents of Police the recruitment was 
for many years by undiluted favouritism. We have not tho least doubt that 
competent natives could have discharged the duties of these posts with greater 
efficiency and at a smaller cost to the public. Nay, we would even advocate 
the appointment of oxpericnced and tricd natives to the posts of District Super- 
intendents of Police. |] 


12. “A Simla telegram announces that the summary of the recommen- 
dations of the Police Commission published in the 
Times gives a ‘full list’ of all the main recommen- 
dations’ by the Commission. Does it mean that the 
full text of the report is to remain for ever a secret document, und that the 
Indian public ought to be satisfied with this much only and must expect noth- 
ing more ?......... ‘The conclusions arrived at by the Commission, are well 
thought-out, and if acted upon by Government in the spirit in which they are 
conceived, they will surcly lead to the abolition of the malpracticcs which have 
for a long time made tho department unworthy of British rulo in India........., 
The out-spoken and thorough manner in which Sir Andrew Mraser’s Commission 
have discharged their arduous task deserves every commendation, and the 
Indian public cannot but be too thankful to them for the sympathetic spirit 
in which they propose reforms in a department which is daily going from had 
to worse.’ 


13, ‘Lhe Co-operative Credit Socisties Act and tho recent Government 
Resolution thereon bespeak a genuine desire on the 

Government, Resolution on part of Government to ameliorate the present sad lot 
Co-operative Credit Socictio. of the Indian rayat, but Government are gravely mis- 
eam (38), oth taken if they beliove that the measure by itself will 
bring about the desired end, It is true that Credit 
Socicties have achieved unexampled success in Kurope, hut there is is wide 
disparity in the conditions of life of the Muropean and the Indian cultivator. 
The failure of the experiment at Mysore is apt to give & rude shock to our 
faith in the eflicacy of the measure for combating azrarian indebtedness in 
India. We are inclined to think that the object aimed at by the Act could 


Indu = Prakdsh (37), 9th 
May, ling. cols, 
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have been attained with greater certainty of success, if Government themselves 
had come to the rescue of the cultivator and striven to extricate him from the 
clutches of the rapacious scvkar. 


14. The Government of India have recently issued a resolution explain- 
ore ing the objects of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
; ee Act and the manner in Which thes are to be carried 
out. It now remains for the local Government to frame rules and take 
the initiative in starting agricultural banks, appointing Registrars, &c. The 
Supreme Government will advance petty sums as loans to the Societics when 
started. and these will be recovered in instalments likeland revenue. ‘This 
is the limit of the aid which Government are prepared to extend to these 
concerns, which wiil also be exempted from the income tax, stamp and registra- 
tion fees, &. But the question remains as to who is to finance these concerns. 
Government expect the agriculturists to do so and thereby to come to one 
another’s rescue. It isnotorious thatthe Indian rayat is proverbially poor, and 
that there are hardly any well-to-do ayriculturists who would be in a position to 
advance capital to the banks. If all the rayats are pocr and penniless, how are 
they to help one another pecuniarily ? Only the rich can come to the rescue 
of the poor, and the Government seem to be pretty well aware of this, because 
they would not otherwise have allowed money-lenders to hecome members of 
Credit Societies. But we do not think that a prudent money-lender will 
venture to advance capital to the banks, because he has nothing to gain 
thereby in the shape of higher interest, &. Government seem to have 
realised that the Societies will not thrive for want of capital and have, 
thercfore, partially extended the limits within which they propose to 
find capital for them. But the restrictions and limitations laid down for 
the advance of such capital andthe gradual recovery thereof are such as 
to nullify the benevolent intentions of Goverament. Nay, Government will 
practically be gainers in the long run by advancing capital to the Credit 
Societies. ‘There is a good deal of capital lying idle with Government in the 
shape of Savings Banks deposits, which can be conveniently transferred to 
the Credit Societies. ‘I'he rate of interest to be charged will be four per cent. 
after the first three years, while Government have to pay to the depositors 
three per cent. If one makes a minute calculation of what Government would 
gain or lose by advancing, say, a sum of one thousand rupees to a Co-operative 
Credit Society out of the balance in the Savings Banks, one would find that the 
loss in the shape of interest would be only fractional and would be more than 
compensated by many indirect advantages accruing to Government from the 
investment. ‘They need not, in future, give any tagat, because the impov- 
erished rayats might be asked to raise loans from the Credit Societies to 
mect the revenue demand, and no difficulty would be felt in recovering arrears of 
assessment. Government can cven advance money out of the treasury to the 
Societics and ask the latter to issue loans to poor cultivators. ‘Thus Govern- 
ment will promptly recover their revenue, and the Societies will stand security 
for the loans advanced to them by Government. Government are thus pro- 
ceeding in the matter not in a benevolent or philanthropic spirit, but like 
a shrewd Marwadi. ‘The Co-operative Credit Societies Act is thus on a par 
with the Universities Act, which, under the guise of reforming the Universities, 
curtails their privileges, or the Oflicial Secrets Act, which while ostensibly 
secking to guard the secrets of Government virtually gags the mouths of 
journalists. All these three measures are exccllent samples of the benelicence of 
the Curzonian regime. ‘Lhe object of Government in passing the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act is nominally to improve the credit of the rayats, but in 
practice its effect will be to make Government the sole savkar in the country 
and to do away with the existing class of money-lenders. 


15. “At ameeting held under the presidency of the Honourable Mr, 
Pherozeshah Mehta on L'riday last a very big 

Congress activity in Bom- Reception Committee was appointed in connection with 
ay. the ensuing session of the Indian National Congress. 
ge ee ede (en an ‘his Committee consists of nearly three hundred 
I X79), 7th — members and is to be assisted by about fifteen Secre- 
Bombay Samdchdr (57), 12th taries......... 1t is always very risky to question 
Mays anything the Congress leaders do, but who that 
reads the names of the three hundred gentlemen 


b 
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can help asking how they came there? Are not many of them gentlemen 
who have no sympathy with the Congress movement at all, and who ridicule 
and pour contempt on its very idea?....,..... Is it likely that either the 
Government or those who are opposed to the movement would be imposed 
upon by this formidable list, drawn up without rhyme or reason, without any 
regard to the views and opinions of the gentlemen named therein in regard to the 
political questions of the day ? [t would seem that the Bombay Congress leaders 
have taken an unpardonable liberty with the namesofsomeof our prominent 
citizens and placed them in a false position by making use of their names in this 
connection without previously obtaining their consent........... [t would have 
beon certainly more honest if a small Committee of really ardent, energetic and 
sincere Congress men had been nominated, instead of this burly body of three 
hundred, most of whom are not sympathisers with the movement at all......... 
No one believes that the Congress leaders have any very large following on the 
Bom ay side or that the Parsees have any very vreat sympathy with the Congress 
propaganda.” [The Lombay Samachar observes :—The thoroughly representa- 
tive character of the Congress Reception Committees has thrown the critics of 
the movement into confusion, It will not now lic in their mouth to assert. that 
the Parsi and Muhaimmadan communities have been keeping aloof from the 
Congress. During the past two years much of the prejudice formerly exhibited in 
some quarters against the Congress has disappeared, and the recent achievements 
of Japan have helped to demonstrate the great possibilities that lie before the 
Indians under the «gis of this national movement. If the Reception Com- 
mittee takes an active interest in its work, the Congress session this year is sure 
to achieve unprecedented success. ‘The Sdnj Vartamedn observes that the 
unusually large number of prominent citizens wno have consented to serve 
on the Reception Committee is a clear indication of the success and popularity 
of the Congress movement. | 


16. Mr. Rustam K. . Cama writes to the Akhodr-c-Souddgar.—‘ It is 
much to bo regretted, in view of the way in which 
certain Congress matters have been misconceived or 
misunderstood, that the observations actually made 
by Mr. Mehta at the meeting held in the rooms of the Bombay Presidency 
Association last I’riday as to the constitution of the General Reception Committee 
were not included in the reports of the meeting published in the daily papers. 
Mr. Mehta said that,in the first instances, the names of those pyesent at tho 
meeting held at his house and in the rooms of the Association were accepted. 
Secondly, there was a large number of gentlemen whom he had invited, but 
who had not been able to attend for various reasons, and their names were 
included since they had written to him offering their cordial co-operation and 
support. The number of such gentlemen was very large. Thirdly, a certain 
number of names were included about whom Mr. Mehta had received respon- 
sible assurances as to their willingness to serve on the Committee.  Lourthly, a 
large number of names were proposed at the mocting itself, cither of those who 
were present or of those with regard to whom the gentlemen present gave their 
personal assurance. I may mention that at the meeting a large number of 
Muhemmadan members offered to serve on the Committee. A few names, 
however, have crept inof those whose answers have not been received, but | 
believe | am within the mark when [ say that they do not exceed the baker's 
dozen.......... 4 may take this opportunity of pointing out that it has always 
been the practice with the Congress to appoint a large Reception Committee 
composed of representative men of all classes and communities from the whole 
of the Presidency. It is from this Reception Comiittes that various Lxecutive 
Committees are afterwards constituted, to whom are entrusted different execu- 
tive functions,” 


Akhbar-c-Soudagar (56), 
llth May, Kng. cols. 


17. The Arunodaya, after reproducing the questions and answersin Parlia- 
oa ae ment upon the ‘lilak case, remarks :--It would not be 
coer wee te bt  -wellif the discussion upon the sub ject were to stop at this 

Bakul (94), 8th May. Y> stage ; it dovs not appear likely that it will. After the 
prosecution was instituted before a Criminal Court Gov. 
ernment caused a secret investigation to be made by the Police in the matter, and 


it appears from Mr. Brewin’s evidence in the case that some facts favourable to 
con 20ft—d 
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Mr. Tilak must have been brought to the notice of the Police in the course of that 
investigation, Do not such answers as ‘‘ 1 do not know,” or “TI do not recol- 
lect,’ coming from an officer of Mr. Brewin’s experience lead to the conclusion 
that his report must have been unfavourable to the prosecution? With such 
a report in their possession, Government had no reason whatever to espouse 
Tai Maharaj’s cause, It is, therefore, very necessary that some M. P. should 
ask a question in Parliament as to who is responsible for the action of Govern- 
ment in obstinately, maliciously, unjustly and unnecessarily trying to bring into 
trouble a public leader like Mr. ‘Tilak who had long been an eyesore to the autho- 
rities. If, however, Members of Parliament think that they need not bother 
themselves any more about the Tilak case, especially as the matter relates to one 
of India’s black men, they would be following the course usually followed by 
Englishmen in matters relating to India, The people of Kngland have come to 
regard the Indians as no better than sheep, Why should they trouble them- 
salves about these sheep? |The Bakul and some other papers of the week 
make somewhat similar references to the subject, and remark that the last 
word has not yet been heard upon the subject in Parliament, «nd that the replies 
given by.Mr. Brodrick are not satisfactory. | 


18, In our last issue we published the clauses of the treaty which was 


The question of the allow- 
ance to he yranted to the 
widow and children of the 
late Shrimant Aba Sabeb 
of Satara. 

Mahardshtra Vritla ( “Q), 
9th May. 


concluded between Raja Pratap Sinha of Satara, 
and the British Government. Had these clauses been 
carried out, the Satara principality would not have been 
reduced toanempty name, but might have continued 
to exist like Kolhapur and other States. But unfortu- 
nately the descendants of Pratap Sinha have now to 
content themselves with what the British Govern- 


ment may be pleased to give them, ‘The British Government has been showing 


less and less liberality to their house. 


Rani Sagunabai, the mother of the 


late Aba Saheb, used to receive an allowance of Ks. 5,000 per month from 
the British Government, but after her demise it was curtailed, and Aba 


Saheb received Ks, 2,500 only. 


Now that Aba Saheb is dead, his widow 


and two sons are in great anxiety about their allowance, because considering 
how the British Government have been endeavouring to obliterate from the 
people’s minds the memory of what is their own, there are good grounds for 
fearing that they will not be disposed to be as liberal to Aba Saheb’s family as 


in the past, 


As, however, Mr. Atkins is a kind-hearted officer, we are suro 


that he will not fail to support the representatives of the Satara house. 


1). The methods 


Revision of Military 
Pension rules desired for 
improving the efficiency of 
the Native Army. 

Pandit (84), 11th May. 


adopted by Government to infuse fresh blood and 


vitality into the native army are both ineffective 
and unpractical. Unless a radical change is made 
in the existing Military Pension rules, all efforts in 
the above direction are necessarily foredoomed to 
failure, The strain put upon the physical energies 
of sepoys at present by the arduous duties tliey are 


required to perform is so heavy that it generally ends in their premature 


physical breakdown. 


As a means of preserving their health and vigour from 


untimely collapse they prefer to retire on gratuity long before they are physi- 


cally incapacitated for active duty. 
five years after their enlistment. 


In fact, many retire so soon as four or 
If Government wish to introduce young 


blood into the native army, let them revise the pension rules and reduce the 
period of 21 years, which now entitles a sepoy to draw full pension, to one of 


10 or 15 years, 


Jn our opinion as well as in that of many others qualified to 


judge this is the only way to obtain the desired result. 


20. Acorrespondent writes to the Kesart :—A revision survey was made last 


Alleged illegality of assess- 
ing the village sites in two 
talnkasof the Kolaba District 
to pay Jand revenue. 

resurt (116), lth May. 


yeay in the talukas of Mahdd and Méngaon (Koliba). 
The disputes which the original survey gave rise to 
have not yet been settled, and the recent survey has 


further given rise to others, of which I propose here to 
deal with one. Atthe time of the original survey 


the village sites were not assessed to pay any land 
revenue, but in the recent revision survey the principle of exempting village 
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sites from assessment has heen abandoned, and the sites subjected to a nominal 
assessment. As tho assessment is light, it will not bear heavily upon the 
villagers, but it is not so much the burdensome character as the inequity of 
the assessment that deserves to be protested against. Who knows where this 
thin end of the wedge will stop? ‘lhe people must, thereforo, take care to 
prevent an encroachment upon their statutory rights. Ifthey cannot obtain new 
rights, they ought at least to safeguard those which they already possess under 
the law. |The correspondent, after discussing at some length the provisions of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code and of Regulation XVII of 1827 bearing on 
the subject of the liability of village sites to pay assessment, concludes that 
Government are estopped by law and ancient usave alike from levying such 
assessment, and exhorts the people to safeguard their rights in this respect. | 


21, We beg to invite the attention of Government to a grievance under 


which persons convicted by Criminal Courts labour 
Grievances Of persons con- at present. An accused person, as soon as he is con- 
victed by Criminal Courts, victed, is made over to the Police, and until his 

Khairkhiah-e-Sind (151), ‘aarti ee cis : 

23rd April. admission into the jail he is not at all allowed to com- 

municate with his relations either generally or in 
respect of matters concerning his appeal. ‘The grievanee is yet greater tn the 
case of persons who are suddenly arrested and sent to jail without having had 
an opportunity to give instructions to their relations about their private affairs 
or «bout their cases. We would suygest that Magistrates be authorized to 
allow convicted persons to communicate with their relations before they are 
taken in custody to jail. This procedure seems wunobjectionable in view of 
the fact that convicts while in jail can, with the permission of the Jailor, 
communicate with their relations. When an offender is sentenced to fine 
only and to imprisonment in default of payment of the fine, the Court 
allows hitn, on his executing a bond, fifteen days’ time for payment of the 
fine, hut when an offender is sentenced to imprisonment for a petty offence, 
he is directly sent to jail. ‘This is hard. Our humble opinion is that the 
petty offender should be released on bail till the period within which an 
appeal can be presented is over. ‘Thereby a respectable man who might be 
let off on appeal will not have needlessly to remain in jail. No doubt in such 
cases appellate courts release the convicted person on bail, but not until he 
has passed some time in jail. lle must remain there till copies of papers in 
his case are obtained, the application of appeal is filed and a date fixed for 
the hearing of the appeal. We entertain strong hopes that Government 
will sce fit to empower trying Courts to admit petty offenders to bail pending 
the filing of the appeal or till the expiration of the period within which an 
appeal can be filed. 


22. “ We beg to draw the attention of the Collector of LLyderabad to a serious 
irregularity of which a Zamindar in Kandidro ‘Taluka 

_A eee ofa Zamindar has been the victim, because he refused ieee to his 
1B Sind. . apedars. The aggrieved party, who is a Government 
gest, J epics oie sake. is niet to oles his identity and sub- 
pi stantiate his statements if an enquiry is held into the 
matter, He has land in two Dehs—Khanwahan and Dehat, He took the first in- 
stalment of revenue payable before the 25th February to each of the ‘Tapedars— 
Dayaram and Dharamdas—but both refused to take it, as their own “ kharchi” 
was not forthcoming. ‘The Zamindar thereupon went to the Kandiaro 
Taluka office and, the Mukhtyarkar being absent, offered the money to the 
Head Munshi, Mr. Gulabrai, a graduate of the Bombay University. This 
functionary also refused to accept the money. The Zamindar then repaired 
to the local Post Office and remitted the amounts by money order, clearly 
stating on the coupon, in the presence of the Postmaster and two literate 
Zamindars, that Rs. 38 was the first instalment for one ¢apa and Ks, 41 
for the other tapa. ‘I'he Head Munshi paid no heed to these imstructions 
and quietly sent the whole amount to one of the Tapedars, This wise and 
honest official has quietly entered the amount as paid for his ¢apa alone, Ks. 38 
as first instalment and Ks. 35 as second instalment (which is payable in April 
we believe) and has sent the balance of Rs.7 tothe Government treasury | 
In the meantime, the other Tapedar sent anotice to the Zamindar inform- 
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ing him that he had failed to pay his instalment by the 25th February, and 
that it must be paid up within a certain date, failing which the usual procedure 
under the Land Revenue Code would be adopted. Thereupon the Zamindar 
ran to the Taluka office again. The Mukhtyarkar was again absent—he was 
on leave it seems—but a new Head Munshi, a Muhammadan, having taken 
the place of Mr, Gulabrai, B,A., the Zamindar represented matters to him and 
applied for mohlaf as he had given away what money he had, promising to 
pay the two instalments together. His request was granted. But what asad 
commentary does the incident afford on the way of the underlings, who stick 
at nothing in order to nullity the strict orders of Government in connection 
with Japo. Need we add anything to the above story which evidently bears 
the impress of trutu! ‘The facts speak for themselves and demand urgent 
enquiry.”’ 


23, ‘We solicit the attention of the District Magistrate and Collector of 
Sukkur to the following incident and hope that a 
A complaint against the thorough enquiry will be made into its truth or other- 
(Sind) Inspector, Sukkur wise “Weare credibly informed that Mr. Rozare, 
Sindhi (47), 30th April. A'bkiri Inspector, Sukkur, repaired on the night of the 
21st instant, at about 11-30 P.m., to the shop of one 
Kakumal, country-liquor seller in Fakir Road near the Bunder, and finding the 
owner absent from the shop waited for his return. Assoonas the licensee returned 
after a short while, Mr. Rozare dealt him anumber of cuts with his hunter, with 
the result that the poor man bled and was stunned. Whether the licensee was or 
was not guilty of any breach of the rules was a matter which Mr. Rozare should 
have allowed the District Magistrate or a court oflaw to decide. But it is strange— 
shockingly strange—that he should have taken the law into his own hands and 
dealt out summary punishment to the licensee on the spot. We would be glad 
to know the exact nature of the licensee’s guilt, and the rule or rules under 
which the A’bk4ri Inspector inflicted a punishment for that guilt. We hope 
that the Collector would thoroughly sift this matter and restore the confidence 
of the public of Sukkur in the impartiality of British justice, ”’ 


Education. 


24. ‘ All India will rejoice to learn of the telegraphic message which 

: Reuter has wired announcing the decision of the 

Rae dais (29), 80 Nay, IBdia Office to abolish the Coopers Hill College, 

Eng. cols. ii cia %* This Institution, maintained from the Indian treasury 

is located in England, and the Indians are thereby 

prevented from reaping full advantage of it. The immense expenditure at which 

it is maintained, with its doors, to all intents and purposes, barred against the 

natives of the soil, was always put forward as the principal reason for its 

abolition.......... It cannot be gainsaid that the College has provided the Public 

Works Department of the country with some really capable olficers, but since the 

establishment in the North-West Provinces of India of the Rurkee College, the 
usefulness of its sister Institution had disappeared for all practical purposes.”’ 


25. ‘The educational policy of the Indian Government as embodied in the 
ee Indian Universities Act and the Government Reso- 
ag wean amare of the lution on Education is already before the public. 
Mahrdtta (10), 8th May, [bat policy has been shown to be distinctly retrograde 
and reactionary. That it will crush the spirit 

of progress and regeneration, wili tighten the shackles of intellectual slavery 
and result in bringing about a moral degradation and national effacement in the 
long run is sure and certain.......... The language of the Universities Act and 
the Government Resolution ig explicit enough, It clearly indicates that 
public education shall henceforth be manufactured and controlled by British 
bureaucrats, whose burning Imperialism will not permit natives to aspire to a 
higher dignity than that of mere day-labourers. The newsof Mr. Tata’s 
scheme of a Research Institute being thrown overboard confirms the people’s 
worst fears. Under the circumstances and with clear signs of danger ahead 
it is a question with many why our public leaders do not seriously apply 
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themselves to founding a National University independent of State control. A 
step in this direction must,.at the present juncture, prove most beneficial.......... 
It will bring India in line with civilised countries and effectively repel the 
charge that natives are unfit for self-government,........ The charge that 
natives learn only for earning’s sake, and that they are consequently ill 
prepared for post graduate education is unwarranted by the past or present 
history of the country. Their high intelligence, their abstemious habits and 
plain living have at all times made them the best devotees of art, learning and 
science, and there is no reason why they should not compete successfully with 
European savants, if all the facilities of study and investigation are made 
available to them. The Indian hierarchy of letters, which taught mankind in 
its infancy, is destined to rise again and rule as a democracy. The present is 
the time for laying its foundation, and we appeal to the patriotic feelings of our 
enlightened princes and wealthy countrymen to make a start in the matter.”’ 


26. Lord Curzon’s reply to Mr. Tata about the latter’s donation of the 
munificent sum of thirty lakhs of rupees for the 
Lord Curzon and Mr, Tata’s foundation of a Research University is disappointing ; 
rita of a Research Unty Tord Curzon has endeavoured to discourage the idea 
a of establishing such a University. Though His Lord- 
Lokamata (119), 9th May. ship has not done even a single thing for the good 
of the public, he might have, to a certain extent, 
secured their good opinion if he had lent his support tothe establishment of 
the above University. It is, therefore, tobe regretted that he would not do 
this before leaving this country. On the one hand, Lord Curzon talks about 
reforming the present educational system in this country, while, on the other, 
he boldly boycotts education altogether. We do not know what to think of 
such duplicity. In this country scarcely any one comes forward with a 
large donation for educational purposes; if, however, a gentleman like Mr, ‘Tata 
does ever come forward, attempts are made to prevent the fruition .of his 
scheme. Under these circumstances, though a person may have the laudable 
desire to do something forthe good of the country, he is powerless to do so 
owing to lack of support from Government, and thus the case of national 
advancement is retarded. 


27. Westrongly urge the Indian Government to give publicity to the 
: resolutions passed by the Chiefs’ College Conference at 
a Piles ais Ajmere. The Indian public is as much interested in the 
19th May. dager eed ’ reform of the Chiefs’ Colleges as in any other ad minis- 
trative reform, and it is, therefore, unfair and inexpe- 
dient that it should be kept in the dark about the proceedings of the Conference 
which are likely to have a far-reaching influence upon the future education of 
our Native Princes. The present system of education of Native Princes has only 
served to turn out Chiefs imbued with more or less anglicised ideas and an in- 
ordinate desire to ape foreign manners and customs. The products of the RKaj- 
kumar Colleges, instead of sympathising with tbeir helpless and down-trodden 
subjects, treat them with supercilious contempt and thereby fancy that they 
have thoroughly imbibed the [uropean spirit. Itis to be hoped that the 
Conference has suggested reforms whereby the Collezes might produce a class of 
Chiefs with genuine sympathy for their subjects and with a true perception of 
their duties as rulers. 


28, “Dr. Jackson has given one more instance of his unsympathetic treat- 
ment of College students. Inthe beginning of the 

Complaint against the last month plague was actually raging at Kardchi, 
Principal, Dayaram Jethmal 9 the students of the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College 
wns Una Journal (4), §0t alarmed, and as their terminal examination was 
11th ae. ' over, applied for leave. In the Presidency proper, 
College authorities allow terms and make all sorts of 

concessions to students who have to leave College owing to plague, even though 
it be in the middle of the term, but the Principal of the Sind College refused 
to grant them any leave. ‘Ihe students had no alternative but to leave College 
without. permission. They have aow been called upon to pay various amounts 
of fine within a certain date, unless they show that they left because their 
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presence was urgently required elsewhere. ‘Failing payment by the date 
specified, one rupee per day will be added to the fines, and until the whole 
amount is paid up the students will not be allowed to attend the College, 
All this for what ? For not attending the College at the fag end of the 
session, when the students, after the hard work for the terminal examination, 
feel naturally fatigued and disinclined to attend any further lectures. Of course, 
technically there was a breach of discipline on the part of students, but for 
this the Principal is more to blame than the students, for he simply drove 
them to the step by his unreasonable refusal to comply with their request.” 


Latilways. 


29, <A correspondent writes tothe Lailway Times :—“ I shall thank you to 
ak dite a kindly insert the following lines in your most valuable 
racial distinctions in the JOUrnal ard trust they will meet the eye of the official 
Loco. Department, S. M, concerned. It appears that invidious distinctions are 
Railway.: now made amongst the staff of the Southern Maratha 
“ a Himes (14), 7th Railway, and a great deal of dissatislaction will 
Beis naturally arise amongst the Loco, stati, which, for 
some years past, has not been the case. There are men who have been 
driving tor years and who have considerable experience ; it is very hard on 
them that, because they are not Europeans, they should not be allowed the 
same privileges. J*or instance, just imagine a man with an experience of 
some 17 and 20 years in engine-driving having to work with a man who has 
got very little experience of a locomotive, but is, for all that, appointed 
Acting Loco. Foreman in a shed just because he is a Kuropean. ‘Things 
should not be as they are; every man, whether he be white or black, does 
his work for the benefit of the Company and expects the Company to treat him 
With justice. Since the regime of our present Loco. Superintendent we 
have certainly, on the whole, gained a good many privileges, but we do hope 
that he will see his way to stopping all distinctions made amongst working 
men and to allow every man to get his rights according to his deserts.” 


Municipalities. 


30. Commenting on the high plague mortality in the Agripada chawls, 

i , of? Smite ° ; 
es eeeneerg eo the Jdm-e-Jumshed observes -—* Mr. Joseph Baptista 
and plague mortality in the has pointed out how the Trust has deliberately per- 


Agripada chawls. mitted overcrowding in the model chawls at Agripada, 
ieee omnes age | roma So far back as twelve months ago the Bombay Rate- 

ay; “og. CoO Be; , Oil Ja . 7] . 2 ° bd bd . _ P ° z m" 
Saméchér (67), 14th May, Payers’ Association had, in their representation to Gov 


ernment, drawn attention to the fact that, although 
the four chawls at Agripada had been erected with a view to accommodate 
612 persons, they were permitted to be inhabited by 937 persons, ‘ even though 
all the rooms were not occupied.’ This excess of 325 has now grown to 557, 
What wonder, indeed, that the mortality is doubled! The facts brought to 
light clearly tend to fasten the blame for the heavy mortality in the chawls 
on the ‘Trust, which ‘has not yet appreciated the danger of overcrowding an 
area,’ and the responsibility must also be shared by the Bombay Government, 
who have, in spite of the danger being pointed out to them by the Rate-payergs’ 
Association, permitted the 'l'rust to have its own way and to endanger the lives 
of the inmates of the so-called model chawls. What is the good of building 
such chawls if you are deliberately going to overcrowd them? And if Govern- 
ment quietly permit so intelligent a body as the Trust to ignore with impunity 
the very elementary principles of sanitation, what right have they to complain 
about the conduct of less intelligent private landlords, who, for the sake 
of getting more rent, permit their chawls and houses to be overcrowded ?”’ 
(Lhe Bombay Samdchdér observes :—We do not consider the reasons assigned 
by the Improvement ‘lrust Board for the heavy mortality in the Agripada 
chawls to .be satisfactory. ‘Lhe rise in mortality can be due to no other 
reason than the laxity of the Trust in exercising due supervision over the 
occupation of the chawls by the poor. It should open the eyes of Govern- 
ment to the danger of placing implicit confidence in the Trust’s doings. Why 
should not the Trust be empowered, by means of a special legislative enactment, 
to advance loans to mill-owners and private citizens for building chawls for the 
poor on their own account ? | 
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Native States, 


31, There canbe no question that so far as educational, social, moral and 
_ material progress is concerned, Kolhépur is well able 
Pee self-government in tg hear comparison with any advanced city in the 
olhapur. B ° os , 
Samarth (40), 11th May. ombay Presidency, but it is a great pity that there 
should be a deplorable want of public spirit amongst 
its citizens. This want of public spirit and combined action on the part of 
the people of Kolhapur was keenly felt at the time of the Vedokta controversy, 
which resulted in the resumption of certain imam lands of the State High 
Priest and other Brahmins by the order of the Maharaja. Atthe present time 
also, when an invasion of the right of self-government enjoyed by the people 
of Kolh4pur is threatened, there are no signs of a public protest being 
entored against the step. It is deeply to be regretted that in a city like 
Kolhapur, which is able to boast of a number of men of light and leading, a 
single leadereshould not come forward to guido his fellow-citizens in getting up 
a systematic agitation against the threatened invasion of their Municipal rights. 
Such callous indifference in the presence of a public calamity is as fatal 
to the preservation of public rights and liberties as to the proper conduct 
of the administration. It is idle to fear that the Maharaja will resent any 
attempt to oppose his authority in a constitutional manner, He is an educated 
and enlightened prince, and possesses a wile experience of foreign countries. 
Instead of being offended he will be highly gratified to redress any grievances 
that might be properly laid before him, 3 


32. We learn that Lieut.-Colonel O’ Donnell, Political Agent, S4vantwadi, 

has obtained fourteen months’ leave to enable him to 

Protest against the reported pyoceed to Mngland, It is highly objectionable that 

grant ol leave to Licut,-Golonel he should be allowed to leave India at atime when 

O'Donnell, Volitical Agent, ; 

Ri eentddl his high-handed conduct in a certain casc has been 

Bakul (94), 8th May. brought to the notice of Government and is the 

, subject of a judicial inquiry, Such a concession is 

calculated to encourage the vagaries of thoughtless officers of Lieut.-Colonel 
O’Donnell’s type. 


33. “Though the dire disease of plague has been making serious havoc in 
almost every part of the province of Kathidwar, the 
Plague in Jamnagar and plight to which the city of Jdmnagar has been 
ga Bagh sgn oelagt reducod for some montns past is at onco terrible 
Kéthiawar Vines (9), 10th nd heart-rending........... During these days of 
May. terror and tribulation it is but natural that the 
subjects of the State should requirv to be cheered 
up by the presence in their midst of their ruler. But we regret to note 
that almost from the commencement of the epidemic in Jamnagar IlIis 
Highness the Jam Saheb has thougnt it wise to remove to some, distant place 
in Southern India. This is certainly most cisappointing to his subjects, 
especially to those among them who stand in need of help from their ruler 
during these critical days.......... It pains us not the less to note that during 
this absence of the Chief from his capital even the various important officials 
of the State have left the town and are moving in the districts.......... Only 
the Dewan and a few other officers have thought fit to stay in the city for 
the purpose of adopting measures to fight the dire discase.......... But the 
Dewan, though he is known to be a very sympathetic and kindly dis- 
posed person, does not seem to have been entrusted with sullicient power 
and means to afford adequate relief to the sulferers,.......... We would 
earnestly request His Highness the Jam to return as early as possible to his 
capital and take effective measures to stamp out the disease from his State.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 


34, At the informal meeting of representative gentlemen called by the 
Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta at his residence, the 
The Honourable Mr. Meh- Jatter declared his intention to try and carty out a 


ta's scheme re the expenses gaherne which he had long thought of relating to the 
of the forthcoming Uongress 


pe incidence of the expenses necessary for the getting- 
Gujardti (20), 8th May, up of the Congress Session. So Jong these expenses 
Eng. cols. had usually been met by funds started in the town 


in which the Congress pandal was erected. ‘This was 
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the principal source of income, and no attempt, at all events an organised one, 
had been made to extend the collection and to induce the whole of the pro- 
vince to contribute its proper share. It is Mr. Mehta’s desire this year 
to approach the districts and to ask them to give the best and most direct 
proof of their active interest in the national movement by subscribing 
their mite towards the expenses,......... This will not only better answer 
the ends of justice, but serve to maintain at its proper temperature the 
flickering flame of District patriotism, for the Congress is meant to ventilate the 
grievances and advance the aspirations of the whole country. It was resolved, 
therefore, that an attempt should be made to start subscription lists in the 
important districts and to accept whatever the people were willing to subscribe 
without much external persuasion......... It is essential for the furtherance of a 
national movement like the Congress that the whole country should throb with 
one pulse of zealous interest.” 


35. The Surat correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn reports :—With 

reference to the petition presented by Mr. Chimanlal 

Complaint against Mr, Narbheram, Bar.-at-Law, charging Mr. Bhimbhai 

tite Kirparam with irregularities in the discharge of his 

Sénj Vartaman (79), 9th Official duties (vide paragraph 38 of the last Weekly 

May. : Report), Mr. Doderet, Collector of Ahmedabad, has 

passed an order to the effect that an inquiry into the 

alleged offences cannot be instituted without the previous sanction of Gov- 
ernment. 


36. The Broach correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Last 
ea 4 eek a week a number of thefis were committed in the 
eee town, but the local Police seem to be apathetic over 
Jémeec-Jamshed (24), 10th the matter. On the 7th instant a party of persons 
May ; Sénj Vartamdn (79), travelling in a country cart were attacked and mal- 
10th May ; Broach Samdchér treated somewhere between Kanthiria and Varoo by 
ate 12th May; Surya 4 gang of highway robbers. Four men of the party 
ash (382), 7th May. ae . 
sustained severe injuries and have been removed to 
the Civil Hospital, Broach, for treatment. [The Sdnj Vartamdn and the 
Broach Samdéchdr publish a similar report. The Surya Prakdsh makes a 
similar complaint about the frequency of thefts at Surat, and urges the local 
Police to show greater vigilance in preventing crime. 


387. For some days past a rumour has been afloat among the lower classes 
i of natives in Poona that Government intend to 
he chet Keen 0 sacrifice one thousand boys and an cqual number of 
children at tho instigation of girls under five years of age in order to propitiate 
Government. the Kdéli Mata, who would otherwise, it is said, 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (56), destroy a huge bridge which is in the course of 
pote, Hand construction somewhere near Calcutta. ‘The peopie 
suspect that Government havo hired sorcerers and ruffians for the purpose of 
kidnapping children and taking them to Caleutta for being sacrificed. By a 
curious coincidence two or three children in the city were actually missing 
from their homes soon after the rumour was started. Public excitement has 
run to such a high pitch that a policeman, who was suspected to be one of 
the men hired by Government ior the purpose, was desperately assaulted by the 
mob in the Reay Market. He was, however, saved from the fury of the crowd 
by the timely intervention of some of his brother policemen. 


M. A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th May 1904. 
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AD Al-Hay oof MUTMRUE || Weekly 
46 | Prabhat. ... es otHhydoerabad Do. . ees 
| (Sind). 
47 | Bindhi j Sukkur (Sind)... Dow... 
AnGrio-Urpu. 
48 | Muslim Herald ... Z Bombaye., . Daily 
| | 
| ENo.isn, MAKA’THI AND | 
| (JUJAKA TI. | ! 
49 | Baroda Vataal “1 Baroda .. ,. | Weekly ... 
60 Hind Vijaya a Do. Du, 
| ENGuian, MARATIIL AND : 
| KANARESE. | 
| | Karndtak Patra ., 4 Dharwar . Weekty... 
52 | Karnittak Vaibhav vo| Wijdpur,. I eae 
v3 ) Prakishiak ... re os Do. Do, 
MNGLisi, Portuae vse | 
AND CONCANIM, | 
DA | ) Bombacnee ; Lonibaves | Weekly ... 
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Do. a] eee eee 


4 Do, cee Do. 


9009 eee 
, Weekly acne 
.. Do 


Do 


- Broach ... 


Gee Do. eee 


see Surat ee 4 


wo (CL) English. 


| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... 


| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


| Vintyak Narevan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan| 


Sanne 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin’ Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 


| Ruimji Santuji Avto ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 .. 


| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| Anny 


| Govind Gangidhar Pendse ; 


JR X Fernandes; Goanese 5 87 


-, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brihman); 37. 


| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Diémodar Savldram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Sdvliram Amritrao 
(Mar&4tha) ; 380. 


Hindu 


Vichare ; 


wan Brahman); 33. ) 


Bréihman); db 


| Damodar Sivl4ram Yande; Hindu (Martha) ;! ° 


84), 
Dwarkdnath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonir) 
30. 


| Vinayak Raimehandra Joshi, BoA. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan brahiman) 3 37. 


| 
| 


| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46... eee 


Cihulam Hussain Hidiatalla, ae 
LL.B.; Ploader; 97. 

(2) Sindhii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 86, 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


| 
| 
Virnmal Bogray; Hindu (Kursja) ; 80, | 


i 


Muhammadan ; 30. 
| 
| 

. 


Dalyabhai Kaslandas Shah; Hindu (ShrAwak! 
Dkviia), 


yat) H “bhi. 
Gopal Joribures Hindu (Deshaa’ hi 
Vaishnay Brathman) ; 4, | 


Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Briliman); 2s, 


Nazi InmAil Kaz: Mahomed , Mubhamtiadan ;' 
ob, 


| Nandbh4i Ratanjyi Chichvar ; Para, 48 


K aikbioowrn Manek ji Minocheher Homi, HA. 7 
Varsi ; 35. 

Mahashankar Lallnbhal Bhat; Mindu (Gujarati 
Bratman) yb, 


ee! Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi: Vs cee 


card KAshicedts Bhagvandds; Hinde (Kachis, i.e., 


aveyetuble seller); 44, 
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Gusarkti—-continued, | 
° | 
61 | Din Mani... aa ock TORO 5, .» Weekly ... .-| Nathalal Rangilday Surti; Hindu (Kayastha 125 
| Banin) ; 265. 
62 «| Fursad —... ie w+ Doinbay ... ...| Monthly vee] Bornanji Navroji Kabraji; Pdrsi ; 46... a 725 
‘ | : 
63 | GapSap ... eee Sb Se ee .» Fortnightly | M. C. Ratnivar & Co. .., oh és 800 
| ( | 
64 | Hiteehehhu vee oo | Ahmedabad — ...' Weekly ... ves} Walidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45.. 350 
} 
| | 
a e ‘ ‘ . . ' 
G5 | Jain ie ove wa Bee ok ie) aa ve! Bhagu latechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 999 
| Vania) ; 30. | 
G6 | Jdam-e-d hiatooma Bombay ... a | Ratanshaw 'rimji Acharia; Parsi; 29 coe 1,000 
| 
(7 Katia Vartamin ... (ie TA ee ove eas] Kahane Mulchand ; Hindu (Desha Porvad, 160 
| Shravak Banta); 56, 
GS | KAthidwidno Himfyati oe Abmedabad oy eee: aura 2 Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Audich 4NO 
| | Brahman) ; -46, 
W{) Laoke Mates S00 Presb Diy ves vee Bi-weekly PO ae eee 
V4) Nahi Kantinm Gagelte- su Stina... sot WOCKLYV ec » Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 00 
Biwhinany) 3 '. ! 
“i Navscrt Prakosh .. oe vary Doe ; Luuntarm ji Jrmspy Dastur ; Piirsi : ie ae SOO 
oo | Nottie: babes nee po Pia \ Moutnty,.. aes Nasarwitn jl Hlirjibbea Patel: Puarsi © oes G00 
oh N yaavenucliay sh cen An \ ..| Fortnightly Gatil4l  Mansunxhlal; DDindu (Visaghrimiadi 150 
Shravak Barina): 36. 
74, | Privy Matic | bi weekly ee Narbyshinkar Jaygivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 04. ari. 
rit | Prata Pole ees .. Suit! Weekly ... Llormasyt Jiunsedji; Parsi; 45... ee ies hon 
eG} Praised Gadeadé I, .. Nagindas Moancharamn; Hindu (Dasa Dania) ; L.Quo 
| ae 
| , =) * . ‘ ey ‘ ® nae 
Wi] Punea Diaind ses My, a, as oo. Smnnades Dhacvandas ; Hindu (Surti Dania): G00 
ca | Samsher Dinh ia Ati bowed bey, eee . Savatblises Reaehune : Uvnicdar (Shrivak 150 
| | |” Banta): 62 
73) nt Vartan Porn bosy oss? Vat ; ~ Measre. Ardestir & Go. Partners het: 2? 
C1) Ardeshiv Murty Pgted od. Be Barats 1M: 
(2) Rusteanti: byramyr Vateha Gandi; Porsi; 
[ar 
. (3) Ardeshir Pestonj: Contractor; Parsi; oe, 
RY | Sind Vartan ion Senvetnt 4: a Weekly eee Devkan Devehand; Hinda (Cuteht Pallas 250 
| 
$1 oj &tri Bodh... oes sos Bombay «.. we. Monthly oe Waikhasrn Navropt WKabragi, J.P.; Parsi; Gl... 590 
| | 
KY Siirat Akhbar eee surat eee Weekly o08 PhirozshAh Nalaigi Prt |; Parsi . 40 aa cies WO 
| Svadesh Bandhu ... Mahnelha i oo Anopsi Manekkil Visashrimah ; Hindu (Bania); l7o 
| —. 
' 
PLIND St. | 
wt | Pandit isa eee (é OO om » Weekly oes ee Govindrae Gangiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari); 42; and Parabai, wife of the above 5 51. 
a5 | Shri Venkateshvar Same Bonbay... een, | | Saree ae Pandi' Lajve Riioji Sharnia; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
ehaa | Israbiiican) ; abate 
KANARESE. | 
wy | Digvijaya ... pe oe Cimlag. ... éos. WORRIES ccs » Shankrapa  Gadiappa  Basrtmarad;  Hindn oO 
(Devany, DangAvat) 5 30. . 
97 | Karnatak Vritte o .. Dharwar pees | SRE 1 (I) Shivram = Mahadev  Khanolkars; Hindu £09 
( (Karh4da Drabimany : 34, 
(2) Annicharya Doltcharya Hoskert; Hinde 
(Doembometh PBrabrnmnmy 53.4 


28 =| oLokA Bandhu te | aay a Se  Guruwe R&aelavendea Mamd&pur; Hinde 160 
' ‘ ° 


’ (Leshaath Brahman); 6, 
BY | Loka Mitra Fs vee Havers (Dhar- Do. or veal Gunde Nelyire Naclgie; Hindu (Dexharth 160 
_ whr). | Brahman; 38 , 

9 | RAjahanan... ‘ia oe Dharwar ve Do, eee oe! Katonlaghanker Pinker Jathéar; Hindu (Ware id 
hids Mebhtiany; 4b 

YQ} | dtaaik Ranjini... oo Gadag oe oor] De one coe Gaurishankar MAmpesad; Hindu (Kano jal 200 
| | Mrithmand, 41, 
, | 
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35 | Dny4nodaya 6 -+-| Bombay... | Weekly ... -oo| eV. Mr. T. HE. Abbott —... sea — 625 
36 | Dnydn Prakash ... soo] FOODA ccc 


od Or vee ..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Bréhman); 37. | 
37. | Indu Prakdsh ... .--| Bombay... ,..| Bi-weekly ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
| Manager being Damodar SAvl4ram Yande ;) 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
38 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur .... Weekly... | S@vléram Amritrao Vichare; -Hindu| 1,490 
| (Maratha) ; 30. 
39 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... . Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brdéhman); 33. ! 
...| Weekly ... ,..| Vinayak Nareyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan, 800 
Brahman) ; 34, 


40 |Samarth ,,., se ..»| Kolhapur 


| : 
_ 41 | Shri Saydji Vijay ...|Bombay... ...| Do. ... —...| Damodar Savléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| * 4,000 
| 39. 
42 | Subodh Patrika ... ol De a ...| Dwarkandth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
| 30. 


43 | Sudharak ... as ...| Poona i ae ..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-, 1,200 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


44 | O Anglo-Lusitano | Bormbay... ,eo| Weekly ... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... | 00 


| 
o 
| | 


ANGLO-SINDI. | 


45 | Al-Haq _... ep ...{ Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,; 1,160 
| Be ¢ > Pleader ; 37. | 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
46 | Prabhat ... Pee .|Hyderabad Do. on ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ee 600 


(Sind). | 
47 | Sindhi ae fas ...| sukkur (Sind) . 1 Tie 3 ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
AnGLo-URDU. 
48 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay... Bi: aa ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND | 
GUJARATI. 


49 | Baroda Vatgal ... ...| Baroda .. - Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 1,100 | 


50 | Hind Vijaya mee cc BO acs oe: eee re tne Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 500 

hla 

ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


51 | Karndtak Patr’ ... ...| Dharw4r ‘9 Weekiy ... sis pre ig Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
ya 

52 | Karnatak Vaibhav .».| Bijapur ... ves| Os ens ..., Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasti 300 

: Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


58 Prakdshak coe as eer Do. eee ee Do. eos eee Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; ; Hindu (Konka- 300 

nastha Brahman) ; 28. 

ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


54 |OBombaense ...  ...; Bombay... ...| Weekly... —_...] F. X- Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 haa ol cana 500 
GUJARATI. 
65 | Akhbér-e-lslém ...  ...) Bombay... ...| Daily .. e.. Kaci Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;! 2,600 
66 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar ...! Do. -« wee ~—>s eee | NanA&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Prsi; 48 -»-| 2,800 


57 | Bombay Sam4char | ar oa oe eee ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B,A.;' 4,000 


Parsi ; 35. 
58 |Broach Mitré... ...| Broach ... wee} Weekly ... Aes Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarfti 700 
| | Brahman) ; 34. 


59 | Broach Samfchér... pe ee a, «| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... oe 500 


60 | Deshi Mitra horas & Namagae oe ee Sear ...| Kashid#s Bhagvandaés ; Hindu (Kachia, i.e.) 1,490 
| | a vegetable seller) ; AA, 


—_ 
SS 
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GuJARATI—continued. : 
61 | Din Mani... -| Broach ... | Weekly ... “ienk) | 3 Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
| ania); 25 
62 | Fursad wi .«+| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 46. 725 
63. | Gap Sap cee vie. Salers .» Fortnightly ..| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. eae 800 
! | | 
64 | Hitechchhu ves oa Ahmedabad... Weekly ... »+s| Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45. 350 
65 | Jain ‘ts Do. te Ae ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak' 990 
! | Vania) ; 30. | 
66 | Jam-e-Jahenooma ... Bombay... ; Do. ; : ; Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 sos} 1,000 
67. | Kaira Vartamin ... vee’ BiTA a es ...| Kahandas  Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
| | | Shravak Banta) ; 56. 
68 | K4thidwadno Himéyati .... Ahmedabad | DO. ..., Joshi Chh: iganlAl Sunderji; Hindu (Andich! 400 
: | | Brahman); 46. | 
69 | Loka Mitra voi; BORDA 10. . Bi-weekly | es ova ae 
70 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ... Sadra ..| Weekly eee iat “Motilal Chho! — Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
| Brahman) ; 
71 | Navsari Prakish .. sos) NAVE «, | Do .. Rustamji Jam sapii Dastur ; Parsi; 56.. | 800 
| | 
(2 | Nure Klam 60 vei, POD DAY ive .... Montaly,.. wa Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 | 600 
73 | Nydyadarshak coe ATIcU bad od Fortnightly  ..., Gat#l4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimali 150 
: | : | Shravak Bania) ; 36. | 
74, | Praja Mitra INarachl ... ve bi-weekly eo Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 275 
| | 
75 | Praja Pokér ‘ibe ooo OUrAL f Weekly .. , Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... oe ane O06 
76 | Praxash and Gadgadat .... Bombay... “a Do. | Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Banta) ; 1,090 
| | 38, 
77 | Punch Dand sea, 1700 i D6. .. dJamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Rania) ; 550 
| | 48s 
"8 |Samsher Bahadur... os» Abmedabad Do. see : Savaibhai Riichand; Hindu (Shrivak 150 
i sania) 3 62 | 
79 |Sanj Vartaman ... ». Bombay .,. oie Daily see | Messrs. Asad ur & Qo, Partners being— | 3,200 
ee ) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; ; Parsi; 49. | 
4 (2) Rustamti Byramji Vatcha Candi: Parsi « | 
% 
'(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
| 
99° | Sind Vartamén vee, Karachi ... | Weekly ... se Devikan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
: | 
81 | Stri Bodh... —_ ve Bombay ... .| Monthly .s| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; G1 ...' 500 
82 | Surat Akhbar . os 7 Surat ..| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... oa oO) 
| | | 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha a ee ae .| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ;, 179 
| 26. 
| 
| | 
HIND}. | 
| 
84 | Pandit vee | Poona... | Weekly oe «>| Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| | jAri) ; 42; and ‘Tarabai, wife of the above ; : Oh. 
g5 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... vee! ee Se, Pandit L Lajya Rainji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
chat. . Brahman); 39. 
KANARKESE. 
86 | Digvijaya... os ree} Gadag ... | Weekly... .-| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 1<0 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
87 | Karnatak Vritta .- ...| Dharwar eee ahh) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
{ (Karhada Brahman) : 34. 
(2) Annacharya bBalacharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
38 | LokX Bandhu ... coe} Do, ove Ls eal 4 ean | Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 41. 
gg | Loka Mitra a ...| Haveri (Dhar-; Do. ... «| Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). : Brahman) ; 28. 
90 | R&jahanaa... oo .».| Dharwar vel Do. see eee} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 7a 
; hada Brahman); 4l. 
91 |Rasik Ranjini ... | Gadag wo» = ...], Deo ase ane Gomseomiat sempre’ | Hindu (Kanoja} 200 


| 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
“ : 
MARATHI. 
92 | Arunodaya eee ey ae oe] Weekly .oe we ge ona Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
93 | A’rydvart ... ‘és sea, DUG sks cor Da ae eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 


| shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 
94 | Bakul Bea ee vo) Ratnagiri ak. ae ue ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); eager 500 


95 | Belgaum Samachar ..., Belgaum... a 6. oo Hari B Ghikaéji Stmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
| | 41. 
Jombay .. | Monthly ..( Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
97 | Bramhodaya tse ..| Kolhapur soo) VW CCKLY 2. ..| Narayan Vitbal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 450 
Prviman); 51. R 
Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Uindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
99 | Chandrak4Ant sae ..»| Chikodi ... fe ea oe ..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédiikar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: . : | pawan Br “ear in); 40. 
100 | Chandredaya vee eos! Chiplan ... ae ho ae .| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 279 
Br: ihinan) ; 49. 


| 
96 | Bhn’t ae ~ “as 


28 | Chandanshu in eoe| Lasgaon ... a ee vos 


| | 
10l | Chikitsak ... ie ee» Belvanm ine Deo. 3 — Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) :!600—700 
102 | Chitragupia oe ieee oS Fea DOs ces 12 Sanaishae = yi Sapre; Hindu (Karhada 160 
! | Brahman) ; 
103 ; Dakshin Vritta ... ..., Nolhapur a eo see} alashiv yield Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
: | seniya Kayastha Prabhu) ; 67. 
104 | DeshakdlavartaniAn ...| Erandol .e. veil le. oc ..| Mahadev Pand iurang Joshi; Hindu (lecshasth 212 
i | Brihman) ; 32. 
105 | Dharma ... “as | Wai oe Re ares & |, See ves ws! ashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 200) 
| Briehman) : 48, 
106 | Dharwar Vritta ... ooo} Dharwar Hee bee | Rio Saheb Antayi Ramchandra Joclekar ; 800 
! | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 56, 
107 | Dnydn S4gar “ vee Kolhsipur a OO ..| Vishnu on al Mantri; Hindu (Si arasvat Brah- ov0 
, man 
108 | Hindu Punch _... one a DO, «es ae Krishogt Ail Kashin&th Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 


| | Brahman); 37. 

109 | Jagadacarsh dis .../ Ahmednagar ws. ts ae ...| KAshinath . Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 22 

| | e piwan Br Ahman); 51. 

110 | Javadhitechchhu ... ond} POORG i, et eS ee ...| Ltojl Shridhar — Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 

| | wan Brahman) ; 

lll | Jagatsamachar ... cost EN. ws at: aa :s.| Trimhbak A’b4ji Riso Hindu (Kayasth 500 
| Prabhu); 40 

112 | Kal oe ae ot Dogeen  o.. ae Do, ss ...| Shivrdm Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 

: i (ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 

i313 | Kalpataru... ve | sholapur ot) See {aa | Govind Nirfyin Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 

: . Brahman); 45. 


114 | Karmanuk ei a Poona.es roe eases i. Saar ..»| Hari Narayan Apte; Uindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
115 | Keral Kokil a ..., Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnajl N&rayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 


| Brahman) ; 49. 

210 | Kesar... See «| POORER ic. ..| Weekly «+ ...| Bal G: ingidhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu} 24,500 

| (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 47. 

117 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... =...) Do. ... ...1 Bhau Raéoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
4 Brahman) ; 26. 

118 | Khandesh Vaibhav - ee ee ate ...| Yadav Bilkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 

Brahman) ; 39. 

119 | Lokamata .. vee a Vengarla igh: Se Oo a ...| R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 

| Brahman) ; 27. 

| Maharashtra Vritta be : Satara... aa ee, ...| Pandurang BAbdji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 

38. 


121 | Moda Vritta __... i ee at ee ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan|500—900 
| | Brahman) ; 48. 
122 | Mumbai Punch ... ve] Kaohas. ms .»»| Monthly ia aaa vee 
| 
123 | Mumbai Vaibhav Bombay... ...| Daily hs ...( Ganesh Keshav Jarandikar; Hindu (Chit-} 1,600 
a pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
124 | Mumbai Vaibhav ite, “eae a. Le Do. do. seel 1,250 
| 
125 | Nagar Samachar... s Ahmednagar ,..| Do. ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 .. 100 
128 | Nasik Vritta ee oy ime + reenter .... Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
= Brahman) ; 28. 
127 | Nipani Vaibhav ... oval DLIDGMI ..; eS a | ... Vishnu) Ramchandra Vij#parkar; Hindu 80 


(Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 
128 | Nydy Sindhu _,,,, w-/ Ahmednagar ...| Do ... ..| Waman Shridhar Kakde; Hindu (Deshasth 40u 
: Brahman) ; 30. 

' Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan{ 75 
| Brahman); 38 
130 | Pandkari Mitra ... i ee iii ENO gees. soe Sakhd4rdm Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 41. 


129 | Pandhari Bhushan ..| Pandharpur = .« 


—, 
9 
$ 
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MarAtTHI—continued. 
131 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Weekly ... .| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... tS ee | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
133 | Pratod oe -| Islampur ee | ae | Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
134 | Réichav Bhushan... .| Yeola ae | Guiabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
135 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. ..|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The progress of the Russo-Japanese war is generally spoken of as 
having already revolutionised modern thought in 
se Russo-Japanese war. = caxtain directions. There can be no doubt that Europe 
ndian Social Reformer (6), « ; 
15th May. is called upon to revise many fundamental ideas. 
Prominent of all is the attitude of mind in regard to 
Asiatics. No wealth of ancient literature, no proof of contemporary intellectual 
and administrative capacity, has availed to bring about the change which the 
scenes at Port Arthur and on the Yalu have impressed on the Western mind. 
It is usual for European writers to say that the Oriental believes in nothing but 
force, but this would seem to be even more true of Europeans themselves, but 
the fact is that the Asiatic’s belief in force is nothing to that of the European. 
Admiral Togo’s despatch attributing his recent success in blocking the entrance 
to Port Arthur to a benevolent Providence and not to his own courage and 
strategy probably reflects the feeling at the present moment among most 
Asiatics. Whilo our newspapers are full of tactics and guns and generalship, 
one hears nothing of them in the common talk. What one hears is the idea, 
in various forms, that a Higher Power has raised up Japan for its own inscrut- 
able ends. The rapid, almost instantaneous, preparation of Japan for her 
present mission has in itself to the Eastern mind, with its inveterate faith in a 


Supreme Power, all the appearance of a supernatural intervention, Europe may 


follow the tactics and the strategy of Japan with note-book and pencil in hand. 
Asia sees alone the hand of God lifted upon high in sight of all the nation 
and awaits the issue of the struggle with the confidence born of faith.” 


2. We learn that the future of the Philippines is at present seriously en- 
Alleged contvedt belwete gaging the attention of the Americans, and that pro- 
the treatment of subjectraces bably within a year or two the Philippinos will receive 
by England and America. the boon of complete autonomy with the right of 
Deshabhakta (19), 17th  gending two representatives to Congress at Washing- 
may ton. Our own rulers are always over-officious in 
proclaiming from the house-tops their so-called large-heartedness and liberality 
towards the people of India. Let them ponder over incidents like the above 
and hide their heads in very shame. Lucky Philippinos! They have been 
deemed fit to manage their own affairs within only a decade after their conquest 
by the Americans, whereas our British rulers, even after the lapse of a century 
and a half since the conquest of the country, are engaged in devising means 
to keep Indians permanently ina state of servitude and degradation, The 
Arms Act has made us perhaps the most impotent race on the face of the earth, 
while Anglo-Indian merchants and officials are sucking our very life-blood 
under the guise of conferring benefit upon us. All that is left for us now is 
to bend our heads before the Almighty and pray to Wim that-our rulers may 
feel inclined to imitate their American cousins in regard to the treatment meted 
out by them to their subject races. 


3, The late Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views on current European politics are 
worth bearing in mind. In these days the Christian 

Need of an Asiatic confeder- nations of Europe are increasing their armaments, 
acy to check the expansion whigh they generally employ in conquering uncivilized 


ee supremacy ™ countries. In Spencer’s lifetime Mngland waged war 
Kal (112), 20th May. in Afghanistan and in Zululand just as she is now 


doing in Tibet. Spencer utterly disapproved of 
this aggressive policy, and he thus sums up the wily methods made use of by 
European vations in conquering uncivilized countries:—‘‘'They send, as 
pioneers, missionaries of ‘the religion of love, and then pick quarrels with 
native races and take possession of their lands.”’ The Christian nations profess 
that they enter foreign countrics only to civilize them, but this is a 
false pretext, and in Spencer’s opinion they bring about not civilization, but 
what he terms “ re-barbarisation ’. Spencer himself attempted to check the 
growing ambition of the Christian nations by issuing a manifesto wherein he 
hoped to see an organized agitation antagonistic to the intrigues of these nations, 
but though his scheme was approved of by some newspapers of the day, it led 
to no practical result. A more drastic remedy is required. Spencer’s 
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philosophical exhortation cannot be as effective as guns and swords in checking 
the ambition of the Christian nations of Europe. The Amir of Kabul checked 
the extension of the British Empire on the north-western frontier of India, and 
Japan is now stopping Russia’s progress in the Far Kast, not by verbal persua- 
sion, but by weapons of war. At the time of the rising of the Boxers in China all 
Christian nations had sent their armies there and would have partitioned China 
among themselves, had not peculiar obstacles arisen at the time and prevented 
them from carrying out their plan. If European nations can thus unite in order 
to take possession of China unjustly, why should not Asiatic nations unite for such 
a laudable purpose as that of vindicating their just rights? The necessity for 
such a union has not yet passed away, because the European nations have not 
ceased to commit acts of aggression against them. Much may be done by a 
confederacy of those Asiatic nations that still retain their independence. Persia, 
Arabia, Siam, China, Asiatic Turkey, Afghanistan, &c., have not yet utterly 
lost their vitality. If these were to unite together under the leadership of Japan, 
the confederacy would be too powerful for the Europeans to withstand success- 
fully. Such a confederacy is needed aow. The English are quictly taking 
possession of Tibet in utter defiance of the entire Asiatic population. ‘They 
could never have done so if an Asiatic confederacy like the one outlined above 
had existed. 


4, ‘It would appear that the prevalence of plague in South Africa has 
given the white settlers anadditional excuse for mal- 
Grievances of Indians in treating their Indian fellow-subjects. At Potchefst- 
Routh — hed (24). 20th 200M and elsewhere most obnoxious regulations have 
ig tae ae Gen 4 been devised, under the sanction of the King’s Gov- 
ernment, to annoy the Indians, and under the guise of 
plague measures most mischievous and injurious restrictions have been imposed 
upon them....... In the Transvaal Colony the Health Officer has, in a letter to the 
Press, declared that, ‘ apart from simple ordinary restrictions, nothing more is 
necessary to be done in order to prevent or stamp out the disease,’ and has given 
it as his opinion that the other extraordinary measures are merely an appeal to 
sentiment. In spite of this the Indian location at Johannesburg has been burnt 
down, a cordon has been maintained round the area, and the movements 
of its inmates are closely controlied in the Orange River Colony. Permission is 
given to coloured persons, ‘ other than Asiatics,’ to enter the Colony under 
restrictions, but ‘fan Asiatic, no matter who he may be, is not to place his foot 
on the sacred soil of the Orange River Colony so long as the plague scare lasts 
under penalty of a fine or imprisonment.’......... The attitude of the Govern- 
ment ig well calculated to make not only the Indians in South Africa, but their 
countrymen at home, feel that it wasa mistake to have volunteered to bear 
and suffer so much for the sake of the ungrateful whites during the South 
African campaign.” 


5. “Instructions have been sent out that Colonel Younghusband’s 
Mission may pusb on to Lhassa in case the Tibetan 
representatives do not meet him within a fixed period 
at Gyangtse. Reinforcements are being cespatched 
to the scene of the future struggle. The assurances 
regarding the absolute safety of the mission cannot be expected to allay our 
anxiety, when the Lamas are going about preaching a crusade against the 
British, and fighting men in hundreds and possibly thousands are occupying 
the surrounding places. Even peasants, untrained as they are, will have to be 
reckoned with when they gain a little experience, especially because they are 
in such large numbers and they know the strategic advantages of their own 
country better. What happened at Karola Pass makes it possible to imagine 
circumstances in which the safety of ovr troops may be seriously jeopardised. 
The Chinese suzerain has sent out fresh instructions to the vassal not to oppose 
the British mission, as if there was any ambiguity in the instructions already 
sent. Nothing has been clearer from the Dalai Lama’s conduct than that 
he does not want China’s suzerainty, unless it is retained as ‘a constitutional 
fiction.’ The Indian Government will have to play not only its own game, 
but also China’s, at the cost of Indian revenues, and in consideration of 
her moral support. If it be true that the Chinese Amban connived at the 
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slaughter of the servants of the British Commissioner who accompanied 
him, the Wai-pu-wu’s instructions are not worth the paper on which 
they are written. Lhassa being the centre from which the opposition is 
directed and from which the fireearms and the munitions of war are provided, 
the mission may have no alternative but to proceed to the capital and paralyse 
the opposition there, but it will be a very serious step. Lhassa is sacred, not 
merely to the Tibetans, but to the whole Mongol world, and we must be pre- 


pared to seo it defended by people drawn from a very much larger area than 
the Tibetan valleys.” 


6, “The British Government have advanced a step further—they now 
Jémo-Tamshed (24), 2lst acknowledge that they are at war with Tibet. In 
Hay i ake the House of Lords, Lord Hardwicke admitted that 
piu circumstances have now changed, that we are now 
at war, and that until we have vindicated our position by force of arms and 
shown the Tibetans that we are not to be trifled with, he does not think ¢he 
Government should be asked to give a definite pledge regarding the form the 
settlement will take on the conclusion of hostilities; so the myth of a friendly 
political mission has been at last officially exploded. It really seemed silly to 
argue that in spite of your carrying thousands of troops into the enemy’s 
country, in spite of your march being resisted with arms by the Tibetans, you 
were not at war with them, and that your movements were those of a friendly 
mission and not of a military expedition ; but this is not the most important point 
of the official declaration. ‘The more noteworthy feature of it is that the Gov- 
ernment do not undertake to say what they will decide as to the future of Tibet. 
Our one fear throughout has been lest the attitude of the Tibetans sliould give 
the fire-eaters in England an excuse for asking for the annexation of the Lama’s 
kingdom—at least virtual, if not ostensible, and this utterance of the Under 
Secretary of State for India, therefore, makes us a little nervous about the final 
issue of this war. 


7. The history of the Tibet mission affords an admirable object-lesson 


as regards the hypocritical policy pursued by the 
Government of India in their dealings with the 
neighbouring border States. Originally it was a 
peaceful mission with just a few Maxim guns and an escort forming as it were 
the body-guard of the British plenipotentiary. The slenderness of the escort at 
once tempted the Tibetans to make an attack upon it. They, however, scarcely 
realised that they had played completely into the hands of the wily British. 
The sanction of Parliament was at once applied for to commence military opera- 
tions, The Lords and the Commons were easily beguiled, and the peace mission 
automatically changed into a regular military expedition. As regirds the 
expenses of the campaign in Tibet, it would not be at all surprising if the 
original estimate of about 75 lakhs of rupees now swells to 4 to 5 crores before 
the Lamas are reduced to submission. It is certainly a heavy item, and the 
Secretary of State has lost no time in cumforting the British tax-payer with the 
soothing assurance that the whole charge would be borne by the Indian exchequer. 
Certainly India has fallen on evil days. ‘The Government of India had to shelve 
Mr. Tata’s philanthropic scheme for the establishment of a Hesearch Institute, 
which, in the opinion of more than one expert, was calculated to revolutionise the 
industrial future of India on the ground of their alleged inability to contribute a 
heggarly fifty thousand rupees a year towards its maintenance, The same Goy- 
ernment now seems to be troubled with no scruples of conscience in squandering 
away crores of the Indian tax-payer’s money upon a useless expedition against 
an innocent community for the mere purpose of enforcing a trade convention, 
which at best would tend to fill the pockets of a handful of European planters. 
Surely he is not a sane man who entertains any hopes of India’s advancement 
under the present Government. 


8 Had it not been for the pacific intentions of the British, the Tibetans, by 

this time, would have found themselves in quite an un- 
Akhbar-e-Soudégar (58), onyiablesituation. The lessons of the past few weeks 
17th May; Hitechehhu (64), oom to have been thrown away upon the Dalai 
19th Say: - Lama, and the sooner he is awakened from the fool’s 


Deshabhakta (19), 17th 
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paradise in which he is so complacently living at present, the better would it be 
for all concerned. An advance upon Lhassa with an augmented escort has now 
become a necessity, the presence of a few British battalions at the very gates of 
the capital being the only means of making the Lama and his followers realise 
the danger of the fatuous and ill-advised policy they are so obstinately pursuing, 
[The Hitechchhu writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


9, A New York correspondent of the Amrit Bazar Patrika says that the 
Americans read with feelings of shame the account of 
Kesar: (116), 17th May. = the massacre of Tibetans by the British force at Guru 
on Easter eve. It looks strange in the eyes of the Americans, says the corres- 
pondent, that the British should have forgotten the sacred character of the day 
and kept up a hot fire of Maxim guns upon a retreating enemy, thereby show- 
ing that they were either utterly devoid of pity and piety or did not look upon 
Asiatics as human beings at all! The Americans, according to the correspondent, 
cannot also explain to themselves how some Asiatics are prepared to kill 
people inhabiting their Continent at the bidding, and for the glory, cf their 
European masters. He says: “ We can account for this seeming strange pheno- 
menon as follows :—A hunter tames some animals like hounds with a view to hunt 
others with their aid, In the same way, some Asiatics are employed by Euro- 
peans to wage war with others. In Europeand Africa, too, this phenomenon is 
not quite unknown. The Irish are discontented with British rule, but Irish 
troops are known to help their British masters in their barbarities in war. Simi- 
larly, the Africans rise in arms against their own kith and kin at the instigation of 
European traders. This is euphemistically termed ‘ the progress of civilisation.’ 
But it better deserves the name of ‘ devilisation.’’’ The above philosophical 
observations of the American correspondent are such as to make one pause and 
reflect. ‘Ihey also enable one to find an answer to the question recently raised 
by Mr. Malabari in the Voice of India as to the unwillingness of Indians to 
form themselves into corps of doolie-bearers for removing from the battle-field 
the wounded brave and patriotic Sikhs and Gurkhas fighting in Tibet, though 
some Bengalis have readily come forward to do similar service for the Japanese. 
Now, the Japanese are fighting for their own independence, while the Sikh and 
Gurkha troops are fighting more irom mercenary than patriotic motives. It 
is the duty of their masters, at whose bidding they are fighting, to make arrange- 
ments for dressing and healing their wounds. 


10. It is becoming clearer day by day — ree English intend to take 
ree possession of Tibet. o doubt the Tibet mission 
EA (Le es is described as a peaceful mission, but this is quite in 
keeping with the policy followed by the English in conquering other countries. 
The tactics which the English are employing in Tibet are the same as those 
which enabled them to take possession of the Native States in India. At first a 
treaty is concluded with a Native Chief, then he is accused of viojating it, he is 
next accused of the murder of the British Resident or some other British 
representative, and finally his State is annexed to British territory. This is the 
usual course followed by the English in extending their dominion. In ancient 
times, it is said, some human being was sacrificed at the foundation of a bridge, 
palace or fort. This barbarous practice is followed even by civilized Christian 
nations. These nations at first suffer some of their men to be killed by the 
enemy, and then under the pretext of avenging their death take possession of 
the enemy’s country. Such is the morality now in vogue among Christian 
nations. ‘Lhe following observations of Herbert Spencer on such conduct of the 
followers of Christ are worth recalling :—‘ A hundred thousand priests preach 
the doctrine of forgiveness, whilst soldiers and Colonists practise the law of blood- 
revenge and massacre a village in retaliation fora single death. After two 
thousand years of Christian culture, how little is the primitive barbarian 
changed |’? Now, the Tibetans have neither killed even a single Englishman, 
nor offended them in any other Way, and yet their country is in danger of 
being devastated. ‘The Tibetans are naturally perplexed as to how they should 
act in the present circumstances. They would do well to adopt the tactics 
of the Russians, who, it is said, are retreating with the object of drawing the 
_Japanese farther and farther away from their base of operations, and then turning 
‘round and overpowering them, ‘The situation of Tibet is favourable for carrying 
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outsucha plan. If they have among them men of inventive genius like DeWett 
or DeLarey, it would not be difficult for them to win success in the present 
war. ven if the English take Lhassa, the Dalai Lama can shift his capital 
to some other town as Kruger did. The Tibetans ought to try their best to 
preserve their independence, for they must know full well that the so- 
called peaceful British mission is going to their country not on any peaceful. 
errand but to rob them of their independence. 


11. The Vrittasdr reproduces the substance of an article published in 

the Ahaluvaliya, a vernacular newspaper of Amritsar, 

Exhortation to the people as follows:—The sole object of Government in 

of India to rise against their passing the Universities Act was to prevent natives 
alien rulers. me : , 

Vrittasér (148), 16th May. ftom acquiring higher education and thereby placing 

| themselves on a footing of equality with European 

officers. Lord Curzon’s administration has sown the seeds of the ruin of the 

British Government. It will no longer do merely to write articles or indulge 

in idle talk likethe Bengalis. If our rulers throw obstacles in the way of our 

independence, it would not be well for us to remain inactive. We must unite 

for the purpose of obtaining our rights from them, It would not matter 

though the struggie cost us hundreds of maunds of red ink. As long as we 

have not secured our rights, we must not be afraid even of death. We must 

act on the principle “ Death before disgrace.’’ Therefore, ye sons of A’rydvarta, 

awake and arise. How long will you put up with the present condition of 

servitude ? Obeying the command of the Almighty, boldly drive beyond the 

seas those who give trouble to you in your own country. 


12. ‘“ Whether it is a ‘curious coincidence’ or a cleverly contrived 
political strategy to suit a psychological moment, it 
Sir Walter Lawrence on jg, nevertheless, the fact that some recent utterances, 
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a a ee more or less of eulogistic character, which have 
cage Abi xigliores appeared in the pages of a few organs of British 
Opinion, on the broad features of Lord Curzon’s five 

years’ ‘ strenuous’ administration, seem to suggest a close family resemblance 
and a common source. Among these we may specifically cull out the article 
on ‘ India’s Dual Problem’ in the pages of the National Review for April by 
Sir W. Lawrence. ‘The coincidence is that these writings have made their 
appearance one alter the other on or about the eve of Lord Cnrzon’s laying 
down his five years’ dictatorship of the country. They so well synchronise 
with the speech which the Viceroy himself made on the conclusion of the 
Budget debate in which, according to an arithmetical contemporary, the 
first person singular occurred at least 161 times! But we need not too 
closely inquire into this problem of coincidence.......... Our task to-day 
is to review the latest chip from the family workshop—the ‘Dual Problem’ 
on which Sir Walter has endeavoured to attract the attention of the average 
Britisher.......... Substantially we have come to the same conclusion as our 
contemporary, the Pioneer, on this jejune monograph, unrelieved by a single 
bright idea or a statesmanlike suggestion of a practical character. In fact, 
we cannot help remarking that Sir Walter has presented a glowing picture, 
exactly after the manner of the Viceroy himself, which is all light and 
nu shade.......... It goes without saying that, notwithstanding the synchronous 
harmony of this Viceregal music, it has failed to create any impression 
whatever on cultivated and critical ears, The reason is not far to seek ‘The 
music throughout seems to have been pitched ina false key. No wonder it 
has fallen flat.......... By what process of ratiocination has Sir Walter come 
to think that the solution of the dual problem consists in recovering Persian 
influence and driving away Russia from the Indian fence? Who in his senses 
will aver that these are the means to achieve greater contentment for the masses 
of India and assure their safety ? ‘The idea is too bizarre, and we are amazed 
that a person in the position of a Private Secretary to the Viceroy should have 
indulged in this kind of political flapdoodle for the delectation of the British 
public! Apart from:this inconsistency, let ussee What the article by itself is....... 
We are told that this Viceroy, fresh from the atmosphere of England, impressed 
his individuality on the Government of India. True. But was this trait to be 
marked in Lord Curzon alone? Wasit not also to be found in some of the 
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ablest Viceroys we have had. What about Canning, Lawrence, Mayo, 
Northbrook, Ripon and Dufferin? Did they not, in his own way, leave their 
impress on the administration? But the art of modern journalism and 
advertisement was unknown to these exalted, but unobtrusive, entities. It 
may be their good or ill-fortune that they did not trumpet forth their own 
praises or get others to do so, but it is simply perverting the verdict of histo 
to belittle former Viceroys and uplift to the seventh sky this Gamaliel of the 
opening Twentieth Century According to the pujaris of the Curzonian 
Jove—after all an idol of clay and nothing more—the Government of India, 
before his prodigious advent, was a barbarism, though even more than half a 
century before he was born the sure and solid foundations of the glorious British 
empire were laid by a class of genuine Liberal statesmen, the like of whom we 
never shall see, and as to foreign menace, why, the great ° Asiatic ’ Viceroy 
ought to know that even before 1859 (the year of his birth) the great General 
Jacob had presented to the Government of India (1855) his scheme for rendering 
India impregnable against external attack. But Lord Curzon and his flatterers 
cling to the belief that there never was a Government of India safe, prosperous 
and progressive before His Lordship’s advent, and that the real history of the 
country began only with A. D. December 1898! After the revelation of this 
prodigious ‘ Dual Problem ,’ well may we ask ‘ What Next. ?’ ”’ 


13. Whatever may have been the motives of Lord Curzon, we must, in 
: order to form a true estimate of his administration, 
Poser ‘Veite (12), 16 " Par vrmed what good His Lordship has done to India. 
May. udging from this point of view, any sensible person 
will see that Lord Curzon’s regime proved on the 
whole detrimental to the interests of this country. The Indians think that it 
would have been well if, instead of Lord Curzon, an incompetent person had 
governed the destinies of India during the last five years, because in that case 
their condition would at least have remained stationary, and their progress 
would not have been retarded as it now has been. No doubt, Lord Curzon 
conferred some small favours upon us, such as vetoing the Press Messages Bill, 
increasing the stringency of the rules for issuing shooting passes to British 
soldiers, preventing India from being saddled with a portion of the cost of the 
South African garrison and passing a Hill for the preservation and repair 
of historic buildings in India, but these acts were intended only to veil his secret 
policy of reducing the Indians to complete servitude. Every one of his measures 
betrayed his policy of depriving the people of the few rights which they already 
possessed and of concentrating all power into the hands of Government 
officials. The Delhi Parbar, the Official Secrets Act and the treatment 
accorded to the Municipalities of Calcutta and Madras reveal the true nature 
of Lord Curzon’s policy. In spite of this, he boasted everywhere that no other 
Viceroy had exerted himself for India’s good so much as he had done. Had 
he sincerely wished to serve India, he would not have passed measures like the 
Universities Act and the Official secrets Act, nor would he have betrayed his 
illiberality of mind by discouraging Mr. ‘lata’s scheme for establishing a Re- 
search University. ‘Tne fact that Anglo-Indian newspapers are praising Lord 
Curzon’s Indian administration is sufficient proof of its unpopularity with the 
people of India, for it may safely be asserted that the Viceroy whom these 
papers abuse is exactly the Viceroy from whom the Indians may hope to derive 
some benefit. 7 | 


14, The establishment of agricultural banks is certainly a well-intentioned 

- measure, but it has yet to be seen whether it will 

_ Co-operative Credit Socie- meet with the success it deserves. If the authorities 
ties in India. . : oy eae 

Sudhdrak (4), 16th May. ©Xert themselves a little, there is every possibility of a 

large number of such banks coming into existence, 

but it is doubtful whether officers who are both fit and able to manage such 

concerns will be forthcoming. It is thus clear that the establishment of such 

banks will in no way benefit the agricultural classes. ‘This measure, like a 

ood many others, will doubtless be included in the list of Lord Curzon’s reforms, 

e do not know whether these “reforms ’’ have brought any satisfaction to Lord 

Curzon’s mind, though there can be no two opinions that they have deplorably 

failed either to satisfy or benefit the Indian people. 
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15. Weare glad to notice that in the recent Resolution issued by the 
ee Government of India on the subject of Co-operative 
2 Gujarat: (20), 16th May; Credit Societies the restriction which originally limited 
—— — (59), 19th the loans issued by these Societies to purely agricul- 
y; Dombay Samachar wr 
(57), 19th May. tural purposes has been removed, If the restriction 
had been retained, one of the main objects of the Act, 
viz., to keep the rayat free from the clutches of the savkar, would obviously have 
been defeated, as the rayat would have been forced to borrow money from the 
savkar for domestic purposes. [The Broach Samdchdr writes in a similar 
strain. The Bombay Samdchdr requests Government to give a full and ex- 
tended trial to the Co-operative Credit Societies which will be started under 
the new Act, and not to mind a few failures in the beginning. | 


16, “ * Max,’ writing in the Capital, vividly brings out the contrast between 
the grievance caused to the people of India by the 
Alleged grievance caused duty upon English salt imported into India and the 
- the people of India by the grievance to the tea-planters by the imposition of an 
nposition of import duty on $ : a 
English salt. import duty in England upon tea exported from 
Mahrétta (19), 15th May. India. Accordine to ‘Max’ while the value of salt 
imported into India annually is about 62 lakhs of 
rupees the customs duty paid thereon and ultimately borne by the Indian people 
comes to over 2% crores of rupees, which means that an actual necessary of life 
imported into [India has been for years and years taxed at 43 times its value, 
On the other hand, tea is not an absolute necessary of life like salt, and yet if 
it were taxed to the tune of 8 pence per 1b. instead of 2 pence as at present, the 
enhanced duty would not press a bit more hard on the people of Great Britain than 
does the salt duty on the people of India. We wish that the Government of India, 
who are inclined to protest against the increase of tea duty, were equally 
mindful of their duty towards the Indian people with regard to the salt duty.” 


17. “The reported list of eligible candidates for the Congress presidential 
chair includes the name of that true friend of Lndia, Sir 
Sir Henry Cotton and the Henry Cotton. India will always eratefully remem- 
{ndian National Congress. ber what Sir Henry has done for her. ‘The sacrifices 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20), 20th . “pene 
May, fing. cols, he has undergone mark him out as an English 
official of not mere lip-sympathy, but of genuine 
earnestness aud sincerity...... It is such menas Sir Henry Cotton who keep India 
for England and guard the prestige and honour of Englishmen among her people, 
not the scribes and critics of a partisan press, who intentionally vilify and 
belittle them, We may assert without fear of contradiction that if there is one 
Englishman—Mr. Hume and Sir William Wedderburn always exceted—on 
whom the Indians ought to confer the honour of presiding over the Congress 
it is Sir Henry Cotton.” 


18, “Mr. Schwann was not content with the answer given by the Secretary 
of State for India to his previous question concern- 
ine the persecution of Mr, Tilak ; therefore, on 
Tuesday last, the Lonourable Member returned to 
the charge and asked Mr, Brodrick whether, looking to the expenditure of 
public money upon the criminal prosecution of Mr. Tilak, be would state, 
whether, before undertaking this prosecution on the recommendation of 
Mr. Aston, the District Judge, the Bombay Government took the advice of 
their law officers and whether he was aware that Mr. Aston’s civil decisions, 
in the case out of which the criminal prosecution arose, were upset by the 
High Court. Of course, Mr. Brodrick was not prepared to concede anything to 
Mr. Schwann. ‘ As I stated,’ he replied, ‘in my answer to the Honourable 
Member on the 14th instant, I have no official information in regard to this 
case, but if he will refer to the reply which I then gave, he will see that, 
as I have every reason to think, the prosecution was not undertaken by the 
Bombay Government on the recommendation of Mr. Aston, but was instituted 
by the direction of the Judge himself, ‘This direction, as I said, he had power 
to give under the Act, which I cited.’ Some conversation afterwards followed 
between Mr. Schwann and Mr. Brodrick, from which it appeared that the 
Secretary of State for India had not seen Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ judgment, 
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Tilak case in Parliament. 
Mahratta (10), 15th May. 
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nor indeed anything connected with the case. Mr. Schwann offered his copy 
of the High Court judgment to India’s supreme ruler, but the latter was not 
looking for facts just then and did not wish to deprive the Honourable Member 
for Manchester of his valuable document.” | 


19. Does not Mr. Tilak’s honourable acquittal by the highest tribunal 
; in the Presidency indisputably prove that the officials 
oe Mrutia (121), 16th who sanctioned his prosecution did so merely through 
hatred and malice? It is the duty of Government 
to pay the expenses incurred by Mr, Tilak in consequence of such action on the 
part of their officials. A question on this subject was asked in Parliament, and 
the reply given to it by the Secretary of State for India stated that Government 
had nothing to do with the sanction to prosecute given in the above case. If 
so, Government had no business to spend Rs. 50,000 in conducting the prosecu- 
tion. Their having done so shows clearly that they themselves had instigated 
the prosecution, which involved Mr. Tilak into unnecessary trouble and expense. 
Moreover, the fact that Mr. Tilak was acquitted by the highest tribunal in the 
Presidenvy in itself shows that it is but fair that Government should pay 
Mr. Tilak’s expenses. If they had no hand in the matter, why did they, turning 
a deaf ear to the just protests of the people, needlessly squander away Ks. 50,000 
of the tax-payers’ money? It would be well if Mr. Brodrick were to give an 
answer to this question. 


20. ‘The Report of the Forest Department of the Bombay Presidency for the 
year 1902-1903 bears evident impress of the order issued 
of —— Fauna by Lord Curzon’s Government for the curtailment of 
the Bombay Presidency for official reports. When the order was first promulgated, 
the year 1902-1903. == it was apprehended that the curtailment might in 
18th Mar” Samachar (97) some cases proceed too far and divest reports of many 
of their useful and interesting features. These appre- 
hensions were, it seems, not ill-founded, as several Annual Reporis can testify. 
The present report, for instance, does not show what efforts were made by the 
Department to develop the forest areas under its control by the planting of new 
and useful trees. In the case of the forestsin the Mysore and Travancore 
States we know, for instance, what important part forests can be made to play 
in the development of industries and agriculture. We look in vain for such 
information in the present report. Do the Forest authorities under the local 
Government imagine that their sole duty consists in protecting forests, arrest- 
ing those who may be found to violate forest rules and regulations and realising 
a good revenue for Government? If that be so,the sooner this impression is 
dispelled from their minds, the better. 


21. Government have appointed an officer specially to devise measures for 
an the destruction of locusts and to enlighten people 
ttdienn and Vevgad Talukas UPON the best method of ridding themselves of these 
of the Ratnagiri District. pests. The officer has recently been touring in our 
Satya Shodhak (137), 15th district and lecturing the people upon the ways and 
May ; Mumbai Vuibhav(123), habits of locusts and how best to kill them. In one of 
tGth Bey. his lectures he told his audience that the rayats must 
consider themselves fortunate that the visitation of locusts had occurred after the 
harvest time. Are we to infer from hisremark that the rayats should not expect 
any concessions in the shape of remissions? It this he true, the rayats of Malvan 
and Devgad ‘lalukas will be reduced to sore straits, because they depend for their 
subsistence upon the produce ot the summer crops, and these have been 
completely damaged by locusts. Unless they are granted remissions, they will be 
obliged to starve, We, therefore, trust that their pitiable condition will attract 
the attention of the authorities, [The J/wmbat Vaibhav writes:—¥rom the 
manner in which the Special Officer is doing his work we cannot expect much 
good to the distressed rayats whose crops are ravaged by locusts. ‘Lhe officer 
seems to assume that locusts have not inflicted much damage in the past, and 
is chiefly exhorting people to take precautions against the ravages of these pests 
in future, It is not likely, under these circumstances, that Government will 
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grant remissions of land revenue in a liberal spirit. It is, thorefore, the duty 
of the leaders of the people to carry on an agitation on the subject with a view 
to make Government realise the extent of the distress prevailing among the 
agricultural population in consequence of the ravages of locusts. 


22. The extent of the reer done by locusts to the crops throughout the 
. Presidency during the past seven or eight years is trul 
i Prakash (38), 19th siarming. There is not a single town oe Yilige which 
does not bear witness to the terrible ravages of these 
pests. The sharif crops luckily escaped damage, but the injury done to the 
rabi crops and to trees in garden lands is simply incalculable, and the prospect 
before the agriculturist is gloomy and disheartening inthe extreme. Even a 
drought has less terrors toa cultivator than a visitation of locusts because in a 
year of drought there is only a partial failure of crops and not a complete 
denudation of standing crops, trees and grass. Government have realised 
the gravity of the ravages of locusts and have created a special department 
for the destruction of these pests. Collectors of districts are issuing circulars 
to the subordinate revenue officers containing instructions on the subject. The 
talatis of villages are required to secure the co-operation of the people in 
the work of destroying locusts, and if they fail to secure such co-operation, they 
are to be held unfit for their posts. Truly, this is throwing too much respon- 
sibility upon a low-paid official, whose jurisdiction sometimes extends over six 
or seven villages. In one of the circulars referred to above it is stated that 
people will get no remissions of land revenue merely on the plea of the destruc- 
tion of their crops by locusts. The officers of Government must be satisfied 
as to the extent and reality of such damage, ‘The cultivators are also enjoined. 
not to sow kharif crops, as these are likely to be destroyed by locusts. The 
assessments are already so excessive that cultivators are obliged to make their 
lands yield as much as possible. How do Government then expect that they 
can dispense with kharif crops? Again, where the land is capable of yield- 
ing only kharif crops, what are the agriculturists to do in order to maintain 
themselves? Will Government kindly inform the public what relief they 
intend to give to such persons ? 


23. <A Stara correspondent writes to the Kesar :—Lord Curzon passed 

: the Ancient Monuments Act, but His Lordship does 

Some ancient buildings not appear to look upon ancient buildings with an 
at Satéra said to be Paige impartial eye. The old palace of the Maharajas of 
£ ‘Act. Satara originally consisted of 14 chawks ; of these only 
Kesari (116), 17th May. _—ifive exist to-day ; the building is still further being 
demolished, and the High School is located in the 

remaining part of the building. The excellent old drawings are covered 
with whitewash! ‘The new palace is in a similar predicament. The fine 
mandap (covered space) before the goddess’s temple is used as the District 
Judge’s Court, while another part is occupied by the Municipality. It is un- 
fortunate that Lord Curzon should not consider these palaces at Satara as worthy 
of preservation. The fort of Jimtira was repaired at a cost of 2 lakhs of rupees, 
when His Royai Highness the Duke of Connaught was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Presidency, and was occupied by a British regiment for 15 years, but 
it finds no place in Lord Curzcn’s list. It is not required by the Military 
authorities at present and will shortly be handed over to the Executive Engineer, 
It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon’s attention will be drawn to these buildings, 


924. We beg to draw the attention of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 

to the grave public nuisance caused by certain Hindu 

Sale of obseene books in lads selling notoriously obscene novels worth a pice 
Bombay and a request bBo each at most of the Tramway junctions in the city, 
ae Arne cig “0, Lhe titles of the books which are most obscene are 
Pa } vociferously proclaimed to the utter disgust of the 
respectable portion of the public. We hope the 

Commissioner will not fail to take prompt action in the matter, as he did 


last year. 
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25. Since the appointment of Mr. Brewin to the post of District Superin- 
ek 4 _ tendent of Police, Surat, the number of crimes in the 
Crime in the Kaira Dis- qistrict has considerably gone down, and the tone 
trict and a request to Govern- ; Spied : v4.6 
ment to transfer Mr. Brewin, @nd efficiency of the District Police has distinctly 
District Superintendent of improved. Mr. Brewin has a peculiar knack of coping 
Police, Surat, to Kaira. = with crime, and it is meet that he should be transferred 
mi Gazette (70), +> Kaira, where the number of offences reported to the 
oe Police is the largest in the whole of Gujarat and 
where the Police Officers do not show any exceptional vigilance in detecting 
and bringing offenders to book : nay, they sometimes attempt to hush up offenves 
in a variety of ways. The public of Kaira are consequently in a state of constant 
anxiety about the safety of their lives and property. If, under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Brewin is transferred to Kaira as District Superintendent of Police, 
we have no doubt that he will be able to check crime and restore confidence 
in the public mind. 


26. ‘“* Now that the serious affray that took place in February last between 
some Kabulis in Ahmedabad has resulted during this 


The Kabuli nuisance at week in the conviction of three of the accused and 
Ahmedabad. 


; the acquittal of one by a competent judicial tribunal, 
rh ‘ts ese Se hale to revert to this important question of the 
Kabuli nuisance.......... It is evident that the heavy 
sentence inflicted upon the Kabuli dacoits in October last has not had any 
deterrent effect upon their kith and kin, inasmuch as the affray noted above took 
place in broad daylight on the crowded and much-frequented main road near the 
Three Gates, and not very far from the Khas Bazar Police Chowky ; but now that 
a fatal fight like this has happened almost before the very eyes of the Police, there 
are ample grounds for hoping that the higher authorities of this city have by 
this time fully realized the danger of letting loose these budmashes upon a 
mild and disarmed population. In our opinion, it seems time for the District 
Superintendent of Police andthe District Magistrate of Ahmedabad, to whom 
we appeal on behalf of our fellow-citizens, to make an early move in this 
matter, which, if neglected for any length of time, is manifestly fraught with 
very serious danger to the people committed to their charge.” 


27. A Barsi (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—There 

are some notoriously bad characters in the Barsi 

Allegations against some Police. They entice away married women and keep 
memnnet f Ge Harel. Police them in their houses as maid-servants to avoid the 
Kalpataru (113), 15th May. Possibility of a criminal prosecution. The presence 
of such dangerous characters in the ranks of the Police 

is calculated to bring discredit upon the entire force. It was hoped that the 
misdoings of these men would be brought to light at the time of the official visit of 
the District Superintendent of Police to Barsi. He could actually have found the 
women, said to have been enticed by some Police officials, in the Police lines, but 
unfortunately his inspection was confined to mere matters of routine. It is to 
be hoped that the aggrieved parties will not hesitate to lay their grievances 


before the District Superintendent of Police, and that the latter will do his best 
to redress the same, 


28. Thefts have become so frequent of late in the town and taluka of 
Satara that we deem it our duty to call the immediate 


Alleged frequency of and serious attention of the Police to. the matter. 
thefts in the town and talnka 


of Sétéra. Some of the thefts are committed in broad daylight. 
Shri Shahw (141), 18th During the last two or three weeks five or six thefts 
May. are reported to have been committed in the taluka, 


while on the Karid road highway-men have, by the 


ee of their operations, struck terror into the minds of the travelling 
public. 


29, ‘The administration of Sind and the heads of some of the great public 
Pe ae offices in this province have a problem before them, 
cial ai-inllin ts Mle J ofi- which as yet they have not fairly faced, but which 


Phenix (12), 14th May. they must face if they are to make sure in times of 
emergency of the efficiency of their agents......... No 
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form of Government is able to protect people from the evil of official corruption. 
We have more of it than most countries, because under our social conditions 
the class by whom the public service is monopolised has been taught from 
childhood to regard bribe-taking asa legitimate source of profit and because 
those who suffer are a weak and helpless class who can never be persuaded 
to complain......... The gangs of black-mailers by whom some of our public 
Offices are over-run form also a kind of mutual protection society in which the 
men at the top of the ladder not only help those—their own kith and kin, be it 
remembered—on the lower rungs to ascend higher, but also make it a point of 
screening them from the just consequences of their misdeeds whenever they 
happen to run too close to the wind.......... Indeed, it would be no exag- 
geration to say that in this unhappy province corruption flourishes like a 
green bay tree in all grades of the public service,” 


30. A correspondent writes to the [[yderabad Journal :—* Would you be so 
| good as to bring to the notice of the District Magis- 
Alleged nuisance caused by trate and the Superintendent of Police, Hyderabad, the 
the sepoys of aregimenttothe  yegrndescence of that long-standing and ever-recurring 
people of Hyderabad (Sind). Ri ye 
Hyderabad Journal (4), Pest, I mean the native sepoy nuisance. A new 
18th May, regiment has just arrived here, and sepoys who look 
like men belonging to some frontier tribe go about 
in batches of four and five or more through the main bazar, through lanes 
and alleys, pestering shopkeepers on pretence of making purchases, frighten- 
ing children and, worst of all, playing pranks with defenceless women, old 
and young, ‘hey go about from early morning till night, aud since they 
come in large numbers, nobody dare even protest against their behaviour. 
You can imagine, sir, the sense of insecurity, nay, of terror, which now must 
prevail among the townspeople, specially among the womenfolk, who cannot 
go out without exposing themselves to danger and insult. This nuisance is 
at its worst in the evening. Why these sepoys are allowed to visit the town 
so freely and at all hours it is difficult to understand. When the sepoys of the 
Baluch regiment, some time ago, began totrouble us, the District Magistrate 
and the Police Superintendent got the Military authorities to very much 
restrict the movements of the men and at the same time to appoint a strong 
sepoy guard for arresting or reporting those who should transgress the orders. 
It is to be hoped that similar effective arrangements will be made to save the 
townspeople from the fright and harassment, of which they are now the 
victims at the hands of the sepoys of the regiment newly arrived.”’ 


Education. 


31. ‘The Coopers Hill College is closed in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Commission which was appoin‘ed to 
ae Hill College. look into its working. ‘Lately, the admission of Indian 
rabhat (46), ?th May, : . : 
Eng. cols. candidates had been limited to two.in a year—a 
shameful restriction on the rights of the sons of the 
soil, but even this was better than nothing. The higher officers of the Public 
Works Department will, in future, be selected by Consulting Engineers and the 
Institute of Engineers in London, as the compatitive system has, according to 
these gentlemen, failed in furnishing the best men. ‘They assure us that if 
things are in their hands solely they will exercise their patronage with sole 
regard to the interests of the service and will not yield tonepotism. ‘They are 
angels, indeed! But angels or no angels, it is certain they will not—indeed, 
how can they—-select any Indians; so it comes to this that Indians are 
deprived of the opportunity they hitherto possessed of serving in the higher 
grades of the Engineering Department of their own country—all the men are 
to come from the golden isle, Can anything be more scandalous? ‘The com- 
petitive system has its drawbacks, serious ones, if you please, but men being 
men and not angels, the system of selection is worse.” 


32. The Press communiqué recently issued by the Governmentof India onthe 
subject of Mr, ‘I'ata’s scheme for the establishment of 
Comments on the Press 9 Research Institute has partially dispelled our appre- 


communiqué on Mr. Tata’s hensions about the total abandonment of the scheme 
scheme of a Research 


Institute. | by Government. The communiqué is not, however, 
Bombay Saméchér (57), SUfficiently clear, The delay in carrying out the 
20th May. scheme seems to be due to the reluctance of Govern- 


ment to contribute the necessary funds for the success- 
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ful maintenance of the Institute. It is reported that the Mysore Darbar has 
reduced its grant from 50 to 30 thousand rupees, and that the Government of 
India are not willing to increase their original grant, Under these circumstances, 
it has become difficult to defray the minimum expenditure of the Institute, when 
started, It is, therefore, necessary to know what measures Government have 
taken to meet this financial difficulty. It issad to find that Government do not 
arrive at a definite arrangement with regard to sucha useful project, though so 
long a time has elapsed sinco the offer of the donation by Mr. Tata, We, 
therefore, hope that Government will now take up this matter in the same spirit 
in which they dealt with Mr. Phipps’ gift, 


33. “It is clear that the responsible authorities of the Grant Medical College 
desire to exclude as many Indians from the Institution 
_Nevised rales for admis- ag possible. ‘The long course of study extending over 
College the Grant Medical five years, together with the heavy fees which have 
Praja Dondhu (28), 15th been further enhanced recently, will make it almost 
May, ny. cols. impossible for poor but deserving youths of the 
country to receive instruction at the only Medical 
College in the Presidency, One fails to understand the utility of com- 
pelling a candidate who hus passed the Matriculation cxamination to secure 
as many as 50 per cent. marks in subjects like Arithmetic and Algebra 
of which there is not the least use throughout the whole course. In our 
opinion, there is absolutely no necessity even for tho test examination, for 
a student who has passed the University Entrance Mxamination, and who is 
deemed eligible to join the Arts course, ought to be considered similarly eligible 
for the medical course. Again the payment of fees for hospital practice is a recent, 
innovation. The total exclusion of casual students from the College will be felt 
as a serious hardship by a certain class of students. It means, in other words, 
that whoever wishes to qualify himself 2s a medical man must pass the several 
University examinations leading up to the final examination for the degree. In 
short, the general drift of the revised rules, which, by the way, sanction the high- 
handed and we had almost said the unauthorized acts of the College authorities, 
is of a retrograde character quite in consonance with the present veneral policy 
of the Government in educational matters. We believe the reason for putting 
further obstacles in the way of Indian students is to be sought elsewhere than in 
a genuine desire for the welfare of the students, It is, however, well-known 
that especially in mofussil towns there is still a want of properly qualified 
medical men, and in view of this fact the time has not arrived for the retro- 
grade move exemplified in the revised rules noticed above.” 


34. ‘The institution of a special examination for admission to the Grant 
Medica] College by the College authorities is a revolt 
against the authority of the Bombay University, which 
the Senate of that body cannot afford to pass unchal- 
lenged. Granting for a moment that the Matriculation test is found inade- 
quate as a passport tothe yursuit of higher medical education, the only straight- 
forward course for the College authorities was to have invoked the ussise 
tance of the Senate in remodelling the Matriculation course so as to bring 
it into a line with their requirements, but they have not the shadow of 
uw right to close the portals of the College against those who are armed with a 
passport bearing the amprimatur of the University which they are under a 
pledge to respect. 
36. “A certain proportion of free-studentships and scholarships in public 
schools in Sind is reserved for the ‘backward classes,? 
Apportionment of free- This has given a handle to the clever cnemies of 
ancora yt i “— "I Muhammadan advancement to suggest to the education- 
ae ae ear ee ee al authorities that Brahmins are as ‘backward’ ag 
Muhammadans in point of general education, and that 
consequently both are equally entitled to the scholarships reserved for the 
‘backward classes.’ In this, way the Hindus who do not need any special 
encouragement carry off the lion’s share of the scholarships, while the really 
backward community gets almost nothing, We wish to show that the plea of 
our opponents is a most fallacious one. ‘The Brahmins are perhaps as backward 
as Muhammadans, but the Syede among us are more backward than the 
Brahmina.,......... And what the Brahmin isto the rest of the Hindus, the Syed 
is to the rest of the Muhammadans. Hence it is preposterous to bring in the 
Brahmin to share with the Muhammadan what really is or should be intended 


Kaiser-i-Ilind (25), 16th 
May. 
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for Muhammadans. Let the Brahmins got something out of the free-student- 


ships given to Hindus and let those for the backward classes be given to 
Muhammadans including the Syeds,”’ 


36. ‘ We are extremely disappointed to find that Mr. Brendon has thought 
siegik spelt tk lit to give very short shritt to holders of 3rd Class 
desta the beoldaes of Sed Public Service Certificates, Several young men who 
Gass Public Service Certifi- lately applied to he placed on the list of candidates 
cates incligible for employ- for employment in the Revenue Department have 
ment under Government. heen told that they need not cherish hopes of such 
Al-Ilaq (45), 7th May, | at iad eit Wein 
Sate. Gola. employment as Jong as qualified Isaglish-knowing 
men were available. Nay, we even hear that those 
Srd class certificated men, who were already working as candidates in various 
offices in the district—some of them having even acted as paid Munshis—have 
beon sent away. Poor ill-fated Muhammadans !—for it is they who will suffer 
by this harsh measure-——they must now sink into deeper depths of degradation 
and ignorance. What little incentive they had for acquiring rudimentary 
education is about to be taken away. <A. most mischievous result of this 
policy, if continued, must be to perpetuate the present anomaly of 
a minority of Hindus ruling over a majority of Muhammadans, to the 
sorious detriment of the latter. The Hindu community as such will in no 
way suffer, though a few, very few individuals of it will, for there are enough 
of qualified Mnglish-educated ILindus to fill all the posts in the Revenue 
Department of the district. They will rather vain by Mr. Brendon’s newly 
enunciated policy, should it come to be adopted. The exigencics of the 
situation demand a larger employment of Muhammadans in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, but leaving such exigencies alone, what harm is there in taking Sindhi- 
knowing men in this department? Even to-day some Sindhi-knowing men are 
considered fit enough for the post of Deputy Colleetor, and the posts which 3rd. 
class certificated men want are very low ones, carrying salaries of Is, 10 or Rs. 12. 
The Court language is still Sindhi. Most of the work of the department is 
carried on in Sindhi, Why then should an embargo be placed on the 3rd_ class 
certificate ? If holders of this cortificate are considered inoligible for employ- 
ment, the holding of the examination becomes a farce. We wonder if the 
new policy is the suggestion of some shrewd, anti-Muhammadan and influential 
subordinate. Anyway we cannot think that Mr. Brondon will refuse to re- 
consider the matter from the standpoint we have indicated.”’ 


Rouilways. 


37. ‘The authorities of the B. B. & C. Ll. Railway seem to be remarkably 


sii iae ia ha allel indifferent to the wants and convenience of the 
ment made hy the B. B. & ©. public, A few months ago they created . good deal 
I. Railway to run a special of excitement among the travelling public by omit- 
market train between Colaba ting Charni Road and Marine Lines from the 
and Ahmedabad. halting stations for the mail train, and now, despite 
May Vartamdn (79), bth the great demand for ordinary passenger trains, they 
have begun to run a special market train every day 
between Coléba and Ahmedabad. We cannot understand the particular utility 
of this train, inasmuch as the mail train already subserves the purpose which the 
new train is expected to do. Moreover, although the market train leaves Coliba 
at 10 p M., no parcels are received for being booked by that train after 7-30 p.m. 
This must ewuse serious inconvenience to the public, for those who fail to get 
their parcels booked in time will have no other alternative but to wait for the 
next 24 hours. We exhort the people to submit petitions to the proper autho- 
rities in the matter, and also hope that Government will interfere with a view 
to induce the Railway authorities to moot the convenience of the public, 


38. It is a common complaint that the authorities of the Southern 
Maratha Railway are not very particular about the 

Complaint of overcrowd- observance of the rule whereby only a certain number 
ing on the Southern Martha of passengers are to be seated in one compartment, 
eS SP 101), 18th May, it is certainly unfair that the Company should levy 
fixed fares from the public without guaranteving to 


24, 


them decent accommodation, In fact, passengers are generally packed like 
sheep in third class compartments on this Railway. Recently there was a heavy 
passenger traffic on the line owing to the marriage season among Hindus, but 
the Railway authorities took no measures at all to relieve overcrowding in their 
trains, though the extra traffic must have brought good profit to them. 


Municipalities. 


39, It appears that the enthusiasm of the people of Surat to render assist- 
ance to the poor Golds (rice-pcunders), who suffered 
heavily in the recent fire at Navadpura Surat and have 
been rendered homeless thereby, has cooled down. A 
full month has passed away since the date of the fire, 
but no active steps have yet been taken to enable the 


Alleged grievance of the 
Golas (rice-pounders) of 
Navapura (Surat) and a sug- 
gestion for redressing the 
same. 


gu Mitra (60), 19th Golds to rebuild their houses. ‘Chere is not the least 
doubt that the new houses must be built on sanitary 
principles. If they cannot be so built on the present site at Navapura, the Golds 


may be allotted a new plot of ground on which they may erect new dwellings for 
themselves. It is not desirable to allow some of them to rebuild on the existing 
site and to ask others to build on a new site. If necessary, the existing site may 
be sold and the price that may be realised, together with donations from the 
public and a contribution from Government, may be devoted tothe purchase of 
a new plot whereon all the Golas might be conveniently accommodated. 


40. ‘‘We regret that we should be driven to the necessity of reverting to 


Complaint abont the giving 
away of Municipal land at 
Sukkur to Municipal Com- 
missioners at _ specially 
reduced rates. 

Sindhi (47), 14th May, 
Eng. cols. 


a subject, which, tosay the least, savours of unfairness 
and unequal treatment. Mr, Mules, Collector of Suk- 
kar, started the system of giving away valuable Muni- 
cipal land at nominal prices and on easy terms to 
influential contractors like Zakeria Muhammad for the 
erection of suitable buildings for Huropeans. The grant 
of one plot followed another till nearly 3 of a lakh of 


square feet of land had been given away tor a sum falling short of even Rs. 2,000. 
This example was followed by equally influential gentlemen for private 
purposes.......... Let it not be understood that we oppose in principle the 
grant of land at cheap rates, but what we desire is that equal treatment should 
be extended to all people, high and low. If any really stand in need of land, it is 
the poorer and the middle classes who deserve to get itat cheap rates, and 
not Municipal Councillors who are rich enough and can afford to buy it 
at the market rate.......... This unequal treatment in favour of influential 
Municipal Councillors has reached such an extent that petitions arrive and are 
read openly at Municipal meetings.......... Ihe discontent is increasing fast, 
and discontent produces despair, which is self-evident from the very tone of 


the petitions of mediocre men that find their way into the Committee.” 


Al, 


The new rule relating to 
the payment of fees by Native 
Chiefs to Government medi- 
cal officers. 

Gujardts (20), 15th May, 
Eng. cols. 


Native States. 


“The new rule issued by the Government of India on the subject of 


the payment of fees by Native Chiefs to medical otticers 
of Government has a history behind it, though it finds 
no place in the official resolution. ‘The stories about 
the heavy fees charged in some cases are perhaps. 
not altogether unfounded, and the rule now promul- 
gated is calculated to check these heavy bills to some 


extent. What the rule discourages is the payment of fees exceeding Rs, 50 
a visit or Rs. 1,000 in the aggregate for repeated visits during the year without 
the submission of a report about the same to the local Government. If the 

roposed fee exceeds Rs. 2,000 the matter is to be submitted with a full report 
G the local Government, within whose territory the Native State is situated, 


for the consideration and orders of the Government of India. 


So far as it goes, 


the new rule affords a much-desired’ safeguard against extortionate demands, 


but we feel that Native Chiefs or some medical officers of Government will 
not find it difficult to differentiate between fees, the amount of which is. 
restricted under the new regulation, and a reward, pecuniary or otherwise,. 
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which does not fall within its scope. We wish the new rule had been so worded 
as to leave no room for drawing such a distinction and to include all payments 
within the maximum amount fixed by it, As it is, it would not be very 
difficult to render the rule nugatory,” 


42. Wehave more than once commented upon the inadvisability of 


i substituting Hindi for Marathi as the Court language 
ths groped vubstitution of i the Indore State. The members of the State 
Hindi for Marathi as the Council have betrayed a deplorable lack of independ- 
Oourt language in the Indore ence of Judgment in disposing of this question, Many 
“io. fai dle ssi de of the evils which characterise the present admini- 

udhdrak (43), 16th May. stration of the State are similarly due to want of 
independence and self-respect among the members of the State Council. We 
should like to know what special circumstances have arisen of late to justify a 
change in the Court language? Again, why were those who applied for a sub- 
stitution of Hindi for Marathi called upon to argue their case before the Council, 
while those who were opposed to the change were not given an opportunity 
of stating their views before that body. The whole procedure adopted by 
the State Council in deciding the matter savours of partiality. It is evident 
that some members of the Council cherish a feeling of deep hatred against the 
people of Maharastra and their Janguage, but these gentlemen must fully bear in 
mind that they are, by an unreasonable persistence in their present attitude, 
exposing the State to overwhelming danger and ruin. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


43, ‘The death of Mr. Jamsetjee Nasserwanjee Tata removes a towering 
personality from the ranks of India’s great and good 

Death of Mr. Jamsetjee men. It was not given to him to command the 

” Wolas of Yadea (17 ), 2let applause of listening senates but to build up reservoirs 
May. ' of wealth from which the fructifying contents flowed 
around to the lasting benefit of his countrymen......... 

His mills and his buildings, his war of freights and his experiments in mineral 
industry, his silk-rearing and, to turn to another side of his services to the 
country, his scholarships have become matters of contemporary history, His 
name will live for ever in the Research Institute, which it is now the duty 
of his heirs and his countrymen to erect and establish as a perpetual memorial 


to one of the wisest, the most successful and the most dutiful of India’s sons of 
our time.” 


M, A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th May 1904. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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*arsi ; 35. 
...| Broach ... | Weekly ... vo| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; flindu (Gujarati 700 
| | Brahman) ; 34, 
se = oe eoo| Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 45 ... ee 500 


58 | Broacn Mitré _,., 


59 | Broach SamAéchér,., 


60 | Deshi Mitra vane ...| Surat .. Ss | eae ...| K4shidés Bhagvéndés; Hindu (K4chis, i.e, 1,490 
| a vegetable seller) ; 44, 


: ae 
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Gusankti—-continued, 
61 | Din Mani... = Broach eoo| Weekly ... oe Nathalal Ranyildds Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
| _ Bania) ; 25. 
Se rare... oes «+ Bombay ... ...| Monthly vee} Bornanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Padrsi ; 45... 725 
63 | Gap Sap oe son. BO «+ Fortnightly 4 M. Cy. Ratnidyar & Co. “on soe R10 
64 Hiteechebhu eas » | Ahmedabad ooo Weekly ... vos} Walidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. °50 
| 
65 | Jain ove Io. Dn. see we) Bhagu Matechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak: 900 
Vania) ; 30. | 
66 | Jdam-e-Jahenoome . Bonibay... Wo, eo) Ratanshaw Irdimji Acharia; Parsi; 29 vee, 1,900 
| 
G7 | Kaira Vartaman . Kaira i we) Kahandds  Pulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad! 100 
| | oO Shravak Bania) : wh | 
68 KAthi4wddno Himfyati .. Abmedabad Or eee uae w Joshi ChhagantA sunderji; Windu (Audich) ADO 
| | Brahman) 3 46. | 
69 Laoka Mites oo Bombay » Biweekly é08ane faa 
a) Mahi I<4ntha Gazelle oo) LUA Weck yees os Motilal Chhotalnl Vins; Pind (Audich Tolukia 8) 
oravhinan)s 4, | 
71 Naveirt Prak’sh ... coe, INAVHIETI , Do. Wigtiurn ji Jimivspyi Dastur; Parsi; 56... oa $3()() 
| 
72 Nure lan: eee aes bombay ee a Monthly... mes Nasarwin ji Nir jibbia Patol; Pret 5 38 SA 690 
73 | Nydyadarshak ee Abnsediabad | Portnightly  ..) Gatval Manguxhtil; dindu (Visashrinmdli 150 
| | Shréavak Banta) ; 36. | 
74, Praja VI iiyib NWawaeny ees Tr 1 1- weekly eee Narbyshankar Jag jiveun ; Ef aracdua (Bréhinan) 5 Ae. 275) 
7 | Praja Pokér arn vee HULAL 24 Weekly ... —Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... a ‘as 500 
76 Pranxash agri Gadvad it cee Bombay... ey Dy ah Nagindias Moineherai : PPiivdu (Dasa Posuntin) 5 1.990 
| | 38. | 
77 Punch Wand eee Do. Lo ae oon eeulrann duced havvandas - Pindu (Surti Vani) . B50 
| As | 
752 Sarsher Bahadur... (.. Alsmedabad Dey, ‘ | Savéarbleas Richands; TDineda (Shrivade! 159 
| | | ania) 3 62. | 
70 Sin] Vartaman oe Bombay tee soe Disily coe Messrs. Ardeshir & Cu, Partners bene 200) 
| (1) Ardeshir Byrtmgi Patel, J. Po; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamjt DByramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi ; 
;. 38 | 
: : ee , | 
| (5) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. | 
nee ! 
8) | Sind Vartamian vo Ae Uraent ... Weekly oes Devkan Devehand 5; Hindu (Cutehr Hallas) | 260 
| | | 
8] | Stri Bodh... oes ee Bombay... | Monthly vee WKatkhasra Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 vee. 590 
| | 
82 | Surat Akhbar ae erat | Weokly w! Phirozshah Edalgi Patel; Parsi; 49... cad wOv 
| | | 
83 | Svadesh Bandhu ... . Meahudha ; Dive nee .. Anopsi Mancklal Visashrimali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| | aoe 9 
| , 
HIND!. | | | 
: | | 
! - a P , a 
oi 1 Pangit ic: sas “ Poona... | Weekly oss ee} Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 200 
: ; | jAri); 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; OL. 
g5 «| Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... ye Te og ua Pandit Lajya Reinji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar; 6,200 
chia | | | Brahman); 39. 
f 
, | 
| | | 
KANARESE, | 
| | 
| . . 
86 | Digvijaya ... re reel (IGUBR 000 -| Weekly... = Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 10 
| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
97 | Karnatak Vritta ..| Dharwar He: ses (C1) Shivram Mahddevy Khaénolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, 
(2) Annaicharya Baélachérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Lok’ Bandhu ss... ~ er 4 em Tyee 2. Ree TT | Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindn 160 
- (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
89 | Loka Mitra pee ..o| Haveri (Dhar-) Do. ... ...| Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
war). Brihman) ; 28. , 
ooo] K > Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- v 
RA Ahanaa-ee eet eee Dharwar eee Do. ©66@ . K amalashankar ] . 
ge béda Brahraan) ; 41. | 
91 | Rasik Ronjini ... vee, Gadag oe wes} Deo vee eee} Gaurrishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Bréhman); 41, 
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102 Chitagnpta ve 
103 | Dakshin Vritta 

104, | DeshakdlavartamAn 
105 | Dhariaa 

106 | Dherwar Vritta ... 
107 | Dnydn S4yar 

108 | Hindu Punch 

109 | Jagadddarsh oo 
110 | Javadhitechchhu ... 
111 | SJagatsamAch4r 

112 | Kal : , 
113 | Kalpataru ... 

114 |Karmanuk —... 
115 | Keral Koxil ‘se 
1i6 | Resari ee 
117 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ... 
138 | Khandesh Vaibhav 
119 | Lokamata .,. es 
120 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta 
121 | Moda Vritta 

122 | Mumbai Punch ... 
123 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
124 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
125 | Nagar Saméachér.., 
126 | Nasik Vritta _... 
127 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... 
128 | Nydy Sindhu ,., 
129 | Pandhari Bhushan 
130 | Pandkari Mitri ... 
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.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
ve asth Yu jur vedi Brahman) ; 34. 
ari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 47 


10: ews vee} Hari Bhikéji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


No, Name of Publication. Where Pablished. | Edition, 
| 
MARATHI. 
92 | Arunodaya | Théna oe) Weekly vo 
| BrAhman ). 
93 A‘rydvart cee se oon Dhulia cae Do. eee sid 
94 | Bakul | Ratnagiri ee ere Hi 
! | 
95 | Belgaum. Samachar ... Belgaum... 
: 41. 
96 | Bhu’t vee| Bombay Monthly 


4 Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 


(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


.| Neradyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


Pythman); 51. 


| Rémechandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 37. 


| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
| piwen Brahman) ; 40, 


..| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaiwan 
drihinan); 49. 


wey ADA Mtnchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


42. 
Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
| Brahman) ; 38. 


wee Saddishiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 


seniya KAayastha Prabhu); 67. 


wt Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brihman) ; 32. 


eee Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitptwan 


Drithman) ; 48, 


| Rio Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 56. 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


man); 4. 


| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman); 37. 


| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 


pawan Brahman); 51. 


.| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brihman) ; 74. 
| Trimbak — R4aje; Hindu (Kayasth 
Prabhu) ; 


ee bids Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
Pes Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 


| Hari Narayan Apte; Windu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman) ; 37. 


| Krishnaji N4r4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman) ; 49. 
Bél Gangidhar T lak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. 


1 Bhiu Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 26. 


| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) ; 39. 


| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman) ; 27. 
Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 


Braliman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. do. evi 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (fulmali); 47... 


Yashvant Wari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman ) ; 28. 


| Vishnu) R&amchandra Vijdparkar; Hindu 


(Deghastha Bréhman); 50. _ 
Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 
Br4hman) ; 30. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) ; 38 
Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Késhinath Vaman Tele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|5 


300—400 
1,500 


450 


§00—700 
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MaRriTHI—continued. 
131 | Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona .| Weekly ... | Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; flindu (Chitpiwan 950 
Brahman); 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika | Jalgaon .. 0, sts | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
133 | Pratod vos ‘| Islampur 1700 ass ee} Ramchandra Nardiyan Kashalkar; Windu 300 
) | (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. | 
134 | Righav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. os »..| Guiabsing Bhagirath ; Ifindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
135 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. ..|Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26}, 
136 | Satya Sadan | Alibay coo} Do. M4oji Wart Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Braih- 200 
| man); 62. 
137 | Satya Shodhak  ... coe} hatnagiri Io. es! Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpiwan 950 
| Brahman); 60. 
138 | Shahu Vijay we Kolhapur ol. DO ee} Gonal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 500 
| | man); 20. 
159 | Sholdpur Samachir soe] SHolapur aie ve! Narsappa Abanna; tlindu (Kamati) ; 45 ‘ial ACO 
| | , 
140 | Shrigonda Vrittiv... | Shrigonda ale WO. ie) Balwbhai Joanubhar; Mahammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| Be. xf 
1AL Shri Shahu er suat BObna ix iol DR a Virnan Tart Dhavle ; Tindu (Deshastha Bréih- 100 
| man); 22. 
M42) Khubh Suchak P< Sie bee ie eas | Vishnu Nirdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 1560 
| brahman); 30. 
143 | Sumant a Kare sn we! Bo, vee Mahidevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| tha Breéhman); 93. 
144 | Udy:motkarsh .| Bornbay oe Ragen we Ganesh Neriyan Joshi; Finda (Deshastha §00 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vidya Vilws ose wee| Kolhapur soot DO. ane ..( Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
| | paiwan Lréhman) ; 49. 
146 | Vidydrthi ... coe wo} Nandurhdr ee .. Sadishiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
; | | Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar | Bombay... ---| Monthly... vee! (1) Vindyak Bélkrishna Nadkarni se - 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
148 | Vrittasdr ... oon woe) Wit) o0 oe} Weekly .., ... Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
149 | Vritta Sudha — ess | Saitira rec id i aes wee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
160 | Vydp4ri_ ... ia ...| Poona eae: Eig | Nina Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 38. 
SINDI. 
151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... vo} Karachi... -| Weekly ... ees} Dharinsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 500 
152 | Muir-ul-Isl4m ae. soak 900s Do. eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;{ __,., 
| 66. 
| : 
153 | Sind Sudhir cee cco} 0. see Do. sal Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
154 | Sookree eee cool WO, ade «| Do. wee) Shamatinal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Unou. | 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ..| Bombay -| Monthly oes} Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
. (Sunni); 32, 
156 Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. eee : Weeklyee | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Yarrakh ; 1,500 
| Muhamimadan ; 50. 
157 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. “oe ee Do. eee eee eeeeee | eee 
158 | Sultdin-ul- Akhbar vee] DO. ooo v0} Daily coe | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muha mmadan ; 0. 
159 | Tejarati Gazette o ooo} DO. aes cool Monthlyese =...) Muhhainmad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 50C 
bin (mulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
169 | Tohfa-i-Doccan — os cool POONA ee coe} Week!y cos +} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
(Shaik); 36. 
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MARKA'THS AND KCA'NAREBE. 


161 | Chandrika... ees oe} Bagalkot wel Weekly ceo eo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Uindu (Deshasth 125 


Brahinan, Suvirta) ; 32. 


ManrAtut ANp Unne. | 


° { ~ ® | - , ‘ ° “ ; 
162 © Champitvati aa ve Bid (Hyderabad,! Weekly ... | Krishnarao  Trimbakrao R4jurkar; Hindu’ LOG 
| Deccan). | (Brahinan) ; 36. 
163 Gulbarga Samachar vo) Gulbarga Glo.) 6) Do. oe. | Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bralunan) 5 250 
{ A. 


Porrucunsn-KONKANT, 


164 | A Luz ee ee w.!| Bombay... ool Weekly. we} Anton Permandes ; Goanene ; 
| 


4 ‘9 o~ eee eee 
| | 


Notes —A\. The notices from the different Newspapers have been eolleeted in the Report under different heads whieh are printed 
in italics, 


_ 
- 
s « 


200 


———— Ee 


hindi 


B The names of News papers arc printedin tho imargin of the veport in itulies, and the’ number of the N owspaper in the ubove 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


%. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S4f or ad) is the last letter of a word, 
the aceont is left out, and the short a (A = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
bocn strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, ts 


in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it, is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—v, 


D. Whe figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodieal as furnished by the 
proprietor, nre not yuarantecd as accurate, and in some instances must be reyarded with caution. 


q 
. 
Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers an‘ Periodicals. 
No. Name ot f’ablication. | Where Published, Kdition. Name, caste and aye of Editor. | — 
| : : 
ANGLO-Mana’rat. | 
BOA Matobsioh Gazctte ...) Barodn wee! Weekly .. hah Mancklal Ambirim Doctor ; Hindu 1,000 
: ! (Banin). | 
5 ) | 
MA Prekshak ox coe Sataris nee [du . Ganesh  Ballal  Phansilkar; Hindu’ 500 
(Karhada Bréihinin) ; 32. | 
N.B—Tho Lndian Municipal Journal and the Kidhidwadno Mimiyati have ceased to exist. 
oon 266-3 


11 
Politios and the Public Admintetratton. 


1. It is instructive to note that Japan has never relied upon her Gov- 
Ridiatias saan ts ernment for assistance in times of difficulty. The 
ths Reme-Seetine Wie, Japanese have ever been stirred and animated by a 
Baroda Vateal (49), 22nd deep sense of patriotism and devotion to their father- 
May ; Samsher Bahadur (78), land. In the present war, too, the whole country has 
47th Muy. responded to the trumpet-call of duty with an ardour 
and enthusiasm for which it would be difficult to find 
@ parallel in the history of the world. I‘ndians might do well to emulate the 
patriotism of their bravo Asiatic neighbours, Let them ponder over their 
present plight of servitude and degradation, which is the outcome of the mutual 
jealousies and internecine feuds, Alas! When will they be free from this 
wretched condition of slavery and dependence and be fired with the spirit 
that animates the entire population of Japan to-day? [The Shamsher 
Bahddur observes:—Japan was at one time on the point of being torn to 
pieces by civil wars and internal factions, lortunately, however, she escaped 
the fate of India by being wise before the event. The mutual rivalries and 
internecine quarrels were ail forgotten in a united endeavour to resist the 
land-grabbing tendencies of the Kuropean powers, and to-day the country 
has the proud satisfaction of heholding a first-class Kuropean army retreating 
before her triumphant and irresistible forces. ‘The present state of India 
bears a close resemblance to that of Japan in the early sixties of the last 
century. If the numerous Chiefs and Princes scattered over the length and 
breadth of this vast Peninsula were to unite like the people of Japanin a 
common cause, and with a singleness of aim strive to promote India’s 
advancement, they can easily convert this country into a world-power dreaded 
and respected ailke by all her neighbours. But, alas! ‘Ihe Indians are at 
presont starving and being plunged in misery are vainly imploring their 
rulers for a few crumbs of bread in order to keep body and soul together. 
Under these circumstanoes, where is the optimist who will dare entertain such 
bright visions about India’s future ? 


2. “Ono of Reuter’s recent telegrams strengthens the suspicion to which 
ae events had already given rise that the Somaliland 
The Bomaliland Campaign. Gampaign is the most unfortunate of the present Gov- 
Poona Observer (13), 17th oe ie ae) 
May. ernment’s recent undertakings, It is barely over a 
fortnight since Mr. Arnold-Forster in announcing the 
cessation of operations and the reduction of the field force, asserted categorically 
that the Mullah’s forces had been defeated and driven out of the British Protec- 
torate, that he had lost heavily in men and animals, and that he himself had 
escaped into Italian torritory......... ‘To-day the story is sadly different from this. 
The power of the Mullat, we are assured, is by no means broken. On the 
contrary, it has been augmented as a result of the recent fighting. So far from 
being safely out of the way, he is to all appearances quite near enough to be a 
source of danger. ‘There js, in fact, no reason to suppose that his power for 
mischief will be any the less henceforth than it was before the elaborate and costly 
operations of tho last two yoars were entered upon, especially when it 1s remem- 
bored that the British troops are retiring to the coast on account of the break- 
down of transport arrangements. ‘Che prospect is dismal enough in all conscience, 
and it is difficult to see how Mr. Balfour’s Government can be acquitted of very 
serious muddling in the affair.” 


3. “The Tibetans continue recalcitrant and aro displaying unexpected 
oar — stubbornness in their opposition to the advance of the 
ee Tit), 25th Tibet mission.......... They aro sven to have good rifles 
gg sss “and long-range jingals and are maintaining a continued 
bombardment, but the British garrison have good 

cover and are in excellent health and spirits and well-off as regards supplies, 
the line of communication being still open. On the 20th the garrison made 
a very successful sortie. ‘l'hey were received with a strong fusillade, but 
closed on the enemy and drovethem out of a village after blowing up the 
main gate. At the same time it was reported that a thousand Tibetans were 
on their way from Lhassa, and that the Tibetan forces at Gyangtse had been 
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reinforced by a large nutnber of cavalry. It will thus be seen that the expedi- 
tion has more difficult work before it than was at one time thought likely, and 
we think a serious error, possibly one that may lead to “ah disaster, will be 
made if ample reinforcements are not sent forward. ‘The enemy are not only 
showing unsuspected courage and determination, but also seem to be far better 
armed than they were believed to be. ‘The position for the next few days 
cannot be contemplated without some anxiety.” 


4. ‘ We never believed that the ‘ political’ mission to Tibet, even if it 
was meant to be peaceful in its inception, would 
retain that character to the last.......... We have al] 
along expected the very situation that has now pre- 
sented itself, and we cannot believe that the clever originators of the mission 
were such simpletons as to think that the ‘ peaceful’ mission would not tempt 
the Tibetan authorities into hostile acts, What has happened in Tibet is only a 
repetition of what occurred in Burma and in the expeditions against the frontier 
tribes. Well, the Tibetans have at last given cause for virtuous indignation to a 
righteous and civilized power and established the necessity of converting an 
‘innocent’ and ‘ peaceful’ mission into a ‘ military’ expedition and under- 
taking vigorous measures for upholding the prestige and honour of England. 
It is needless to say that the subjugation of Tibet would be no great military 
achievement, though some one is likely to become the Karl of Lhassa, and 
medals, distinctions and promotions will be freely distributed among British 
soldiers, ‘I'he Indian tax-payer must, of course, be prepared to play his 
part in the Empire by making ungrudging contributions to Imperial purposes 
at. the sacrifice of even the most pressing and elementary reforms in the internal 
condition of the country.” 


5. “The mission has practically developed into a war, ‘There may besome 
inconvenience in acknowledging that we are at war with 

Voice of India (17), 28th the Tibetans. The Dalai Lama is a vassal of China, 
Muy; Jdm-e-Jamswed (24), and complications may arise in bringing the desired 
24th Muy. negotiations to a close—negotiations to which China 
must also be a party—if the present hostilities are 

technically recognised as a war, but in substance the exchange of shots 
between the escort of the mission and the Tibetans is a war. China has not 
disapproved of it; on the other hand, the Amban throws all the blame on the 
Lhassan oligarchy. We may look upon the war as ono between England and 
China on the one side, and Tibet on the other, England supplying the men and 
muterisls, China providing her authority of suzcrain. The situation is rather 
curious and can be reduced to a logically intelligible form only by means of 
certain fictions. If China is bound to procure the obedience of her vassal to 
the treaty now sought to be vindicated, the suzerain may be expected to take 
some active step to enforce obedience, but China derives no benefit from 
punishing her vassal and does not care to undertake the risk, Iéngland cannot 
go to war with China for her failure to enforce obedicnce, for she is not hostile 
to England and offers to do wkat she can to persuade the vassal to come to terms. 
{n the circumstances, England offers to enforce obedience, and China sanc- 
tions the procedure. It is too early as yet to discuss how the interna- 
tional relations are to be adjusted if Lhassa is captured and the Dalai Lama 
refuses tosubmit. It has been suggested that the ‘ashe Lama should be installed 
in his place. It may, however, be doubted if Kngland should assume tho 
responsibility of maixtaining in Lhassa a rival lama, It is for the suzerain to 
depose the refractory vassal and either to install in his stead the Tashe Lama or 
to govern the country through a Vicsroy or a Council of Regency, until the 
Dalai Lama yields or another comes into existence, which must be after the 
lifetime of the present incarnation, ‘I'his would be a curious international 
question to solve, and no doubt much will depend upon the powers assigned to 
a suzerain in the lega) consciousness or the political literature of the Chinese 
and the Tibetans: Kuropean political theories may not be quite the same as 
Mongolian theories, ‘There is no need now to discuss these questions of inter- 
national politics ata juncture when the situation at Gyangtse claims our 
immediate and anxious attention, and Lhassa is i far away from the scene of 
military operations. ‘Ibe campaign will be costly and very likely protracted. 
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The British force that can onter Tibet cannot be impressive by its numbers, 
and as the Tibetans know that they, too, have guns and rifles, they will fight to 
the bitter end, Parliament having decided to throw the cost on Indian 
revenucs, we are hound to enquire at every step what we are fighting for. 
Lord Curzon’s despatches disclose a mixture of motives—satisfaction for in- 
fringement of treaty, expansion of trade, immunity from Russian influence, the 
opening up of a closed preserve to all the world. His Majesty’s Government 
could not base their policy on vague and shadowy considorations, leading to 
a remodelling of international rolations, and sanctioned the expedition only on 
two grounds—the infringement of treaty, aggravated by novotiations with a 
rival Power. ‘lo an expedition undertaken on such grounds, very few have 
objected, and we have all along refrained from condemning it, as originally 
sanctioned, leaving it to the military authorities to judge whether a succossful 
expedition is feasible. The Dalai Lama, however, does not hear or read what 
is said in the Lfouse of Lords or the tfouse of Commons; ho las refused to 
receive any letters from the Indian Government, and he can know what our 
Governinent wants only through the Lamas or other officers to whom Colonel 
Younghusband has been speaking, Much depends upon what ho says and how 
he is understood. Colonel Younghusband had, in the early part of tho caim- 
paign, interviews with the Lamas and with the Lhassa General at Guru....... ‘ne 
Che curious document found on the person of a Tibetan patriot at Karola breathes 
a scntimont against the British which is probably widespread in Tibet, Colonel 
Younghusband may not be altogether responsible for it, but if ho did not 
onfine himself to the ostensible and the provable charge of having infringed a 
treaty and discussed with the Lamas and other officers the general quostion of 
the relations of Tibet with the outside world, he must have unintentionally 
roused or confirmed suspicions which are not at all calculated to smooth 
matters. If the Tibetans are exasperated by being mado to understand that 
their cherished isolation from Muropean contact is in danger —for they 
allow entrance to the people of India into their country—and if the object 
ol the mission is to secure admission to Muropeans into ‘Tibet, why should 
India he made to pay for this costly and not very disinterested war? | Elyo- 
where the paper writes :—“ The absence of news from ‘Tibet, since the alfair 
of the 19th, without even the assuranco that the situation remains unchaneed, 
isa matter for grave anxiety. The mission is now practically besioged —590 
men surrounded probably by 8,000, not armed with bows and arrows, but with 
rifles! But for the superiority of British weapons and tho harmlessness of the 
firing from the fort occupicd by the ‘Tibotans, the mission would by this tine 
have been complotely annihilated. We can only hope for the best. ‘The 
Tibetans may not know much of the strategic science, but when $3,009 mon 
surround 600, very littlo of science is needed to make the best of the situation. 
The Pioneer thought that the mission would be able to begin the advance 
towards Lhasss early next month. Lt is to be hoped that the step will not he 
taken without a due consideration of the seriousness of it. Lhe attitude of the 
Tibetans has throughout been misapprehended, and their strength and oquip- 
ment have been underestimated. Past history as well as the information of 
travellers shows that the Dalai Lama can easily put 10,000 imen into the field, 
With special levies, and the Limas going about preaching « holy war, that 
number may probably even be doubled. Tho reinforcoments sinciioned may 
be able to add another 600 or 1,000 to the fighting strangth of the expedition. 
A very large number of men will bo requirel to maintain communications 
along tho whole route from Chumbi to Lassa, Aro ths Military authorities 
under these circumstances confident of capturing Lhassa with only 1,500 
men?” ‘Tho Jém-e-Jamshcd inakes similar comments. | 


6. “Asthe reader knows, tho so-called Tibet mission hag thrown off the 
oe | mask and revealed itself in its true colours as being 
Phonie (18), 25th May. nothing more or less than an expedition of war. 

Notwithstanding this Mr. Brotrick disarmed th» opposition of Sir Henry 
Campboll-Bannerman, Sir Henry Fowler and other ¢z-Ministers on the Front 
Opposition Bench by giving them his solemn word that as soon as the mission 
had obtained satisfaction thoy would leave the Tibetans to themselves and clear 
out of ‘Tibet with the least possible delay. I'he Liberal ez-Ministers took Mr. 
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Brodrick at his word and refrained from going into the Lobbies when the 
Division bell rang......... If, in spite of Mr. Brodrick’s assurance, the mission 
must proceed to Lhassa, no one can baulk them of the pleasure, but it would 
be an evil day for the british Empire when the oman of British Ministers 
ceases to be their plighted troth. And yet we cannot share the surprise of our 
contemporary of the Indian Daily News who seems to think that the thing was 
altogether unexpected, and it was Ear] Hardwicke who first let the cat out of 
the bag. Mr. Brodrick’s assurances had been so interlarded with ‘ifs’ and 
‘buts’ that we had from the very first felt that there was more behind them 
than met the eye.” 


7. The nearer the peaceful British mission is going towards Lhassa, the 

Ped 1Oy, och greater are the courage and resource shown by the 
—— Tibetans in opposing its advance. The British never 
dreamt that the followers of the Dalai Lama would be so foolish and insolent 
when the invaluable boon of slavery was being graciously extended to them by 
a mild and civilised people like the English! Unhappy Tibetans! Well, if 
they do not willingly and gratefully accept the boon that is offered to them, 
they must be forced to accept it at the point of the bayonet! The spirit of 
opposition shown by such a patient people as the Tibetans is, of course, strange, 
but stranger still is their possession of modern weapons of war. They have even 
begun to attack British convoys and to harass ‘the British army in a 
variety of ways. While the progress of the mission is thus hampered by the 
Tibetans, the British Government is receiving advice through the Press how 
to overcome that opposition and how to gain their object. Every attempt is 
at the same time made to justify the despatch of the mission and the ultimate 
annexation of Tibet. It is thought by some that the British must take 
possession of Tibet and thereby guard against Russia coming quite close 
to Nepal, which is a dangerous neighbour on the Indian frontier. It is 
believed by some that if Russia and Nepal were once to come together, 
they would be a serious menace to the safety of India. Poor Nepal! She 
has done all in her power to help the British advance in Tibet, and yet 
she is suspected of treachery by her allies, . Why must she then side with the 
British any longer? When even meanness and treachery on the part of Nepal 
do not satisfy the British, is it not foolish on her part to court the 
favour of the British any longer? Such thoughts must occur even 
to every Native Chief kept under stern subjection by the British in India, 
but they are not bold enough to express them lest they might not mect with 
the concurrence of their brother Chiefs. If once all the Chiefs were to tear 
off the veil of hypocrisy which surrounds each of them, they would see that the 
thoughts which animate one of them animate the whole class, ‘The knowledge 
that their thoughts are shared by their colleagues might strengthen them in 
this conviction and enable them to gain the desired object! ‘Turning back 
to the topic of the Tibet mission, we see that Tibet is now on the brink of 
losiny her precious independence. ‘The British Government is being spurred on 
every side to annex the country to the Empire, but no one unfortunately thinks 
that the British have no right to go there, that the country does not belong to 
them, and that it would be an act of gross injustice on their part to take posses- 
sion of it, This, we do not hesitate to say, is an unmistakable sign of the 
impending fall of the British, Mr. Ular advises the British to play a waiting 
game in ‘Tibet, as they did in India, and to allow the different opposing factions 
in the country to wage a war of self-destruction. ‘lhe British, says Mr, Ular, 
can then quietly take possession cf Tibet. This is no doubt very ingenious 
advice, but what about the ethics of it? By what earthly right can the British 
claim possession of Tibet? A man may know the art of raiding his neighbour’s 
house most cleverly, but does that give him any moral right todo so? ‘There 
is no one in England at present who will open the eyes of the British to this 
moral aspect of the question. , 


8. The British, in their simplicity, complacently awaited the arrival of 
‘utaedts (: _ arepresentative from the Lama at Gyangtse, but the 
Supeedlt Qe Met ae novel form of invitation through the medium of guns 
and maxims naturally exasperated the ‘libetans into a haughty defiance. 
Possibly a milder and more pacific form of invitation was more likely to have 
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been successful, The Tibetans were convinced that the mission which pro- 
claimed its peaceful intentions by means of shells and bullets was bound to be a 
menace to their national independence. If they have been led to oppose the 
British on the strength of such a beliof, it would be absurd to blame them for 
their conduct. The ‘Tibetans, had they merely contented themselves with 
passively watching the triumphant progress of the British mission in their 
country, would certainly have laid themselves open to the charge of effeminacy 
and cowardice. The recent fighting in Tibet, however, has demonstrated what 
stuff the Tibetans are made of, and their want of modern rifles and maxims 
seems to be compensated ior by their vast numbers, their fanatical courage and 
their burning enthusiasm in defending their hearths and homes......... As was 
to be expected the British Cabinet has now sanctioned an advance upon Lhassa. 
Supposing after many a bloody and inglorious victory the mission succeeds in 
forcing the gates of the capital, do the British expect the Dalai Lama to fall on 
his knees before Colonel Younghusband and sue for pardon? We at least 
entertain very grave doubts about the future, If the Lama seeks an asylum in 
foreign territory, what will the mission do? Will it at once hoist the Union 
Jack over his residence and proclaim the annexation of his territory or will it 
establish an armed [Residency or will it depose the present Lama in favour 
of a successor? But probably no Tibetan would come forward to accept such 
an inglorious honour at the hands of the British, The mission might halt for 
six months, but may we ask what would be its ultimate objective in case no 
one comes forward to negotiate with it? Again, the question of transport to 
far-off Lhassa would present insuperable difficulties. ‘lo put the matter plainly, 
Lord Curzon has not shown any great practical foresight in undertaking such 
a fatuous and dangerous enterprise, and itis doubtful whether it would serve 
any useful purpose beyond entailing an enormous sacrifice of men and money 
upon this country. 


9, The mal-treatment of Indian labourers in South Africa has been 
proverbial, Every day new measures are devised by 
Grievances of Indians in their white masters for persecuting them. ‘I'he ap- 
Ee pearance of plague in South Africa has given an addi- 
Native Opinion (39), 25th rf | f poner th ioe th enor 
May, Eng. vols. ional excuse for mal-treating them under the pretex 
of disinfection and quarantine. Very hard and strict 
regulations have been passed. Not only this, but in some places as at Johannes- 
burg native locations have been burnt down, though the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Orange Colony protested against any such cruel and harassing measures. 
The Indian Opinion, the organ of the Indian scttlers in Africa, has strongly 
protested against these unjust and unlawful measures of the ‘Transvaal Govern- 
ment, but we are sure it will be merely a cry in the wilderness and will certainly 
have no effect on the policy of Government. ‘he mal-treatment of the Asiatics, 
and the Indians in particular, has now reached a point beyond human 
endurance, We appeal to the British Government to enquire into the matter 
and remove the disabilities under which [Lis Majesty’s Indian subjects are 
labouring in South Africa.’’ 


10. ‘Speaking at the last annual banquet of the Colonial institute, Mr, 
— Alfred Lyttleton had some very sage observations to 

M d oy ences (24), “8th make on the Imperial problem, and in the course of his 
oe survey of South African politics he made a reference 
to the racial question, which is worth the notice of all Englishmen who claim 
to be Imperialists.......... ‘The speech deserves the careful attention of the South 
African Colonists and of the Australians as well as of those who are prone to 
support and encourage them intheir hostility towards Asiatics in general, and their 
Indian fellow-subjects in particular. Mr. Lyttleton has said almost the same 
thing the Indian press and people have been ‘saying these many years, viz,, 
that it is downright hypocrisy to call yourselves Imperialists when you are 
not prepared to acknowledge and to act upon what might be appropriately 
called the fundamental principle of genuine Imperialism, viz., the recognition 
of the claims of every class and section of Britis subjects to share in all the 
rights and privileges of the citizenship of acommon Empire. To go thousands 
of miles away from Europe in search of fortune among the most backward 
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races of the earth, to rub shoulders with them for years in the,pursuit of 
wealth, and, after amassing a fortune, to talk of their black fellow-subjects 
as impossible partners in the heritage of the Empire, to feign disgust of their 
‘lower civilization and lower industrial standard,’ ig something worse than 
intolerable. ‘J'o claim to be freedom-loving and to be haters of slavery and 
injustice on the one hand, and to attempt to force or to persuade, on the 
other, the black communities into a state of serfdom, if not of absolute slavery, 
is not only hypocrisy and humbug, but something that we cannot trust 
ourselves to describe.” 


11. ‘ Anexpert writing tothe London Z'imes exposes Russian miscalculations 
and the weakness of the Russian railway system and 
How far is Russia’s ade gcoffs at the idea of Russia being considered a menace 
Moar Ny Asia a monaco to to India, ‘This is but one more of the many instances 
gris Jamshed (24), 24th We have recently had of responsible politicians and 
May, Eng. cols, publicists in Kngland ridiculing the idea of a Russian 
invasion of India. Not long ago, we had occasion 
to refer to Sir Edward Grey’s opinion that the fear of a Russian invasion was 
& pure bogey, and to Sir Henry Fowler’s opinion that he did not believe in the 
possibility of such an invasion, ‘They are now followed by the Times expert 
scofling at Russia as a menace to India. Is it unreasonable, under the 
circumstances, to ask that the present grinding military burdens of the country 
should be lightened—at any rate that the demand for an increase in the Indian 
Army should not be complied with ?......... If Russia is really not so serious 
a menace to India, why overload this poor country witha burden which it 
cannot bear? But, perhaps, it will take much time yet before the British 
Press and politicians see the palpable injustice of persisting in the fatuous 
course of saddling India with inequitable burdens, and it may be too late 
then to save India,” 


12. “The more closely we scrutinise the many statements made by Sir 
Walter Lawrence in his short paper in the National 
Sir Walter Jawrence on Review for April, describing Lord Curzon’s five years’ 
the Indian Administration. — administration of India, the more we are astonished at 
Kaiser-t-Hind (25), 22nd . ‘ ‘ | ; 
May, King. cols. their romantic character......... By overportraying 
the principal features of Lord Curzon’s administration 
Sir Walter, we regret to have to say, has overshot the mark. No wonder that 
the contribution has been discounted in England, and no wonder that in this 
country, too, it is beginning to be laughed at........ Returning to our criticism 
of the paper is it true to say that in India a Viceroy of the character of Lord 
Curzon is able to impress his individuality on the permanent administration of 
the country? It may be that for the time being a masterful personage in 
exalted position and high authority is able to impress his individuality, but 
how long does it continue ?......... ‘The fact is that barring some rare excep- 
tions, there has heen no continuity in the policy of the Government of India. 
Continuity seems rather to be synonymous with disturbance or discontinuity— 
one Government constantly trying to neutralise or upset the declared policy 
of its predecessors.......... ‘Take, for example, the policy in respect of railways 


‘and irrigation. How often has the pendulum oscillated from one point to 


another? At one time State railways without guarantee aro declared to be most 
suitable to the country. At another time it is considered the acme of wisdom to 
build them by private enterprise with or without a guarantee,........ Take again 
irrigation. ‘Time was in the early forties and {fifties when the real salvation of 
the country was considered to lic in the systematic extension of irrigation works. 
{t was everywhere admitted to be a sound and beneficent policy. Large works 
in Madras, and somo in the N.-W. Provinces, were initiated, completed and 
demonstrated to be successful. ‘'hen a change came over the spirit of succeeding 
Governments, so much so that irrigation became almost proscribed, railways 
being all the rage. ‘Then the famine of 1876 suggested a middle course, and 
now the pendulum is again brought to its original point! But what unspeak- 
able disasters have meanwhile overtaken agriculture and agriculturists in India ? 
Were these disasters owing to a continuity or discontinuity of the irrigation policy 
of the Government ? And who is the Viceroy who may be credited with having 
impreseed his individuality on irrigation works? ‘Take, again, the land revenue 
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survey and settlements. What gaps, what oscillations, what obstructions, what 
deadlocks have occurred from time to time, say, from the date of Sir Charles 
Wood's famous despatch of 1856 to date? ‘Take Education. How grievously 
has it been tampered with! How in 1854 the solid foundations were laid ! 
How in 1884, the crowning superstructure was completed ; and yet how in 1904, 
under the screaming shibboleth of ‘ efficiency,’ a reactionary Viceroy, distrusting 
the people, masterfully attempted to impross his individuality by a new policy 
which carries within itself the fateful germs of disintegration !..,...... In short, 
examine and analyse as you may the policy of the Government of India during 
the last half a century in almost all the great departments of State, and you 
will find that, some instances excepted, instead of continuity we have its very 
opposite, and hence we deny the broad proposition so complacently laid down 
by Sir Walter Lawrence that there is anything like permanence in the acts 
of Lord Curzon who affects to have impressed his individuality upon the admi- 
nistration during his five years’ rule.”’ 


13, A correspondent contributes to the Ad some verses bewailing the 
tecsiiit diated cenithina present condition of the Mahrattas, of which the follow- 
Fp ing in eae rc ing is the purport :—-We are starving and reduced to 
Kal (112), 27th May, heggary. We have lost all valour and are not ashamed 
of our cowardice and degradation. We are unable to 
discharge the functions which are characteristic of our class, viz., the preserva: 
tion of religion and the government of a kingdom. We are the degencratu 
descendants of our illustrious ancestors. We have brought a stain upon their 
fair fame, We have thrown away power from our hands and have become 
quill-drivers. Seeing the striking contrast between the past and the present 
condition of our class, we feel poignant grief in our hearts, but our hands are 
paralysed. : 


14, The dl publishes some verses bewailing the merciless slaughter 
Tho piteous wail of a cow Of kine at tho Bindra slaughter-house, of which the 
(rom tho Bandra slanghter- following isthe purport :—Alas! What an overwhelm- 
louse. ing calamity has overtaken our species! ‘lhe wicked 
Kaél (112), 27th May, yoann has made us miserable! Though we have 
done no wrong, we are mercilessly slaughtered. Where are the Aryan heroes ? 
Where are my staunch votaries? If a worthy son is to passively behold the 
slaughter of his mother by a wicked person, why should he remain alive at 
all? ‘The cow, which was once an object of extreme vencration with the Aryans, 
is now persecuted by wicked persons. [flow can Lindys look on this persecution 
unmoved? ‘The cow, which gives nectar-like mill, is slaughtered by a butcher ; 
how can Hindus look on the sight unmoved ¢ ‘The sacred cow, the mother of 
the three worlds, is surrounded by cruel persons, who threaten to slaughter her. 
Tlow can Hindus brook this sight and remain inactive ? The sun of the Aryan 
religion is on the point of setting, and the mother cow is cruclly persecuted by 
the yavunas, May the pious be ever inspired to protect her sacred and beautiful 
figure | 
15. “ The author of the ‘ Protected Princes of India’ has presented the 
British world with a biography of Lord Dalhousie, 
Contrast between Lord that masterful pro-Consul who ruled India between 
Curzon nar rahe napa 1848 and 1886.......... The book. has appeared at the 
Pg eiigaty ne psychological moment when the vigorous ad ministra- 
tion of another pro-Consul, not equally masterful, is 
the current talk of the people in the United Kingdom. Whatever other contrasts 
or similarities may be presented to the public view by the critics in the method 
of governing India by the two Governors-General, there will be, we venture to 
say, no difference on one point at ieast. According to Sir William Lee-Warner, 
Lord Dalhousie never cared either for praise or dispraise. Indeed, he was stoic 
enough to leave to posterity the final verdict on his administration.......... 
But Lord Curzon seems to stand at the very opposite pole. He has caressed 
the Press with an affection far surpassing the affection of the child for the 
arent, and responding to the high pressure civilisation of the twentieth century 
has brooked no delay in spreading his fame over the four quarters of the globe 
through the same agency. Aye, more. It isobvious that both literary skill and 
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the tender hand of friendship have been abundantly put into requisition to 
trumpet his Viceregal career. This is the crucial difference. The one waited 
for posterity to give its impartial and deliberate verdict. The other waits not at 
all, but appeals to his contemporaries to pronounce their judgment at once, 
while he believes he is at the zenith of his career.” | 


16. ‘ Major-General Sir Edwin Collen in his lecture on ‘The Army 
in India’ is of opinion that ‘the Indian Army 
: a y pict Collen on tho jg ag enough for the Ato Age $0 dO.’ ss. ..00. 
ge wets ct 4 .., And Lord Roberts re-echoes this view by gently 
ithe, tes coe cd 4), 28rd observing that ‘he wishes the Indian Army were 
larger, both in native and European soldiers.’ Of 
course, Sir Edwin Collen and Lord Roberts must be held to be better judges 
than any of us of the numerical sufficiency or otherwise of the Indian Army, 
but those who have to bear the charge may well urge that they are quite unable 
to pay anything more than they are doing at present. If Britishers have any 
design of making India the base of operations for the East and the Far East, they 
must also make up their minds to pay for it. The British Government have 
been undertaking all sorts of obligations in the East and the Far East for the 
expansion of Britain’s trade and the employment of the surplus population of 
Great Britain and have been always making India pay the cost of those under- 
takings as if it were for India’s good alone that they were undertaken. Of course, 
India has patiently borne the injustice so long, but it is not likely that she will 
bear it much longer, for the simple reason that she cannot. ‘he time is come 
for the Britishers to recognise this and to bear in mind that if they want a strong 
and consolidated Empire they should make it a point to make all the members 
thereof pay equally forits defence, Men like Lord Roberts and Sir Edwin Collen 
will be, therefore, doing a service as much to England as to India, if, while asking 
for a bigger Army in India, they made it clear that India had come to a point 
when she could no longer be expected to be further squeezed, under one pretext 
or another, for the benefit of the other members of the Empire. India has, 
besides, gained little from her connection with the Australian and South African 
Colonies, fcr instance, to be willing to pay, directly or indirectly, for their 
safety. If Indians are always to be treated as they are now in those Colonies, 
and England is to sanction that ill-treatment under the pretext that those 
Colonies are self-governing we should he indifferent whether those precious 
possessions belonged to England or any other Power, If England wants them, 
let her pay for their defence. Under existing conditions it seems unjust to 
burden India with the cost of their defence, and it would be all the more go, if 
the Indian Army were increased specially with a view of better safeguarding 
those possessions from which we receive almost nothing in return,” 


17. “It isa matter of history that our countrymen in the Military service 
} have hitherto furnished many instances of bravery 
Prospects of Indians in that would do credit to the soldiers ot any other 


Military service. . } 
Praja Bandhu (28), 22nd nationality. One more testimony has been recently 


May, Eng. cols. furnished by Mr. Henry Newman, an Anglo-Indian 
correspondent, who pays a glowing tribute to the 
courage and fortitude displayed by the native troops in Tibet.......... The 


eulogy is, however, useless for all practical purposes, for, in spite of the splendid 
deeds of heroism of the Indian soldiers, which have more than once evoked en- 
comiums from competent British military officers, they are debarred from 
obtaining commissions in the army. ‘The present system under which a 
veteran Indian soldier, with a brilliant record of meritorious service, can only 
rise at the end of thirty years’ service to be a Subedar Major or Risaldar Major, 
and which forces him to serve under a beardles: English youth, is quite unna- 
tural, In this case the only crime committed by the Indian soldier is that he 
has a dark skin, Of all the Indian services the army is the most exclusive 
so far asthesons of the soil are concerned. ‘That such was not the case during 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar is a matter of history, for it is well known 
that Raja Mansing, a Rajput Prince, commanded the Moghal army of that 
period.......... lt is certainly high time for throwing open a few places in 
the commissioned ranks of the army to the flower of the Indian soldiery.”’ 
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18, “The Government of Bombay have made a move in the direction of 
Comments on the Govern- &ppointing Honorary Magistrates from among the J us- 
ment Resolution on the ap- tices of the Peace. The Government have picked out 
pointment of certain Justices gome seventy-five gentlemen out of the arge number 


Res Richa Msg of Justices of the Peace to act as Honorary Magistrates 


Bombay. in three chief centres of the city, viz., Girgaum, Maza- 
Oriental Review (11), 25th gaon and Dadar. Most of them are men of reputation, 
May. worth and experience, and with the help of our sala- 


ried Magistrates, they may be depended upon to administer even-handed justice 
to all and sundry whose cases will be committed to them for adjudication. Out of 
the seventy-five newly created Magistrates there are nine Kuropeans, eighteen 
Parsis, twenty-two Hindus and eight Muhammadans, the rest belonging to the 
other small sections of the Indian community; so the selection has been 
well made from all the different nationalities according to their relative 
strenzth and importance; onlv the districts selected for the honorary Courts 
are far separated and will cause inconvenionce. We wouid suggest that a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates should be established in the Esplanade and the 
Mazagaon Police Courts tosupplement the work of our Presidency Magistrates.” 


19. ‘* Bombay is at last to have a Bench of Justices, which will relieve 
the Presidency Magistrates of a good deal of petty 
work, which has hitherto engrossed their attention 
at the sacrifice of much important work. ..... we 
The list of names selected by Government from our Justices of the Peace 
seems to be carefully prepared. Unless we know the reasons for nominating 
certain Justices in wards miles away from their place of residence, we fear the 
appointment of gentlemen like Sir Dinshah Petit, residing at Malabar Hill, to 
work in a distant locality will cause a good deal of inconvenience to these gentle- 
men. We notice the names of some lawyers in the list. Are they non-practis- 
ing lawyers? We make this inquiry because in the new Code of Criminal 
Procedure provision has been made against lawyers sitting as Magistrates when 
they are in active practice at the Bar, and the question was some time avo 
decided by the Bombay High Court. The provision against practising lawyers 
was introduced with the object of preventing some Calcutta lawyors from 
sitting on the Bench of Honorary Magistrates one day and practising in Courts 
the next day. Thereasons seem obvious, We feel sure that Government has 
had the section in question before their mind’seye, particularly as the Chief 
Presidency Magistrete seems to have been consulted in the matter of the new 
scheme.” 


Jéimeo-Jamshed (24), 25th 
May, Eng. cols. 


20. The reasons assigned by the Bombay Government for the creation of 
ee a Bench uf Honorary Magistrates in the city of Bom- 
3g oy ee ten, bay are not quite convincing. No doubt a certain 
(79) ith May.” number of Justices of the Peace wished to serve 
the city in a capacity worthy of their position, 
but Government ought certainly to have thought twice before entrusting to 
them such a delicate and difficult task as the administration of justice in a 
commercial city like Bombay. A cursory glance at the names of the Justices 
mentioned in the Government Resolution reveals the fact that some of them 
have absolutely no knowledge of criminal law, and without looking to their 
individual qualifications Government have quietly pitchforked into the Magis- 
terial chair all and sundry, who had expressed their willingness to take up the 
task, ‘here are some Justices on the list, who are already overburdened with 
private and public duties and who only are impelled by their love of notoriety 
to plunge into fresh ventures, so that they may be in evidence before Govern- 
ment and the public. It would he manifestly impossible for such men to pa 
close attention to the details of the cases brought before them, and it would be 
a wonder if their decisions given in hurry and scurry would ever be just and 
impartial. There are others who are sadly deficient even in an elementary know- 
ledge of English, and the readiness shown by Government in gratifying 
the aspirations of such men to the utter disregard of the interests of the public is 
certainly to be regretted. Of course, the scheme is only tentative at present, but 
we would urge Government to profit by the experience of Calcutta, which has 
given it a fair trial and found it wanting, so much so that che Chief Presidency 
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Magistrate of that city has already recommended the abolition of the Benches of 
Honorary Magistrates there and suggested an increase in the number of paid 
Magistrates. . We think a similar course would have been the best remedy for 
relieving the local Presidency Magistrates of the pressure of work they have to 
face at present. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somowhat similar comments, and 
suggests that Municipal cases should be declared to be out of the jurisdiction of 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates, and that parties to the cases tried before them 
should have the right of appeal to the Chief Presidency Mavistraic, in case they 
are dissatisfied with their verdict. | 


21. Mr. R. M., Patell’s “tig tones for the compulsory registration of account 
books was received with a chorus of disapproval by the 
Comments on the Govern-  mereantile community, and the final decision of Gov- 
ment Resolution upon Mr, . ; | 
R. M. Patell’s scherne abont Oroment on the subject will, therefore, be to it a source 
compulsory registration of Of great relief, Of course, so long as human nature 
account books. _,.  Yemains what it is, frauds are bound to be committed 
“en tice bay vod in every sphere of life. They ought to be checked by 
(24), 28th May. the sternest measures possible, buf it would certainly 
be unjust to subject a community to an amount of 
trouble and expense merely because of the presence of a few black sheep 
among them. esides, the ovil which Mr. Patell wants to remove can 
easily be checked by other means, ‘The Judges are bound to accept account 
books in evidence, but should they have the slightest doubt about their 
genuine character the law gives them full power to ignore them altogether. 
Besides, the insertion of fresh pages is only one of the numerous devices resorted 
to by mean and petty tradesmen with a view to delude the poor and the ignorant, 
Registration would only check such insertion of new pages, whereas the other 
devices would pass off more or less undetected in a hook whose legal importance 
is artificially increased by reason of its bearing the Government weal. On the 
whole, therefore, we thoroughly approve of the rejection by Government of Mr. 
Patell’s ill-advised proposal. At the same time we suggest to Mr. Patell and 
his brother Judges as well as to Government that the best means of checking 
such frauds would be by not resting satisfied with deciding the case against the 
party who is proved to have tampered with his books, but to institute criminal 
proceedings against him. ‘This would certainly be a speedier and more effectual 
deterrent than a mere formal seal of a Registrar of account books, = ['The Jiam-e- 
Jumshed takes, however, a different view of the decision of Government, and 
regrets that Mr, Patcll’s critics have no alternative scheme of their own to 
offer to check a patent evil. ‘The paper thinks that at least the use of strongly 
hound, English-made account books should be made compulsory in place 
of the present looscly bound native chopdas,| 


22. “The Anvlo-Indian Defence Association has tried to revive the contro- 
versy which raged around the Ilbert Bill by potitioning 

_ Native Magistrates and the Bengal Government to declare that Native Magis- 
ih andita C1), Sind iad trates are not competent to try and deal with Muro- 
View of India (17), 2éth peans in India under Chapter VIII of the Indian 
May. Criminal Procedure Code, ‘The point arose in the 
case of one Mr. Sim, who was placed before the 

Native Deputy Magistrate of Monghyr for executing « bond to be of good 
behaviour. Objection was taken to the jurisdiction of the Native Magistrate, 
but it was overruled, and the District Mavistrate of Patna agreed with 
the Deputy Magistrate, relying on the opinion of Mr. Justice Princep, 
The Defence Association have cited the opinions of counsel, who pronounce 
against the Native Magistrate, and they appeal to the Bengal Government 
to consider the matter and pass orders thereon, The matter is one which 
the Defence Association might well have let alone, for the net result of their 
appeal will be to unnecessarily rouse the racial feeling which was exhibited in 
its worst features at the time of the Ilbert Bill controversy. The proceedings 
taken under Chapter VILI of the Oriminal Procedure Code are not in the nature 
of a regular trial on the merits of a case, and we do not see why Native 
Magistrates should be supposed to he incompetent even for the purpose of getting 
European vagabonds bound over for keeping good behaviour.’ (The Voice of 
India writes :-—“ The Anglo-Indian Defence Association has called the attention 
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of the Government of Bengal to the uncertainty of the law regarding the 
jurisdiction of a native Magistrato to bind down a European British subject to 
cep the peace, and it trusts that the Government will pass such orders ‘as 
may seem right.’......... In the circumstances of the case, the Government 
of Bengal will most probably deem fit to leave well alone, instead of trying 
to fetter the discretion of Magistrates and to interpret the law for them by 
means of executive orders.”’ | 


23, ‘The courage and impartiality shown by the Bandra Magistrate in 
Comments on a caso of disposing of the case, in which a Huropean by name 
allowed assault by two Parscer Mr. Durnford had charged two Parsee youths with 
upon a& Muoropean — recently assault, are commendable. We wish Mr, Vikaji, the 
tried before the Mayistrateof accused in the case, had whipped Mr, Durnford, who 


— Him ng refused to give his name when called upon to do so 
WIL p i ’ ad ma BNE . ‘ 4%. dled ' . . ¢.® 
thin, nodaya (92) “and called Mr. Vikaji a fool. It isa pity the spirit of 


self-aefence is not sufficiently developed among our 
people. The negligence shown by the Police in allowing reckless driving in 
public streets, the unusual cour-e adopted by the District Superintendent of 
Police in ordering the complaint of Mr. Durnford to be taken at the latter’s 
bungalow and the use of abusive language towards a native by two haughty 
Europeans ina public place are enough to arouse indignation in one’s mind, 
but of what avail is such indignation in the case of those who are oppressed by 
alien rule ? | 


24, ‘The credit of appointing a Committes, with Mr. Dunn as Chairman, 
oe _ to consider the schome of erecting a public museum 
Mon - at a boone ti and library upon the Crescent site noar the King’s 
and library upon the Crescent, Statue, belongs to [lis Kxeellency the Governor 
site near tho King’s statuoin personally. fis Ixcellency seems to have rightly 
sayy Hers (Bombay). _.. appreciated the objections raised by the publioe against: 
26ih May. Samiohdr (7) Joaging the site to private individuals for building pur- 
poses as contemplated by the City Improvement Trust, 
If the idea of erecting a public museum and a library on the vacant site is carriod 
out in a proper spirit, the public will have no reason to complain. The building 
to be erected for the museum and the library need not cover the whole site, and 
there may still be ample room left to the public for sports and recreation. ‘Tho 
museum, if equipped and maintained in an upto date style, will further provide 
the public of Bombay with a means of instruction and amusement. ‘The present 
Albert Museum in the Victoria Gardens has become antiquated and does not 
fulfil the purpose which it was originally intended to subserve, [tf would be 
better if the museum is closed altogether, and the Municipality allowed to 
transfor the expenditure they now ineur on it to the upkeep of the now museum, 
{t would also be well if ILis Hxcollency were to see his way. to relieve the 
Corporation entirely of the oxisting burden of City Police charges so as to 
enable that body to spend the money thus saved upon the maintenance of the 
new museum. 


95, “A point of public interest sugzested by tho case recently decided 
by the Magistrate of Bandra is whether thore is 
Alluged frequency of rash frequent rash and negligent driving in that suburb, 
driving in Bandra and the Agk any respectable resident, European or native, 
 Golaval tadia (17), 28th and you will be satisfied that such driving is of almost 
May. | daily occurrence, as also the inconvenience and 
hardship arising therefrom, and the evil is not the less 
felt because the parties given to this practice may be afew Luropean residents, 
A poor Muhammadan was knocked down a few months ago and died of his 
injuries soon after. Wo refrain from entering into Cctails, as it is our earnest 
wish to avoid fomenting raco hatred, ‘The majority of the European residents 
of Bandra are ladies and gentlemen, May they not use their social influence 
in putting down reckless driving ? ‘Tho Police scum to be holpless, and, as 
if this were not bad enough, here they are, taking up a trumpery case and 
making so much of it, because, forsooth, a Kuropean thinks Ire has been 
aggrieved, Were the Police justified in giving so much of their time and 
resources to this petty little matter ?” | 
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26. ‘“ Tast week we briefly alluded to the nomination of Nawabzada 
Peete ney Eee Nasarulla Khan as a member of the Board of Visitors 
of Mr. Nasarulle Khan ve © the Rajkumar Oollege at Rajkote to represent 
the spread of education the Chiefs of the Second Class. We are glad that 
among Indian Chiefs nnd the the Government of Bombay are beginning to realize 
ag ey tee 71%). Onis the worth of this young Indian nobleman, who is 
oo ), 26th trying his best to be useful not only to the class he 
belongs to, but also to the masses of the Muhamma- 
dan community. Nawabzada Nasarulla Khan’s services in connection with the 
Bombay Presidency Mahomedan Conference are too well-known to need des- 
cription. He has not only been enthusiastic in the cause of the educa- 
tion of the Muhammadan mosses, but has followed the career and progress of 
the Rajkumar Coilege with interest and sympathy It will thus be seen 
that he is the connecting link between the Indian Princes and the Muhaminadan 
masses of Western India, and is one of the few Indians who can voice the 
feelings of the Indians generally. So far the Government have selected from 
the Muhammadan community only members of the mercantile community as 
their advisers, but it is to be hoped that the practice will be set aside, and men 
like Nawabzada Nasarulla Khan will be appointed. An opportunity will soon 
occur, and we trust that the Nawabzada’s claims will be borne in mind,” 


27. “A ‘great Indian,’ asthe Times of India justly remarks, has just been 
gathered to the majority—yreat indeed in his un- 
The late Mr. J. N. Tata, obtrusive patriotism, great in his material achieve- 
Kuisor-t-Hinl (45), 22nd ments, great in the scope of his beneficent conception, 
May, Kny. cols; Gujardts , , ' , a ‘a 
(20), 22nd May, Eng. cols, @0d great in his unaffected simplicity. ‘The death of 
Mr, Jamsetji N. Tata is a distinct loss to India. Poor 
as the country is morally and materially, it is indeed mournful to reflect that at 
this critical juncture in the national life it should be made poorer still by the loss 
of a person whose constant aim, when living from his early days upwards, was 
to develop, on the one hand, its indigenous resources which might lead to the 
broad path of prosperity, and to lay deep, on the other hand, the foundations 
of scientific learning, sternly demanded by the materialism of the age, which, 
in the maturity of time, might raise the Indian intellect, acute and subtle 
as it has been for ages past, to heights practical and sublime, That 
Mr. ‘Tata was born with the instincts of a practical man of business goes without 
saying. ‘The vast ficld of commerce and industry which occupied his mind and 
the lynx eye of observation to the minutest details which he brought to bear 
on it for purposes of ultimate success are abundant evidence of that facult 
He was no ordinary ‘captain’ of industry. We take him to be the Napoleon 
of it, Such inborn talent, such innate courage and such boldness of conception 
there was in him that whatever he touched in matters industrial and com- 
mercial soon became converted into gold of which his two large mills may be 
cited as the best instances [t is only once in an age that such a person is 
found.” [The Gujariti writes :— It is very sad to reflect that Mr. ‘l'ata has 
passed away without realizing the cherished goal of his ambition, and if there is 
one thing for which the country will never excuse Lord Curzon it is the half- 
hearted spirit in which his Government have received Mr. Tata’s magnificent 
project of a Research Institute One cannot help feeling keenly that 
the liberal-hearted donor had not the satisfaction of witnessing his scheme 
successfully inaugurated in his own life-time.” Most other papers of the 
week contain highly eulogistic articles upon the career of Mr, ‘Tata as a success- 
ful mcrchant and a pioneer of India’s industrial regeneration, special references 
being made to his munificent donation of thirty lacks of rupees for the 
establishment of a Research Institute. | 


28, ‘It is impossible to estimate the pe of the loss sustained 

. | by the country and the cause of progress by the 

PB Sootel Reformer (8), ¢ Mca death of Mr. J. N. Tate. ‘l’o aot vast 
p 4 majority of persons Mr. ‘lata was known chiefly as the 
millionaire who had offered thirty lakhs of rupees for a Research Institute. In 
some respects, nothing was more calculated to obscure Mr. Tata’s real worth in 
the eyes of the average newspaper reader in India, and even of those who 
occupy positions of more responsibility, than the offer so frankly and generously 
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made. Unfortunately, in this country, it has become an article of very general 
belief that public benefactions gencrally proceed from men of moderate 
intellectual capacity and moral ideals, anxious to exchange some part of their 
superfluous wealth for some sort of official recognition. Such an impression 
in the present instance was totally erroneous. Mr. 'Tata’s was an original 
and constructive mind, and he had a lofty ideal of patriotism which might 
have seomed even stern and unbending to less far-sighted men. ‘The Research 
Institute was conceived as the expression of certain principles of national 
advancement to which Mr. Tata had done his best to give effect through the 
larger part of his life in a number of ways. The experience so gained had 
convinced him of the feasibility of a central institution where the neglected 
talent of the country can be given an opportunity of proper development. 
The inspiration of Mr. ‘Tata’s life wasa profound and reasoned faith in the 
emancipating power cf scientific truth. With science, salt-marshes were to be 
reclaimed, with science, inferior coal was to be made to do the work of 
superior coal for smelting the iron ore of Chanda, with science, water was to be 
made to flow uphill, and with science, the stagnant intellect of India was to be 
awakened to a vigorous and progressive life. ‘Thus his activities, which seemed 
evon to some of his friends to embrace much too widely separated spheres, were 
really organic with one another. His powerful and practical imagination realised 
the ao of things which, to those unendowed with his inspiration, appeared 
scattered and distant, and it was his great anxiety, tho greater as he grew older, 
to implant this fruitful inspiration of his into the minds of as many of the best, 
and most talented young men of the country as possible. The Research Institute 
was conceived as the agency wherewith to discharge this great patriotic duty. 
Nothing would move him from his high purpose. No man had a greater faith 
in the capacity of the Indian intellect to assimilate and apply the scientific 
method to the work of national regeneration, No man has worked with the 
same disinterosted single-mindedness to provide opportunities for it to grow and 
develop. Why Mr. ‘l'ata more than another should have been the foremost 
to strike on this line of thought can only be accounted for by the possession 
of genius such as enabled Raja Ram Mohun Roy to apply himself to the 
introduction of Western culture into this country, The dawn first touches the 
hill-tops and gilds the spires. Mr, ‘Tata’s place is secure in the apostolical line 
of Indian leaders who have helped in the emergence of modern India from the 
quagmiro of her medievalism, Throughout, in their treatment of the Tata 
scheme of a Research In+titute the Government of India have displayed 
qualities which are more closely associated with the idea of a pettifogging 
attorney than of any other character we can think of, They seem to be 
afflicted as often as they approach the subject with an. atrophy of the faculty 
of statesmanship. ‘The last communiqué on tho subject is no exception to this 
rule. We had no need to be told that the Government of India had not 
rejected the offer, as it was quite plain to anybody who had followed the 
published literature on the subject, but the public will be relieved to know 
that the liberality of Government, is not to be confined to the number of Press 
communiqués on the subject.”’ 


29, In the course of a lengthy obituary notice of Mr. Tata, the Kesuri 
oe Observes :—Mr. Tata’s fame rests not merely upon his 
Beaurt (110), oAte Mag: success as &@ merchant or upon the extent of his public 
bounties and benefactions. His claim upon our esteom rests rather upon the 
excellent use to which he dedicated his large fortune. lle never meddled with 
politics, but we do not blame him for if. He conceived that his duty to his 
country lay in a different sphere, and in this he was not wrong, because thore 
are certain services which a patriot can render to his country without mixing 
in political movements, and these services it was the unique distinction of 
Mr, ‘l'atu to have rondered to his country in a pre-eminent manner. Only princes 
and merchants, who command an overflowing abundance of this world’s goods, are 
capable of performing such services to their country, and we sincerely hope that 
Mr. ‘lata’s example will not be lost upon the Chiefs and merchant princes of India. 
The gradual decline in the material prosperity of India, the decrease in her 
exports of finished goods and the means that should be adopted to bring about 
an industrial regeneration of India—these things constantly occupied the atten- 
tion of Mr. ‘Tata, and he dedicated his large fortune to a practical solution of 
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the difficulties which stood in the way of India’s material advance. Tho 
cultivation of long staple cotton in India was one of his hobbies, and its 
importance has only recently been realised by Government when the matter 
was pressed upon their attention by the British Cotton-Growing Association. 
But Mr, ‘'ata’s cry raised long before the formation of the Association went 
unheeded. The profitable exploitation of the mineral resources of India was 
another subject that attracted Mr. Tata’s attention, but here, too, he found 
no encouragement from Government. It is clear that no native pioneer of 
industrial enterprise can expect any support from Government, whose interest 
and policy it is to keep the trade and industries of the country in the hands 
of the British. Our rulers cannot bear the thought of any diminution in the 
profits of the British merchants who are feeding fat upon the country’s 
resources, any more than they can tolerate a reduction of the earnings of the 
official class which is fattening upon the country’s revenue. Government 
thus maintain an attitude of cold indifference not only towards the political, 
but even the industrial, aspirations of the people of India, but we are not 
just now dealing with this subject, hut merely wish to point out how Mr. ‘lata’s 
example can be followed by other merchants who desire to promote the 
industrial advance of India and to indicate what kind of difficulties they must be 
prepared to fuce in achieving their goal, 


30, “A glance at the figures of the Census Report will reveal the fact that 


Complaint about tho nbsence 
of Mubammadans in the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service in 
Sind. 

Al-Ilaq (45), 21st May, 
Eng. cols. 


Sind is mainly inhabited by Mussalmans, who con- 
stitute about 24 lakhs of a total population of 32 lakhs. 
‘This vast community is very poorly represented on the 
Bench of Civil Courts, There are about seventeen 
Sub-Judges in this province at the present time, and 
strange to say, allthe incumbents, with one exception, 


are Hindus. The exception referred to is Mr. Ali Mahomed Hussanally and 
his admission to this branch of service dates from the early eighties, and 
he has quite recently been raised to the Bench of the District Court, so 
that practically the Sub-Judiciary is void of Mussalmans, ‘Thus it happens that 
the appointments in this Department are an exclusive monopoly of the Hindus. 
The il effects of this state of affairs we have discussed in_ these 
columns more than once, but the matter is of such vital importance to our 
community that it will bear repetition. Whether it is sound policy to man one 
of the most important Departments of State in this exclusive manner we beg 
earnestly our rulers to decide Only the other day Government was 
yraciously pleased to give us a respectable share of the appointments of Resident 
Magistrates, and Mussalmans were found competent enough to hold these 
posts. We, therefore, believe that if a serious effort were made to find suitable 
Muhammadan gentlemen to fill the posts of Sub-Judges, there would be no 
difficulty in finding them We hope and trust our popular and 


energetic Commissioner will carn the blessing and gratitude of the dumb 
Mubammadan litigants by taking up the matter,” 


ol, 


Appeal for « — larger 
employment of Muhammadans 
in the Revenue Department 
in Sind. 


On behalf of the dumb 24 lakhs of Muhammadans who inhabit Sind 
we have been pleading gver and over again that in 
the Revenue Department, which particularly concerns 
Muhammadans, there should be a reasonable propor- 
tion of our co-religionists, especially in those appoint 


Al-Haq (45), 2lst May, ments the holders of which can and do by their advice, 


Eny, cols, 


| &¢c., influence the policy of the higher officials. Our 
interests at present suffer materially owing to this not being the case, We 
regret so far there is no sign of the needed change being brought about. Sind 


is divided into six districts, four of which have at the head office a Daftardar 
and a Head Munshi, while the remaining two have only head Munshis. Now 
it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that the destinies of the people, 
who are mostly Muhammadans, are very largely in the hands of these two 
officers. We know that all the papers are signed by the Collector, but there 
can be no doubt that, however wide-awake this officer may be, he cannot dispense 
with the advice and suggestion of the Daftardar and the Head Munshi, because 
the record and the correspondence are in their hands, Moreover, the Collector 
naturally will not withhold confidence from such responsible officers as Daftar- 
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dars, &c. Now the Daftardars may be, and, we believe, are honest and honour- 
able men, but it is in human nature to be self-seeking, partial to relations and 
friends and sympathetio to one’s own community. No one can rise altogether 
above these feclings. That is the reason why there are hardly five per cent, 
Muhammadans among the Revenue employés. The same is the case in the other 
Departments, but we are here concerned with the Revenue Department, 
It will be said that the illiteracy of Muhammadans is the cause of this. 
Itis notso. Although the Educational Department has made no proper bundobast 
for the education of Muhammadans, still every year about a hundred Muham- 
madan candidates manage to pass the 3rd Grade Public Service lxamination. 
‘I'hese are quite eligible for the posts of Munshis, but underhand practices prevent 
their admission into the service. We admit that in English education other 
communities have outstripped Muhammadans, but since the official language 
of this province is Sindhi, it is unfair to exclude Sindhi-knowing Muhammadans 
from service on the ground of their ignorance of Envtish....... Not oniy does 
intrigue keep Muhammadans out of service, but those who, through good tortune 
succeed in gaining admission, are harassed, They may do very good work, but 
their labour is not appreciated........... We hope Government will rescue 
Muhammadans from the desnondency into which they have been thrown, and 
make them happy and contented .”’ 


32. “We have heard of a strange order promulgated by the District Super- 
A hele Pollen exter dieaad intendent of Police. We learn that he has issued. 
to have heen gtemcalnened fey orders forbidding all police investigating officers 
tho District Superintendent ‘0 sen(dl up the statements taken by them to 
of Police, Sukkur (Sind). the Magistrates trying the cases. Whon Lord Curzon 
indhs (4c), 21st May, and his Government are, in combination with the 
— Secretary of State, attempting to reform the Police 
and to put down all fabrications of evidence or the possibilities of such fabrica- 
tions, this order apparently lays a premium on such possibilities. Even we 
laymen know that the Police is too often capable of introducing false witnesses 
and manufacturing evidence as the investigation in their hands proceeds. New 
witnesses are added, fresh additions of circumstances and facts are, as a matter 
of course, invented. If statements which are taken are kept back, the witnesses 
that are usually inthe hands of the Police can, without fear of any contradiction, 
invent their own tale in Court. ‘The Magistrate or the Court would not be in 
a position to trace the developments of the case in its passage through the 
hands of the Police. The accused whose liberty the British law so jealously guards 
would have little opportunity of tracing the fabrication through its different 
stages, and naturally the cause of justice would suffer. If the statements are 
not in Court, the Magistrate must wait and send for them, as in every important 
case their production is necessary, and that would mean a further detention of 
the accused under trial in jail, Wedo not know whether such orders : ave 
received the sanction of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind who must expound 
the law for the public, the Magistracy and the Pohce, It isa matter of vital 
importance to the public, and the sooner the law on the subject is oxplicitly laid 
down, the better for the public safety.”’ 


38, ‘A correspondent writing in our Sindhi columns )rings to the notice 
of the Postal authorities the need of a Branch Post 
Want of a Branch Post Office at Khadro in Sinjhoro Taluka. Khadro is 
Ofiice at Khadro, in Sinj- yore than a village, It has a school (opened only 
mee pee Lote two months ago), which already boasts of 50 pupils 
Prabhat (46), 21st May, © $5) )s et Pups. 
Eng. cols. ‘There are a ‘S'apedar, a supervising ‘Tapedar, a Police 
thana, alot of J&mréo Canal subordinates, &c., &e. 
It has, moreover, several villages around, the inhabitants of which will very 
much appreciate the opening of a Post Office at Khadro. The people have put 
in an application to the authoritics, but have so far received no reply.” 


KHducation. 


84, ‘There can hardly be a better way of perpetuating the memory. of 

late Mr, J. N. Tata than that of completing the 

An appeal for contribu- work originated, but left half done, by him. Both 

a St Mr. Tata's Research the Government and the people are ready to 
HNStILULE. . . ° 

Samécher (67), ®dmit the irreparable loss sustained by the country 

a4tin rt oe through Mr. ‘Iata’s death, but mere words will not 


suffice to show the sincerity and intensity of this 
con 266—7 


a rege roowr~ 
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feeling. It is the bounden duty of Mr. Tata’s countrymen to follow his 
example and carry to completion whatever was inaugurated by him for the benefit 
of his compatriots. Government, too, can adequately mark their appreciation 
of Mr. Tata’s philanthropic labours by increasing their contribution to the 
Research Institute, which at one time fell short even of the yearly grant 
promised by the Mysore Darbar. Owing to tho insufficiency of funds Mr. Tata 
was obliged to narrow the scope of the Institute considerably. It would not be 
presumptuous on our part to expect from the Viceroy an annual contribution on 
behalf of Government of a lakh of rupees for the maintenance of the Institute. 
The Institute is likely to benefit the subjects of Native States as much as those 
living in British territory, and consequently it behoves all Native States as well 
as the Municipalities and Local Boards in the country to follow the example of 
the Maharaja of Mysore and to contribute their mite to the maintenance of 
the Institute. 


35. New regulations for the conduct of the U.S. I. Examination have 


been published in the last Governmet Gazette. The 
Comments on the new  prineipal modifications made by these regulations in 
regulations for the conduct the old ones are the following :—(1) Candidates 
ol the U.S. F. Mxamination, | . < . “ee ; 
Dhirwir Vritta (106), ®ppearing for the examination should have studied 
26th May. ~ fora period of eight months before the date of the 
examination in a recognised school. Now this means 
that failed candidates will not be allowed to re-appear for the examination 
without joining a recognised school for at least eight months. In the bigher 
University Examinations, candidates after one failure are allowed to re-appear 
for the same examination without keeping terms at any institution. Why 
should the Educational Department then insist upon the candidates rejoining 
some recognisod school for eight months before re-appearing for the U. 8, IF. 
Kxamination?; (2?) As Jong as the U.S. F. Examination was conducted 
by the University, private students were allowed to appear for it, but 
under the new regulations the concession is taken away, and only those who 
have studied for eight months in some recognised school will, be allowed to 
appear for the examination. Besides, the new regulation is published so late 
that it would be impossible for unsuccessful candidates who might not have 
joined a recognised institution already to comply with it now; (3) Some 
new subjects such as History and Geography are prescribed for the examination. 
How are the candidates to get up these new subjects within the short time 
left to them? In short, the new regulations seem to have been frumed without 
giving any consideration tu the convenience of candidates. One probable effect 
of the new regulations would be to lessen the number of candidates appearing 
for the examination, 
36. he new rules for the admission of candidates to the School Final 
— Lxamination are a foretaste of what is in store for 
ead ual, Desks idiiva ey us under the new regime ushered in by the passage 
"6th May. of the Universities Bill. The rules clearly reveal 
the intention of Government to act up to the very 
letter of the University Commission’s recommendations. An age limit of 
sixteen years has been prescribed for admission to the examination. ‘The Com- 
mission’s argument for preseribing an age limit forthe entrance examination 
was that the pressure of subsequent studics would be quite unbearable to 
students passing the entrance test at a very tender age, but the School 
Final is not an entrance test. It is not a passport to any of the higher 
University Kxaminations, but serves only to provide a certificate to those 
who do not wish to enter upon a course of University instruction. Again, only 
those who have studied in a recognised institution for a period of two years 
are to he admitted to the examination. ‘This, too, is certainly a drastic 
change from the system now-in vogue. liven the candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination are not compelled to study in any particular institu- 
tion. A large number among them never attend a single College, but make up 
their course only with the assistance of private coaches. We think the present 
provision is due to the nervous fear entertained by some Anglo-Indians about 
the nature of books taught in unrecognised schools, ‘They want to proscribe 
Macaulay, Burke, Mill, &o., in favour of books like the Citizen of India, which 
exhorts us to forsake all ideas of patriotism and to discard those means by 
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which Japan has raised herself to the front rank among civilised nations. 
Thus it is that admission to the School Final Examination will be granted 


only tostudents sent up by recognised institutions. [The Deshi Mitra makes 
similar comments. ] 


Railways. 


37. We once more heg to draw the attention of the G. I. P. Railway autho- 


| rities to the urgent necessity of an over-bridge at the 
s ” ames oe Chalisgaon Station, As Chélisgaon is an important 
the G. 1. P Railway. "station and the passenger traffic is very heavy there, 
Khindesh Vaibhav (118), S€tious inconvenience is felt by the public on account 
20th May. of the absence of an over-bridge, and there 1s every 
likelihood of accidents taking place at the station since 
passengers are required to cross the line several times every day in going from 
one platform to another, I+ is strange that the attention of the Railway 
authorities should not have heen drawn to this grievance of the travelling 
public long ago. Perhaps, they are indifferent, because it is the poor third 
class native pissengers who require the bridge. Last ‘Tuesday an aceident 
was very narrowly averted at the station. We hope the Railway Company 
will not delay the construction of a bridge any longer. 


38. The LB. B. & C. I. Railway is most popular with natives, but there is 
one grievance which second class passengers travel- 
Hose | | ling on this line labour under and which it behoves 
stay “wire Seaihene, the Railway authorities to remove as speedily as pos- 
Rdat Coftir (29), 22nd Sible, 1t isa frequent experience with second class 
May. passengers on the line that they do not find even 
sitting accommodation, much less sleeping accommod- 
ation, in second class compartments, and many consequently prefer to take 
train at Colaba in order to sccure sleeping berths. In some cases, second class 
passenvers are required to travel third class for want of room in the upper 
class compartments. The complaint is growing almost into a regular scandal, 
and we appeal to the authorities concerned to take prompt steps to remove it. 


4 * 
Complaint of overcrowd- 


39. The reply recently given by the Bombay Government to a memorial 
from the inhabitants of Kapadvanj (Kaira) that 


Alleged necessity of a rail- there is no prospect of either the Government or the 
way between Kapadvanj and 


he B. B. & C, I. Railway Company undertaking the 
Nadiad (Kaira). : - : y - 
Svadesh Bundhu (83), 25th construction of a railway from Nadidd to Kapadvany 
May. is certainly disappointing, The sustained agitation 


made in the press and by means of memorials for 
bringing about the construction of this line thus seems to have borne no fruit 


whatever. Government leave tie coustruction of the line to purely private 
enterprise, but it is doubtful whether any private Company would 
come forward to undertake the task. ‘The necessity for the railway had been 
patent long since, and still during all these years no private Company. has shown 
a willingness to take up the work. ‘This clearly shows that it is idle to depend 
upon unaided private enterpriso for the construction of the railway, We, 
therefore, hope Government will at least promise the necessary assistance 
to any private Company that may come forward to undertake the work. 


Municipalities. 


40, The sorry plight to which the Almedabad Municipality has been 
reduced at present is mainly due to the absence of 

Official vs. non-official an able and experienced official to guide its delibera- 
seeiion in mofussil Muni- tiong, Weare aur that, eventhe staunchest champ- 
So dicast Sit <4 ions of local self-government are now unanimous as 
a rat et Bier regards the absolute necessity of an official President 
for the mofussil Municipalities. We are ourselves 

convinced that the affairs of a Municipality can never run in an even groove 


under a non-official President, as is abundantly evident in the case of Almed- 
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abad, where non-official Presidents have, without a single exception, proved only 
a, succession of failures. We, therefore, earnestly implore Government to profit 
by the experience of Ahmedabad, and never to think of extending the privilege 
of electing a non-official President to other mofussil Municipalities. 


41. The Mali Kantha Gazette publishes an open letter, purporting to have 
been addressed by the people of Umreth (Kaira) to the 
Papas ar against =the Qollector of the district, of which the following is the 
mreth (Kaira) Municipality. eee Ee ey os 
Mahi Ka'ntha Gazetie(70), Purport:—Municipal administration in the mofussil is 
22nd May. generally a failure, because the Municipal authorities 
do not care to listen to the complaints of the people, 
and Government officials are also indifferent about the matter. Let us illustrate 
this proposition by taking the concrete example of the Umreth Municipality. This 
Municipality was established about 15 years ago, but has not been able to show 
any improvement whatever in the sanitary condition of the town. It has levied 
taxes from poor people, and the latter have willingly paid them in spite of their 
extrome poverty, but what return have they got from the Municipality for their 
money? ‘The sanitation of the town is utterly neglected, and the streets are 
ill-lighted ; in a word, the rate-payers’ money is absolutely wasted by the Municipal 
authotities. Nay, the frequent outbreaks of plague at Umreth can be laid at 
the door of the civic fathers, who have neglected to do their duty and allowed 
the town to remain in an extremely insanitary condition, ‘lhe people have no 
voice in the Municipality and do not know how their money is spent, while the 
Municipal Councillors simply try to flatter those to whom they owe tbeir 
nomination to the Board. itis to be hoped that Mr. Hudson, Collector of 
Kaira, will inquire into the-Municipal administration of Umreth and place the 
affairs of the Municipality on a satisfactory footing. 


Native States. 


42. We congratulate His Highness the Gaekwar on his laudable intention 
: ee to establish a Legislative Council in Baroda. This gives 
Eulogy of His Highness one more proof of His Highness’ desire to take his 
the Gaekwar for his reported ° ; 
intention to establish a Legis- SUbJects as much into his confidence as possible. We 
lative Council in his State. § may advise the Gaekwar to profit by the example of 
Bombay . Samachar (57), the Legislative Councils in India and to steer clear 
24th May; Surya Prakash of their patent defects. He should, for instance, compel 
(82), 21st May ; Deshi Mitra hi é ' 
(60), 26th May. is officers to give clear and straightforward replies 
to the interpellations of the representatives of the 
people and should sternly discourage the practice of concealing the real inten- 
tions of the authorities. He should also prevent State Officers from seeking elec- 
tion tothe Council, and in order to keep himself in constant touch with the 
wants and wishes of the people, he should direct at least one session of the Le- 
gislative Council to be held every month. [The Surya Prakdsh, while comment- 
ing ina similar strain, exhorts other Natives Chiefs to follow in the footsteps of 
His Highness the Gaekwar. The Desht Ditra recommends the Gaekwar to 
improve upon the British system by allotting a larger number of seats to the 
popular representatives. | 


43. The official report of the measures of relief adopted by His Highness 

eae the Gaekwar in ,the recent years of famine gives 
oe eanel so Soeeee. ), one an idea of the solid and effective help given 
e7th May. nee ee people by their ruler in that time 
of distress, We can see from the report that the 

mortality in British territories adjoining those of the Gaekwar was double of 
that in the latter. Again, while the British Government adopted the 
short-sighted policy of opening fewer famine works than were absolutely 
necessary, the Gaekwar was wise enough to open the campaign against 
famine as early as the month of August and had employed about 13 lakhs of 
persons by the end of December on the various relief works. An additional 
proof of His Highness’ successful campaign against famine is furnished by 
the sums spent by him in relieving the distress prevailing among his subjects, 
Whilst the British Government spent 16 crores of rupees ona population 
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of 23 crcres His Highness spent more than a crore of rupees on 26 lakhs of 
his subjects. The Gaekwar thus proportionately spent seven times more than 
the British Government in combating the famine in his State, 


44, ‘It appears that even some of the first class and second class Chiefs in 
iii i alia Kaéthi4wdar are most apathetic and careless in their 
mon Peng eclectad Diner, Selection of Divans, and the time is fast approaching 
ing selecte 1vans ; ; 
of Native States in Kéthidé- When anybody can be appointed a Divan. Formerly 
war, Divans, with special revenue and judicial experience, 
on tee — (26), were thought to be indispensable, but now anybody 
aid pene can aspire to a Divan’s place. Even an idiot would 
quite suit, if only he can command a little money which he could lend to his 
Master. .:+....00 It appears that not only the ignorant can now be Divans and 
Karbharies, but the blind, the deaf and the dumb can also have the run of such 
posts. Some of the Chiefs say that they are unable to pay for well-qualified 
men and have, therefore, to put up with persons of inferior calibre, If they 
could curtail their extravagant expenditure, they would certainly be able to get 
better men, but perhaps they do not want better men.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. A mass meeting of the Hindu community of Poona was held on 
— : ‘+ Sunday last to render spiritual homage to Shri Shan- 
cube | meeting or © karacharya and to listen to a benedictory sermon 

Hindus at Poona to render : ' 
spiritual homage to the from His Holiness. ‘The meeting was attended by 
Shankaracharya of Sanke- representatives of every section of the Hindu com. 


_ . (116), 24th Ma munity, and excellent arrangements were made for 
68are ; ; ° ° ° ay 
Kél (112), 27th May. Y* according a fitting reception to the spiritual head of 


the Hindus. After the singing of a few benedictory 
odes by boys, Mr. Tilak addressed the meeting and explained that the Hindus 
of Poona had hit upon a novel way of doing honour to their spiritual head, and 
that was by rendering him homage collectively instead of individually. He 
said that His Holiness had in the past received money gifts from his followers 
by being invited to their houses, but that this year arrangements had been made 
to collect subscriptions and to hand over a lump sum to His Holiness in a public 
manner, He added that the sum thus collected had amounted to Rs. 4,000 or 
so, and that it would be duly laid at the feet of the Shankaracharya. His Holiness 
next preached a sermon and exhorted his followers to obey the dictates of their 
ancient religion, if they expected deliverance from the series of calamities like 
famine and plague, which had recently overtaken them. He also called upon them 
to show due respect to his gadi, as a spiritual head derived his power and import- 
ance in these days of alien rule only from the sympathy and support of his lay 
following. |The /d/ in giving a brief account of the meeting observes :— His 
Holiness referred in his sermon to the natural calamities which have recently over- 
taken the country and exhorted his audience to pray to God and obey the behests 
of their religion if they wished to escape the dire consequences of these visitations, 
In addition to these visitations there are other calamities of human origin 
which are brought upon the country by its rulers and which are devastating 
the country like the locusts and killing people like the plague. How to escape 
these cala:uities is also an important question before the people. The conversion 
of Hindu orphans to Christianity by the Missionaries in times of famine is 
one of such misfortunes, and His Holiness suggested that a fund should be 
raised by the Hindus for the support of such orphans, thereby preventing 
them from falling into the hands of the Missionaries. 


46. “The Lingayat Conference which met at Dhdrwar illustrates the spirit 
which is animating the sub-castes and sub-nationa- 

cp nee Ceemren idles ie Indi. The Conference at Dhérw4r was 
attended by about 400 delegates including many pro- 
a) minent mien from Madras, Sarsacre and the Kanarese 
Districts of this Presidency. Shrimant Appa Saheb Sirsingikar occupied the 
chair. The proceedings are said to have been interesting, and among the 
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subscriptions amounting to about 80 thousand rupees, promised or paid on the 
spot, some were paid by enthusiastic ladies. The chairman himself gave a 
handsome donation of Rs. 5,000. The Conference, it appears, would go on 
meeting every year ina new district of the Presidency, and we have no doubt 
that the affluence of the community and the freshness of the mind brought to 
bear on the questions of education and reform among the Lingayats may be 
taken as a guarantee of the success of the Conference.” 


M. A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 1st June 1904. 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the} number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (8] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodays or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodieal as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, The gigantic strides with which the tiny Asiatic State of Japan has 
advanced towards political, military and naval supre- 
Tho Russo-Japanese war, macy has staggered the whole of Europe including 
‘_ a Yael ogy, ner British friends and allies, Hence we witness to- 
May, day the unique spectacle of so Jovel-headed an English- 
man as Sir Alfred Lyall expatiating upon the folly of 
“rejoicing over tho defeat of a Kuropean power by an Asiatic army.’”’ Certainly 
Japan has onened the eyes of the civilisea world to the folly of regarding Asia 
as only a happy hunting ground for the people of Europe to extend their 
sway, and itis even true that whatever may be the final issue of the present 
war it would certainly lead to increased burdens on all Asiatic countries dominated 
by Europeans, as the latter would, in future, be more jealous in guarding their 
possessions in this Continent, but the fear that Japan will, after gaining a 
victory over Russia in Asia, proceed to invade Australia or India is utterly 
unfounded and will raise only a smile of ineredulity among all reflecting Indians. 
[The Baroda Vatsal comments in a similar strain. | | 


2, At the commencement of the late Boer war, the Boer’s had vowed 

a that they would stagger humanity in tho course of 
Ph. eseracalte Maeda their struggle with the British. ‘he mannerin which 
Kél (110), drd June. the war ended, however, showed that the Boers had 
not made good their vow. But there is no doubt 

that the Russians are at present literally staggering humanity by the series of 
reverses sustained by thom. No one expected that they would cut such a sorry 
figure in their struggle against Japan. All possible excuses to cover their defeats 
such as the sudden declaration of hostilities, the long distance over which their 
troops had to be sent, &c., have been urged and exhausted, ‘They will not avail 
them any longer. The impotence of Russia is at present a marvel. When 
will the Russians redeem their military prestige? How many more towns 
will they surrender to Japan? Are we to understand that Russia’s greatness 
lies only in her extent of dominion and not in the efficiency of her army ? 
Is the fabric of the Russian Empire going to collapse before the vigorous 
onslaught of the Japanese? If this is the condition of Japan, who knows 
whether other European Powers are not in a similar plight? The British 
Empire is vast in oxtont like the Russian Kmpire. Is it also weak internally 
like the empire of the ’sar? If other Kuropean Powers are in a similar 
predicament, we must say that the day for the political emancipation of the whole 
world is fast; approaching. Japan, by her brilliant achiovements, has produced 
the conviction in the breast of every Asiatic that all Luropean Powers aro bound 
to crumble before an energetic onslaught. A few days ago Russia seemed as 
powerful and invincible as Great Britain seoms to-day, but now where is the 
imperial prestige of Russia? ‘I'heso great Mmpires aro only physically great. 
So far as real power is concerned, they are beaten hollow by small States. ‘The 
Russo-Japancse war has taught mon how intrinsically weak large Mmpires are 
and how vastly powerful small States might be. This is certainly no small 
advantage conterred by the war upon those Asiatics who happen to be crushed at 
present under the weight of European domination. [Elsewhere the paper 
writes :—Lhe oppusition offered by two suck petty Statcs as Japan and ‘Tibet 
to two powerful European rivals like Russia and Great Britain is a source of 
general uneasiness throughout Europe. ‘The Europoan mind is drawing a 
picture of the future before it in case the two small Asiatic combatants succeed 
in overpowering their mighty and unwieldy Kuropvan rivals, If China wakes up 
also from her deep slumber, who knows what perils may be in store for Kuropo ? 
There are signs of a general awakening in almost every country of Asia, 
India included, Most of the Asiatic peoples have realised the danger of European 
domination and are thinking how best to avert it. At present it is the Yellow 
Peril that is the bugbear of the European mind, but, as a matter of fact, 
the Europeans must know that all Asiatics are disgusted with the mad schemes 
of European aggression in Asia. So long Europe had her way in Asia and 
enslaved as many Asiatic peoples as it could, but now the tide of European 
conquest must recede, and the era of Kuropean injustice in Asia come to an 
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end. How long can the age ogg expect to trample successfully upon the 
rights of other people under the guise of spreading European civilization > 
The day of retribution seems close at hand, and the Asiatic nations will 
inevitably be drawn towards one another by ties of natural sympathy. There is 
a feeling of hatred against Europeans in the minds of all Asiatics, despite the 
so-called blessings of European civilisation. Barring a few exceptions like 
India, all Asiatic countries are fired with the ambition of asserting their inde- 
pendence as against the Europeans. The day of their emancipation is about 
to dawn, and there are clear signs on the eastern horizon of the rise of thesun 
of Asia’s glory. Let us all welcome its advent !] 


3. The Baroda Vatsal writes:—The Russo-Japanese war is attracting 
Bovoda Weteal (40), Sist universal attention, and many are the lessons drawn 
a Te » &* from it by various nations and potentates. The Amir 
of Kabul is said to discuss the news from the Far East 
daily with his courtiers and to dilate upon the advantages of national union. 
The people of Poland are striving to regain their lost independence. ‘The 
Chinese seem to have been roused from their deep slumber and are giving 
their attention to their national defences. The English are attempting to 
obtain a permanent footing in ‘libet under the flimsy pretext of enforcing a 
commervial treaty. Austria and Hungary are seriously thinking of making 
at in their budgets for an increased army, but what is India doing? 
othing worth mentioning. Weare still engaged in pursuing our petty quarrels. 
Some of us are poring over questions of social reform ; others are busy setting 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas by the ears, but none spares any thought for those 
who are dying of starvation. 


4, ‘Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree must be acknowledged to have done 
aa i laa service to his Indian fellow-subjects by forcing from 
Poe iy secumeliion “of the the War Office a recognition of the services the leaders. 
services of the Indian Ambu- Of the Natal Volunteer Ambulance Corps rendered 
lance Corps during the South tothe British during the Boer war.............. The 
ge the record of the services our poor fellow-countrymen 
iin Mek ae (24), 3rd pendered to the Colonists would, for all time, remain 
blended with memories of the most shameless in- 
gratitude of which a people ever stood convicted in the history of the world. 
In spite of all the ill-treatment of years, when the war came and the Colonists 
were threatened with an invasion of their hearths and homes, this 
country not only sent a large force for their protection, but the poor 
Indians on the spot did all they could to help and succour them. And what. 
has been their reward with the return of peace but insults and injuries, 
almost worse than what they suffered before the war............. Who, indeed, 
evinced greater devotion to the British cause than the leaders and men 
of the Natal Ambulance Corps? Surely, the service done by them was not 
of 1 kind that could have remained unnoticed by the authorities during the 
war, and if it has cost so much Jabour and energy on the part of the Indian 
inember of Parliament to induce them to mark their appreciation of it by a 
formal token of recognition, what else can it mean but that it has been 
extorted from unwilling hands, As such it can neither rejoice those who were 
actually engaged in the work, nor their fellow-countrymen.”’ 


5, After giving details of the fighting in Tibet during ‘the last week, 

the Kal observes :—The British cruelly massacred a 

Tibet Mission. number of Tibetans, who lay in hiding near a 

Kal (110), 3rd June. village stormed by British troops. It is said that they 

could not return to the British camp till 8 P.m. one 

evening because they were engaged in the sacred work cf killing the Tibetans. 

There is no doubt that the Tibetans showed unparalleled courage in the 

fight, while the British displayed unexampled barbarity. Experience has 

shown that the Tibetans are endowed with sufficient courage, and it is reported 

that Russia is supplying them with arms across her frontier. Natural courage 

being thus coupled with weapons of warfare, the Tibetans may fairly hope 
for victory. : ) 
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6. “ Presiding at the last anniversary meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, Lord Reay wished it to be known in India 
Duties of Englishmen in that in future the degrees of M.A. and B.A. at the 
a a the preservation of ~T ondon University would be within the reach of those 
eir Empire in the Mast. ° , , . 
Voice of India (17), 4th Who wished to confine their studies to the Oriental 
June. languages and literature. Commenting on the 
facilities available for Indian students to study in the 
University of Tokio, Lord Reay said that while not regretting that some 
students went there, he should regret the setting of the stream in that direction. 
‘Tho development of Japau and the part which that country would probably 
play in the development of the East were matters of singular importance, of 
which we could not as yet foresee all the results. The facts imposed upon the 
rulers of our Empire a very great responsibility in regard to taking care that 
we should be represented in the East by those who had obtained, at the seats 
of learning here, all the equipment which ‘was necessary for the duties which 
every day became more arduous, more delicate and more important for the 
preservation of our Empire.’ In the hint so delicately conveyed there is 


much for Knglishmen to reflect upon. Even a perusal of Japan’s achievements 


from a distance is calculated to fill all Hastern races with more self-respect and 
pride. The personal influence of the men who receive their education in 
Japan and the flattering accounts given by them of the progress made by the 
people of that country and their patriotism would further tend to weaken the 
exclusive admiration of the people of India for all that we prize so much in 
the intellectual and moral advancement of the Western nations. lespect being 
a sentiment which is strengthened by requital, India’s respect for the civili- 
zation of her rulers may be deepened if the rulers in their turn study the 
languages and literatures of the country which they rule and gain a sym- 
pathetic insight into the working of the Indian mind. Indifference is met by 
indifference. On the other hand, a current of appreciation on one side may, 
by the wireless telegraphy of the soul, register a corresponding appreciation on 
the other.” 


/. ©The February number of the Wortuiyhtly Review contains an_ 


elaborate article from the pen of Mr. Patrie Watson 


_ Comparison between the on the economic situation of Japan.......... Accord- 
financial policy of the , : 

Government of India and ing to the writer, Japan has spent not a little on the 
that of Japan. foundation of several Universities, Iligh Schools, 
| sole 0a (49), Ist technical schools, commercial institutes, and on the 
7une, Sng, cols, promotion of agriculture and commerce.......... The 


Government of India has to learn many lessons from the methods of 
administration Japan has adopted. Although Japan has to spend much on her 
army and navy, she never withholds expenditure on education and other 
important objects. When a demand is made on the Indian treasury by the 


Indian people for an increaso in the expenditure on education, sanitation, — 


irrigation or any other objects of public utility, the usual cry of want of funds 
is invariably heard in the Viceregal Council. Japan has been every year 
starting new industries which have improved her material condition, and we do 
not understand why a similar endeavour should not be made by the Indian 
Government to lift India from her present state of industrial staguation,”’ 


Ss. “The views of Mr. R. C. Dutt on the subject of Indian administration 

and Indian economics which are already well-known 

Mr. R. C, Dutt’s views in substance to us in India have found a thorough 
about the administration . amplification in his new Look entitled ‘India in the 
Indi and te comments of Victorian age,’ It is a complete survey of the 
Mahrétta (10), 29th May. economic and political changes brought about in India 
during the 60 years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and 

Mr. Dutt has imported into his book quite a wealtu of facts and statistics to 
prove that both economically and politically India 1s governed in the interests of 
the foreigner and consequently a heavy burden of debt accumulated by mistakes 
of policy and extravagance has been imposed upon her as the result of British 
administration during an era which has been characterised by progress and 
prosperity for England. ‘lhe book has been favourably received even in 
England, but we want specially to refer to the review of it by the London 
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Spectator in its issue of the 23rd’ April. The Spectator generally agrees 
with the contention of Mr. Dutt and regards it as incontestable that Anglo- 
Indian history records some serious mistakes, but it seeks to indirectly plead 
an excuse for mal-administration in India by asking Mr. Dutt himself to name, 
any country on the Continent of Europe which has not suffered more than 
India from the calamities of war during the past 70 years, which has not more 
heavily increased its public debt or has suffered less from political blundering. 
The obvious reply to this is that while India has admittedly suffered 
from mal-administration like other countries, she has not had like these 
countries at least the compensating advantages of self-government......:... 
In the Spectator’s opinion the best corrective for the unconscious faults of 
writers on Indian subjects would be to give them some kind of partnership in 
the management of their affairs, so that they might realise the prodigious 
complications in the task of governing India. We take it then that the 
Spectator means that Indians may be appointed to the highest posts to preyent 
them from writing books inappreciative of British rule. We in India are 
asking the same thing, though not with a similar object, but we shall be glad 
to have the gift on the Spectator’s own terms. Let us be given the highest 
posts in all branches of the administration, and we will agree to a diminished 
output of such books as the one published by Mr. Dutt.” 


9, “The ignorance of Englishmen about the poverty of the people 
of India is really monumental. Why are the people 
Poverty of India and gtarving by millions? The Government of Lord 
the Land Kevenne policy Qyrzon were ready with an explanation which 
of tue Lritish Government. ‘ ° ‘ 
O Bombaense (54), ist 2ttributed the consequences of their own sins to Pro- 
May, Eng. cols. vidence. It is always the weather—the failure of the 
rains—that is to blame. ‘The failure of the rains, 
however, only accentuates the perennial misery which is really caused by over- 
assessment. ‘he present system of taxing the lands is far from satisfactory. 
The assessment fixed on the land is exorbitant and does not leave enough food 
to the cultivator to support himself and his family upon, as was declared by no 
less an authority than the late Sir W. W, Hunter. One may ask what, 
then, is the nature of this'taxation on land? Itis most merciless and often 
depends on the whims of the officers concerned, It generally amounts to 60 
per cent. of the profits; sometimes, if the Settlement Officer wishes it, it may 
rise even to 70 per cent. Indeed so high is the rate that a number of retired 
Anglo-Indian officials had to petition the Secretary of State for India to fix 
55 per cent. of the profits as the maximum limit of the demand of the State 
from the people. Indeed, the land revenue assessment is the cause of all our 
troubles and of the poverty of India.” 


10. “Sir Walter Lawrence observes that the object of his article is to bring 
aE rae home to the English reader the fact that India is being 
venee’s article on “Indias !reatened by Russia’s advance, and that strong and 
Dual Problem ” and thealieg- @ctive measures must be taken ‘ to repair the gap in our 
ed aggressive tacticsof Eng- Indian fence which has heen caused by Persia’s palsy 
land and Russia in the “ and Russia’s push,’...... Sir Walter deplores ‘ neglect- 
Bag tag [eh Fen opportunities ’ Whereby British influence has been 
undermined in Persia, and Russian gold made poten- 
tial enough to threaten south-eastern Persia. ie bemoans the existence in Persia 
of Russian banks and Belgian Inspectors of Customs, Kussgian tariffs which are 
driving away Indian trade from Siestan and elsewhere, and above all Russian 
political intrigucs in the direction of Herat......... ‘The only authority in 
‘Tehran is Russia,’ says Sir Walter. Granted. But why were you so neglect- 
ful as to allow Russia to be overpowering there? You lulled yourself intoa 
fancied security while the Colossus crawled to the vapital inch by inch and coiled 
round it after the manner of the python. Why cry aloud now about opportunities 
neglected ?......... You were swift and strong. Why did you allow Russia to 
steal a march over you in Persia? And by what process of ratiocination have 
you come to the conclusion that you ‘ should resent and resist ’ accomplished facts 
to the best of your abilities and defeat ‘the intrigues and intrusion of Russia 
and the Belgians in Siestan and onthe Persian Guif.’.......... Is England 
alone to have a monopoly of dominion in Asia? And must she alone pose as the 


‘1b 


injured martyr before the world and weep aloud that the wily Moscovite . was 
hy his naughty intrigues driving her away from her preserves formerly acquir- 
ed ?,........ What does. history tell us in this respect? Only this, that both 
England and Russia have, aceording to their respective opportunities, done: 
their very best to realise their ideals of dominion in Asia. Each has never been 
slow to upset old Asiatic States, root out Oriental dynasties and implant herself. 
in their place. The aims and objects of both are identical. For England to 
say that her dominion in Asia is disinterested while that of Russia is interested 
is to court derision. It is to belie the verdict of stern morality. There 
is not a pin to choose between British and Russian aggression in Asia, 
Only the British had the start of the Moscovites by half a century, but it 
is simply a perversion of history to say that the one Power is thoroughly 
disinterested and works only for civilisation and humanity, while the other is 
intensely se'f-interested and works for tyranny and oppression, It is simple 
nonsense to assert this. In reality, bothasthey approach nearer and nearer 
the realisation of their original ideals are growing inveterately jealous of each 
Other. It isthe rivalry of power and mutual jealousy which are consuming 
both. As far as England is concerned she has no_ business, under the 
hollow cry of safe-guarding the Indian people, who have absolutely no voice 
in arranging their own destiny and advancing their own welfare, to enter into 
fresh hostilities at this juncture and plac additional burdens on them. ‘The 
cry raised by Sir Walter Lawrence is a false cry. It will not do for the 
disappointed Lord Curzon to raise it and frighten the people of England........ . 
Sir Walter talks of Persia and Siestan as if England had the sole right to be 
there. He wildly talks of both these as forming ‘ part of a great relentless 
and unswerving system of Asiatic policy’ on the part of the Russians, forget- 
ting the events which even at this hour are being enacted in Tibet as a part 
and parcel of the relentless and unswerving policy of the Government ot India 
to annex that country......... Russia can as much retort and speak of the 
British policy pursued in India for the last three quarters of a century in 
identical terms. ‘The fact is that writers of this class are ready to detect 
the mote in the eyes of the Russians, forgetting the beam inthe eyes of 
British politicians of the type of Lord Curzon...... okie Says Sir Walter : 
‘ Asia is large enough for both.’ It so, why all this bother, why all this 
excitement and this agitation to dish Russia, and that at a time when she 
cannot act vivorously because of her embroilment with Japan? Why 
not allow Russia to develop her own ideals in Asia as her destiny may 
direct, just as England has already developed hers in India during the 
last hundred years and more? If both will live in peace and refrain from 
calling names to each other or preaching high morality, there will be no 
reason for either to whine as they do now. ‘There is nota pin to choose 
between the Asiatic policy of the one or the other. It is in both 
cases actuated by the most interested motives, namely, dominion and 
the despoiling of the conquered races—a policy which Christianity and 
civilisation must denounce as unjustifiable. We absolutely decline to 
accept the hypocritical dictum that the mission of England in Asia is wise and. 
different from that of her rival. Both aim at territorial expansion and 
personal gain. Hence all the present efforts of Lord Curzon and his school are 
utterly uncalled-for and destined to be futile. They simply. want to re-assert 
their lost influence in Persia while Russia is involve in protracted hostilities 
with her new and powerful neighbour in the Far East. ‘Chey want to strike 
at Russia while she is in a difficulty, but it should not be forgotten that 
Russia has a long memory, and we believe that one day the calculating 
Moscovite will repay the British with compound interest ace To try, 
therefore, by a variety of means, more or less immoral and ignohble, to excite 
England and create an anti-Russian agitation at this juncture is futile. 
These immoral tactics need to be vigorously denounced, and none ought to 
denounce them more vehemently than the Indians, as such an agitation is not 
calculated to achieve the objects so hypocritically urged by the author of 
‘Tndia’s Dual Problem.’......... In our opinion the policy advocated is not only 
highly mischievous but immoral, and we for one are positively ashamed of 
those who are now strenuously struggling to have it carried by hook or by. 
crook in the present mercurial condition of British politics.” 
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11. Who would like to be a slave? Even the birds and beasts of the 
forest love freedom. ‘They may be caught by the wiles 
‘Hatred of slavery among and stratagems employed by hunters and forced to live 

the nations of the earth. : PES, ‘ er eS 
Chikiteak(101),1st June. 10 servitude, but they heartily dislike living ina cage. 
It, therefore, stands to reason that man, who is endowed 
by nature with a superior intelligence, should be averse to a life of bondage. 
Englishmen pride themselves upon having abolished slavery in their dominions. 
At one time their fame spread throughout the world as emancipators of slaves, but 
we are sorry to see that they have not maintained their reputation for mercy 
and philanthropy. As their rule in India gradually became consolidated, the 
people of this country began to be crushed under a heavy load of oppression. 
The Indians, of course, are proverbially patient, meek and loyal and look upon the 
oppressicn of their rulers as a boon and a blessing, but does it become our rulers 
to take advantage of such patience and meekness and to oppress their subjects more 
and more? It may be that the present generation of Indians meekly submit 
to the oppression of Englishmen, but will the next generation show an equally 
submissive spirit? Englishmen must not put too great a strain upon the 
loyalty and forbearance of natives lest they find themselves in an awkward 
fix some day. Other races are not willing like the Indians to submit 
to a lotof slavery. Why should Englishmen then sacrifice the lives of Indians 
in an attempt ‘to force slavery upon other races? The Boers proved their 
intense hatred of slavery by sacrificing their lives on the battle-field. The 
uncivilised Tibetans are doing the same to-day. Englishmen may blame them 
for their fanatical opposition, but the Tibetans are showing by their actions that 
they prize the boon of independence at its true worth. A right-thinking man 
will rather face death than submit to a life of servitude. 


12, ‘ihe introduction of a nickel coin would be regarded as a welcome 
change in our Indian currency, which lacks a suitable 


_, rhe nickel coin. coin below the silver tworanna picce.......... Lhe 
Rast Goftar (29), 29th . ] ld f h d d e 
May, Eng. cols. nickel anna would form a very handy and convenient 


medium of exchange. We hear that the Government 
contemplates issuing it, for the present, only on trial, but its ultimate success 
isa foregone conclusion. Asacoin it would be more popular and more extensive- 
ly circulated than the gold sovereign recently introduced, which fuiled to 
appeal to any classes in this country and had to be withdrawn from circulation. 
The handy one-anna piece, combining in it all the merits of.a useful coin, 
would soon be a universal favourite.”’ 


13. “It would be affectation to deny that the Congress has its years of 
| activity and enthusiasm as well as its years of 
Work awaiting the next quiescence and routine work. The last three years 
— to bo held in have been of the latter character. ‘'he ordinary 
Kaiter-i-Hind (25), 79th Congress work has been done and done efficiently, 
May, Eng. cols. but without much furore. The coming Congress 
session will, however, have more than mere routine 
work to do. Events have already taken place which have roused popular in- 
dignation. That indignation has not yet burnt itself out......... It has becomo 
necessary for the people to undo the mischief which recent reactionary measures 
of Government have unnecessarily inflicted on the people. Their feelings 
have been greatly hurt by the policy of distrust displayed all through the last 
three years, ‘Cheir sentiments have received a rude shock by the way in which 
the priceless heritage of the Queen’s Proclamation has been set at naught. 
Their faith in the sincerity of the rulers has been greatly shaken by the way in 
which the boons and concessions acquired after much strenuous agitation have been 
trampled under foot. All theseand many other mischievous and inequitable 
acts of the administration will have to be weighed in the balance and a national 
verdict pronounced thereon. ‘I'he many moot problems of internal reform 
and external policy will also have to be sternly reviewed. All this would mean a 
strong Congress session. We'have not the slightest uncertainty as to it and 
theretore look forward with a certain amount of sanguineness to what will take 
place about Christmas time. Long before the period, public opinion in many a 
village and taluka, town and city, will be aroused, and the needed steam will be 
generated and the Congress will embark on its annual work with unwonted 
vigour and activity.” 
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14. “Although we are not yet in the middle of the year, the question as 
to who will preside at the ensuing Indian National 
Congress is being discussed in the public prints, The 
Native Opinion suggests that Sir Henry Cotton might 
_be asked to accept the Presidentship of the Congress. 
No doubt Sir Henry is known to have great sympathy 
for India and the Indians, but while the Indians consider him to be a true 
and trusty friend of theirs, the official and non-official Europeans in this country 
openly accuse him of being a disappointed. ez-officer of Government, who is 
fouling bis own nest. Taking an impartial view of things, one would certainl 
prefer a President who is popular both with the rulers and the ruled....... After 
the agitation he has recently carried on in England, the relations of Sir Henry 
Cotton with the Government of India cannot be of a friendly character, and 
anything, therefore, that might be said by Sir Henry in his capacity as 
President of the Congress against the Government is sure to be resented, 
and the result will be that the chief object of the Congress, which is to 
appeal to Government to remedy our grievances, will be defeated. ‘There is 
another name suggested for the honour, and it is that of Mr. Justice Gurudas 
Banerjee, who has just retired from the Bench of the Caleutta High Court. 
Mr. Justice Banerjee is not altogether unknown in Bombay. As a member of 
the Universities Commission, he made his influence felt among the educated 
classes of this city.......... He is said to be as moderate in politics as he is a 
clever and thoughtful man. If he accepts the honour, which may be 
worthily conferred upon him, he will make an excellent President. Govern- 
ment must have a high opinion of Mr, Justice Banerjee’s ability and integrity 
since they recently conferred upon him a special mark of their.favour. Let 
him by all means occupy the Presidential chair at the next sitting of the 
Congress.” 


Presidentship of the neat 
Indian Congress, 

Rast Goftdr (29), 29th 
May, Eng. cols, 


15. It is very disappointing to learn that the Bombay Provincial Confer- 
ence will not meet this year. It speaks ill of the 
energy and public spirit of those on whom devolved 
the responsibility of holaing the Conference. The 
Kaiser-i- Hind tries to pass over the matter lightly by 
observing that even the British Parliament 1s not very 
regular in holding its sessions, but we think the line of 
reasoning adopted by our contemporary is quite erroneous and unconvincing. 
There is no analogy whatever between a body like the Provincial Conference and 
the British Parliament, ‘he real cause why the Conference is not going to be held 
this year is to be found, in our opinion, in the fact that our people have begun 
to entertain grave misgivings about the adequacy of the methods employed by 
our leaders to bring about the political regeneration of the country. It is also 
true that our people are unwilling to spend monay upon such movements 
owing to their growing poverty. 


Alleged reasons for the 
abandonment of the idea of 
holding the Bombay Provin- 
cial Conference this year. 

Native Opinion (39), Ist 
June. 


16. “It has been announced that the Meteorological Reporter’s monsoon 
| forecast, this year also, will be kept confidential, 


Comments on the decision 
of Government to treat the 
Meteorological Reporter’s 
monsoon forecast as a confi- 
dential document, 

Jam-e-Jamshed (24), 30th 
May, Eng. cols. 


that is to say, the Government of India will not 
publish it, till perhaps some enterprising journalist 
takes it into his head to worm out its contents—the 
new Official Secrets Act notwithstanding...,...... May 
we ask where is the wisdom of keeping this weather 
The official fore3asts of the monsoon 


report private ? 

~ have not been altogether so reliable in the pastas to tempt people to attach 
any very great importance to the present one, As a matter of principle, 
however, the public may raise a protest against this new departure of the 
Curzonian regime. It would be too much for the authorities to suggest that 
the Meteorvlogical Department for India exists only for the enlightenment of the 
officials about the august person of the Viceroy and of a few other high function- 
aries. We doubt very much if such a plea would be tolerated for a single day 
in England. If Government are not willing to publish the monsoon forecasts 
‘in future, as they have been doing all along in the past, they might at least give 
‘their reasons for their decision.’ They owe at least this much to the public.” 
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17. In his Report on the working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
_ the Honourable Mr, Khandalawala makes a recom- 
Comments on the Report mendation to Government that the system of granting 


petal we aos agg tagai loans to ruyate should be continued even after 
Boubay Saméchdr (57), 3rd the close of the famine. He had conclusively shown 
June. in lis last Report how a liberal grant of tagas 


advances had saved many an agriculturist from falling 
into the clutches of the savkar during that year and had entered a plea for 
the continuance of the system in future. The Commissioner, N. D., however, 
thought otherwise, and Government, for the most part, chimed in with his 
views ; but we think Government are here committing a serious mistake of 
policy. ‘They lose nothing by advancing loans to distressed rayats. Their 
officers know well the needs and resources of cultivators and can safely be 
trusted to make advances only in those vases where they are necessary. A loan 
from Government at an opportune moment and ata moderate rate of interest 
serves as a stimulus tothe rayat to husband his resources carefully and to avoid 
falling into the hands of the savkar. If, onthe other hand, he is forced to borrow 
money from the savkur to meet the revenue demand, he becomes reckless as to 
repayment of his debts, Hence, a judicious system of making tagaé advances is 
of inestimable value in saving the rayat from indebtedness, and Mr. Khandala- 
wala has demonstrated its utility by showing thatit has had a very salutary effect 
in areas where it was tried in famine years. This shows that the Indian rvyat is 
not after all blind to his own interests, and that sheer necessity alone drives him 
to seek the assistance of the savkar. 


18. “‘ After considering the opinion of the various officers, who were 

6 a ar consulted| with reference to Mr. Rustomji ae 
omments o esolu- ’ ' ‘ " 

tion upon Mr. Re M. Patel’s Patel’s proposal for the compulsory registration of all 

proposal for the compul. books of account used throughout the Bombay 


sory registration of sccount Presidency, the Bombay ‘zovernment have come 


ee ee sae 2Oth May, %© the conclusion that the Presidency is not ready for 
a (20), 20th May, Jecislation of this nature. Mr. Rustomji Patel is no 


doubt an experienced lawyer, but in putting forward 
his proposal he did not take into account the various inconveniences and 
dangers that were certain to ensue from its acceptance.......... The provi- 
sions of the existirg law bearing upon the subject are, in our opinion, 
quite sufficient for dealing with suspicious and fraudulent or false entries in 
books of account. ‘lhey have only to be administered with caution and a 
knowledge of local circumstances, It is, no doubt, a difficult task, but that is no 
ground for introducing unwise legislation which can only result in a good deal 
of harassment and intolerable hardship to the mercantile community. ‘l'he 
law of registratioa, though much more limited in its scope than the proposed 
legislation, has not prevented the commission of gross frauds through the hel 

of official and non-official agencies, and the compulsory registration of all books 
ot account would have led to evils and inconveniences wholly outbalancing 
whatever advantages its introduction might have conferred, The terms in 
which Government have expressed their final opinion on the merits of the 
proposal are not quite happy, but we are glad to see that one more haras- 
sing piece of legislation has not been added to the statute book just for the 
relief of indolent or indifferent judges who will not take the trouble to sift the 
truth to the bottom in dealing with account books produced before them,”’ 


19. ‘‘ After considering the opinions received from various quarters on Mr. 
Rustomji Merwanji Patel’s proposal for the compul- 

Voice of India (17), 4th sory registration of all books of account throughout 
June. the Bombay Presidency, the Government of Bombay 
have come to the conclusion that the Presidency is 

not ready for legislation of the kind suggested.......... It will be remembered 
that Mr. Patel’s proposal was for compulsory registration, In noticing it we sug- 
ested that the Government might, as an experiment, register books presented 
or the purpose optionally, leaving the Courts to make such distinction between 
them and the ordinary chopdas as in the circumstances of each case they should 
deem fit. We observe that Mr, ‘Tipnis, District Judge of Thana, after an 
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elaborate discussion of the scheme, also comes 'to the conclusion that ‘ the safer 
course seems to be to reserve legislation for some future occasion, and in the 
meantime, in order to habituate the people, the profession and the Courts to 
registered account books, to pass an executive order authorising some named 
Department or Departments or certain officials to register, in a prescribed way, 
account books that may be offered for the purpose, at some nominal cost,’ 
This seems to us to be a moderate and prudent course to follow. The Govern- 
ment Resolution only states that the Presidency is not ready for legislation 
making registration compulsory. ‘The course suggested by Mr. Tipnis may yet 
be pressed upon its attention.”’ 


20. ‘* While we are still in the midst of a physical plague, it is intolerable 

that a wise Government, spurred on by some enthu- 

Honorary Presidency Ma-  gijagts, earnest but ill-informed, should foist on usa 

ar ree in Bombay. moral plague by sending hither and thither a regular 

aiser-t-Hind (25), 29th : ee. : sé ; - 

May, Eng. cols. brigade of Honorary Magistrates. Heaven only 

knows what judicial pranks this newly created hie- 

rarchy may play. Toentrust to a class of men, not versed in law and not trained 

to weigh evidence, the destinies of thousands of innocent people is indeed a grave 

administrative blunder.” {The same paper inits Gujarati columns welcomes 

the experiment as likely to be instruinental in freeing tho, paid Presidency 

Magistrates from the labour of dealing with an enormous number of petty cases 

and giving them time to concentrate their attention more effectively upon im- 
portant and scrious cases brought before them for trial.] 


21. ‘‘ We are not sure if the step taken by Government in creating 
Spee three Benches of Honorary Magistrates from amongst 
M ~ a — LS send our ¢ 2.5m an unmixed blessing. We have no 
(20), 29th May., Eng. cols, fault to find with the institution of Honorary 
Magistrates. It is sure to work well if the choice of 
persons is made with the greatest possible discrimination. Even in the mofussil 
the institution of Honorary Magistrates does not work very satisfac‘orily save 
in a few exceptional instances. Besides, we must remember that the cases in the 
mofussil are generally not of 2 very intricate character, nor are they very im- 
portant, Such, however, is not the casein Bombay. ‘lhe cases that do come up for 
decision before our Presidency Magistrates are very often intricate and important. 
Hence, the choice of persons ought to have been made with the greatest possible dis- 
crimination, anda few men of tried experience, capacity, high sense of duty and, 
above all, very strong common sense should have been appointed. Looking to 
the long list of persons selected as Honorarv Magistrates we must say the selection 
mace is very indifferent and unwieldy. It would have been much better if the 
number had been reduced t9 a half or evento a fourth of what it is.” 
[The Gujardti writes :—'The question of constituting Benches of Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates in the city of Bombay has at last reached a practical stage, 
and the Government of Bombay have issued a resolution on the subject.......... 
In the list of gentlemen appointed to exercise Magisterial powers there are 
some very good names, but most of them are absolutely without any knowledge 
of law whatever. As regards two or threa of them at least, we confess we do 
not understand how the Bombay Government came to select them, On public 
grounds we must disapprove of their appointment.”’ | 


22. The manner in which summonses issued by the Bombay Small Cause 

| Court are at present served leaves much to be desired, 

air ee bac ss and we would humbly request the Acting Chief Justice 
Conrt, Bombay, re the service 0 look into the matter. It is possible at present for 
of summonses issucd by that ag creditor to so arrange matters with a bailiff of the 


Court. Court with respect to the service of the summons 
ao Gofide (39), Sm upon his debtor that the latter knows nothing about 


the filing of the suit till suddenly one day he finds his 
property attached under a decree of the Court. The summons is never served 
upon him at all or is served upon a wrong party, and yet the Court assumes when 
the suit comes on for hearing that the service of the summons was right and 
proper. If a strict rule were to be made that no summons, which does not bear 
the signature of the party upon whom it is to be served, should be considered 
as having been rightly served, the present evil would be minimised. Such a rule 
is actually enforced in criminal cases, and it can easily be applied to civil cases 


? 
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also. We hope the matter will receive the attention of the Acting Chief 
Judge of the Bombay Small Cause Court. 


‘‘ 98, It is said that some intriguing person divulged official information 
, regarding an important case, pending for decision 
__ Alleged disclosure of Stato before the Bombay Government, from a Native State 
information by certain em- , ere . ’ hed 
ployés in the Bombay Sec- 1m this Presidency, although special precautions | 
retariat. been taken to prevent a leakage of such information, 
Dnydn Prakash (36), 2nd Tt ig assumed that some one in the Political Depart- 
—_ ment is responsible for the disclosure, and the then 
Assistant Secretary to Government was compelled to resign his post, a 
Parsi clerk was dismissed and a third official has been degraded from Ks, 400 
to Rs. 200, It is further given out by the Advocate of India that a sum 
of Its. 25,000 was to change hands in this transaction, A servant in the 
Native State concerned is also reported to have been severely punished after 
inquiry by the Chief of that State. It is necessary, according to the principles of 
British justice, that truth should be sifted from falsehood in this affair, and that 
the justice or injustice of the punishments inflicted should also be ascertained 
with a view to see that tho guilty and the innocent are not weighed in the same 
measure. If the employés in the Sccretariat have been punished on the 
suspicion that they were implicated in the disclosure, and if that suspicion be 
well-founded, we do not think that it would be impossible to obtain the namo of the 
erson who brought about the disclosure. Or, is the whole report a pure myth? 
f so, Government should, as in other cases, take measures to remove the mis- 


understanding of the public in the matter by placing the true version of the 
matter before them. 


24. Acorrespondent writes to the Kul :—I accidentally came across certain 
papers containing secret official information and I have 
An imaginary accountof ventured to send them to you for publication in spite 
ar present stato of public of the terrors of the Official Secrets Act. It seems that 
eeling in Poona, — it Wan Mahal e this uit t ti; 
K4l (110), 8rd June, an old Kao Bahadur of this city sent a sensational report 
to Government about the present state of the political 
atmosphere in Poona and drew an alarming picture therein about the state of 
the public mind in this city. He also nF upon Government the necessity of 
speedy action in view of the excited state of public feeling. When sucha 
report from an experienced Kao Bahadur reached Government, it caused no 
little commotion because the Government now consists of men who have 
recently arrived from England and have no experience of such petty affairs 
in this country, Vigorous measures were accordingly taken. ‘The staff of 
paid detective officials was strengthened, and the honorary detectives were 
encouraged to be on the alert, Orders were given to a regiment at Kirkee 
to hold itself in astate of readiness, and some re-inforeements intended for 
Tibet were also stopped. ‘The Chief Detective Oflicer inquired into the matter 
minutely and submitted a report to Government, which I beg to summarise 
below :— There is no truth in what the Rao Bahadur reported to Government. 
There is absolutely no political excitement in Poona at present of which the Gov- 
ernment need in any:way be afraid. ‘he Rao Bahadur is an idiot, and his object 
in making the report is, [ learn on minute inquiry, to secure a good post’ under 
Government for his son, who has recently graduated. If Government wish 
to have no such reports in future from the worthy old man, they had better 
confer a substantial post on his son. ‘The Rao Bahadur hit upon this dodge 
after reading the lives of some great men of India. ‘There is absolutely no 
foundation for any of the assertions in the Rao Bahadur’s report. The people 
of Poona, far from interesting themselves in political matters at present, are 
engaged in petty religious controversies, and as long as such trifles occupy their 
attention, there is no danger whatever to British rule. ‘The orders to tae military 
authorities may safely be countermanded.” 


25. To the many natural calamities from which our country has been 
Ravages by locusts and Suffering during the last ten years, the present year 
the alleged tendency of Gov- threatensto make an addition. ‘The new visitation 
ernment officers to realize we refer to is that of locusts. These pests, following 
meg sn dues in spite of the example of some other nations on earth, have 
Kesari (116), Slat May,  SUddenly invaded this country and annexed man 


parts of it already. They are now determined, it 
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seoms, to establish themselves in this country and to devastate the crops. 
The ravages caused by locusts have thus given rise to anxiety all round, The 
Government officials, however, are anxious, above all, about the recovery 
of Government dues next year, and with this object in view they have begun 
from now to issue various orders to the rayats, It is certainly our misfortune 
that the officers of Government should give precedence to the recovery 
of Government dues over the miscries of the rayate, but at the samo time 
such an attitude illustrates the degeneracy of their minds, The Bakul 
of 15th May gives publicity to a notification under the signature of the 
Commissioner, 8. D., in which that officer exhorts the rayats to sparc no 
efforts to destroy locusts and their egys and at the same timo threatens thom 
that in the event of their failing to co-operate with the authorities in the cam- 
aign against locusts, they will obtain no remissions of land revenue whatever. 
‘ow, what is to be the test whether the poople have or have not rendered 
assistance to the authorities in destroying locusts? Surely, the state of their 
crops at harvest time can alone provide such a test. If there is a good outturn, 
they must havo rendered assistance, but then they must also pay the land 
revenue since they have hada fair crop. If the crops are destroyed, the 
rayats must not have assisted the authorities in destroying locusts, and as a 
penalty for their default they must meet the revenue demand; 80, the Com- 
missioncr has hit upon such an ingenious device that the people must pay 
the assessinent, whether their crops are preserved or destroyed. in our issue 
of Ist March we published a Government Resolution giving a scale of 
remissions in cases where crops wore ravaged by locusts, Now, how are we to 
reconcile the above notification with the said Government, Resolution ? 
This furnishes us with a fresh illustration of the tendeney of Government, 
officers to’ override Government Resolutions. Vo Governmont take tho same 
view of the matter as the Commissioner, 5. D.? If so, they had better notify 
the fact to the public, so that the latter might have no reason for disappoint- 
ment at the time of paying the assessment. 


26. “It isto be hoped that the Bombay Government would carry their 
desire of endowing. this city with a muscum to somes 
Approval of the proposed thing more than the mere expression of a pious hope 
moor apostle Pes ate * and an inquiry as to whether it is really needed. It is 
: Jdmev-Jumahed (24), x i a long-standing reproach to Bomba y that, in spite OL 
June, Ming. cols. its proud boast of being the first city in India, it does 
not contain a museum such as even the capitals of 
some of the Native States possess, It almost seems to be too late in the day for 
Government to inquire if the need for such an institution is felt. ‘The want of 
a first class museum, one worthy of Bombay, has been acknowledged these 
many years, and it is almost inexplicable how it has not been supplied so far. 
Mr. Owen Dunn’s Committee will have, however, now brought it formally to 
the notice of the Bombay Government, and it will have, we trust, also pointed 
out to them how this much-desired institution could be bost established and 
provided for. Since the Committee will have to go into the whole question, wo 
may only content ourselves by saying that we look forward to all the existing 
institutions to lend what co-operation and assistance they can to provide the city 
with what is so great a desideratum.” 


27. “Tho fine physique of the Sikh appears to make him not only 
acceptable wherever he goes, but to be in demand 

A suggestion for the en- wherever his fame reaches. He is not only wanted 
listment of Sikhs in tho by the British Government in the Army, but 
es 44), also for police work in China and Mauritius, and 
June, Eng. cols. | there are other Colonies that seem to be anxious 
to enlist him in the police force if he could be 

persuaded to go there, The Ceylon police force is to be re-organized shortly, 
we are told, and among the proposals received as to its recruitment, it is 
stated that there is one about the enlistment of the Sikhe......... . This would 
naturally raise the question among Bombayites that if the Sikhs can serve 
admirably as policemen at Hougkong, Mauritius, Ceylon and elsewhere, 
why should there not be a little sprinkling of them in the local police 
force? ‘There will no doubt arise vehement protests against this suggestion 
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for the importation of Sikhs into Bombay for police work, but after every- 
thing has been said about patronizing only the men of the Presidency, 
there will be much to commend our proposal on public grounds. The poor 
specimens of humanity we are now having to patrol our streets are surely 
not the ideal men for a police force, whatever sentiment may have to urge in 
favour of their employment.” 


28. <A report of an offence having been made by the Police Patel of 
Savargaon in the Sholépur Taluka, the Police arrived 
An alleged instanco of on the scene, and finding that a school-master had 
aoe high-handcdnessin the acsisted the Police Patel in framing the report about the 
oj4pur Taluka. ks 
Kalpotaru (113), 29th Commission of the offence, summoned the school-master 
May. before them and mal-treated him by beating him and 
making him sit in the sun till evening without food or 
drink and ultimately forced him to make an admission in writing that he had 
acted wrongly in assisting the Police Patel. The Police were certainly not justi- 
fied in treating the school-master as they did. At the most, if the school-master 
was in the wrong, they could have brought his conduct to the notice of his official 
superiors. We think the police official who ill-treated the school-master does 
not deserve to continue in Government service, for, while investigating an 
offence, he himself committed three offences, »iz.—(1) of wrongfully confining 
the school-master; (2) of beating him; and (3) of obstructing him in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a public servant. We hope Government will not allow 
this instance of Police high-handedness to pass unnoticed. 


29. The hardships suffered by passengers from Kathidwar at the 
Viramgém station have not been lessened, although 
Complaint about the hard- Government have reduced the number of dutiable 
ships suffered by Kathiawar ‘al A th lich 
passengers in consequence of ticles. As soon as the passengers alight on the 
the levy of Customs dues at Viramgdam station, they are, so to say, pounced upun 


the Viramgam station. by the Customs authorities, and in the delay caused 
I TT —- by submitting their goods for examination, obtaining 
(79), let Jane. eve receipts from the Customs authorities, &c., they 


frequently miss their trains, Even those who carr 
non-dutiable goods with them are harassed without any reason. [The Sdnj 
Vartamdn exhorts the Native Chiefs of Kdthiawar to protest against such harass- 
ment of their subjects and to secure their freedom from it by arranging to 
pay the British Government a fixed lump sum annually as Customs duec, if 
they cannot succeed in inducing the British Government to abolish the im post 
altogether. | 


30. ‘* Weare glad that Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, who is now on furlough here, 


has organised a Co-operative Credit Society with the 
_ Co-operative Credit Socies object of helping artisans and agriculturists in the 
say ) town of Hyderabad with loans to enable them to 

-Haq (45), 28th May, ; ao , es ms 

Eng, cols. carry on their respective occupations. ‘The Govern- 

ment of India have lately passed a law offering 
substantial concessions to such societies, ‘There is great need, of course, of such 
banks to help agriculturists, but we are afraid the proposed institutions will 
not meet the wants of Muhammadans, ‘These societies must consist of private 
persons who join together, take up shares and receive interest as members of the 
socicty. No other but a member can share in the benefits of the society or, 
in other words, can obtain loans from that body. Now, everybody knows that 
Muhammadans are prohibited by their religion from receiving interest in any 
shape. Jrgo the Muhammadans cannot be members of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and cannot enjoy the benefits thereof. It were better if Government 
opened banks of its own for the benefit of Muhammadan landholders.” 


31. “There are some uttered complaints, and not a few inwardly 
mattered ‘ growls,’ we understand, among the postal 
Alleged grievances of the delivery peons in Karachi, and as several of these 


peas delivery peons in havyereached our ears ‘we think it time that the 


Garette (15), 27th matter were brought to the notice of, and enquired into 
m- coats oe by the Deputy Postmaster General.......... Briefly the 


grievances of the postmen resolve themselves into the 
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following :—(1) The beats appear to be excessive in some cases and to require 
re-distribution ; (2) no pay is allowed to the peons for periods of sickness; 
(3) writing materials are not supplied by Government, but have to be purchased 
by the men themselves; (4) no privilege leave is granted although the men are 
pensionable employés; and (5) lanterns are not supplied to the night delivery 
peons. We have no doubt that these several grievances, which appear to be only 
reasonable, will receive the careful and earnest consideration of the head of the 
Postal Department in the province. The men have hitherto been very patient 
and uncomplaining, but now feel themselves compelled to petition the authorities 
in the matter.”’ : 


Education. 
32, “Mr. R. P. Paranjpye’s article in Hast and Weston religious educa- 
tion in schools has been widely canvassed in the public 


Controversy about the ex- press and in private conversation, and we have been 


pediency of imparting reli- aereeably surprised at the volume of support the 
gious education in schools, 


Indian Social Reformer (6), Views expressed in it have received.......... Adverse 
29th May. criticism has come from a distinguished English 


educationalist of this Presidency......... He conceives 
Mr, Paranjpye to have attacked religion itself. We venture to think that this 
is @ misconception due to the temporary non-observance of the rule that what 
& man says should be interpreted with reference to the immediate context of 
his subject. It is admitted that what Mr. Paranjpve says is true as regards 
popular Hinduism or Muhammadanism for that matter. It is only instruction in 
the popular creeds in public schools that has been demanded, and not in the 
views held by exceptional men like the late Mr. Ranade or Dr. Bhandarkar. 
These views have yet to maketheir way among the people and, agreeing as 
we do in a large measure with the religious teaching of these two Indian 
leaders so far as they go, we cannot, nevertheless, advocate the changing of the 
avenue of religious reform from society to the schools.”’ 


33, Primary schools in mofussil towns seem to have degenerated under 
the control of Municipai bodies. Formerly, when 
Condition of Primary they were under the direct control of the Educational 
Schools under the control of enartment, they were certainly not in such a sad 
Municipalities. ‘ OR . 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (70), Plight as we see them in to-day, The instruction 
29th May. imparted in the schools in those days was superior to 
what it is now, and the teachers were more self- 
respecting and efficient. Now they simply flatter the Municipal Council- 
lors to whom they owe their appointment and care little forthe instruction of 
the boys placed under their charge. ‘The deterioration of the schools under 
Municipal management is not in any way due toa lack of funds, but simply 
to the indifference of the Municipal Councillors about the efficiency of the schools 
in their midst. ‘hese men are often illiterate, and party spirit runs high 
among them at all times, ‘They cannot, therefore, be expected to take 
any intelligent or sympathetic interest in promoting the efficiency of the 
scholastic institutions placed under their control. If the Collectors of 
Districts were to inquire into the qualifications of the teachers employed 
in Municipal schools, they would at once come to know the gravity of 
the evil complained of and realize the necessity of remedying it by prompt 


measures, 


34. The Report on the Yerdvda Reformatory School once more points to 

PA ree oe Tee the pamnranie hay sure aay awe pore _ 

3 transference of the institution Irom the contro! of the 
— Br rol mcrae Inspector-General of Prisons to that of the Educational 
Bombay Samdchér (57), Department. Reformation of juvenile offenders was 
2nd June; O Bombaense (5+), gertainly difficult in view of the fact that the spirit of 
on Te self-respect was simply crushed out of them by their 
being treated as ordinary convicts. This led to the commission of a large number 
of petty offences by them while they remained at the Reformatory and to their 
joining criminal associates after leaving it. All this has now changed for 
the better. The number of petty offences declined last year to seventeen, 
some of these being of too trivinl a character. Some of the boys who left the 
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institution are reported to be following respectable callings, while others are 
living with their parents, It is, however, curious that only a limited number 
are known to pursue the craft taught to them in the Reformatory. We would 
suggest that as a rule every boy should be taught his ancestral calling or the 
industry of his caste. This would certainly go a great way towards increasing 
the usefulness of the institution. We would also draw the attention of 
Government to the necessity of establishing a similar institution for girls. The 
absence of a girls’ school at Yerdvda is cortainly to be regretted, and we would 
earnestly appeal to Government to give the matter their serious consideration. 

The O Bombaense refers to the excellent training imparted to the boys of the 

er4vda Reformatory School, and suggests that the Government of India 
would do well to profit by the example of the school and to make prison labour 
a fruitful source of revenue throughout the country. | 


Railways. 


35, The Mahi Kdntha Gazette bitterly complains against the alleged 
indifference of the Railway authorities to redress 

Complaint about the allege the grievances of third class passongers although 
ed indiflorence of a station- the Railway Companies derive a large income from 
9g gaa rt on the them, and observes :—On the arrival of an up-train 
Mahe Kéntha tte Ne (70), from Ahmedabad at A’nand on 17th May, the 
29th May; Svadesh Bandiw train was found to be overfull, and there was 
(43), Ist June. absolutely no room for more passengers. ‘The station- 
master could have easily attached an extra third class 

carriage as there was sufficient time for the train to start, but he did not do so, 
and somehow accommodated the passengers by forcing them like sheep in some 
of the already overcrowded compartments. If a station-master himself violates 
Railway regulations and acts in a high-handed manner, instead of looking to 
the comfort and convenience of the passengers, it is no wonder if his subordinates 
follow his example. It is surprising, however, that though such complaints are 
publicly made, neither the Railway authorities nor Government take any 
steps to remedy them. We fear that such extreme overcrowding will 
one day result in the loss of some lives. We therefore request the au- 
thorities to enquire into the present complaint against the station-master 
at A’nand and to take steps to prevent similar complaints in future. |The 
Svudesh Bandhu reports that on 31st May, while the morning up-train 
from Ahmedabad to Bombay had passed the Khari river, a small girl accident- 
ally fell from o carriage on to the Railway line, and says that though the mother 
of the girl and other passengers tried their test to bring the incident to the 
notice of the guard in order that he may stop the train, the latter, for reasons 
best known to liimself, did not doso. ‘Lhe paper adds: The incident was brought 
to the notice of the station-master of the next station (Barejadi), and while he 
was making enquiries of the mother of the girl, the guard started the train, 
leaving her on the platform. Nothing is known as to what bappened to 


the girl. ] 


86. We regret we have to raise our voice once more against the high- 
handed indifference displayed by the authorities of 

Complaint about overcrowd- the Southern Mardtha Railway to the comfort and 
a the Southern Mardtha convenience of the passonger public, especially on 
pi the Miraj-Kolh4pur line. ‘The train service is any- 
Bamarth (40), lst June, @ Miraj-Kolh4pur line. 6 train service is any 
oe thing but regular as regards the arrivals and departures 
of trains, and passengers are crammed to suffocation in carriages as if they 
were cattle and not human beings. ‘The station-masters do not care to attach 
a sufficient number of carriages to the trains, and more than thirteen or 
fourteen passengers are forced to sit in a compartment which is intended to 
accommodate only eight. Qn a representation recently made by the in- 
habitants of Kolhdpur on the subject, the ‘Traffic Manager promised to 
redress the grievances complained of, but no practical action has yet been 
taken in the matter, On the occasions of fairs and festivals the traflic is 
specially heavy, and it is the duty ot the Rajlway authorities to provide 


oud such heavy traffic by attaching an extra number of carriages to the 
ralns, | 
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Uunicipalities. 


87. “The able and exhaustive paper read by Sir Bhalchandra Krishna 
Problem of housing the UOder the auspices of the Bombay Sanitary Associa- 
rand working classes in ton on the problem of housing the poor and working 

Bombay. | classes in this city has been printed and is available 
‘ bog Y ‘ity A ih it) to the yublic for perusal and study. It is a difficult 
sist May.” WORE’ yroblem which has to be approached from various 

points of view, and we shall have occasion to call 
repeated attention to the numerous points discussed in the paper and suggested 
by it. Here we wish to draw attention only to the publication of the 
lecture and would offer a suggestion with regard to a statement contained 
in the concluding portion of it. The object of the Sanitary Association is to 
rouse the sanitary conscience of the people. ‘he conscience will direct: it is 
only knowledge that can carry out the directions. We should like Dr. Turner 
and Sir Bhalchandra to imagine themselves in the position of typical poor 
and working men, and publish in minuto detail how they weuld, in all respects, 
act up to their sanitary and hygienic principles, taking a concrete illustration 
of the number of persons to be accommodated, fed and clothed in a family, 
with its available resources, and stating how much house-room they prea, f 
provide themselves with, not in Utopia, but in Bombay; how they should 
clothe themselves; how and when the clothes are to be washed; how the 
surroundings are to be kept; how the dirt is to be removed and the rubbish 
disposed of ; and «ther points to be remembered in sickness as well as health. 
A. general discussion or enunciation of scientific principles is not enouyh for 
the education of the poor: they can only understand definite instructions, to 
be varied in varying circumstances, but sutticiently specific and minute to 
relieve them of the necessity of original thought and ingenious application.” 
[The Anglo-Lusitano, in noticing Sir Bhalchandra Krishna’s lecture on the 
subject of cheap dwellings for the poor, observes that the problem of housing 
the poor affects the vital interests of the city, and expresses its surprise that 
Government should not have thought of grappling with it earlier. ] 


38, ‘The disgraceful state of affairs with respect to the present water- 
se 1». Supply in Bombay has, we understand, reached the 
Pea Pape eS % ears Of Ilis Ixcellency Lord Lamington, who, it is 
Bombay. said, specifically referred to the matter in the course 
Jdme-e-Jamahed (24), 4th of an interview with the President of the Bombay 
wane Municipality, and declared that it was the bounden 
duty of the Corporation to provide the rate-payers of Bombay with an adequate 
supply of pure drinking water. We. congratulate the Bombay publie on 
their good fortune in having attracted the attention of the Governor to 
a® orying grievance of theirs, ‘I'he eternal complaint heard in Bombay of 
impure water supplied for drinking purposes scarcely reflects any credit upon 
the wealthiest Corporation in India, We hope that now at least the Municipal 
authorities will strive their utmost to ensure a liberal supply of potable water 
to the public of this city. 


39. It was an open secret that the 9th Section of the District Municipal 
cio . Act, fixing a minimum proportion of 50 per cent. of 
A plea for increasing the Glected representatives on the Municipal board, was 
woportion of elected Council- . niches 
i, on mofussil Municipal grossly violated in practice in the case of a large 
boards. number of mofussil Municipalitics. We, therefore, 
_ Bombay Samachar (57), yejoice to seo that Government have hastened to 
wn one rectify this irregularity in the case of thirteen 
Municipalities in the Khdndesh District by issuing a circular in the Bombay 
Government Gazette. We hope similar orders will bo passed with regard to 
many other Municipalities, where also the statutory minimum is not kept up at 
present. In the light of these facts, we would request those officials who are ever 
eager to detect the most trivial faults in Municipal administration to pause 
before pronouncing a dogmatic judgment on the failure of local self-govern- 
ment in India. ‘Shey would do well to remember that the popular element 
is in a hopeless minority in the case of a largo number of Municipalities, and 
even where the statutory minimum is maintained, the Government nominees are 
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backed up by the casting vote of the official President. Thus the Government 
representatives are all powerful in most Municipalities. We would there- 
fore appeal to Lord Lamington to allot o larger proportion of seats to the 
representatives of the people on Municipal boards. Woe may remind His 
Excellency that during the passage ofthe District Municipal Will through 
the Bombay Legislative Council Government had conciliated the opposition 
of some of the Honourable Members by assuring them of the intention of 
Government not to adhere too closely to the statutory minimum. We now look 
to Lord Lamington to fulfil the pledge so solemnly given by his predecessor’s 
Government. 


40, ‘* It is never a pleasant task to inveigh against the misdoings of a body 
with monotonous reiteration, and it is never encour- 
Complaints against the aging to see that even these monotonously repeated 
Ahmedabad Municipality. = glamours fail to set that erratic body on the right path. 
Praja Bandhu (28), 29th iW hi Kioh Muniateality 3 
May, Eng. cols. ere are so Many things which a Municipality 1s 
expected to do, and there are so many of them which 
the Ahmedabad Municipality omits to do with a perverse doggedness, that year 
in and year out we have to cry out against that body, always not without 
certain delicate feelings, With the nomination of the present President to his 
office, we had hoped to see the dawn of a strong and efficient Municipal adminis- 
tration, but we have been sadly disappointed. Our dust nuisance is yet as far 
from being removed asever. Any impartial individual who notices the disgraceful 
condition of our roads and the very scanty watering they receive cannot fail 
to be struck with the neglect of one of its elementary duties by our Municipality. 
isa Again we should refer to the extremely indifferent lighting of our 
streets, The state of our main road connecting the railway station with the 
Bhadra is a sure iadex to the deplorable condition of all other roads. The 
main road from the Three Gates to the Ranchhodlal Fountain has to depend 
for liglt on the charity of the rows of shops that line the road. ......... 
In this connection we should also point to the dangerous state of our gullies an 
streets on moonlight nights. Moonlight isa very absurd excuse for not lighting 
those streets into which it hardly ever penetrates. Wedo not grudge the 
Municipality this piece of economy, but it should not be brought about at the 
risk of the lives of tax-payers. These are some of our grievances which call for 
a speedy redress, and in setting them forth we are swayed by no considerations 
other than those of public duty.”’ 


41. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—“‘ The Ahmedabad 

| a Municipality has been embarking on costly schemes 

Mar ne: — (26), 29th 4nd has undertaken to carry them out by incurring 
enormous debts. At the beginning of the present 
year it starts with a debt of Ks. 16,94,000, while yet a Joan of Rs. 3,00,000 
remains to be raised for the completion of a partof the new drainage scheme which 
has been sanctioned......... With regard tothe Budget estimates, one finds (1) 
that the opening balances of every year have far exceeded the estimated closing 
balances of the preceding one, Why these balances have been so fruitful and how 
they have been kept up at the sacrifice of public health and safety, and whether 
acurtailment in any of the items is necessary, are questions which must be left to 
the responsible authorities to answer. (2) The general debt is increasing, and 
new loans are being raised. In that case it is necessary to ascertain whether 
there has been a corresponding increase in the ordinary receipts of the Munici- 
pality sufficient to cover the contribution to the sinking fund and to defray the 
interest on the loans. If not, is it not suicidal to continue increasing debts 
without making any provision for repaying them? (8) Neither the 
Administration Reports nor the Budget estimates give a clear statement of 
the different loans raised for different purposes and the amount spent out 
of each for the specific purpose, together with the balance of each loan 
at the end of every year. (4) The Budget estimates of every year show on the 
income side in every department an item of income derived from the past dues. 
Can there not be a clear statement of the past dues recovered during the 
year and to be recovered in future ? ” 


27 


42, Mr. Morison, the Collector-President of the Surat Municipality, has 
wisely declined to entertain the proposal about 
A complaint against the removing the Golas of Nawd4pura en bloc to some 
alleged proposal of the Surat ; ; 
Municipality to buy certain other part of the city and to buy the land on which 
lands belonging to Golas their houses, which were recently destroyed by fire, 
(rice-pounders). : stood. In spite of this, we are told that forty-two 
—" ya Prakésh (82), Golas were refused permission to re-build their houses 
y on the old sites because the Managing Committee had 
resolved to buy up their plots of land. We do not think the Municipality will 
be justified in acquiring more land than is required for widening the street. 
It has also no authority to re-sell the land, acquired by it under the Land 
Acquisition Act, to private persons for building purposes. The point was 
raised and authoritatively decided some years ago, when a big fire occurred in 
another part of the city and the Municipality intended to buy the whole plot. 


Native States. 


43, ‘ We tender our hearty congratulations to the Acting Divan of Baroda, 
ee poe gy porvigee a rrerentegs | "evtat ‘f 
Dadachanji’s permanent ap- ‘ > Lb. J 
pointment as Divan of Suggestive. His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao (iaek- 
Baroda. war had a wide field to choose his Divan from, and 
Hindi Punch oa oe he has made his choice with his usual discrimination 
ak (OT) 30th Bay ic, &c, 9nd with an eye solely to efficiency of administration 
: and the best interests of his subjects,” [The Indu 
Prakash, the Bombay Samdchdr, the Jdém-e-Jamshed and several other 
papers of the week express their approval of the appointment. ] 


44, “The political atmosphere of the Jundgadh State is by no means 
clear as yet, as evidenced hy the fact that has lately 
: Affairs in the Junagadh come to our notice that the village of Bahddarpur 
— already given in giras to Mr. Purshotamrai Sunderji 
M apc Fines (7) Som Zala, the late Naib Divan, as well as the needa 
granted to him have recently been attached by 
the Darbar. It is also rumoured that even the town buildings belonging to 
Mr. Purshotamrai will shortly be taken possession of by the Darbar, and that 
his case will be subjected to a regular inquiry by a competent local 
tribunal for which preparations are said to be in progress, The relations of His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb with his Shahzada are not reported to be such as can 
be desired, and this matter has not a little displeased Sardar Bahadur Bechardas 
Viharidas, the present Divan, who, it is apprehended, will resign his post if no 
sufficient authority due to his position is placedin hishands. Le is reported to 
have submitted a month’s notice to His Highness the Nawab Saheb to that effect. 
If then matters come to such a pass that the Divan is forced to tender his 
resignation, the Junigadh State will once more be brought face to face with 
the difficulty of going a-hunting for a new Divan, and if what is reported be 
true that two of the old experienced servants of the State have refused to 
accept the post, when asked to do so in case of emergency, this premier Native 
State will have to travel beyond the linits of Kathiawar to find out a com- 
petent Divan, as has been the case with several other States in the province.” 


M, A. ELAIG, 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Govern neni, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th June 1904. 
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appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated - what 

. . . . ° 
action, Ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1 


belicved to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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| Belgaum Samachar .. Belgann... J Os: es wee) Hari Bhik’ji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;1300—400 
| | Ad. 
Bhin’t ve 08 vee| Bombay _ | Monthly we( Anandrago Réamohandra Dharadhar; Hindu) 1,500 
| ! | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
| Briainhodaya ia | SolbApur ...| Weekly ... ree| Narityan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 450) 
| | | Vythman); 51. 
| Chandanshu vee! PAsvaon ... es Oy: yes veel Ratmohandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 2:) 
| ! | ghasth Drahman) ; 37. 
| Ganesh Mereshwar Khdadikar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| piwen Brahman) 3 40. 
J) Chandrodaya i ext SNS ves an feeb te ..| Sadeshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
, | Brahinan); 49. 
| Chikitsak se. sea © elvan oe: PG oe wet ADS Réimchanara Savant; UWindu (Maratha) ;1600--700 
, | | 42. 
Chitragupta ee. Ke e oo ae ae! Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Ifindu (Karhdda 100 
| | | Braliman) 5 38. 
Dakshin Vritta ... ..) Nolhipur my Gs ies | Sadishiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
, | | | oseniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
| Deshakdlavartam4an veo, Bsrandol oo ign Ae ws . | MahAdey Pandurangy Joshi; Iindu QDdeshasth 212 
! | | Brihman) ; 32. 
| Dhara... pee ac Wal ae em eer veel Kashinath Vaman ele; Hindu (Chitpawan 20) 
| | ! bri#himan) ; 48. 
| Dhurwar Vritta ... ooo, Dhatrwir ot a (Rho S4heb Antayi Ramchandra Joglekar ; ROW) 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 56. 
| 


se 


| Chandrak 4nt ve weet Ohikodi ... re Do. 


 Daydn Sivar a we Kolhapur 3 J ee | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- Oo0 
| many); 4. 
'Windu Puneh re ap ee Do, | Krishnéaji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpawan 600 
| Brahman); 7. 
, Javacidarsh ..| Ahmednagar co] 6; ..| KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- hy 
| pawan Drihman); 51. 
Jacudhitechehhu . sia OR sé i Ne ...| Riéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa-} 2,500 
| wan Drihman) ; 74 
. | Sagatsumachar —... “a <4, ce ae |) Trimbak A’b4ayi - Raje; Hindu = (Xsyasth HOO 
| | Prabhu); 40 

i Kal wee eee ‘i aes ...( Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Ilindn}| 6,700 
| | ! (Chitpawan Brahman); 38. 
| Kialearara ... ne .. Sholapur ; oer Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| | Brihiman); 45. 
| Karmanuk . seul POON Ese. , Sas ce ..| Hari Ndrayan Apte; Windu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| | Brihman) ; 37. 
| Keral Kokil ; | Bombay... .( Monthly | Krishnaji N&r4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhida} 3,000 
| | Brahman) ; 49. 
| Kesari .. 1 Poona. ..| Weekly... | Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA., LLB.; Hindu; 24,500 
) | | (Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
' Khandewh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia .. 0 .| Do... | Bhiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| — 300 
| Brahinan) ; 26. 
Khandesh Vaihhayv siek RR aa co ae | Yadev Balkrishna Dahalkar; Windu (Deshastha 500 

| Brahman) ; 39. 
| Lokamata ., nee ..+ Venyvarla ot. aes | Ronkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
| Brahman); 27. 

| Pandurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 

| bh. 
Moda Vritts ene te oe oe Gee, ° Sameer . Késhineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitptwan}500—900 
| | Dyrahmun) ; 48. 


Musabsi Punch... .| Kochara... woe) Monthly aoe seve 


| Maharashtra Vritta ALATA va. Do. 


Mtrnhbar Vetbhav .. bombay... ‘ial MAMAN pec | Ganesh Keshav Karandiker; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahimi) ; 43. 


~Mumbar Vaibhay ope) een | Weekly ... f Do. do. 
| : 


” 


125 Nayar Samachar... .., Alimednayar ,,.| Do. _ Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (lulmali); 47 os 


125 NaAsik Vritta : ot Nisike 7 tae o> Femina - Yashvant Hari Kaéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| | — Bréhinan); 28. 


127 | Nipani Vaibhav ... ji OE os a ek | Vishnu RAamehandra Vijdpurkar;  tindu 
| | (Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 
128 | Nydy Sindhu — ,., we! Ahmednagar ...| Doe . vee, Wiinan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshagth 
| | Bréhman); 30. 
| Pandharpur RO scys wv» Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan( 
| | Brdihman); 38 
| Do. 1 Do. vei Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| : Brahman) ; 41. 


129 | Pandhari Bhushan ins 


130 | Pandbari Mitr’ ... og 


No» Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. = F 
SO ae rea re a 
Maratni—continucd. 
131 | Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona ... »-.| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpiwan 250 
Brahman); 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika | Jalgaon .. Napa? . Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bratman) ; 39. | 
123 | Pratod es oes ‘| Islampur pe Ee ee ee Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Uindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. | 
154 | Righav Bhushan... .e| Yeola Ps. wes ..! Guiabsing Bhayirath ; Iindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...! 100 
| 
. 4 | . e - . . 
13 | Satya Mitra iv M4legaon rm ae |: Samaaee ) — Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Juin) ; 200 
2A}. 
196 | Satya Sadan vee] Adilaye ve Doo. eee Ao Hari Athavle; (Windu (Chitptwan Bréh- 200 
aoe | ian) 3 62. 
137 | Satya Shodhak  ... ooo] Ratnagiri wD. Hari Nértyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 950 
. | riahman) ; 60. | 
138 | Shahu Vijay vee Kolhtpur 7 De. we! Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Strasvat Brith. 500 
| wan); 7. | 
59 | Sholipur Samachir veo} Sholapur ao: is ee! Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (kamAti) 5 45 aa AGO 
) : 
AO | Shrigonda Vritti... | Shrigonda “| | ee | Balatbhar Janubhar; Muhammadan (Shatkh) ; 160 
| *) } 
4 P e ’ ey | | As. ° ' . | 
Al | Shri Shahu ee déut RUATE vee as) BG. was | Viinan Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
| | THD © 22. 
112) Ehubh Suehalk aut cae eee z J), éue we) Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu. (Chitpawan, 150 
| | | rAahman); 30. 
143 | Surmant, ey aa vee bso, we) Mahiidey Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshias- 260 
| : | — tha Brahman); 33. 
144, Udyamotkarsh wee! Lum BY eee ae w Ganesh Neariyvan Joshi; Ilindu (Deshasth» HO 
| | | | Brahman) ; 3. 
145 Vidya Vilits as we) Kolhapur . ei Shankar Raghundith Gokhale; Tindu (Chit- "00 
| | paiwan lrahman) ; 49. 
LAG. Vidyarthi oes bet wee) Nandurl ar ak a oe .. Saddishiv Viman Marathe ; Ifindu (Chitpawan 300 
! | Drahmean) ; 27. | 
17). Vividh Dnyan Vistar Bombay... -- Monthly... vee Cl) Viniyak Bilkrishna Nadkarni een my 50) 
| ! | (2) {4mkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar ; 
| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhinan). 
148 | Vrittustr ... oon wee | Wit eee oe Weekly ... we Lakshman Mahtdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- IH) 
| | pawan Drithiman) ; ol. 
149 | Vritta Sudha ous 1 Satara ccc ++, i ae we Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Dcshasth 100 
; | Brivhmian) ; 38, 
| | 
150 | Vyipdri os eee v2 Poona sie Big sk, » Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Urih- 190 
| | Wah) 5 38. 
| SIND. | 
| | 
15) | Khairkh4h Sind ... vf Waretcht,,. wi Weekly ... eo Dharigsng Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 00 
| 
152 | Muin-ul-Isl4m — .. soot > Ea siete eos Mirza. Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Mubamimadan ; nae 
| | 65. 
| | : | | 
153 | Sind Sudhar wee ee D0. ces vee! D060 Kh4nchand Radimomel; Hindu CAmual) ; 36 HOO 
1oA ' Sookree see eee ees Do, ove - Do. coe Shainatinal Lilehand ; Hindu (ibinia) oer ADO 
Uno. | 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bambat Bombay -| Monthly » Mahamnad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan}  4,0C0 
: (Sunni); 32, 
106 Lombay Panch Bahadur Do. eee ° Week ly eee 5 Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Varrakh ; 1,500 
} ~  Muhammadan ; 50, 
157 | Guru Ghantal Punch — ee} Do. oe a ie oe, oe ee me 
153 | Suitan-ul-Akhbéar oy ie |” eee coe} Daily cos i Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Parrakh . 400 
' Muha mmadan ; 00. 
. | = 
159 | Tejarvati Gazctte oe we Ga aaa cool Month yooe ee Muhammad Abdullah a2/as Meher Muhammad 5UC 
bin Gaulam Gaws ; Muhammadan . 265. 
169 | Tohfa-i-Deccan — ees Fae ee a sol Week!y sos veel Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma av 200 
: | (Shaik); 35. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 


Nam®, caste and age of Editor. 


161 


162 


163 


164 


A Luz 


| 


Chandrika ,.. 


Champ@vati 


MaARa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


MARATHI AND UrRpv. 


Gulbarga Sam4char 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


«| Bagalkot wos| Weekly ove 


...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... 
Deccan). 


.».| Gulbarga (do.) «| -Do. ... 


++. Bombay... w+} Weekly... 
| | 


.| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


| 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 36. 


45. 


Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ee ve 


125 


100 


250 


700 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the} number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf ord) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short «@ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arwunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copics fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and altorations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


. | 
ANGLO-MARa’ THI. | 
| 


Fatehsinh Gazette ... | Baroda Weekly ... | Shah Maneklal Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu 
(Bania). 


| Prekshak Satara és Do. ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansdlkar; Hindu 
(Karhida Brahmin) ; 32. 


GUJARATI 


Arya Prakash ..| Bombay ...| Weekly 


N.B.—The Indian Municipal Journal and the Kdthiawadno Himayats have ceased to exist 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “ The victories of Japan have not only dealt a blow at Russia’s military: 
prestige, but havea wider and more far-reaching 
Russo-Japanese War. significance. They give rise to innumerable qualms 
K a ie ( ): oth June; of conscience in the minds of many European powers. 
-t- Hind (25), 5th June, 9 , : 
Eng. cols. o far the conflict for the rapes | and possession 
of the Asiatic Continent lay sole y between con- 
tending European nations. The Asiatic was ever a negligible quantity. 
He had practically no voice in shaping his own destinies. China, though 
a mighty Empire, did not concern herself with what was going on beyond 
her own frontiers, European powers were the sole arbiters of Asia’s future. 
But now all this is changed. The rising might of conquering Japan will 
have always to be reckoned with and will soon constitute a weighty factor 
in Asiatic politics.” |The Kaiser-i-Hind says :—* For the first time in modern 
Asiatic history has the Asiatic gained mastery over a disciplined and well- 
equipped European army. Asia has, indeed, taught many things to Europe in 
times gone by. It is on the detritus of the glorious Asiatic civilisation of the 
past, of which every enlightened Asiatic ought to be proud, that the civilisation 
of the West is founded. The West has in turn taught the East some magni- 
ficent, albeit melancholy, lessons in the art of war. Is it a wonder that the 
Asiatic has but too willingly profited by and even improved on them? More: 
he has shown what he is capable of, and though the West may scoff at the 
Kast and run down the Asiatic, while arrogating to itself the monopoly of 
wisdom and power, it may be taken for granted that with the march of 
evolution the Asiatic is bound once more to hold sway over the European. 
The period may be far off, but it is destined to come.’ ] 


2. “Sir Alfred Lyall, the eg-Licutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
recently discoursed on the political situation in 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s specch Central and Eastern Asia before a meeting of the 
on the political situation in Central Asian Society............. He counsels a policy 
~—— aot ¢ as 4, Of conciliation, and suggests the need of a cia media 
pg age mo” toe tha purpose, In that policy of conciliation and 
compromise lies the most practical solution of the 

Eastern problem, and on our part we have not the least hesitation in 
supporting the well-considered views of Sir Alfred, Indeed, in one of our most 
recent issues we had already suggested a similar policy, observing that greater 
and lasting good to India and her people might be attained by a conci- 
liatory rather than a bitterly hostile policy, fanned into flames by inflam- 
matory articles of the type written by Sir Walter Lawrence in the National 
Review ahd by Mr. John Solano in the May number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Like ourselves, Sir Alfred attributes the present situation to the rivalry and 
mutual jealousy of England and Russia. Each step taken by’the former has been 
answered by the latter. Post has answered post and gun hasanswered gun, That 
haa been the Central Asian policy of the two rival Powers during the last fifty 
years, jealous of the supremacy of each other in all Asia, ‘the interests of 
both Europe and Asia now demand that this cat-and-dog condition of affairs 
should cease, and that sagacious and pacific statesmanship should intervene 
in order that a new departure might be taken--a departure which will not 
allow the rivals to cross each other’s path, while it will leave ample room for 
both to work out their respective destinies, ‘There was no remedy for barbarism 
and misgovernment, so certain as free commerce and open communications,’ 
This isno doubt true, but we cannot give our unqualified approval to this 
dictum. Free commerce implies free-will—that there are two parties who are 
willing to enter into a mutual agreement to trade freely and open up com- 
munications. It will never do to drag an unwilling party into such a bargain, 
and we have always condemned as mischievous and immoral the policy where- 
by a contracting party is dragged against its will into a trade treaty by reason 
of its weakness. ‘This is exactly what the British did in ‘Tibet. ‘They pestered 
and pestered the Dalai Lama, until he was sick unto death, to open up his 
country and have free trade with British India. They took advantage of his 
isolation and want of military strength, and having dragged him against his 
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will into the treaty of 1890 began to bully and intimidate him, with what results 
we all know. The Russians on their part do the same. ‘And then, when both 
come to close quarters, they become extremely jealous, as they have been in 
Persia, and talk first of zones of influence and spheres of interest, till at 
the psychological moment covert diplomacy gives way to open rupture. A 
conciliatory policy having a commercial basis would undoubtedly be a blessing, 
but the commercial basis should be of a really free character, It is disastrous 
that one party should try to steal a march over the other. It is in this race 
that collision often takes place, and while that rivalry lasts, weak States 
immeasurably suffer and become the victims of the rivalries and jealousies. 
of their more powerful neighbours, Hence, though we agree with Sir Alfred 
Lyall that a mutually frank and conciliatory policy of a well-defined character 
is better for the future peace of Asia and Europe, it must be borne in mind 
that such a policy should have no ulterior object behind it to be put into 
operation the moment an opportunity arises, for it is notorious, and the history 
of the past fifty years reminds us of it, that all through Russia’s difficulties have 
been England’s opportunities and vice versa, the latest instance of this being 
discreditable mission to Tibet while Russia is embroiled in a terrible conflict 
with Japan.” 


3. It is customary with the official class to praise the present regime as 
Ataek cick bolas the best and the most liberal on the face of the globe. 
the treatment accorded by Here is no doubt that it was so in times gone by, but 
Encland and America to tho during the past century so many evils have crept into. 
people of India and the Phi- the administration that it compares unfavourably with 
lippines respectively. 1. Gy, Ven the despotic and irresponsible sway of the Muham- 
—" Pritta (121), %h madan rulers. Under Moslem rule there was no distinc- 
tion of class and creed in India. Even Hindus were 
admitted to high and responsible posts, Besides, there was no drain of India’s 
money to foreign countries as at present, Nowadays crores of rupees are 
drained away from the country in the shape of salaries and pensions. The 
sons of the soil have no voice in the administration of their own country, and 
they are rigidly kept out of important posts under Government, If we compare 
India with the Philippines, we would naturally be struck with the vast differ- 
ence in the treatment accorded to their respective subject populations by the 
people of England and America. While our money is being steadily taken 
away to England, our industries crippled and ourselves burdened with taxes, 
the Americans spare no pains to improve the lot of the people of the Philippines, 
to educate them and to develop their indigenous industries. 


4. ‘“$8o long India has been the preserve only of the English people, but. 

| _ recently the Colonials have also begun to cast longing 

Pa an anc the Indian eves at Indian careers. ‘he Indian Civil Service is 
ghia hin (10), 5th June. Already open to all subjects of His Majesty, subject 
3 to the restriction that aspirants to the Service have to 

proceed to England to appear at the examination held there, ‘This necessarily 
involves great initial outlay, and it is only on account of the proverbial poverty 
of the Indians that very few of them find entrance into the Civil Service of 
their own country. To redress this manifest injustice the House of Commons 
assed some years back a resolution for holding simultaneous examinations for 
the Civil Service both in England and India, but owing to the jealousy of 


the Anglo-Indians it was shelved, and Indians were baulked of their just 


reward.,........ But now the persistent and illogical attempts of the Australians. 
to have the examination held in their own country for their special benefit 
has again brought the question to the front. ‘The Australians, of course, take 
their stand on the rampant sentiment of Imperialism which happens to be so 


aggressively blatant at the present moment. They contend that as loyal sons 


of the Empire they ought to have all the franchises and privileges of Englishmen. 
This argument may be logic&lly faultless, but is it doing justice to poor and 
helpless India that all sons of the Empire, legitimate and illegitimate, 


Australians and Cape Colonists, should be allowed to prey on her at their sweet. 


will? If so, the spirit of Imperialism will soon be India’s undoing and a 
death-blow to the Empire.” 
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5. A meeting of the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
was recently held in London under the presidency of 
_ Upon what does tho stabi- Lord George Hamilton, who passes off as a great 
salle Preacery rule in India gythority on Indian matters, and as such made a 
Kal (112), 10th June, speech on the effects of the propagation of Christian 
knowledge in India. In the course of his speech, 
His Lordship dilated on the vastness of India in size and population, and 
admitted that the Indians were in point of intelligence and conrage fully 
equal to Englishmen; but if this be so, why should a handful of Englishmen 
govern thirty crores of Indians? If the Indians are not inferior to Englishmen 
in courage and intelligence, should we not expect that they should be masters 
of the country, and the Englishmen in India, who only number a lakh and a 
half all told, their slaves? But we see just the reverse of this. In fact, on an 
average, one Englishman holds 2,000 Indians in subjection. Why should not the 
majority prevail over the minority and why should Indians pay taxes to, and re- 
main under the subjection of, an insignificant number of Englishmen, Lord 
George Hamilton answers the question by saying that it is the justice, clemency 
and patience of the British that enable a handful of thein to hold sway over vastly 
superior numbers, He also opined that the officers of the Hast India Company 
were pious and God-fearing Christians. Now, the most prominent of these 
officers were Clive and Hastings. Now if these two are to be considered as 
God-fearing, we must hold that forgery and oppression of helpless women 
are most acceptable to God and to the religion of Christ. Lord George Hamilton 
considers men like Havelock, Lawrence and Irere, who were guilty of blowing 
innocent men at the cannon’s mouth at the time of the Mutiny, to ba God-fear- 
ing. Surely, we must change our definition of a God-fearing man, if men like 
the above are to be included in the category. Our late Secretary of State went 
on, after paying a high compliment to British officers for their justice and 
clemency, to combat the view that India is held by the British at the 
present day by the sword. If India is not really held by the sword, let 
our rulers lay it down for a month. We shall then be convince of the 
fallacy of the above view. His Lordship next dilated upon the hold, which 
the elevated principles of Christianity had upon the minds of Anglo-[ndivns, 
This, too, is a fallacious assertion, for surely we are not to believe that Chris- 
tianity sanctions the infliction of the curses of poverty and servitude upon other 
people. It is not the exalted principles of the Christian religioa, which have 
maintained the stability of British rule in India, but the want of wisdom, union 
and manliness among the Indians themselves. [Elsewhere the paper describes 
the sentiments of an imaginary Indian, who is represented as having been 
intensely aggrieved at the miseries and servitude of his fellow-countrymen 
and as being ready to sacrifice himself for ameliorating the lot of the next 
generation, He is, however, doubtful, writes the paper, whether such an act 
of sacrifice is calculated to bring about the desired result and also whether his 
example would be followed by his compatriots. | 


6. Whatever period of Indian history we take, we find instances of trea- 
chery in abundance. In fact, there is not a page of 

Alleged prevalence among our history, which is not disfigured by some instance 
the Indians of the vice of oy other of treachery. It is saddening to ‘retlect that 
nonce nr oy er many a time in our country’s story it is our own 
Yl (112), 10th June. countrymen who, hy becoming traitors to their mother- 
land, have facilitated the task uf conquest by foreign 

rulers. ‘Lreachery to our country is unfortunately a very common failing of our 
countrymen, It prevails almost in every rank of native society, and although 
it is worse than a dangerous disease, we do not find any measures taken for 
checking its spread, much less for stamping it out. Nay, our present rulers may 
be said to have fostered the growth of the disease among us, Did they not for 
the first time in our country’s history use the Indians in fighting against their 
fellow-countrymen ? All Indians, who are in the service of the British, whether 
in the army or in any of tke Civil Departments, are practically so many traitors to 
their country. We cannot even count the number of such traitors. It is impos- 
sible to say how many lakhs or crores of them exist to-day. Their acts of treachery 
may not’ be of equal importance, but the fact cannot be denied that the 
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disease is rampant throughout the country, and that itis not considered 
inglorious to grow fat on the spoils of treachery. Patriotism is at a very low 
ebb, and treachery to one’s country is looked upon almost as a virtue. The 
paper next proceeds to give an instance of alleged treachery on the part of 
some Brahmin priests in a Hindu temple at the time of the First Nepal War, 
and observes that the Brahmin priests, in giving information to the British 
about the movements of the Gurkhas, committed an act of gross treachery 
to their country and religion, for the Gurkhas (protectors of cows) professed 
the same religion asthe Brahmins. The paper hopes that the virtue of 
patriotism would in future come to be duly prized by the Indians, as through 
its growth alone they can hope for the emancipation of their country. 


7. Lord Curzon advocated in a recent speech in England the appointment 
| of permanent Viceroys for India, but the system 
Lord Curzon’s advocacy of appointing pro-consuls for limited periods is a very 
of the 4 fsewiany te of © ancient one, and indeed dates back to the time of 
permanent Viceroy for India. 
Bombay Samachar (57), the Roman Empire. It is, therefore, difficult even 
11th June, for a skilled diplomat like Lord Curzon to convince 
the conservative John Bull about the wisdom of 
giving it up all at once. The stock arguments employed in support of Lord 
Curzon’s contention are that the period of five years is much too short for a 
Viceroy to leave his impress upon the administration, that the first two or 
thfee years are taken up in grasping the details of administration, and that 
after these are mastered the Viceroy finds very little time to introduce reforms 
and is called away from his post without getting an opportunity of secing how 
any particular reform, introduced by him, works in practice. There is some 
truth in these arguments, but they are not sufficiently convincing to convert 
one to Lord Curzon’s view. If proper care is exercised in selecting only able 
and experienced politicians to fill the Viceroy’s post, they need not waste three 
years in learning the routine of their office.and can initiate necessary reforms 
very carly in their career. If, in exceptional cases, their work remains 
incomplete, Government have the right of extending their term by one or two 
ears, and we see this has actually been done in the case of Lord Curzon. 
f the Presidents of the French and the American Kepublics hold their 
respective offices only for five years, we see no reason why an Indian Viceroy 
should hold office permanently. 


8, “The results of the inquiry instituted by Lord Curzon into the relative 
proportion of the State patronage enjoyed by Euro- 

Government of India Ree peans and natives have been published. ‘The tables, 
solution re the relutive pro- gnnexed to the Resolution, afford very interesting 
pores A oe und Kuro- information regarding the number and proportion of 
tudes f India (11), 10th the appointments held by Kuropeans and Kurasians 
June. ) and by natives in the various departments of the 
State in the different provinces as well as in the 

Imperial Service at five different periods beginning with 1867. ‘The value of 
the inquiry and of the Resolution passed upon it consists in this: that as regards 
the past, the Government is ina position to claim that there has been a pro- 
gressive increase in the employment of natives and a progressive decline in 
the emploYment of Europeans ; and secondly, the Government allirms that its 
general policy is to restrict rather than to extend European agency. If this is 
borne in mind, the future may give more satisfaction than the past, and froma 
practical standpoint we have to safeguard the future rather than bemoan the 
irrevocable. As an answer to the charge that ‘ Europeans and Eurasians enjoy 
a dsproportionate share of State patronage,’ as the Resolution puts it, and not, 
be it noted, an increasing share of such patronage, the statement that there has 
been a decline inthe employment of Europeans is somewhat beside the point, 
Indeed, the very admissionssmade by Government in a way corroborate the 
charge, for they are to the effect that there was a disproportion, which the 
Government has been endeavouring to abate : the critics have merely to add that 
the process has been unnecessarily slow, and that the pace admits of considerable 
improvement, We recognise, howover, that the charge is one which it is 
difficult to meet directly, and probably the Government has endeavoured to meet 


it in the only way in which it could be met. An adequate answer to the charge 


} 
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would involve a discussion of the qualifications required for the various depart- 
ments and for the various appointments concerned, and a further discussion as 
to the extent to which those qualifications are to be found in the natives 
of the soil in the different provinces, and to which they are ready to 
avail themselves of the openings for employment in the different depart- 
ments. Such discussions by officials seeking to justify their own conduct 
are worse than useless. Principles enunciated after a controvorsy has 
arisen are too often, though perhaps unconsciously, framed so as to meet 
the desired conclusion, Lord Curzon has laid down a principle of elastic 
application by declaring that ‘the rule of India being a British rule, the 
tone and standard should bo set by those who have created and are 
responsible for it.’ Is the capacity to set the required tone and standard 
found exclusively in those who have created and are responsible for British 
rule? If it is, the exclusion of natives from the higher ranks of civil employ- 
ment is to be justified not on ‘principle,’ but by the alleged impossibility 
of finding qualified natives for the appointments, If natives can be found who 
could preserve the tone and the standard introduced and required by British 
rule, how is their exciusion consistent with the Quecon’s Proclamation? To 
take a concrete example, would it be impossible to tind a native lawyer to do 
the duties which Sir ‘I. Raleigh discharged as a Legil Member? The charge 
against Government does not aim so high, but a similar question may be asked 
with greater force in the lower ranks of the public service.”’ 


9. In his speech in closing the Budget debate in March last, His Excellency 
il cits ta 2 Lord Curzon tried to meet, by an ingenious mani- 
ween sere uu’ pulation of statistics, the popular complaint about 
Europeans having a monopoly of all high, important and responsible posts 
under Government to the exclusion of the sons of the soil. His Excellency 
ne maintained at tae time that the policy of the British Government in 

ndia was more liberal than that of other European Governments in Asia ! 
A Government Resolution putting forth the same contention was issued at 
Calcutta on the 4th instant. It is certainly most reprehensible that the Viceroy 
should not realize the true meaning of the popular complaint or deliberately 
distort it. Nobody ever denied that natives held an overwhelming majority 
of the total number of posts under Government, and that only a very small 
minority of them were held by Europeans. The gist of the popular grievance lies 
in the superior and responsible posts not being conferred upon natives in due 
proportion. It is quite beside the mark to answer this contention by saying that 
natives hold the majority of posts under Government. What we compiain 
of is that natives are gradually losing all their administrative capacity because 
they are kept out of all important posts, and that British policy in India 
is alone responsible for this. Again, it is extremely unfair to draw a 
comparison between Indians and the peoples of other half-civilised countries 
in Asia. A comparison could easily have been made nearer home if the Viceroy 
liked. Under Akbar’s rule there were 414 posts of Generals and Subhas, Of 
these, 44 or 11 per cent. were held by Hindus. Under the British Government, 
there are =,373 posts carrying a salary above Ks, 10,000 a year, and of these 60 
or only 2 per cent. are held by Natives! Why did not Lord Curzon select the 
French settlement of Pondicherry for purposes of comparison instead of taking 
out-of-the-way countries, The Legislative Council at Pondicherry is nota farce 
like the Legislative Councils in India, but the elected members have a real voice 
in itsdeliberations and have even the privilege of sending a representative to the 
Senate in Paris, The same is the case in Algeria. If the British were to follow 
the example of these French possessions, they would have to admit 28 members to 
the British Parliament. Lord Curzon could also have takon the example of Cuba, 
which the Americans recently took from Spain, but delivered it soon from the 
bonds of subjection, ‘The Americans are also about to restore independence to 
the Philippines in Asia! ‘The people of these islands are certainly not more 
intelligent or civilised than our countrymen, and yet the former are privileged 
to elect three out of eight Councillors to the Governor’s Oouncil, The above 
facts will show how hollow is Lord Curzon’s boast about British liberality being 
unexampled. Neither Lori Curzon nor his countrymen are unaware of thes 
things, but they pretend to be ignorant of them, How are they, then, to be 
awakened from their pretended slumber ? 
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10. The persistent agitation carried on in a yee Press against me 
selfish policy pursued by Government in strictly 
ap ennannen glee htaten eaiaeeink the higher offices of State as close pre- 
serves for Europeans and Eurasians bas at last 
succeeded in eliciting a lengthy reply from the Government of India. The 
arguments employed by Government to justify their position are so grossly 
fallacious and so transparently hollow that it would not be at all surprising if 
the Resolution embodying the Government reply, so far from silencing the 
critics, only served to fan the smouldering embers of the controversy into a 
fierce conflagration. Lord Curzon prides himself on the fact that the number 
of Indians drawing salaries between Rs. 800 and Rs, 1,000 per mensem rose 
from 4 to 92 during the last 35 years, but has not the standard of education 
among natives risen more than a hundred fold during the same period? Does 
Lord Curzon consider India to be as barbarous to-day as it was a generation 
ago? Can Lord Curzon be unaware of the fact that the powerful section of the 
community represented by the educated Indians was conspicuous only by its 
absence at that time? We think that if Government had, in comparing the 
numbers of natives and Europeans in the public service, also given the figures of 
the total native and European population in the country, they would havo 
revealed quite a different tale. If we only compare the vast native population 
with the 150,000 Europeans in India all told, the picture of the disparity 
between their relative employmént by the State is quite complete. Again, a 
comparison of the relative education of - native and Kuropean employés in 
Government service would have furnished some startling results. It is 
certainly absurd and fatuous to deny the patent fact that even a [urasian just 
fresh from the 6th standard has less difficulty in entering Government service 
than a fully qualified Indian graduate. 


11. Ifeart-rending accounts of the miseries endured by Hajis on their 
way from Mecca to LKgypt reach our oars now 
Alieged sufferings of the and then, and it is but meet that some steps should 
Hajis on their way ‘rom he taken by the authorities concerned for the safety 
ee of this pi d unoffending class. We recentl 
Akhbar-cel[slam (55), 8th pious = an¢ uno en Ins Cass. c recently 
June. learnt from a Haji that his caravan was attacked by 
a body of Bedouins numbering sixty, and that the 
party were robbed of all their valuables and beaten mercilessly, some of them 
- being even killed in the affray. The Hajis earnestly look to the British 
Government for the protection of their lives and property. 


12, “The Bishop of Worcester, while taking stock of the Christian 
mission work in India the other day, was candid enough 

Christian missionaries and to acknowledge that the anticipations of the pioneers 
ne see ge 4). 7th Of missionary activity in this country had not been 
Ping Saige er fulfilled, that ‘ the idea that there was a large harvest 
of educated Hindus waiting to be reaped by the 
Christian Church had not been realized.’ They had found, he declared, that 
‘these educated Hindus, though prepared to talk Christian language, had not 
the slightest intention of becoming Christians,’ But, while confessing to so 
much disillusionment, the Bishop said that those engaged in the missionary work 
in India were not inclined to be in the least discouraged, and asa test of howthe - 
Christian cause is faring in India, he pointed to the last census, showing that 
the Christians had increased very much more than any other section of the 
Indian community...........+. But the Indian missionaries know full well 
that this increase does not mean the spread of true Christianity in the 
country, and that the spirit of Christ is conspicuously absent in most of 
the converts,......... Indians have always welcomed the Christian missionary 
as a school-master, as the dispenser of help and encouragement to the poor and 
the needy to equip them forethe battle of life, as the provider of refuge to the 
suffering and the outcast, and as such he will always be welcomed in the future. 
To be perfectly frank, we shall always be grateful for the continuance of this 
pious work and shall even pray that the good people of Kurope and America, 
who have been paying for the work, may do so more liberally in future than in 
the past, but common honesty, demands that it should be made clear that it is 
for this philanthropic work alone that the educated Indians want these missions 
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in India, This attitude has been made clear to the Christian missionaries long 
since, and if, in spite of it, they persist in hoping for the conversion of India, it 
is certainly not the fault of the Indians, and they will never be accused, we hope, 
of profiting by the labours of the missionaries under false pretences.’’ 


13. The present system of keeping a reserve native force entails a 
ye needless waste of money without securing any corres- 

N aces a hee the ponding advantage. So far as we are aware the reser- 
Pandit (84), 8th Juno. vists have never yet been called upon to take the ficld. 
Besides, by being enrolled in the reserve force, they 

forfeit all prospects of promotion in the army and of securing a pension after 
completing their period of service. ‘They also find it difficult to obtain suitable 
employment in civil life and are liable to be called away once a year for 
manceuvres, ‘heir knowledge of military drill, being refreshed only at the 
interval of a year, is hazy and practically useless. Whero is, then, the good of 
maintaining a system which, while being costly, is neither beneficial 
to Government nor to the reservists themselves? We think Government 
will do well to utilise the money, which is now uselessly spent on main- 
taining the native reserve force, for increasing the strength of the regular 


native army. 


14. Whatever Anglo-Indian officials, or the Finance Minister, or even the 
: eae Viceroy may say about the excellence, economy and 
Extension of irrigation efficiency of the British administration of the country, 


ired f improving the ; | 
cmaiisien of tho Tedien agri- there is no gainsaying the fact that the Indian Gov- 


culturist. ernment has failed deplorably in doing its duty by 
Udyamotkarsh (144), 30th the Indian rayat in the matter of irrigation. Our 
May. present rulers do not seem to be suflicicntly alive to 


the benefits of irrigation. ‘The contrast between their policy in this respect 
and that of the former rulers of India is striking. The Irrigation Commission 
seem fortunately to have realised the importance of irrigation and have made 
wise recommendations for a systematic extension of irrigation works throughout 
the country. If there is one thing that will improve the prospects of agricul- 
ture in India, it is the extension of irrigation, and Government cannot, 
therefore, do betier than carry out the recommendations of the Commission. 
In this connection, however, we would utter one word of caution, and that is that 
the works to be undertaken should not be big and costly canals, but the 
digging and repair of small tanks and wells. The former have been tried in 
the past and are found to be not remunerative at all. ‘lhe latter should, 


therefore, now be given a trial. 


15. “It was announced last week that the Collector of the Nilgiris has 
selected a site at Coonoor for the Pasteur Institute for 

Proposed establishment of Southern India, and that the approval of Government 

a Pasteur Institute in South- has been asked for the same. ‘This intimation has, 
sg ag (24), 8th once more, drawn public attention to the inconveni- 
peg Eng. cols. ence and expense people seeking the Pasteur cure for 
rabies are put to, and naturally a suggestion has been 

once more made for the location of a Pasteur institute in some convenient 
centre, where people from the different parts of the country could easily flock 
as svon as they found themselves in need of the Pasteur treatment, At 
present, the Kasauli Institute is almost out of the reach of patients of small 
means, and it might be doubted if the new institution in Southern India, now 
proposed to be located at Coonoor, will go far in providing those facilities which 
Government have in contemplation. One such institution situated almost at 
‘the northernmost corner of India, and the other in nearly the extreme south, 
cannot be of much benefit to the bulk of the population ; we, therefore, wish 
that the Government of India may select some central site for the location of 
the institution Mr. Phipps has kindly presented to the country. If this 
cannot be done, then let us at least have another establishment of the 
kind in some convenient place in the Bombay Presidency to which people 
from the central parts of the country could resort conveniently and without 


‘much delay.”’ 
con 319——5 
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16. One of our representatives waited on Mr. D. E. Wacha, Joint 
i a General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, 
may | rovinc om and obtained from him authoritative information about 
ference and the Industrial : ; 
Exhibition to be held in con- the reasons for the abandonment of this year’s Pro- 
nection with the next Indian vincial Conference and about the preparations for the 


N yore Ber - forthcoming Industrial Exhibition to be held in 
wa” agar (9°), eonnection with the Indian National Congress. Mr. 


Wacha told our representative that it was usual for 
the leaders of district towns to invite the Conference to be held in their midst, 
and that the Bombay Presidency Association on receiving such an invitation 
settled all the details in connection with the gathering. This time, 
said Mr. Wacha, it was expected that the people of Surat would invite the 
Conference to be held in their city, but as they had shown themselves to be 
quite apathetic about the matter, and as the people of Bombay were too much 
engrossed with making preparations for the Congress, the plan of holding the 
Conference had to be postponed till next year. Asked as to the advisability of 
holding the Industrial Exhibition some two months before the Congress so that 
it might not be eclipsed by the superior attractions of the politica! gathering, 
Mr. Wacha said that the plan was not feasible as it was intended to give special 
prominence to agriculture at the next exhibition, and seeds and implements, 
which had been ordered out from England and America for being placed on view 
at the exhibition, were not expected to arrive till December. As for the 
Congress dwarfing the Industrial Exhibition, Mr. Wacha assured our represent- 
ative that there was no fear of such a thing happening this year, as it was the 
special aim of Congress leaders in Bombay to make this year’s exhibition the 
grandest of its kind. 


17. “ The address of the Sdétdéra Municipality to Lord Lamington prayed 

for relieving it of all debts incurred on account 

His on gg te of plague measures and for an extension of the 
“we ee ee stn “i ap ts of trial by JULY o00-----s In regard to plague 
Jimee-Jamshed (24), 9th Gebts and relief in plague expenditure, His Excel- 
June, Eng. cols. lency could not help reminding the Municipality 
) that Government have ‘to consider the claims of 

other cities and places, that they cannot be too generous in one case without 
injury to others, It is to be hoped that this aspect of the difficulty will 
be carefully borne in mind by the Satara Municipality and many other 
bodies who are anxious to see themselves completely relieved of plague 
charges and to get the expenditure incurred in the suppression of the Pe 
recognised as an Imperial obligation. We are, doubtless; in favour of the 
authorities dealing as generously as they could with the Municipalities, espe- 
cially with those possessing scanty resources, but it is open to question if it 
would be prudent to relieve the Municipalities altogether of their obligation to 


combat the disease. Plague has proved itself to be essentially a disease of fiith ; 


deliberate and long neglect of sanitation has been shown to be at the bottom of the 
mischief almost everywhere, and whatever muy have to be urged in favour of 
regarding the campaign against it as an Imperial obligation, it would be also worth 
while considering if, by doing so, Government would not be indirectly putting a 
premium, so to say, on municipal indifference in the country.......... The 
apathy and indifference which now exist, not only among the Municipalities, 
but among the population generally, in regard to sanitation can be effectively 
‘eured only by making ‘them pay for the consequences of their neglect. In short, 
we should, while recommending a generous treatment of the Municipalities 
that are deserving of such consideration, discountenance any suggestion which 
is made to relieve them entirely of any part of their obligatious, and thereby 
adding to the risks of perpetuating their indifference and apathy in the discharge 
of the most important of their duties. As regards the extension of the privilege 
of trial by jury, we have nbdthing but a cordial support to lend to the prayer of 
the Sdtéra Municipal Corporation. There can be no doubt that the extension 
‘of the jury system to what are called even the backward parts of the country 
would tend to the dispensing of better, justice and to the strengthening of the 
foundations of British rule in India. We have, no doubt, heard much about 
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the vagaries of native juries, but the records of the law courts clearly prove 
that native juries are by no means worse than others, that their vagaries are 
by no means more serious than those of English juries in the several provinces 
of India. In our opinion, S4tira ought to have long since received the 
privilege it has been praying for. But somehow it has been hitherto denied to 


it, and we hope that its prayer will now be granted without much further 
delay.” 


18, ‘* His Excellency Lord Lamington was presented with an address b 
et dodee oe te the Satara Municipality on his way from Mahdbalesh- 
deus eet purty (31), 91 War to Poona.... . Lord Lamington’s reply promises 
to give nothing more than a sympathetic considera- 
tion to the grievances set forth in the address. So far as plague expenditure is 
concerned, we are not unaware of the difficulties Government have to face....... 
But it is also a fact that our Municipalities have been unnecessarily and unrea- 
sonably burdened with an expenditure which can be cut down to reasonable 
bounds or equitably shared by Government. ‘l’o our surprise, we find that 
the question is being shelved from year to year. Government stick to the view 
that owing to the insanitary condition of several towns and cities, it is not possi- 
ble to stamp out plague. How can these cities be sanitarily improved if 
sufficient funds are not available? As regards the extension of the privilege of 
trial by jury, we entirely support the prayer of the Satd4ra Municipality, Stara 
should have long before this received the privilege, and we hope that Govern- 
ment will now be pleased to grant it without further delay.”’ 


19. “ Aftera —_—— deliberation, it has at last been resolved to create 
tik ae ee S pecial. Magisterial Benches from among the Justices 
of the Peace as Honorary 12 Bombay, and a list has beon carefully prepared of 
Presidency Magistrates in those whom the Bombay Government has considered 
Bombay. fit for the post. ‘The listis, for the present, a restricted 
Rdst Goftdr (29), 5th June, gone, ag the measure might be taken for the time being 
Eng, cols. : . 
to be only tentative, but should the proposed Benches 
succeed in asserting their usefulness, they will be gradually extended by the addition 
of other names. The scheme is calculated to raise the status of the ‘ great 
unemployed,’ as the Justices have come to be humorously termed, whose only 
prerogative has, hitherto, practically hung on the privilege granted them of. 
returning a substantial number of Councillors to the local Municipal Corporation, 
As the cases to be sent before them for trial would be of a minor character, no 
‘profound knowledge of law or a close acquaintance with its technicalities will 
be required, and no fear, therefore, need be entertained about the scheme 
proving a failure upon that ground. Even a tyro, unacquainted with the 
rudiments of law but endowed with an ordinary share of’ commonsense, can 
properly decide the issues raised in cases similar to those which the Justices 
will have to decide, provided he gives an attentive ear to the evidence which 


is forthcoming. A safeguard against all serious errors in judgment is provided — 


in the joint decision of several heads, as no Court will consist of less than four 
Magistrates sitting at a time, and the decision of the majority would be cone 
sidered as conclusive. Jf we follow the trend of public opinion correctly, 
the Courts of the Justices would, we think, turn out to be more popular in the 
long run than the regular Magisterial Courts by reason of the admixture in 
them of the native element. The list of the Gazetted Justices consists mostly 
of natives in close touch with the requirements of the city and its people, and 
their Courts would find greater favour with the people than those of European 
Magistrates presiding singly in their Courts. Occasional visits of the salaried 
Magistrates to the Courts of the Justices would heighten the efficiency of the 
Courts, and their presence would be essential at the outset, and should be more 
frequent for the first few months till the new incumbents are perfectly familiar 
with the routine of their work.......... Except for one conspicuous failing, the 
list of the Gazetted Justices is all that is desired. flere and there one notices .a 
_ preponderance given to wealth over intelligence and learning, which tends to 
Saaaaae from the utility of the body asa band of efficient workers.”’ 


te 
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20. We hope the Government of Lord Lamington will deal leniently with 
the case of Mr. J, M. Cursetji and recommend the grant 
Ve Request to the Bombay of a full pension to him as prayed for in his petition 
i Government to deal leniently +, the Secretary of State for India. On perusing 
| with Mr, J. M. Cursetji, ex- Mr. Jehanoir’ tite lattes tothe Bosker @ 
Deputy Collector. girs covering letter to the bombay Govern- 
Sénj Vartamdén (79), 9th ment, one is forced to the conclusion that there is 
June ; Jém-eeJamshed (24), a clear difference of opinion between the Governor 
10th June. himself and his Councillors as regards his case. 
| In the interview so graciously granted to him by the 
Governor, the latter promised him his most active sympathy, but could not 
give him any assurance about the decision his Government might come to in the 
matter. As was fully expected, Mr. Jehangir subsequently received a very 
disappointing reply, in which Government did no more than absolve him from 
the obligation of paying the costs of the suit, We hope, however, Gov- 
ernment would extend their sympathy to his present unfortunate condition and 
recommend the Secretary of State to grant him a liberal pension. [The 
Jim-e-Jamshed observes:—Mr. Jehangir has given offence to the Bombay 
Government through a misguided sense of dignity, and has by this time 
suffered abundantly for his past conduct, “ Forget and forgive ’’ has ever been 
the motto of the British since they came to India. It has never been their policy 
to slay the slain, and so we earnestly implore His Excellency and his advisers 
A ‘to recommend his case for favourable consideration to the Secretary of State. | 


91. A Bombay correspondent writes to the Kesari:—On the 1st of this 
month, an Assistant Post Master in one of the City Post 

_ Fine imposed upon the Pre- Offices in Bombay asked the packers to carry the 
1 sideniey _ — ment postal bags upstairs. This they refused to do, alleg- 
p=: Be snehane. . ing that it was coolie’s work. A report was made 
f Kesari (116), 7th June. in the matter, and the Presidency Post Master, Mr. 
it Jardine, sent for the packers and abused and assaulted 
i | them. A complaint was lodged against him for this before Mr. Dracup, who 
fined Mr. Jardine Rs. 5. I wonder why the case was not reported in any of 


the English papers in Bombay. 


i 22. There are a number of sharpers in Ahmedabad who make it their 
i business to wait assiduously upon Government officers 

__ A warning to officers inthe and spread reports among the public of their alleged 
Hii | Ahmedabad ee on influence and intimacy with them. ‘They trade upon 
i me the eredulity of the public and accept bribes for using 
: Hitechchhu (64), 9th June. their so-called influence with officials. Recently, a 
kunbi accused of cutting a tree belonging to Govern- 

ment gave Rs. 200 to one of these men who promised to secure his acquittal. 
We would warn Government officers to be strictly on their guard against 


receiving such questionable visitors. 


23. A correspondent writes to the Native Opinion :—“ Lord Lamington’s 
Government is certainly entitled to public gratitude 

The ravages of locusts in for at last attempting to grapple with the great 
a | the Bombay he gy > * 54, Calamity in the shape of the ravages of locusts, which 
| cae ih = gy (o)» has. befallen the Presidency. It would have been 
better if this had been done at least three months 
earlier. But better late than never. The faé has gone forth to every village 
for the destruction of locusts, and a reward of half an anna per seer of these 
insects, killed and produced at the Mamlatdar’s or Mahalkari’s office as the 
case may be, has been offered. ‘The people ought to have anticipated Gov- 
ernment in the matter of killing the pests. Let us hope that now at least 
they will respond heartily to the efforts of Government in their behalf, If 
they do not, the crops of the’ next year, too,. will be devoured by these terrible 
insects. Here comesin the question of relief for the damage already suffered. 
~The Commissioner, 8. D., warns the people that no reliéf will be granted to those 
who do not assist in killing the locusts. Thatsome relief must be granted, goes 
without saying. But how and to what extent are questions which are 
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difficult to answer, as the damage is not uniform everywhere, and it also 
greatly varies in individual cases. The best course will be to call for appli- 
cations with satisfactory proof of the damage done, and to deal with them 
separately. This will, no doubt, increase official work very considerably, but 
that cannot be avoided, if the interests of the people and of the public revenue 
are both to be consulted,”’ 


24, The locusts have committed such terrible ravages in the Ratnégiri 
District that the agriculturists have been reduced to an 
unspeakably sad plight. They have been submitting 
memorial after memorial to 


Ravages of locusts in the 
Ratnagiri District and a 


request to Government to 
deal leniently with the rayats, 

Satya Shodhak (137), 5th 
June; Prekshak (39A), 7th 


June. 


the authorities, re- 
presenting the gravity of the losses they have sustained 
and praying for remissions of land revenue. We 
do not know what measures the authorities propose 


to adopt in the matter. It is reported that as mangoes 
and jack fruits, which have this year been destroyed by the locusts, do not come 
under the category of ‘‘ crops,’ Government will not sanction any remissions of 
land revenue to the rayats. If this be true, we beg to state that in fixing assess- 
ments it is not “ crops”’ alone that are taken into consideration, but the entire 
produce of the land is taken into account. If the agriculturists do not obtain 
remissions this year they will be reduced to absolute penury. The other day the 
Commissioner, 8. D., publicly notified to the agriculturists that they should 
expect no remissions if they failed to assist the authorities in the destruction 
of locusts. Such a notification was highly improper, inasmuch as it indicated 
an inclination on the part of Government to evade the grant of remissions on 
some hollow pretext or other. We hope the local authorities will prevail upon 
Government to take a more sympathetic view of the rayats’ present situation. 
[The Prekshak writes:—While the rayat is sorely anxious about the safety of 
his crops owing to the ubiquitous presence of locusts in the Presidency, the 
officers of Government are seriously concerned about the collection of land 
revenue, and are taking steps to prevent a deficit in the Government ‘Treasury 
in consequence of the non-recovery of Government dues. The Collector of 
Satdra has issued a notification that the villagers are expected to co-operate 
earnestly with the authorities in destroying the locusts. So far there is nothing 
to complain about in the notification, but it goes on to state that those who will | 
not obey the order about assisting the authorities should not expect the least 
remission of land revenue, ‘his latter part cf the notification sounds very 
strange in our ears. We donot know whether the Collector thinks it possible 
for a handful of villagers to destroy myriads of locusts, but if he does not 
think so and has issued the notification under the orders of the higher 
authorities, we trust he will exercise due discretion in enforcing the penalty. | 


25, “The Government of Bombay have issued a long resolution on the 
, subject of building fines in the Presidency.......... 
Government Resolution Even those who find reasons to be dissatisfied with 


on the subject of building 
fines in the Presidency. 
Jdm-eeJamshed (24), Lith 
June, King. cols.; Mumba 
Vaibhav (123), 11th June, 


the concessions that have been made will acknowledge 
that Lord Lamington and his advisers have been 
more liberal than their predecessors. The Resolution 
points out that ‘the majority of the officers consulted 
are of opinion that building forany purpose has not 
been discouraged by the rules and orders now in force, and that further con- 
cessions will have little or no effect in mitigating overcrowding.’ In another 
part of the Resolution we find Government themselves endorsing the opinion 
that ‘the poorer classes, owing to their gregarious instincts and fear of robbery, 
will not be induced to move to open country, and it is probable that the 
concessions will benefit those in least need of them.’ ‘Thus two most powerful 
arguments that have been employed to induce Government to make their 
assessments and other demands lighter do not seem to have appeared sulficienily 
convincing to them, and under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
they are disinclined to be liberal. But they have at least done something 
to meet popular wishes: they have had the courage to confess that there have 
‘been misconceptions on the part of some of their officers, as there may have 
been some misunderstandings on the part of the public, in regard to the fines 
and assessments to be levied, and that in some cases the fines demanded 
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have been considerably in excess of what they ought to be.......... For our 
part we should have rejoiced if Government had attached more weight to 
the opinion expressed ‘ by a few officers that the reservation of a right of 
revision of the assessment after fifty years causes some discouragement to building, 
and that perpetual leases would be preferred.’ This opinion is based on facts 
which cannot be controverted, and Lord Lamington’s Government would have 
done a substantial service to the Presidency if they had shown themselves to 
be willing to act uponit......... Unhappily the public have no such great 
faith in fro judgment and moderation of the Settlement Officers as Government 
seem to have, and, therefore, the assurance given in the Resolution, to the effect 
that the assessments would not be revised in an arbitrary or inequitable 
manner, cannot be a sufficient inducement to people to construct ‘ most 
substantial buildings in corfidence that legitimate profit on them will not be 
affected by any action on the part of Government.’.......... It must be 
admitted, however, that His Excellency has certainly shown more liberality 
and foresight in grappling with this most important question than his prede- 
cessors, and we are not without hope that in the light of future experience his 
Government will strive still more to remove the difficulties in the way of 
shifting urban population from overcrowded areas to open spaces outside towns.” 
{The Mumbai Vaibhav writes:-——-The Government Resolution on the subject 
of building fines is somewhat vaguely worded, and it is rather difficult to follow 
its intricate provisions. It is no wonder if those whose duty it would be to 
exforce these provisions find themselves at sea in grasping their purport, ‘The 
consequence of this would be that some men, who might erect dwellings on 
agricultural lands, would probably be made to pay heavy building fines and 
also a disproportionate extra assessment. ‘he Resolution will thus lead to no 
practical good. | 


26. ‘The want of a decent museum has been a reproach to Bombay. 
That a city like ours, with its variety of interests, its 
_ Alleged necessity of a pub- arts, industries and commerce, should have remained 
ae ey jodie VI)" 11 ,, 80 long without a collection of types worthy of it, 
June; Rést Goftér (29), Sth Argues strange neglect. But we are glad to see that 
June, Eng, cols. efforts are being made to supply the want. ‘The city 
ought soon to have a really representative collection 
under the impulse given by His Excellency the Governor. Our leading 
industrial and commercial houses, and the Native Chiefs and aristocracy gene- 
rally, have it in their power to provide a first-class museum for the capital of 
the Presidency, and we hope it will be possible for Government to keep it 
going, even after the large grant they intend to make for a suitabie building.” 
[The Rast Goftar writes :—“ If Bombay is at all to be provided with a museum 
and library worthy of the city, and on the lines of similar institutions in 
England and on the Continent, (:overnment must be prepared to spend a much 
larger sum than what. is said to be available for the purpose, ‘Che Government 
Resolution refers to the possibility of utilising the Crescent site for the proposed 
museum. But the raising of a building costing only about two lakhs of rupees 
on such a splendid site as the ‘Crescent’ must necessarily mar the symmetry 
of its surroundings. ‘The Crescent site is the most appropriate one for a 
museum, but the building must be in dimensions, beauty and ornamentation 
proportionate to the area upon which it is to stand, A stately Cathedral would 
make an excellent centre-piece for the site and also for the surrounding 
structures. But there seems to be a dearth of money everywhere, and even 
Government grudge to spend more than two and a half lakhs for the structure 
and its contents. Where is the necessity, then, of appointing a Committee 
to consider a scheme, which cannot possibly be accomplished within the grant 
at the disposal of the Government. Surely the Committee, however strong it 
may be, cannot make bricks without straw.’ | 


27. “We are glad to note that the Surat Fire Fund is fast accumulating, 


At 1 to G ; and we hope that it will soon exceed Rs, 50,000. 
to aha ge enttesems in the. chee good result is, in our opinion, chiefly due to the 


recent fire at Surat. benevolence of the Bombay Sethias, many of whom 
anus, Pratdeh (82), 4th ail originally from Surat. Funds are also being 


| collected in Baroda and other places,...... But when 
the people are thus discharging their duty, it seems very remarkable that 
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Government are quite silent over the matter. In olden days when princes of 
our own race ruled over us it was considered the primary duty of the State to 
contribute liberally to funds like these. But alas! thetimes arechanged. We 
still hope, however, that Government will not fail to discharge their duty by 
the unfortunate Golas of Surat by making sympathetic concessions to them, 
such as supplying them with timber gratis from Government forests, etc.”’ 


28, “This Department was established to save zamindars from the cruel 
clutches of the money-lender, and to enable them to 
Encumbered Estates De- protect their reputation and property and to enjoy the 
ern 8 ik Pia fruits of their own labour. We have, however, from 
a At ’ time to time, received heart-rending complaints against 
the working of the Department. No doubt, the Depart- 
ment affurds for the time being some sort of protection, but it has proved ruinous 
to the zamindars on account of the excessive cost of its maintenance and the undue 
interference on the part of native officials. We have many a time urged the 
necessity of bringing about an improvement in these two respects, but we regret 
nothing has been done as yet. We have received a communication from an intelli- 
gent zamindar with which we are fully in accord,excepting the suggestion to hand 
over the control of the Department to Collectors. We consider the existence of 
a separate officer necessary. The hands of the Collectors are already full and an 
additional burden to their duties will not be productive of good results. ‘The 
appointinents of Assistant and Deputy Managers and overseers should be done ° 
away with. The Manager should have one clerk for each district to assist him 
in examining the accounts and in carrying on correspondence with tue Mukh- 
tyarkar. ‘The rest of the work should be done through the Mukhtyarkars and 
Revenue Tapedars. The clerks should not belong to one class, and the Manager 
should be required to know the Bania seript well enough to read the account 
books for himself.” 


29. “The Customs Preventive staff at Kardchi are agitated over the 
increase of pay which has just been sanctioned to all 
Grievances of officers of grades in that Department in Bombay and Calcutta. 
= oe Department at [tig not unnaturally considered that the time has 
oe ee (15), gra arrived for the Department here also to be treated 
June. with similar liberality in justice to a staff of deserving 
officers, who have hitherto performed their arduous 
duties without complaint and in a manner which redounded to their credit. 
While the work here is almost the same as at Calcutta and Bombay, it is notorious 
that the establishment is undermanned, The conditions of service in the 
Department are hard, so much so that officers are required to be on duty at all 
hours and in all conditions of the weather, often for as long as 12 and 14 hours 
at astretch. The disparity between the salaries drawn in Sind and those at 
Calcutta and Bombay is so very marked that we would fain venture, in the 
interests of the public service, to draw the attention of our popular Collector of 
Customs to the matter in the hope that he will see fit to thoroughly investigate 
the matter with a view to taking the necessary steps to place the Department 
here on a similar footing to that at Calcutta and Bombay and thereby earn the 
gratitude of a very hard working and deserving body of subordinates.” 


Education. 


30. ‘The appointments of Mr. Justice Pratul Chandra Chatterjee and 

_. ir Subramanya Aiyer as Vice-Chancellors of the 

eee = on a Punjab and the Madras Universities are rightly held 
eT Wine Okatoaars of the by many thoughtful Indians as the holding forth of 
Madras and Punjab Univer- the olive branch by the respective Provincial Govern- 
sities. ments after the flood which has swept away the old 
j Sa ae (34), Sth Constitutions of the Indian Universities. Nothing 
ideseendn pet could have been better devised than these appointments 


to soothe the ruffled spirits of the opponents of the new Universities Act, and 
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both Lord Ampthill and Sir Charles Rivaz have shown that they are not only 
anxious for the restoration of harmony and good understanding after a period 
of stress and storm, but are prepared to make very substantial contributions to- 
secure this end, Will Lord Curzon think of being equally conciliatory P This 
is the question that is being pertinently asked in some quarters. To prove that 
Government are desirous of being fair to the educated Indians. they need not, of 
course, necessarily appoint native Vice-Chancellors...... . But considering the 
fact that the nomination of the new Senates would depend largely on the Vice- 
Chancellors, nothing could be so re-assuring to those who have been doubtful 
about the motives of Government in passing the Universities Act as the 
appointment of sober, thoughtful natives to this office, Under the circumstances 
we should welcome Lord Curzon following the example of Lord Ampthill and 
Sir Charles Rivaz, and Lord Lamington and Sir James La Touche following 
suit when their turn comes to appoint Vice-Chancellors to their respective 
Universities.” 


81. The subject of agricultural and technical education is engrossing the 
attention of all Indian politicians and publicists at the 
Agricultural and technical present day. It occupies an important place in the 
educaticn in India. 7 RP eer f Litton! bli like th 
Kesart (116), 7th June. eliberations of our political assemblies like the 
National Congress and the Provincial and District 
Conferences, and looking to the present condition of the country, it is but quite 
natural that this should be so, ‘Time was when our political assemblies thought 
of nothing else but increased political rights, and in the infancy of political 
agitation in any country the people naturally attach supreme importance to 
the elevation of their political status. In course of time, however, they begin 
to think of other matters and to urge them upon the notice of the authorities, 
The latter, too, begin gradually to attach importance to the wishes of the people. 
At first, the demands of the Indian National Congress were deemed to be 
utterly impracticable, and the movement was looked upon almost as treason- 
able in tendency. But with the addition of the Industrial Exhibition to the 
Congress, the attitude of the authorities has changed and become more sympa- 
thetic. Agricultural and technical education have recently acquired consider- 
able prominence in the deliberations of our political assemblies. What the 
people demand with regard to agricultural and technical education is that it 
rests with Government to take the initiative in the matter, inasmuch as land 
revenue is the principal source of income to Government. It is almost im- 
possible for private institutions to undertake the work of imparting agricultural 
instruction to the masses. Even in America the Government: spends a large 
amount of money upon agricultural education, although the people there are 
far more civilised and prosperous than the half-starved Indian rayat, whose 
holding is small and who has a number of persons to maintain upon the meagre 
income of his farm. Inthe time of the former rulers the rayat was fully master 
of his fields and enjoyed certain privileges which are denied to him now. The 
authorities complain that the Indian rayat is extravagant and fond oi litiga- 
tion. The complaint is utterly unfounded, but even if it were not so, Governinent 
ought certainly to teach him how to make two blades grow where one grows. 
now. for this he wants to be taught the value of manures and of scientific 
methcds of agriculture. What we have said about agricultural education equall 
holds good of technical education, Colonel Clibborn’s Committee had made 
some very good suggestions on this subject, but Government contented themselves 
merely with awarding some ten technical scholarships in passing orders On the 
‘Committee’s report. The people can do something more to stimulate the progress 
of technical education than they can do in respect of agricultural education, 
‘and men like the late Mr. Tata have shown practically that they are willing to 
take up their share of responsibility in the matter, and in our obituary notice of 
‘Mr. Tata we had exhorted cur Native Chiefs and wealthy merchants to emulate 
‘his example. The President of the Madras Provincial Conference made a 
‘similar suggestion in his inaugural address. We hope the exhortation will not 
fall upon deaf ears, and that we shall see something practical done in this. 
‘direction by our princes and merchants before the holding of the Industrial. 
Exhibition in connection with the next Indian National Congress. 
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32. We learn that some radical changes in spelling Marathi words will be 
i ee introduced in the revised Marathi text-books, A meet- 
ain crthdgtephicsl chalice: “6 of some leading Mahratta gentlemen was recently 
proposed to be introdnced in COnVened at Sir Bhalchandra Krishna’s house in Bom- 
the revised Marathi text- bay to protest against thesweeping changes proposed to 
books, oes be introduced in the revised text-books, It was decided 
PO aa phe 4 4 Vyay (21), to invite the opinions of leading Marathi authors and 
u Prakash . . 6 eas | ° ; 
(37), 9th June. journalists on the suitability or otherwise of the chang- 
, 8 proposed by the Vernacular Text Books Committee, 
and in the meantime to request the Committee to postpone the printing of 
the books. We wonder why Government should adopt these changes when 
the entire Marathi-speaking public is opposed to them. Marathi scholars will 
be rendering a distinct service to the language in placing their views on the 
subject before the public. [The Indu Prakdsh also comments adversely on 
the changes sought to be introduced in the revised text-books, | 


303. Kao Saheb K. N. Sane, the Marathi Member on the Vernacular Text 
Dayan Prakish (36), 9th Books Committee, has published a book on Marathi 
i Ss orthography, wherein he finds fault with the present 
recognised mode of spelling Marathi words and 
proposes a new system of hisown. This system has excited opposition from 
eminent Marathi authors. A meeting was also recently held in Bombay to 
protest against Mr. Sane’s system. We trust Government will, before adopting 
this system in connection with the revised Marathi text-books, take the opinion 
of other Marathi scholars upon its merits. 


34, Nearly nine years have elapsed since the question of constructing 
suitable buildings for primary schools in Bombay was 
_ Location of primary schools taken up by the Government of Lord Sandhurst, 
- pera» but it is to be regretted that nothing practical has 
adm-e-Jamshed (24), 9th ; . , 
June; Sénj Vartamdén (79), Yet been done in that direction, The Committee 
th June. appointed to inquire into the subject and to propose 
| a scheme for the construction of such buildings has 
submitted its report to Government, who have forwarded it to the [mprove- 
ment Trust for opinion. It remains to be seen whether the Trust is prepared 
to help Government in the matter. The ravages of plague during the last 
decade point to the urgency of erecting suitable buildings for schools without 
further delay, and it is to be regretted that in a matier of such vital importance 
Government should waste time in trying to shirk their responsibility. The 
scheme suggested by the Committee is well conceived, and we hope 
Government will not fail to carry it out. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar 
remarks. | 


35. ‘* For some years past the public of this Presidency have been aware 
that a small technical school bearing the name of the 

BP ag Bi sin 0 Brsicers ri late Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotalal is proposed to 
= Mackelial Bakar! at ries be established in Ahmedahad. Ifweremember aright, 
medabad. a Board of management consisting of the Collector, 
Praja Bandhu (28), 5th the Executive Engineer, the Hducational Inspector, 
sme, Say. Same. N.D., and Mr. Cninubhai, grandson of the munificent 
donor, was formed, and arrangements forthe teaching staff were also under 
contemplation. As nothing tangible has, so far as we know, come out of this 
scheme, we beg to make a suggestion, which we trust will receive due consideration 
from the Board. The mere equipment of a Technical school will require at 
least a couple of lakhs. It is thus certain that the handsome gift of a lakh of 
rupees by the deceased donor will be utterly inadequate, and that the school 
established will fail to achieve the objects aimed at. We, therefore, venture to 
suggest that the interest accruing from the gift be utilized in sending out 
capable youths to Japan for theoretical as well as practical instruction in the 
various branches of the textile industry. If this be done, the interests of the 
industry of which the munificent donor was the founder in this city will be best 
served. ‘I'he expenses of residence in Japan for technical studies vary between 
Rs, 40 and Rs. 60a month for each student, and calculating on this basis, 
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it is obvious that five youths could be enabled every year to receive technical 
instruction in that country from the interest accruing from Rao Bahadur 
Rancbhodlal’s donation.” 


36. A Barsi correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—Some of the inhabit- 

ants of this town have stopped sending their girls to 

shares 0 Wale Caeiawen), the local girls’ school, because an Assistant Mistress 

Kalpataru (113), Sth June, Of that institution is an intriguing person and spoils 

the morals of the girls in her charge. The Head 

Mistress, having been only recently appointed, has no courage to report her 

Assistant’s conduct to the authorities concerned. It isto be hoped that the 

local Municipality and the Deputy Educational Inspector, Sholdépur, will 
take early steps for the transfer of the Assistant Mistress elsewhere. 


37. ‘We are deeply grateful to the new Commissioner in Sind for the 
interest he is evincing in the education of Muham- 

_ Suggestions for eucourag- madans. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has invited all Col- 
— education Jectors and a few representative Muhammadans to 
“ Al-Haq (4:), 4th June, meet at Government House, Kardchi, on the 6th 
Eng. cols. 3 ’ instant to discuss the question of Muhammadan 
education. The immediate subject before the Con- 

ference will, we understand, be the alternative schemes of opening central 
Madressas in district towns or of attaching boarding-houses to the existing 
schools in Divisional towns. But doubtless education in general will also 
occupy the attention of the Conference. Our Muhammadan representatives will 
be able to make valuable suggestions if they are encouraged to be sufficiently 
free in expressing their views, but having written so much and so frequently 
on the subject we feel that we should not let slip this important occasion without 
giving in a succinct form our deliberate convictions on the general as well as 
the particular questions relating to Muhammadan education. Our proposals 
are :-——(1) Local Board primary schools should be multiplied as far as possible ; 
the whole of the educational grant from the Local Fund should be devoted to 
these schools. (2) These primary schools (including the present rural schools) 
should be so constituted that the student can, if he so chooses, go to an English 
school after passing the 4th standard or to a Sindhi school teaching up to the 
7th standard, from whence he can pass the 38rd Grade Public Service Exami- 
nation, (3) The number of Muhammadan teachers should be increased; and 
these should earnestly strive to eradicate old habits which prevail among the 
Muhammadans. (4) To create a class of efficient Muhammadan teachers five 
scholarships should be provided in each district for Muhammadans who wish to 
join the ‘raining College, Hyderabad. (5) In the Training College itself the 
number of Muhammadan teachers should be increased. (6) As regards the in- 
specting staff, at least half the Deputy and Assistant Deputy Inspestors should be 
Muhammadans. (7) The scholarships of Rs. 3 each which Mr. Wright kindly 
established Jast year for Muhammadan boys passing the 2nd and 4th standards 
should be continued—nay, their number should be increased. (8) Anglo-Verna- 
cular Schools should be opened at all taluka towns, or at least at Divisional 


towns, with boarding-houses attached to them. The cost must be borne by the 
Provincial Fund.” 


Municipalities. 


38. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—* Last week the 
Ahmedabad Municipality, in reply to a letter from the 


, hana ey seed the Government asking them to show what provisions 
medabud Municipality. ied . 
Praja Bandhu (28), 5th had been made for defraying the interest on the 


Jans Bug. cole. proposed new loan of Rs. 3,00,000, passed a resolution 

to the effect that the necessary income could be easily 
derived from the revised hopse valuation and the new drainage tax. A copy 
of the above resolution must have been already forwarded to the Government, 
and before they come to any final decision, | think it is necessary, in the 
interests of the investing public as well as the rate-payers, to point out the 
fallacy and the drawbacks of the whole proceeding. As I understand, the new 
loan is to be raised for defraying the cost of the engines and boilers which are 
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expected to arrive very shortly. It will, therefore, be raised during the current 
year, while the supposed income shown by the Municipality will, if it ever 
accrues, be realised after a year or two. The Budget of the current year also 
makes no provision for meeting the charge. Does this not distinctly show 
that the Municipality will have to pay for two years the interest as well 
as the contribution to the sinking fund by curtailing expenditure in various 
departments such as conservancy, public sefety, &c ? ......... The current year’s 
Budget has to fall back upon the savings of the past years to meet the 
heavy charges on loans, and nothing but a curtailment in the items of the 


conservancy of the town will save the Municipality from showing a deficit 
at the end of the year.” 


39. Native States are proverbially in debt and are sometimes placed 
under British management when their finances are 
Complaint against the hopelessly embarrassed. Some of the mofussil Munici- 
Dies prey ch etre) palities, too, we regret to say, are in no hetter plight, 
Bis Fi: though their administration is constantly under the 
supervision of Government officials. The Ddkore 
Municipality affords an illustration of our remark. It derives its income 
chiefly from three sources, viz., the pilgrim tax, the house tax and the 
halalkhore tax. The proceeds of the first-named tax have latterly gone down 
considerably owing to the decrease in the number of pilgrims visiting Dikore, 
but the Municipality has not retrenched its expenditure so as to suit its 
reduced income, It is, on the other hand, incurring fresh debts from time to 
time. It is notorious that it was not able to pay the salaries of its employés . 
for some months together, and that a Civil Court has passed a decree against it 
in the matter. In spite of this embarrassment of its finances, neither the local 
nor the higher authorities have cared to bring about a better state of things. 
We are glad to note, however, that Mr. Hudson has recently taken some steps 
in this direction, but they do not go far enough. 


40, It isa pity that though Karichi is the capital of Sind and is also a 

large and important trading centre, the administration 

Affairs of the Karachi of its Municipality is far from satisfactory. The 

pyre ge tn (80), 3rd roads of the city are in bad repair, and the 

FD dra od streets are indifferently lighted at night. The Muni- 

cipality is not much to blame for this, for it applied 

long agoto Government for permission to raise a fresh loan to carry out improve- 

ments, but has received no reply as yet. Wehope the authorities concerned will 

take steps to bring about an improvement in the civic administration of 
Karachi. 


41. The Local Board elections in the Kaira District used formerly to take 
place in February, but the last elections on account of 
a. Ba Pag wore the census were held during the rains. ‘his time, 
as Loca! Board elece 00, the elections will very likely be held in Septem- 
tions till next February. ber or October, but we beg to point out to the Col- 
Svadesh Bandhu (83), 8th lector the inexpediency of such a course. ‘The 
sume. elections are not held in each village but only at 
selected centres, where voters are required to go and record their votes. Now, 
the agriculturists find it extremely inconvenient to absent themselves from 
their fields even for asingle day in the months of September and October, 
because agricultural operations are then in full swing, and many voters have to 
refrain altogether from exercising their franchise. It is, therefore, desirable to 
extend the term of office of the present members till February and to hold 
fresh elections in that month, so that the rayats might be put to no incon- 
venience. 


42, ‘Sir Bhalchandra Krishna read a paper the other day on ‘ overcrowding 
in Bombay and the problem of housing the poor and 

Problem of housing the working classes’ under the auspices of the Bomba 
poor and working classes 1n Sanitary Association. It is a very thoughtful paper 
ae  Prakésh (37), 6th and contains facts and figures very laboriously col- 
June, Eng. cols. lected....... Sir Lhalchandra has succeeded in clearly 


showing what other cities have done under similar 
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circumstances and what methods have been adopted successfully or unsuccess- 
fully in London, Glasgow and other commercial cities of the West and in 
America and has spared neither energy nor time to give all possible information 
on the subject in a neat and condensed form. He has dont the public of 
Bombay a distinct service by opening in a vigorous manner the discussion on 
the subject, which, it is to be hoped, will be taken up by all interested in 
the sanitation of Bombay. Sir Bhalchandra is of opinion that the only 
way to the real solution of the problem is for Government to appoint a 
commission of experts to inquire into the subject before taking practical 
steps. He is alsoin favour of the syndicate, which is being formed by the 
Honourable Mr. Vithaldas and others, and commends that Government, who 
have now large and continuous surpluses on hand, should sanction a reasonable 


sum for the improvement of insanitary Bombay as they have done this year for 
Calcutta,”’ 


Native States. 


43. A correspondent writes from Junagadh :—‘‘ His Highness the Nawab 
a of Junagadh has lately been pleased to cancel 
a in the Jundgadh ee agp : ‘ot sage 9 ie oe to the 
ithiawér Times (9), 4th Village of Bahadurpur granted to Mr. Purshotamrai 
— wieeetaga ke Sunderji Zala, the late Naib Divan of the State. It 
is said that a representation was presented to His 
Highness, stating that if it was resolved to incorporate the said village of the 
Naib Divan with the State lands in accordance with the policy hitherto followed 
with respect to the resumption of the villages granted to important officials in 
recognition of their valuable services tothe State, Mr. Purshotamrai was ready 
to part with his village without the least hesitation ; but considering the valuable - 
services rendered by him to the State he was certainly the last person to 
deserve such an ungenerous treatment at the hands of Hig Highness. For, 
though his services have been lately dispensed with, and his connection with the 
State has been severed, still as a loyal subject of His Highness the Nawab 
Saheb he thinks himself in duty bound to place his advice and assistance freely 
at the disposal of the State, if the same are ever requisitioned. ‘Taking this 
representation into consideration, it is alleged His Highness the Nawab has 
ordered the attachment on the said village ot the Naib Divan to be removed,” 


44. We learn on reliable authority that the rumours given currency 

‘ to by the Kdthidwar Times and several other papers 

J Rigg tng ‘teen (79), about the alleged strained relations between His High- 
rng Dasa " ’ ness the Nawab of Jundgadh and his son Sher Juma- 
khanji are absolutely without foundation. The heir- 

apparent has gone to Chorwad for a change during the hot weather, and visits 
his father at Junigadh once every week. Again, the report about the impending 
resignation of the present Divan is a pure myth. ‘lhe Nawab looks upon him as 
a pillar of his State, and the Divan reciprocates his master’s confidence in him 


by evincing genuine enthusiasm in promoting the welfare of the State. |The 
Sdnj Vartamdn publishes an identical report. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. The Kaira District seems to have become notorious of late on account 


_ Of murders committed within its limits. Recently 
Pe Kaira | a! Faas in no less than three murders were committed in the 
Hitechchhu (64), 9th June, “istrict within the course ofa single week,a Patidar 


of Radu, a Brahmin of A’nand Taluka and a Girasia of 
Borsad Taluka being the unfortunate victims. 


2 M, A. BAIG, 
: Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th June 1904. 
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Collectors and District Magis trates and Political] Ag rents 


c S are requested to 
send sccrclary, Special Department, information as to - any local complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as state d+ what 


action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts alle ‘ged are incorrect, shat is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. There are signs visible on all sides that Nemesis will soon overtake | 
iii pai ies those European nations that have hitherto been guilty 
olan a cupectally. liritiah of the cruel murder of countless persons and other 
supremacy in Asia and Africa terrible iniquities. It is not only the Yellow Peril that 
owing to the national re- Hurope has to dread. A Black Peril seems also to be 
awakening among the jn sight. This does not hail, as some might be led 
Odd (AIS), i7th iis to suppose, from India, because we Indians are not 

a really black, though Englishmen in their contempt 
call us blacks. The Black Peril that we speak of comes from Africa, where 
the Negroes, Zulus and other black aboriginal tribes are latterly known to 
raise the cry of “Africa for the Africans,’’ Ever since their emancipa- 
tion from slavery, these black tribes are becoming more and more en- 
lightened, and ideas of patriotism are beginning to sway their minds. Some 
of the Negroes who are in America are casting their eyes at the country of 
their origin, and a sect called the sect of Ethiopianism has recently arisen among 
the Negroes. Itis the object of this sect to drive away all foreigners from South 
Africa. The British Colonial authorities in Natal are endeavouring to check the 
spread of the doctrines of this sect, but without avail, In Egypt, too, the 
followers of the Mahdi, though vanquished, have not yet given up all hope of 
driving the English out of the country. The Mullah’s followers in Somaliland 
cherish asimilar design. If there is thus a general rising in Afriea of Negroes 
and Dervishes, they may succeed in achieving their object. European settlers in 
that Continent should not be over-confident of prevailing against these fanatic 
tribes. The Romans were ultimately routed by barbarians from the north of 
Europe, and Aurangzeb’s supremacy in the Deccan was finally overthrown 
by the wild and illiterate Mavla farmers inhabiting the slopes of the Sahy4dri 
range. ‘To an observer of the course of current events it must.appear that the 
world is now disgusted with the oppression practised by the European nations 
upon the peoples of other countries and that it is bent upon puttiug an end once 
for all to their aggressions and iniquities. ‘T’he latter are no longer able to 
delude the world into the belief that the march of Kuropean conquest in Asia 
or any other Continent favours the spread of civilization. As the wiles of the 
Europeans are now found out by other people, their prestige is tottering, and 
there are movements in Egypt, Somaliland, the Transvaal, Macedonia, &c,, for 
ousting them from power and politieal supremacy. ‘The people of several 
countries, such as China, Tibet and Vaziristan, are animated with the desire of 
keeping their country to themselves and expelling all aliens therefrom. The rise 
and spread of such a patriotic sentiment is a sure sign that the days of European 
- domination are numbered. It is not the Negroes alone that are hostile to British 
supremacy in South Africa, but even the Boers are discontented with British 
rule. ‘The Boer Congress recently held at Pretoria makes this quite plain, The 
speeches delivered at that assembly were only outwardly loyal, but inwardly 
breathed a spirit of ill-will towards the established Government. Even Boer 
leaders like Generals Botha and DeLarey took part in the deliberations of the 
Congress referred to above, and both seem to be discontented with the existing 
order of things in the Boer Colonies. General Botha even declared that the 
Government should help the people ; the latter being poor and helpless cannot 
be expected to help Government, The Indians repeat the same cry that is now 
heard in the Transvaal, Lastly, it is not only from the people, conquered by 
the British, that the stability of the British Empire is menaced. ‘The Germans 
are not well disposed towards Great Britain. A German author says that the 
world will soon witness a big war in which France, Germany and Russia will 
combine against Great Britain and compel her to disgorge her vast conquests, 
If Germany thus comes to the rescue of the conquered races living under British 
sway, we must recognise the finger of Providence in the arrangement, and what 
God wills cannot long be delayed, 


2. The brilliant victories of Japan in her present struggle with 

Russia have many a useful lesson to convey to the 

Alleged significance to Indians. The latter might with advantage ponder 

India of the Russo-Japanese over the gradual steps by which Japan has attained 

bv her present eminent position, how the patriotism of 
, 12th June. p at p y BOW me Ff 

a Pu her sons has been instrumental in bringing about her 
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rise, and how energetically she has striven during the last thirty years to push 
forward her industries and commerce and to promote her material prosperity. 
India’s religion and philosophy can justly claim superiority over those of 
other countries, India’s soil, again, is remarkable for its extraordinary fertility 
and its capacity to yield all the diverse products needed for man’s use. Such 
a 2g need not be dependent upon foreigners for the supply of her 
wants. Yet, curiously enough, India with all her potentialities has, for cen- 
turies together, remained in a state of dependence and endured an alien yoke. 
Let the Indians discover by self-introspection the inherent defects in their 
character which have reduced them to this condition. The people of India 
follow with intense interest the course of events in Japan and rejoice over 
Japanese victories as if they were their own. But such an attitude springs 
from misguided conceit and an incapacity to perceive things in their 
true perspective. It is not by entertaining such ideas that the Indians 
can hope to see better days for their country infuture, They should earnestly 
betake themselves to devising measures whereby their country can rise and 
emulate the glory of Japan, and their indigenous industries and commerce 
be brought to a higher state of perfection. They should reflect how de- 
plorably they lag behind the Japanese in the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
patriotism, how shamefully they fight shy of giving co-operation and support 
to the small band of public-spirited Indians who exert themselves to promote 

- the national weal through the medium of the Congress, and how necessary it is. 
to hold up thé torch of knowledge and learning to the masses of the country 
who grovel in utter darkness and ignorance. Those who are content to plume 
themselves upon Japanese victories labour under very mistaken notions about 
the factors which go to build up the political greatness of a nation. Surely the 
Japanese were never elated by the victories of other countries. They never 
for a moment relaxed their efforts to elevate their own country by degener- 
ating into mere complacent spectators of the rise of other nations. During 
the last thirty years of struggle and upward progress Japan’s motto has 
been: “QOur own country first and the rest of the world afterwards.’ 
Charity, it has been truly said, should always begin at home. It is a poor 
consolation for one who is starving at home to know that others are partaking 
of sumptuous feasts elsewhere. If India remains satisfied with beholding the 
progress of other nations instead of endeavouring to ameliorate her own condi- 
tion, further degradation for her is inevitable. 


3. A European astrologer, intoxicated with the ere of his race, has. 
predicted that the end of the British Government is 
A prophecy about the end within sight, and that it will come about within 
of _ British Govern- 9 short a period asa decade or two. He foretells. 
gone Punch Bahddyr that King Edward will be the last sovereign of 
(156), 23rd May, England, and waxing into a poetic mood asks how a 
flute can be played upon when the reed is broken, 
This foreboding must have disagreeably shocked our Government, It has quite 
unnerved us and made our hairs stand on their ends, Our grief at the 
threatened extinction of the British 7a7 was so intense that our first impulse was 
to give up food and drink altogether, but we reflected that our very existence 
depended upon these necessaries of life. What does the astrologer mean by 
this ominous foreboding ? He is apparently inspired by malice against our 
innocent and good-natured rulers. Otherwise why should he not have fore- 
told a similar fate as regards other Governments in the world ? 


4. ‘A cloud as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, to us the Tibetan 
imbroglio, is a portent of vague significance. No 
one can foresee the end of it, as ‘Tibet gradually 
shades off into Ohina. ‘lo have constructed a 
| road across the Himilayas, to transport hundreds 
of maunds of provisions and other necessaries daily over the shoulder of the | 
giant mountain is a wonderful achievement. ‘The age of miracles was past 
long ago, and few would have believed in the possibility of Gyangtse being 
occupied and held by a force of a few hundred men, but that such occupa- 
tion is now an accomplished fact.......... The stage of discussing the rights and 
wrongs of the Tibet expedition is past, Impartial critics of the measure have 
had'to admit that the Tibetans had given just enough of cause for a quarrel, 


Tibet Mission. 
East and West (8) for 
June. 
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The opportunity was scized because another might not be available to coun- 


teract Russian influence with all its possibilities.......... To convert the Dalai 
Lama into an ally is the object of Colonel Younghusband’s mission: it is a 
desirable object, but the way in which the Government has been endeavour- 
ing to secure it is unfortunate. It presents a striking contrast betweon 
Russian and British methods—at any rate between the opportunities of the 
two Governments, The cause of Russia is advanced by, and possibly through, 
Buriat Lamas, consistently with the Tibetan prejudice against the admission 
of Europeans into the country. The British seek to secure the friendship of 
the Dalai Lama by overriding ono of his most deep-seated prejudices. Could 
not an Indian or any other Asiatic-—a Nepalese, Bhutanese or Kashmiri— 
statesman be trusted to negotiate or counteract the influence of Dorjieff and 
other intermediaries.”’ | 


5. “ We in India have long been familiar with the usual description of 
: India as ‘the brightest jewel in England’s diadem.’ 
Comments on Mr. Frank Though this description is hardly flattering to the 


pai lecture on general senso of the Indian community, people have 
Mahrétta (10), 12th Come to acquiesce in it owing to the fact of its constant 
Juno. reiteration, The English people, however, are not 


all imperialists, but by their very nature and tradi- 
tions aro preeeminently, what Napoleon described them to be, ‘a nation 
of shop-keepers.’ Beneath the Briton’s recently acquired thin veneer of 
imperialistic pretensions and soldierly swagger we can readily detect the 
sordid, moncy-grabbing tendencies of the worshipper of Mammon, The 
Englishman, with his imperialistic sentiments highly developed, loves to 
describe India as ‘ the brightest jewel in England’s diadem!’ But the Enelish 
merchant, with his insatiable greed ever hankering after fresh commercial 
ficlds and pastures new, is little satisfied with India serving only as a lustre- 
shedding appendage of the Imperial dindem. Ifo must work out his schemes 
and ambitious designs for ‘exploiting’ India’s hidden wealth. So Mr. Frank 
Birdwood describes India as ‘the greatest commorcial assct of the Empire.’ 
Ife would have us believe that commercially speaking India is as yet an 
unexplored country which is only awaiting more LKuropean capital to 
have all its arts and industries revived and re-organised. But such is far 
from being the actual state of things. Inglish capital has beca incessantly 
flowing into the country ever since the British conquest was an accomplished 
fact. The railways are all financed by uropean capitalists, the great mining 
industries of Mysore, the coffee and indigo plantations of the Nilgheries 
and Assam, the great export and import trade of such big emporiums of 


trade like Bombay and Calcutta are for the greater part in the hands of | 


English merchants, All these extensive avenues of commercial enterprise 
being overstocked with the cheap and superfluous capital of the Mammon- 
worshipping West, it is but natural that the ingenuity of English merchants 
should now be exercised in discovering new channels for the employment 
of their superabundant capital which for want of profitable investment is 
lying idle on their hands and perhaps runs the risk of being unproduc- 
tively squandered away by the over-increasing frivolity and extravagance 
of tho pleasure-hunting society woman, It is a fundamental law of the 
science of economics that before investing capital in new ventures in a foreign 
country, regard must be had to the requirements of the natives of that 
couutry, to thoir purchasing power and their love of luxury, which alone will 
induce them to go in for any new commodity that is offered for saie in their 
markets, Where such purchasing power or love of luxury does no’ exist, the 
first effort of enterprising tradesmen is ‘to educate the people into new 
wants” ‘This is what Mr. Frank Birdwood proposes to do with the unsophisti- 
cated people of Hindustan...,...... In his anxiety to probe to their utmost 
depth the causes of what to him appears the backwardness of the Mnglish 
capitalists in exploiting the undeveloped resources of bountiful Liindustan, Mr. 
Birdwood is unnecessarily hard on Indian officialdom. ‘To his thinking, the 
Government of India does not concern itself sufficiently with the commercial 
pursuits of the British capitalists and does not vouchsafe to them that measure 
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of encouragement and active help which a paternal Government ever solicitous 
to further the designs of English merchants is expected todo. We in India, 
who are every day becoming more and more alive to the injustice which the 
Government’s active sympathy with the English capitalists is giving rise to, can- 
not at a moment’s notice decide whether Mr. Frank Birdwood is enjoying 
only the bliss of a fool’s paradise or whether he is studiously oblivious of 
the too flagrant freaks of administrative injudiciousness upon which the Gov- 
ernment of India occasionally launches, when it has to champion the cause 
of such a class as the Assam planters. English capitalists could not have 
made much headway in India if they had been sullenly left in the cold 
by an unsympathetic and unresponsive Government. Indeed, if the Govern- 
ment of India has at all erred, it has erred more the other way. It has 
always been too ready to lend a helping hand to financial concerns which 
ought to have properly speaking stood on their own legs, It is always a 
bad policy to help a lame dog over the stile, but it is positive weakness, 
not justitied under any circumstances, to help an adult and overgrown 
industry, simply because it happens to be fostered by people who can claim 
blood-relationship with the rulers of the land. The Railway Companies, those 
over-prosperous financial corporations which have grown to a growth of un- 
healthy proportions by feeding on the scantily clothed and half-starved Indian 
peasant, were primarily the creations of an over-sympathetic Government, 
and unless Government had guaranteed most of them, it is doubtful if India 
would have by this time been covered with a network of railways as we now 
witness. The tea and coffee planters of Assam are another set of British capital- 
ists, who, in spite of their unscrupulous and barbarous methods of carrying 
on their pursuits, are supplied under a special legislation with an army of 
indentured coolies, who occupy a position but little removed from absolute 
slavery. When we have so many flagrant instances in which Government has 
actively pushed on the interests of British capitalists, it certainly requires a 
long stretch of the imaginative faculty to appreciate the truth or justice of 
the charge which Mr. Birdwood so indignantly hurls at the English official- 
dom in India,......... The whole fabric of English mercantile enterprise in 
India is built on the foundation of Government aid and Government sympathy. 
It is time that this artificial prop were removed and private merchants left to 
their own devices to enrich themselves, It is certainly too late in the day, 
ard it certainly shows a lamentable ignorance of the history of Indian financial 
concerns, that a suggestion should now be seriously put forward to invoke 
Government help for the advancement of private British enterprise in India.” 


6. ‘* Lord George Hamilton, the ex-Secretary of State for India, in the 
course of a recent speech in London availed himself 
Lord George Hamilton’s of the opportunity of declaring his views on India 
ne“ 2 ae eon 104, before a British audience. At the outset His Lord- 
piolg a a ) ship said that India contained millions of people with 
oo intellectual capacity fuily equal, if not superior, to 
that of the Englishman. Not only this, but there were many men in India 
equal in fighting power to the best Kuropean nations. An admission like this, 
however gratifying to our vanity, is valueless for all practical purposes in 
view of the indisputable fact that despite the Indian’s being quite the equal 
of, nay, superior to, an Englishman, there is an unnatural and arbitrary 
limit put upon his aspirations in the public service. Under these circum- 
stances there is little wonder that our countrymen feel the bitterness of the 
situation. His Lordship also alluded to the fact that a small British force 
was sufficient to keep the vast multitude of the Indian people in check 
owing to the British Government having been founded upon the highest 
principles of Christian faith—justice, clemency and toleration, This is in 
the main no doubt true, but one regrets to find that at times these principles 
are being departed from through the short-sightedness of the authorities....... 
{n conclusion, His Lordship declared that Lord Curzon was one of the ablest 
and most successful Viceroys that governed India, It is manifest that distance 
has lent enchantment to Lord George’s view in this instance, for there are not 
a few people in this country who would demur to this statement. ” 
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7. Every impartial ye will Ta that the life of Jesus Christ and some 
| of the moral principles of Christianity, such as sympa- 
| Kesart (116), 14th June. thy, toleration iad ealianthrore is exalted, but the 
fact that the followers of Christ have trampled upon these sublime principles 
cannot at the same time be denied by any student of history. Ifthe greatness 
of Christianity is to be established, an appeal can no doubt justly be made 
to the high principles which underlie it, but there are those who wish to 
establish the greatness of Christianity in a different manner altogether, viz., 
rp pointing to the earthly glory of some of its followers. ‘Cord George 
amilton, our late Secretary of State, recently made such a ridiculous 
attempt at a Missionary gathering. He cited the example of India, and 
after pointing to her teeming population, the extreme diversity of the religious 
creeds professed by her people, the excellence of her civilisation and the intelli- 
gence of her sons, observed that only a lakh anda half of Christian men and 
women held sway over 30 crores of the Indian population. His Lordship thinks 
that the secret of this strange phenomenon is to be sought in the exalted principles 
of justice, clemency and toleration upon which the fabric of the Christian 
religion is based. He says that British rule in India is stable because it is 
founded upon these principles, and ventures to assert that the founders of the 
East India Company’s rule in India were pious and God-fearing men. Now, 
the Kast India Company was avowedly a commercial corporation, whose object 
was to make money, and Cliveand Hastings were the most prominent among the 
Company’s servants. We fail to see how these men can be called pious Christians, 
when their delinquencies are duly recorded in history. Those who pacified the 
country after the Mutiny of 1857 were also true Christians according to Lord 
George. Are we toinclude the faithful Sikh sepoysand the loyal Indian popula- 
tion among the number? Again, Lord George says that the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion is the most magnanimous document, the like of which was never issued by 
any Asiatic sovereign. ‘he Procjamation is no doubt unique in the magna- 
nimity of its sentiments, but it is also unique in being violated and dubbed an 
“impossible charter’’ by the representatives of the very Queen who issued it, 
Most of the pledges given in the document have so long remained unfulfilled, 
Where is the glory of issuing a grand proclamation and not fulfilling the pledges 
contained therein ? 


8. “Lord Curzon’s utterances are as protean as the versatility of his 
genius. Speaking at Wton, His Lordship is reported 

Lord Curzon’s advocacy of to have advocated the appointment of permanent 
tho appointment of ber ‘Viceroys for India. We have not the full text of the 
i 10), 19th 2 wee speech before us, and it is difficult to conjecture what 
é Lord Curzon’s scheme exactly is. The system of 

sending out anew Viceroy every five years, though it has not proved quite an 
unmixed blessing, has much to recommend it. Under this system no Viceroy 
can make himself an absolute autocrat. A weak man under the present system 
no doubt degenerates into a mere figurehead and becomes a helpless puppet in 
the hands of his own permanent advisers, but having only a five years’ tenure 
of office he never can become a standing evil, There is always the chance 
of the next man proving a decided improvement. ‘The system, whatever 
its faults, has worked well, and there seems to be nothing which will justify its 
sudden abandonment. We do not know if it is the ambition of Lord Curzon 
to immure himeelf on the lofty heights of the Himalayas, but a permanent 
Viceroyalty in his case will mean almost total political extinction in England. 
Peeve A permanent Viceroyalty for Lord Curzon will certainly prove of doubtful 
advantage. Already Lord Curzon has shown signs of degenerating into an 
imperious Asiatic autocrat, who knows no law but his own behests. But Lord 
Curzon does not perhaps wish to become the first permanent Viceroy of India. 
cat All he wants to do is perhaps to make his successor, whoever he may be, 
permanent in the tenure of his office. If Lord Curzon’s proposal meets with 
general acceptance from the British Cabinet, the Indian Viceroyalty will be 


deprived of much of itsimportance and dignity, but if the Viceroyalty is to be 


converted into a mere life office which will be entrusted to a tenacious 
placeman, what about the gubernatorial appointmentsot Bombay and Madrag? 


Are they also to be made permanent ?...... If the Viceroyalty is to become 


F ne ee eld nase tind op cowed 1 Mae ees . %z geting a 
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permanent, why not confer it upon members of the Royal family? The Prince 
of Wales may well rule over India, until caJled over to England to succeed to 
the English throne.”’ 


9, ‘ We have as yet only a telegraphic intimation of Lord Curzon having 
Indion Spectator (17), 181 expressed himself in favour of making the tenure of 
—o oe" the Viceregal office ‘ permanent.’ It would be inter- 
esting to know whether he would also extend the 
term of the provincial Governors and of Councillors who do not belong to the 
Civil Service. ‘There is no jaw now in force which restricts the appointment 
either of the Viceroy or of his Councillors to five years: that limit is fixed 
only by custom, which it would be unbecoming to transgress. ‘The 
order of appointment by the Crown states that it is tenable during the 
Sovereign’s pleasurc: it would be interesting to know how a mere custom, for 
which sentiment on the part of previous Viceroys rather than the law has been 
responsible, is to be modified, without going through the formality of re- 
appointment, Five years is rather a short period for a Viceroy to master the 
intricacies of the administration of such a huge country as India and to 
initiate and guide any lasting reforms with an independent judgment; yet the | 
custom that has grown up is very convenient in that it obviates the necessity of 
a recall when a Viceroy has not been particularly successful. As the term may 
be extended by re-appointment, the present system leads to no inconvenience. 
At any rate,a Viceroy, who abolished permanent Fellowships of the Univer- 
sities, cannot very well como forward to propose the introduction of a contrary 
principle to be applied to his own office.’ 


10. “The whole period of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty in India has been 
marked by his reactionary tendency, ‘That re- 
actionary spirit has now reached its culmination in 
his proposal for a permanent Viceroyalty in India. 
‘The proposal certainly bears the stamp of Lord Curzon, It is worthy 
of a reactionist’ like Lord Curzon But in India it will not, we 
are sure, be received with anything like favour. ‘he present system has 
proved beneficial to India in various ways. It leaves no chance for any Indian 
Viceroy to develop into an irresponsible autocrat. It also prevents the 
possibility of any mischievous Viceroy becoming a standing evil to the country. 
Owing to this system, the Indian people, howsoever oppressed by the unpopular 
measures of any particular Viceroy, look forward with hope for a change of 
olicy ina short time under his successor. Besides, the idea is altogether 
impracticable. There cannot be permanent Viceroys for India so long as party 
Government continues at home. A Viceroy nominated by a Conservative 
Government has no chance of continuing in office under a Liberal Ministry. 
Besides, the Indian Viccroyalty is not looked upon as a great prize for 
the ambition of promising British statesmen.” 


Blt Saydjt Vijay (31), 
16th June, Eng. cols. 


11. Lord Curzon is being shown extraordinary marks of honour ever since 
Se his return to England. It is difficult for the ‘Pe 
Native Opinion (39), 15th of this country to know what particular feature of his 


June; Prekehak (89a), 14th 


Bias Indian career has extorted such unusual! distinction 


for him from his countrymen. His so-called reforms 
have not secured the approbation of the Indians, and at any rate so long as 
the ultimate effects of these reforms are not known, it is folly to shower praises 
on their author. The 'ibet mission, the Viceroy’s visit to the Persian Gulf, the 
Delhi Darbar and the Victoria Memorial are enough to enable one to form an 
estimate of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. It is true that His Lordship is endowed 
with great eloquence and his head is full of various schemes, but as he is 
completely swayed by Imperialism, almost all his acts have tended more to 
benefit bis own countrymen than the people of India. Ina recent speech at 
Eton, he advocated the appointment of permanent Viceroys for India, He 
would not perhaps be unwilling himself to come out as the first permanent 
Indian Viceroy, but India does not want upstarts to govern her destinies in- 
definitely. Egypt has no doubt been benefited by the long regimé of Lord 
Cromer, but unless we can be sure of getting Viceroys of Lord Cromer’s type, 
we can never consent to a prolongation of the Viceregal term of oflice, Past 
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experience shows that there is not much to choose between the successive Indian 
Viceroys, but the people can always hope for a better Vicéroy ; they can, there- 
fore, never approve of Lord Curzon’s suggestion. We do not know what favour 
it finds with the British public. [The Prekshak writes:—As wo are not 
yet in receipt of the full text of the speech, we cannot say definitely what 
induced Lord Curzon to make the irrelevant remark about the desirability 
of appointing permanent Viceroys for India. His intenso love of power and 
Bory» asexhibited by the Delhi Darbar and many other events in the course of 
is five years’ Indian regimé, justify the presumption that his advocacy of 
the change is based upon personal considerations. It will indeed be a serious 
misfortune if Lord Curzon becomes the first permanent Viceroy of India, 
because the subject population has already had such ao bitter and painful 
experience of his five years’ rule. | 


12. ‘“ We quoted in our last issue cerlain figures showing the increase and 
Ries _,, the decrease in the percentage of Huropeans, Kurasians, 
Jovernment — of India Hindu: 1 Muhammad ‘n th iin anes Bi 

Resolution rv tho relative adus and Muhammadans in the public sorvice since 
proportion of natives ani the year 1867. We quote below: the number of 
Kuropeans in the public sere appointments held by the four classes in 1903 in some 
vig | of the principal Departments.......... We may note 
Pe aga ws deat des ote that above Rs. 500, the only Department ia whick 

Kuropeans do not outnumber Hindus is the Judicial. 
In the Departments of Forests, Medicine, Police, State Railways and ‘Tolegraph 
the disproportion is very great in favour of Muropeans. Below Rs. 500, 
Kuropeans outnumber Hindus in Customs, Military Administration, Ordnance 
and ‘tate Railways. Ags for lLurasians, above Rs, 500, they outnumber 
Hindus in Administration, Customs, Military Accounts, Military Administra- 
tion, Salt, State Railways, Stationery and Printing and Survey. Below 
Rs, 500, they outnumber Ifindus in Customs, State Railways, Stationery and 
Printing, Survey and last, but certainly not least, Tclegraphs. The 
disproportion in Customs, State Railways, Survey and Telegraphs is striking 
in favour of Eurasians, It is not alleged that nepotism is the only oxplanation 
of the disproportion : there must bo othor causes too. We have only brought 
together the facts.” 


13. “Recently several Departments have been almost wholly manned by, 
er ee eee reserved for, Europeans and Kurasians, e.y., the 
Ah! soso naene’ Railway, the Tclegraph, the Customs and the Pre- 
ventive Departments, ‘Though the resolution declares 

the adherence of Government to the principles inculcated in the Queon’s 
Proclamation of 1857, yet it would seem that the new policy which 
has been recently inaugurated is being supported on quite now principles. 
One of the principles of  Lritish policy in India, says the resolution, 1s 
that the highest ranks of civil employment must, as a general rule, he 
held by Englishmen for the reason that they possess, partly by heredity, 
partly by upbriuging and partly by education, the knowled:e of the principles 
of Government, the habits of mind and the vigour of character which are 
essential for the task, and that the rule of India being a british rule and any 
other rule being in the circumstances of the case impossible, the tone and 
standard should be set by those who created and are responsible for it. The 
other principle is that outside the corps d'elite, Government shall, as far as 
possible, as the improving standards of education permit, employ Indians. 
Chis last principle has been so qualified that in certain Departments where the 
Government feel that scientific or technical knowledge is required, or where 
there is a call for the exercise of particular responsibility or lor the possession 
of a high standard of physical endurance, they may maintain a strong admix- 
ture and sometimes even a great preponderance of the Kuropcan element. 
A very fine way of justifying their action! ‘The concluding remarks would 
seom to show that the Indians cannot como up to the Muropean standard, 
What about the Indians who have proved themselves equal to the best men 
of any civilized country? You give the Indians no chance or opportunity to 
show their true worth and then condemn them as untit. Chis is not 


British justice.” | 
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14. The reduction in the inland telegraph rates has not really proved 
a boon to the public. It was probably intended to 
Comments on the effect of bring increased revenue to the Government Treasury. 
2 per et py inthe Formerly nothing was charged for the address, however 
pe Vydpdre (160), 12th Jano, lengthy it might be. Only six words of the addregs are 
now allowed free of charge, while every additional word 
in the case of deferred messages is charged at the rate of one annaeach. Address- 
es of ordinary persons living in thickly populated cities like Madras, Bombay or 
Calcutta are necessarily long and take up a larger number of words than are 
allowed free of charge under the new rules, Consequently every deferred message 
that cost eight annas before now costs ten or twelve annas, Thus it will be 
seen that the so-called reduction in rates has turned out to be a curse rather 
than a blessing to the people. In all such matters Government have an eye 
primarily to their own interests, though they may, of course, pretend to promote 
the good of the people. 


15. ‘We have received from Mr, N. V. Gokhale, though very late in the 
day, a long letter about the necessity and desirability 
Alleged shortcomings of of establishing, in connection with the Indian 
we eee bere ag se National Congress, District Associations and raising a 
Pg ay jp detheunes ermanent Congress fund. We were at first inclined 
to take no notice of a letter which appeared in our con- 
temporaries weeks ago, and which has now become quite stale for comment, 
but lest our motive might be misunderstood—and our motives with regard 
to the Congress have been persistently and purposely misrepresented —we 
prefer to say a few words in support of the suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Gokhale. We agree with Mr. Gokhale that the 
time has come when the Congress movement should be strengthened and 
popularised by establishing District Associations on a representative basis and 
raising a permanent Congress fund.......... Mr. Gokhale gives a long 
explanation regarding the collection of subscriptions, in the course of 
which he makes some very appropriate and wholesome observations, such as 
we have been making in these columns all these years, and for which we have 
been subjected to most virulent and malignant attacks and abuse by some 
of the Congress Jeaders. We have been called all sorts of names and 
stigmatized as the werst enemies of the country and inveterate foes of the Con- 
gress and kindred movements; we were prosecuted and persecuted : nay, we 
were subjected to every kind of annoyance and insult, and why? For giving 
the Congress leaders a timely and a friendly warning that they should set aside 
their lip-loyalty, theirempty talk, their selfishness, their political hypocrisy and 
various other foibles and failings which have been so effectively and so forcibl 
deprecated by Mr. Gokhale in his letter, and recommending them to men 
with that moderation and integrity and sincerity of purpose which should 
characterise all political agitations, What has been stated by us all 
these years in a spirit of friendliness and moderation has been repeated 
by Mr. Gokhale in rather strong and sharp language.......... Mr. Gokhale is 
not the only leader of the Congress who complains about the apathy, indiffer- 
ence and immoderation of the party. The Bengalee papers also recently 
made a similar complaint, and our object all these years, in using these words 
of caution and advice, was to help and not to hinder the Congress.”’ 


16, “It is indeed a matter of deep regret to us to see that the leading men 
in the Bombay Presidency are apparently in a state 
Leading men in the Pre- of torpor as regards the Bombay Provincial Confer- 


sidency and the Bombay Pro- noo, ....... The resolutions passed at a Provincial 

vincial Conference. ° ° ; - 
Gujarati Punch (22), 12th Conference are useful in gauging the tendencies, aspira- 

June, Eng. cols. tions and views of the educated classes of the [resi- 


dency on matters of local and provincial importance, 
and its abandonment this year is a sad commentary on the political activity 
in the Presidency. ‘he reason for this political apathy is not far to 
seek. It is not that our leaders are not willing to work; itis not that the 
annual convention of «4 Provincial Conference is unnecessary or inexpedient ; 
it is not that the masses. are opposed to it. It is because the funds necessary 
for the successful organization of a Provincial Conference are not forthcom- 
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ing......... Under these circumstances, we cannot reasonably blame our leaders. 
What can they do single-handed without the co-operation of the masses? How 
can they successfully combat the lethargy which has taken hold of the population ? 
There are unseen difficulties which cannot be faced unless the masses themselves 
are stirred into activity and energy. But the masses cannot move because 
Government officers do not wish them to do so. Unless some sudden revolution 
in the attitude of the masses is effected, we must look in vain for sustained 
co-operation from them, so long as Government are opposed to political move- 
ments. Once the annual session of the Provincial Conference is discontinued, 
it will indeed be a difficult matter to revive it.......... In our opinion, we 
ought to plod on patiently and energetically. Heroism consists in fighting 
successfully against odds, amidst most discouraging environments and battling 
vigorously against the inherent distempers of the masses. Let us not allow 
our spirits to droop. Let us not allow our enthusiasm to evaporate, Let us be 
up and doing. If we want to rise in the scale of nations, we must put oar 
shoulders to the wheel and not cry aloud for help from quarters which fail to 
give response to our demands. The regeneration of India, if it is to come 
at all, will come from within and not without.” 


17, “ His Excellency Lord Lamington took occasion to pay a flying visit 
| to Sitdéra on his way to Poona from Mahdbaleshwar. 
His Excellency the Gov- ‘fhe address presented by the Sdtéra Municipality 
ernor at Satara, ; : gia ‘ 
Mahrdtta (10), 12th Juno, 90d tho reply given to it by His Excellency contain 
only two or three points of public interest. With 
many other ‘ plague-stricken ’ Municipalities Satara claimed to be ‘relieved of 
all debts’ incurred on account of the repeated visitations of the epidemic. Sir 
James Monteath, while officiating as Governor, had given a kind of assurance 
to the Sitdéra Municipality that Government would favourably consider any 
definite proposal made with regard to the question of plague expenditure. 
His Excellency Lord Lamington could not be more explicit than his predecessor, 
and all the reply he vouchsafed to the request of the Municipality was that 
a further representation to Government would be fully considered. The 
Sitdéra Municipality made another and a more important demand when it 
prayed that the — of trial by jury be extended to Sdtara. The 
reply given by the Governor to this very legitimate demand was prevaricating 
in the extreme. His Excellency in effect said that though people often 
clamoured loudly for a system of trial by jury, thcy did not evince much 
readiness to serve on juries when the privilege was granted tothem, We do 
not know whether such was His Lordship’s experience in England. So far as 
our knowledge of our own country goes, there is not much reluctance displayed 
by jurors to discharge the onerous work entrusted to them, The Governor 
also said that a system of trial by jury fends to dislocate business as it 
often calls away business-emen from their legitimate sphere of work. We 
have never seen such a plea ever advanced to prove the futility of the 
jury system. Indeed, Government seem only recently to have acquired a 
solicitude for the prosperity of other people’s business. Will such an 
unmeaning justification of the reluctance of Government to extend the jury 
system ever hold water in any enlightened community? If the system tends 
to the dislocation of trade, it is time HKmgland was early deprived of it as she 
is fast losing ground in her commercial competition with Germany. A 
drowning man catches at astraw. A new Governor, unaccustomed to give 
plausible explanations of the actions of Government, could not perhaps hit 
upon any other plea to refuse the Icgitimate but inconvenient demand of 
the Sdtdra Municipality.” 


18. There is one aspect of the reply made by His Excellency Lord 
Lamington to the address presented by the Satara 

Gujardti (20), 12th June. = Municipality to which we cannot help alluding with 
regret. The address was actuated by a patriotic spirit. 

It was claimed therein that Sétdéra was the metropolis of the Mahrdtta Empire 
in the past. His Excellency could have gratified the Stara public by responding 
to the patriotic sentiments which had found vent in their address, but he did 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, he dilated on the loyalty of the Todians 
to His Majesty—a theme on which a great deal of extravagant and injudicious 
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eloquence is generally spent in this country in complimentary addresses to 
Viceroys and Governors. Now itis indisputable that sensible Indians approve 
of a settled and well-organised Government like the British, and that they 
desire its continuance in the interests of the public weal. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that the Britisl: rulers cf India have disarmed the 
people and are endeavouring to keep them in a state of perpetual subjection. In 
- view of these facts, it is as absurd for the public to express exaggerated sentiments 
about their loyalty in valedictory addresses to Governors and Viceroys, as it is 
for the latter to rejoice in such hollow professions. True loyalty can grow 
among the people only when the Government trust and attempt to conciliate the 
people. Now pro-consuls in this country, having no voice in shaping the 
general policy of Government, are confronted with a very delicate task in 
referring to the subject of loyalty, which is more or less a direct outcome of 
that policy. But there are certain well-defined directions in which they can 
reciprocate the patriotic sentiments of the people and indicate to them that 
the Government, though alien in race and religion, sympathises with their aspi- 
rations and desires to secure their attachment. Jor instance, Lord Lamington, 
while referring to the historical allusion made in the Satara address, might have 
taken up the parable and expatiated on the glory of the Mahraétta Empire and 
of its great founder Shivaji. By doing so he would have sent a thrill of joy not 
only among the people of Satara, but among the entire population of Maharashtra. 
Instead he contented himself with laying stress on loyalty to Government, as 
if such a sentiment as loyalty to the people had no existence whatever, 


19. The Poona City Municipality approached Lord Lamington with two 
. requests—one to restore the old proportion of two- 
ast Lamington at Poone. thirds and one-third between the elected and nominated 
dm-e-Jamshed (24), 14th ae eee ; 
Jone, Eng. cols, members in its constitution, and the other to give the 
Municipality a clean slate as far as the past plague 
debt is concerned. His Excellency, who felt that the Municipality could 
claim their city not only to be the centre of intellectual activity on this side of 
India, but to be the foremost place as an intellectual centre in the whole Indian 
Empire, was as cordial and sympathetic as he could be. ‘Personally he 
strongly sympathised with the nae ey of the Municipality for the restitution 
of the old proportion between elected and nominated members.’ He had had 
no opportunity till then to consider their case, but he was good enough to 
promise that if, on the perusal of tle papers, it was found possible to reduce the 
proportion of nominated members to one-third as it stood before 1898, he would 
willingly do so, as ‘ personally he was a firm believer in the theory of devolution 
of functionsand powers.’ ‘This last confession of faith will be found encouraging 
not only by the Poona Municipality, but will be looked upon as a happy augury 
for the future by the whole Presidency The other point touched upon 
in theaddrcss was the plague debt, and here, too, Lord Lamington was good 
enough to offer to do his utmost but to look at the question dis- 
passionately, we are afraid we cannot think the Poona Municipality to be at 
all an ill-used body. For all its sins of omission and commission in the past, 
which ushered in the plague, it nas not been eaddled with more than about 
one-fourth of the expenditure involved in fighting the disease, and this 
proportion is not by any means an unduly heavy one. It is but meet that the 
Municipality should pay the penalty for her past neglect and indifference in 
the matter of sanitation,” | 7 


20. ‘His Excellency the Governor was presented with addresses from the 
City and the Suburban Municipalities of Poona. 
The former address contained two fair and reasonable 
requests. ‘he first was in regard to the constitution 
of the Municipal Board and the second in regard to plague expenditure 

Lord Lamington’s answer: to these two requests was as usual candid and 
sympathetic. He views the first favourably and promised, after lookicg into 
the matter, to reduce the number of nominated members, if possible. Regard- 
ing the plague debt we regret that the Governor should think a further 
reference to the Government of India ‘rather hopeless.’ He, however, again 
undertook that if the Municipality would submit a written representation it 
should have ‘ very fair consideration,’ What are the Government of India 
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going todo with their large surplus of which they areso proud? We think 
they could devote it to no better purpose than to relieve local bodies of the 
plague expenditure. We believe that if the Government of Bombay will make 
a strong representation they will carry the day in the matter, not only on 
behalf of Poona, but of other Corporations.” 


21. ‘ We see that Mr. J. DeC. Atkins, I. O. S., has been appointed to act 
as Commissioner, N, D., in place of Mr. E. Lawrence, 
Supersession of Mr. EH. I[.0.8., who retires. We observe that Mr. Atkins’ 


Gray, I. C.8, in filling the : a : : ’ t 
acting appointin a ar ee appointment is ‘pending further orders,’ but al- 


Commissionorship, N. D. though it may thus be only temporary, we feel it our 
Oriental Itcview (11), duty to protest against the fact that Mr, EH. Gray, 
15th June, I. C. 8,, who is senior to Mr. Atkins, has again been 


passed over for promotion. In another column we 
have raised our voice against the way in which another distinguished Govern- 
ment oflicer has been repeatedly superseded. The same remarks apply in 
the case of Mr. Gray. His present post of Collector of Customs is a most 
important and delicate one, bringing its incumbent into contact with all 
sections of the commercial community and with vazious other interests, and such 
conspicuous success as has marked Mr. Gray’s tenure proves him to possess 
administrative qualities of a high order, entitling him at least to a Commis- 
sionership.......... We hope His Excellency Lord Lamington will devote his 
attention in a liberal and fair-minded spirit to this question of appointments.” 


22. ‘* We donot think we shall be alone in saying that we have heard with 
sincere regret, and wish most emphatically to protest 
sie Se ek was as against the flagrant injustice done by Government to 
J sae pe gp aga wa Mr. C, M. Cursetji, Third Judge of the Bombay Small 
Small Causes Court. Cause Court, in ignoring his ciaims to the promotion to 
Oriental Review (11), 1&th which his long, able and industrious service has so 
eet richly entitled him. More than once Mr. Cursetji has 
been superseded by men whose claims were in no way 

equal to his, and on no tangible grounds so far as the public have been able to 
ascertain. And now that a vacancy has occurred in the second Judgeship, to 
which every one expected that the Third Judge would in ordinary course 
be appointed, ho has again been passed over in favour of an outsider, such 
outsider being a junior and comparatively untried barrister......... As this 
is not the first time that injustice has been done to Mr. Cursetji, we propose 
to dea) with his case at some length and in the light of certain facts 
which we have beenable to glean...... Mr. Cursetji was twice appointed 
to act as Chief Judge in 1889, after which year began the series of unjust 
acts, the last of which has just been perpetrated. In 1591, when Mr. Hart, 
then Chicf Judge, went on leave, Mr. Cursetji’s application to act for him 
was disregarded, and Mr. C. W. Chitty, about sixteen yedrs junior to Mr. 
Cursetji, was pitchforked into the appointment. ‘This was the thin end of 
the wedge, for Mr. Chitty was contirmed as Chief Judge on Mr. Lart’s 
retirement. Mr. Cursetji naturally asked for an explanation of the grounds 
upon which he was superseded, but after a delay of cight days he received a 
reply declining to furnish such information.......... The Government again 
got an opportunity in 1894 to redress the wrong that was done to him, but Mr. 
Rustomji Patel, an outsider, was appointed Second Judge. ‘This gentleman 
has friends whose advocacy is skilful, and they prevailed. ‘The way in which 
Mr. Patel has managed to ‘get on’ is really surprising. When the Small 
Causes Court Act was being amended, he did not leave a single stone unturned 
to get pleaders made eligible for the First Judgeship—for the simple reason 
that he was‘a plain pleader—but he failed. He was not going to be defeated. 
He got the Bombay High Court to sanction that a pleader of more than ten 
years’ standing should be counted an Advocate after his retirement from 
pleadership. Oh, the power of red-tape! ow it can remove mountains of 
difficulties and make crooked places straight for its votaries | How great is its 
vie inertic when once set in motion!......... J’rom all we have said it will be 
seen that the Government make no show of reason for so often superseding this 
capable and deserving official. It would, however, be idle to blink the fact that 
there is a widespread belief in Bombay that the sole cause of this injustice is that 
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Mr. Cursetji is supposed to have sympathetic leanings towards the social and 
political aspirations of his countrymen. Well he may have, but has he ever 
obtruded or made a public show of such sympathy? Judges and other officials 
are very properly debarred from taking part in political movements and in 
criticising the Government they serve. But are such persons to be punished. 
and regarded as suspects on account of sympathies of which they give no 
public evidence ? ........ We wish to repeat, once for all, our most emphatic 
protest against such glaring and indefensible injustice, which casts a lamentable 
blot on the reputation of the Government, and which is a standing nullification 


of the cardinal principles of the Queen’s Proclamation.” 


23. The Hitechchhu refers to a case in which the driver of a public 
conveyance, on demanding his hire for conveying 

Alleged assault upon the the luggage of Mr. Hodgson, a Forest Officer at 
eyed of a public conveyance Surat, was assaulted by that  officer’s peons and 
. poe Oe (64y, eth driven away without his hire being paid. It adds 
June. that the driver made a complaint about his ill- 
treatment to Mr. Hodgson, but died before obtaining 

redress, and that on a post-mortem being held over his body, it was certified 
that the death of the deceased was not caused by the assault. The paper 
concludes by sarcastically observing that the Almighty will now hear the poor 


man’s grievance and get his dues paid up, 


24, It does not seem likely that Government will grant any remissions 
or suspensions of land revenue on account of the 
Ravages of Iccustsin the devastations of crops by locusts, The officers deputed 
pre ney. cq09). Lath DY Government to ascertain the extent of the ravages 
PE Buket fod). ’ so, done by these pests and to exhort people to take 
June. | measures for their destruction merely go from one 
place to another and tell the rayats to thank their stars 
that the locusts made their appearance after the gathering in of the kharif crops. 
They further threaten them that in case they do not assist the authorities in des- 
troying the locusts and their eggs no remissions would be granted to them. ‘The 
chances of the rayats getting the benefit of remissions are thus very remote. We 
hope that the leaders of the people will make proper representations to Govern- 
ment intne matter, and that Government will also issue instructions to their 
officers to show leniency to the rayats who might have suffered sericus 
damage through the ravages of locusts, [The Bakul writes :—The locusts have 
done such serious damage to the cocoanut trees in the Konkan that Government 
have reduced the tapping fee for these trees from Rs, 8 to Rs. 5. We think, how- 
evor, that as the trees are incapable of yielding any toddy juice this year 
Government will do well to remit the fee altogether instead of merely reducing 
it partially. ] 


25. Avery large portion of land in the Khdndesh District is mainly 
ane roa dependent upon canal water for cultivation, but 
sudialn ot tekaamea work, Unfortunately irrigation is not widely extended in 
‘1 tho Khadndesh Dis- this district, and the existing irrigation works are in 
trict. such a bad state of repair that those lands which are 
handesk Vaibhav (118), eyltivated by canal water yield absolutely no crops 
10th June. in f drought. It seems a great pit 
years 0 ght, g pity that 
every trivial matter calculated to benefit Government should be promptly taken 
notice of, while questions vitally affecting the interests of the people remain 
wholly unattended to. It is undeniable that recurring droughts have reduced 
India to a most abject plight. It was in view of this fact that Lord Curzon 
laid sp cial stress upon the systematic extension of irrigation as a means of 
providing against the evils of drought, If his suggestion were to be acted 
upon, the agricultural prospects of the country would considerably improve, 
We are fortunate in having’ Mr, Curtis as our Collector, He is an intelligent 
officer with an inquisitive turn of mind. If, in the course of his tour in the 
district, he were to take the trouble of inspecting every dyke, he would at once 
realise the existing state of things. Some vf the dykes having gone 
out of repair, many of the lands which are cultivated by canal water have not 
yielded any crops owing to the insufficiency of the water-supply. We regret to 
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say, however, that these lands instead of enjoying any exemption are subjected 
to a rigid Government assessment. As there has been a steady increase in 
the revenue from such sources as Opium, A’bk4ri and Forests, we hope 
our Collector will not grudge some further expenditure on irrigation. 


26, Landin the Kaira District has greatly depreciated in value on account 
of the repeated visitations of famine and plague and 


Alleged gricvances of large the obnoxious provisions of the recently enacted Land 
landholders in the Kaira 


District Revenue Code Amendment Act, Holdings formerly 
Svadesh Landhu (83), 15th valued at Ks. 300 to Rs, 500 can barely fetch Rs. 100 
June. to Its. 150 at the present day. Large landholders 


who do not till the soil themselves tind it difficult 
to gef tenants to cultivate their holdings, ‘lhe greater part of their land thus 
remains uncultivated, and their lot is, in consequence, rendered extremely 
miserable. ‘l'o crown their miseries, the Government, instead of treating them 
with indulgence, places them in the category of money-lenders and forcibly 
recovers from them the full amount of the land assessment. 


27. Commenting upon the Report of Jail Administration in the Bombay 
Hepors off Fail Adminisiee Presidency, the Bombay Samichar observes : —The 
tion in the Bombay Presi. Yeport reveals an abnormal increase in the percentage 
dency. | of offences among jail convicts. This circumstance 
AP ge Bamachér (57), gan be attributed to no other reason than laxity of 
zpira discipline on the part of the Jail authorities. ‘The 
report further shows that the existing accommodation provided in jails for 
convicts is quite inadequate. Overcrowding in jails is detrimental to the 
health of convicts, and it is to be regretted that Government have not yet 
realised the necessity of providing better accommodation for them by 
increasing the number‘of jails in the Presidency. Itis to be hoped they will 
do the needful in the matter without further delay. 


‘8. “ We are not surprised that the orders and rules issued by Government 

i i a , on the subject of building assessments outside the 
and buildings dues: town. and island of Bombay have not been correctly 
Gujardti (20), 12th June, Understood by their officers or by the public or worked 
Eng. cols.; Shri Saydjt Vijay ona unitorm principle, Even the notification issued 
(31), 16th June, Eng. cols.; this week in elucidation of the policy and orders of 
Pt Variaman (79), loth Government cannot specially be commended for 
precision and lucidity, nor docs it show an adequate 
grasp of the pressing problem of the far-reaching evils which overcrowding 
has produced. It may be the opinion of the majority of the oflicers 
consulted that the existing rules for the levy of building fines and 
assessments have not checked the expansion of suburbs, and that further 
concessions will have little or no effect in mitigating overcro ding. ‘This is not 
in accord with well-known facts, at least as regards the suburbs of Bombay. ‘There 
is a generally prevalent impression that Government are not particularly anxious 
to encourage the growth of dwelling-houses in the suburbs of Bombay so as to 
interpose any obstacles in the way of the schemes of the City Improve- 
ment Trust. That impression might be right or wrong, but its prevalence 
shows in what light the public look upon the existing orders and rules on 
the subject of building fines and assessments, The Bombay Government are 
obstinately fond of theoretical considerations. ‘The system of individual inquiries 
in granting remissions and suspensions of land revenue was strenuously defended 
till the’ last moment on account of its theoretical fairness, and it is the same 
principle that has been made much of in the present notification, ‘ Standard 
rates,’ ‘situation values, ’‘the legitimate claims of the public, ’ ‘ the unearned 
increment’ are all very elegant phrases, but very much depends upon the 
practical operation of the rules and principles laid down by Government. 
A nation’s health is its greatest wealth. It is the best asset that an enlightened 
Government can have. ‘I'his aspect of the subject finds no room in the policy 
of Government as enunciated by them.......... We do not think that the 
view notification, with all its elaborate explanations and laboured attempts at 
vindicating the policy of Government, will Jcad to the healthy development ot 
suburbs, Government must make up their mind to descend trom the region of 
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theories to that of hard realities if they really wish to see the present awful 
state of things in Bombay improved and to prevent a similar condition of affairs 
from arising elsewhere.”’ [The Shri Saydji Vijay and the Sdnj Vartaman 
also express disapproval of the Government Resolution on the subject of 
building fines, and consider that the present attitude of Government is ill 
calculated to relieve the congestion in overcrowded urban areas by encouraging 
the migration of the population to the suburbs. | 


29. ‘The recent gee oi on building fines issued by the Bombay 
5 overnment throws little new light on that much- 
ee debated topic. Nobody ever Pak of questioning 
the ‘immemorial right of Government to appropriate for the public benefit such 
part of the profits of land as is not earned by labour or by payment for labour.’ 
The only question is whether it is advisable to retain a system of fines when 
the necessities of the times make the development of the suburbs of towns and 
cities a primary condition of the healthy progress of urban communities. 
Government expressly say that the rates of fines which they have laid down 
represent the maximum beyond which no revenue officer will be able to 
enhance them. It is, however, open to the Collectors to fix whatin their 
opinion will be the reasonable amount in particular instances. ‘This may be 
theoretically true, but in their zeal to bring to the Government coflers the 
maximum of fines which they can levy, the Collectors will be more mindful 
of Government interests than the interests of the land-owners, At a time when 
plague has got a firm hold on almost every town and village of any importance 
in the Presidency, it is but natural that the inhabitants of congested areas 
should move out and construct: temporary locations in places where they will 
have more elbow-rcom. ‘The system of levying fines on such temporary 
locations, even if it enriches Government coffers, tends to discourage the 
widening out of urban areas, and therefore deserves to be deprecated.”’ 


30. ‘Government Resolution No, 2036 of the 15th March last announces 
| evil tidings for the owners of houses and land at hill 
Kecent Bombay Govern- stations in the Sdtdra District, of which the principal 


ment Resolution re house gone jg Mahdbaleshwar. Leases had hitherto been 
accommodation on hill sta- 


tione in the Satéra District, granted for thirty years without liability to vexatious 
Oriental Review (11), 15th nterlerence by Government, but now it is enacted that 
June. a landlord may not transfer or assign his premises 
without the consent of the Collector, nor may he let his 
premises for the hot season or any part of it without informing the tenant of sub- 
clause (0), which provides that the landlord on receiving three months’ previous 
notice from the Collector must let his premises only to such Government officer 
or officers as may be specified by the Collector. If the landlord and such 
tenant cannot agree as to the rent, it will be fixed by a Committee. 
Observe the formation of this Committee :—(a) The Superintendent of Mahd- 
baleshwar, (8) a person nominated by the Collector, and (¢) a person nominated 
by the landlord. If the landlord fails to nominate a person and to give notice to 
the Collector within fourteen days of being called upon to do so, or if his nominee 
fails to act or és encapable of acting, the Collector will appoint another of his own. 
The injustice and tyranny of such an order as this seem almostincredible. ‘The 
landlord is no longer free to let his premises as he pleases, but must let them to 
such Government officers as may be thrust upon him. Not only this, but his 
rent is to be fixed for him, for it would be idle to deny that the proposed 
Committee is a mere farce. ‘The Superintendent may be said to be officially 
synonymous with the Collector, so that he and the Collector’s nominee 
are bound to agree, and the landlord’s nominee will be powerless. Again, 
the latter may be considered, entirely at the Collector’s pleasure, to be 
incapable of acting, and then the Collector appoints another person of his. 
own choice, so that the Committec will actually consist of two nominees 
of the Collector and his official subordinate. We hope that some friend of 
justice and fairplay in the Council of His Excellency the Governor will 
take an early opportunity of raising this question and of protesting against the 
Resolution which involves a flagrant subversion of the rights and freedom of 
property-owners.”’ 
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31, “In these columns we have frequently animadverted upon the gross 
injustice perpetrated by Government to this province 


gm) appointments in hy appointing raw civilians as District and Joint 
Pheniz (12), 15th June. Judges, but it seems _we have been preaching in 
the desert and hammering on cold iron.......... The 


latest of these appointments which calis for notice is that of Mr. Clements to 
the Sukkur-Larkhana Court, This gentleman before his appointment was as 
innocent of the least knowledge of Civil Court work as a new-born babe. 
Small wonder, therefore, that he has caused grave dissatisfaction to the litigant 
public. It is nothing short of a scandal that an officer who has not had any 
experience asa judge should be nominated toa post of such great respon- 
SLOLIGY. «+s 50000 We are told that Mr. Clements has brass enough to flinch 
from no case, however complicated, although in the end he may makea 
mess of it. Having no sections and law reports to puzzle his brain with, he goes 
through his work with as much facility and celerity as if he were playing a 
game of whist. He can polish off an appeal in half an hour which an ex- 
perienced judge like Mr. Jacob or Mr. Dayaram, encumbered with legal lore, 
would be unable to finish in a couple of days.......... It is high time 
that the Commissioner in Sind came to our help by representing to Government 
the inadvisability of appointing inexperienced officers to judicial posts. It is 
not only the peoplé who suffer by such appointments, but Government also 
suffer because the people lose faith in British justice, which it should be the 
endeavour of the authorities to maintain.” 


32. <A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“I wish to call attention to 

the deplorable way in which justice is administered 

Alleged uneven adminis- between Muhammadans and Hindusin Sind. When- 
a nl Fee ever in law courts a member of the one race is pitted 
in Sind. against one of the other, the Hindu has to go to 
Phenix (12), 15th June, the wall. Your young Civilian does not feel tle least 
abashed in declaring in open Court: ‘ I am not 

believing Bania witnesses against a Muhammadan.’................ But the 
injustice which is dealt out to the Hindus is not so shamefully rampant 
in law courts as in revenue courts. ‘The Sadar Court, being sometimes 
presided over by conscientious Judges, keeps the subordinate law courts 
in constant dread of their misdeeds -being brought to light. But no 
such dread exists in the case of Revenue officers. If a Hindu landholder 
applies for his real frontage land, he isswooped down upon by his Muhammadan 
neighbour whose land may be far away, and still the Revenue ollicer, when he 
finds the Muhammadan claimant arrayed against the Hindu, does not feel the 
least compunction in throwing the latter overboard. It unoccupied land is 
applied for by a Hindu the Revenue officer makes such a pother about getting 
reports and counter-reports and enquiring into rights and titles that in the 
end the applicant feels sick of the whole affair and wishes he had not gone for it 
at all. But if a Mubammadan is the applicant all this fuss is dispensed with. 
He gets his land as if it was his birth-right. As to relinquished fallow 
lands, it has happened in numerous instances that lands which of right should 
be granted to Hindus are straightway handed over to Muhammadans.....,...... 
Some of the Muhammadan officers do not feel ashamed in openly siding 


with their co-religionists............ One simply stands aghast at the patience, 
submission and passive meekness with which the Hindu has been enduring 
this oppression for years....... 1 will conclude by citing one glaring instance of 


the injustice I have referred to above, One Civilian, with the most pronounced 
pro-Mussalman proclivities, has a Muhammadan vakil as his favourite. Now this 
vakil has the subordinz‘e officers at his mercy. , lle poxes his finger in transfers 
and promotions and causes the ruin of subordinate Hindu Magistrates by tell- 
ing tales against them.” 


83. Thefts are alarmingly on the increase in Bandra, but the local police, 
being ill-manned, are unable to detect the culprits, 

_ Thefts in Bincra. a On the night of the 15th instant some burglars 
PE, taper (24), 17th ‘broke into the nungalow of a Parsi gentleman, but 
were unsuccessful in carrying out their nefarious design 
owing to the vigilance of some neighbours. The same night property worth 
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Rs. 700 was stolen from a barber’s house. Only two days before this the 
bungalow of another Parsi gentleman was broken into by thieves, who carried 
away some property. The Chief Constable, when a report reaches him of a 
robbery, only takes note of the information received and says that he has 
not sufficient men under him to take any further action. As the Municipal 
street lamps are all put out at 11 P.M., the dacoite are emboldened in carrying on 
their nefarious occupation. 


Education. 


34, The O Bombaense, in commenting on the new rules for the admission of 
students into the Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
Revised rules for the admis- writes :—‘* We do not approve of the entrance examina- 
Med of students to the Grant tion which the College authorities propose to hold. 
edical College, Bombay. Thin Meivioulation is. | 08 t} ff - 
Q LBombaense (54), 11th € wlatricu al 10. 18, In OUr Opinion, ad more 1an 8U 
June. | cient test, but if the reason for excluding Matriculates 
be that they are unable to follow the lectures, it would 
be better to require them to pass the P, E. Examination of the University 
than make them undergo a College test. Moreover, the raising of the College 
fees, which are already high, will make the medical course prohibitive to many 
promising but poor students. A further hardship is the prohibition against the 
admission of ‘casual students’ into the College, although such students, after 
going through a regular course of instruction in the College and Hospital, 
often prove to be better qualified in practice than some of the licentiates 
themselves.”’ 


35, There has long been a controversy among Marathi scholars as to the 
right way of spelling Marathi words. A few men have 

si aout nae - proposed radical changes with a view to introduce the 
proposed to be introduced in Phonetic system of spelling into the Marathi language, 
the revised Marathi text- but so far as we know the proposed changes have never 


books. — found favour with the Marathi-reading public, but it so 
ee ee ; (38) happens that the work of revising the existing series of 
tél, June. '’’ Marathi text-books has been entrusted to some leading 

advocates of these changes, and they intend to intro- 
duce those changes in the revised text-books. We, therefore, deem it our duty 


to bring to the notice of Government the fact that the Marathi-reading public 
is strongly opposed to the arbitrary and revolutionary changes sought to be 
introduced by the members of the Vernacular ‘l'ext Books Committee in the 
spelling of Marathi words. We hope the Committee of leading and influential 
Mahratta Brahmins recently formed in Bombay to protest against these changes 
will exert themselves to the utmost to avert this impending danger to their 
mother-tongue. [The Afahrdtta Din Bandhu and some other papers of the weck 
write in a similar strain and express their strong disapproval of Mr, K. N. Sane’s 
views about the mode of spelling Marathi words. | 


36. ‘* We consider the question of Muhammadan education to he one of 

the most pressing and, we may add, one of the most 

_ Muhammadan education difficult problems the local Government or the public 
= pe : tne of Sind have to face. On the 6th instant there was a 
shal’ Suns. ’ Conference held at Government House, Karachi, under 
: the chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Muir- 

Mackenzie, at which all the Collectors and Deputy Commissioners, some 
Muhammadan officials and non-oflicials assisted. We are not aware what 
opinions were given by those present, but we may be sure the Oommis- 
sioner in Sind will give the fullest consideration to them as well as to the 
opinions of other competent critics and observers, including the organs of public 
opinion, before deciding on any important and expensive scheme, To us it 
appears that it would be a@ mistake to start big schools all at once. We must 
be sure that students can be got to attend such institutions. We are afraid the 
time is not yet ripe for big schools, Better utilise the High Schools as far as 
necessary by attaching boarding-houses for Muhammadan boys. The same 
should be done in divisional and other towns where Anglo-Vernacular schools 
exist. More primary schools in villages should also be started according to 
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the needs of different localities, The Kardfchi Madressah is, we think, quite 
enough at present as a central school. Efforts should be made for its improve- 
ment and financial stability. As regards funds, the Local Board should bear 
part of the expenditure, and the Government and the Muhammadan com- 
munity should aleo make contributions for its maintenance, 


Railways. 


37. “There frequently appear in these columns complaints against the 
police and their conduct towards railway men. Un- 
An alleged instance of fortunately nothing has been done to put an end to 
Police zoolum upon a rail- thig zoolum, ‘he latest case, which probably will 
way employé at Baroda. d ar ; “ 
Railway Times (14), 11th 4 something to put a stop to it, occurred in the 
June, Baroda State recently. From reports which have 
reached us wo gather that about the year 1893 the 
party complaining lost some certificates and got no trace of them till a few 
days ago. Suddenly, while on duty the police came to arrest him. Being a 
railway man, they hesitated, but in their zeal for duty they eventually took the 
man away under escort and subjected him to all sorts of indignities, At the 
time it was not stated why the arrest had been made, but subsequent enquiries 
elicited the following facts. The certificates which had been lost in 1898 were 
found by some party who personated the original owner and eventually obtained 
employment in the Baroda State. After working in a position of trust for 
some time, this man absconded after misappropriating State funds. During the 
search by the police they came across the original owner and had him arrested. 
Being in a Native State there are certain formalities to be observed before a British 
subject can be arrested. ‘l’hese we regret to say were entirely disregarded. The 
man representing to the police that their conduct in arresting him might lead 
to serious trouble was released for a short time. ‘The District ‘lraffic Superins 
tendent, Abu Road, was communicated with, and he, observing something 
wrong, immediately brought the conduct of the police to the notice of the District 
Superintendent of Police, AjJmere, who came to the conclusion that the conduct 
of the police was quite contrary to the Extradition Act. ‘The Magistrate also, who 
heard the case, passed orders that the man was not tobe molested, The conduct 
of the Railway police in assisting the Baroda State police was considered so 
flagrant and unjustifiable that they were transferred, but for some unknown 
reason the transfers are held in abeyance, allowing them to work their own sweet 
revenge on the poor unfortunate man. A representation has been made to the 
Resident at Baroda; on receipt of the reply we intend taking the matter to the 
Supreme Government. 


Municipalities. 


38, ‘There has just come under our notice one of the meanest exhibitions 

bit ou bia es a have ever known of zoolum and high-handedness 
a Municipality and Gov. 2 the part of the Government of India against 
ernment re an item of plague Which we regret the Bombay Government have 
expenditure. not had the courage to protest. In February 1897 
Oriental [review (11), 15th Mr, Playford Reynolds was appointed, on a salary of 
hg Rt Bamachdr Rs. 1,760, as a temporary officer to assist Mr. Pollen 
in valuing bouses to be demolished for plague pur- 
oses. Government undertook to bear the cost of Mr. Reynolds’ salary and of 
is establishment. ‘Then, like a bolt from the blue, so late asin April 1903, 
came a demand from the Accountant General, Bombay, that the Municipality 
should pay Ks. 334-9-3 on account of Mr, Reynolds’ establishment, The Com- 
missioner, somewhat unwisely as the event shows, paid this claim, his reason 
being that the amount involved was small, but six months later, that is, in 
October last, the Accountant General made a demand for more, this time for 
a sum of no less than Rs, 6,022-7-3 on account of Mr. Reynolds’ salary. ‘To 
this claim the Commissioner very naturally demurred. In his letter of the 8th 
December last to the Accountant General he pvinted out that his reason for 
aying Ks, 334-9-3 was exactly the same as that given by the Government of 
India for paying a similar charge, vvz., that it was a small one, The Munici- 
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pality was now called upon to pay a much heavier charge for a special appoint- 
ment about which it was not consulted, and in spite of the assurance of 1897 
that the whole expenditure would be borne by Government. To this protest a. 
reply was sent by the Government of Bombay on the 19th March last to the 
effect, in a word, that it was a case of jo hookum, ‘The orders of the Govern- 
ment of India must be considered final.’......... We hope the Bombay 
Corporation will positively refuse to pay what is not only an unjust, but what 
we regret we can only describe as a most dishonest, demand. One word as to 
the Government of India’s letter No, 49 above alluded to. The Bombay 
Government Resolution No, 3001—2259 P. of lst June 1897 is as follows: 
‘The Municipal Commissioner should be informed that the expenditure in 
question will be borne by Government.’ This seems to be explicit enough, 
but. the Government of India dispose of it thus: ‘Nor can the Government of 
India admit that any expectations held out to the Municipality constitute a 
sufficient reason for relieving that body of its lability. Comment on this sort 
of administrative morality is superfluous. One is reminded of the story how 
the old poet was led to say homo es impudens.” [The Bombay Samdchdr con- 
siders that it is derogatory to the fair fame of Government to back out of 
their original understanding re the payment of the expenses of Mr. Playford 
Reynolds’ establishment, and urges the local Municipality to resist to the 
utmost of its power the “mandate” of Government on the subject. ] 


39, Commenting upon the latest quarterly report of the Health Depart- 

ices Miele al i ment of the Bombay Municipality, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
Hajis in ke “nd the Observes :— With a view to prevent the spread of small- 
local Municipal Health pox among the Hajis Dr. ‘lurner proposes three remedies 
Department. ‘These are—(1) Vaccination of all Hajis, who have not 
Akhbar-e-Islam (55), loth, een previously vaccinated, on board an infected vessel 
AGth and 1508 ame. prior to their disembarkation; (2) submission of a 
report asto the name and address of every Haji, disembarking in Bombay, 
to the Health Officer of his place of destination ; and (8) erection of camps 
for the temporary accommodation of the Hajis prior to their departure from, 
and on their return to, Bombay. We have nothing to say against the first and 
third proposals. As regards the third suggestion we are sure it will, if carried out, 
prove a real boon to the Hajis, who are subjected at present to considerable 
hardship and inconvenience owing to the utterly inadequate accommodation 
provided for them in the musafarkhanas. Astothe second suggestion we are 


_ afraid it is uncalled for. Dr. Turner has allowed himself to be carried a little 


too far in his solicitude for the health of other towns and cities, the Municipal- 
ities whereof are presumably well able to take care of themselves. Besides, 

its enforcement will give rise to many complications and will be a prolific 
source of hardship and harassment to poor Hajis. In the first place, what 
safeguards will be adopted to prevent Hajis from passing under false names or 
giving false addresses? Willa surety be demanded from them as a guarantee 
for the correctness of the information they give as to their identity? And 
what about the poorer class of Hajis who are unable to furnish such a surety ? 
Will they be detained in Bombay and not allowed to return to their place 
of destination ? Dr. Turner observes in his report that the Health Department 
looks after the health of the Hajis on their landing in Bombay, and that sick 
Hajis are promptly removed to hospital. We are afraid this statement con- 
siderably diverges from the truth. [he Hajis on disembarkation repair straight 
to the musafarkhanas, where they are leit to shift for themselves as best as they 
might without any outside help. Last month a very large number of sick’ Haijis. 
remained in the musufarkhanas without any medical help. Some of these 
were on the brink of death; afew sought admission to the local hospitals, 
but were turned back by the hospital authorities on the pretext of want of 
space. ‘lhe state of things prevailing at present in the musafarkhana at. 
Modikhana is most deporable.” About 900 Hajis have been accommodated there. 
As only a limited amount of space is available within the walls of the building, 
the greater part of these Hajis had to sleep for some time in the open compound. 
This, however, became impossible after the heavy downpour of rain last week,, 
and from 25 to 30 Hajis are now huddled together in rooms which, under the. 
existing rules, should not be occupied by morethan 10 persons, From 20 to 26. 
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Hajis are suffering from serious illness, but the Health Department of the Muni- 
cipality does not extend to them any medical help whatever. The Committee 
recently appointed to help destitute Hajis, having satisfied themselves as to the 
apathy of the Health Department, have now engaged the services of private 
medical practitioners for taking care of sick Hajis. 


Native States. 


40. With reference to the alleged pollution of the Jain temples on the 
is Seas sae es Hie Shatrunjaya hills by the Thakor of Paliténa, the Jain 
Darbar. tst=<CSe serves :——-Maanjor' Ashby’ eeccision in thee ans hia 
Jain (65), 12th June. satisfied neither the Palitina Darbar nor the Jain 
community. ‘The latter had appealed against the 
decision to the Agent to the Governor in Kdathidwdr and have lately re- 
ceived a reply in which that officer refuses to interfere in the dispute. We 
understand that some time ago at Bhavnagar the Agent privately sent for 
some leading members of the Jain community and advised them to settle the 
dispute amicably, but this is not possible at all owing to the present strained. 
relations between the Paliténa Darbar and the Jains. Why should not the 
Government appoint an independent Commission to thoroughly investigate the 
matter so that the dispute might be settled once for all ? 


41. Acorrespondent writes tothe Kithiawdr News :—* In lending Gov- 
ernment officers to Native States, Government seem 
Government-lent officers in to observe no fixed principles. Anybody who wishes 
a | can at present pass from Government service to the 
wwar News (26), . AT 2 . 
11th June, Eng. cols. service of some Native State, and may remain there as 
long as he likes, without so much as anybody caring to 
inquire as to how long the man has been serving, with the result that those who 
are superannuated and incapacitated for any kind of work continue in their posts 
simply because they are Government-lent servants! ‘T'o verify our remarks it 
were well if His Excellency called for a list of Government servants of all ranks 
and grades who have served and are serving in Native States. Here I must take 
the opportunity of pointing out that a system which permits Government-lent 
officers to serve out their whole lives in the service of Native States is most 
prejudicial to Government service, and no less so to the Native States also, since 
many of them by contact with the unhealthy atmosphere of Native States are apt 
to get lax and neglectful of their duties, safe in the belief that they are respon- 
sible to no one and might act as they choose, until aroused from their lethargy 
by some untoward event for which they might be made answerable, or by the 
very keen eye of some Political Officer who happens to see something wrong in 
them. My own opinion, based on long experience, is that no Government- 
lent servant should be so handed over to a Native State for more than a couple 
of years at a time, after which he must revert to British service, unless allowed 
to serve for a further short period on the recommendation of the chief Political 
Officer, who should specify his reasons for such a recommendation, This should 


‘be allowed, however, in very rare cases......... Is it not rather strange that 


Government, which compels its officers to retire no sooner they reach the 
age of 55, should allow them to serve in Native States till they are old and 
infirm? Can such an haphazard system tend to contribute to the efficiency 
of Native States administration, for which purpose Government servants are lent ? 
Will His Excellency be pleased to ascertain whether any Government servants 
who have been adjudged by Government as unfit to be re-employed in Native 
States manage to get in there, whether any officials are drawing pensions, 
publicly or privately, from the Native States they served, in addition to 
Government pension, whether old and infirm Government servants manage 
to get again into the service of Native States without the permission of Govern- 
ment, and whether any Government servants have accepted or do accept gifts 
from Native States to which they have no right to and which should render 
them liable to instant dismissal from service? I am strongly of opinion that 
rigid rules should be framed for permitting Government servants to accept 
service in Native States in the interests of discipline, and I am sure if His 
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eT the Governor will pay earnest attention to this and other matters 
to which I intend to invite his attention later on, many things will come to 
him and his colleagues in the shape of very sensational.revelations.’’ 


42, ‘The reply given by the Bombay Government to the memorial of the 
Cutchi inhabitants of Bombay re the alleged mal-ad- 
Reply of the Bombay Gov- yinistration in Cutch State will commend itself to all 
ornment to the memorial of . , , ' ; 
the Cutchi inhabitants of impartial minds. Government consider the allegations 
Bombay rc _ the a made in the memorial to he devoid of foundation and 
roal-administrationinOatch. . decline, in consequence, to interfere in the administra- 
Pg vo Bahadur (78), tion of the State. There exists, as it is well known, a 
7th June; Praja Bandhu , ' oe , ° 
(28), 12th Juno, class of natives who revile the administration of Native 
States for compassing their private ends, and there is 
no doubt that this class is at the bottom of the present agitation against His 
Highness the Rao of Cutch. We do not deny that there are a few black 
sheep among the State officers in Cutch, but it is erroneous to assert 
on that account that the subjects of the State are groaning under oppress 
sion. His Highness the Rao is an enlightened and sympathetic Chief and 
can surely be trusted to safeguard the welfare of his subjects. [The Praja 
Bandhu, on the other hand, considers the Government's reply to be very upsa- 
tisfactory, and apprehends that tho attitude of Government in regard to the 
memorial will deter the subjects of Native States from representing their 
grievances to the authorities and cmbolden the reckless class of Chiefs in their 


career of high-handedness and oppression. 


43. The Chief of Jamkhandi celebrated the first anniversary of his 
| accession on the 4th instant in the capital of his 
Celebration of tho first jaghir. A grand darbar was held in honour of the 
af the Okiat 7 dk Khana; ovcasion and was attended by the elid¢é of Jamkhandi. 
Kesari (116), 14th June. | Lhe Karbhari made a speech on behalf of the Chief, 
and after giving an account of the past year’s admi- 
nistration announced that it was the Chief’s intention to revive old nemnuks 
and inama, which had been discontinued, and to open schools for the revival of 
ancient learning and arts. Mr. Watve, speaking on behalf of the subjects of the 
State, requested the Chief to hold cattle shows and agricultural exhibitions 
periodically as in the time of the late Appasaheb, and to give a direct 7 op ne 
to the people to communicate their wants and grievances to their ruler face to 
face. Tho darbar was followed by wrestling matches andan “ At Home” given 
by the Chief to bis brother Chiefs of Mudhol, Jath, Sdéngli, Miraj, &c. ‘The 
precedent established by the Chief of Jamkhandi of taking his subjects into his 
confidence as regards the course of the administration deserves special commenda- 
tion. If he will go a little further and allow his subjects to represent their — 
common grievances in a public assembly as at Mysore, he will have done a very 
good thing. Is it not surprising that not a single State on this side should 
have up till now followed the example of Mysore and established a Represent- 
ative Assembly in its midst? ‘The Chief of Jamkhandi has made a “— 
beginning this year in that direction, and we congratulate him upon it. We 
trust, however, that he will not stop there, and that other Ohiefs will follow 
his example. 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd June 1904. 
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! 
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ee 


eee eee 
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 — 
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| 
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| | 43. 

78 | Samshor Bahadur... coo ADmecdalad — ...| D0, vec , Savaibhai = Réichand; finda (Shravak nO 
, ; e() | 
anit) 3 62. | 

79 | Sanj Vartamfin ... vee Bombay .., coe) Tthily ove | Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partnore a : | 3,800 


| iC) Ardeshir Byrftinigi Patel, J. Pos Parais 49. 

7 (2) Bustamji UByramji Vatche Gandi; Parsi ; 
) 38. 
| (3) Ardeshir Peston ji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


>| 


BO) Sind Vartam4n... coe, Karachi ... a Weekly eee oe | Devkan Doevehand : Hindu (Cute Haddin) a 260 


8] | Stri Bodh... eve ses Bombay... | Monthly so Kaikhasra Navroji K4abraji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ve 500 
82 |Burat Akhbar — oo H murat... ” Weekly. . Phirozsh4h Mdalgi Patel; Parsi; 40... e HOD 
8% | Svadesh Bandhu ... .. Mahudha ‘ss| ae eee sta Anopsi Mineklal Visashrim4ali; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| ! 6, 
HIND. | ! 
( 


| cs 
ot: 1 Paneth: ss: ove . Poona... | Weekly oes vee) Govindrao Gi angi 4m Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-! QO) 
: (Ari); 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 

Pandit Lajyn Ridinji Sharia ; > Hindu (Nivar 6,200 
Briéhinan); 30. 


g6 «| Shri Ve nkateshvar Same’ Bombay ees vee! ee ee 
chfa | 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 


K ANARKKHE. 


ivi} is ‘ion oat LIDGE. one »» Weekly... | Shankraps Gadiappa  Basrimarad ; Hindu. oO 
= wi. | : : (De van Lael iets ; 37, | 
87 | Karnatak Vrittas ov | Dharwar vist Ae ae vf (1) Shivram Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, 
® | (2) Annicharya = Wildchdrya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
, (Deshasth Bréhinan) ; 54. 


jokht Bandh = saat ~ De, ~--eve peel obeg--——vee | Guruio Réavhavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
ols Ceaereiier | (Deshasth Brahinan); 41, 
joka Mitra oe vee Haveri = (Dhar-- Do. ..  — «.] Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth! 160 
89 | Loka : war), | Brihman) ; 28. i P 

b tah anes... pa »»-| Dharwar veel Do. oe oe] Karntlashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kur- 76 
00 | Rajahanss hid Brahraan); 41. 
Gaurishankar fAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 

Bréhman); 41, 
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| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


BrAhman). 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedt Brahman) ; 34. 


v| Hari Dharwéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


vee Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Windu (Gaud Brahman); 


eee 


{ 


vee) Granesh 


Ay] . 
Anandrao Ramehandra 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


Dharadhar; Hindu 


.| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


Rywhman); 61. 


-| Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Windnu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
Moreshwar Khddiikar; Hindu (Chit- 


piwen Brahman) ; 40. 


iat Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


{ 
{ 
eos| 


woo! Jagannath 


Bréhinan); 4° 
Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
PAalAji 
srahman) 3 98. 


sapre 5 


Hindu (Karhdda 


| Sadishiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 


scniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 


| Mahadey Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahmin) 3 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
rvhinan) ; 48, 

Rio Saheb Antiji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 56. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah- 
man); 4. 


Hindu 


(Chit pawan 


..| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 


! 
| 
| 


| WKAashinAth 


| Trnnbak 


| Hari 


| Bhanu 


| Yashvant 


... Vishnu 


Brahman); +57. 
Rahiriv Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brihman); 51. 


(Chit- 


| Raioji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 


wan Driiman) ; 74. 
A‘DAji RiAje; 
Prabhu) ; 40 


Hindu = (Kayasth 


| Shivrim Mahidev Parfinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
Govind Nariyin Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 
Nariyan 
Brihman) ; 37. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Windu (Karhida 
Brahinan) ; 49. 


Apte; Windu (Chitpawan 


| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA. LOL.B.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
Réoji Sindekar ; 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) ; 39. 


| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Brdhman) ; 27. 


| Pandurang Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


38. 
Kaéshinath VAaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brihman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
Do. do. eee 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Iulmali); 47 ... 
Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Turi 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Ramchandra Vijéparkar; Hindu 


(Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 


wee Wiinan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshagth 


Brahman) ; 30. 


' Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan/ 


Brahman) ; 38 
Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 
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131 | Poona Vaibhav... sos) FOOT ss. ...| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
srahman); 35. 
132 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon .. eee Gis |. Sere | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

3 Brahman) ; 39. 
133 | Pratod _... oe .--| Islampur ee) ee oo Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Windu 300 


| (Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
134 | Raghav Bhushan... scl SOO Sas ccd cee ee » Gulibsing Bhavirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


135 | Satya Mitra bee ...| Malegaon joel we ae | Bélchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
2t5. 


> | Satya Sadan ies sot ABO oe ‘on se as of R4aoji Hart Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 


| | oman); 62. 

137 | Satya Shodhak ... vee) Katnagird ron iame, 5 Nectar ...| Hari Ndriyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 

| Brahman) ; 60. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah-| 500 
man); ©, 


138 | Sh4ahu Vijay mee we Kolhapur ay Sa oes 


. _ 
_ ” 
s « 
‘ — A 


159 | Sholtpur Saintchar vee} Sholipur fers ve| Narsappa Abanna; tindu (Kamé4ti) ; 45 sul ALO 
. . 7 la . . " ( . | 
140 | Shrigonda Vrittie... | Shrigonda se Oe a “a Balabhai Janubhati; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 160 
| | 43. 
141 | Shri Shahu sue see] UCLA «see ve D0 is si Virnan Hart Dhavle ; TTindu (Deshastha — 100 
: | man); 22. 


M42 | Shubh Suchak ... in De a ve) IG, ses w+) Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 150 
| | Brahman); 30. 

143 | Sumant... are a RATA se ee §=—s Bo, ies ee) Mahadev Ditmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| | tha Bréhman); 33. 

144, | Udywnotkarsh ... w.| Domnbay eee i... .. Ganesh Nerayan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| | | Brahman) ; 3). 

145 | Vidya Vilws oée | Kolhapur a a ee | Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
| pawan Drdhimnan) ; 49. 

Nandurb4r een aed ... Sadishiv Véinan Mardithe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 

| | | Brahman) ; 27. 7 

147 | Vividh Dnyfin Vistir —...| Bombuay.... --.| Monthly... vee (1) Vintvak Bilkrishna Nadkarni one wis 60) 
| | (2) Réamkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar ; 

| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

148 | Vrittustr ... ven see) Wit eee see! Weekly .., w. Lakshman Mahwdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 

| | | pawan Briéhman) ; ol. 


} 
LAG | Vidyarthi eee eee ee 
i 


| 


149 | Vritta Sudha an sco] StAre sec | “eee we Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
| | 

150 | Vyipari .. oe a eres bel Aiea a ww» Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 


| Man); 38. 
| 


SINDI. 


151 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ot WKarechi... -«-| Weekly ... a Dharnosme Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 


152 | Muin-ul-Islam  .. ee > ee onl: Ove vos Mirzix Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 


153 | Sind Sudhar see just 120s nas ot ee reer ww. Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 — ...] 500 


154 | Sookree _... per ae eee ee an ee pas a Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Uroe. | | 
| 
| 
155 | Ajaibat-i-Bamlat .. | Bombay -++| Monthly wee Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 


(Sunni); 32, 


156 | Eombay Punch Bahadur ENO xs soo) Weeklyeee a Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,600 
| | Muhammadan ; 50. 


157 |Guru Ghantal Punch = .{ Do. «. a ee oe EOE = 


158 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar at eo coe! Daily coe ad Hokim Mahomed Abdul Hamid  Farrakh 400 
| Muha mmadan ; 60. 


159 | Tejarati Gazette oo coe] 100, ane eee! Month] yee. a Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhaminad 5.0 
~ bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


169 | Tohfa-i-Deccan — eee esl POORR - ses coe] Weekly cos oa Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Muhammaarn 200 
: (Shaik) ; 365. 
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164 


MaRa’THI AND Ka’/NARESE., 


| 


Chandrika... 


MARATHI AND UrpU. 


Champavati 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz ne 


163 Gulbarga Samachér 


eve 


.| Bid (Hyderabad, 


..| Gulbarga (do.) .. 


Bagalkot oes 


Deccan). 


° Bombay... eee 


| 


Weekly ov. 


Weekly... 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 
(Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


45. 


.| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 me jag 700 


| 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 
B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the} number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (S][ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a@ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. — 
YY 
ANGLO-MaRa’THI. 
364! Fatehsinh Gazette ... | Baroda oe | Weekly ... | Shah Manekl4l Ambardm Doctor; Hindu} 1,000 
(Bania). 
894| Prekshak .. o.| Satara it: ees ...|Ganesh Ball4l Phansdlkar; Hindu 000 
(Karhada Brdbmin) ; 32, 
GusaRa'TI 
56a) Arya Prakash ...| Bombay ...| Weekly = sep ees 800 


N.B.—The Indian Municipal Journal and the Kdthtdwddno Himdéyats have ceased to exist, The name of 
No. 17 is changed to Indian Spectator. Tho Editor of No. 106 died on the 9th June 1904, and Mr. Saddshiv Hari 


Shahdne (a relation of the déceased) has undertaken the publication of the same. The circulation of No. 79 has 
lately risen to 3,500. No. 144 has become Anglo-Vernacular and is published monthly. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. As loyal subjects we ought not to utter even a single word against 
our rulers, nor do we generally do so, If, however, 
Alleged aspersions cast by any one of us inadvertently speaks or writes anything 
por ag “the — Maso against them, they always growl at him. Recently 
lat a . the Russian Government has published a circular for 
Kél (112), 24th June. the use of schools in the Tsar’s dominions wherein it 
is. stated that England declared war against the Boer 
Republic for the sake of the gold and diamond mines existing in the Transvaal. 
This is a false charge, because, as the whole world knows, Mr. Chamberlain 
brought about the war merely to put a stop to the grievances of the Indian settlers 
in South Africa. If the English have any regard for truth, they should take 
steps to punish Russia for bringing the above false accusation against them. 
The circular also states :—‘* The United States and England encouraged Japan 
from selfish motives to oppose Russia. They circulated that the war would 
weaken both Russia and Japan and render it easier for themselves to further 
their own interests.’’ Ifthe English do not repel this charge, people will think 
that it is true, and that England did really foment the war between Russia and 
Japan from selfish motives. It is not desirable that such an impression should 
get abroad, because England did not as a matter of fact instigate Japan to 
declare war against Russia. She is observing the strictest neutrality in the 
war, and her conduct is perfectly disinterested : only she wants to obtain Tibet 
for herself. A nation so just and upright as the British should not allow 
others to traduce its character gratuitously. 


2. The Japanese, on seeing the excessively heavy strain imposed by the 
present war upon their national] exchequer, are coming 
Russo-Japanese war and forward voluntarily to contribute liberally to the 
the patriotism of the Japan- war fund by restricting their private expenses and 
as én Prakésh (86), YTeducing their wants to the minimum. They know 
23rd June. that it is their patriotic duty to assist their generals 
; in carrying on the struggle and to undergo heavy 
sacrifices with a view to preserve the glory and independence of their country. 
Those who will follow the example of the Japanese in respect of their far- 
sighted patriotism and noble self-sacrifice are bound to come off victorious in 
the end. The frequent successes of Japan in the war conclusively bear out 
the truth of the above statement. 


3 The Tibet expedition will go down in history as unjustifiable. It 
is a stain not only on British civilisation, but on 


Ka 7 Bad (33). 19, Dumanity. The whole affair from the enforced 
Sie Thee ote : treaty of 1890 to date is one-sided and unjust. We 


have all through remarked that this so-called breach 
of the treaty is simply an excuse, pure and simple, to carry out a deliberate and 
pre-arranged plan. The treaty was in no way a free treaty. The Tibetans 
were not free agents when they were led much against their will to put their 
hands to the parchment. Isolated as they were from the outside world for 
centuries and unwilling that any white foreigners should penetrate their sacred 
capital—sacred to them in the same sense that the Vatican is to the entire world 
of Catholicism—they plainly told their neighbours that they did not want 
either their friendship or their good offices or their trade........... They were 
happy in their own Arcadia....... Moral, not material, salvation was their 
highest and exclusive pursuit. The worship of Om was the only worship 
they knew. Mammon they relegated to the ‘outer barbarians’ of the 
West. The gospel of trade and commerce was not for them. They had 
enough to live upon and be happy in their own climate,........, In short, their 
gospel was prayer and to be let alone. But let alone they were not......... 
They were bothered and pestered and bullied and threatened by their powerful 
neighbours and compelled at last to open their door to British commerce 
within certain limitations.......... This is the true story of the so-called treaty 
of 1890,......6 . It should be remembered, however, that the troubles of the 
Indian Government will only commence when a Resident is installed in 
Tibet or, rather, when Lord Curzon in another gorgeous Darbar proclaims 
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himself Viceroy and Governor-General of India and Tibet. The troubles now 
encountered by the military expedition and the burden of expenses now 
iniquitously foisted on the Indian tax-payer will be nothing in comparison 
with the condition of belligerency which is liable to arise when the British are 
at Lhassa and the millions on millions which will have to be spent later on 
like water. Transfrontier disputes of a grave character are certain to arise 
with Russia in that impenetrable region of high Asia, More: Russia will 
have her revenge when freed from the present war. She will leave no 
diplomatic stone unturned to incite China to foment troubles.......... The 
belief, therefore, should never be entertained that when Lhassa is occupied and 
a protectorate proclaimed there (which will be only annexation in disguise) 
the troubles of the Indian Government will be over.......... The more we think 
about the affair the more we are convinced that the Government of India is 
seriously tempting fate. It is to be devoutly hoped that better counsels and 
statesmanship will prevail with Government and dispel all dark forebodings,”’ 


4, It is not the Asiatics alone who are smarting under the tyranny of the 
ey ee The despotic =e of ge ‘ante is considered to 
,; _ be intolerable even by the Irish, who are white-skinned 
| Pe gg So — ' fre like the English and profess a common faith with their 
towards Asiatics, rulers and yet are reduced by the English to a very de- 
Kal (112), 24th June, plorable condition. Mr. Davitt, in his book giving the 
history of the Irish Land League, says :—‘“ The English 
are totally devoid of honour, truthfulness and the sense of right and wrong. The 
always boast of their exalted morality, but practise fraud in their dealings wit 
others. They profess Christianity, but are really the slaves of Mammon, They 
extol liberty in theory, but are actually trampling the Irish and the Indians 
under their feet.’’? These remarks may be exaggerated, but are not wholly without 
| foundation. Why should Englishmen give their conquered subjects the 
slightest ground for complaint against them? It may perhaps be just to 
rule over subject populations who are willing to owe allegiance to their 
conquerors, but it would never be just to hold people in subjection against 
their will. Ifthe English were to act in such a manner as to please their 
conquered subjects, the latter would be proud to bear allegiance to them. For 
this, however, it is necessary that the English should put a curb upon their greed, — 
but instead of doing so, they are constantly thinking of some new device to in- 
crease their tyrannic sway over others. In a lecture recently delivered by Sir A. 
Lyall before the Central Asian Society, he remarked that as the successes 
of Japan are likely to encourage other Asiatic nations to follow in her wake, 
the European nations should combine to oppose a pan-Asiatic league, which 
has now become possible. A speaker, who took part in the debate on the 
lecture, said ‘Asia is one, ergo Europe should also be one.’ This shows 
how crooked are the ways of Europeans. They are thinking of preventing 
the Asiatics from raising their own status. It is suggested that England 
and Russia should bury their jealousies with a view to prevent Asia from raising 
her head higher. ‘This, however, is impossible, because the present is just the 
time for the mutual jealousies of European nations to manifest themselves, and 
if this happens, the Asiatic nations will have the best opportunity of raising 
their heads, 


5, The dealings of the British nation with the Indians -during the last 
thirty years have all along been marked by a selfish 
The Australians and the policy. The latest example of British selfishness is 
og enh ag gg furnished by the proposal now under contemplation 
rouc itra (6@), 19th : er . 
or to hold simultaneous examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service in Australia and England, It is signi- 
ficant that Government have resolutely set their face against a similar demand 
so often made on behalf of ¢he Indians: nay, they have even gone so far as to 
shelve a resolution passed on the subject by Parliament. Such an attitude is utterly 
inconsistent with the principles of equality enunciated in the Proclamation of 
1858, But how can the helpless Indians resist such injustice ? Their condition 
resembles that of a goat which js caught and made a sport of by a tiger. It 
is this circumstance which js at the root of all their miseries. 
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6. “At the annual meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge Lord George Hamilton waxed eloquent 
Pies Bh sey — on the L priate af rg pase x pony We wish 
we could agree wi is Lordship, but we find nothin 
a“ Heoiew (11), 22nd +5 substantiate his assertions. "iE, as he adinittod. 
he speaks without personal knowledge, he knows best 
whose fault that is, and why a man who has for so many years been Scoretary 
of State for India never took sufficient interest in his great charge to pay it 
even a short visit. That, however, is by the way. He finds that India is con- 
trolled by afew British people because it is ruled upon Christian principles. 
Well, there may be a good deal of Christian principle in British rule in India, 
but We fail to see much of Christian practice, There seems to be a great falling 
- oftin true Christianity and in Christian practice among so-called Christians them- 
selves, but even apart from that, how many Christians are observed to exercise 
their Christian principles in dealing with their fellows, and what instances does 
Lord George Hamilton give of the practical Christianity of the British Indian 
administration? None. He simply makes some general assertions unsupported 
by any proof.......... Was the persecution of Mr. Tilak a Christian proceeding ? 
Is the wanton aggression on Tibet a Christian proceeding ? Lord George cites 
the Queen’s Proclamation. ‘True, that noble document breathes Christian 
principles, but are the pledges contained init carried out? As to the missionaries, 
the general opinion in India is that the less said about them, the better.’’ 


7. At a recent missionary meeting in London, Lord George Hamilton 
discoursed on the causes of the stability of the 
British Empire in India, He maintained that the secret 
whereby a handful of Britishers governed a population 
of 30 crores lay in the liberal and catholic principles of the Christian religion. 
He went on to assert that the Proclamation of 1858 was but an outward embodi- 
ment of the principles of justice, clemency and toleration which are embedded in 
Christianity. We are afraid no sensible person will concur in His Lordship’s 
view. Of course, Christ’s life and conduct are pregnant with useful moral instruce 
tion, but what should we say about the doings of his followers? History 
abundantly testifies what monstrous deeds have been perpetrated in the name of 
Christianity, how terribly the world has been made to suffer, how powerful rulimg 
dynasties have been swept away and how the glory of nations once in the zenith of 
prosperity has been rendered extinct. A religion has to be judged not by its 
intrinsic excellence, but by the extent to which its principles are adopted in 
practice by its followers, 1f British rule in India is founded on the principles of 
Christianity, we would ask if the iniquitous deeds of Clive and Hastings are 
in accord with these principles. Did Christianity sanction the wily and 
deceitful methods resorted to by the English in extending their sway over 
the various native principalities of India? It is truc that the Proclamation of 
1858 enunciates abstract principles of justice and righteousness, but that 
charter, it is needless to remark, has ever remained a dead letter in practice. 
We are constrained to say that Lord George Hamilton has betrayed a singular 
shallowness of judyment in failing to realise, after a prolonged experience of. 
Indian administration, that the true cause of the stability of British rule in 
India is not the excellence of the Christian religion, but the exem plary conduct 
of the Indians themselves, [The Deshi AZitra makes similar remarks, | 


8. “Lord Curzon’s proposal about permanent appointments being 

: ee 3 made to the Viceroyalty of India will appear to most 
Lord Curzon’s advocacy of of us, at the first blush, as lying beyond the range 

the appointment ofa porma- of practical politics. The present party system of 
sa Od a (3), Government in England cannot admit of such a 
19th Jane. ’ thing. The Indian Viceroyalty is a much-coveted 
ost, and it is often conlerred on men, who have 

rendered important services to their party, by way of a reward. Neither the 
Liberals nor the ‘'ories may generally interfere in Indian affairs, But 
whichever of the two may be in office for the time being, they always like to 
lace one of their own men at the helm of the Iudian administration. This 
fificulty can only be met by appointing a member of the Royal family— 
the Duke of Connaught, for choier, who is already well-known out in this 
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Gujarat; (20), 19th June; 
Deshi Mitra (60), 23rd June. 
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country —as the permanent Viceroy of India. It is an open secret that Lord 
Curzon’s rough and ready ways—his proneness to play the pedagogue and 
treat all others as children who must be lectured and scolded in season and 
out of season that they might not go wrong—gave great offence to our 
princes, ‘The Delhi Darbar is considered in many quarters to have been 
mainly intended for Lord Curzon’s own glorification and the utter humiliation 
of the princes. Be that as it may, it must surely have cost a pang to the 
proud descendants of kings tracing their descent to thesun and the moon 
to bend the knee and bow their neck before a gentleman, who until lately 
was a mere English commoner and had to be familiar and intimate with the 
veriest, scum of the population in order to get into the House of Commons. A 
Viceroy of the Royal family would know better what was due to princes 
and noblemen in India and could always be trusted to respect their feelings . 
and scrupulously abstain from wounding their susceptibilities. They would 
thus feel more at home with a Viceroy of the blood royal, and would not 
consider it derogatory to the dignity of their birth and position to pay him the 
homage that was his due. ‘The politicals who now lord it over our princes in 
such high and mighty fashion would then have to be more guarded in their 
conduct, and the loyalty of Indian Chiefs and princes would increase and 
multiply a hundred-fold. As for the people, they are loyal] to the British crown 
to the core of their hearts, and they would consider themselves thrice blessed 
if a prince of the blood royal were to be appointed the arbiter of their destinies.” 


9, Lord Curzon threw out a suggestion in his speech before a gathering 
of Etonians that the appointment of the Indian 
Viceroy should be made permanent and not only for a 
limited term of years as at present. During his 
Viceroyalty, Lord Curzon adopted a nae A and reactionary policy in several 
matters, and if his present suggestion were to be acted upon, our degradation 
would snon reach the lowest point. ‘There are several forcible objections to the 
eo, pene to make the Viceroyalty permanent, The Indian people, knowing that 
a Viceroy’s tenure of office is restricted to five years, do not hesitate to pass an 
outspoken verdict upon the character of each Viceroyalty, but they will scarcely 
venture to do so if they knew that a Viceroy once sent to govern the country was 
to‘hold office permanently. The idea of appointing permanent Viceroys for 
India did not occur to a single British statesman from the times of Fox and Pitt 
down to the present day, though problems relating to the Indian administration 
have often cropped up before the British public during the period. The system 
of sending out permanent Viceroys prevailed under the Moghul emperors, but the 
Viceroys so sent often asserted their independence of the suzerain power. It is 
therefore hardly likely that such a discredited system will be revived under the 
British rule. At preseut the supervision exercised over the doings of an Indian 
Viceroy by the Secretary of State or the British Parliament is not very vigilant, 
and if, under these circumstances, the Viceroy were to be appointed 
permanently, the administration of the country would be purely despotic. 


Danydn Prakash (36), 23rd 
June. 


10. The mischief wrought to India’s trade and commerce since the 
advent of British rule has more than once been pointed 


Mr. Frank Birdwood’s out in these columns, If the suggestion made oy 
ne eS ee (41) Mr. Frank Wirdwood for attracting more Britis 
PP la ' capital to India with a view to the exploitation of 


the country’s hidden resources were to be acted upon, 
that mischief will still further be accentuated, Even as it is, Government spare 
no efforts to encourage British traders and to throw no end of obstacles in the 
way of native merchants. Free trade is forced upon India more in the interests 
of the former than in those of the latter. Nay, free trade is utterly unsuited to 
the present circumstances of this country and has already proved ruinous to 
indigenous trade and industries, If special efforts were, therefore, to be made 
to divert the flow of British capital to this country, it will no doubt benefit the 
working classes to some extent by providing them with increased employment, 
but the money that will be drained out of the country in the shape of 
profit by foreign capitalists will far outweigh any advantage conferred upon 
the Jabouring classes, It ie, therefore, much to be desired that Indian merchants 
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and capitalists will bestir themselves betimes, and, shaking off their present 


lethargy, compete successfully with foreign traders in keeping the trade and 
industries of the country in their own hands. 


11, “Mr. R.C,. Dutt’s ‘ India in the Victorian Age’ has been very favour- 
ably received by the Indian press. Any criticism that 
Mr. R, ©, Dutt’s recent finds fault with the British Government, whether 


publicationand tho character ,° ; ’ 

oF Matick «aia ta Ya rightly * wrongly, is Rr to meet with its approval. 
Rist Goftér (29), 19th ceerreeee e are afraic the statements attributed by 

June, Eng. cols. some of our contemporaries to Mr. Dutt are not 


correctly understood, because they are tantamount to 
saying that the British Government is as despotic and wicked as it is dishonest. 
For our part, we are quite prepared to meet Mr. Dutt and his political associates 
half-way and unhositatingly declare that not withstanding her professions, England 
does not hold India in trust for the Indians, ‘l'ho relations habeas the British 
andthe Indians are to all intents and purposes those of conquerors and the 
conquered. When a sympathetic Englishman, therefore, says that the British 
hold India in trust for the Indians, the latter ought not seriously to accept 
the statement, which is quite at variance with the fact that Indians have been 
conquered with the sword and are governed by the sword.......... The 
British have not come here six thousand miles away from their home to 
hold India in trust and to hand over the charge of the Government to Indians 
at the earliest possible opportunity. ‘Chey have conquered the country at a 
heavy cost of blood and money, and it is not to be wondered at if they squeeze 
the ie pie they can from it, Of course, they profess a good deal, but their 
professions must be taken with a pinch of salt, ut for all this, India, situated 
as it is, has the best Government in the British rule, No other European 
power could have done what the British have been able to do in India during 
the last two centuries. The only charge that can be laid against thoir door 
is that they have not done, nor are they doing, everything which it is in 
their power to do. Self-love and self-interest seems to provail as much in 
England as in other parts of the civilized world,......... The present widening 
of the gulf between the rulers and the ruled is mainly due to the agit- 
ation carried on by the latter for the purpose of encroaching upon the 
preserves of the former. We must not be understood to say that we 
are in any way against this agitation. ar from it; we are, on the contrary, 
in favour of agitation, but we deprecate the manner and the method in which 
this agitation is carried on. Reforms, be they political or social, can never be 
carried out in a country like India, with its hundred different nationalities, 
at the point of the bayonet. Disseminate education as far and wide as you can 
and make united efforts to develop the resources of the country, and political 
rights will come of themselves, ‘lhe horse must precede the car if it is to make 
progress.”’ 


12, ‘To reduce the land revenue by 25 or 80 per cent. was a bold pro- 
JK OC tho posal for a retired Director-General of Statistics to 
oesibilizy of wr wa the make ; yet Mr. J. K, O’Conor made it in his excellent 
land revenno in India by 25 paper read before the Society of Arts at the end 


or 30 per cent. of last month. Mr. O’Conor stigmatises the talk 
oth. Spectator (17)s obhout the annual ‘tribute’ of 18} millions sterling as 


‘extravagant nonsense’; nor would he join those 
who ‘ make it their business to formulate all sorts of absurd and untenable 
charges against Government whose integrity of purpose, whose desire for the 
good of the people cannot be candidly impeached.’ Yet the poverty of the 

eople is so striking that he practically charges the Government with taking 
bron the agriculturists 30 per cent. more than it ought to. That previous 
Governments were worse is no reason why the present Government should 
not be good enough. But how is the deficiency in revenue to be made up? 
Mr. O’Conor would apparently reduce the military expenditure, which is nearly 
equal to the land revenue, and thereby make the two ends meét.......... 
When he reminds us that the expenditure on defence must bear a reasonable 
proportion to the vulue of the property to be defended, he enunciates a 
sound doctrine, but when he admits that ‘reduction in the military charges 
cannot be urged in view of the actual necessities of the position,’ he takes 
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away with one hand what he gives with the other, and we are left in the dark 
as to low the reduction in the land revenue is to be effected; yot it is a great 
thing that a sober thinker and high official, who cannot be called a partisan of 
Government because he has independence of judgment, should avow the 
necessity and the possibility of lightening the burden of the tiller of the soil. 
If the will be created in the upper circles of the official world, the way will be 
found somehow or other.” 


13, “The chapter which arrests most attention in Mr. 8.8. Thorburn’s 
new work ‘The Punj4b in Peace and War’ is that on 
Alleged voxatiousness of * Machine Rule,’ Itcertainly is true, as Mr. Thorburn 
euus  ae and a says, that the land groans under a burden of the 
"Indian Bpectator (17), 25th Productions of the Legislative Department, and a large 
Sunn, pon 9p of that burden consists of adjective law relat- 
ng to procedure and limitation, stamp and registration. 
When, however, Mr. Thorburn, as a revenue officer, contends that the enact- 
ments connected with revenue, oxcise, rent, tenant right, forest, village officers 
and the like either supply a want or have some raison d’étre, while ho singles 
out the Specific Relief Act and the Kasoments Act as the most atrocious speci- 
mens of vexatious legislation, we cannot but regard it as a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black, It may be that the sectione of those two Acts are familiar 
to very few Civilian Judges and are absolutely unintelligible to the masses, 
being, among other reasons, untranslatcable into the vernaculars, but they 
are not half so vexatious as the laws which Mr. Thorburn justifics..:.......... 
The least vexatious and the most useful of Anglo-Indian Codes are those which 
reduce to something like certainty and uniformity the substantive part of 
private law. The adjective law is somewhat more vexatious, but the most 
vexatious laws are those which are intended to secure revenue, and which 
govern the relations between the State and the subject, ‘The lawyer is bad 
enough when we go to him: the administrator leaves us no choice; he comes 
to us and makes himself disagrecable.”’ 


14, A retired Anglo-[ndian Civilian who takes a warm interest in the 
Vie of 4 wihek kal welfare of this country has sent us the following 
Indian Civilian on Lord letter which we publish with pleasure without any 
Curzon’s V ioeroyalty. comment of our own as it speaks for itself :—* As to 
Oriental Iteview (31), 22nd the Coronation Darbar, my opinion and the opinion 
vune, generally expressed in England is briefly this. The 
whole thing was a‘ job’ pure and simple for the sole purpose of advertising 
George Nathaniel Curzon, What it has cost to India will never bo known. 
T'he charge on the Indian Exchequer, if the full details were to be published 
fairly and squarely, would probably startle people : in my opinion, it would be 
very little short of a million sterling, but this is a flea-bite in comparison 
with the expenditure incurred by the Native princes and Chiofs whom the 
Vie: roy drummed up to adorn his meretricious triumph. From information 
received from various quarters these unfortunate princes and Chiefs must have 
spent, from start to finish, millions, But these millions will have to be found by 
dhol tublonte and I know of three or four States which have gone into tie 
clutches of the money-lenders, There are probably many more in the same plight 
if the truth wore known; so, here you have the extraordinary spectaclo of Lord 
Curzon on the one hand urging on the Chiefs economy and the hushanding of re- 
sources—and on the other encouraging—if not compelling—unparalloled 
extravagance for his own ends ata Darbar which none of the Chiefs desired, and 
which was nothing else than a ‘Curzonation Darbar ’—and at a time when the 
people were dying at the rate of 30,090 a week from plague! Ah! the hollownoss, 
the rottenness, of the whole show ! and the miserable pretence of it all! People 
in England are beginning to realize this and to take the measure of the author 
of it all! Depend upon it, ,George Nathaniel Curzon went out to India in 
December 1898 with two projects uppermost in his mind—a great Victoria 
Memorial and a Coronation Varbar, He was foolish enough to announce at 
a public meeting in Calcutta that he had been long pondering over the 
memorial (in anticipation, of course, of Her late Majesty’s death !), and the 
conclusion is tolerably clear that he had also been long pondering over the 
Coronation Darbar which would necessarily follow!...... And this is the kind 
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of person a Tory Government sends out to govern India! A well-known 


statesman pithily described Curzon to me in one word the other day— 
* Peacock—shallow, conceited, insolent.’ There will be some strango revelations 
later regarding the way in which the vast sum (nearly £450,000, I am_ told) 
for the Victoria Memorial was collected, but these revelations and the true 
story of the suite of ivory furniture must be reserved till all possibilities of 
suppression are removed, <A learned divine the othor day exclaimed in my 
hearing: ‘How can the Government allow that fellow Curzon to remain in 
India after these exposures?’ George Nathaniol’s reception in London was 
characteristic. ‘Two or three res pple Tory newspapers published paragraphs 
daily announcing his coming and published notices of his special train, and so 
forth—all tricks of the kind we are so familiar with. Notwithstanding all 
this advertisement by Curzon and his clique and the urgent whips that went 
round to drum up a reception, the only people who could be got to meet him on 
the platform were the officials of the India Olfice and some of the more favoured 
guests at the Darbar !...... ‘Tho truth is that to the great Knglish public Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston is neither more nor less than a burst bubble!” 


15. “This year’s Birthday Lonours List will evoke universal satisfaction 
ao ee throughout India, not only because it contains some 
Birthday Honours List, = names which the poople have learnt to love and to 
Jim-e-Jamshed (24), 26th ' : : 
June, King. ools. ay yr but because it furnishes one more tostimony 
to Lord Curzon’s generous appreciation of all who do 
their duty without fear or favour, The first name in the list is that of 
a Chief, who has won the respect and good-will of all, the Maharaja of 
Bikanecr,....... -» dlor Highness the Begam Saheb of Bhopal gets the Grand 
Cross of the Indian Empire, a distinction as weil earned on account of her 
loyalty to the paramount Power as on account of her regard for her poople....... 
r. Kduljee Dorabjec Talati gets a Kaisor.i-Llind medal. As an educationist 
heis well known in this Presidency, but he has other claims also on the 
gratitude of the people of this Presidency and of his community. tLe 
has done much to draw the attention of his countrymon to the need of 
developing the industrial resources of India, To the people of this Presidency, 
of course, no name in this Ilonours List will appeal more than that of the 
Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta. ‘There are mon who strongly differ 
from him on many points, but we should doubt if, in the whole country, 
there is to-day a single man who will refuse to pay willing tribute to 
his great abilities or fail to recognise the many great and splendid 
services he has done to his country. With a devotion and singleness 
of purpose, rarely equaliod and never surpassed in the history of the public life 
of this country, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta has, for the past thirty years, 
championed the people’s cause without absolutely any regard for fame or 
power........... Ile has heen one of the very fow men in the country whose 
presence has always lent dignity to its public movements, who have by their 
strong will and clear judgment, as much by their good sense and moderation, 
saved such movements from being made not mercly objects of derision and 
contempt, but of danger tothe public weal. lle has throughout evinced 
qualities worthy of a great leader of men, and those who read of this honour 
that has been done to him by Lord Curzon will not fail to wondor how he, 
of all others, has come in so late for it. Smaller men have beon marked out 
for such distinction long, long since, but the explanation of it might be 
easily found in the fact that he does not belong to the class of our smaller 
men........ .. Few will hesitate to acknowledge that by bestowing this tardy 
mark of honour on Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta Lord Curzon has tried to remove a 
long standing reproach that hung on the Indian Government.” 


16, “It is certainly a happy sign that Government has begun to pay serious 
attention to the enlightened criticism to which their 

Government of India Keso- measures and policy are subjected by the press 
Intion ata ~ propor- and the representatives of educated public opinion. 
eB nmewaiedate  E certainly an advance on the former attitude of 
Mahrdtta (10), 10th June. sublime indifference to all adverse criticism. The time 
has now come when Government deems it imperative 


to publish formidable tables and statistics to vindicate their acts. Having 
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regard to this progressive tendency displayed by the Government of India, we 
heartily welcome the Government Resolution anent the employment of natives 
in Government service. The tables published by Government include all 
appointments of Rs, 75 per month and upwards. We do not think that all the 
clamour recently raised about injustice and partiality is with regard to such 
paltry appointments.......... The fact is that Government has of necessity to 
employ natives to fill all posts carrying a pay of Rs. 75 or Ks. 100 per month........ 
The quarrel is not concerning paltry posts carrying a beggarly monthly pittance 
of Rs. 75 or Rs, 100. The Royal Proclamation of 1858, which we rightly look 
up to as our Magna Charta, recognises the claims of the natives of India to 
Government patronage in the highest ranks of the public service. By this we 
do not mean that natives of India should be appointed Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors. Though such a consummation of our ambition is devoutly to be 
wished, we know that as yet it is too chimerical to be included within the range 
of practical politics......... Of the different tables published by Government in 
its Resolution, those which give the departmental distribution of Government 
appointments are the most instructive. If we scrutinise these a little 
closely, we shall be able to thoroughly expose the utter hollowness of the 
defence which Government secks to base on these tables. We have already 
said that it is totally misleading to take into account posts which carry such 
paltry pay as Ks. 75 or Rs, 100 per month, Again, if we are to show the 
partiality which Government display for Kuropears and Eurasians we must leave 
out of account all places below Rs. 300 or Ks. 400 per mensem. ‘The charge 
of partiality and injustice which native publicists level against the Government 
is not about appointments of Rs. 300 or Ks. 400 per mensem ..,......... 
So leaving out of consideration all posts which are only worth Rs. 400 per 
mensem or less, we shall examine the tables which Government has marshalled 
forth in itsdefence. ‘lo take the Revenue Department first: on account of its 
primary importance we find that there are 851 appointments carrying a salary 
between Rs, 400 and Rs. 800. Of these 405 are held by natives of India, 7. e., by 
Hindus and Muhammadans, ‘This looksa very fair and just percentage, But 
we must bear in mind that most of these posts are held by Revenue officers, who, 
when they joined Government service, were drawing perhaps Ks. 50 or less_ per 
mensem. So let us take the posts which are worth Ks. 800 per mensem or more, 
There are 369 of these, and natives hold only 30 of them, or about 10 per cent, 
The higher we climb, the thinner grow the native ranks. Next let us take the 
Civil Medical Department. We may here take the liberty to contend that this is 
not a department which, according to the official formula, ‘requires any very 
extra physical endurance or calls for the exercise of any special responsibility | ’ 
The Graduates of our Indian Medical Colleges have been by experience found to 
be the equals of British Graduates, and so they may, with due regard to efficiency, 
be employed in the highest Civil Medical posts. But what do we find to be the 
actual state of things? Of the 240 Medical appointments of Rs. 500 and 
upwards, we find only 11 held by natives of India, or only a little over 4 per cent, 
Next let us take the Military Accounts Department. ‘T’his, too, does not call for 
any high standard of physical endurance or exercise of special responsibility. 
A fair knowledge of mathematics and the differont systems of keeping 
accounts is ull that is necessary to make a good accountant. Indeed, the 
Brahmans of India are by tradition and education the best accountants any 
country can possibly produce. But is their special aptitude in any way recognised 
by the English Government ? We think not, for of the 29 posts in this 
department, carrying a monthly salary of Rs. 400 or more, only 2 are held b 

natives. ‘I'he same tale is told by the Forest and Telegraph Departments, Of 68 
posts of Rs. 400 or upwards in the former, only 2 are in the hands of the natives, 
{n the latter only 2 such posts out of 69 are held by natives of India. In this 
matter State Railways are perhaps the worst sinners. Of117 posts worth Rs, 900 
and more, not one is held by a native. ‘The railways make their higher posts 
close preserves for Kuropeansrand Eurasians. In the Police Department thero are 
180 posts carrying a monthly pay of Ks. 700 or more. Of these a solitary post is 
held by a Muhammadan. Equally astonishing are the returns of the Political 
Department, Outof 105 appointments on Rs. 600 or upwards, not one is held by 
auative. In the Post Office Department, which does not call into requisition 
any extra amount of responsibility or physical endurance, out of 29 posts 
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worth Rs. 500 or upwards only 2 are held by natives. But it will be a- 
rofitless and tedious task to goon giving such details and multiplying such. 
instances. The tables prepared by Government furnish us with ample and 
incontrovertible proof that the higher ranks of Government service in all depart- 
ments aro permanently closed against natives, and the official rigmarole of 
special responsibility and a high standard of physical eudurance, behind which 
Government seek shelter in defending themselves against the charge of 
partiality which is so constantly levelled at them, is an utterly hollow and 
unmeaning formula. With the natives of India ever progressing in the 
knowledge of Western sciences and Western arts it is but legitimate that they 
should aspire to fill posts of dignity and responsibility in the administration of 
their own country. This legitimate ambition of Indians is doomed to ever- 


lasting disappointment so long as Government maintains its present attitude 
in this matter.” 


17. “A free and impartial admission of «Jl subjects, without distinction 
of race and erced, tothe public service may be regard- 
j Hast and West (3) for ed from two points of viow, the political and the 
June; Indian Spectator (17),. : . age ok | ; 
eh te ethical. In determining the limits within which a 
foreign Government may entrust the administration 
to native hands consistently with safety, the opinions and experience of 
other foreign Governments similarly circumstanced would be relevant, but 
not decisive. It may be that the other European Governments in Asia 
do not employ a larger proportion of the native element in the service of 
the State, but what is the stage of intellectual advancement to which 
the natives of these other countries have attained compared with the 
state of education in India? How many Universities and High Schools are 
there in Central Asia, French Indo-China and Java? What is the nature 
of the past civilisation of the people—are they mild, refined and constitution- 
ally submissive, or are they ignorant and inflammable? What are their 
prejudices and their traditional likes and dislikes? Are they patriotic and 
clannish, or are they strangers to the sentiment of nationality ? All these 
physical, moral and intellectual characteristics of the various races would have 
to he considered by each Government, and the limits within which it may rely 
upon indigenous agency would vary according to these several considerations. 
orn From the ethical standpoint it is admitted on all hands that the degree 
of impartiality achieved in practice would be a true measure of the success of the 
Government in dealing with the subject races. ‘The comparison here would be 
with the ideal, and not with the practice, of other Muropean Governments in 
Asia. If a comparison with other Governments is made, it ought to be not to 
find out the lowest but the highest level of achievement, Under the French 
system of Colonial Government, the establishments in Hindustan are represent- 
ed in France by a Senator and two deputies, and a comparetive study of the 
methods of European Governments in Asia ought to raiso the question, why 
India should not similarly be represented in Parliament andin the Council of 
the Sccretary of State? Lord Curzon has been making a comparative study of 
Asian politics: would he signalise his connection with India by inducing 
Mr, Brodrick to appoint a native member on his Council, and by persuading 
Mr. Kalfour’s Government to bring forward a Bill to grant, in however small 
and imperfect a measure, Parliamentary representation to India? Would Parlid- 
ment really oppose it? If Lord Curzon should move in the matter, we do not 
think it would.” [The Indian Spectator writes :—“ Mr. Schwann deserves our 
hearty thanks for his attempt to draw out Mr. Brodrick on the subject of 
appointing an Indian member on the Secretary of State’s Council. It was truly 
enough observed that it was ‘ open to the Crown to appoint an Indian member, 
if desirable.’ The door is open, but no Indian member has yet been rung for, 
Does Mr. Brodrick mean that it is noé desirable ?...... -» Lord Curzonassured us - 
that a comparison between British India and other parts of Asia under European 
Governments would convince us that nowhere is the native element more 
largely employed in the public service than under the British Government, 
We gladly accept the assurance, but would like to draw attention to the 
representation of French India in the government of the mother country, and 
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ask whether the British Government might not emulate the example by 
allowing the representation of India in Parliament and in the Secretary of 
State’s Council. Lord Curzon, while at home, may propose this reform. 
His connection with India will in that case be ever memorable in the annals 
of the British Empire in the East.’’] 


18. The recent oo of the Government of India on the relative 
proportion of natives and Europeans in the public 
— Vritta (121), 20th gervice is but an echo of Lord Curzon’s Bud et 
speech. By a manipulation of statistics the Resolu- 
tion seeks to prove that the native element very largely preponderates in the 
ort service, Tothis it may be replied, however, that the majority of the posts 
eld by natives carry paltry salaries with them, viz., Rs. 100 and under, and 
further, that these posts are conferred upon them only because no Europeans and 
Eurasians will ever consent to serve on such meagre remuneration. The Resolu- 
tion further states that natives are ineligible for holding high and responsible 
posts under Government, Supposing for a moment that this statement is true, 
does it not constitute a serious indictment against the liberal and progressive 
character of British rule that natives, after enjoying the blessing of that 
Tule fora century and a half, should still be incompetent to hold responsible 
posts under the administration! ‘The charge of incompetency brought against 
natives is thus utterly untenable, The fact of the matter is that Lord Curzon 
wishes to abolish competitive tests for all higher appointments, because he is 
afraid that if such tests are maintained natives will, by reason of their innate 
intellectual superiority, succeed in capturing a large number of posts in the 
higher grades of the public service. Lord Curzon’s boast of the unexampled 
liberality of the British Government towards natives inthe matter of State 
patronage is utterly unwarranted. ) 


19. In reply to a question asked in Parliament a few years ago by Mr. 
oe | Seymour Keay, the then Secretary of State for India 

Gujardts (20), 19th June. had Jaid before Parliament a table of figures showing 
the aggregate salaries drawn by European and native officers respectively in 
India. ‘This statement furnished a telling testimony as to the undue prepon- 
derance of the European over the native element in the higher ranks of the 
public service. It produced at the time a strong feeling against the Indian Gov- 
ernment, both in India and England. The present Resolution of the Government 
of India on the subject is apparently intended to serve as a counterblast to the 
Parliamentary statement referred to above, but it signally fails to achieve its 
purpose. The invidious racial distinctions made by the Indian Government 
in filling higher appointments would not for a moment be tolerated in any 
civilized country in the world; yet Government have the audacity not only to 
make such distinctions, but actually to defend them. This is nothing else but 
autocracy pure and simple. In the British Colonies the Government dare 
not deprive the children of the soil of their legitimate share in the loaves 
and fishes of office. But the case in India is quite different. ‘The people here 
are so weak that they patiently submit to such injustice. Our rulers, however, 
must remember that there is a limit to a nation’s power of endurance. 
Once that limit is transgressed, it would become impossible to reverse the 
current of popular feeling, even though the most capable pro-consuls be sent out 
to govern the country and the most specious Resolutions published. The 
enlightened Indian public are not likely to be deluded by such sophistical 
arguments as are put forward in the present Resolution, Whatever the Govern- 
ment may aver to the contrary, there can be no denying the fact that the 
country is at present governed by a handful of irresponsible bureaucrats, The 
evils of such a system are visible in the servile and dependent condition 
of the population. After a close contact of a century and a half with an en- 
lightened people like the British, the Indians are still grovelling in servitude 
instead of enjoying the boon of self-government. To elevate India from this — 
degraded condition has been the aim of the . Congress, and Lord Curzon is seri- 
ously mistaken if he fancies that he can disarm the opposition of that move- 
ment by promulgating Resolutions like the one under review. 
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20. From our remarks in a previous issue on the Government Resolution 
Tent Ti) ad ré the relative proportion of natives and Europeans in 
qears (110), Sis cane. the public service, our readers must have gathered 
how ge delusive and misleading the figures and percentages cited there- 
in are. Government say that the natives hold a large percentage of the 
total number of posts in the public service, but then we must bear in mind 
that the posts conferred upon nativesare not high-paid and responsible posts. 
In a household the menial attendants often outnumber the members of 
the family, but will it not be ridiculous to assert on the strength of this 
numerical superiority that the house belongs to the servants? Similarly, we 
must see whether the highest posts in the administration are bestowed upon 
natives or Kuropeans. If we calculate the gross earnings of Europeans and 
natives employed in Government service on Rs. 75 per mensem and upwards 
we find that the former draw 9} crores of rupees, while the natives draw 
only 24 crores. Similarly, the average pay of a European amounts to Rs. 629, 
while that of a native is Rs. 175 only. The figures of gross earnings given 
above are taken from a statistical table for the year 1890. It would have been 
desirable if the Resolution had given similar figures for the year 1903, as we 
could then have ascertained whether the tendency was towards decreasing or 
increasing the remuneration of Kuropeans, There is a table given in the Reso- 
lution for the year 1903, but it is apparently incomplete, inasmuch as the 
salaries of military posts and the amounts of pensions are excluded therefrom. 
If these figures were to be included, the proportion between the gross earnings 
of natives and Europeans in 1903 would not be greater than in 1890. 
‘As the figures of 1890 and 1903 are not based upon the same data, and those 
for the latter year exclude certain items included in the former, no com parison 
can be instituted between the two and no valid conclusion drawn as to the 
increasing or decreasing liberality of Government towards natives. It is our 
belief that if the salaries of military posts and pensions were to be included in 
the figures for 1903, the coaclusion drawn by Government that they are show- 
ing more liberal patronage to natives will be falsified. We hope some member 
ot Parliament will call for an amended return for 1904 with a view to clear up 
the point, It is enough to say for the present that Europeans draw nearly four 
times as much as natives, and that as much as 94 crores of rupees are annually 
drained out of the country in the shape of the salaries of Europeans. This 
steady drain of national wealth must. tend to impoverish the country, while the 
exclusion of natives from the highest and most responsible posts leads inevitably 
to the extinction of all administrative capacity in them. The policy of Govern- 
ment thus tends to our material and moral degradation. 


21. The exclusive employment of Europeans in the higher ranks of the 

: public service in India is justified by Government 
J ccgaaauaie — = oC grounds of public policy and not on account of 
costes the alleged superior qualitications of Europeans for 
responsible posts. It isa pity that our rulers hesitate to repose coafidence 
in the subject races even after a close intercourse with them for nearly 
two centuries. ‘This shows their deceitful and crafty character. Even in the 
times of some of the Muhammadan rulers of India, the Hindus held positions 
of dignity and responsibility in the State, but the policy of the British is to 
push forward their own interests in all directions, no matter if by doing so they do 
injustice to the helpless Indian3. They should, however, remember that the 
American rebellion during the latter half of the eighteenth century was due to 
the unjust treatment of the colonies by the mother-country. It is true that the 
Americans claimed kinship with Englishmen, while the Indians are alien 
to them in race and religion, and it is perhaps owing to this difference in 
the conditions of the two countries that the British pursue with impunity 
their career of injustice iu India. Let the British act as they will at present. 
They will learn one day to their own cost that it is as impossible for a nation 
as for an individual to remain in a state of continous and unbroken prosperity. 


22. “ We sometimes find friends in the most unexpected quarters. Speak- 

ing at a meeting of the East India Association the 

Sir Lepel Griffin’s proposal other day, Sir Lepel Griffin proposed that the Govern- 
for the development of ment of India should send 2,000 Indian students to 
a a asie tO), 10th June; Various European countries and to America and Japan 
Prekshak (39a), 2ist June, for the purpose of receiving a thorough training in 


the various modern arts and industries. He estimates 
cow 8838—6 
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the cost of sending such a large number of students at about £200,000, and says 
that the Government of India can well afford’ to spend this sum upon 
so laudable an object. Nobody ever doubts that the Government of India has 
the power to spend even ten times as much on any project which it undertakes, 
The only question is whether it has the will to do it. We have abundant 
evidence that the Government of India does not at all look with favour on the 
aspirations of young Indians to acquire advanced and up-to-date knowledge of 
technical industries, lad Government had the will, the Tata Research Insti- 
tute, instead of being yet in a nebulous state, would have been an accom- 
plished fact, and already we would have had amongst us a few young men equip- 
ped with the most advanced scientific and industrial training, We indeed thank 
Sir Lepel Griffin heartily for having had the boldness to make such an original 
proposal. But judging by past experience, we can even now safely predict that 
little will come out of mere proposals even if they are put forward by 
retired Anglo-Indians of Sir Lepel’s position and experience.” [The L’rekshak 
makes somewhat similar comments. | 


23. A correspondent writes to the Indian Textile Journal :—“ In looking 
over the report of the proceedings of the Bombay 
: an Maill-owners’ Association published in your last issue, 
mills and the health of mill- J 4m surprised to find no mention made in it of the 
ge See long hours of work put through by mill-hands. Mill 
Indian Textile Journal 00g hours of work put through by mill-hands. ills 
(7) jor June. are now being worked in Bombay from 14 to 15 hours 
a day with the same set of hards with the aid of the 
electric light. We are talking of depression in the trade and the necessity for” 
curtailment of production, and yet there are mill agents who work overtime 
without being able to pay any dividend to the shareholders, What is the good of 
undermining the constitution of mill-hands and overworking the machinery and 
causing waste? It is now generally known that the mill-hands themselves do 
not like to undergo this extra labour for the sake of a couple of rupees they might 
get as extra wages, and in the interest of the industry and the health of the opera- 
tives it is time that the legislature intervened and put a stop to this practice.” 


Hours of work in Indian 


24, ‘“ We respectfully draw the attention of the Government to one of the 
many disabilities under which the Kast Indian (Catho- 
The East Indian commu- ic) community of Bombay, Salsette and Bassein 
nity and the Indian Arms ig patiently labouring at present. Under the opera- 
Act. ‘, om 
Bombay Bast Indian (1), tion of the Arms Act, we, East Indians, are for- 
25th June. bidden the use cf fire-arms, whether for sporting or 
other purposes, except by a special permit from the 
Collector of a district, out of the Island of Bombay, or the Commissioner of 
Police, within the limits of the island, and to obtain such a license involves, 
in some cases, no small trouble and delay. It is acknowledged that the 
introduction of the Arms Act was deemed imperatively necessary after the 


troublous days of the mutiny, and it was framed solely with the view of im- 


posing restrictions on certain classes of natives of India who were lawlessly 
disposed. Most assuredly it was awise and absolutely necessary precaution 
in those perilous days, and had it not been taken, various parts ol the country 
would have been overrun by bands of marauders and dacoits addicted 
to plunder and deeds of violence.......... But weare decidedly of opinion 
that the Government never contemplated to place such restrictions upon 
the Kast Indian community, of whose fidelity and loyalty they possessed 
convincing proofs, ‘The history of the past plainly demonstrates that the 
Kast Indian community have shown themselves to be true and loyal sub- 
jects of the British Crown and afforded material aid to advance British 
interests,...... Such being the case, is it just, is it right and equitable that 
the descendants of those who gave material assistance to the British in those dark 
and troublous times should be treated as on a par with non-Christian natives ? 

... Evidently an ovgrsight has been committed which we are firmly per- 
guaded will be rectified as soon as Government is made aware of it. We have 
made these remarks in the eurnest hope that they will attract the attention of 
His Excellency Lord Lamington, Our community Consists of men profes- 
sing a faith similar in its principal tenets to thatof our rulers, Our interests are 
identical and are indissolubly bound up with those of the paramount Power; it is, 
therefore, exceedingly humiliating that we should be subjected to the same 
restrictions a8 were found imperative in the case of native bandits of the 
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worst type. We appeal to Lord Lamington’s keen love of justice in the 
hope that His Excellency will place this matter before the Government of India 
and bring about the removal of this odious and unjust restriction and accord to 
our community equal rights and privileges with those enjoyed by all European 


and Eurasian subjects of the British Crown, who are exempted from the oper- 


ation of the Arms Act.” 


25, In replying to the demand of the S4t4ra Municipality for pecuniary 


Comments on His Excel- 
lency Lord Lamington’s reply 
to the address of the Satara 
Municipality. 

Moda Vrilta (121), 20th 


June, 


assistance from Government to meet its plague ex- 
penditure, His Excellency Lord Lamington pleaded 
the usual excuse of want of funds, but such a plea is, 
in our opinion, quite inconsistent with the steady 
surpluses shown every year inthe Imperial budget. 
The surpluses will be readily utilised to meet increas- 


ed military expenditure or to defray the cost of a frontier expedition. We 
thus seo clearly that Government are ever willing to spend more money upon 
the army, but cannot spare any to promote objects of public utility. 


26, “The question of the necessity or otherwise of the attendance of a 


Is a Court of Law justified 
in exempting the defendant 
in a suit from attendance in 
Court during the hearing of 
 CARG, 

Itast Goftdr (29), 19th 
June, ng. cols. 


defendant in a Police Court was discussed on Wednes- 
day last before the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
in a case in which Mr. 8. R, Bomanji charged 
Mr. Devkaran Nanji with defamation. The Counsel 
for the defence requested the Magistrate to exempt 
his client from attendance in Court during the 
hearing of the case. This request was acceded to 


by the Magistrate in spite of protests from the Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion.,........ Now if there is one thing more than another that makes an 
impression on the mird of an Indian in regard to a British Court of law, 
it is the pure and even-handed justice meted out to parties without any 
distinction of caste or creed, or rich or poor. Al business-men, from the 
highest to the lowest, have their engagements, and it does not appear to 
be fair to draw any distinction in a Court of law between the business 
engagements of a wealthy anda poor man. If Mr. Devkaran’s engagements 
as a freight broker were of an important character, those of a labourer 
or an artisan are of equal importance from his point of view........... ° 
If all busy men are to be excused from attendance in a Court of law, there 
will be very few defendants putting their appearance in Court. The law, of 
course, gives discretion to Magistrates in certain cases, but the discretion is 
of a limited character and is not generally exercised in the direction indicated 
in the present case.......... It is to be hoped that the Chicf Presidency 
Magistrate will see that the general public are given no reason to run away with 
the idea that even in a Presidency town like Wombay there are two measures 
of justice, one for the rich and another for the poor.”’ | 


27. “'The Government of Bombay repent of having given too many 
PS are gee ase privileges in the past to graduates in the Hevenuo 
eules for the recruitment of Departwent and have framed new rules with a view 
the subordinate Revenue tO secure the best men possible, whether graduates or 
Department. non-graduates, Atatime when the Government is 
Indian Spectator (17), 25th suspected of dark designs against higher education, 
4258 such a step is open to a construction in harmony 
with the prevailing charge against Government. In the Press Notes accom- 
panying the rules, it is argued that ‘the graduates can have no ground of 
complaint if they have competition only on the ground of efficiency.’......... It 
is not stated why the graduate has fallen in the estimation of Government. 
Probably when he enters an oflice his superior culture doparts from him, 
his outlook upon the world gets narrowed and his freedom of thought is circum- 
scribed by official regulations.” 


28, “The new rules promulgated by Government on the subject of the 
recruitment of the subordinate Revenue Department 
are on the whole well-conceived, but looking to the 
rapid strides which education has made during the 
last thirty years, and the numbers of graduates turned out every year by the 


Coronation Advertiser (18), 
23rd June, Eng. cols. 
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University, we would have been pleased if Government had cut down a little 
the privileges enjoyed by non-graduates in the service. We are of opinion that 
the Mamlat and the Aval Karkunship should be open only to graduates. 
The cry for the separation of executive and judicial functions will be thereby 
much lessened. The non-graduate element should be confined to the Treasury 
and purely ministerial fevenue work and should not be entrusted with any 
judicial functions, civil or criminal. No judicial office should be recruited 
from the ranks. The subordinate judgeship is not recruited from the. ranks, 
It has proved a model service, simply because it is not recruited from the ranks, 
but requires a very high educational test, and either three years of approved 
service under Government or practice as a pleader in a Civil Court......... It is 
the fault of the non-graduates if they do not keep themselves abreast with the 
times.”’ 


29. ‘* We have been clamouring for a long time past about the scandalous 
treatment which has been offered to the Indian subjects 
0 Supersession of Mr. C. M. of Hig Majesty in South Africa. Our Anglo-Indian 
ursetji in filling the ap- : ' 
pointment of Second Judge fellow-subjects in this country have now and then 
of the Bombay Small Causes professed to feel great sympathy for the grievances 
a a ' of Indians in Natal, But are they free from the 
Pug wht (25), 19th effects of the same racial prejudice in this country ? 
icin tlie Look at the way in which the responsible Government 
of this Presidency has been making the appointment of Europeans in the 
Presidency Small Cause Court. Not only have all the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission and the tardy Resolutions passed by the Secretary of 
State thereon been thrown to the winds, but even reason and justice have been 
wholly set aside. The only justification which has been put forward by Govern- 
ment for superseding Mr. C, M. Cursetji in filling the appointment of Second 
Judge is that it is necessary to have one Kuropean Judge in the Smal! Cause 
Court of such a large city as Bombay with its European population and mercan- 
tile interests. Admitting that for a moment, the hollowness of the pretence is at 
once made manifest, when, instead of appointing a European with qualifications 
superior to those of his colleagues over whose head he is thrust, they appoint a 
junior man of decidedly inferior qualifications, and with comparatively little 
experience.,........ The Bombay Government have done this not only once 
but several times. We little expected that the present Judicial Member of His 
Excellency the Governor’s Council would be guilty of such South African 
racial prejudice. But alas! racial prejudices die hard, if they everdie. We 
have written this not with any hope of receiving better treatment, but as a 
despairing wail of bitter discontent. And yet we are told in a recent Govern- 
ment Resolution that in filling the higher offices of the State, the natives are 
better treated than Europeans! How people deceive themselves when perpe- 
trating jobs!” 


30. The ]'ress Note issued by the Government of Bombay explaining their 
views and intentions regarding building assessments 
The Bombay Government outside the city of Bombay will, we are sure, goa long 
—— ag way in setting at rest tke misconceptions existing 
ujarat Mitra (21), 19th ° 
Jane, Eng. cols. on the subject on the part of both Government 
officers and the public, ......... The Government has 
now laid down definitely that ‘in all cases in which permission to build has been 
granted, it is inexpedient to exact any payment in addition to the altered 
assessment.’ So the system of building fines has been practically abandoned, 
On the whole, the Press communiqué goes to show that Government has consi- 
dered fully the objections of the people, and that it intends to make the opera- 
tions of its rules and orders as lenient as possible,” 


31. There can be no denying that this Presidency has, during the last 
decade, passed through two serious calamities in the 

Alleged failure of the shape of plague and famine. Government strove to 
es ceauida Waa a the utmost in combating these visitations, but their 
: ‘Bholdpur Remtaias “(139), efforts in this direction proved absolutely unavail- 
21st June. ‘ ing and merely entailed a heavy expenditure 
upon the public exchequer in the shape of the fat 


salaries paid to plague and famine officers. To the two calamities of plague 
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and famine Providence has added a third visitation this year, viz., the 
devastation of crops caused by locusts. Government have not been behindhand 
in deputing special officers to cope with this third evil too, but the efforts of 
the officers so appointed promise no better success than those of their col- 
leagues entrusted with the duty of putting down plague and famine. The 
official campaign against locusts will thus merely result in throwing a large 
amount of expenditure upon the Government Treasury. These visitations are sent 
down by Providence as a penalty for the sins of the rulers and the ruled, and 
the officers appointed by Government to combat them are, therefore, utterly 
powerless to mitigate their ravages. 


32, The present scarcity of labour in Gujarat is a source of grave anxiety 

to the rayats of that hard-smitten province. The 

_ Alleged scarcity of labour scarcity is due partly to the heavy mortality from 

- be sir Mitra (21), 19th plague and famine and partly to the emigration of 

oo indentured coolies to South Africa, The agricul- 

turists are put to much hardship on account of the 

difficulty of procuring labour for the cultivation of their lands. If the Gov- 

ernment fails to take timely steps for supplying their need many holdings will 

remain uncultivated, thus causing a heavy pecuniary loss not only to them, 

but also to Government. Itis to be hoped the authorities will promptly remove 
this grievance of the Gujarat cultivators. 


33. Mr. Gell and his subordinates deserve to be congratulated on the 
efficient administration of the Police Department 

Report on the Police admi- dnring the last year. ‘There was an increase of over 
es eee (57, 11,000 in the total number of offences committed 
ith J oe * during the year, but this can be attributed to the 
increased vigilance of the Police and to the additional 

powers conferred upon them under the new Police Act, On the other hand, 
the report shows a very satisfactory decrease in the percentage of serious 
offences and of undetected crimes. The increase in the percentage of convic- 
tions as well as of cases of recovery of stolen property which took place during 
the year affords a striking testimony to the efficiency of the local Police admini- 
stration. In regard to minor offences we cannot help thinking that the Police 
have been unduly harsh in dealing with cases of obstruction of street traffic by 
hawkers and petty dealers. ‘his class of offenders are always amenable to 
Police authority, and we concur in the opinion of the Presidency Magistrate that 
the punishment meted out to them should not be so severe as to deter them 
from pursuing their calling. <A suggestion is made in the report to increase the 
salary of the Coroner and to lighten the burden of his duties by giving him an 


assistant. We strongly doubt the expediency of such astep, So far from the 


Coroner’s duties having lately become more arduous than before, we find that he 
was not required during the year to hold inquests in 224 cases owing to the 
increased powers conferred upon the Police in regard to the disposal of dead bodies, 
and that the total number of inquests held during the year decreased by 72, as 
compared with the previous year. Mr. Gell has also urged Government to 
strengthen the force at his disposal owing to the recent increase of population 
in Outlying parts of the town, such as Parel, Dadar and Mahim. We find, 
however, from the latest cunsus report that the total population of the city 
has not undergone any increase, and we consider the existing Police force to 
be quite sufficient to enable the Police Commissioner to effectually cope with 
crime, if only it is judiciously re-distributed over the various parts of the city. 


34, We regret to say that the energetic efforts of the local Police to stop 

sutta speculation in Bombay have not availed to 

Alleged prevalence of gam- exterminate the vice of gambling from the city. The 

ae in Bombay. 79) a3rq Speculators, we are told, now indulge in a novel form 

Jena Vartamdn (79) 28rd OF oambling in order to elude the vigilance of the 

Police. ‘They assemble in groups in the public streets 

and bet upon the colour of the carriage-horses passing by or the last figure of the 

registered number of a hackney vehicle being odd or even. It is to be hoped 

the Police Commissioner will endeavour to bring these gamblers withio the 
clutches of the law. | 
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85. ‘“ Not long since an expert in the construction of lifts was engaged to 
report on the state of two of these appliances in Bombay 
_ Alleged necessity of enforoe which were not working very wall. Both were found 
hea oe eae és teed of to have been very badly fitted up.......... There have 
Y Rian Peailis Senriak (7) been, so far, no fatal accidents due to the lifts of 
for June. offices or private houses in Bombay, but it is plain 
: from the case we refer to that a serious, perhaps 
fatal, accident was already in preparation. Boiler inspection in Bombay is so 
admirably organised that explosions in factories are unknown, and in view of 
the prospective increase of lifts that will follow the distribution of the electric 
current in the city an official inspection of all lifts becomes an urgent necessity. 
No lift should be permitted to be put up for public or domestic use without a 
certificate from a qualified inspector that it had been erected according to the 
maker’s specification, and as long as it is in use there should be an individual 
recognised as responsible for its maintenance in 4 proper state of repair. The 
race of men who purchase an old house on the verbal certificate of a building 
contractor who is probably not a craftsman at all is not extinct in Bombay. 
This class would, after getting a lift at the lowest possible price, hand it over 
to some maistry, who, for an utterly inadequate sum, would undertake to fit 
it up, The issue of a license in the name of the owner would go a long way 
to stop such abuses, and a thorough inspection before such a license is granted 
would insure at least that the lift had been properly put up.”’ 


36. “We are glad to learn that an order has been passed exempting 
sugar and articles of food containing sugar passing 
Customs duties at Viram- from Kiathidwdr to Gujardt from Customs duty. 
i By a similar order passed a few days ago, articles of 
rs Bayijt Vijay (81), ‘ . AS ath 
93rd June, Eng, cols. ordinary use carried by passengers from Kathiawar have 
also been exempted ; so, this most intolerable scandal, 
which for some months past had grown on the border of Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
has now passedaway. ‘The harassment to which passengers coming from Kathia- 
war were subjected at the Viramg4m Junction on account of the harsh Customs 
rules is too well-known to require any repetition here. A strong protest had gone 
up to the Government against the hardship from the Press, merchants and private 
gentlemen, and it is satisfactory to note that the complaint has been promptly 
attended to. We must say, however, that up to now only the grievances of the 
passengers are redressed, but, except as regards the exemption of sugar, the com- 
plaint of the merchants stands as it is. Serious as the grievances of the 
passengers were, those of the merchants are still more serious, and the continu- 
ance of the Customs rules in their case does considerable damage to the 
trade of Kathidwdr and entails unjustifiable hardship upon the mercantile 
community. We hope Government will show equal promptness in removing 
these grievances also,”’ 


37. “Itis more than ten years since the last great Hindu-Muhammadan 
ee riots broke out in India in their utmost fury. 
Muhammadan riots in the Recently we had almost begun to forget that there 
United Provinces. y , : 5 ; 
Mahratta (10), 19th June, Could be anything in the present state of things to 
disturb the very amicable relations which the two 
great communities have maintained towards each other, but the Mussalman 
community in the Azamgarh District of the United Provinces has recently 
broken out with relentless fury against their Hindu brethren, and it is feared 
that all the horrors of the year 1893 may be revived if this little spark 
be allowed to assume the proportions of a conflagration. It is only in the 
ignorant and backward sections of a community that such undignified ebullitions 
of temper temporarily break out. If there is any misunderstanding between 
the two great communities, the best way to proceed to remove it is to refer the 
point in dispute for settlement to a select committee of the elders of both 
the parties, A speedy resort to arms and open violence without a previous 
reference to arbitration are seldom witnessed even in international com- 
plications. That the Muhammadan community or a great portion of it should 
not see the wisdom of such peaceful procedure is greatly to be attributed to the 
utter want of education and par resaere from which it bas long been 
suffering. It is most unfortunate that the conduct of some high and res- 
ponsible Government officials should lend colour to the suggestion that they 


1 


favour one community at the expense of another, We donot know how far 
the administration of Sir Digges LaTouche is answerable for having created 
such a pernicious impression on the eminently susceptible mind of the Muham- 
madan community. Unless the Government of the United Provinces takes 
speedy steps to arrest the spread of the already ungovernable fury of the 1 
ignorant Muhammadan proletariat, they will find it well-nigh impossible to 4 
suppress it when it has once assumed alarming proportions. The leaders of af 
both the communities should also exert their influence in pacifying their more | 
ignorant co-religionists, and care ought to be taken to prevent the contagion 
from spreading to other provinces and presidencies, We hope we shall soon 
hear of an early termination of this lamentable outbreak of popular fury. It is 
never too early to nip the growing infection in the bud, and the Government of 
the United Provinces ought not to lose a moment in firmly repressing this 
unseemly outbreak of sectional animosity.’’ | 


38. The Al-Haq publishes the following translation of a letter which 
originally appeared in its Sindhi columns :—*“ Unless 

Alleged evils of the pres there is an equal number of Hindu and Muhammadan | 
ponderunce of Hindu officials offiginls, especially in head offices, agriculturists are i & 


> Hag (45), 11th June, likely to labour under disadvantages....... In the whole 
Eng. cols. of Sind the Khatedars are Muhammadans and the 


officials are Hindus. Twenty years back these officials 
in order to benefit themselves and their community planned ways of bribe-taking Ee 
in such &@ manner as to impress upon the people that this blackmail was i 
sanctioned by Government. The Tapedars represent to European officials that 
the Zamindars give apo willingly which is not true, The Japo is still regarded 
as part of the assessment. Now that the Muhammadans have got some knowledge 
of the law, and there is a small number of Muhammadans in Government service, 
the matter has been brought to the notice of the Government of India 
and resolutions have been passed for the suppression of the iniquitous practices 
of lapo and rasai, but these have not proved effectual in putting a stop to the 
malpractices. The proper remedy lies in increasing the number of Muham- 
madans in Government service, whose advice will be of great use to Collectors j 
of Districts in suppressing the evil. The Collectors are not able to obtain 
such assistance at present, and it is impossible for one man to do everything 
single-handed.......... The Hindus are favoured to such an extent that they 
become Head Munshis without passing any examination, while Muham- 
madans cannot even obtain a transfer to head offices as second Munshis. To 
remove this grievance I propose that no orders should be passed at the Head He 
Munshi’s suggestion only. The Head Munshi and the second Munshi should ue 
not be members of one and the same community, and when the Collector has to . 
pass any important order, he should consult both separately. In this way alone 
can the Muhammadan Zamindar secure his proper rights and the Hindus 14 
be deterred from taking undue advantage of their position. ‘ Lately a Hindu 4 
Tapedar in Jacobabad ‘l'aluka entered 700 acres of jagir area in place of 2,100 | 
acres on which Ks. 5 is due as jagir cess. hat mischief! And yet the 
‘apedar goes scot-free, while a Mubammadan Tapedar has been fined Rs. 10 
by the Deputy Commissioner for omitting to put down dots in the blank 
columns of form IV. They made a mountain of a mole-hill in the case 
of the Muhammadan, while the fault of their caste-brother in omitting 1,400 
acres from the official record remains screened to this day. This is not the only 
instance in point. Hindu Tapedars have always played such tricks, In Sh4h- 
ddidpur ‘Taluka aan goceing Tapedar omitted to enter thousands of acres in 
official records for illegal gain, and he was being screened until Mr, Wali lig 
Mahomed, Deputy Collector, on an anonymous petition being made to him, ie 
laid bare the whole fraud, while the Mukhtyarkar from whom nothing remains a 
secret said not a word about it. This last fraud was exposed only when a iad 
Muhammadan Mukhtyarkar was appointed. Many a fraudulent act must the 
Tapedars have perpetrated against the Government, Kindly bring all these 
facts to the notice of the authorities.”’ 


89. A correspondent from Lérkhina writes to the Sindhi:—“ From the 
Ist of this month the Joint Judge has ceased to hold 
Complaints about arrears his Court here, and the whole civil work is now left 


Aaa d Bt udge’s to be done by the Sub-Judge alone. This Court is 


eye heavily worked, about 600 cases being always pend- 
hi (47), 11th June. y g ays pe 
Perec ree ing. It was so even when there were two j udges at 
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Lérkhéna.. Litigants are put to much trouble and expense for want of an 
assistant to the Sub-Judge to dispose of cases. The Sub-Judge can hardly try 
two or three contested suits in a day, and the number of such suits, as also of 
others that come up to him daily, far exceeds what he can dispose of single- 
handed. In these circumstances, it is hoped that the Judicial Commissioner 
will depute another Judge to Larkhdna without the least possible delay. There 
should be no difficulty in this, as Government have sanctioned the appolotment 
of Joint Judges.” 


Education. 


40. “There appeared recently in a local contemporary an ably written 
review by an ex-student of the work of the Victoria 
The Victoria Jubilee Tech- Jubilee Technical College, which forms a serious 
“ arse yt (11), 22nd indictment against that Institution and serves to 
Pah -“~ confirm the belief which has long been growing 
that it is a failure. The writer shows that since the 
College was opened in 1888 there has been an increase in India of cotton mills 
from 114 to 192. This remarkable increase does not include ginning and press- 
ing factories and workshops, The natural query is: what share have the 
students of the Institute gained in the greatly increased employment thus 
provided ? The ex-student points out that after the first three years’ course in 
cotton manufacture 18 students passed, but the following year these fell to 4, 
and the average since has only been 7. The Engineering Department shows 
a still more grievous drop: the first batch of 91 passes has been succeeded by 
an average of 22, and this insignificant result is at an annual cost of 
Rs, 70,000. In 1896 some ‘ reforms’ were introduced, which cost over half a 
lakh of rupees, with the result, says the writer, that whereas in the six years 
before the ‘ reforms’ the successful students numbered 224, in the six years 
following they were only 131! Certainly such costly ‘ reforms’ are reforms 
with a vengeance. The subject is undoubtedly a difficult and technical one. 
We donot pretend to be ableto solve it, but there must be a solution: 
the Institution ought to be either ‘mended’ or ‘ended.’ That such a costly 
failure should go on for ever seems ridiculous. The products of the College 
have dwindled in numbers and are apparently rejected by the employers of 
technical labour. We think the Government and the Municipality should 
appoint a strong Committee, specially including employers of skilled labour, 
mill-owners and Railway authorities, to inquire into the work of the Institute, 
the prevailing system of management, the curriculum, the class of students 
admitted and the reasons for their failure to secure suitable employment.” 


41. “Itis an open secret that many radical orthographical changes are 

to be introduced in the revised Marathi text-books 

Proposed changes in Mara- now under compilation. As a result, a committee, 
aprereg, wo a (37), 28rd zane the presidency of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, 
June, Eng. cols. has issued a circular of protest, inviting all prominent 
journalists and writers in every branch of Marathi 
literature to raise their united voice against the innovation. ‘lhe changes seem 
to be mainly directed towards the long and short vowels, especially of such 


words as are taken from Sanskrit. The new code of orthography enjoins 
ala to be written as at, q%q as Ge, 199 as aig, &c. These changes are, to say 


the least, based on a very puerile and incorrect principle, and will greatly tend 
to render orthography arbitrary. A more ridiculous instance can hardly be 
found of the tendency towards phonetic spelling being carried to such excess, 
Every writer worth the name is expected to have a feeling of appreciation of 
the infinite debt his mother tongue owes to the sacred Sanskrit language and 
must possess the utmost regard for the pure orthography of words taken directly 
from Sanskrit. To advocate the manipulation of Sanskrit words current in 
Marathi simply for the sake of phonetic facility is like desiring to have a free 
hand in casting off all the .time-honoured and wholesome social and moral 
barriers whenever they are found unsuitable to serve particular purposes. 
Among every people a great tenacity and conservatism are found to exist with 
regard to the orthography of their language which are conducive to the 
preservation of its purity, Let us hope that better counsels will prevail with 
the Government in this matter and that it will see the wisdom of discouraging 
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all such innovations as are unpalatable to enlightened public opinion and 
contrary to .the genius of the Marathi language.” (Several other Marathi 
papers of the week make similar commenis. | 


42. ‘The question of providing suitable buildings for primary schools in 
Bombay has entered upon one more stage. The 
_ Primary school buildings Committee that was appointed by Government in 
S Manat 4 | 1903 to report on the whole subject and make sugges. 
ujarate (20), 19th June, ti e 
Bog. cols. ions has already completed its work.......... We are 
glad that the signatories to the report have placed on 
record their emphatic recognition of the necessity for early action with a view 
to improve primary school accommodation in Bombay, but a difference 
of opinion has arisen as to the best method of financing the whole 
scheme. The Committee hold that the Corporation should raise the necessary 
loan and carry out the scheme in detail through Municipal officers under the 
supervision of Government. Government think that the Improvement Trust 
should advance the necessary loan and repay themselves from the sums payable 
by the Trustees to the Corporation and Government from 1st April 1909 under 
the City Improvement Act. This would necessitate an amendment of the Act. 
In our judgment, it would be a round-about way of doing business. We do not 
agree with Government that the Corporation will not find it convenient to raise 
the necessary loan at a time when they are endeavouring to raise 373 lakhs for 
drainage and water-works, Secondly, the loans from the Trust cannot exceed the 
sums payable by them to the Corporation and Government. This limitation might 
perhaps lead to difficulties. Surely the Trust was not created to play the réle 
of a banker to other bodies. It has got more than enough work on its hands. 
Besides, the Trustees themselves are not, it Seems, prepared to accept the proposal. 
From the discussion that took place at last 'Thursday’s meeting of the Corpora- 
tion, it is clear that that body is ready to acquiesce in the proposal made by 
Government as a practical solution of a long-pending question of great import- 
ance, and does not mean to raise any objection on grounds of principle in 
the matter. If the Trustees also reconsider their decision and agree to advance 
the necessary loans to the Corporation, there ought to be no further delay in 
carrying out the proposals of the Committee and settling a question of vital 
importance to the cause of primary education in this city.” 


43. ‘ The Government of Lord Lamington have hit upon the most feasible 
permanent plan for the housing of primary schools 
in Bombay. Those who have seen some of the existing 
school-buildings, where children of tender age have to 
spend the whole day, cannot but welcome this solution of a problem which has 
remained unsolved for over fifteen years. And those who know the tendency 
of Government on the one hand, and of our civic bodies on the other, to shirk 
responsibility, will be gratified to find that the arrangement now effected 
cannot be departed from in future. We congratulate His Excellency the 
Governor and the Director of Public Instruction on this happy result, as also 
the ladies and gentlemen who have fouzht strenuously for the better housing 
of our primary schools.’’ 


Indian Spectator (17), 25th 
June. 


Railways, 


44, ‘The latest report of the administration of railways in India records 

one more prosperous year. Itis the fourth year in 

Report of the Indian Rail- succession during which the Indian railways have 
ay | reg ay ), 19th been able to make a handsome return to the State, 
jena’ ee ae. and evidences are everywhere visible in the report 
before us of a uniform progress having been made in 

all directions. This satisfactory result must prove gratifying in the highest 
degree to Government, who will find in it an incentive to advance still further 
the construction of new railways. May we ask the Government to give ore 
earnest attention to the recommendations made by the Special Railway Com- 
mnissioner more than a year ago, especially in regard to the comfort and 
convenience of the travelling public ? ......... We find from the report that 
as usual third class passengers form the bulk of Indian passenger traffic, and 
that their number is ever increasing. In 1903 the increase in the number of 
passengers carried was thirteen and a half millions, of which twelve and a half 
millions were third class passengers. ‘The receipts from the passenger traffic 
con 383—-8 
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increased by seventy lakhs of rupees in the year under roport, and of this 
no less than a sum of sixty-one lakhs was contributed by third class passengers. 
Thus for the bulk of their receipts the Indian railways aro indebted to this 
much-neglected class of the travelling public. But what have the railway 
companies hitherto done for them? Lot something tangible be done now 
to remove the reproach, The increasing prosperity of the railways makes it 
incumbent upon the companies to do something in the interest of third class 
passengers very promptly.” 


45, The Indian press has long been urging upon the attention of 
the Government and the railway authorities the 
Griovances of third class grievances of third class passengers, but botn Gov- 
a A : ernment and the railway authorities have been 
ndu Prakash (87), 23rd ; : P ; 
Juno, Eng. cols,; Shri Say4ji turning a deaf ear to all public complaints in the 
Vijay (31), 23rd June, matter. We had hoped that the Kailway Con- 
ference would do something to redress the griev- 
ances of third class passengers, who contribute nearly 80 per cent. of the 
income from the passenger traffic, but we are sorry to find that the report 
on the railway administration for 1903 is silent on the point of the 
rrievances of third class passengers. No promise is held out to these dumb 
and voiceless millions. It is certainly scandalous on the part of the autho- 
rities concerned that the grievances of third class passengers should remain 
unredressed so long. We appeal to the Government and the railway autho- 
rities once more in the name of justice and humanity to look to these grievances 
and remove them as early as possible.’ {‘he Shri Saydji Vijay complains 
specially of the overcrowding which is alleged to take place daily in the evening 
train leaving Anand for Godhra, and taxes the railway authorities with being 
utterly indifferent to the hardships of third class passsengers. | 


46. “The news that sanction has been given for the construction of Mr. 
Adamji Peerbhoy’s light railway from Neral to 
The Matheran Light Rail-e MAétherdn will be received with considerably mixed 
" tal Galen (11), 29nd feclings, It will, of course, at least so it may be 
poe presumed, be a great convenienve and provide a 
more comfortable means of ascending the hill than 
the present primitive methods, especially for invalids, But we fear it will lead 
to overcrowding and to a vulgarising of a hitherto charming hill station, besides 
reducing its excellence asa health resort from a sanitary point of view. The 
water-supply on the bill is already very inadequate, and unless prompt steps 
are taken to improve it, the additional influx of visitors caused by the railway 
will aggravate the evil. We are always for progress, and should regret to 
appear reactionary, but it seems to us that this little railway will not prove an 
unmixed blessing.” 


Municipalities. 


47. The Kapadvanj correspondent of the Bonbay Samdchar writes :—In 
order to defray the expenses of the local dispensary 
Protest against a new tax the Kapadvanj Municipality his lately imposed a tax 
Abed bs the Kapadvan) of a rupee per head upon the members of every family 
Bowbay " Bete hah he (57), Yesiding within the Municipal limits wliose joint 
2ist June. income exceeds Rs. 500 per year. This tax presses 
with undue severity upon the already over-burdencd 
rite-payers and has to be paid, nolens volens, whether they betake themselves tu 
the dispensary for medical relief or not. ‘The Government grant of Ks, 400 
towards the maintenance of the dispensary is conditional on the levy of the 
aforesaid tax from the rate-payers. It, therefore, behoves the Municipality to 
retrench its expenditure in other directions so as to enable it to dispense with 
the Government grant altogether and give relief to the people by abolishing 
this odious and unjust tax, 


Native States. 


48. A correspondent writes to the Samarth :—“ Since the introduction 

ee of the Vedokta movement, Kolhapur and its admini- 

a ee of the stration have been a general topic of criticism among 
w-mogerrar yt the Sdtira people. The people of Sdtara were 

40), 42nd peop: peo] Satara 80 

| wae Paid thoroughly convinced of the noble disposition of His 


Highness that they did not firs! believe in the conjfie- 
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cation of the inam lands of His Highness’ family preceptor, Shrimant Appasheb 
Rajopadhye. Even the Shri Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar was not spared 
by His’ Highness’ administration, ‘The Stara people were one morning sur- 
prised to read that the Kolh4pur income of the Shankaracharya was 
attached by His Highness! The cases of Kulkarnis and Kapadekaris whose 
incomes have been attached need no mention and comment. ‘The suspension 
of the Kolh&pur Municipality on the advice of the Divan was certainly 
an act of a most retrograde nature, and ill-becomes the administration 
of Kolhdpur, which is the most important Native State in the Bombay 
Presidency. Various rumours are afloat among the people here about His 
Highness and his administration.......... Weare told that His Highness himself 
does not really know the dangerous rock on which the ship of his State has been 
anchored by his advisers, I think it is the duty of the Kolh4pur journals and 
the Kolhapur people to create a strong public opinion and approach His 
Highness for a redress of their grievances,” 


49. <A correspondent writes to the Native Opinion:—The Karbhari of 
the Jamkhandi State has recently brought to a close 
_ Affairs at Jamkhandi(8.M. a protracted departmental inquiry into the misappro- 
waverly pc ag priation of State money by one Mr, Kulkarni. ‘The 
— Native Opinion (39), 19th fatto , 
Tice atter's guilt has been proved and a heavy penalty has 
been imposed upon him. At one time there was 
a talk of transferring the case to an independent tribunal for public trial, but 
the affair has after all ended in a departmental inquiry, thus giving rise to a 
varicty of suspicions. ‘I'he responsibility ‘of not publicly trying the accused 
concerned in the case rests with the Karbhari alone. ‘The misappropriation 
had been systematically going on for more than twenty years past and justice 
required that the enquiry into it should have heen publicly conducted. 
The Karbhari has made himself extremely unpopular on various other grounds 
too. He is old and incapacitated for energetic and efficient work, and it 
is to be hoped that the Chief will dispense with his services at an early date, 


50. <A correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes:—Utter chaos and 

okies confusion still continue to prevail in the Junagadh State. 

— in J unayadh State. Nagar officers are removed from the State service one 
raja Bandhu (28), 19th va : 

POG after another and the public offices ara overrun by 

| Kunbis and illiterate Muhammadans, <A_penny- 

wise-and-pound-foolish policy is adopted in trivial matters, while extravagance 


is the order of the day as regards public expenditure generally, The heir- — 


apparent, with Major Carnegy, has gone to enjoy himself at Chorwad, and it is 
estimated that the cost of this trip will amount to no less than Rs. 25,000. 
Mr. Prataprai, Vahivatdar of Kutiana, has been removed from office, although he 
docs not belong to Mr. Zala’s party, and fiis Highness is at his wits’ ends to fill 
the vacant post because suitable Muhammadans for the office are not easily 
available. Considerable power in the State is wielded by one Mr. Venishankar, 
who was formerly a Nazir in a Civil Court, but who was dismissed by Mr, Pur- 
shottamraion account of grave complaints being made against him by the public. 
Unscrupulous and intriguing persons in the State wreak vengeance upon their 
official enemies by alleging that they belong to Mr. Purshottamrai’s party. The 
Ilindus are compelled to wear a kamarband like the Muhammadans when 
entering the Huzur’s office. All this confusion is brought about by the reins of 
the administration boing in the hands of a raw and inexperienced youth like 
Sherjumakhanji. Government are indifferent about the prevailing mismanage- 
ment, probably because Major Carnegy is on the side of the young Shahzada 
and is ignorant of the real state of affairs in Junagadh. 


51, “The announcement that His Hizhness the Gaekwar of Baroda has 
devided to give practical effect to his scheme of com- 

Proposed introduction of pulsory education in his State will be heartily wel- 
ae ——— in the comed on all hands. We are told that His Highness 
Jém-exJumshed (24), 20th has invited the opinions of the heads of departments 
June, Eng. cols. on the scheme, and that it has been approved of to -a 
certain extent. The experiment of compulsory 

education cannot be tried in a country like British India on a large scale. 
There are many difficulties to be encountered in the way, of which the financial 
is by no means the greatest ; and, therefore, we are bound to look to the Native 
States to make a tentative beginning and thus pave the way, so to speak, for 


the British Government to follow in the same direction.,.,..... » Whenever the 
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Maharaja of Baroda proceeds to try the — he will have taken the 
greatest step any ruler of India has ever done for the enlightenment of his 
subjects and for the progress of the country.” 


52. The decision of the Bombay Government in regard to the succession 
to the Chiefship of Jasdan is sure to command un- 
Succession to the gadi of qualified approval. An immemorial custom pure | 
oe Jasdan State in Kéthia- any ae te down that the — 2 of a —. 
ie Yhief should be partitioned equally among his sur- 
ng eg Oo swe viving sons. The evils of this peo are obvious. It 
(78), 24th June. has reduced many an important State in Kéthiawér to 
the status of an ordinary jagir. Government have 
made a wholesome departure from this custom in maintaining unimpaired the 
integrity of the Jasdan State and appointing Shri Odha Khachar as successor 
to the gadi. A suggestion had been made to Government from some quarters 
to bestow the Chiefship upon a younger son of the late Chief, but such a course 
would have been in conflict with the law of primogeniture which is so dear 
to the hearts of the princes and the public of Kaéthid4wdr. Government deserve, 
therefore, to be thanked for resolutely setting their face against the suggestion. 
Shri Odha Khachar is a ruler of ripe age and mature experience, and we have 
every confidence that he will prove a worthy successor to his father, ('The 
Samsher Bahddur makes similar comments. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53. The celebration of the Shivaji coronation festival will begin at Thana 
on 25th June 1904, when a public meeting will be 
_ Shivaji coronation celebra- held under the presidency of the well-known local 
— 0108) aap , Pleader Mr. Vinayak Hari Dongre. On the second 
June; Kél (112), 24th June, ay, vvz., the 26th, Mr. Mahadev Chintaman Pendse 
of Agashi, will give a puron reading, and on Monday 
there will be an exhibition of athletic sports. bn all the three days the celebra- 
tion will begin at 9 P.M., and the Secretary cordially invites the public to attend 
it. Mr. Pendse is the writer of the “* Letters of a Ohinese Brahmin ’”’ appearing in 
the Adi. [The Kdi publishes the following programme of a similar celebration 
to be held at Poona on the same three days :—On the firet day a Hari kirtan 
will be performed on the subject of Shivaji’s coronation and verses in praise of 
Shivaji will be recited. On the second day there will be a puran reading from 
the Mahdbhdrat and a Hari kirtan on the escalade of the Sinhgad fortress, 
while on the last day there will again be a pwran reading and a lecture on the 
wonderful exploits of the Mahrattas. | 


54. With reference to the case of assault upon the driver of a hackney 

3 carriage at Surat (vide paragraph 23 of Weekly 

Alleged assault upon the Report No. 25 of 1904), the Deshi Mitra reports that 
oy ales a public conveyance one of the peons of Mr. Hodgson was charged with 
"etl Bhles (33), 28rd assaulting and causing the death of the driver before 
June. the City Magistrate, Surat, and was committed to 


take his trial at the Sessions. 


56. Sir H. J. 8. Cotton, late Chief Commissioner of Assam, has consented 

to preside at the next session of the Indian National 

Sir Henry Cotton expected Congress, provided the general elections do not inter- 

ee OU nest’ fere with the plan, it is highly probable that Sir 

Lombay Bamachar (57), Henry will be accompanied to this country by 

20th June, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn and 
Mr. A. O, Hume. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartat, Bombay, 80th June 1904. 
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Dispute between the Bombay Government and tho local Municipality re an 
item of plague expenditure we bis a pis 45 


Native Stateem 


Alleged shortcomings in tho judicial administration of the Native States of 


Guyjarht eee Pia : eee eee eee eae 48 

i Complaints against the administration of some petty States in Kéthidwar —... 47 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 

Shivaji Coronation celebration at Poona... oe ae AY 


Shivaji Coronation celebration at Thdéna and Amreli (Baroda) see a 50 


No, 


82 
38 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Be A LOE LG ID 


(Aw it stood on the Ist July, 1904.) 


Namo of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Kditor, 
ENGLIsn, 
| Bombay Kast Indian ,..| Bombay... | Weekly ... ».| Jolin de Mello; Kast Indian ; 87 re 
Daily Telegraph — and Poona Ae) aaa o.| JoKeph Lewis; Knglishmans AY) ; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
Kast, and West | Bornbay .« oe| Monthly eee ...| Behram ji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 62; w, P. 
Hydorabasl Journal veel Hf ydorabad | Wookly ... ooo) Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A; Hindu (Amil); 
37. 
Indian Social Reformer ..| Bornbay «+. Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brihman , OG 
Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. «+ weal EP0s Nos | Behramji Merw4nji Malabhri; Parsi; 659; 
India and Champion. J.P. 
Indian Textile Journal os Oy: das oe} Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Knyineer — 
Kardchi Chronicle »..| Karachi « coe! Weekly oo. oo] Annantnal Rijhumal, Hindu (Amil);62 os. 
K4thidwaér Times | Rajkot ... ve] Daily oo ve "ne Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 
ar); 37. 
Mahratta ... ove v.| Poona o. .| Weekly ,,, v| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A. LL.B. ; 
| Hindu (Chitphwan Brahman); 30. 
Orientul Review ... | Bombiry vee is’ ees | A. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 85 = 
Phoenix oe ve) Karachi, vo] Bi-weekly oo] S4far Fadu; Muhamimadan (Khoja); 61 os 
Poona Observer and Civil, Poona... vee] Daily ove ee Henry Kenchellor ; Muropean ; 60 
and Military Gazctte. 
Railway ‘Times ... | Bombay... | Weekly .., | John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 « 
Sind Gazette er ces, KarAchi veo »»»| Dieweekly ee] M. DeoP. Webb 
| 
Sind Times ees »».| Do, we vee! Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 
ANGLO-GuUJARA TI. 
Coronation Advertiser  ,..| Ahmedabad Weekly ... ee) Narotamd4a Pranjiwandis Shethna: Windn 
Danw laud Vanin) ; 32. 
Deshabhakt& — »..| Baroda ... e+ Do. adantlal Sunderla4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman); 43. 
GujarAti ... eee ,..| Bombay... he ae oe Surajrdm Desi; Hindu (sSurti 
Sania); Ol, 
Gujarat Mitr& ... »..| Surat Do. e+ Hormanyi Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 ove 
Gujarht Punch voe| Almedubad — see} V0. ove ‘| Bomalal Manyuldas ; HTindu (Bania); 20 ae 
Hindi Punch —«s. ...| Bombay | Do. cee} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArai ; 45 
eed a “ee | Daily — see (| JohA4ngir Behramii Marzhin ; Parsi; 64 
Kniner-i-Hind ss 2 ae ae oo-| Weekly ... vee Fram ji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ,,, oP 
Kathidwir News vee, HAjKOL wee ooo} Do. coe ove} Sarnshedji Mrdinji; Parsi ; 42 ... ee oo 
Kaéthidwar Times we te?” eee »-| Bi-weekly -| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne¢gar Brih- 
man); 38, | 
Praja Bandhu ww. Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... — «| JethAl4l Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 
man) ; 37 
Rést Goftér a ...| Bombay a oe: eee A Ailonji Barjorji Deshi; Parsi; 62... is 
Sutya Vakta coe oe ee eee Fortnightly  ... Rouhaviah Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
; ania); 30. 
Shri SayAji Vijay ves] BALOde ove | Weekly... oo | Manekl4l Amb4rdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
Sury4 Prakdsh eee eee Surat eee ee Do. vem eee Umedram Naginds&s Day4bhai ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 26, 
Anoio-MapArat. 
Mitra mon »..| Bombay ... ser] Weekly ove ve | Saddahiv Vishvanith MaySdev; Hindu 
Deen ss Chitpiwan Brdhman) ; 28, 
dn Chakshu ,,. sat POODB sss bee hese voo| W4rnan Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Day |  Bréhmoam); 46, 
con 409—la 


Circula- 


260 
1,000 
500 


900 


Py 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 


eae | sR 


AncLo-MaRa’tH1—contd. 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... see : 625 


34 | Dny4nodaya vee coo} BOMDAY sc. ssw | WOCKIY vee 00 


35 ) Dnydn Prakash ,,, eT ROODN tie tel WO tc oo Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
Br&hman); 37. 
56 | Fatehsinh Gazette --+| Baroda ... vee BG Se eee (Be ese Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu| 1,000 
ania), 
37. | Indu Prakash _,,. -++| Bombay... ,..| Bi-weekly ...| Ladu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being D&modar Savl4ram Yande ' 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
88 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu .,,.| Kolhapur ...| Weekly... ...| saviaram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu| 1,400 
(Maratha) ; 30. 
39 Native Opinion eos o Bombay... om Bi-weekly oe Vinayak B4alkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 500 
wan brahman); 33. 
40 | Prekshak ... us wool GatAraeee ooe| Weekly ,,, ,..| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhédal 500 
Brahmin) ; 82. | 
41 |Samarth ,,, sas ee-| Kolh&pur oA: ee ES ‘oe Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman) ; 34. 
42 | Shri Say4ji Vijay »-| Bombay... 1 a ae se — Sdvlar4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,000 
43 | Subodh Patrika ... Wt i as 1. ae ae »» | Dwarka#n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 


30. 
44 | Sudhdrak oe. eee .»-| Poona .., cool i: nn ».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,200 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
45 | Udyamotkarsha ... --.| Bombay... ...| Monthl yoo ...,| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


46 | O Anglo-Lusitano »»-| Bombay «+ ...| Weekly... ,..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 see ece 900 
ANGLO-NINDI. 


ee me ee: a _..| Weekly ... .,.| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 

lt heres — 3 dui, Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

48 | Prabhdt ... a »|Hyderabad Do. ws ,..| uekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oo 600 


(Sind). | 
49 | Sindhi... ove e+-| Sukkur (Sind)... eee ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
AnGtio-UrRpu. 


50 Muslim Herald ee. «>| Bombayveee re Dail ae ears Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 1,100 

pambii J Muhammadan ; 30, 

EnGuisH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJABA TI. 


51 | Baroda Vateal ... »».| Baroda oe. ...| Weekly .. ,..| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71...) 1,100 


52 | Hind Vijaya we ar? Os i we “ki "Basa) Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 500 

alla). 

ENGLI8H, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


] 


...| Dharwér _..| Weekly vs. 3 ee Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
yat) 5 do. 
54 | Karndtak Vaibhav -+-| Bijapur ... it mee aes ,.., Ann4ji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 

| Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


58 | Karnftak Patr& .., 


65 | Prakdshak... = mt eee oo le ,..| Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 

nastha Brahman); 28. 

ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


66 |OBombaense ... ...| Bombayees __.| Weekly... ...| H. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 mn oe 500 
GUJARA'TI. 

67 | Akhbér-e-lslfm ... ,,.| Bombay... —s.| Daily we. 3 Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 

58 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar |. ok. oa aS Nénébb4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 see| 2,800 

59 Arya Prak4sh eee eee Do. oe eee Weekly eee wad eoeses 800 


60 | Bombay Samachar a Pattyn 37: = ye cats Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ;| 4,000 

rsi ; 35. 
»..| Broach ... ve.| Weekly... »».| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar&ti 700 
Brahman) ; 34, 


Do. eo eee, Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi ; 45... 


61 | Broach Mitra... 


62 | Broach Samachar... ,..! Do. 


006 me 


¥: 
ETS se tre stan asia 


No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor, Ctronla- 
GusaRrAti—continued. 
63 | Deshi Mitra oes | Surat... ».| Weekly ,., .| K4shiddés Bhagv4ndés; Hindu (K&chia, i.e. 1,400 
: a vegetable seller); 44, 
64 | Din Mani... aoe -| Broach ... “a: ae he ...| Nath4lal Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
Banta) ; 265. 
65 | Fursad vee -| Bombay ... ...| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji K4brji; Parsi; 46 ... oe 795 
‘ 
66 | Gap Sap ove BA gs | Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnegar & Co. .., a ie 800 
67 | Hitechchhu ove Ahmedabad _...} Weekly ... »| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45. 850 
} 
68 | Jain eee ol DO Ds ees a a aa Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 
69 | J&m-e-Jahanooma .| Bombay ... ce ee ae .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 eee} 1,000 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira... Ts Na ..| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 56, 
71 | Loka Mitra “ Bombay ... w-| Bi-weekly eG0see vom 
72 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ,,, | Weckly cee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 000 
Brahman); 465. 
73 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... ooo] Navee@ri ... e| Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... ree 800 
74 | Nure Elam soe eee| Bombay ... ...| Monthly,.. ».| Nasarwinji Ilirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 38 600 
75 |Ny4yadarshak~... o Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly _ ...| Gatdlal Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visaghrimdlil 150 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
76 | Praja Mitr’ .| Karachi... »..| Bi-weekly eee] Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 275 
77 +| Praja Pokar eee ooo} Surat @ ,.. .| Weekly ... ».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... ¥e ae 500 
78 | Prak4sh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... int ».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,000 
38, “ 
79 | Punch Dand oe eee Do, Do. »».( Jamnddas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
80 | Samsher Bahadur... co| Ahmedabad §...| Do. »..| Savaibh4i Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
Bania) ; 62. 
81 =| Sdnj Vartamén ... -| Bombay ,.. coe] Daily ose .«.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byram}i Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi ; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
B2 | Sind Vartaman see} KarAchi ... | Weekly .. .| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
83 | Stri Bodh ... coe eee} Bombay ... .| Monthly --| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
84 |Surat Akhbér | Surat 0. a Weekly ., ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... os 300 
85 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha J Doe .» __...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
J6. 
HINDI. 
86 |Pandit ... c+ | Poona .. — ,..| Weekly oo | Govindrao Gangéram Winwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari); 42; and larabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
37 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-/ Bombay...  ...) Do... | Pandit Lajya Ranji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. | 
KANARKSE. 
88 | Digvijaya ... see roe-| Gadag eve »..| Weekly... .|Shankrapa Gadiappa  SBasrimarad; Hindu 160 
(Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. ) 
39 | Karndtak Vritta «. | Dharwar Do. © — «| CL) Shivram Mahddev Ke4nolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya Bal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
90 | Lok% Bandhu ... | Do. ov er | Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4apur; Hindu 160 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
91 | Loka Mitra uae »-| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... »..|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brihman) ; 28. 
99 | Rajahansa... . e| Dharwar e+} Do. oo  e| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar 76 
| h4da Brahman); 4l. 
98 | Rasik Ranjini... eos] Gadag oes Bee Ms a eos} Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Breéhman); 41, 


Ee antet.. © 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


No, Name of Publication. Where Poblished. Edition, 
MapATHI. 
94 | Arunodaya eee veel: DMO. s00 ooo] Weakly woe sae. 
95 | A’rydvart ,.. se al DAE: 00 ot Oe ee oe 
96 | Bakul see ii w»| Ratndgiri iat: ee we . 
97 | Belgaum Samfchér ,,.| Belgaum... —_,..|__—-‘Do. = 
98 | Bhu’'t eee am we+| Bombay ,. | Monthly ées 
99 | Bramhodaya . «= ee | Kolh pur |) Weekly i050 os 
100 | Chandanshu ove ooe| LAsyaon ... Do. 18. 
101 | Chandrak4nt cee .| Ohikodi ,., iad a se 
102 | Chandrodaya so} Ohipien os: ss]. Do. 
103 | Chikiteak ... »| Belgaum es ais +“ 
104 | Chitragupta coo §=— gs | Kara Do. coo. ove 
105 | Dakshin Vritta .. —...| Kolhapur a ON 
106 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Brandol .« nm Oe 
107 | Dharma ... ‘i 1. | WA ae ‘ct: at a 
108 | Dharwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar Do. 
109 | Dny4n S4gar ore eo| Kolhepur Mh us - 
110 | Hindu Punch _,.. ay ees Gee | ae 
111 | Jagadddarsh ove ».| Ahmednayar | Do. oe oe 
112 | Jagadhitechchhu ... | .| Poona Do. 
113 | Sagatsum4ch4r | eee Do, ws en 
114 | K4l ee ei seit POOBA six ae Gas: eae 
116 | Kalpataru ... .».| Shol4pur a: a 
116 | Karmanuk v0 ooo} POONB..e at. ao 
117 | Keral Kokil .., _«..| Bombay... .| Monthly + 
1)8 | Kesari __,., 106 pec FORE vas ve.| Weekly vee i 
119 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... mn Oe 
120 | Kh4ndesh Vaibhav... _~ Do... ok MS eno ae 
121 | Lokamata ,, ves ...| Vengurla a oe 
122 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ,,|Sétéra ... sn} Dor we 
123 | Moda Vritta | aaaaier at ee ae ne 
124 | Mumbai Punch ... ee») Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
girs), 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav »..} Bombay... eg | ee ee 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhay foe eee | ree »».| Weekly .., one 
127 | Nagar Sam4chér... «| Aomednager 4, DO. cs es 
128 | Nésik Vritta _... me ae ee os 
129 | Nip4ni Vaibhav .., or vas ost DOs. eee re 
130 | Ny4y Sindhu ,,, = a.| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... ove 
131 | Pandbari Bhushan .»| Pandharpur vo BA Oo a 
182 | Pandhari Mitra ... 


.| Dhondo K4shinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


| Hari Dharin4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Véni); 27 


| Nardyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


..| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 


| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
..| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| Trimbak A’‘b4ji 


| Shivrdm Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


| Hari 
| Krishnaji Nar4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhfda 


| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, 


| Bhau 
|| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Ramkrishna Gop4l 


|| Yashvant Hari 


| Vishnu R4mchandra Vijépurkar ; 


rihman). 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Kréhman) ; 34. 


Hari Bhik4éji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
4) 


Anandrao RaéAmehandra Dharadhar; 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


Hindu 


Ryra@)man); 51. 

Reémehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hinda (Chit- 
piwen Brahman) ; 40. 


Brihinan); 40. 


42. 
Jagannath Balaji 
Brdhman) ; 38. 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 


sriéliman) ; 48. P 
Saddshiv Hari#Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) 


man); 4. 


Brahman); 57- 
K4shinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 51. 
wan Brahman) ; 74. 


ajo; Hindu (Kéyasth 


Prabhu) ; 40. 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
uted Niriyan Kfkade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 
Nardyan 


A pte ; 
Brihman) ; 37. 


Windu (Chitp&wan 


Brahman) ; 49. 
B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 


Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 
Kaéshindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43.. 
Do. do. » 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 
Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Hindu 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 


100 
275 


|, Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Marétha) ;}600—7v0 


100 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 
Bréhman) ; 380, 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brdhman) ; 38 

Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 41. 


tr 


veo} L40ji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Br4h- 


»»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kém4ti); 45 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, 

MaritHi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav... +++! Poona | Weekly ... 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika .e+| Jalgaon ... Do, 
135 | Pratod eos -| [sl4mpur «| Do. 
186 | Raghav Bhushan... wi SOOM. ees 
137 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. 
138 | Satya Sadan | Alibag ... vee} Do. 
}39 | Satya Shodhak ... ooo Ratndgiri Do. 
140 | Sh4hu Vijay... »., Kolhapur «| Do. 
141 | Shol4pur Samachar eoe| Sholapur Do. 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda me a 
143 Sbri Shahu TL eee Satara eee ees Do. eee 
144 Shubh Suchak eve Do. eee Do. ° 
146 | Sumant | Karad see oa |. oe 
146 Vidya V ilws eee eee Kolhapur Do. e6e 
147 Vidy4rthi eee eee eee Nandurb4r Do, see 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar .| Bombay ... +++! Monthly... 
149 | Vrittas#r ... v00 oo | Wat vee oo Weekly ,., 
150 | Vritta Sudha — ev. | Satara coc I. owe 
151 Vydp4ri eee eee oe Poona eee Do. ee 

SIN DI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... | Karachi... ‘| Weekly ... 
153 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee Do. eee ee Do. 
164, Sind Sudhir eee ee Do. eee Do. 
156 Sookree aire eee ees Do. ae Do. 
Urpuv. 

156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «| Bombay ++! Monthly 
157 | Bombay Punch Bahadur age ‘| Weekly «+ 
158 | Guru Ghantal Punch o} Do.  «. a RE gaa 
169 Sultdn-ul- Akhbir eee Do. +O8 eee Daily eee 
160 | Tejarati Gazette vo soe} Do, oe ane Monthly. 
161 Tohfa-i- Deccan eee eo Poona pee eee Weekly eee 


» |Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


<A AOA EN eee nee mh 


.| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
oe 35. | 

| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 39. 

|| Ramchandra Nardyan 

(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 

.| Guid4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Kashalkar; Uindu 


26}. 


man); 62. 

.| Hari Nardyan 
Brahman) ; 60. 
‘| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 80. 


Limaye; Hindu (Qhitp4wan 


| Baldbhai Jaénubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
43. 
-| Vaman Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 
man); 22. 
| Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
Mahddevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brahman); 33. 
| Shankar Raghundth Gokhale ; 
piwan Brahman) ; 44. 
...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
vee (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni oe oes 
| (2) R4amkrishna  Raghunith  Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahinan), 
es Lakshman Msahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Dréhman) ; ol. 


| 


Hindu (Chit- 


Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brihinan) ; 33. 


| Nina Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


| man) ; 38. 


| 


al 


| | 
| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 


Mirza Mahomed - Sidikkhan ; Mubammadan ; 
66. ' 


| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


w+! Jhamatmal Lélehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 


| 
wee} Mahamad = = Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sunni); 32, 


|| Hakim Mahomed Abdul 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Hamid Farrakh; 


| 
| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; £0. | 


«Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhamiadan ; 25. 


-| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamsmadan| 
(Shaik); 36. 
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MaAnRA’THI AND Ka NARESE. 


162 | Chandrike ,.. ove eo | Dagalkot ve.| Weekly eae wo| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Windu (Doeshasth 126 
Brahman, Sinarta) ; 82. 


ManArit Anp Unpu., 


163 | Champevati oo | Bid (Hyderabad) Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao RAjurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 
164 | Gulbarga Sam&char o-| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do... | Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 260 
4), 
PORTUGURBKE-KONKAMNI. 
165 |} A Luz eee ive | Bombay... ool Weekly see »..| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 vee ivi 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S4[ or d) is the last letter of = word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short «a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with @ mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and {periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guarantecd as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politios and the Publio Administration. 


J}. “Sir William Harcourt has once more raised his voice against principles 
and measures which lead to increased aller exe 
Alleyed growth of thespirit penditure by fomenting the spirit of annexation, 
of Satanant 8) as gee raids of retaliation and demoralizing international 
hie, othe. ek ' rivalry and jealousy. The present state of things in 
Europe is, indeed, a disgrace to civilization. The 
Russo-Japanese war is an outcome of the same low moral tono that is prevalent 
throughout Murope. Self-aggrandisement, aggression and sgpoliation in the 
name of civilization, religion and commerce are the dominant features of the 
foreign policy of most of the Muropean powers who seem to regard defiance 
of one of the Ten Commandments os a hivh-water mark of civilized ethics, 
This attitude has led to rampant militarism. Unfortunately India has begun 
to feel its reflex consequences in various directions, and hence our protest 
against the spread of militarism, Sir William JLarcourt’s protest is not likely 
to be listened to. Lut it is something that it has been made in right carneat. 
The Roman Empire did not succeed in defying eternal moral laws. The ussian 
Kmpire, too, cannot do so, and even though it might be vietorious in the 
present war, it is bound to learn a terrible lesson some day. ‘Though Muropean 
nations might easily succeed in the forcible seizure Of every unoccupied acre 
of land in Africa and Asia, let them beware in timo of the internal dangers 
they are creating by ruinous taxation resulting in’ the stagnation of the moral 
and material progress of their own growing population.” 


2, Inarecent issue we stated that there was only one Mnglishman in 


; a . India to a thousand natives. Mr. W. ‘I’. Stead says, 
Alloged monaco to Muro- in an article in the June number of the Review of 

pean domination over Asintick. ne : ; 
Kal (114), Lat July. lteviews, that one British soldier holds in cheek 


4,000 natives, Ile is grieved to discover this pro- 
portion, and remarks that ina Westorn country it would be impossible for one 
man to keep 4,000 cattle in check, ‘This shows that the Indians are more 
degraded than cattle! Burely human degradation gannot reach a lower «depth 
than this! Asia is in pretty much the sume plight as India in this respect. 
It is almost overrun by Muropean nations, Russia and Great Britain claiming 
the largest share of Asiatic territory. Mr, Stead thinks that the present state of 
things cannot continue for ever, but willbe reversed at no distant date. Asia 
is superior to Jsurope in several respects. It has a larger extent and a largor 
population, while most of the leading religions of the world had their origin in 
Asia. ‘lhe Asiatics excel Muropeans not only in point of spirituality ; but 
at one time the Moors, Turks and Monvols had overrun most of the cou itrics of 
Europe, as the MKuropcean nations have overrun Asia at tho preset day, 
Crowned heads in Kurope bent their knee in servile submission before their 
Asiatic overlords and danced attendance upon them. ‘lhe Asiatics, who had. 
once obtained such complete ascendancy over the Muropeaus, are once more 
raisiny up their heads. ‘The victories of Japan in the present Russo-Japanese 
war mako it probable that that nation will be invincible on the Ivastern seas, 
Other Asiatic powers are awakened by the successes of Japan, and their motto 
scems to be “ Asia for the Asiatics.’ Mr, Stead docs not, under these cireum- 
stances, approve of Lngland’s purely agyvressive attitude towards the ‘Tibetans. 


3. “Tho Secretary of State for [India has said that the total sura 
subscribed by this country for the Linperial Lustitute 
was £114,528, and that the total of the annual 
vrants from the Ludian revenues for the maintenance of 
the Indian section for a period of 14° years has 
amounted to £20,361 up to March last. What benefits has india reaped 
from the expenditure of this very big sum of money in course of these many 
years, and what prospects are there of the Institute yielding better results in 
the future? ‘Lhe Imperial Institute was founded under expectations which 
have never been realized. In spite of the enormous sums that have been spent 
on it, it continues to be a veritable white elephant, and the time would 
seem to have come when this country should demand that it should be either 
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The Jinperial Institute. 
Jim-e-dumshed (23), 29th 
June, Muy, cols. 
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mended or ended. . In the course of tho last few years repeated assurances 
have been given by the authorities to increase the utility of the Institute, but 
very little has been done towards fulfilling them.” 


4. “Tt is unwise to attribute any designs to the Government of Lord 
Curzon in sending out the Tibet mission, for a 
desire to possess any portion of that country was 
never the object in view. ‘The mission was un- 
dertaken to exact necessary reparation and guarantees 
for the security of trado interests and the personal safety of our countrymen. 
The charge of hastiness in despatching the expedition cannot be levelled 
for one moment against the Government. ‘The affair had been going on for a 
long time, and action was not taken for over ten years. The Government did 
not wish to press demands so far as could be avoided. Morcover, they had no 
intention whatsoever to interfere in the affairs of Tibet beyond obtaining 
the necessary reparation and guarantees, It appeared, however, that the 
Tibetans did not wish to yield or listen to sense, anil war was thus inevitable.” 


The Tibet expedition. 
Gujarat Mitra (20), 26th 
June, King. cols, 


5. An English journal publishes a description of Lhassa from which it 
Alleged covetonsness of appears that the capital of Tibet is a charming city, 
Englishmen to seize Lhassa. ‘This will naturally make the mouths of Knglishmen 
Arunoduya (94), 26th water, because they hope ere long to become masters 
rm of that city. ‘The same thing happened at the 
time of the Jest Burman war, when some Englishmen gloated over the 
prospect, of obtuining possession of King Thecbaw’s priceless throne, Poor 
Theebaw was deported to Ratnigiri, and the Dalai Lama may similarly be sent 
down to Ahmednagar to spend his days there in pious contemplation, but 
then it is a question whether one should desire to acquire what belongs 
to another. The present policy of the British in respect of ‘Tibet is not unlike 
that offa man who attempts to ravish a charming woman whom he chances 
to set his eyes upon. If Knglishmen can be justified in taking possession of 
Lhassa simply because it is charming, would not the Jtussians be equally justified 
in desiring possession of London, whose charms exceed even those of Ihassa P 
‘The stars of the British being new in the ascendant, they can scizo any 
territory they like from its owner, but this sort of thing cannot go on for ever. 
Ilistory shows that nations like individuals have their ups and downs, and it 
would be better for the British, who are engrossed in imperialistic designs, to 
bear this teaching of history in mind and to profit by it before it is too 
late. 


6. “I fabob Motan is a plucky native of India. Ile was trading in the 
Transvaal ever since 1889. In the beginning of this 
Grievances of Indians in year he applied for the usual annual license to trade 
the Zrauavass. : in Pietersburg and Pretoria, but was refused, ‘lhere- 
Indian BSpeeiator (6), 2nd | | : ' en a 
te upon he sued the Government to cstablish his right 
to a license and has won. ‘The law enacted by the 
old Boer Government and adopted by the present Government empowers the 
Exocutive ‘for sanitary purposes to point out certain streets, wards and 
locations for members of the nutive races of Asia for their residence.” The old 
High Court of Transvaal would appear to have interpreted ‘residence’ to 
include the carrying on of business, and the Government relied on that decision, 
The Judges of the present Suprome Court of ‘Transvaal, however, refused to 
follow that ruling and have decided that the Government nad no right to 
withhold the license. Unfortunately, this vietory will in all likelihood be 
short-lived. ‘Lhe white residents are agitating for an amendment of the law, 
and Sir Arthur Lawley, Lieutenant-Governor of ‘Transvaal, replying to an 
address from white men, said the other day that ‘he realised, looking at other 
countries, that there was some apprehension that the trade of this country 
might pass out of the hands of whites into those of Asiatics if an unrestricted 
influx of Asiatics was ever’ permitted, and therefore they might rely upon it 
that he would use his endeavours to protect the interest of his fellow-country- 
men.’ Whatever one may miss in the new Colony, one cannot miss candour 


in the utterances of the white rulers in disposing of the grievances of the 
Asistic immigrants,” 


nt ak 
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7. In the course of our comments upon Lord Curzon’s Budget speech we 
Ss ee te hae had pointed out what amount of truth there was in 
contrasted with that of tho Lis Lordship’s empty boast that the administration 
Amoricansin Guba and tho Of India was conducted in a liberal and sympathetic 
Philippines. =. go, Spirit. It is a falsification of histery to say that 
P-gp vr Myjey (42), the political rights extended by Great Britain to the 
people of India exceed those given by cither the 
French or the Dutch to their Asiatic subjects. ‘Chis bold attempt at the mis- 
ropresentation of historical facts, instead of convincing the people of India that 
tho present administration is really beneficent, is likely to create doubt and 
mistrust in their minds as to the policy of their rulers. Jord Curzon is not so 
stupid as to be completely ignorant of plain historical facts, but as somo of 
our rulers are intoxicated with the imperialistic pride, they do not, pause to 
reflect upon the effect of their ill-judged uttorances and acts. If Lord Curzon 
had only cast a passing glance at tho history of Cuba and the Philippines, he 
would not have exposed himself to ridicula by indulging in such baseless 
assertions as to the character of British policy in India, If there is any country 
on the face of the earth which has really treated her subjeet-population in a liberal 
spirit, that country is the United States of America, The Americans are 
desirous of bestowing the blessing of autonomy upon the people of Cuba and. the 
Philippines, Itis nearly fifty years since the Queen's proclamation was published, 
but have our rulers even endeavoured to render us fit to conduct the adminis- 
tration of our own country ? The mode in which the country’s administration 
is conducted at prosent makes it clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that it 
is the desire of our rulers to keep us for ever in utter ignorance so that they 
may govern the country in any way they like. The Cubans are in no wa 
superior in intellectual calibre to the people of India, Despite this fact 
the American Republic has in the short period of five years and a half given them 
political training and ontrusted the administration of the island to their own 
hands, Our rulers are over ready to trumpet forth their own praises, but 
they do not wait to think coolly and honestly whether they have ever done any 
substantial vood to the people of this country. 


8. Under the heading “ Lettors of a Chinese Brahmin,” the Add puts the 
7 following reflections in the mouth of an imaginary 
Vomments on some aspects Vtindu patriot :—l had a great desire to promote the 
of British policy in India. CHES ) : nek 
Kal (114), Int July. welfare of my country. But the vencral outlook of my 
country appeared tome gloomy, and despair stared 
me inthe face, My constitution gave way before those desponding thoughts, and 
I removed to a quiet place for a change of climate. 1 thought at ono timo that 
as my health had broken down | should give up my patriotic plans altogether, 
but the thought of flaxen haired Mnglishmen lording it over the Indians by 
occupying the highest postsin the public service made me adhere to my previous 
resolve toserve my country. While 1 had gone for a walk one day L noticed that 
some felling operations were going on in a Government forest. Our rulers allege 
that they wish to conserve forests in India because they tend to bring down a 
copious rainfall, If forests thus help to bring rain, why should Govenment fell 
any trees growing in those forests ? L suspected that the object of Government in 
enclosing large areas as reserved forests was merely to derive revenue and to pro- 
vide snug berths in the lorest Department for young IKnglishmen, As L pro- 
ceeded further on my walk, L observed sume of my countrymen expressing their 
joy at the fact that a graduate friend of theirs was adinitted as a candidate talati, 
Suroly, there was nothing very exhilarating in that, and still they were 
thankful even for that smallest of small mercics. One sees Knglishmen at the 
head of all departments in India, while natives have to occupy the lowest posts. 
Itis certainly creditable to Englishmen that they should have succeeded in 
establishing their sway in this far distant land, but will their ascendancy last for 
ever? Are we to rot eternally in our degraded state? With these thoughts 
revolving in my mind [turned my steps homewards, 


9, “It is indeed a sign of the times that while India is almost wholly 
neglected in Parliament, wherein a Sccretary of State 

Mr. O’Conor’s lecture on the once or twice a year reads a long essay prepared for 
economic condition of Indim him by the oflicials of the India Olffice, generally 

Kaiser-ieHind (24), 24th th ealf.c iin rai 

June, Eng cola; Praja teplete with sell-complacent optimism and any number 
Handhu (27), 26th June. of fallacies and sophistries, it is being brought more 
and more into evidence, week after week, before the 
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British public by a coterie of retired Anglo-Indians who find it difficult to 
kill time. The India Office stretches its helping hand to these men, of course, 
for its own end, which, it is notorious, is nothing more or Jess than a propagation 
of its own romantic version of the condition of India........... The latest craze is, 
of course, the commercial development of the country, that is to say, the 
exploitation by means of British capital of its agricultural and mineral resources, 
in order to aggravate tho evil of that drain which has been the subject of a 
burning grievance for a generation past.......... This boom is taken up by 
Mr. Frank Birdwood, son of Sir George Birdwood, but his paper on the 
subject seems to us to be not only superficial, but in many respects utterly futile 
for practical purposes. The India Office and its influential outside coterie would 
do well to select better spokesmen on the subject when they again venture to 
agitate the question of the further exploitation of India by a company of 
merchant adventurers, the natural successors of the merchant ‘ interlopers’ 
of the hundred years prior to 1832. Quite of a different stamp is Mr. 
O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics, who seems to have written his 
paper from a very impartial standpoint, albcit here and there he repeats 
some exploded fallacies, So it will be seen that there is at present an 
organised effort to interest the British capitalist in the development of the 
resources of India and induce him to bring out his capital for investment 
here. At present that entity is very shy, and not all the Herculean etforts 
made by Viceroys and Finance Ministers or by retired Anglo-Indian lecturers, 
specially selected for the purpose, could make him unstring his purse for India’s 
development. He has reasons for being deaf to the cry. In the first place, he 
does not’ believe in the many optimistic reports of Indian finance. Le does 
not believe in the solvency of the Indian Government............ He does 
not believe in the present commercial and industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment, because it is liable every now and again to the whims and caprices 
of high officials with no deep knowledge of public finance, of commerce 
and manufactures, [fe thinks India is too poor and cannot develop her 
resources until the people are made more prosperous, which is, however, 
problematical so long as the present unstatesmanlike policy of the State in 
matters of agriculture is maintained. He does not much believe in the new- 
fangled currency which he knows would collapse at once if the artificiality 
surrounding and supporting it were removed to-morrow. Patriotism may 
restrain him from speaking out these bitter and unpleasant truths about the 
British administration in India, despite all the romantic statements and 
legendary lore padded in that annual State report on the ‘Moral and Material 
Condition of India.’......... Reading between the lines of Mr. O’Conor’s most 
cautiously worded paper, one can easily detect its ultimate purpose, Ie is 
frank cnough to point out the serious hindrances in the way of India’s material 
development. Whilst the booming set presents a rosy picture, Mr. O’Conor, like 
the shrewd man that he is, fearlessly lays his finger on the weak spots and tells 
the sober trutp.........- What he says has been said over and over again by 
enlightened Indians in the press and from many a platform, and from no plat- 
form more frequently and vigorously than that of the Indian National Congress. 
A!l the broad statements from time to time urged by that organisation and 
formulated in its resolutions are confirmed by Mr. O’Conor.......... After taking 
a survey of the economic progress of the country, he arrives at the conclusion 
that ‘after taking the fullest account of all the progress that has certainly been 
made, India remains in a very elementary condition compared with even the 
poorest of European countries.’ A heavy indictment, to be sure, Is tiis, 
then, the net result of the paw Britannica and British civilization after 
150 years? About the masses he says: ‘If 1 say that the wage-carner 
in India, the worker, the artisan, not merely but the unskilled labourer, 
lives in a condition compared with which that of a workhouse inmate 
seems unimaginable luxury, you may perhaps have some conception of the 
state of the case,’ The, picture given by Mr. O’Conor is graphic, though 
gruesome enough in all conscicnce..,...... But Mr. O’Conor does not 
believe in the official theory of the rayat’s extravagance, and _ considers. 
that the rayat is not so much to blame as the system for bis indebtedness. 
.ese..ee His observations on the subject read like a chapter from the 
report of the Congress on land revenue......... As to the diverse measures. 
of land legislation which the Government has futilely placed on the 
statute book for relief of agricultural indebtedness he says: ‘It is doubttul 
whether the efforts now being made to take the cultivator out of the 
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hands of the money-lender will have much effect, or, even if they have the. 
fullest effect, that they will materially improve the cultivator’s position, until 
a larger share of the produce of the soil is left in his hands, and he is protected 
against enhanced assessment by Government officials and against enhanced 
rents by private landlords,......... Important as the development of irrigation 
is, I have little doubt that the reduction of the land revenue by 25 or 30 
per cent., if the reduction is secured to the profit of the cultivator, would be 
of far more value in the improvement of the class who constitute the bulk of the 
population and who contribute most largely to the finances of the State.’ 
This ce. is worth its weight in gold and completely demolishes that 
grandiloquent State Resolution on the entire land revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment which was put in hook form and circulated broadcast here and in England. 
There is another Congross topic, viz., that of military expenditure, to which 
Mr. O’Conor refers: ‘It should be remembered that expenditure on defence 
must bear a reasonable proportion to the value of the property to be defended, 
and that it is not the part of wisdom to endeavour to be prepared against any 
possible eventuality, however remotc, at the cost of impoverishing the people 
who are to be defended.’ Is not this sound commen-sense ? And what else has 
the Congress been speaking on this subject since the very date of its existence 
twenty years since ?........... Mr O’Conor’s paper is but a replica of the Congress 
programine in its broadest aspects......... It is not the ‘irresponsible’ vapour- 
ing of the ‘ political agitator’ on Congress and other platforms, but the 
deliberate expression of ‘his views by one who was for many years a trusted 
servant of the Indian Government.” [The Praja Bandhu makes similar 
comments, | 


4 


10. * Mr. O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics in India, recently 
read a paper before the Socicty of Arts in London. 
He cannot be suspected of being one of those discon- 
tented Indians who raise an incessant, wail about the 
poverty of India and the drain of wealth from the country. Ie considers 
that the integrity of purpose of the British Government and its desire to do 
good to the people cannot be candidly impeached ; yet hoe considers India as the 
poorest country in the whole civilised world and attributes her condition to 
the exorbitant Government tax on land. Ile points out that the shears of 
retrenchment might be apphed to the military expenditure which is cut of all 
proportion to the value of the property to be defended. Mr. O’Conor’s view is 
not tainted with party spirit, and he certainly speaks from a full knowledge 
of the subject he deals with. If his wise counsel could command the attention 
it deserves, many an Indian economic problem would be promptly solved.” 


Sudhdrak (44), 27th June, 


Eug. cols, 


11. “Ina recent issue of our paper we noticed Mr. frank B.rdwood’s 
lecture on India, ‘This time we have to notice quite a 
different kind of lecture, véz., that on India’s economic 
condition by Mr. Q’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics for India. Mer. 
O’Conor is eminently well fitted to speak authoritatively on India’s economic 
condition, Le is moderate in his views as to the further development of Indian 
trade by the application of foreign capital. He recognises the fact that India is 
a very poor country Judged by Muropean standards, and that the people by their 
very nature and traditions being very simple and abstemious in their habits, 
it is not possible to create in India a great market. for Huropean manufactures. 
Even the spread of education docs no‘ necessarily lead to a great demand for 
European commodities, and nearly two-thirds of the population being engaged 
in merely agricultural pursuits, it will be found extremely diflicult to try the 
experiment suggested by Mr, Frank Birdwood of educating the Indians into new 
wants. Mr. O’Conor tried to disillusion his audience on inany other points, 
Many people are in the habit of holding oat Japan as the exemplar which 
India is to follow in her endeavours to improve her economic condition, 
Mr. O’Conor says that Indian conditions being essentially different from those 
obtaining in Japan, it will not be possible to attain in India the same pace 
as was attained by the Japanese in their rapid assimilation of Kuropean 
methods of industry and commerce. We are sorry Mr. O’Conor does not 
exactly point out wherein the conditions differ. It was not solely by a 
spontanevus effort on the part of the whole Japanese people that Japan’s 
economic salvation was uccomplished. The Japanese Government recognised 
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Mahrdttu (10), 26th June. 
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the necessity of re-habilitating their whole financial and commercial concerns, 
and it was solely due to the impetus given by official action that Japan has 
now reached a European level of material prosperity. What debars the 
Government of India from imitating the example set by the Japanese Govern- 
ment is nowhere made clear, and if Government speedily launches on a policy 
of wholesale. re-construction of our industrial and commercial concerns the 
people will extend their hearty sympathy and co-operation to such a patriotic 
endeavour, and we shall soon see India rivalling Japan in her recent wonderful 
progress. Mr. O’Conor incidentally touches on the fringe of the question of 
military expenditure, He explicitly says that the Government of India’s 
military expenditure is every day assuming unjustifiable proportions, and that 
the outlay is not at all proportional to the value of the property to be 
defended.’’ 


12. Mr. J. E. O’Conor recently read a paper on the economic condition of 
ene India before the Society of Arts. He cannot be said 
Kesart (118), 25th June. 5 belong to the Congress party. He admits in several 
parts of his paper that India has made considerable progress during the last 
50 or 60 years and gives credit to Government for it. He disclaims sympathy 
with any party, and the views he has put forward in a strictly judicious 
spirit claim earnest consideration, We do not agree with him in all his 
views, but there are some points, ¢.g., the present backward condition of the 
country and the necessitv for Government to take measures to ameliorate it, 
on which we are cordially at one with him. He says also that one-tenth of the 
population of India are extremely poor and live on two annas a day, and that 
with the first signs of scarcity they are driven to the relief works and are the last to 
leave them. He remarksthat people in the West might wonder how the Indians 


. are able to live on so little, but that an explanation of this is to be found in the 


fewness and simplicity of their wants. Mr. O’Conor thinks that this simplicity 
of wants may be deserving of the highest admiration from a_ philosophical 
point of view, but does not leave much scope for the development of arts 
and industries. le cites the example of the glass industry, and says that 
even if a glass manufactory were to be started in India, there would be 
practically little demand for glass within the country itsclf. We differ 
from Mr. O’Conor on this point. In spite of the simplicity of our wants, 
arts and industries flourished very well in India a century ago, but with 
the advent of machine power and scientific discoveries in Western countries, 
Indian industries declined, and the people began to import many articles 
from other countries which were formerly produced within the country 
itself. As the attention of the Government was and is still wholly 
devoted to the work of strengthening’ its own prestige, Indian industries 
have declined, and the people have been reduced to starvation, but so 
long as Mr. O’Conor admits the present impoverished condition of India 
and also advocates that it is the duty of Government to take measures 
to ameliorate it, we do not wish to quarrel with him about the causes of the 
present degraded condition of the country. We are also glad to find that 
Mr. O’Conor does not helieve in the charge of extravagance and thrift- 
lessness brought by official apologists against the Indian rayat, and that, 
in his opinion, the assessment on land is pitched too high and can be reduced if 
Government were to curtail its present military expenditure. Mr. O’Conor also 
complains that Government have not done their duty in respect of the spread of 
primary education, He further insists on the necessity of imparting elementary 
technical instruction to the sons of artisans. We are obliged to Mr, O’Conor 
for having expressed these views, the truth of which cannot any longer be 
doubted, because they emanate from an officer of Government who was till 
recently the Director-General of Statistics in India. We hope Lord Curzon will 
earn the blessings of the people of India by carrying out the reforms suggested 
by Mr. O’Conor in his paper. 


13. “To read full and accurate reports of speeches is a precaution even 
, more necessary to adopt than Lord Salisbury’s well- 
Lord Curzon’s advocacy known recommendation to use large maps. Much 


rs Ee morse Viceroyalty has been said on this side of Suez, on the strength 


Indian Spectator (6), 2nq Of a cablegram, about Lord Curzon’s alleged proposal 
July. of a permanent Viceroyalty for India; some have 
? indeed been provoked te charge him with inordinate 
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lust of power, and others have pitied him on the supposition that noone wants 
him in England, while the majority of writers in the press have been content 
to discuss the merits of the alleged proposal. A fuller report of the speech, 
however, now shows that all this discussion has arisen out of a joke. The 
Provost of Eton, in proposing a toast, dwelt with pride upon the circumstance 
that not only half the Viceroys of India have been Etonians, but that the last 
four Viceroys in succession have been old students of his school. Lord Curzon, 
in replying, added that his locum tenens wasafitth, and continued, in the 
humorous vein which throughout characterised the speech, to observe that 
‘if he could carry his recollection back, when he was at Eton, it was the 
practice, when an individual or at21m won a cup three times in sucesssion, for 
the trophy to become the absolute property of the winner. Might they not 
find in that a plausible case for making the Viceroyalty of India a permanent 
office? ‘Then again, if they successfully established the precedent of succession 
with regard to India, might they not carry ita step further? He would call 
attention to the fact that they had had three successive Etonian Prime 
Ministers, and might they not put ina claim for that cup as well?’ The joke 
received a point from the speaker’s own as well as the Prime Minister’s 
continuance in their respective offices for a length of time which has naturally 
formed a subject of comment. None the less it was, when uttered, a harmless 
joke, which a telegram has converted into a practical one.”’ 


14. Mr. B. M. Malabari writes in the Indian Spectator :— ‘One quiet 
afternoon [ beheld at Mahahaleshwar a master-locust, 
Locusts compared to the head ofa Swarm, hopping up to me. ITig wiry 


British tax-gatherers to the forceps resembled the moustache of a Revenue Col- 
prejudice of the latter, 


Indian Spectator (0), Und lector whom I once knew rather intimately......... : 
July. They call the locust a foll in Marathi, and there is no 


official toll-gatherer so remorseless in his oporations, 
thought I. As if reading my thoughts, the master-locust chirped out :— 
‘You may well say we are a voracious lot; there is no denying it, but not quite 
so greedy as the paid and pensioned Revenue officcrs of whom you are 
so enamoured. We do not exact a hundredth part of what ¢they cxtort 
from the rayat. Of course, we are one family: the Collector is a near 
cousin, with his brood of kulkarnis and patels, the next-of-kin being the 
Survey, the Forest, the A’bkari, the Irrigation and other ‘oflicials with their 
broods. But being most closely related to us, the Collector hates us the most 
and reports us to Government the most frequently. Believe me, Sir, with all 
our sins, we, locusts, are not quite so pitiless as some of the privileged collectors 
of revenue ; for instance, our visitations are occasional and partial; they have 
become fixtures in the land—sucking, sucking, sucking without any compoen- 
sation to the rayat or to his land that the cleverest of them can claim to offer, 
If the wretched kunbi holds out, there is the “ process”? and there is the law- 
court obsequiously eager to “find for” the official We como at long 
intervals, sometimes to usher in a fair monsoon, sometimes also to foretell the 
disappearance of certain cpidemics. We enrich the soil for the rayat even when 
we destroy his crop. See how very little of what we take we keep unto our- 
selves! You will admit that, at any rate, we are not an utterly selfish lot like 
the officials. And when dead, as, alas! I shall presently be, our carcasses 
provide manure for the next crop.......... How many of your official locusts can 
say as much for themselves? They bleed the rayat at both ends—drawing 
their large salaries from the land revenue, and at the same time making 
large holes into his holdings.......... Fancy your Government organizing a 
departmental campaign against us, poor insects, moro sinned against than 
sinning ? ‘They did the same, attempting to stamp out the plague, and precious 
little could they do with their scientific nostrum—the serum coming out of the 
vacuum of their washed-out cranium. Much the same success will they have 
in dealing with the so-called plague of locusts. No, no, the best way is to leave 
us to the rayat and to leave the rayat to his own devices so far as locust-destroy- 
ing is concerned, Let Government keep the rayat im conilition, free to use 
his own water, manure’and pasture, to use the fruit and twigs and leaves of 
his own trees, to make his own little roads and dams and drains and hedges.’ 
Here the locust’s eloquence became so catching that I could hardly contain 
myself for joy. ‘In a word, you want a revival of the village panchayat 
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system?’ I asked my instructor in eager anticipation. ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
locust with benevolent readiness, ‘ that and that alone will save the villages ’,..... 
Let the Sirkar fill the rayat’s belly and spare him the daily, hourly interference 
which at present embitters his existence, Then will therayat know how to take 
care of himself and of the J/a-bap Sirkar against all comers, even against locusts 
of sorts. The belly, the belly, the belly—that should be the Sirkar’s chief 
CONCERD.....055. Just then I saw the Special Officer in charge of the Locust- 
Destroying Department apparently collecting materials for his fifty-sixth (?) 
report to Government, ‘Woe be unto us,’ I said to myself, ‘if this report 
grinding is to lead to another Commission of Inquiry or to a new permanent 
branch of the Revenue Department to suck what little of blood is still left to 
the rayat.”’ 


15. ‘The Honours’ Gazette published in celebration of His Majesty’s birth- 
: day is an interesfing one this year, comprising as it 
R a aun » Oe, octh does the names of several distinguished Indians. The 
teu, ‘Eng. ee list seems to have been prepared with greater regard 
than usual to public sentiment, and is sure to evoke 
general approbation throughout the land. Among the recipients of the higher 
distinctions the, most noteworthy name is that of the enlightened Thakur 
Saheb of Bh4vnagar, who has been honoured with a K.C.S.I. The honour is 
richly merited, and it does not come too soon tu its recipient, who, though 
voung in age, is old in experience and wisdom. As a model Chief of Kathidawar, 
the name of His Highness Bhavsinghji Takhtsinghji stands pre-eminent. It is 
a striking testimony to his great talents and administrative capacity that within 
so short a time after his succession to the throne of his late lamented father 
he should have succeeded in winning the confidence of his people and of 
the Supreme Government alike.......... Apart from his capacity as a ruler, 
His Highness Bhavsinghji has provided an object lesson to other princes in the 
purity and simplicity of his private life.” 


16, ‘“ As the Honourable Mr, Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta would not 
seek for a Knighthood all these years, it has at last 
come to him of its own motion.,.. ..... It is said by 
some that the honour has come too late to the new 
Parsi Knight. All the better. Because it is a belated honour, it will be all the 
more appreciated by the inhabitants of India, who seem to labour under the idea 
that those who oppose measures of Government are generally left out in the 
cold on occasions when the services of distinguished citizens are rewarded by 
the Government. ‘This is, of course, a false notion which must be wiped out 
from the minds of the ignorant classes. Government cannot, and do not, 
desire to suppress opposition, which may be of a legitimate and coustitu- 
tional character. They are bound to resent and do resent blind opposition 
without rhyme or reason. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is no doubt often a formid- 
able opponent of Government, but his opposition never exceeds the bounds, 
as Mr. Justice Chandavarkar once observed, of ‘animated moderation ’.......... 
We have always been at one with Sir Pherozeshah as far as his public services 
in the Corporation, the University and the Legislative Councils are concerned, 
but we are at the opposite pole as regards his politics, We may make it 
clear once for all that the goal kept in view by Sir Pherozeshah as well as his 
opponents is the same, but they both attempt to arrive at it by different ways. 
Sir Pherozeshah, and more especially his followers, are in favour of a ‘short 
cut’ in regard to politics. Their critics, however, would like to have a 
detour, and desire to proceed on the lines of least resistance.,........ Sir Pheroze- 
shah and his-party appear to believe in the efficacy of a policy of striking our 
heads against a stone wall, whereas the other party is too shrewd and sagacious to 
make such sacrifices, and here comes the parting of the ways. ‘The two parties 
resolve themselves into extremists and the moderates. While the former, have 
failed, the latter have suéceeded.” 


Rast Goftdir (28), 26th 


June, Eng, cols. — 


17. ‘We are not aware that that most distinguished citizen of India on 
whom Government have just conferred, though too 
late in the day, the dignity of Knight Commander 
of the Eminent Order of the Indian Empire ever 


Katser-i-Hind (24), 26th 
June, Eng. cols. 
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stood in need of any official decoration whatever, for we know as a matter: 
of fact that in his long and brilliant public career Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta has 
never coveted or hankered after any kind of State honour or State recogni- 
tion......... His motto is to act his part well. To such a personage State 
honours are a dross......... Like Mr. Dadabhai and Mr. Ranade, Mr. Pheroze- 
shah lives in the hearts and affections of his countrymen. That, indeed, is a 
greater honour of which he is deservedly proud.......... The honour of 
K.C.LE., we repeat, means nothing to the recipient who never has cared for 
such worthless baubles and decorations.” [The paper, in its vernacular columns, 
remarks :—We regret to note that no genuine attempt has been made by 
Government to remove the shortcomings that disfigured the Honours’ Lists 
published in the past, As usual, Government officials and servile title-hunters 
have come in for a lion’s share of the honours, while the claims to official 
recognition of independent public workers have been studiously ignored. We 
cannot help saying that the present system of making selections for honours 
and decorations isto a very large extent responsible for the degraded tone of 
public life in India at the present day.] 


18. The recent Honours’ Gazette marks a salutary departure from the past 
policy of Government in selecting for honours only 
Government officials and servile title-hunters. Govern- 
ment seem to have at length learned the wisdom of rewarding the services of non- 
official leaders of public opinion. The propricty of the step is obvious, for those 
who loyally agitate for popular rights are also instrumental in strenrthening 
the foundations of the British raz. In past Honours’ Lists men like Sir P. M. 
Mehta and Sir Gurudas Bannerji were left out in the cold, and the impression 
had gained ground among the public that Government entertained hostile and 
rancorous feelings towards the champions of popular rights. This impression 
had resulted in a widening of the gulf between the rulers and the ruled and 
boded harm in consequence to the British rule, but Government have now 
awakened to the political dangers attendant upon the policy of making official 
honours a preserve of their hangers-on and parasites. In view of the growing 
confidence of the Indian public in their political leaders, it behoves Govern- 
ment to treat the latter with respect and confidence, lest an adverse attitude 
towards them prove detrimental to the people’s loyalty. At present an 
unnatural divorce has been created in india between loyalty to Government 
and loyalty to the country. The existence in the country of a class of self- 
sceking flatterers, who are utterly devoid of loyalty to their. motherland, but 
profess loyalty to Government, has impelled the current of popular devotion 
and regard to flow high and strong towards public Icaders who foster the 
erowth of patristic sentiments among the people, Government sho ld mark 
the course of this current and trim their sails accordingly, Jor one t..ing the 
Government cannot be too deeply grateful to the public leaders of the country. 
If peace and contertment prevail at present in India, it is because the leaders 
of the people have never transzressed the path of constitutional agitation in 
struggling for popular rights. They serve as intermediaries betwean the rulers. 
and the masses, and a wise Government should endeavour to secure tacir co- 
operation and work hand in hand with them for the country’s good. 


19. It is satisfactory to note that the Birthday Honours this year have not 

7 been monopolised by Government officixls and syco- 

Kesari (118), 28th Juve. phantic title-hunters. ‘The most gratifying feature of 
this year’s honours is the distinction of K.C.I.M. conferred upon that sagacious 
and fearless champion of the people, the Honourable Mr. P, M. Mehta. Among 
the minor honours, we are gratified to find the names of some non-oilicials. 
A few simpletons among us, who seem to be carried away by the distinc- 
tions conferred upon some of our public leaders, are indulging in strange antics 
of ecstacy and praising Government for their wisdom and impartiality, but we fail 
tosee in this any proper cause for unbounded gratulations, The true way 
of honouring the leaders of the people does not consist, in our opinion, in bestowing 
empty titles upon them, but in redressing the grievances of those whom they 
represent and giving them a greater voice in the Councils of the Empire. It 
must never be forgotten by Government and their panegyrists that bestowing 
titles and decorations upon leaders of the people on the King’s birthday, while 
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Gujardtt (19), 26th June. 
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ge disregarding their opinions expressed in the Council Chamber, bringing 
all sorts of accusations against them and ae upon the rights of the. 
people in a high-handed manner, is, in the opinion of the sensible portion of the 
population, like adding insult to injury. 


20. The birthday of His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII was 
Sanita Sieuek cuki sed recently celebrated throughout the country with the 
cae (95), usual tokens of loyal rejoicings. In thus demonstrat- 
ing their loyalty, the people no doubt did only their 
duty and nothing more, but what did their sovereign do in recognition of the 
deep and fervent loyalty of his subjects? What new right did he extend to 
them or what old demand of the people has he conceded? It was customary 
with former rulers to signalise such auspicious ovcasions by bestowing gifts 
upon the people, and even at the present day we see Native Chiefs awarding 
scholarships to promising pupils on such occasions, Our British rulers, however, 
generally celebrate such occasions by conferring titles and distinctions upon 
high officials and sycophants. This year they have made a new departure by 
selecting men of independent views like Mr. P. M. Mehta and Dr, Gurudas 
Bannerji as recipients of the Birthday Honours. We heartily welcome this new 
departure. 


21. <A Birthday Darbar was held in our city on Monday last, at which 
the Collector presided and made a speech. In the 
Comments on the speech course of that speech he dilated on the profound 
of the Collector of Dharwar yesnect, cherished by the British public for their 
at the local Birthday Darbar. , : | 
Dhérwér Veitta (108),30th Sovereign, and bitterly complained of the generally 
June. hostile attitude of native journalists in criticising the 
acts of the administration. He said that the opinions 
expressed in native papers were not those of the masses, and that the latter had 
greater confidence in the officials to whom they unfolded their real grievances, 
Ife exhorted the journalists to write upon agricultural subjects, a knowledge of 
whieh was useful to the rayats, instead of indulging in carping criticism against 
the officials, We fail to see why the Collector, who is known to be an intelligent 
and sympathetic officer, should have fallen foul of the journalists on an auspicious 
occasion like the King’s birthday. It seems his mind has been prejudiced 
avainst them without cause. He spoke of the liberty of the press as a great 
boon enjoyed by native journalists under British rule, but it cannot be doubted 
that this liberty is being more and more circumscribed day by day. If the 
journalists venture to criticise the measures of Government, they do so only 
because they know that the authorities welcome honest criticism. We may say 
that the criticism of Government measures, which appears in the Native ; Bese 4 
is never malicious, though it may occasionally be expressed in somewhat violent 
language. We cannot agree with the Collector in his opinion that native 
journalists do not voice public opinion. As a matter of fact, native journalists 
are the spokesmen of the people and are in closer touch with public opinion 
than the officials, We hope the Collector will, on calm consideration, see 
reason to change his opinion about native journalists. 


22. The present system of making judicial appointments in India is not 
conducive to the efficiency of the judicial administra- 

Alleged shortcomings In tion, In all civilised countries the Bench is recruited 
the system of making judicial f vee ae é 
appointments in India. from the ranks of practising pleaders,. but in India 
Gujarati (19), 2610 June, _— the latter have been practically shut out altogether 
from judgeships, Let us take, for example, the case 

of the Bombay Presidency. With the exception of two judgeships of the Bombay 
High Court and Small Causes Court respectively, and a magistracy in the 
Presidency Police Court, there is not a single judicial appointment in the 
Presidency which can be looked upon as the prize of a distinguished career 
at the Bar. District Judgeships in India are a preserve of the heaven-born 
service, while Small Cause Court judgeships are recruited from the ranks of 
the subordinate judiciary. Appointments to sub-judgeships, again, are hedged 
in by the age restriction, which is an effective bar against the admission of 
pleaders in active practice. Itis true that aspirants to sub-judgeships are 
required to practise at the Bar for three years, but it is notorious that they 
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leave off practice altogether and join Government service at the end of this 
period in order to evade the age rule. Now, three years is not a sufficient period 
to enable one to obtain a thorough insight into legal practice and procedure, 
And even this qualification, inadequate as it is, is not insisted upon in the 
case of District Judges and of Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars who are 
entrusted with Magisterial powers. The Government seems to fancy that 
its officers can readily develop an aptitude for administering justice by skimming 
over a few law books. ‘The results of such a system are patent even to a casual 
observer. The Bench is deprived of a great source of strength by the exclusion 
of pleaders and the efficiency of the judicial administration is seriously impaired. 
The effects of the system upon the morale of the Bar itself have been hardly 
less disastrous. Government have cast a slur ry the prestige of the Bar by 
an inadequate recognition of its claims to the loaves and fishes of office, 
while the pleaders themselves have no incentive to zealous and efficient work. 
In other countries the Bar is looked upon as an essential element in the judicial 
system, and experience at the Bar is considered a sine quad non for success on 
the Bench. Hero the Bar is reckoned as a superfluity, if not as a positive 
nuisance. Pleaders are the béte noir of many judges, who, taking their cue 
from the Government, believe or affect to believe that justice can be dispensed 
more rapidly and efficiently without their aid. It is perhaps owing to these 
reasons that disappointed ambition at the Bar sometimes finds an outlet into 
mischievous channels. No doubt the unscrupulous conduct of a few black 
sheep among the pleaders has brought the profession somewhat into disrepute, 
but the growth of such a class is fostered by the policy of Government more 
than by anything else. We strongly urge the Congress to take up the question 
at its next session and impress upon Government the necessity of elevating 


the status of pleaders and throwing open to them the bulk of appointments 
in the judicial service. 


23. Woe be to the black men who come so frequently in collision 
with the whites! We would not have cared a whit 


Collisions between natives if such collisions were of rare occurrence, but of late 
and Europeans. 


Deshi Mitra (3), 80th they are taking place almost daily. Only the other 
cei day the driver of a public conveyance was punished 
by a Court of Jaw in Bengal on a flimsy charge. 
It so happened that a Kuropean Assistant Magistrate in Bengal was out 
driving one evening, when his carriage collided aguinst that of the native 
driver. Both the men fell down on the ground, but while the Kuropean vot 
nothing beyond a slight shaking, bis negligent driving cost the native three 
months’ imprisonment, to say nothing of the damage done to his carriage. 
What pure justice? Yet another instance of the hauteur of the whitcs. ‘The 
portrait of a distinguished native Judge was hung in the Court-room at 
Krishnagar in Bengal. A European Judge having heen ‘transferred to the 
place could not bear the sight of the portrait and instantly got it removed. 
There was nothing wrong in the step, but the local Bar was so perverse that 
it set on foot an agitation and even approached the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the subject. As a result an oxplanation was called for from the vudge, but it 
was not avcepted as satisfactory, and the portait was ordered to be re-hung in 
the Court-room, This must have made the European Judge look small! 


24, Mr. Swiney contributes an article on “ Indian Social Reform ’’ to the 
Positivist Review, and we propose to summarise his 

_ Social va. Political Reform views on that subject as our people are likely to be 
es Fait 14), Ist July. benefited thereby. At onc time the question of social 
che reform was the most burning question in India, and 

it was foolishly believed by some persons amony us that our country could 
never make any progress unless our social institutions were reformed. In 
those days many of our countrymen were mad after this question and agitated 
it most earnestly, but those days are gone, and most of our social reformers 
of the present day have neither the enthusiasm nor the ability of their prede- 
cessors, The movement of social reform is thus seen to languish at the 
present day, and no sensible man attaches undue prominence to it, Even 
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Mr. Swiney thinks that the question of social reform is not very important, 
and that the question of political reform far more imperatively demands the 
attention and enorgies of our people. It is curious that Mr. Swiney should 
hold this view, when we generally find that other Englishmen favour social 
reform and have hardly any sympathy with the advocates of political re- 
form. Mr. Swiney accounts for this curious phenomenon as follows :—‘ I have 
found much greater sympathy with the social movement than with efforts to 
introduce some measure of autonomy and economic justice into the government 
of the country, for the former is looked upon as a graceful compliment to English 
manners, while the latter appears to be a possible danger to English domination, 
or at least a possible check to the exploitation of India.’”’? Englishmen lose no- 
thing if the Indians abolish all caste distinctions or cast away orthodox restrictions 
upon the marriages of their women-folk. They simply care for the permanence 
ot their rule in India, and so long as that is not endangered they will be ready 
to profess every sympathy with the social movement. Mr. Swiney holds, 
however, a different view. He is not afriend of the social reform party 
and thinks that their activity is in many ways mistaken. Ie is also of opinion 
that the Indians should give priority to political over social reform. ‘The 
question of bread has at present more interest for the Indians than the question 
of settling the age limit for the marriages of their boys and girls or the question 
of breaking down the barriers which prevent inter-marriage and inter-dining 
among the numerous castes in the country. We hope our social reformers will 
lay Mr. Swiney’s advico to heart and combine with their fellow-countrymen 
to advance the cause of political reform in India. ‘The late Mr, Telang was, like 
Mr, Swiney, in favour of giving precedence to political over social reform. 


25. “Judging by the accounts which are day by day being published of the 
aeons oe ance a ie doings of the Bombay leaders of the Congress move- 
eng ment, we have reason to believe thatthe comingCongress 
Makrdtla (10), 26th June, Session at Bombay will prove a huge success, It is 
certainly after a very long interval that Bombay City 
is holding « session of the Congress, and we have no doubt that the Bombay 
leaders will leave no stone unturned to make it a greater success than all its 
predecessors. At least in one important particular this year’s session promises 
to be unique. Many old veterans of the Congress party, who have not appeared 
on any Indian platform for years, are going to grace the occasion by their 
presence. Mr. A, O. ILume, Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji— 
such will be tae galaxy of light and leading which will assemble at the Bombay 
session, Sir ilenry Cotton has already intimated his willingness to preside, 
unless the general clections in England prevent him from leaving for India, 
‘The Exhibition Cominittce also is trying its utmost to make this yoar’s Mxhibition 
an unprecedented success, and if it suecceds in cnlisting the sympathy and 
co-operation of the Native Chiefs in the Presidency, we are suro that the Bombay 
Industrial Exhibition will be second to none in the variety of its exhibits and 
in the general splendour and vastness of its spectacular display. The Bombay 
Government has as yet, howover, showi no sign of actively helping the xhibition 
Committee as the Madras Government did last year, We hope, however, that 
Lord Lumington’s Government wil! soon recognise the necessity of following 
the example set by the Madras Government a year ago.” 


26. It is said that the Madras Government has already appointed a 

| ‘Registrar for Co-operative Credit Socicties. There 

Pic Re cc on 8 . is more agricultural indebtedness in Bombay than in 

the Co-operative Credit Soci: Madras. Bombay ought to have beon the first to 

cties Act forthe Bombay take action under the new Act.” [A correspondent 

sag rig a ae aad ofthe paper writes: —‘'lhe Co-operative Credit Societies 

iene ian Gpectator <)), 2nd Act was passed in March last, but as yet our 

Government has not appointed any Registrar who 

can register such socicties, Without registration they cannot enjoy the 

concessions granted by the Act. May I request the Government to appoint 

a Registrar and to issue their rules, so that those who want to start such societies 
may commence their work, and not waste more time ?”’] 
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27. ‘Surprise has been expressed in some quarters as to why Mr. C. P. R. 
laid Gai ah ie Young has resigned his post of Second Judge of the 
ie 1K Loaks. Promienn of Small Cause Court. The reason is simple enough— 
the Tribunal of Appeal under because it pays him better to be President of the 
the Bombay City Improve- Tribunal of Appeal, with permission ¢o practise at 
meee Act, to practise ut the the Bar. We understand that whilst giving time 
"Det tal Review (11), 29th that belonged to the public in his capacity asa Judge 
Taio. of the Small Cause Court to the Tribunal work he 
was paid in thousands for the latter work. The 
Accountant General discovered that a Government servant drawing over Rs. 1,000 
a month could not be paid more than Rs. 500 a month for other work. LHence 
Mr. Young’s Tribunal work bills were disallowed, and he found it better to do 
the latter work and to give up the Judgeship of the Small Cause Court. Tt seems 
strange that whilst holding such an ollice as that of the President of the Tribunal 
he should be allowed private practice. [n answer to the riddle § When. is a Court 
not a Court’ the Iligh Court has decided that this strange anomaly exists when 
a Vourt is a ‘Tribunal of Appeal under the Bombay City Improvement Act! 
Yot we think that most people will agrec with us that this is simply a distine- 
tion without a difference, and that the ‘Tribunal of Appeal is as much a Court 
as any other Court in the world. A Judge cannot practiso as an Advocate. 
Yet the President of the Tribunal, who is undoubtedly a Judge, is allowed to 
practise, and we have the anomaly that, the very solicitors who are pleading 
before him are at the same time sending him briefs! In many eases, where 
no objection is visible to the ordinary eye, medical officers in Government 
service are debarred from private practice, and yet here we have a Judge, 
drawing «a lurge income as such, permitted to receive briefs from attorneys 
practising before him. The position seems to us to be an unjustifiable one, 
and we therefore call attention to it.” 


28, “A young and inexperienced 'uropcan member of the local Bar has 
been appointed in supersession of the claims of much 
Mr. ©. M.  Cursetji's more experienced and capable Indian Judges of the 


e ufarits (19 96th Jun Presidency Small Cause Court. It is difficult to 

VAVUAEY ‘ e ; e e ° cw e ‘ e ° 

ns ook 4s ’ discover any valid justification for this strange appoint- 
ment,......... Lt is acknowledged on all hands that 


the Small Cause Court cannot boast of a more conscientious and experienced 
Judge than Mr. Cursetji, and yet low many times have his claims been 
deliberately overlooked ? But to set up over his head a young uropean 
Barrister without any experience or standing to speak of savours little short of 
racial preference and betrays a culpable disregard of public interests. “he prin- 
ciple underlying this and similar other appointments scems to be that, »rovided 
the lucky nominee is a Muropean, he will do for any post and has a higher claim 
than an Indian, however capable and experienced. Lord Curzon is at liberty to 
proclaim from the house-tops that the British Government have been more 
vencrous i the treatment of Indians in tho matter cf public appointments than 
any other race of rulers since the days of the Roman Empire. But with such 
vlaring instances before the Indian public notin one Presidency only, but all 
over the country, and in many departments, a hundred resolutions with a bewile 
dering array of statistics will not suflice to remove the sense of unfair treatment 
that is felt by the Indian community.” 


29, <A Iligh Court pleader has been lately employed in a Governinent 
office in the Broach District on the paltry pittance 
i ae ee en ae iis. 12 per mensem, while a graduate has joined 
proportion of Natives and the Police 7 Department at ‘Surat on the same 
Europeans in the public salary. ‘This is an excellent commentary upon 
a ieee was fae Lord Curzon’s recent Kesolution anent the relative 
Piette sated yd, proportion of {uropeans and natives in the public 
service. No wonder that the natives should curse their 
education when they find that they are unable to secure even petty posts 
after going through a full course of University training. A system under 
which the children of the soil are denied their share in the loaves and _ fishes 
of office would not be tolerated in any civilized country, but India is like 
a lamb which can be ill-treated and even slaughtered with impunity. ‘The 
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Indians are docile and will calmly submit to any amount of injustice that 
may be inflicted upon them. But there is alwaysa limit to human patience. 
If India’s patience gets exhausted, she will be no longer influenced by sweet 
words and clever tactics. It is a pity that after a century and a half of British 
rule India still grovels in a state of subjugation instead of enjoying the 
blessings of self-government. It is vain to expect her to retain her patience 
any longer. With the help of the Congress she might hope one day to get 
her fair share in the country’s administration. 


30. ‘* We should have been more in sympathy with the Bombay Govern- 
Sook Coe ment as to the new rules they have framed with regard 
ladon on hs shtorann ot employment in the Revenue Department if those 
anbordinates in the Revenuy Yules looked Jess suspiciously like a reflex of the un- 
Department healthy attitude of the Government of India—as shown 
Oriental Review (11), 29th jn the Universities Act—towards higher education in 
— thiscountry. Itseems particularly significant that the 
rules should synchronise so closely with the unveiled attack made hy that 
Act upon the Indian Universities and upon their products. It is strange 
that it has taken the Government all the years that have elapsed since 1885 
to find out that the rules hitherto regulating Revenue appointments are £ so 
disadvantageous,’ Every sensible observer knows that academical distinction 
is not an absolute proof that its possessor is the best man, but that it is on 
the whole the most reasonable ercdential a man can produce, ‘The argu- 
ments and explanations given in the Press Note issued with the rules read 
plausibly enough. We quite recognise that a Government servant who does 
not possess a University qualification may have proved himself a smart, zealous 
and painstaking official, with the faculty of turning his experience to the best 
account in the discharge of his duties, It is not only fair and reasonable, but 
most desirable, that such a man should always have the opportunity of rising. 
So far as the new rules are merely a recognition of this principle, which is all 
they professto be, we have nothing to say against them. Ly all means let 
there be a fair ficld and no favour, let the best man be promoted whether his 
qualifications have the hall-mark of a University degree or not. ‘This most 
people will agree to, but we cannot help thinking that most people also 
will regard this new departure as one of the first fruits of Lord Curzon’s 
iconoclastic education policy, which has raised such a storm of opposition 
from all Indian and from many Anglo-Indian educationists, who have the 
best interests of education at heart. We fear very much that the new rules 
will make the abuse of patronage much less unfettered than when a distinct 
principle had to be observed, or at least was in existence. If will take some 
years before the new system can afford a satistactory proof as to its being 
an advantage, whilst in the meantime it must to some extent act as a deterrent 
of higher education. or this reason, and on the whole we think the experi- 
ment had better have been left untried.”’ 


31. The recent Resolution of Government regarding the recruitment of 
as a the Subordinate Revenue Department strikes another 
: Kaiserei« lind (24), 26th low at the aspirations of educated natives. Litherto 
une; Burouda Vatsal (51), su : 
26th June. vraduates in the Department were preferred to non- 
¢raduates in filling the places of Mamlatdars, but it is 
announced that in future merit will be the sole criterion for such promotion. 
Now “ merit” is a very vague term and its signification is apt to be distorted by 
Government to the prejudice of deserving graduates. We fail to see what better — 
test of merit there could be than a University dogree. Graduates are undoubtedly 
better fitted for holding responsible posts than petty clerks. ‘lo appoint the latter 
as Mamlatdars and to invest them with magisterial powers is to render the admi- 
nistration of justice a mockery. ‘The Resolution 1s apparently conceived in a 
spirit of hostility to graduates, and the Graduates’ Associafion should lose no 
time in entering an emphatic protest against it. (The Baroda Vatsal, on the 
other hand, approves of the changes sanctioned in the Resolution. It considers 
it an anomaly to make promotion in the Revenue Department dependent 
upon the possession of a University degree and not upon proved fitness and 
merit. It adds that the Resolution will nowise affect the prospects of capable 
and deserving graduates in the Department, | 
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32. ‘The recent rules published by the Bombay Government for regulating 
ats hells ti admissions to and promotion in the subordinate 
90th Juno. Revenue service of the Presidency proper show which 
way the wind blows. A policy of not cnsouraging 
graduates has been enunciated therein, The privileges which were given to 
graduates some years back have now been reduced, ‘The rules leave very much 
to the discretion of Collectors, who, in making selections for appointments, 
are to be guided by the fact that superior education is ordinarily the first 
and most important point to be considered, but not so as to preclude such 
exceptions as may be necessary (2) to maintain a due admixture of castes, or 
(6) to secure men with exceptional qualifications, physical or other, for particular 
descriptions of work, or (c) to give effect to the principle that good service in a 
lower appointment of such akind as to indicate administrative capacity may 
be held to counterbalance superior educational qualifications. In principle 
one cannot find fault with the last two clauses, but there is a great fear of 
these being worked in favour of particular classes and castes to the prejudice 
of the others, as is evidenced by the recent tendency of some officials in that 
direction.” 


33. We desire to enter an emphatic protest against the changes recently 
introduced by Government with a view to improve the 
Recent. reorganisation of efficiency of the Preventive Branch of the Bombay 
the Preventive Branch of the Qugtoms Service. ‘Lhe Preventive Department has, 
Bombay Customs Service. oo 
Bombay Saméehar (60), Under thenew arrangements, been practically converted 
28th June. into a close preserve for Kuropeans and Murasians. It is 
reported that in filling the posts created under the 
new scheme inexperienced Kuropean and Kurasian youths are put over the heads 
of men who can boast of a long and honourable record of service in the 
Department. We fail to see how the Department can bs made more cflicient 
by creating a number of fat berths for HKuropeans. ‘ho scheme is apparently 
a concession to the clamour of the ‘/uropeans for a larger share in the loaves 
and fishes of office. We cannot help saying that Lord Lamington’s Govern- 
ment have betrayed weakness in yielding to this clamour, instead of availing 
themselves of the opportunity afforded by the introluction of the scheme to 
Open careers in the Department for educated natives. 


34, Locusts have devastated large tracts both in the Konkan and the 
Deccan, aid these voracious insects have nog been killed 
Devastation of crops by . hy the first few showers of rain. Nay, they have even 
locusts in parts of Konkan  deyoured the fresh growing crops, and the outlook 
and the Deccan. od aay noe 
Sudharuk (44), 27th beforethe rayat is thus gloomy. ‘To ald to his misery, 
June. Government have recently issued a notification in which 
the rayats are threatencd that they would not obtain 
any remissions of land revenue, even if their crops were devastate! by locusts, 
unless they assisted the authorities in destroving theso pests. This puts very 
vreat powers in the hands of the village oilicials, who are likely to abuse the 
same. itis also probable that many holdings will remain uncultivated this 
year. It would be better if the rayats, instead of being left to the tender 
mercies of the village officers, were callel upon by the hiyher officials like 
Mamlatdars to work under their supervision. 


35. “Ina recent issue of this journal we published a Gujarati translation 
of the Collector of Bombay’s circular letter to some 
The Bombay Government of the land-owners at Mazagon. We crave leave to 
and the Muzagon land-owners. animadvert upon some parts of this very important 
Jim-eeJamshed (23), 30th eye Fie. i hes re a. e tl 
June, Eny. cols. letter, as it touches the future o _ aot a lew of the 
landed proprietors. ‘lhe most noticeable feature of 
this letter is the arrangement notified by Government to give the land-owners con- 
cerned an opportunity to represent their interests. They are given the option of 
nominating one assessor to work with another nominated by Government. In 
case of difference between the two, the Collector of Bombay has been nominated 
by Government as the referee, and his decision on the points of difference is to be 
tinal and binding on all parties. We submit, without in the least imputing 
to Government any unfairness or a deliberate intention to baulk the 
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land-owner of his rights, that the appointment of two nominees (an 
assessor and the Collector as referee) on behalf of Government is likely 
to create a distrust in the mind of the land-owner, and rather than nominate 
an assessor of his own, he would prefer to place himself at the entire meroy of 
Government. We would, therefore, submit that the reference to the Collector 
may be dispensed with, and some one who is nof in any way connected with, or 
subordinate to, Government may, by mutual consent, be nominated as_ the 
referee, We do not know how far the Collector of Bombay is concerned with 
the question of the proposed enhancement, but if he has had the least sharo in 
the same, or if he has submitted his views to Government before or after the 
enhancement notices were issued, he should not, in fairness, be a party to the 
arbitration proposed by Government.’’ 


36, A correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—It is to be feared that 
: . . the local Police are abusing the powers with which 
‘is Seas lg gic they lave been armed under the new Police Act in 
ing obstructions to strect Tegard to removing obstructions to  strect traflic. 
traffic. The myrmidons of the Department have proved 
Binj Vartaman (81), 28th themselves particularly obnoxious to brokers and 
— petty dealers in jewellery in the local jewellers’ bazaar. 
These men are instantly arrested by the Police if they are found carrying on their 
business in the open. Sometimes they are taken into Police custody, although 
they might be making their way to a neighbouring shop, and not technically 
obstructing the traffic at all. Whatshould the poor brokers do to escape this 
persecution? ‘'I'hey cannot stop doing business, because they must carn a liveli- 
hood somehow, nor can they afford to hire a shop because rents in the locality 
are abnormally high. Besides, dealers from the mofussil, who are on a flying 
visit to Bombay for disposing of their jewellery, are naturally reluctant to hire 
a shop during the brief period of their stay. It has been suggested that a brokers’ 
hall should be erected in the bazaar for public use, but this is not feasible, as no 
vacant space is available in the locality for the purpose. ‘The jewellers’ bazaar 
is no doubt overcrowded during daytime, but this is owing to its being situated 
at the junction of three trunk roads and not to the traffic being obstructed by 
petty dealers. ‘Lhe Police Commissioner should see that his subordinates in 
their over-zeal to discharge their duties do not deal harshly with a class of 
people who try to eke out a livelihood by honest means. 


37. We congratulate the local Police on their success in bringing to book 

a gane of robbers who had of late become a_ terror 

Waghri thieves in Bombay to the suburban population of Bombay. The gang 

and tke local Police, consisted of 26 professional robbers belonging to the 
Jdintecediumelied (20), vUth . ‘ee iss 5 ; 

June, Waghri tribe, who had come down to Bombay from 

Kathiawar during the recent famine. ‘They frequently 

made daring raids on private houses in the suburbs and spent their booty in 

drinking and gambling, It is satisfactory to note that the Police have at 

lenvth suceceded in hunting them down. We hope that in future the Police 

will keep a sharp look-out upon such undesirable immigrants, <A strict watch 

should aiso be kept over houses which have been declared by the Municipal 

authorities to be unfit for human habitation, os these afford a convenient 

shelter to thieves, | 


38. “In spite of the efforts that have been made by the 2uthorities to stamp 
out Corruption in this province it still appears to be 
Alleged prevalence of core very rife in many departments, At the present 
ot ee moment, in the district of [Hyderabad alone, there 
Sind Gazelle (15), 28th a * 2 
Soe are no fewer than four revenue subordinates under- 
going departmental inquiry in respect of charges of 
bribery or peculation, We understand that che Collector is taking great 
pains to arrive at the trutlf; it is probable that little improvement, however, 
will be effected in the direction of purifying the administration until a better 
class of men is drafted into the services. We have received some complaints 
from correspondeuts to the effect that graduates and college-cducated men 
do not receive substantial encouragement and consequently they are not so 
anxious to enter the Revenue Department as they were a year or twoago, It is 
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suggested that better salaries to the subordinates will be calculated to induce 
a high moral tone, but it is open to question whether the old half-educated type 
of men will be induced by any smail increment to forego the substantial sums 
that it is open to them to make by under-hand methods.” 


39. Thieves are again up and doing. No less than two thefts are 
reported to have occurred in one night, and that in 
Frequency of thefts in Hy- a quarter like the bazar. In one of these property 
eee worth nearly two thousand and a half was mado away 
rabhat (48), 1€th June, . : . . em - 
Eng. cols. with. Is this, we ask, creditable to the Police ? 
Could the thieves dare choose the bazar as the scene 
of their operations if they had the least fear:of the Police? For years the 
thieves have been plying their trade, and they have been rarely, if evor, 
brought to book. If, as we’ have been urging from time to time, the 
District Magistrate inspects the Police records, we daresay he will simply be 
amazed at the number of thefts that have taken place, say, during the last 
two or three years, nor less startled will he be to find that almost all these 
thefts lave remained undetected, and yet the Police records cannot be 
expected to tell the whole tale, especially when it is remembercd how people, 
having lost all confidence in the LPolice, don’t report thefts. Under the cir 
cumstances, why will not the thieves be emboldened and commit thefts fear- 
lessly ¢ ‘The wonder is that the condition of things is not worse than it is, It 
is indeed high time that some effective measures were adopted to stop the 
sciundal. May we hope that the authoritics will awake to a sense of their 
responsibility and address themsclvcs to the matter in right earnest ? We are 
constrained to say that their attitude has been hitherto rather disappointing, 
Things would not have come to such a deplorable pass if the authoritics had done 
their part, but let bygones be bygones, If they bhestir themselves now and 
restore a sense ot security to the people, we promise them that the past will be 
buried in oblivion. We have not forgotten what Mr. Brendon has been doing 
in this direction. We are very thankful to him for it, but, as he himself 
will have seen, it is not enough. Nothing short of drastic measures will meet 
the situation.” 


Kiducation. 


4Q. Government necd not be reminded of the importance of encouraving 
Peerage ena industrial education in a degraded and impoverished 
Government towards indus-e country like India. It is folly to urge that a Gov- 
trial education, ernment that never hesitates to spend money freely 
Moda Vrilta (123), 27th non projects of aggrandisemcnt cannot « {ford to 
ao , — Patra (8) foster technical education or is unaware of its import- 
ance. ‘here are reasons to believe that the present 

attitude of Government towards uscful aad practical instruction generally 
is one of studied indifference. It is not the Indians alone who urge that 
Government should take steps to impart industrial education to the people, 
but even impartial officials, having an intimate acquaintance with the eireium- 
stances of this country, are of the same opinion. Sir Lepel Grillin recently 
remarked that the Government of India should send about 2,000 students from 
India to foreign countries to acquire technical education. ‘The project would 
involve ancxpenditure of 380 lakhs of rupees. Government can easily 
undertake even ten times this expenditure, if it only has the will to do 
so. Lappy will be the day when Government will come to yegard it 
as more meritorious to strive for the advancement of a loyal subject- 
population than to spend money on the massacre of innocent people, 
[The Karndtauk Patra writes:—Unftortunately for us, Sir Lepei Grillin’s 
advice will not be palatable to the Government of India. Our rulors are able 
to spare mgney for Boundary Commissions and aggressive expeditions into 
foreign countries, ‘They can also easily find funds for giving promotions to 
British officers. They think that the stability of British rule depends upon a 
proper demarcation of the boundaries of border States and the preparedness of 
the army to meet foreign foes. What do the white-faced rulers coming from a 
far-off country care for the black natives of India? It is enough if the latter 
are kept alive in order to fill the coffers of the State. Why should our rulers 
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bother themselves about matters which do not bring profitto them? Why 
should they care for the regeneration of Indian arts and industries, when such 
regeneration will be only detrimental to British trade ?] 


41. In order to improve the one-sided system ie a, sr in 

| India Mr. Tata set aside the princely sum of 30 
Keearé (118), 28th Juno. jaichs of rupees. In any tee mot such a 
splendid donation would have been cordially welcomed and supplemented 
by Government, but in India, which is a land of strange anomalies, Lord 
Curzon at first threw cold water upon the scheme by doubting its utility and 
raising a number of objections to it. The scheme thereupon underwent some 
modifications, and Government higgled like a miser over the amount of their 
annual contribution towards the upkeep of the proposed Institute. They issued 
a press communiqué a short time before Mr, Tata’s death, proclaiming therein 
their warm interest in the scheme and announcing their intention of undertaking 
the necessary legislation at an early date. Poor Mr. Tata died in the mean- 
time without witnessing the fruition of his long-cherished scheme. Govern- 
ment alone must be held responsible for delaying its consummation, despite 
the ingenious pleadings of the Pioneer in their behalf. It is idle to hope 
that the public will be taken in by such journalistic sophistry. We would 
simply ask one question in this connection : How was it that the University 
Bill became law in one year, while Mr. ‘Tata’s scheme of founding a Research 
Institute was allowed to hang fire for six or seven years? We are, therefore, 
forced to conclude that the Indian Governraent feels not ahundredth part of 
the interest in the industrial regeneration of the people that the Governments 
in Germany or Japan feel. Sir Uepel Griffin, in his ignorance of the attitude 
of the Indian Government in this matter, puts forward a proposal that that 
Government should send out 2,000 pupils from India every year to acquire 
technical education in Europe, Ameriza and Japan. It is difficult to withhold 
a smile at this proposal of Sir Lepel’s. He calculates that the cost of carrying 
it out would not be extravagant, nor beyond the means of Government. 
But when we remember that Government themselves think that they have 
shown very great generosity in sanctioning 10 technical scholarships for a 
population of 30 crores, is it permissible to hope that they will be prepared 
to adopt Sir Lepel Griffin’s suggestion ? Where it isa question of encourazing 
education, Government take pretty good care to tighten their purse-strings, 


while they think nothing of spending £50,000 per month on the massacre of the 
Tibetans. 


42. We must express our disapproval of certain so-called reforms which 
have been recently introduced in the Scott Col- 
Disapproval of certain jege, Sddra (Mahi Kantha Agency). Hitherto the 


changes reported to have ~ S ee Be : 
iss” Sinhoiiadbin dk dai Wha Sia Rajkumars receiving instruction at the College 


College, Sada, had their meals cooked separately, but it has now 
Mahi Kautha Gazctte (72), been arranged that the cooking for all the Rajkumars 
26th June. should be done in a common kitchen. The Raj- 


kumars have also been ordered to dine in the European 
style with knife and fork, These changes do not certainly conduce to cconomy, 
nor are they likely to add to the comfort of the Rajkumars. Besides, it would be 
contrary to their religious principles to make them dine at a common table. 
It is a matter of regret that the College authorities, instead of improving the 
efficiency of ‘the training imparted at the institution or introducing a course 
of religious and moral instruction, should endeavour to create in the minds of 
the Kajkumars an indiscriminate taste for Kuropean customs and habits, 
Such a policy is apt to create a feeling of uneasiness in tho minds of the public. 


43. ‘The local Municipality has not acted wisely in allowing the Municipal 
a pf Ganges schools, which are situated in an infected part of the 
ing of the Manicinal schoola ‘own, to be re-opened. One of the teachers has 
at Ratnagiri betore the already fallen a victim to plague, and it is reported 
complete subsidence of that dead rats are found ina butcher's stall in the 
plague 2 kent ame close proximity of one of the schools. It is neither 
Ronen Men Lh ns safe nor prudent to keep pupils and masters alike 
confined for hours together in a poisoned atmosphere, and we trust that the 
Municipal authorities wil] order the schools to be closed for some time longer. 
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Rathoays. 


44, ‘* We have received a number of complaints from the employés in the 
| ; Railway Mail Service. It seems that these employéds 
” ee of Railway - rs — = pee 7 the Postal 
epartment or the Railway Companies, though perhaps 
oo — aa ought to be equally ive re their eehied. : ' 
The principal grievances of the sorters relate to pay 
and the hours of duty. The service is not graded for purposes of pay, and pro- 
motion cannot be expected unless death or retirement occurs in the higher ranks, 
There is no reason why the sorters should not be regarded as permanent members 
of the Postal Department, so that they could be faentereed from the Railway 
Mail Service to other branches of the Dopartment, The hours of duty are about 
eight at a stretch, and the sorters are required to travel by rail throughout this 
interval, ‘The intervals of rest between the periods of active duty are not again 
sufficiently long, so that what with the duty on the line and the duty in the 
Office the sorters have practically to work the whole week, even Sundays 
being included. At the end of their journey the sorters have no guitable 
quarters in which to take rest and prepare their food. Last but not least is the 
grievance relating to the non-employment of coolies or peons to accompany 
the sorters in the Railway mail compartment; in the absence of these the 
sorters have themselves to work as coolies in taking up, delivering and packing 
the mail bags. The sorters are a very useful body of public servants, and it 
certainly behoves both Government in the Postal Department and the Railway 
Companies to carefully inquire iato and consider their grievances.” 


Municipalities. 


45, The Municipal Corporation of Bombay would not have only failed 
i ieee as Tea: in their duty, but betrayed a trust, if they had, for 
bay Government and the ®2Y consideration whatsoever, agreed to admit the 
local Municipality ve an item claim put forth by the Governmeat of Bombay in 
of plague expenditure. regard to the salary of Mr. Playford Reynolds and 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), Ist hig establishment. A distinct pledgo was given by 
er eee A, the Government of Bombay that the expenditure would 
be borne by them. As the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta said last week, 
nothing could be more explicit than this absolute undertaking ; but, ignoring 
every consideration of a public obligation, not to say of ethics and morality, 
they have elected to make a demand which no public body like the Corporation 
can entertain. It has to be admitted that the Bombay Government have asked 
for this sum with a certain amount of reluctance, and that thay have gone back 
on their promise under instructions from the Supreme Government. ‘The latter 
have, with a coolness which could never have heen expected from an administra- 
tion so mindful of the prestige and good name of the British race, told the 
Provincial authorities that they cannot ‘admit that any expectations held out to 
the Municipality constitute a sufficient reason for relieving that body of its 
liability.’ We have always strenuously resisted the demand for freeing the 
Municipalities from their just liabilities, and if the Government had not 
gone beyond merely holding out vague expectations in regard to these charges, 
we should not have quarrelled with them for asking the Corporation to pay 
them, but it is not that they have merely held out expectations ; they have 
given an implicit promise....... Under Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s guidance 
the Corporation have rightly resolved to refuse to pay the amount and to 
fight the Government in a Court of law if need be.” 


46, <A correspondent writes tothe Hindu Panch :—fhe affairs of the Kalyin 
Municipality are not in a satisfactory state, The 

Affairs of the Kalyin Managing Committee is autocratic in its ways. 
— cs \ vg, Lhe roads are in a state of bad repair, while most of 
oo Bicwt uaa gutters are choked up and rain water,is allowed to 
flow in the streets. ‘The finances of the Municipality 

are also at a low ebb, and a majority of the Municipal Councillors being 


illiterate, the executive carry things with a high hand and are extremely remiss 
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in the discharge of their duties. Heaps of refuso are seen accumulated in the 
streets, which are indifferently lighted at night, It is also reported that the 
accounts of the Municipality are in a chaotic state. 


Native States. 


47. Several petty Chiefs of Kdthiawdr are steeped over head and ears in 
debt owing to their extravagant habits. They 
Complaints against the ad- squeeze money from their subjects under flimsy 
ministration of sozne petty nretexts in order to extricate themselves from their 
States in Kathiawar. , . ; 
Samsher Bahadur (80), 1st Woelul plight. The people have to endure op- 
July. pression at the hands of subordinate officers too. 
The Police do not scruple to fabricate false 
charges against them and intimidate them into tendering false evidence. 
Revenue officers suck the life-blocd out of the agriculturists, while Judicial 
officers freely resort to bribery in disposing of cases. It 18 a pity that no attempt 
has yet been made to remove the canker that has crept into the administration 
of some of the Native States of Kdéthidwdr. Government refuse to interfere 
in the administration of First and Second Class States, while anybody who 
complains against a Third or a lourth Class State is intimidated and persecuted 
into silence. No wonder that the subjects should become disgusted with the 
administration of these States. 


48, Considerable mismanagement prevails at present in the administra- 
tion of the various Mative States of Gujarat, Hardly 
_ Alleged shortcomings in the any supervision is exercised over petty officers like 
Sosive tastes of tale ~ Aig Thanadars and Japtidars, who are entrusted with 
Hitechchhu (67), 80th June, Yesponsible civil and criminal powers, Stamp process 
fees are recovered from litigants in an arbitrary 
manner, and the local rules under the Stamp Act are interpreted at random 
and without any regard to consistency. ‘Tor instance, an appellant against an 
order for the executicn of a decree passed under Section 244 of the Civil 
Proccdure Code is required to pay a stamp-fee of Ks. 10, although the value of 
his suit might be as low as eight annas, Nothing definite is said in the rules 
about refunding the amount paid for unused stamps. Much delay takes place 
in the disposal of cases, and some cases remain undisposed of for as many as 
three years. We strongly urge Government to appoint a conference of Agency 
Officers and independent non-oflicials to inquire into and suggest remedies 
for the existing shortcomings in the judicial administration of the Native States 
of Gujarat. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. The Shivaji Coronation festival was as usual celebrated in Poona 
be | with great éclat this year in Vitobha’s temple near 
__ ERS Naren Colonie Lakdipul., On the first day there was a puran reading 
Kesuré 1"), 28th June.  Geseribing Shivaji’s disintcrestedness and generosity, 
and a Lari kirtan was performed in which the preacher 
discoursed on the subject of Shivaji’s coronation. On the second day there was 
a discourse on the duties of « ruler as laid down in the Mahabharat and another 
on the capture of the Sinhagad fortress by Tanaji Malusare. ‘There was also 
a lecture on the exploits of the Mahrattas delivered by Mr. Bhopatkar, 
B.A., LLB. My. Karandikar, the well-known Sdtdira pleader, occupied the 
chair on this occasion. Mr, ‘Tilak, in closing the proceedings, moved a general 
vote of thanks, and remarked that it was a satisfactory sign of the times that 
the misunderstandings,of the people and of Government regarding the festival 
were heing gradually cleared up. He observed that the main object of cclebrat- 
ing the festival was to awaken the idea cf nationality, and that, even according 
to Lord Curzon, there was nothing wrong in seeking to bring about sucha 
re-awakening. He added that Japan’s victories had proved that the Asiaties 
were in no way inferior to the white races in courige and capacity, and 
eo the Indians would rise only if they kept their feeling of nationality 
allve, , 
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50. The celebration of the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation at Thdna 
Bie Cie oe. began apse and lasted for three days. On the 
brationg at Thana and Amreli ©28t day a public meeting was held at the Shivaji 
(Baroda). theatre under the presidency of Mr. Dongre, and 
Arunodaya (94), 26th speeches were made by Messrs. Thosar, Gupte, Phadke 
June ; — Samacher ond Ranade. Mr, Thosar remarked that the Indians 
ry nn of the present day did not suffer from the evil of 
religious persecution as in Shivaji’s time, and that it was their duty to 
advance their national prosperity by emulating the example of Japan. Mr. 
Ranade drew attention to the fact that Shivaji was, above everything else, 
the defender of the national faith. The president remarked that the slaughter 
of a single vow horrified the Hindus in the days of Moghul rule, but that 
they now quictly beheld hundreds of cows being led to the slaughter-house. 
He went on to observe that people indulged without compunction in various 
irreligious acts at the present day, and were utterly devoid of self-respect inas- 
much as they preferred foreign goods to those of indigenous manufacture. 
He also remarked that the example of Japan would not profit the Indians much, 
because the Japanese enjoyed the blessing of national rule, while the Indians 
did not. [The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—The Shivaji coronation festival 
was celebrated with much éclat at Amreli (Baroda) on the 28th June under 
the presidency of Rao Bahadur Lallubhai. Mr. Chaturbhuj, a local pleader, 
delivered a lecture on the advantages of holding the celebration. He was 
followed by several students who spoke on various subjects connected with the 
festival, The celebration lasted for three days. | 


M, A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th July 1904. 
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seniya KAyastha Prabhu); 67. 
106 | Deshakdlavartam4n .| Erandol... wil De Sen Mah4adev Pandurany Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brihman) ; 32. 
107 | Dharma .... Aes | W4i ‘is Do. ee Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan 200) 
DBrehman) ; 48. 
108 | Dherwir Vritta ... a Dharwar : Do. 4 Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brihman) .. R00) 
109 | Dny4n S4zar see eee! Kolhapur Do. ne Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 300 
| man); 44. 
110 | Hindu Punch a Thana ve Do. we ..| Krishn4ji Kashinfth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpiwan 600 
| Brahman); 37. 
Lil | Jagadddarsh en ..| Ahmednayar se ae | K4ashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
. piwan Brihman); 51. 
12 | Javadhitechchhu ... .| Poona Do. {4o0ji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa-| 2,500 
= wan Brahman) ; 74, 
113 | Sugatsumch4r coo] RUMOR oc sok SM ee | Trimbak A'‘baji RAje; Hindu (KAyasth 500 
| Prabhu); 40 
114 | Kal oe eee ..., Poona ae obs -+.| Shivrdim Mahidev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,700 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
116 | Kalpataru .., ...| Shol4pur cosl BOs ane oe Gavind Wirkvan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
sréhman); 45. 
116 | Karmanuk bint vee, POON Ase. ane eee | Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Windu (Chitp&wan| 4,000 
| Bréihman) ; 37. 
117 | Keral Koxil oa »-.| Bombay... .| Monthly | Krishnaji Na&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
1)8 | Kesari __., en »».| Poona | Weekly .. ,..| B4l Gangidhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B; Hindu} 24,500 
(Chitp4wan Brihiman); 47. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... ee | Bhiu Réaoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahinan) ; 26. 
120 | Khéindesh Vaibhav at) i. oe ae es | Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkear; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
121 | Lokamata ., ne | Vengurla wa 1. || Ramkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. 
122 | Makdrdshtra Vritta se | ALBA sco ao 1 Re Ad | Pandurang Babiji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta woe | Wi ee Kfishineth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan|500—900 
Brihman) ; 48. 
124 | Mumbai Punch ... ee} Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly aeesen ove 
pir), 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay... ok SED nas oe} Ganesh Keshav Kavandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brdbinan) ; 43, 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav on ee ont WOCKLY saa nee Do, do. vee} 1,259 
127 | Nagar SamAchaér... «o.| ADmednagar ,,., Do.  ... Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (iulmali); 47 ... 100 
128 | N4sik Vritta vee| Nasik ee eS Ss ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450) 
Brdliman); 28. 
129 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ..., oee| Nipani .., aS. ee Sao | Vishnu R4émchandra Vijéparkar ; Hindu! &) 
: ° (Deshastha Bréliman); 50.— 
130 | Nyday Sindhu —,,, es Alimednagar 4) Doe vee) Whitman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman); Jd. ; 
131 Pandhari Bhushan oan Pandharpr per: me fe sl oe | Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 
Brahman) ; 38 
182 Pandkari Mitra eee eee ‘Do. eee ee Do, eee Govind Sakhdeim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


Brahman); 41. 
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Poona Vaibhav os. 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pratod ove 
Righav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra ose 
Satya Sadan 

Satya Shodhak ... 
Sh4hu Vijay ... 
Sholipur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 


Shri Shahu 


Shubh Suchak 
Sumant : 
Vidya Vilws oe 
Vidyérthi oo. ins 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittas#r ... gia 

Vritta Sudha ‘ae 

| Vyipari eee eee 
SIN DI. 


| Khairkh4h Sind ... 


Muin-ul-Isl4m cee 


Sind Sudhaér 


Sookrc® vee 


Urpo, 


A jaibat-i-Bamnbal 


Eombay Punch Bahadur 


Guru Ghantal Punch 


Sultin-ul-Akhbiar 
Tejarati Gazette eos 


Tohfa-i-Dec:an 


(Shaik); 36. | 


Whero Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. “an x 
»e»| Poona e+] Weekly oo. ...| Ganesh Mahb&adev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
| srithman) ; 35. . 
-| Julgaon .. ee Sey ts Seat | Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| f i. 
Bratman); 39. 
-| Isl4mpur oa ie ee oe Ramchandra Nariyan Kashalkar; Iindu 300 
| (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
it Wenee-  G.. i. Ton " Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 4100 
.| Malegaon onl 00, ee |Balchand Hirachand; Windu (Gujarati Jain) ; 900 
265. 
| Alibag ... eo! Do. woe) R4Aoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brd4h- 20) 
oe man); 62. 
ooo} Ratnagiri Io. | Hari Nariyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpiwan 950 
| Brihman) ; 60. 
w.) Kolhapur Do. se) Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
| *| man); 30. 
eoe| Sholapur Do. eee) Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 400 
| 
| Shrigonda Do. ese 7, Balebhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
ee 
éo0l BGEATA. ses ar te ae ee) Viirnan Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
| man); 22. 
et DI oe | ae we Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brdhman); 30. 
‘ocd ATER oie coo} Do. a soe Mahdidevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshias- 200 
| tha Brthman); 33. 
eee} Kolhapur in Ti | Shankar Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
— pawan Brittiman); 44. 
oo} Nandurb4r me a one ... Saddshiv Viman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| Brahman); 27. 
.| Bombay ‘| Monthly... ee (1) Vindivak Balkrishna Nadkarni see ve 690 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gand Séraswat Brahinan). 
coe) Wit eee soe) Weekly ,.. wee Lakshman = Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 20 
| piwan Bridhimin) ; “Be 
coe] Siithra sec in) DO ee “a Laxman Vaman Khatayviars Hindu (Deshasth 100 
 Bréhinan) ; 3%. 
ree coe! = TQ we Nina Dad4yi Gond; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 400 
| nan) ; 3%. 
| 
eee} Karechi,,, ‘| Weekly ... ve Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 4, 500 
“at eh eel Do, eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; rae 
65. 
oe ee |” eee Do. we! KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 600 
oon) Qs ane Do. — Jhinatmal Lilehand; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
| 
| 
coo} Bombay ‘| Monthly | Mahamed Ali <Anvar Ali; A 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 
BN aja Fe Weekly see | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhamumadan ; 50, 
eee Do, eee @ee Do. eee eeeee8 eee 
vor} DO. one eee Daily — ve | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhaminucan ; 60. | 
coe] DO, ove ee! Month yee pene Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
: bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhaommadan ; 26. 
coo} Poona. "°°! Weekly oes wee} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammaan| 200 
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Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika ,,. ove eo-| Bagalkot ve| Weekly eve oe} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smiarta) ; 82. 


ManrAtut AND URpu. 


163 | Champevati és | Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... .| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 
164 Gulbarga Sam&chdr »»-| Gulbarga (do.) tes Gs |< sks »+.| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 45. 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
TOO TAO ss in »..| Bombay... ooo} Wecklysee .».| Anton Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 sie jae 700 


Notes —A. The notices froin the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report. under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers arc printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. , 


C. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (AT or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known JZitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and poriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “From India to the Cinque Ports is a farcry, but when a Viceroy 
like Lord Curzon invites all to his ‘Castle of 
Lord Curzon’s speech on Dover,’ to see him take upon himself the duties 


the occasion of his installation 4), , . 
is Warden of the Cloguc of the Lord Warden of those Ports, India might not 


Ports. inappropriately come in for a reference in the speeches 
Jim-e-Jamshed (23), Gth Celebrating the occasion. Reuter says that Lord 
July, Eng. cols. Curzon’s Dover Darbar presented a brilliant spectacle, 


and that in his specch he referred to the responsibilities 
the Viceroyalty of India imposed upon a statesman. The Viceroy, he said, 
was responsible for the defence of an cxtensivo frontier against a European 
Power—a frontier where, although always desirous of peace, he must act on 
the offensive when necessary. Whatever the occasion that called forth this 
open avowal of aggressiveness, India cannot fail to view with alarm and distrust 
any policy which is calculated to seck war rather than to avert it. Of course, 
Lord Curzon laughs at the idea of any Viceroy taking a pleasure in fighting, 
but the chances of unbroken pence will have appreciably diminished once her 
rulers are permitted to believe that the large army the country provides for, 
essentially as an instrument of defence and for the preservation of peace, is to 
be unhesitatingly employed for acts of aggrandisement. India certainly does 
not wish her rulers to shrink from any challenge, but she can never bo too 
careful lest they adopt an attitude which may make such challenges inevitable 
and frequent. ‘lhe integrity, ascendancy and honour of the Empire must, we 
admit, be jealously guarded, if needs be at the point of the bayonet. But for 
goodness’ sake let not the bayonet be brought unnecessarily into evidence.” 


2. Lord Curzon took occasion, in his speech at Dover on the occasion of 
gee ‘ 7 his installation as Warden of the Cinque Ports, to 
ae ay ee justify in attractive language his scaring impcrialistic 
ambition, IJlis arguments may appear sound and satisfactory to himself, but 
it is a question whether it is Just and prudent from the point of view of the 
Indian rayat to spend crores of rupees upon aggrandising projects of the 
British, ‘lo borrow the language of metaphor, of which Lord Curzoa is so 
fond, it is like spending vast sums of money on strengthening the outer works 
of a besicged fortress, while the garrison inside are starving and remain plunged 
in ignoranee. ‘lhe invulnerability of the fortress depends far more upon the 
pluck, devotion, contentment and enthusiasm of the garrison than upon the 
fortified condition of the ramparts, bettlements and outworks generally. 


8. ‘A few weeks ago we commented ,on an important decision of the 

_ ‘Transvaal Supreme Court which compelled the 
eee ni cogs exccutive in that newly conquered British dominion 
Muhritta (10), 3rd July; 0 recognise tho claims of Indians to trade on an 
Bombay Samdchdér (60), 7th equal footing with the whites. ‘hat decision seems 
July; Jimee-Jamshed (23), to have given grave offence to the white community 
ith duly: in the ‘Transvaal. At a recent meeting at Abnerthy 
Hall in Pretoria they passed resolutions to boycott the Indians. The 
roceedings of this mecting are reperted in the Indian Opinion of 
Durban of June 4th, and judging from the rancorous spirit of the speeches 
made it is apparent that the whites in the ‘Transvaal are resolved to fight 
tooth and nail in running down the Indians.......... The mecting wanted the 
Transvaal Government to bring pressure on the Home Government to pass a law 
which would prevent Indians from trading and settling in the Transvaal; sé 
Indians are anyhow to be cleared out, and the ‘Transvaal is to remain henceforward 
a pure paradise for the white races. But what is to become of tho Kaffir and 
the native African we are not given to understand. ‘he real reason why the 
Indian is not wanted in the ‘Transvaal is not that he is by nature and habit a 
coolie, but because the white merchants and farmers cannot compete with the 
Indians, ‘who live on almost nothing.’ So the Indian is to be punished for 
not being a spendthrift. Being abstemious in his habits he prospers, whilo the 
leasure-loving white merchant with his riotous living goes to rack and ruin. 
(t is but right and proper then in the logic of the white settlers in the Transvaal 
that the poor Indian must be made the scapegoat for the white man’s sins. 
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Indeed, we have reason to fear that the white man who lands on African soil 
relapses unconsciously into barbarism and savagery of the worst type. The fact 
of the matter appears to be that the white men in South Africa are in need 
of slaves, but they will not tolerate any free and independent Asiatic settlers. 
There isa dearth of labour in South Africa, and large armies of indentured 
Chinese coolies will soon be working the mines and other industries of the 
Transvaal, but these indentured coolies will be sent back to China when their 
terms of engagement are over. ‘These indentured Chinese coolies will be little 
better than slaves. The Chinaman being on the brink of absolute starvation 
prefers food and slavery abroad to liberty and starvation at home. Indian 
labourers, though little removed from starvation, will not consent to become 
slaves; so we find the Europeans in South Africa importing Chinese slaves 
into their country the very moment they are trying to clear off the Indians.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr and the Jdm-e-Jamshed also enter an emphatic protest 
against the proposed legislation and exhort the Indian Government to resist to 
the utmost the injustice ssught to be perpetrated by the white settlers in South 
Africa upon their Indian fellow-subjects. | 


4. The so-called peaceful Tibet mission showed extraordinary military 
activity during the last week. ‘There is a proverb 
in English which says “ [lit a man of your own size,” 
and our own ethics of warfare contain a similar injunc- 
tion, but this maxim seems to have been utterly 
lost sight of by those who despatched the mission and also those who constitute it. 
It is no doubt strange that a mighty people like the British should enter Tibet 
on a mission of peace and declare war against the Tibetans, who are not only 
weak in numbers, but are armed with rude and old-fashioned weapons of war- 
fare. Such conduct is certainly unbecoming on the part of a Christian 
nation, but how can British Warriors miss an opportunity of achieving 
military distinction when they havo to fight a weak foe like the people of 
Tibet and when the cost of the expedition is to be defrayed by India? 
Many English papers are finding fault with the British on the score of the 
Tibet expedition. It makes one’s flesh creep to read the terrible accounts of 


The Tibet expedition. 
Dayan Prakash (35), Tth 
July. 


carnage and slaughter of which British regiments have been guilty in Tibet, 


They fell like fierce wolves upon the Tibetan lambs and slaughtered them and 
also devastated Tibetan homes and monasteries near Gyangtsc. If the peace 
negotiations, which have recently been opened, fall through, the peace mission 
will] advance upon Lhassa. ‘There is no knowing how many ‘Tibetans will fall 
Victims to its fury. Wehope that an amicable understanding will soon be 
arrived at, 


5. The ways of Englishmen are often mysterious, and it is impossible to gauge 
their true motives in everything that they do. Some 
Co:zaments on the alleged veays avo they opened aschool at Darjeeling for impart- 
policy of the british in cm- ia : *. pes, | : 
ploying secret, agents to Ing instruction to Bhutanese boys. ‘lhe outward motive 
betray the cause of their in opening the school was, of course, to confor the boon 
countrys of education upon the children of Bhutanese parents, 
ae re Oe ae but there were other secret motives also which underlay 
that venture, Through the Bhutanese boys, educated at the Darjeeling school, 
the English wanted to obtain information about Tibet. ‘The boys were taught 
surveying and mayp-drawing in the schoul with a view to their going into ‘Tibet 
and furnishing the Mnglish with full details about the topography of that 
country. In short, the Bhutanese are employed by the British upon a political 
mission. If these Bhutancse agents happen to mect with any mishap in 
carrying out their errand or fall into the hands of Tibetan authorities the 
English make suitable reparation to their survivors, Iiven the Indians are 
employed by the British upon a like mission in India. Many of our couutry- 
men are too obtuse to divine the scerect motives of our rulers and are willing to 
betray the cause of their cofintry for a selfish consideration. Patriotism alone will 
teach them the folly and wickedness of their conduct in being allured by the 
tempting offers of Englishmen for turning traitors to their country. ‘There are two 
forms of this kind of treachery, viz.—(1) direct and (2) indirect. In the first case, 
a bribe, say in the shape of an imam, is offered directly to some person or persons 
to betray the cause of their country. In the other case, those who consent to act 
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in a treacherous manner are unconscious of the real nature of their conduct. The 
Bhutanese, for instance, are unaware of the heinousness of their conduct in sup- 
plying maps of Tibetan territory to the British for a pecuniary consideration, 
Ihey consider themselves to be under the obligations of the British for having 
conferred upon them the blessing of education, but they do not know that the 
pricethey are called upon to pay for this boon is that of being treacherous 
to their co-religionists, the Tibetans. The Indians, too, are guilty of 
treachery to their country in entering the service of the British Govern- 
ment. The English have come to this conntry for conquering it:and ruling it 
in their own interest. They, of course, pretend outwardly that their 
mission in India is to civilise the country, and some of our people, being deluded. 
by this plausible profession, accept servico under Government. In doing so, they 
do not really serve their country, but inflict deadly injury upon its best in- 
terests. It is our duty, therefore, to understand the real motives of our rulers and 
to correct our line of conduct in this respect. There is by the bye a talk ofa 
British mission being sent to Kabul. Our rulers, of course, are contradicting 
the statement, but we must not take these contradictions seriously. ‘The despatch 
of a mission to ‘Tibet was similarly contradicted «a year ago and to-day the 
Tibet mission is notonly a fait accompli, but has declared its real object 
in crossing into Tibet. It was styled a mission of peace, but has now proved a 
mission of war with a vengeance, Similarly, we may expect that a mission will 
start for Kabul next year, The language of the British is to be interpreted in 
a peculiar way. I[f they say they will do a thing, wo may be sure 
that they do not mean to do it and vice versa. What can bo the object of 
sending a mission to Kabul? It is said that the present Amir has not yet 
accepted the yearly subsidy, and the British are very anxious that he should 
receive it. ‘Chey perhaps fear that he will go over to Russia’s side, and theres 
fore wish to thrust the subsidy upon him anyhow. ‘The British are no 
doubt a very philanthropic people, so much s9 that they will declare 
war against any one who fails to receive his dues from them. ‘They may even 
force the Amir to accept the amount of the subsidy at the point of the bayonet. 
It seems, however, that the British are really afraid of Russia’s diplomacy in 
Central Asia and wish to forestall the machinations of the Muscovite in 
Afghanistan, ‘T'his is perhaps the real clue to the contemplated mission to 


Kabul. 


6, ‘“ The able writer of the ‘Weekly Notes’ in the columns of United 

= ee ..  dLudia quotes a couple of paragraphs from the Des- 
rote — a patch of the late President McKinley to the Presi- 
Americans in the Philips dent of the Philippine Commission, dated 7th April 
pines, 1900, and hangs thercon his own eulogy of the full and 
Kaiser-i-Ilind (24), 3rd faithful manner in which the instructions embodied 
daly: Eng: on. in the despatch have been carried out......... LHe 
contrasts the noble and generous policy of the Americans with the narrow, 
grudging and most illiberal spirit in which the (lueen’s gracious Proclamation 
has been hitherto carried out by the servants of the Crown in this country. 
In his opinion while the Proclamation has been more or less a dead letter, 
‘a mere instrument of illusion and delusion,’ the solemn charge of the 
President of the United States has proved to be a pleasing reality. The 
Presidential instructions ‘have proved to he living words and have already 
given, or are in the process of giving, the !ilipinos even more than is 
implied in the glowing phrases employed............ In honest dealing 
with a conquered people our cousins of the United States are first, the 
rest of the nation are nowhere. We will go a step further and add the 
virtue of candour to that of honesty of purpose. The American Govern- 
ment, unlike the Indian Government, practises no refined dissimulation towards 
its new subjects, It raises no expectations which it is unable to fulfil, In 
short, it says what it means. ‘hero is no organised conspiracy as in the 
case of the officials in India to cast proclamations, charters and despatches to 
the wind, construe the solemn and earnest language of the head of the State 
as mere cmpty platitude, and do all they can to trample under foot even such 
rights and privileges as the subject-race enjoyed from times immemorial.......... 
In India the monopoly of all statecraft and governing wisdom scems to be 
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centred in the governing caste of white Brahmins, India is to be their 
happy hunting ground in all respects. The poor children of the soil are to 
remain hewers of wood and drawers of water, with a dash of rudimentary 
instruction, and be content with such crumbs as are thrown out to them. 
Education in the Philippines is free to all and is such education as may tend to 
‘fit the people for the duties of citizenship and for the ordinary avocations of a 
civilised country.’ In India, let alone free education, it is enjoined by the 
monopolists that the instruction to be given shall be of such a character as should 
least qualify the subject-race for citizonship. The student 1s proscribed who 
reads politics or attends political meetings which really qualify him to take his 
proper position as a citizen in the accepted meaning of the word! In fact, the 
kind of education which teaches the duties of a loyal and useful citizen is 
proscribed by pompous, platitudinous and meaningless State Kesolutions 
under the hollow plea that it leads to ‘sedition,’ the outcome of the alarmed 
imagination of the governing class.......... There are to-day dozens of Indians 
whom we could name of proved ability and integrity to sit in the Executive 
Councils of India. But of what use? ‘There is the conspiracy to run 
down the educated Indian and say that he 7 not yet politically fitted 
for the responsibility of administration. It is the shibboleth, we say 
emphatically, of an organised and extremely selfish guild—of a close service 
which absurdly arrogates to itself the monopoly of wisdom, political inteyrity 
and what not and which deliberately refrains from giving any opportunity 
to the educated Indian to show his mettle, but in the bargain decries him 
as a ‘political agitator’ and a disappointed candidate for State employ 
with a view to uphold and maintain its own supremacy.......... Where are 
the wise men at the helm of affairs who will place trust in a loyal 
and intelligent people? We have in their place a coterie of reactionary and 
rabid Imperialists, of the Tadper and Tadpole class, who have only two ideas 
running in their shallow pates—how to provoke aggression abroad, and how to 
exploit the country internally for their own private aggrandisement at the 
expense of the subject-race, and, in the bargain, take every occasion to insult 
their intelligence and drive them toa condition of dismal despair and sullen 
discontent such as is to be witnessed at this very hour.”’ 


7. The Government of the Transvaal was taken over by the British about 
Request to tho British three years ago. During this interval they have 
authoritics in India to take tried to keep the Bocrs contented as far as possible, 
the people into their confi- ut as most of the pledges given to the Boers at the 
a oo — termination of the hostilities have not as usual been 
Shes Saydje Vijay (42), onq fulfilled by the British, a considerable amount of 
July; Prekshak (40), 5th dissatisfaction prevails at present in the ranks of 
July. the Boers. A Boer Congress was recently assembled 
for the purpose of ventilating their grievances and was attended by Sir Arthur 
Lawley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal, who wished to know definitely 
what these grievances were. Such a thing is absolutely unheard of in Indian 
history, and the account of the Boer Congress must therefore have come as a 
surprise upon most Indians, Sir Arthur listened patiently to the grievances 
unfolded to him «t the Congress and declared that for purposes of good govern- 
ment perfect harmony ought to prevail between the rulers and the ruled. He 
exhorted the Boers “ not to bottle up their grievances, but to ask the Govern- 
ment to remedy them.’’ We cordially welcome this exhortation and wish that 
the attitude of the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors in India towards the 
Indians were similar to that of Sir A. Lawley towards the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Only five short years ago the Boers hated the British heartily and their 
feelings at being brought under British sway could not have been very 
pleasant. Still, we find the Lieutenant-Governor of the ‘lransvaal ready to trust 
them and to conduct the administration in consonance with the wishes of their 
leaders. ‘The British pro-consuls in India are not, however, ready to trust the 
Indians even after a century and a half of British ruleand even though they are 
convinced of the loyalty of the Indian population, ‘They are not well disposed 
towards the Congress leaders and have no sympathy with the Congress move- 
ment. How can there be harmony between the rulers and the ruled under these 
circumstances? Nay, we find, on the contrary, that the misunderstandings 
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between the authorities and the people are daily on the increase. This is 
certainly an evil, and we hope our rulers will be induced to follow the 
example of Sir A. Lawley and look with an eye of sympathy upon the 
grievances of the people. [The Prekshak writes:—The Boer Generals who 
were struggling on the battlefield about two or three years ago for preserving 
their national independence are now obliged like ourselves to hold Congresses 
and to place their grievances before the British! Last month a Boer Congress 
was held under the presidency of General Botha. There is one ditference, 
however, between the Boer Congress and our own Congresses. ‘I'he authorities 
in the Transvaal do not look with an eyg of suspicion upon the Boer Congress as 
the Anglo-Indian authoritics do upon similar political movements in this 
country. Sir Arthur Lawley graced the Boer Congress with his presence and 
publicly exhorted the Boers to place their grievances before Government. 
Much will be gained if our Governors and Licutenant-Governors were to 
emulate the example of Sir A, Lawley. | 


8. India has been under the sway of foreigners for several centurics, 
but her material condition was never at such a low 
ebb as itis at present. Our former alicn rulers settled 
permanently in India, and hence their interests and 
those of the people of the country did not clash. ‘he 
taxes levied from the people were expended within the country itself, so that 
indigenous industries were never starved for want of capital, and the people 
found no difficulty in maintaining themselves even in times of famine. All this, 
however, is changed under the British rule. ‘The British Government is an en- 
lightened Government, and it is natural that it should cherish good-will towards 
the people, and as a matter of fact this country has received various precious 
boons from the present Government, such as Western education, facilities of 
travelling, security of property, &e., for which we cannot be sufficiently grateful. 
But the English, however, have not made India their permanent home ; they 
do not consequently feel as much sympathy for the people as they ought to........ 
The bulk of the money required for carrying on the administration goes out of 
the country, and the country is impoverished to that extent. As our rulers are 
anxious to promote the good of their own countrymen, they naturally disregard 
the interests of this country to some extent and consequently their benevolent 
intentions towards us avail little. They forget that their partiality to their 
own countrymen is bound to act. prejudicially upon the interests of the Indians, 
As the greater part of the revenue of India goes into the pockets of Kuropeans, 
India has been steadily growing poorcr and poorer. Mr. Dutt has, in his latest 
work on India, conclusively proved that the material condition of this country has 
been steadily declining under the British rule, In Northern Ludia the zamindari 
system prevails in some form or other, and there Government have made strict 
rules as to the amount which the zamindars may take from their tenants. In 
Bombay and Madras, however, where the rayatwart system prevails and where 
the cultivator comes in direct contact with Government, the latter have not 
bound themselves by any such rules, It is remarkable that those rules, the 
observance whereof by zaiindars is strictly enjoined by Government, should be 
entirely lost sight of where Government themselves happen to occupy the posi- 
tion of za min«ars. 


Material condition of India. 
Moda Vritta (12385, 4th 
July. 


9, “ Politics in this country are discountenanced, and rightly or wrongly, 
many taicnted Indians choose to hide their light 
Methods of political agita- under a bushel, lest their cflorts be mistaken by 
tion in India. ., the Government and the chances of their doing some 
Oriental Review (11), 6th a Hee Se 
Jel. silent good to their countrymen be gone. So long as 
we talk cf politics and political rights in the abstract, 
it is all smooth sailing, but the moment we begin to detail grievances our data 
are questioned and the logic of our conclusions 1s assuiled, ‘This sort of game 
has been going on ever since the Congress was started. Viccregal compliments 
to the people’s representatives on their moderation, inte!ligence and patriotism 
do not reduce the taxes by one penny nor advance the general interests of 
the country. At best they show that we are all civilized beings and can 
subordinate criticism to courtesy. We can only petition the Government 
and not force them to grant us privileges which, we honestly believe, 
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are our birth-right. While the Government are chary of attaching great 
weight to our representations, we are forced to admit that our methods of 
agitation have been from the beginning spasmodic, if not erratic. We rise 
up once a year like disembodied spirits from the grave and haunt capital 
cities in turn, where we indulge in sepulchral groans. There is no sustained 
activity, no organised effort. What is worse, we betray a sneaking tendency 
to let our brothers bell the cat, while we feel secure in our little holes. 
It is sheer hypocrisy to be loudly ‘applauding patriotic sentiments, while we are 
ready to slip away when the hat is sent round, Tho interested indifference of 
the aristocracy, the selfishness of the middle classes and the general ignorance 
of the masses have combined to reduce India to a state of political death, and 
quack remedies will never revive her. You may draw up a magnificent 
constitution for the Congress and bring down a great personage to preside over 
your deliberations, but it is absolutely of no avail if the large majority of 
those that assemble in its pandal are there for show and not for sacrifice. There 
is no use in blaming the Government or our Icaders when we see that the result 
of our labours is very insignificant, ‘The remedy lies 1 in our being less selfish 
and more sustained and self-sacrifici ing in our efforts,” 


10, Before the meeting of the last Congress Messrs. ITume, Dadabhai, W. 
Kesari (118), Sth July. CU. Bannerji and Sir W. Wedderburn had addressed a 
manifesto to the Jeaders of the Congress movement 
in this country, suggesting the necessity for changing the methods of political 
agitation in India. They had given it as their opinion that if was no use 
holding yearly meetings of the Congress and nassing a® number of resolutions 
thereat on various sub jee ts, Mr, ‘Iume pointedly observed — ‘The salvation 
of the people rested in their own hands.” Unfortunately, the question of 
changing the methods of the Congress agitation could not be definitely decided 
at; Madras Jast year, and it secims there are no good chances of its being 
earnestly tackled this year either. A movement has been set on foot for raising a 
permanent Congress fund, but the question, in our opinion, is not so much of ways 
and means as of an essential modification of the planof campaign. We arcafraid 
that in tlic desire for raising a permanent fund for the Congress this latter aspect of 
the question is likely to be lost sight of. It is certainly unfortunate that this ques- 
tion of prime importance should thus he shelved — some pretext or other, No 
one has called public attention to it this year as Mr. Ifume did last year, 
but Mr. Digby, one of India’s well-wishers, owe to it in his speech before 
a mecting of the Jiondon Indian Socicty presided over by Mr. Dadabhat 
Navroji. ie pointed to the recent successes of Japan, and declared that the 
old notion about Asia being intended by Providence to be dominated by the 
Europeans was being exploded by the marvellous exploits of the Japanese 
on the battlefield. He went on to remark that the Indians, too, might reap an 
indirect benefit from the rise of Japan, if only they went to work in. the right 
direction, ile depreeated the idea of carrying individual grievances of the 
Indians before the British public and trying to cnlist their sympathy and support 
for the redress of thesame. He said that tho British had already their own 
grievances to look after and had no time to inquire into other people’s gricvances. 
Mr. Digby therefore suggested that the Indians should give up the plan of laying 
a number of isolated grievances before the people of England and determine upon 
the agitation of a central and far-reaching Bricvance, They should, he suggested, 
stake everything upon winning or losing this primary demand, Ife thought 
that the Indians should ask for the boon of Jocal self-government from their 
rulers, and many other things upon which they have now set their hearts will 
come to them afterwards in tle natural course of things. Ile cited the 
example of the Philippines who have already obtained this hoon from the 
Americans, and remarked that if the lidians were steadily and consistently to 
press this demand alone upon the attention of their rulers for ten years, there 
was evcry probability of their winning their point, He exposed incidentally the 
hollowness of Lord Curzon’s boast that the English treated the Indians more 
liberally than other kuropean nations did their subject-populations in Asia : 
nay, Mr. Digby pointed out that Lord Curzon’s Indian policy was one of sheer 
despotism and injustice. Lord George Hamilton only recently admitted the 
courage and ability of the Indians, and it is, therefore, the height of illiberality 
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to deny them high and responsible posts under the administration. We hope that 
if the question of local self-government were to be agitated by our public 
leaders at a time when the victories of Japan are dispelling the old notion about 
the Asiatics being only fit for subjection to a foreign power, there is every chance 
of their efforts being crowned with sucecss. Our fate lies in our own hands, and 
we must be prepared to work hard for our regeneration. Let us also remomber 
that fortune is never known to smile upon slugyards. 


11, “ Lord Curzon in his Jast Budget speech took great pains to prove that 
Belatiip. proportion. of of all Imperial Governments the Indian Government 
natives and Kuropeans in 18 the most liberal in extending official patronage to 
the public RELVICE in Dndia natives of the soil. In doing 0) he compared the 
Phania (12) ‘ah Daly July ; Indian statistics with the Russian, French and Dutch 
igi aats ae, statistics for Central Asia, Algeria and Java, respoct- 
ively, Lord Curzon also proved to his satisfaction that the English Government 
in India employs more Indians in its public service than the Romans 
ever selected representatives of any conquered nation to man their adminis- 
trative machinery. We do not know where Lord Curzon procured his statistics 
for the Roman Empire. Are Koman methods to serve as a pattern to even 
twenticth century empire-builders in their endeavours to maintain a world-wide 
GOMINION 7 vi cessis When Lord Curzon spoke in the Viceregal Couneil it was, 
of course, not possible, under the regulations which govern the debate, for any 
of the native members to reply. But even if Lord Curzon exercised his pre- 
rogative of saying the Jast word in the Viceregal Council, that docs not debar 
students of political questions from refuting his ex-eathedra statements. 
Mr. William Digby, speaking at a meeting of the London Indian Society, sub- 
jected Lord Curzor#s complacent statements to a searching serutiny and 
suceecded in proving conclusively that Lord Curzon had manipulated facts and 
figures to suit his own pre-conceived theory, in belauding the Indian Govern- 
ment, Lord Curzon was palpably guilty of what lawyers call suppressio veri. 
Why should Lord Curzon have selected for comparison only Russian, Trench 
and Dutch statistics? Why should he not as well have taken into account 
what the United States are doimg towards the recently conquered Philippines ? 
Even with regard to Russian ‘Turkistan and the Mrench dependencies Lord 
Curzon did not take into account all the information that was available in 
public documents. Ltussia can even appoint an Armenian to the chief command 
of an army taking the field. The French allow their small dependencies 
like Pondicherry to elect one Senator to the Parliament in Paris, Were 
British India represented in the British Parliament on the same sealo, there 
would be 506 Indian members in the ILouse of Commons and 253 representa- 
tives of the Indian aristocracy in the Tlouse of Lords, Lord Curzon ignored 
all these vlaring facts and comforted himself with the evidently fatse conclusion 
that the Mnelish Government in India was the most liberal of all Muropean 
Governments in Asia and Africa in the share if gave to’ natives of the soil 
in the administration of their country. We are certainly very thankful 
to Mr. Digby for having thoroughly exposed the utter hollowness of Lord 
Curzon’s elaborate defence of the Government olf India’s methods of 
administration.” [The Phania makes similar remarks. | 


12. The Oriental Review publishes an open lotter addressed by one of 
‘ _,, its correspondents to His Mxeellency the Governor of 
An open letter to JLis ee is 
Excellency Lord Lamington Pombay : . Wish respect ully to ask your at ention 
re the alleged favouritism in to a subject which is well worthy of it, and which | 
making appointments, cannot help thinking has not been presented to you. 
_ Oriental Ieview (U1), Oth Your Kxeellency will do well to make an 
ends inquiry into the manner in which appointments and 
promotions, high and low, have been made in Bombay during the last two years, 
LT can assure Your Excellency that the result will considerably surprise you. 
At a time when the late Viceroy has becn trying to show that the natives 
of this country get their full, or more than their full, share of appoint- 
ments and promotions in Government service, it can, on the contrary, 
be shown that there is favouritism and injustice which is exercised not 
in regard to natives only. I have no doubt whatever that this condjtion 
of things exists more or less throughout India, but | can speak only for 
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Bombay from facts placed before me. Premising that I hold no brief for 
any individual or any department, that the individuals [ shall mention are 
personally unknown to me, and that 1 have derived my information from an 
absolutely pure and disinterested source, I shall proceed to give Your Excellency 
a few instances. When Dr. Pollen retired from the Commissionership of 
Customs, the officer with every claim to succeed him was Mr. I. Gray as being 
senior on the list and for several years Collector of Customs, an office which he 
has filled with signal success and with universal approval, but Mr, Gray 
and several other officers were superscded—and Mr, J. L. J enkins was given the 
post over their heads, I am ata loss to imagine upon what possible grounds 
Mr, Gray, Mr. Lawrence, Mr, Drew, Mr. Cappel and other officers can have 
been passed over in favour of Mr. Jenkins. Again, a serics of appointments 
made last year among the subordinate officers of the Customs Department was 
such as to cause scrious dissatisfaction among the officers passed over—such 
dissatisfaction as breeds discouragement and a natural indisposition for the 
performance of good work. A Parsi youth, whose only recommendation beyond 
that possessed by others was that he had influential connections, was made an 
Assistant Collector over the heads of several men who were his seniors and 
possessed greater experience. Two other young men were made Assistant 
Collectors, their qualifications being that their names were respectively Moore 
and McQuade, the former a son of | a late Commissioner of Customs, and the 
latter a connection of another late oflicial of the department, ‘This state of things, 
s0 far from improving, has of late become seriously aggravated. Numerous 
outsiders have been brought into the subordinate ranks of the Customs, Salt and. 
A/bkaini Departments. Parsis, Muhammadans and [indus have had young Muro- 
pean and Murasian outsiders place “Labove them, whilst men of several years’ 

service in the Department have heen superseded # any number of times—to my 
knowlcdygo, from four to ten times.’ Appointments like these are what are 
openly characterised as ‘jobbery’; they cause grievous heart-burning and 
discouragement, and are therefore positively detrimental to the public service, 
quite apart from the injustice inflicted upon deserving workers. Again, only 
the other day, on the retirement of Mr. i. Lawrence, Commissioner, N. D., 
Mr. J. De. Atkins was appointed in his place, although not the next senior 
officer, Until he retired from the Court of Small Causes Mr, C. P. It. Young 
was allowed to combine the office of a Judge of that Court with that of Presi- 
dent of the ‘Tribunal of Appeal under the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust Act, and even now he is allowed to practise at the Bar whilst 
holding the latter office, thus, as was pointed out in a recent number of 
the Oriental Review, being in the position of receiving briefs as Counsel 
from the very Solicitors who plead before him in his capacity as President of 
the ‘Tribunal of Appeal, The Barrister who has becn appointed Second Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes over the head of the veteran Third Judgo, 
Mr. ©, M. Cursetji, is a young Muropean Barrister, Mr. Kemp, who, having no 
experience whatever on the Bench, cannot for one moment be said by any 
impartial person to have claims that can in any way compare with those of the 
able, experienced and highly qualified Judge whom he has been selected to 
supersede, Perhaps Your lixcellency may have heard of the case of Mr. C. M. 
Cursetji, the Third Judge of the Bombay Court of Small Causes, and possibly 
Your Iéxcellency’s attention may have been drawn to an article on the subject 
in the Oriental Leview of the 15th of the Jast month. If not IL would heg 
Your Kxcellency’s perusal of that article (cide paragraph 22 of the Weekly 
Keport No, 26).......... In this letter I have barely alluded to the race 
question. With that feature of the case I am not at present concerned, ba 
| have pointed out instances, affecting Jcuropeans and natives alike, ir 

which there seems to have been a departure from those principles of a 
lute fairness and impartiality which should regulate the flow of State 
patronage,............ ‘The public pay for the services, and they have a 
right to demand that those to whose hands the distribution of patronage 
is committed shall discharge their trust with thorough conscientious- 
ness. Your ixcellency came recently to Bombay with a high reputation for 
energy, open-mindedness and justice,,........ Lf is with a “respectful appre- 
ciation of these your virtues that 1 venture to take the liberty of bringing before 
Your Excellency the important subject dealt with in this letter.” 
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13. “What do the gentlemen of the Indian National Congress and the 
Represontation of the H indu social reformers, who are for social reform on 
Mahar community to Elis national lines, say to the petition which the Mahar 
Excelloncy the Governor. community of the Deccan has forwarded to Llis Kxcel- 
Pg ages (#9), 7k — the Governor of Bombay ? In this representation 
Spsctator (6), 9th pane the poor Mahars point out their disabilities, and a 
glance over the memorial will have persuaded any 
reasonable person that the injustice they suffer even at the hands of the Sirkar 
are mainly duo to their social degradation. ven the most well-meant criticism 
of the methods of the Congress and its leadors is liable to be misinterproted in 
certain quarters, but it is hard to sce how any self-respocting and impartial 
publicist can shut his eycs to a stato of affairs as is hore depicted, or avoid the 
inferences which it compels. How is self-government to become possible in 
India so long as tho rights of the lower classes as men and citizens are thus 
deliberately ignored, and the educated section of the community remains satisfied 
with the deplorable condition of so many millions of their compatriots? If 
things were to be looked straight in the face, nothing could be clearcr than 
that the British Government cannot reasonably invest the educated classes with 
those enlarged powers of legislation and administration which they sspire 
to as lony as the caste fetters which now bind the lower classes are not broken. 
In their petition the Maharsof the Deccan point out that ‘their touch, nay 
even shadow, 18 deemed pollution, and lately in some villages the Mahars 
are prohibited from speaking on certain days.’ It would be interesting to 
learn whether those villages contain any native oflicials drawn from what 
are called the educated classes, return any delegates to the Congress, and hold 
meetings in support of the ‘national cause.’......... Suppose some ill-natured 
person were to send this inemorial to the Transvaal whites. What would they 
think of the {findu press-men and politicians in India, who have been inveizhing 
against them. Will they not be justified in calling the valiant advocates of 
the rights of the Indians in South Africa a pack of hypocrites?’ [Phe Indian 
Spectator writes:—“ A petition to Lord Lamington, said to have been signed by 
nearly 1,600 Mahars, complains of the deprossed condition of the community. 
The Government will of course reply that it is not responsible for the back- 
wardness of any community. This is perfectly true, but is it not the duty 
of Government to improve the condition of a backward community by special 
measures of envouragement ? ‘I'his is a large question: there are officers who 
consider that it would be folly on the part of Governmont to initiate a social 
revolution by raising the lower classes to a level to which they cannot by their 
own elforts rise. ‘They would give them educational facilities and leave them 
to compete with others as best they may.” | 


1‘. <A correspondent writes co the Indian Spectator :— “It has occurred 
to me that in an independent, impartial and weighty 
eae ar ) journal of the reputation of the /udian Spectator 
inflicted on the accused in a ee 
criminul caso recently tried OCCasional bric! comments on the inadequate Or heavy 
beforethe Chief Presidency punishments now and then awarded in our Croninal 
Mayistrate, Bombay. == = Courts would not be without its value in tho proper 
Indian Spectator (6), Oth quarter. ‘Lake, for instance, the punishment of 5 and. 
July. eae P ‘ . | : ane '1,; 
10 days’ rigorous imprisonment inflicted by the Chic€ 
Presidency Magistrate last week on a woman and a man respective! y for not vacut- 
ing a house of ill-fame at Vithalwadi as required by the Polico Commissioner, 
These persons were certainly offenders, and the house a nuisance in a respectable 
locality, but would not, L submit, a warning from the Bench or a fine or 
simple imprisonment satisfy the requirements of law? Is this evil so widespread, 
and this class of offenders as a rule so contumacious and defiant that a severe 
example was called for in this caso 7” 
15. About forty posts—some of them very responsible ones-—have of late 
fallen vacant in the clerical establishments ot the 
Biaged Sonny te — ‘.,, Gifferent Civil Courts in the Surat District, but for 
Ne ee eee unexplained reason Mr, ervey, District Judge, 


establishinents of several | 
Civil Courts in the Surat has not yet seen his way to fill the vacancies. In 


Alleged heavy punishment 


ote ener OEE Taree consequence much delay occurs in the disposal of 
J 9 ys Praukiah (:. \, 2nd judicial work in the district, It is surmised in some 
a quarters that the delay in filling the vacant places is 
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due to the fact that Mr. Hervey is more or less prejudiced against the existing 
staff and contemplates conferring the posts on outsiders. Wefervently pray that 
Mr. Hervey will not be hard upon his present subordinates, and that he will 
personally look into their claims and promote them according to their deserts. 


16. A correspondent of the Gujardti Punch writes:—The Visa Modhs 
a. have again acquired undue predominance in the 
gh ag: aay Cagle Dhandhuka Taluka of the Ahmedabad District. A 
employment of members of iarge number of them have been employed in the 
the Visa Modh sect under taluka offices in contravention of an order issued 
Government in the Dhan- gome years ago by the then Collector. Itis expected 
ar on ie £191). Gea that another sensational case of defaleation of public 
rat Panel CD), Sr money will shortly bo brought to light in the 
Mamlatdar’s office similar to that which was exposed 


by the late Mamlatdar Khan Saheb Ardeshir Jamshedji. 


17. There has up till now been a copious rainfall in all parts of the country, 
Wceuiteial , , but we cannot be still sure that the current year 
locusts and. comments oy Will be free from famine. The locusts are still linger- 
the policy of Government in ing in the Konkan Districts, where they are eating up 
granting remissions of land the seedlings of rice and other crops. The poorer 
revenue, classes have now no grain either to eat or to sow, 
oe ert ee They are, therefore, going to Bombay in search of 
employment. At the end of the monsoon they will return to their villages 
to pay the Government assessment out of their savings and will again return 
to Bombay or elsewhere to resume their toils. But even though there be a 
famine, the people need not be afraid at all. We are living not under the 
Mogul Emperors, but under the tender-hearted English. They have got plenty 
of money. They have with prudent forethought taken away a great deal of 
money from the people of this country, so that if there be a famine here they 
might supply the people with means of relief. They have also made railways 
expressly for facilitating the conveyance of food-stuffs to famine-stricken tracts. 
Our former rulers used to feed sumptuously on rice and milk while the people 
died of hunger. Notso the English, because they do not feed on rice and 
milk, Moreover, the task of famine administration is not very difficult in India, 
because the Indians are not given to evil ways like the Irish and other people. 
They are quite unsophisticated as yet, If there be a famine, they look upon 
it as a visitation sent down by God. ‘Though there be a total failure of crops, 
they manage anyhow to meet the Government demand. Though the field 
produce may be less than normal, they consider that they and their families 
must patiently submit to the misfortune. When Ireland was overtaken 
by famine and the holdings of Irishmen began to pass into the hands of their 
landlords, they formed the powerful Land League, which maintained 
the following doctrine :—‘“ The land for the people. The people’s food 
and homes first, and no rent for the landiord if the paying of it meant 
death to the people.’”’ But, fortunately, such revolutionary doctrines are 
unknown to the Indians. The Indians are ready to pay Government assess- 
ment and are not averse to death. What does it matter whether the country 
inhabited by such a people be invaded by the Scythians, the Bactrians, the 
Moguls, the Portuguese, the Russians or the English or by locusts? The 
people of India are dumb animals as yet. The English should, therefore, treat 
them with kindness and sympathy. It must be candidly acknowledged that the 
authorities have already given assurances of remitting the land revenue in 
those parts where damage is done to the crops by locusts. Wehumbly pray that 
they may show equal promptness in fulfilling those assurances. 


18. Locusts have wrought serious damage to the crops in Konkan and 
Government, who are no doubt aware of the devasta- 

Locusts in Konkan anda ‘tions of these pests, have introduced a system of 
Peco » meer ‘© rewards for killing them, but the petty rewards 
Indu Prakdsh (37), 7th Offered are nota sufficient incentive to the rayat 
July. to leave his legitimate work and undertake a cam- 
paign of destruction against the locusts. It would 


be better if Government were to engage regular corps of coolies to kill 


July. 


gam junction. 
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locusts or to increase the amounts of the rewards, If they do not do so, the 
people of Konkan would be reduced to an unspeakably sad plight. We there- 
fore hope that Government will take due steps in the matter. 


19. We are duly grateful to our benign Government for having abolished 
A plea for the abolition of he extremely harassing and expensive but utterly 
the system of plague inspec- Unprofitable system of plague inspection at Kélyan 
ne at the bandars in Bom- ae other Ee nai the We pee wry gem peti er | 
| See . the system of medical inspection at the bandars is stil 
Mumbat Varbhav (125), 6th silowed to remain in a There is very little 
plague in Bombay just now, nor is it known to rage 
with fury at any of the places in the mofussil. We therefore request Govern- 
ment to discontinue without delay the system of the medical examination of 
passengers embarking for places along the coast. It would certainly be desir- 
able if some elected member of the local Legislative Council were to draw the 
attention of Government more pointedly to this matter. It is apparently an 
act of sheer bigh-handedness to continue the system of plague inspection at the 
bandars after abolishing the same at the railway stations, 


20. It is to be regretted that the hardships to which third class passengers 
ati Viramgim junction are subjected by the Customs 
authorities have not yet ceased. Nay, they are being 
KGthidwdr Times (26), 3rd daily aggravated. The luggage of third class pas- 
July. sengers is minutely examined by the Customs autho- 
ritics, and sometimes duties are levied even on ex- 
empted articles. Ornaments belonging to female passengers, if put up in the 
luggage for greater safety instead of being worn on the body, ure also subjected 
to duty. Passengers are exposed to the scorching heat of the sun and have to 
put up with other discomforts while their luggage is being examined. In 
short, the gain to Government from the imposition of the duties is quite insigni- 
ficant when compared with the hardships endured by jassengers. ‘The 
concession recently made by Government in regard to the duty on sugar has not 
served to mitigate the grievances complained of. It behoves public associ- 
ations in the Presidency to take up the subject and get the obnoxious duties 
abolished altogether. 


Customs duties at Viram- 


21. When will the attention of Government be effectually drawn 
to the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
Bombay Harbour Ferry harbour ferry service in Bombay ? On Monday last 


Service. . } : | “i 
Mumbai Vaibhav (125), 6th *2@ Latry Queen did not ply on the Ulva line at all, 
Jaly. and the passengers were needlessly put to serious incon- 


venience. After having been made to wait in the rain 
on the bandar in the hope that the steamer would leave for Ulva in a short 
time they were ultimately obliged to return to the ‘city for shelter during 
night. A few preferred tc spend the night in the dharamsala at the bandar. 
Passengers are frequently put to such inconvenience, and we request Govern- 
ment to take pity upon them and put a stop once for all to the present 


deplorable state of things. By doing so they would be laying the passenger 


public under deep obligations. 


22. It is much to be deplored that the local Police should behave 
Pe ee anor tee cruelly towards accused persons committed to their 
os Bee bay Palton” sowards custody. Recently one Byramji K. Mehta and 
an accused Parsi woman his wile were charged betore the Chief Presidency 
committed to their custody. Magistrate with criminal breach of trust in respect 
Sanj Vartamdn (51), 5th of some articles of jewellery. ‘he accused applied 
for bail, which was refused, and they were ordered 
to be removed to jail. Byramji’s wife was enceinte and her husband requested 
the Police to convey her in a hackney carriage and offered to pay the 
hire. The Police, however, turned a deaf ear to his request and dragged 
both husband and wife to the jail on foot, We cannot help stigmatising such 


conduct on the part of the Police as simply disgraceful, especially when it is 


remembered that the poor woman was in a delicate condition, ani that the guilt 
charged against her had not yet been proved. The Counsel for the accused has 
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complained to the Police Commissioner about the ill-treatment of the woman. 
It is to be hoped that severe notice will be taken of the brutal conduct of the 


Police in the case. 
a. & 


Alleged undue activity of 
the Bombay Police in remov- 
ing obstructions to street 
traffic in Dalal Street, Bom- 
bay. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 7th 
and 8th July. 


correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed wnites:—The undue 


vigilance shown by the local Police in clearing street 
traffic of obstructions has proved a source of serious in- 
convenience to exchange brokers in Dalal Street, Fort. 
This street is the centre of local business in shares 
and Government securities, and being small in dimen- 
sions, it naturally presents an overcrowded appearance 


during business hours. But the overcrowding does 
not cause any nuisance to the outside public, as the street is cut off from the 
main road and is frequented almost wholly by exchange brokers, Mr. Brewin 
once personally inspected the locality, and having acquainted himself with the 
circumstances permitted the brokers to freely use the street for business purposes 
as before. The Police have now started the question again all of a sudden, 
and brokers are arrested and put ontrial on a charge of causing obstruction 
to street traffic. Thisis notall. Respectable brokers, when arrested, are subjected 
to rough usage and are entirely at the mercy of the policeman’s baton. Further, 
those who are arrested are not let off after their names have been duly taken 
down, nor are they civilly escorted by the Police to the chowki, but are caught 
by the neck and dragged there like common thieves. The Police Commissioner 
should make an inquiry into the matter and prevent his subordinates from 
behaving rudely towards respectable persons under arrest for trivial offences. 
It is also to be deplored that the Magistrates who try such cases are too prone 
to rely on the evidence tendered by the Police. ‘lhe Brokers’ Association 
had better take up the matter and save the class whose interests it represents from 
wanton persecution at the hands of the Police. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed in a 
leading article endorses the request made by its correspondent. to the Police 
Commissioner for an inquiry into the matter. | 


24, Gangs of armed Baluchis are now moving in various parts of Khan. 
desh, and several complaints have reached our ears 
that these men have proved themselves a source of 
annoyance and terror to the peaceful inhabitants of 
villages in East Khandesh and other parts. The con- 
duct of the Baluchis is generally lawless and high- 
handed. ‘They seize carts in broad daylight, and 
never care to pay for the goods purchased by them. We request the Collector 
and the District Superintendent of Police to inquire into the matter and to take 
steps to prevent the annoyance caused by these Baluchi desperadoes to innocent 
villagers. 


25, One Hari Ramchandra Shinde, a local grocer, residing in Mangalvar 
Peth, Satara, died on Sunday last under suspicious 
circumstances. ‘The deceased had removed to a 
neighbouring village on account of the prevalence of 
plague in Sdtara and used occasionally to visit his 
mistress residing in the Mangalvar Peth. On the night 
on which he met with his death he was seen talking 
at 1 P.M. with some friends, His brother, who is separ- 
ated from him but resides in the same Peth, heard cries some time after this, 
but as he could not make out from what direction they came he went to sleep. 
Later on his wife and children came out of the house to answer a call of nature 
and found the deceased lying unconscious in the street. ‘l'hey raised an alarm, 
and a report was duly made to the Police. The latter arrived upon the scene 
and made a panchnama in the ordinary course and allowed the body to be 
finally disposed of. It is rumoured that the deceased had brought with him 
some cash to pay off certain debts. The Police took the statement of the 
brother of the deceased, but they should have also taken that of the deceased’s 
wife, We do not know whether the Police searched the house of his mistress. 
It is also reported that Police patrols visited the street and blew their whistle 
rather too frequently that night. It is for the Police authorities to inquire 
more fully into the matter. 


Alleged annoyauce caused 
by armed gangs of wandering 
Baluchis in Khandesh. 

Khandesh Vaibhav (120), 
Ist July, , 


Alleged death of a grocer 
at Satara under suspicious 
circumstances and a request 
to the local Police authori- 
ties to inquire into the 
matter. 


Shri Shahu (8), 6th July. 
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26. A big dacoity was committed at Kaman Mori, taluka Bassein, 
ee district Thana, on 28th December 1903. The thieves 
robbery in the Thana District. openly raided the house of a Bania and carried away 
Arunodaya (94), 3rd July. Considerable property after torturing the poor owner. 
Out of the thirteen accused, ten have been convicted 
and sentenced. This case discloses the illegal and foolish methods adopted by an 
Officer holding the position of Assistant Superintendent of Police in detecting 
and arresting offenders, The facts of the case prove the emptiness of the boast 
that under the British rule one may safely zo even to Benares with gold tied to 
the end of one’s walking-stick. ‘The simultaneous arrival by train of nine dacoits 
at Kalyan from the Ghoti station ought to have attracted the attention of the 
Police. The Police began to draw up panchanama on the very next day after 
the commission of the dacoity. If, instead of ‘doing this, they had busied 
themselves with the pursuit of the dacoits, they could have secured more stolen 
property than they actually did, but the silly practice of the Police of spending 
time in making panchnamas and reports, instead of giving chase to the thieves, 
enabled the latter to divide their booty among themselves and to proceed 
leisurely to their respective villages, \In our next issue we shall inform our 
readers how the dacoity was detectel and how the Police, in the course of 
their investigation, publicly disgraced a respectable person. 


27. Commenting on the report of Jail administration in the Bombay 
Report of Sail adusioleive- Presidency, the Praja Bandhu observes: —* No attempt 
tion in the Bombay Presi- 18 made in the report to follow the careers of the released 
dency. a prisoners with a view to show how far their incarcer- 
Praja Bandhw (4¢), 8rd ation has tended to their improvement. ‘I'he jail ought 
ors oleae deter to be a corrective, more than a itive instituti 
‘ive, punitive institution, 
and the report ought to show that this idea is kept in view by the authorities.. 
...ee... Penal diet, solitary confinement, fetters, hand-cuffing and flogging 
are the weapons used by the jail authorities in order to secure discipline 
and to enforce tasks. ‘These are all penal expedients. It does not appear that 
any positive incentives to good conduct are thought of. A system of award- 
ing marks for good conduct and good work was introduced to mect this want, 
but the Inspector-General very candidly admits that it has been on the whole 
a failure. We are not surprised at the result. ‘The posts of Superintendents of 
Jails and Prisons are not conferred, so far as we have been able to gather, for any 
superior tact or knowledge of the classes that fill the jail, nor for any proved 
ability to turn scoundrels into good men. It is therefore idle to expect any 
good resulis to flow from the present system till educated *Indians of matured 
and broad views are admitted to superior posts in the Department. 
ee The average mortality per thousand of the jail population was about 
26 in the year 1903. Those who commit offences are generally able-bodied 
men, and there seems no reason why the death-rate should be so high.......... 
In the Central Jail at Ahmedabad it appears that the longer a prisoner 
resides in the jail his chances of living get reduced. The rate of mortality 
per mille among prisoners under one year in that jail was 19, under two years 
19, under three years 3), from four to seven years 37, and above seven years 
52°6. It would be well if the Sanitary Commissioner or his Deputy is allowed 
to express bis opinion as to the sanitary arrangements in jails. We are afraid 
that he will have to spend in this direction much of the pious indignation 
that he now almost exclusively hurls against Municipalities. The fact of the 
matter is that most of the large prisons in the Presidency are made to accommo- 
date prisoners very much beyond their capacity. The worst prisons in this 
respect are those in Bombay, Yerdvda, Dharwar and Ahmedabad. It is little 
short of a public scandal that convicts should be located in prisons which are 
admittedly over-erowded.” 


28, In the course of alengthy English article on the celebration of its silver 
. ° ° pee . 6é . + 

sjargti on the celee Jubilee, the Gujardéi writes :—“ Like other Journals, 

BR lle gs hi “jubilee the Gujardti had its own troubles and tribulations, but 

and its advocacy of the if it be not cgoistical to say so, it has successfully tided 

Vongress Serer re over all difficulties and trials....... ... Lo-day is not an 

ME whos (19), 2ne Sulys occasion for indulging in boastful writing or self- 

anol praise, ‘Forgive and forget’ is a great principle in 
con 431—6 
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life, and true magnanimity lies not in raking up old sores, but in healing 
them up. But we cannot help pointing out that we have never budged an 
inch from our established policy and principles, though unworthy attempts 
have been made to terrorise us into silence by combined attacks against 
the Gujardtt here as elsewhere or by threats to boycott it and even to 
tamper with its independence in a variety of ways. Our readers are well 
conversant with the principles and policy of this paper. We are at one with 
our educated countrymen in holding that all our progress and advancement 
must be based on firm, intelligent and self-respecting loyalty to the British 
throne. At the same time we feel strongly convinced that vigilant, fearless and 
well-informed. criticism on the part of the Indian press is absolutely necessary 
both in the interests of the rulers‘and the ruled. We have consistently held 
that neither selfish opportunism nor detestable sycophancy can ever develop 
national character or advance the best interests of the country in the long run. 
The press is a potent instrument to be employed with knowledge, courage and 
wisdom both for the enlightenment of Government as well as of the Indian 
population at large, and it abdicates its true functions when for fear of © 
official or popular displeasure it ceases to be; the instructor of both by listening 
to the dictates of self-interest. We hope our readers will pardon us for 
remarking that the Congress has not had a more staunch champion than 
the Gujarati. 'That movement embodies certain great principles of national 
progress and improvement, and the future of the country very largely depends 
on the realization of the programme which the Congress has formulated. 
Our firm conviction is that India can work out her salvation only on a 
platform based upon the principle of unity of aims and aspirations, and it is 
such a catholic platform that the Congress has supplied to the various castes, 
ereeds and races in India. It is the most remarkable constitutional movement 
that has been witnessed in the history of this land, botk ancient and modern. 
It is the soundest and mpst glorious outcome of England’s enlightened rule 
in India, and it will rest with Congressmen to make the best of it by strengthen- 
ing its foundations and broadening them far and wide.” 


29. In the course of its vernacular article on the same subject the 
eee tulv.  Gweardtt observes :—India’s happiness is determined 
preted eens chiefly by two factors—loyalty and patriotism. Loyalty 
is of two kinds, genuine and meretricious. What is the line of demarcation 
between these two has been a burning question for some years past, but it has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved. 1tis also a moot point whether loyalty shoula 
have precedence over patriotism or vice virsd. Anglo-Indians and a few self- 
seeking native journalists denounce all strong criticism of Government as 
savouring of disloyalty. ‘They suppose loyalty to consist in indiscriminately 
supporting the measures of Government at whatever cost to the public interest, 
but such a notion, as everybody knows, is repugnant to the genius of British 
rule, The duties of a native journalist are twofold—to safeguard the interests 
of the subject people and to desist from writings calculated to embarrass the 
administration. We have vigorously combated for popular rights and privileges 
when these were in danger of being arbitrarily trampled upon, but we have 
never been actuated by a spirit of disloyalty to Government. We have been 
brought into conflict with varied interests, and our enemies have left no stone 
unturned to misrepresent our motives and to bring us under the cloud of 
Official distavour. ‘The editor of this paper has been represented as a prototype 
oi Mr. Tilak, and his writings have been branded as seditious. More. A 
question was asked in Parliament in 1897 if the Secretary of State for India 
was aware of the tone of thearticles appearing in our paper. In truth, however, 
we have never been so bad as we were painted. We have never cherished 
the dark design of subverting the British Government. We have rather 
consistently aimed at strengthening its foundations by pointing out its weak 
spots, ‘To oppose such measures of Government as are calculated to arouse 
dissatisfaction among the people, to lawfully agitate for the concession of 
rights and privileges which have been promised to the Indians from time to 
time by the British Government—these are the principles which we have 
steadily kept in view. These principles have been enshrined in all their purity 
in the Congress movement, and faithful adherence to them is an indispensable 
element of genuine loyalty, “2s 
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30. ‘The zamindars in Badin Taluka are at this moment between the 
devil and the deep sea. Some of them had to part 
Grievances of zamindarsin with considerable land for the new railway line for 
~— Taluka (Sind). very inadequate compensation. This was not their 
rabha't (48), 25th June, | ibaa 
Eng. cols. sole loss. In the process of land acquisition by the 
Railway Company, the boundaries of fields, &c., 
were rased to the ground, and the zamindars had to pay double the 
usual rates for their repair, the construction of the line having made 
labour dear. All this they have borne with as good a grace as they 
could, but now comes the hardest of their trials. They have received orders 
through the Revenue Department, holding them responsible for any water 
finding its way from their land into the railway pits, and these lands 
are no other than the rice-fields of Lar, the cultivation of which is 
impossible without a depth of 4 or 5 feet of water. How arbitrary and 
unjust this order is! The Railway authorities knew that they were passing 
through paddy fields and should have provided against the risk of their pits, &c., 
being flooded. Now, too, it is their own look-out to carry out what works may 
be necessary in order to prevent the water from running into the pits. The 
Collector is the natural guardian of the zamindars, and to him we appeal fora 
proper safeguarding of their interests.” 


31. ‘“ Shadipali has a travellers’ bungalow built with the money of the 
oe ee , Local Board. ‘The other day a very respectable 
natives f) usethe Traveller,’ Zamindar happened to go to Shadipali with his 
Bungalow at  Shadipali family. He repaired to the bungalow and was ready 
(Sind). to pay the charges for his accommodation, but the 
Al-Hagq (47), 25th June, Tapedar came and showed him an order signed by 
—— the Deputy Commissioner of the District prohibiting 
any native to put up at the bungalow. We do not understand why of all 
places in the world the travellers’ bungalow at Shadipali should be reserved for 
Europeans. At Kardchi, Hyderabad, Sukkur and elsewhere travellers’ 
bungalows are available to all who can pay. These places are visited fre- 
quently by Europeans, whereas at Shadipali, we suppose, very few Europeans 
have occasion to stop. It is still more incomprehensible that while the 
bungalow has been built with the money of the zamindars, they should be 
excluded from its sacred precincts. We trust the Deputy Commissioner will 
see fit to revise his order.”’ 


Education. 


32, Among the recent questions asked in Parliament regarding India 
there is one which is noteworthy on account of 

Parggg oscet . we nog A the evasive reply given to it by Mr. Brodrick. 
Parliament re an alleged in- Mr. Owen wanted to know whether the Government 
quiry by Government intothe of India had made a secret inquiry some years ago 
' political effect of English aghout the political effect of English education in India, 
— ey 7A Jal and whether the Secretary of State would lay before 
mn Ed . Parliament a summary of the opinions received from 
the various local Governments on the subject. Mr. Brodrick affected ignorance 
of any such inquiry, and adroitly diverted attention from it by referring to the 
Report of the Universities Commission and the debate in the Viceregal Council 
on the Universities Bill. ‘There are not a few English officers who think that 
the introduction of English education in India has, besides supplying qualified 
persons to hold subordinate posts under Government, given rise to a large 
class of discontented persons who cannot find employment under Government, 
but who constitute a political danger to British rule in consequence of their 
vain aspirations. To avert this danger, it is advisable, in the opinion of 
these officers, to restrict the scope of Euglish education. We cannot, therefore, 
be certain that an inquiry of the nature suggested in Mr. Owen’s question was 
never made: nay, definite information connected with such an inquiry had 
_appeared in an Indian newspaper at the time, and the statement so made with 
circumstantial detail has never been publicly and authoritatively contradicted 
on behalf of Government. One of our correspondents, too, had in the year 
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1902 drawn attention to some correspondence on the subject between the 


Viceroy and the Secretary of State. From all these things it appears highly 


probable that an inquiry of the nature suggested in Mr. Owen’s question was 
actually made, and we hope Mr. Owen will not let the Secretary of State have 
any rest until he gets at the truth about the whole question. 


33. “Our readers are aware that a committee of experts with Mr. Covern- 
ton as President has been working at Poona ata 
A suggestion-tothe Verna- thorough revision of the vernacular text-books for use 
“— pag sty (6), 6th in primary schools. ‘The old books have been well 
ide. ie alo overliauled, and every one admires the selection of 
subjects for the various books and the instructions 
furnished by Mr. Covernton to the writers employed on the preparation 
of lessons, But from what we have heard the remuneration offered by 
the committee is extremely poor, considering the nature of the work itself, 
the quality demanded and the limits of space imposed upon the writers, 
We are told that some of our Sindhi writers who are engaged in the work 
can make, on an average, about four times as much by devoting to other 
work the time, labour and ability they are giving to the Revision Com- 
mittee’s work. We know that inatask of this kind the writers are not 
to be guided by the amount of remuneration they receive, that it should be to 
them rather a labour of love, and we are very glad to find that this is actually so 
in the case of the bulk of the Sindhi writers employed. But all the same there 
should be some proportion between the labour and the remuneration. We have 
here a suggestion to make with a view to ensure the lessons being as good as 
possible. It is that the books be printed provisionally as as interleaved proof, 
about 100 copies being struck off of each—and submitted to a few experts 
and to the Press for criticism and suggestion, the names of the writers not 
being given out. This was done in the case of the religious text-books for 
the Central Hindu College at Benares and will be quite justifiable in the case 
of our text-books which will not be revised for twenty-five years to come. 
Such a course is all the more necessary in regard to Sindhi text-books, consider- 
ing that modern Sindhi literature is in its infancy, and our English educated 
Sindhis are only now learning the art of writing in their own vernacular.”’ 


Municipalities. 


34, ‘*On Tuesday last a most important motion happened to be discussed 
at the meoting of the Board of the Improvement 


Alleged laxity of the Im- myst hut it is most lamentable to notice the fate 


provement Trust in transact- 


ing public business. which overtook it. ‘he motion referred to an un- 

Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 8rd constitutional procedure, It had the closest bearing 
July, Eng. cols.; Oriental on the future career of the Trust itself... ...... And 
Review (11), 6th July. 


. yet strange to say all the Trustees, save the mover, 
forgot the solemn trust they have been charged with, forgot that they were 
independent men of position and intelligence from whom the public expects a 
free and healthy discussion of important measures......,... In an elaborate memo- 
randum, which is nothing if not brimful of facts based on official record, 
it was shown that the Chairman had seriously erred on two occasions in not 
bringing to the notice of the Board important communications of great 
public interest months after their receipt; that this perfunctory and lax 
practice could no longer be tolerated; that it was inimical to the efficient 
administration of the ‘Trust; and that it was entirely opposed to public policy. 
Though the complaint was too well-founded, we are not surprised at the 
way in which the proposal to do away with the lax and cryptic practice and 
substitute in its place an open one was thrown out. Two European Trustees 
had not the ‘conscience to vote against it. Atthe same time that conscience 
was not sufficiently educated and strong to impel them to vote for it. The 
remaining were brave enough to leave conscience alone in the matter and wag 
their consequential tongues, which only demonstrated the poverty of the 
thoughts to which they gave expression. Their great solicitude was for the 
absent Chairman, as if his conduct was under censure! It was pointed out 
that the censure lay in the practice, never mind whosoever the person respon- 
sible for it. But such was the blindness to perceive this sound argument that 
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like a flock of sheep they followed their shepherd and voted against the reform ! 
We are not surprised at this lapse which revealed what virility these so-called 
stalwarts possess in handling public affairs of pith and moment, ‘The policy 
of secretiveness which has characterised the Board, since the date of its institu- 
tion, though somewhat modified, still prevails in a large degree. But let alone 
the secretiveness of the Board. The worst sinner is the person for the time 
Fe, who presides over the Trust’s affairs, There seems to be an instinctive 
dread to face the fierce search-light of outside criticism, And there is that 
confounded and vicious bureaucratic spirit to play the autocrat. By some 
strange fatuity the Chairman, whoever he be, seems to fancy that the Trustees 
are not entitled to know anything and everything necessary for them, They 
are simply to be so many mute pawns on his chess-board.......... Here lies the 
delusion, for, asa matter of fact, the Chairman has no special powersasa mem- 
ber of the Board beyond those inherent in the members themselves and none 
more than those specially prescribed under the Act. The Trust Board is not 
a deliberative body like the Corporation. It isan executive body like the 
committee of management under the Local and District Boards Act. 
Once the Trustees grasp this difference they would soon realise that the Chairman 
of the Improvement Board cannot exercise that autocracy which he has been 
known to wield these five years past and against which two or three of the 
oldest Trustees have now and again raised their voice. But it is growing. into a 
public scandal—this autocracy and irresponsibility of the Chairman as revealed 
by the facts brought to public notice by the proposer of the motion. The sooner, 
therefore, the scandal is stopped, the better. It would be intolerable after the 
scathing exposure now made to continue this lax practice.” [The Oriental 
Review makes somewhat similar comments. | 


35. The Praja Bandhu cites some figures relating to the Municipal revenue 
and expenditure of Ahmedabad, and observes:—“ From 
Complaints against the the above figures it is quite evident that our Munici- 
Ahmedabad Municipality. pality has never spent on roads the sum realised from 
Praja Bandhu (27%), 3rd 
July, Evg. cols. the toll and wheel-taxes. At Bombay, three or four 
years back, some of the Corporators took the opinion 
of the Honourable Mr. Basil Scott, Advocate General, and in a well-reasoned 
memorandum he clearly showed that it was obligatory on the Municipality to 
spend nearly the whole revenue raised for a certain purpose on that purpose, 
and not utilize it in other departments. Do our civic fathers follow this rule? 
eee The only year in which they spent a substantial sum on roads was 1902- 
19038, and that too was under pressure from Government. Everyone in Ahmed- 
abad remembers the thundering letter of the Commissioner, N, D., dated 15th 
April 1902, running down the administration of our Municipality and the Gov- 
ernment Resolution thereon No, 4859, dated 4th September 1902. It was 
after this strong whip trom the Government that our Municipality rose to a : 
sense of its duty, It assured the Government in its report dated 13th July 1903 
that it would spend Rs. 30,000 on roads and try its best to carry out the retorms 
proposed by them in the Health Department. ‘I'his was not an assurance to the 
people, but to the Government, which could not be easily set aside. 1t seems 
that our Municipality can work well only under pressure and whips trom Gov- 
ernment. ‘The rate-payers’ humble protests and petitions can have no effect on 
it. Owing toa long and continuous process of decay the civic administration 
of Ahmedabad has become so rotten that unless those who are at the head try to 
bring about sound and solid reforms, local self-government in Ahmedabad is 
doomed for ever.” 


36. ‘ During the present week the public of Ahmedabad had to suffer very 
serious inconvenience for nearly forty-eight hours in 
Alleged scarcity of drink- consequence of the abrupt cessation cf the usual 
ing water at Ahmedabad. = water-supply. ‘This has been the result of something 
Praja Bandlu 7), r¢ yevine gone wrong with the machinery at the 
July, Hng. cols. 5 5 5 : y 
. Dudheshwar Water-works. Now, it may be asked 
whether nothing can be done to prevent such frequent accidents, which, 
strange as it may seem, almost invariably take place during the hot weather. 


con 4381—7 
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When the machinery is temporarily set right, the Municipal authorities 
believe that they have done their duty and have only to wake up when 
another accident happens. During the period that the supply of water had 
ceased the people were once more obliged to resort to wells and tanks that 
have been out of use for a number of years......... We venture to ask « hether all 
possible precautions had been taken by the responsible authorities to guarantee 
a continuance of the water-supply in this hot weather. In our opinion, the 
evil of deficient water-supply has already assumed the proportions of a scandal, 
and averse as we have always been to official interference in Municipal 
administration, we think that under existing circumstances the interference 
of the Collector would be perfectly justifiable. An independent official 
Inquiry into this important matter is badly needed in the interests of public 
health, and we, therefore, invite the attention of Mr. Doderet to it in the hope 
that he will do the needful without further delay.” 


37. .A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—Much inconvenience 

is caused to the people of Dholera during the hot 

_ Scarcity of drinking water season owing to the scarcity of drinking water. All the 

- beg Se (27), 3rd tanks in the town become dried up by the heat, while 

Faly. z the water of the wells has a brackish taste and is 

unfit for drinking purposes. The coolies make pools 

at the bottom of the tanks by digging in the mud and sell two pails of 

turbid water for one pice. The pools being very shallow, if takes a full 

quarter of an hour to fill a single pail. Itis a pity that. the people should be 

put to so much inconvenience in getting pure drinking water, although the 

Municipality receives Rs, 4,200 per annum for the repair of tanks and wells 
from the local Tank Fund. 


38. “The Kardchi Municipality has been patiently waiting for many months 
hick 6 Ga ts ee pe ge the loan the See gy ge 
and completion of the drainage system which is so 
oo nisl ay g parece sorely seed We greatly fear that the delay is due 
Municipality for improving to the instructions issued by the Government of India 
its Pare he age 4, 20 local authorities in the matter of undertaking the 
inn azette (15), th construction of works debitable to loan funds. We 
are not, of course, aware of the particular instances on 
which the Government has based its decision, but it would appear that in certain 
cases local authorities have undertaken the construction of works, forming an 
integral part of schemes involving large expenditure, from loan funds with- 
out first obtaining the approval of the authority competent to sanction the 
scheme as a whole and without making definite provision for financing 
the complete project. Government regard this practice as unsound, as the 
local authority may be committed to large expenditure against inadequate 
resources. It may thus be compelled to borrow beyond its means or abandon 
the works while still incomplete. From a general point of view the Govern- 
ment are, of course, right in being alive to, and in seeking to obviate, this 
danger. But in laying down that the application for a loan should cover the 
entire cost of the project, or so much of the cost as it is proposed to meet from 
borrowed funds, is surely too drastic a measure, Government further say that 
no expenditure should be incurred on the work until the loan for the entire 
project has been duly sanctioned, and the approval of the authority competent 
to sanction the plans and estimates has been obtained, Such a regulation laid 
down without any qualifying provisions cannot but severely restrict local enter- 
prise in regard to public works, and it appears to us that the Government 


. bas been very unwise in making a hard-and-fast rule of this kind.......... The 


Karachi drainage system is most distinctly a casein which the new ruling ought 
not to be applied.......... We most earnestly trust that Government wili lose 
no further time in sanctioning the necessary financial arrangements, thus 
allowing the work to be taken in hand. If the instructions of the Government 
of India, above referred to, have had the effect of delaying the required 
sanction, a strong representation on the part of the local Government would 
doubtless ensure this particular case being treated on its own merits,”’ 
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39. “Of late the Hyderabad Municipality has acquired an unenviable : 

_ notoriety for the antics of its members. They read 

y he ee ary a ‘2 verbose sermons to their President on his infirmities, 
Phenix (12), Ind July. bandy with each other unparliamentary expletives 
and, short of dancing waltzes and boxing one 

another’s ears, have proved themselves capable of every other conceivable frolic. 
In the administration of the affairs of the city they cannot forget private 
jealousies and prejudices. As a result very little useful business is transacted. 
A European member attending one of the Municipality meetings very rightly 
expressed his resolve no more to set his foot in the Municipal Chamber 
Time was when the Hyderabad Municipality was looked upon as second in 
importance only to the Kardchi Municipality in the whole province. But 
alas! it has now fallen from this high pedestal. We are sorry for the discredit 
thus brought to the cause of local self-government, If things continue in 
this fashion for some time there is no knowing what drastic measures the 
authorities may think it necessary to adopt to check the growing evil, We, 
therefore, feel it our duty to tender a word of advice to the civic fathers to 


mend their ways by giving up frivolity and observing the decorum expected 
of them.” 


40. A Sangli correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta as follows :— 
“Through your columns I respectfully bring to the 

P Pony sane! —" the notice of Government the illegal levy by the local 
Mahrdtta (10), ded July. Municipality of old obsolete Municipal taxes from 
the inhabitants of Sdngli. The residents are not 

willing to pay the taxes, but they are being made to pay the same by means of 
threats of distraint and sale of their moveable property, and in some cases by 
actual distraint and sale of such property by low-paid Municipal servants, The 
old taxes, it is said, were imposed long ago and sanctioned by the late Chief, 
but the records do not show the vattahukums (circular orders) issued by the 
Chief. It is thus very doubtful whether the taxes were ever formally 
sanctioned. One of the taxes now being arbitrarily recovered isthe aipatpatti 
(income-tax), which, besides being levied on very low incomes below Rs. 500 a 
year, is grossly unjust in its incidence, fora man earning Rs. 70 a month and 
the Administrator, for instance, earning Rs. 1,000 a month have to pay the same 
amount, v2z., Rs. 8 a year.......... The Municipal records are jealously guarded 
from the ken of the rate-payers, who are not allowed any access to them. 
They have therefore no alternative but to pay quietly the amounts demanded 
of them. The question, however, whether the old taxes were properly 
sanctioned or not does not arise at all and need not be considered. The 
Bombav District Municipal Act, III of 1901, was formally introduced into the 
Sangli State and is now applicable to the Sangli Municipality by a notification 
published in an Extraordinary issue of the Sdngli Gazette, dated 15th October 
1902, which when translated into English runs as under :—‘ As it has been 
considered necessary to introduce into the Sangli State the Acts herein below 
mentioned, it is hereby notified that the said Acts shall come into force in the 
Singli State with all their amendments from the Ist January 1903, and that 
thenceforward the laws, rules and circular orders which are now in force on the 
several subjects shall be null and void by this notification.’ Here follows a 
list of 25 Acts passed in the Legislative Councils of the Governor General 
of India in Council and of the Governor of Bombay in Council. Amongst 
the Acts at No. 23 is the Bombay District Municipal Act, III of 1901. 
It is evident from the above that on lst January 1908 all former laws, rules 
and circular orders on Municipal matters at Sdnglt became null and void. 
The new Act introduced took the place of the old laws, rules and circular 
orders on the subject of Municipal administration in the Sdngli State. The 
only course left open to the Sangli Municipality, therefore, was to impose 
new taxes, following strictly the procedure laid down in the above Act.......... 
It is said that the Municipality are in very great need of money to pay the 
cost of the steam-roller lately purchased and of the conversion of it 
when required into a traction engine to drag to the railway station heavy 
trucks loaded with merchant’s goods.......... This is, however, no justification 
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why money should be arbitrarily and illegally collected from poor people, 
and itis but just that the grievance should be redressed by Government as 
soon as possible,’’ 


Native States, 


41. The notification recently published in the Pdlitdna Darbars Gazette 
prohibiting visitors to the Shatrunjya hills to enter the 
The Jains and the Piliténa temples with their boots on shows that better counsels 
ge ee Bandhu (85) have at length prevailed with the Thakor Saheb of 
eoth Juno; Jain (68), 34 LPalitina in the matter of respecting the religious 
July. susceptibilities of the Jains. We are grateful to His 
Highness for his tardy attempt to conciliate the 
Jains, although woe cannot but deplore that an enlightened ruler like him 
should have so long persisted in a course of conduct which aroused such bitter 
feelings among the community. We strongly urge the Jains not to abandon 
their intention to appeal tothe Bombay Government against Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ashby’s decision in the case. The point under dispute had better be autho- 
ritatively settled once for all,so that there might be no room for further 
misunderstanding in the future. ['The Juin, on the other hand, observes :—The 
notification recently promulgated by the Pélitina Darbar 1s a disingenuous 
attempt to put the Jains off the scent. It contains no oxpression of regret for 
the offence given tothe community, nor any assurance on the part of the 
Darbar to desist from similar conduct in future. The notification has been 
cleverly worded so as to apply tothe public and not tothe Darbar, but the 
ublic, as everybody knows, have never given the least cause of complaint to the 
J ains. Lis Llighness the Thakor Saheb of Palitina is apparently bent on defying 
the community and acting on the principle that aruler can do no wrong, 
We fail, besides, to see the justification for the provision of allowing State 
officers to enter a toonk with arms for the arrest of criminals. Offenders 
against the law hardly take shelter in such a place, and even if they do they 
can be easily arrested without the aid of arms. ‘lo us it seems that there is a 
deep and unfathomable mystery lurking behind this belated notification. 
The Jains should not be deluded by it, but should porsist in their attempt to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement of the dispute. | 


42. It is the misfortune of the Jains that their shrines should be situated 
in the territory of Native Chiefs who do not pay 
Alleged pollution of the sufficient regard to their religious susceptibilities, 
Jain temples at Kumbharia Wo fervently pray that Government mivht be pleased 
in Danta State (Mahi Kantha | , oe 
Agency). to take up the control and preservation of their 
Jain (68), Srd July sacred places so that no wanton offence might be 
given to their religious feelings, We have been led 
to make these remarks by hearing of the pollution of the Jain temples at 
Kumbhiria in Dainta State (Mahi Kintha Agency). These temples are in 
close proximity to the temple of the goddess Ambaji. Lindu pilgrims to this 
latter temple offer sacrifices of goats and other animals to propitiate the goddess, 
after which they repair. to Kumbhdria and make a feast of the victims 
sacrificed in front of the Jain teraplos. ‘The religious feeiings of the Jains are 
sorely wounded by these proceedings, ‘They applied to the Fouzdar for redress, 
but he was quite powerless to do anything in the matter. The Jains should 
send a deputation to the Chief of Danta and pray for the redress of the 
grievance in question, 
3. It is notorious that while talukdars, vatandars and jagirdars under the 
wae Gas ce jurisdiction of the Agency are in a tolerably pros- 
dition of tulukdare undee  Detous state, those under the jurisdiction of District 
the jurisdiction of District Officers and Native Chicfs are grovelling in abject 
Officers and Native Chicts, = misery. ‘’alukdars who are subordinate to Collectors 
i Rated Renihe Gazette (72), have lost all their formor prestige, and being reduced 
bi to a humiliating plight have to pocket all affronts 
and indignities with a similing face. ‘lhe condition of talukdars under Native 
Chiefs is still worse, because the latter gloat over their miseries and try their 
utmost to bring about their degradation. A careful and independent inquiry 
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into the condition of the Bhayats and Mulgirashias of KAthid4wd4r and of the 
vatandars, jagirdars and talukdars of Baroda would result, we are sure, in 
many uncomfortable disclosures. ‘Talukdars in Baroda have been wantonl 
deprived of their privileges, and even of their lands and jagirs, and there is 
nobody to listen to their grievances. Even the Government declines to come 
to their rescue, because it cares more for the prestige of the Chiefs than for the 
Innocent victims of their unscrupulousness, We fear that the class of talukdars 
in Gujarét and Kathidwdr will eventually become extinct unless effective 
measures are taken in time to avert their complete ruin. We desire to draw 
special attention to the miserable condition of the talukdar’ of Lalna Mandva 
under the Baroda State. His case calls for the interference of Government, unless 
he gets justice in time at the hands of Lis Highness the Gaekwar. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44. We have received a number of letters giving accounts of the Shivaji 
coronation celebrations held at different places in the 
Shivaji coronation cele- mofussil. We reproduce briefly the substance of these 


oy a » Dhalia letters. At Sangamner (Ahmednagar) the celebration 
Kesari (118), 5th July. was held in Someshwar’s temple, and the programme 


consisted of a puran reading, a Ilari-kirtan, a mela 
procession and athletic sports. Mr. Paregaonkar, assisted by some pupils, 
exerted himself to the utmost in making the celebration a success, At Bina 
the programme of the celebration consisted of a lecture and a social gathering, 
At Sakheda (Baroda) the festival was successfully celebrated through the 
exertions of Messrs. Wamanrao Balvant and Narayan Balkrishna, At Ratndziri, 
Mr, Damle, pleader, took the lead in the celebration, and Mr. J. N. Limaye, 
B.A., LL.B., delivered a lecture on “ Hero Worship.’ At Kolhapur the celebra- 
tion was held at the Laxmiprasad theatre and also in two or three other places 
in the city. At Dhulia it was held under the auspices of the Satkaryottejak 
Mandali, and a few sacred relics of Ramdas, such as his sword, wooden slippers, 
&c., were exhibited to the people. 


45, The silver jubilee of the Gujardl: was celebrated in Bombay with great 
Account of the celebration ¢¢/@¢ on Saturday last at Chinibaug. ‘The functionwas 
of the silver jubilee of tho attended by the leading representatives of the various 


Gujarati in Bombay. native communities, Deputations of Hindu gentlemen 
Bombay Fo wateng 0), from the mofugsil for offering conyratulations to the 
Pe oh yi Gujardts (19), editor of the newspaper were also present. Con- 


gratulatory telegrams and letters were sent on thi 
occasion by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, His Highness the Gaekwar, the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyebji, the Honourable Nawab Sayad Muhammud, Mr. 
Stanley Reed of the Times of India, Mr, B. G. Tilak, &c., while congratulatory 
addresses were presented to the editor, Mr. Ichharam Desai, by the public of 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, Baroda, Jundgadh, Jamnagar, Visinayar, Patan,’ 
Indore, Akola, Ajmere, Rutlam, Cambay, Agra, &c. The Uonourable Sir P, M. 
Mehta, who was in the chair, in opening the proceedings observed that there 
was a special appropriateness in his presiding on the occasion, bevause first 
he was a Gujarati of the Gujaratis, and secondly, because he had defended 
and secured the acquittal of Mr. Ichharam in the Surat liots case and thus 
preserved him for the celebration. He remarked that the Gujardti had supplied 
a long-felt want in native journalism in the Presidency, and that its policy, 
which the speaker had closely watched, was throughout one of loyal patriotism. 
The paper, he said, had ardently and consistently supported the principles of 
the Indian National Congress, and he wished it continued and increasing 
success. Mr. Narayan Vishnu Gokhale, Editor of the Knglish columns of the 
Gujardti, who followed, quoted Napoleon’s saying that four hostile newspapers 
were more to be dreaded than a hundred thousand bayonets, and observed that 
the Press was a growing force in India, although it did not in the present 
circumstances of the country sway the influence which it commanded in tlie 
West. He dwelt on the importance of independent and fearloss criticism of 
Government, and observed that the writings in the Gujurdti had always been 
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inspired by a high ideal of duty and journalistic responsibility, The MHonour- 
able Mr. G, K. Parekh spoke of the Gujardti in terms of high praise, and 
wished every success to the journal. He was followed in the same strain’ by 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, the Honourable Mr. Dikshit, the Honourable Mr. 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, the Honourable Mr, G. K. Gokhale, Mr. D. E. Wacha, 
Dr. A. G. Viegas ond others. Mr. Ichharam Desai rose to thank the assembly 
for cordially loafoe gros. in the celebration. Heremarked that as editor of 
the Gujardti ho had striven to the best of his ability to espouse the interests of 
the country and place before the reading public the truth of important Indian 
problems, Mr. Amarchand Pammar then recited some verses in Hindi in 
honour of the occasion, and the gathering soon after dispersed. 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th July 1904, 
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nastha Brahman); 28. 


F — Ismail K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
| Néndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 48 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 35. 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 

Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Editions Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
GusaRATI—continued. | 
63 | Deshi Mitra oes -oo} Surat .. | Weekly... —_...|, Kashid#s Bhagv4ndés; Hindu (KA&chia, i.e] 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44, 
64 | Din Mani... «+>! Broach ... oe ieee | Seamer 000 “or Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 25. 
65 | Fursad ove -| Bombay ... .| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 45 ... sea 725 
66 | Gap Sap eee A tas --| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. ove 800 
67 | Hitechchhu see --.| Ahmedabad ~.../ Weekly ... -«| Kadlidads Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 350 
68 | Jain eee Do. ae as ’ — _ Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 

69 | Jam-e-Jahanooma .| Bombay ... Do, ..| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 «| 1,000 
70 ~+| Kaira Vartaman ... ooo} KBITA eee as we .| Kahandeés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 

71 =| Loka Mitra «++, Bombay... w»| Bi-weekly we8 sc ae. 
72 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ..., Sadra || Wecklyeee oes oe at. ik Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia d00 

| Brahman); 45. 
73 | Navadri Prakash ... ooo Navsiri ... Do. ...| Rustarnji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... 800 
74 |Nure Elam se eos Bombay ... .| Monthly... ve Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 38 600 
75 |Ny4dyadarshak ... eos’ Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly sd Gatilal Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdlil 150 
ee Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
76 | Praja Mitra »-»| Kardchi... .| Bi-weekly eee} Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 279 
77. «(| Praja Pokar in gil surat... | Weekly ... ea Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 500 
78 | Prak4ash and Gadgadat ” Bombay... Do. : Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,000 
| | 88. 
79 | Punch Dand vee Do. Do. ...| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| |: Mee 
80 | Samsher Bahadur... cos: Ahmedabad =... Do. aoe .. Saviibhai Riichand; Hindu (Shravak 159 
| | Bania) ; 62. 
81 | Sanj Vartaman .--/ Bombay... coe) Daily — see .«.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 0,500 
| (1) Ardeshir Byramyji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
82 | Sind Vartaman see} KarAchi ... | Weekly ee .| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
83 | Stri Bodh ... coe eos, Bombay — ...| Monthly »»»| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 500 
84 |Surat Akhbar — oe. int ETRE cs »..| Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 49 ... a 300 
85 Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha a a ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hi:.ciu (Bania) ; 175 
36. 
HINDI. 
86 | Pandit eee io} Poona eve vo., Weekly os -.| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu ‘iia 200 
| jari) ; 42; and larabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
gy | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... oP oe |” eee .| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar! 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. 
KANABESE. 
Digvijaya ... «  re|Gadag w.  ..., Weekly...  ...|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
88 igvijay (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
g9 | Karnatak Vritta «. ».| Dharwar osc) 200, © ces ..((1) Shivram Mahddev Krdnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brabman) ; 34, 
(2) Annacharya baldcharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Braliman) ; o4, 
90 | Loki Bandhu_.. oe eS ee ey ee ea .|Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 160 
: } (Deshasth Brahman); 41. . 
91 | Loka Mitra sii »--| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... »..|Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). | Brahman) ; 28. 
92 | Rajahansa... coe »».| Dharwar ar an eke | Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| h4da Brahiaan); 41. | 
93 | Rasik Ranjini... eal Gadag oo pee BS eis eve| Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman); 41. | 
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94 | Arunodaya sive coe], EURO ens ooo] Weekly roe ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 600 
| Brahman). 
95 | A’rydvart ... ae wel APUELIG - vec wa ae om eo! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 
 shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 
96 | Bakul ves vee | Ratn4giri it De Ce | .| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
97 | Belgaum Samiichdr bel Belgaum... EN a o| | Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
| | 41. 
98 Bhn’‘t ois ee «| Bombay .. | Monthly see Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
— (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
99 sramhodaya Re ...| Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... | Nera@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada A50 
Ryvhman); 51. 
100 | Chandanshu ove vos! Tasgaon ... aa Oe eas | Remchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Jlindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
101 | Chandrakéint ae ...| Chikodi .., oS a0. iis ject anesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | dawan Brahman) ; 40, 
102 | Chandrodaya eas ee) Chiplun ve OG Sa: See 2 | Sadewshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpiwan 276 
| Br: ‘hinan) 5 AQ, 
103 | Chikitsak ... ae »» Belgaum aco Ee on se Abdéji Ramchanara Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—7J0 
| | AY, 
104  Chibeaunte coe ini WAPOA. it OS wei Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Vrihman) ; 38. 
105 | Dakshin Vritta ...| Kolhapur ec DOs es vee} Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chindra- 100 
| | | sceniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
106 | Deshakélavartam4n ...( Brandol ... + re | Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brihman) ; 32. 
107 | Dharma... wes el WE eee us i ee Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpaiwan 200 
; Brithman) ; 48. 
108 | Dharwar Vritta ... ees} Dharwar re Ps ani Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 
109 Dnyin Sagar» .., Ph Kolhapur Rie 2 eae : Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 300 
| man); 40. 
110 | Windu Punch ce oc) SI os ‘as ak een ...| Krishné “ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
| rahiman); 37- 
lil ( Jagadddarsh sis ...| Ahmednagar oe} D0. ove ..| Kashinath PBahirav Limaye; Hindu = (Chit- 322 
ees | ; piwan Brahman); 51. 
)12 | Jagadhitechehhu sas inf PONE at ee au ..) Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa-| 2,500 
| wan Brahman) ; 74 
Ls | Jagatsamachar ... cost TRMDE sce eck. ae ee) Trimbak A’baji R4ajo;  Windu  (KAyasth 500 
| | | Prabhu) - 4(). 
ll4 | Kal ua ane sit VOOM: sus re DO. ux ie Shivrim Mahddev Para inype, M.A.; JIlindu} 6,700 
& (Chitpawan Brahman); 3 
116 | Kalvataru. ae? a Sholapur sais ie ses | Govind Nairayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| srthiman); 45, 
116 ae ae — Poonases Ce ee 3) Seer Ndrdyan Apte; Windu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| Brahman) ; 37. | | 
117 | Keral Koil as ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly | Krishnaji Nar4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda}| 3,000 
| Brahman) ; 49. 
138 | Kesari _,.. ve —) Peon: ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA. LGB.; Hindu} 24,500 
| (Chitp4awan Brahman); 47. 
119 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... et Gee | auese ..| Bhau Raéoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
pose Brahinan) ; 26. , 
120 | Khandesh Vaibhav ee | eee ee ee) eee ..| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
: | 
| Brdhinan) ; 39. | 
121 | Lokamata .. iin .. Vengurla ie: ee ee ..., Ramkrishna Gop4&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
| | Brahman) ; 27. 
122 | Makdrdshtra Vritta 4, Sétdra .., «| Dow... —_...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Mar4tha);} 160 
| 38. 
123 | Moda Vritta....4 eet | eeeeep my Gee ° "ee a Kaéshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
124! Mumbai Punch ... so) Boomaya Cileiea BROiniy ee ee , eee 
a virl), 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav .. Bombay... of OY cc .-| Ganesh Keshav Warandikar; Hindu (Chit-} 1,600 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav es oe gles ...| Weekly ... “i Do. do. wa hee 
127 | Nagar SamA&chér.., cae Ahmednagar Me ie | “eee Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (fulmali); 47... 100 
128 | Nasik Vritta .o.| Nasik... ees one = Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
| | Brahinan) ; 28 
129 | Nip4ni Vaibbhay ... me Nipani .., wt a oe .. Vishnu Rémchandra —Vijéparkar ; Hindu £0 
sii | (Deshastha Brahman); 50. _ 
130 | Nydy Sindhu —,,, «+ Ahmednagar ...{ Do ... vee) Wiinan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth ANG 
| ~ Brahman) ; 30. 
131 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpr von Dor---wws ae a Kasiax. Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan "5 
ae | Brahman) ; 
182 | Pandkari Mitra ... a i ¢ z il ves Govind Saitharésn Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
. | Br4biman) ; 41. 


| (Shaik); 36. 


: | 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. “i ‘“s 
MaristTHi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav... -+»| Poona e+e] Weekly oo .| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brihman); 35. 
154 | Prabodh Chandrika .o-| Jalgaon -.. ja bee | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
BrA4tman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod sai «| Islampur jen > BS w. Ramchandra Nériyan Kashalkar; Windu 300 
| (Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Raghav Bhushan... e.| Yeola | ae “ Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardesh1) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitra ve ...| Malegaon coo] DO, . Balchand Hir&chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
bee? 
138 | Satya Sadan | Alibay coe} §=Do. wee R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
359 | Satya Shodhak ... ooo} Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Nara4yan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 
| | Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Sh&ahu Vijay eee ., Kolhapur Do. -«+| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
| man); 80. 
141 | Sholépur Samachar eee} ShHolapur Do. »+-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... -»| Shrigonda 3 ae a Baldbhai Janubhat; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| 43. 
143 | Shri Shahu eee see] ALATA dea ee: oe we Virsan Hart Dhavle ; Windu (Deshastha Bréih- 100 
| man); 22. 
144 | Shabh Suchak vl Ge. ws jek ee we Vishnu Niardyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| | Brahman); 30. 
146 | Sumant mee. eo ccc} Do. a ee Mahidey Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
| | tha Bréhman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilas see eee} Kolhapur a . Shankar Kaghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
| piwan Brahman); 49. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... as eee} Nandurhbar a ai ... Saddshiv Viman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
oe | Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar —...| Bombuy... ‘| Monthly... ve (1) Vindeak Balkrishna Nadkarni vb ine 600 
((2)) Rémkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar ; 
: | Pindu (Gaud Saraswat Grdlinan). 
149 | Vrittasar ... cen coo) Wat) ose soe Weekly .., .. Lakshman Mahitdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brihinan) ; ol. 
150 | Vritta Sudha eos ooe| Sutara eee sak Se a Taxman Vaman Khatavicar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
'  Brihinan) ; 33. 
| 
151 | Vydpari ive cee ssl ROOME ine coe! D0 we Nina Didajyi Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- AN) 
. | man); 38. 
| | 
, SINDI. | 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ee} Karachi... ‘| Weekly ... ee Dharinsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ,., 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam oo onl BAe Do. coe Mirza Mahoined Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; io 
6B. 
154 | Sind Sudhar soe or ee oe Do. a KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 500 
155 | Sookree... nse vee] DO. ae Do. a Jhwuatmal Lilehand; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
| 
Urpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal eee| Bombay ‘| Monthly ..| Mahamed Ali <Anvar Ali; Muhamimadan} 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. ave ++! Weekly ceo | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
| : Muhammadan ; 50. 
158 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. eee eee Do. em , atiieataaia | eee 
159 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbar vee] DO. ooo 0! Daily ce .| Hakin Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 400 
Muhammadan,; 00. 
169 Tejarati Gazette see coe} D0, ove ee} Month yee ... Muhaminad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 50C 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
16l Tohfa-i- Deczan eee eee Poona eee eee Weekly —- ay Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan | 200 
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MARA’'THI AND KA’/NARESE. 


162 | Chandrike ,,, o0e eo] Bagalkot we.| Weekly eae soo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 82. 


ManrAtut Anp URpu. 


163 | Champavati ave »..| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... »+| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahinan) ; 36. 
164 | Gulbarga Sam4char ...| Gulbarga (do.) vee) a .++| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 4,5. ; 
| PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
165 | A Luz ii ‘ss ...| Bombay... oe Weekly... ee} Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ii ane 700 


Notes.—.\. The notices froin the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by thc Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a@ (4 = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of cach newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guarantecd as accurate, and in some instanecs must be regarded with caution. 
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Politicos and the Public Administration. 


1. Over seventy thousand rupees have up to date been paid into the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Bombay, as contributions to 

Exhortation to the péople the Japanese Fund. Of this amount, one thousand 
ag a yp rupees have been collected through the medium of 
waa” . this paper. The collections at Calcutta, Lahore, 
Kesaré (118), 12th July. | Indore and other places in India are also included in 
the above amount of Rs. 70,000. A larger amount 

should surely have been collected from the whole of India, considering the extent 
of sympathy evoked in this country for Japan. In the China war, the Maharaja 
Scindia alone had contributed an hospital ship at a cost of ten lakhs of rupees. 
If a wealthy Native Chief were to do likewise at the present juncture and send 
an hospital ship for Japan’s aid, we do not think any political objection would 
be raised to such a course. Japan is Englan/’s ally, and in England itself 
subscriptions are being raised for the Japanese Fund. Under these circum- 
stances, it will not be right on the part of our Native Chicfs to stint their philan- 
thropy. A similar thing might be said of our well-to-do classes and merchant- 
princes. Most of the subscriptions acknowledged in the Kesari have come 
from middle class people. If the well-to-do class amongst us were to follow 
the example of their middle class brethren, the Fund will be materially enriched, 
and we shall at the same time get the credit of having rendered adequate 
assistance to our Asiatic brethren, the Japanese. We, therefore, once more 


suggest to our countrymen that they should not miss this opportunity of aiding 
Japan. 


2. The Khans of Mongolia had once conquered not only Russia but 
even Hungary and other Kuropean countries, Even 
Comments on the depend- at the present day the Asiatics are so overwhelmingly 
ea eH oF Rae superior to the Europeansin point of numbers that they 
runodaya (94), 10th : , . 
July, can drive the latter out of Asia by merely pelting them 
with stones. In point of spiritual wisdom, too, the 
Asiatics are far ahead of the European nations. It may he said, however, that 
they have deteriorated physically, but then the same consideration must apply 
to Kuropeans, because both obey the same natural laws. Is the supremacy 
of Europeans, then, due to their mechanical inventions? This cannot be 
true either, because they have not kept these inventions to themselves, nor 
excluded the people of other continents from sharing in the results thereof, 
Have not the Mulla of Somaliland and the Lamas of Tibet been able to arm 
their followers with weapons of the latest European manufacture ? Why should 
Asiatics then remain in a state of bondage? ‘The usual answer is that their 
subjection is due to their effeminacy. This cannot, however, be true. 
Do we not see in the present Russo-Japanese war that the Japanese are profiting 
immensely by the blunders of the Russians, though the latter are far more . 
experienced in the art of warfare than the Japanese, who are quite a young 
nation P We shall now take a somewhat odious illustration. Some young men 
in Poona took to athletics and sword exercise some ycars ago and ultimately 
murdered two Europeans. As the English have disarmed us, we have no trace 
of heroism left in us. But then how were the sons of a mere religious preacher 
able to perpotrate a deed like the above? ‘The only explanation is that the 
will of the Creator is all-powerful and prevaiis everywhere. 


3. ‘The Kdl publishes a lengthy account of a strange museum of historical 

| relics alleged to have been establisned by a Moslem 

A epee of European  desperado, who is represented as having built up a vast 
cal (1d 4) "th tals. and powerful kingdom in North India with the aid of 
dacoits, highwaymen, thugs and other bad characters. 

The paper writes :—It is well-known that before the establishment of British 
ascendancy in India the thugs worea constant source of terror to all travellers, 
whom they waylaid on the roads and plundered ruthlessly. ‘Thanks to the rail- 
ways constructed in India by our rulers, such atrocities have now become things 
of the past. ‘The thugs have been suppressed by the British just as small fish are 
devoured by large ones. ‘The people of India are highly grateful to the British 
for stamping out thugs, who have like smaller constellations been absorbed in the 
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white light of the sun of British rule. But we still hear weird stories of thugs.. 
We shall briefly relate one of these. There wasa thug named Husain, who at 
one time attained great distinction among his fellow-thugs, He originally hailed 
from Constantinople. He was from his early youth fond of acquiring regal power 
and used to cherish wild dreams of conquest. But as his designs became known 
to the Sultan of Turkey, he was condemned to work for life as a galley slave. 
His ship was once caught in a storm at sea and he was picked up by a French. 
ship bound for India. He made friends with the French Captain and was initi- 
ated by him intothe European art of acquiring dominion in the Hast. The Cap- 
tain explained to him how Europeans pretended at first to land in an Eastern 
country on a purely commercial mission, how at other times they professed pro- 
selytising zeal, how on occasions they did not hesitate to violate treaties and 
to pillage and murder men, and how they took advantage of internecine quarrels. 
Husain’s zeal was fired by what the Captain told him and he determined upon esta- 
blishing a kingdom in India by following the self-same tactics. He succeeded 
marvellously in his enterprise and bethought himself of making a collection of 
historical relics. He proceeded about this task in a queer fashion. Instead of 
following the usual plan of bringing together old weapons and other curiosities, 
such as the crowns and jewelry of vanquished potentates, he delighted in gather- 
ing together the heads and limbs on which the articles were originally worn so. 
as to make the museum as realistic as possible. He invited the French, who by 
the time had succeeded in establishing their dominion in the south of India, and 
showed them his weird museum, They stood aghast at the spectacle of rotting 
limbs and severed heads of human beings adorned with crowns and jewelry, and 
reproved Husain for his satanic instincts and barbarous butchery, He calmly 
retorted, however, that the Europeans were guilty of similar brutality, though they 
preferred to conceal it from the pubic gaze as much as possible. He added that 
it did not lie in the mouths of Europeans to express their horror at the sight pre- 
sented to their eyes, when they themselves acquired power and dominion by 
acts of plunder and butchery. He was disgusted with the refined hypocrisy of 
European conquerors and laid down his sceptre on the spot. He caused the 
heads and limbs of his victims to be burned in a holocaust and allowed the 
articles of jewelry, &c., to be appropriated by any who could lay his hands upon 
the same. ‘The French and the Portuguese at once surrounded the place with 
a military cordon and made themselves masters of Husain’s collection of 
precious relics. Husain himself turned his back upon the world and spent the 
remainder of his days as a pious recluse. 


4, All hopes of a speedy termination of the Tibet expedition are now 
scattered to the winds. It is futile to discuss at this 


Tibet Mission. stage the justice or expediency of despatching a 
PY ges de (89), (38), ‘Peace Mission ’” to Tibet, but the question of more 
12th July, Eng. vole. - immediate concern is, who should bear the cost of the 


expedition? Surely India will gain nothing by 
the expedition. It was sent simply to uphold British prestige and to 
further the interests of the British nation. It is therefore in the fitness 
of things that .the cost of the expedition should fall upon the British. 
Exchequer. The total amount spent up till now upon the peaceful 
mission is stated by Mr. Brodrick to be £308,000. ‘lo this is to be 
added a monthly estimated charge of £50,000. Of course, this estimate will, as 
is usual in such cases, be exceeded, and we cannot be sure how much the total 
outlay will amount to betore the mission returns to India. What a vast 
amount of practical good could have been achieved if the colossal sum spent 
on a project of annexing Tibet to the British dominions had been utilised for 
industrial purposes or for carrying out some administrative reform. We, 
therefore, hope that strenuous efforts will be made to move the British public to 
spare India this heavy and inequitable burden. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes 
in a somewhat similar strain.| 


5. A few years agoan English officer collected 18 kinds of wild foud-stufis, 

_ upon which the poor famine-stricken people in this Pre- 

Por soeeeene of Bri-  sidency managed to subsist during the year of famine, 
Arunodaya (94), 10th July, nd sent the same to England for chemically ascertain- 
ing the value of each of these stuffs as human food. 
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The results of the analyses are now published for general information, We 
cannot but be grateful to our rulers for such acts of kindness. But we should 
not at the same time forget that the country has been so impoverished by the 
avarice and hard-heartedness shown by Englishmen in governing it that a single 
year of famine is enough to make our people utterly helpless. Had it not been 
for the unduly heavy assessments on land and the export of corn from the country 
by European companies like Messrs. Ralli Brothers & Co. the people would not 
have been driven to destitution at the first onset of scarcity. It seems to be 
the idea of our rulers that they have every right to exploit the resources of the 
country for their own profit. Unless they give up this idea, or unless we ourselves 
begin to assert our own rights and privileges, there is no chance of any 
amelioration of our condition. 


G6. Our rulers have latterly grown very selfish and have developed an inordi- 
ae nate ambition to aggrandise the Empire and to secure 
h: Capacity of natives to hold every possible comfort to their fellow-countrymen. 
igh ad:ainistrative posts. : 
Shri Saydji Vijay (42), Such was not the case half a century ago. In these 
9th July. 2 days Viceroys and Governors were inspired with the 
noble ambition of bettering the condition of those 
committed to their care, and were never inclined to selfishly underestimate the 
capacity of natives to act in positions of trust and responsibility. Sir Stafford 
Northcote declared from his seat in Parliament that the reason why Muham- 
madan rule lasted fora long time in India was that the Moghul emperors 
admitted Hindus to the highest posts and thereby won the approbation of the 
subject-race. Le exhorted the British to follow the same example and win 
over to their side the sympathies of their Indian subjects by appointing capable 
and talented natives to the highest offices in the State. We believe that this is 
a sufficient answer to the charge of incompetency brought against natives by 
Lord Curzon and others of his ilk. Even our late Secretary of State, Lord 
George Hamilton, recently admitted that the Indians were fully equal to Euro- 
peans in point of courage and intellectual capacity. Inthe face of such asser- 
tions by two eminent British statesmen, the caarge of inelliciency hurled against 
us by our present rulers utterly falls to the ground, and the motive with which 
it is preferred becomes palpably clear. 


7. “It is now nearly twenty years since we learnt to hold Congresses and to 
ventilate our grievances in the most approved consti- 

_ Methods of political agita- tutional manner. If some dispassionate observer were 
geet 10th July; "OW to turn his gazo at the present political situation 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), 16th Of the country and to scrutinize what amount of good 
July, Eng. cols. the Congress propaganda has done generally, he would. 
find that the agitation has effected but little change 

in the political atmosphere of the country. We are often reminded by 
friendly critics of the fact that twenty years is but a short period of time 
in the life of a nation, and we must not expect startling results. within 
such a short interval. This is certainly a very comforting assurance, and 
if we were disposed to attach much importance to it we might as well, like 
avowed fatalists, fold our hands and patiently await what a civilised and 
patriarchal foreign Government will in its wisdom deem fit to do with 
the administrative machinery of the country. But, in our opinion, it 
will be more profitable to inquire if so far we have advanced on the right 
track, and whether, having regard to the poor results of our political agitation, 
we cannot hit upon any new idea which will enable us to achieve the object we 
have in view with appreciably greater celerity. if so long our efforts 
have only- been misdirected, the sooner we change our tactics and once 
for all renounce the present ineffectual methods of political agitation, the 
better prepared we shall find ourselves to face the real question at issue and to 
attempt its speedy solution. In the first place, we must make clear what 
we are aiming at. If our interpretation of the aims of the Congress 1s correct 
we may take it that all right-mindel Congressmen are aiming at securing 
autonomy for our country, so far as such autonomy is consistent and com- 
patible with the stability of the British Empire,......... Lhe main object 
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is to secure what Mr, Digby and Mr. Dadabhai Navroji were recently pleased 
to call ‘practical self-government.’ If our final goal is ‘ practical self- 
government’ or as much autonomy as is consistent with the stability 
of the British rule, we must enquire if the methods we have hitherto 
been following are in any way calculated to enable us to reach that 
goal. In our opinion these yearly assemblies in which we do nothing 
beyond giving annual expression of opinion on a number of questions 
in detail are hardly fitted to cope with the difficulties that are lying in 
OUP POU. cer s..e.s Some public speaking may be necessary. But it must always 
be followed by vigorous action, and unless patriots exert themselves all the year 
round in practical work of some kind orvother calculated to be of practical use to 
the country, all our endeavours will come to naught, and we shall only succeed 
in making ourselves a bye-word for political incompetency and imprudence. 
The Congress propaganda has now come to such a pass that many of its ardent 
supporters have become sceptical as to the length of time during which they 
will be able to work on the present lines without in any way sacrificing the 
dignity and magnitude of the work. Already such a big province as 
the Punjab has openly rebelled and seceded from the ranks of tue Con- 
gress, and were it not for the happy stroke of good fortune by which 
the Congress succeeded in tacking on to its skirts the charms of the 
Industrial Exhibition, we are doubtful if other provinces would not 
have also followed suit. Indeed it is time that Congressmen indulged in 
a little searching of hearts and investigated the need for turning a new 
leaf in their methods of advancing our country’s cause. ‘T’o do this a little 
‘plain-speaking will, of course, be necessary. Even though in the early Congress 
days there may have been some people who, confident in their new-born 
enthusiasm of achieving all they had set their hearts upon in a generation 
or two, worked incessantly year in and year out in the Congress cause, 
it must be frankly confessed that the popular assembly has now become a 
yearly festival and a social gathering of barristers, pleaders and journalists. 
Thus it is fast losing whatever political significance it once possessed and 
now only serves the purpose of a national social gathering on a large scale. 
People nowadays are more chary of giving subscriptions and donations 
to the Congress funds, and'the first difhculty that 1s staring the Congress leaders 
in the face is about the sinews of war. Of course, it is difficult to find fault 
with the people who refuse to contribute to the funds which are mainly 
expended on a four days’ oratorical show, which no doubt affords a few 
hours’ intellectual treat to the audience of English-knowing Indians who flock 
to the Congress pavilion.......... If practical results are to be achieved there 


_ consider the question of reform with earnestness? From all sides people have 


begun to ask for sober, earnest, practical work. Speech-making cannot now 
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satisfy them, and the scathing criticism of the Mahrdtta should persuade the 
leaders of the movement to arrest its wild career which will otherwise lead to 
ruin and destruction.’’ 


8. The question why the Congress agitation has yet borne no fruit, 

Kesari (118), 12th Jul though the movement has been in existence for the last 

. twenty years, is just now engaging public attention 
in India. It is certainly true that the Congress propaganda i is showing no signs 
of vigorous growth, nay, it seems to be stunted. One of the principal causes of 
this deplorable state of things is the lukewarm attitude of our Congress leaders. 
They have hitherto been following the methods of constitutional agitation with 
a view to secure political rights for the people from Government, but the 
energy, enthusiasm and undaunted spirit of perseverance and self. sacrifice, 
which are absolutely essential for attaining our goal, are sadly lacking among 
our leaders. How can we expect to ameliorate the degraded condition of 30 
crores of human beings without the hearty co-operation of staunch, zealous and 
self-sacrificing leaders? As it is, the ranks of our public leaders are being 
constantly thinned by death or by the elevation of some of them to high posts 
under Government. The bait of a title is enough to make others secede 
from the movement, A few are in doubt as to whether industrial or social 
reform should have priority over political reform. In our opinion, we ought 
to strive after each of these reforms simultaneously. It is idle to enter into 
subtle discussions about the relative merits of each. It is a pity that instead 
of showing steady activity in all directions, our leaders should lose time in such 
futile discussions. 


9, In the matter of political agitation we imitate the methods of our 
British rulers, but it is needless to point out that 
there is a very great difference between our condition 
and theirs, ‘They enjoy the blessing of political in- 
dependence, while we are a subject race. It is thus 
clear that a plan of campaign which is effective in the case of the British public 
will not necessarily be soin our case. We must, therefore, change our tactics of 
political agitation to suit our peculiar circumstances. In the first place, our 
activity in such matters is fitful and spasmodic instead of being continuous 
and untlagging, Our Congress meets for a few days in a year, when our 
public leaders declaim vociferously upon the grievances of the people to their 
heart’s content and then go to sleep till the next session of the Congress. The 
masses are still in utter ignorance of the Congress movement. The spirit of 
self-sacrifice, too, is lacking woefully among our public men, and as long as 
Weare not ‘prepared to make heavy sacrifices to promote our country’s welfare, 
it is idle to hope for success to the Congress cause. Of all the Presidents 
of the Congress, only two, viz., Messrs. Dadabhai Navroji and Dutt, have been 
working incessantly, and if we were to foilow their example, our efforts are sure 
to be crowned with success. Mr. Dutt agitated the question of the land revenue 
system in India with such dogged perseverance that Government were forced 
to reply to his contentiuns. ‘There must be many more like him among us, and 
then only our agitation will bear any fruit. So long as the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for promoting the public weal is not sufficiently developed among us, 
our political aspirations are bound to remain ungratified, [The Prekshak 
writes :—We deal with too many questions at a time at our political gatherings. 
Our energies are thus frittered away ona number of objects and do not bear 
any fruit. We shall, therefore, act wisely in concentrating our efforts on one 
subject as suggested by Messrs. Digby and Dadabhai. It isto be hoped that 
the Congress leaders will carefully bear the above advice in mind. | 


10. The Kesari quotes the purport of the speech made by Mr. Gibbs, 
Collector of Dhirwar, ata public gathering recently 

poco er a Beet ae — held in that town for ceiebrating the King’s birthday 
Pe pray eng Birch ais “Dar- (vide paragraph 21 of Weekly Report No. 27 ) and 
ll GEN comments on it as follows:—The Collector of 
Keeari (118), 12th July. Dharwar gave a free rein to his tongue on the occasion 
and addressed a homily to native journalists, though, of 


course, not in his official capacity but merely as an “ English gentleman. ”” We 


Shri Sayajt Vijay (42), 
9th July; Prekshak (46),12th 
July. 
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think, however, the exhortation was ill-considered and entirely irrelevant to the 
occasion. We fail to see why Mr. Gibbs, who sets a high value upon the liberty 
of the Press, should have fallen foul of native journalists because they always 
criticise the measures of Government. In the first place, liberty of the Press is 
in India no longer a valuable boon, of which Government officers might be 
legitimately proud. When the law of sedition and the Official Secrets Act 
have between them thoroughly gagged the mouths of journalists, it is 
futile to make any pompous parade of the liberty enjoyed by the public 
press in India. It is ridiculous and somewhat inconsistent on the part 
of Mr. Gibbs to make much of this liberty on the one hand, and to reprove 
journalists for their outspoken criticism of the acts of Government on the other. 
What are the newspaper editors to do if they are not to criticise the acts of Gov- 
ernment ? The authorities that be do not give them frequent opportunities to 
belaud the actions of Government. In other words, there are few acts of Gov- 
ernment which deserve universal commendation in the public press, nay, 
Government have no respect for public opinion and care little for the criticisms 
appearing in newspapers, ‘They have not even the desire to introduce reforms into 
the administration in accordance with the wishes of the people. Under these 
circumstances, it is a sign of hypocrisy to proclaim to the world that native 
journalists do not co-operate with Government. If Government wish that all 
their legislative and executive measures should be cordially welcomed by the 
Native Press without a word of protest against the high-handed doings of 
their officers, all we can say is that it will be long before that wish is gratified. 


11. ‘Inthe general awakening which we are witnessing in the whole 
meee — Indian community it is but ratural to expect that 
Mahar cosine to His ‘he Mahars also should bestir themselves for the 
Excellency the Governor. advancement of their own interests, Recently a 
Mahrdtta (10), 10th July; petition signed by about 1,600 Mahars has been 
Prekshak (40), 12th July; forwarded to the Government of Bombay. The 
a en eee petitioners request the Government to lend a helping 
re hand in raising the status of their community. The 
Mahars, of course, represent the lowest rung of the social ladder, and it is a sign 
of the times that even they should be destrous of availing themselves of the 
opportunities which are open to them under a foreign regime. The Mahars, so 
far as we are aware, make very excelient soldiers. As far back as 1857 they 
rendered excellent military service to the British Government. When they were 
first debarred from joining the army we do not know. But the petitioners say 
that the army is now barred to them and that they are reduced to the condition 
of menials. We donot know why Government should not form separate regi- 
ments to be recruited solely from the Mahar community. In their petition the 
Mahars, of course, claim some share of Government employ, but they are 
lageing hopelessly behind all other Indian communities and we are doubtful if 
Government will ever grant this part of their prayer. ‘The Mahars by immemo- 
rial tradition are best fitted to perform the duties of village watchmen, and 
if they are allowed to join the police force, they would render a very good 
account of themselves. We do not know who the Brahmin Magistrate was 
who had in these days of social equality the temerity to convict a Mahar 
for polluting a public spring by his mere touch. But the conviction was 
fortunately reversed by the High Court, Even if all the prayers contained 
in the petition are not readily conceded by the Government, we would like at 
any rate to strongly back up the claims of the Mahars for due recognition 
from the Military authorities. 1{ there are already regiments solely reserved 
for Rajputs, Pathans and Gurkhas, we fail to understand why the Mahars 
alone should be left out in the cold, when they, too, possess the qualities that 
go to make a good soldier.” [The Prekshak and some other papers write in a 
similar strain. ‘he Indian Speclator thinks that Government can do a great 
deal towards elevating the status of tke Malhars by extending to them greater 
facilities for receiving education than are open-to them at present.| - 


12. “Qn the very face of the petition it seems that the signatories thereto 
are deeply indebted to some missionaries whose 
motives in running to their help we seriously doubt. 
Of course, we admit that they have grievances 


Gujardtt Punch (21), 10th 
July, Evg. cols. 
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and sincerely sympathise with their attempt to get them redressed......... 
They are natives of India and are as good British subjects as other castes. 
When, however, they assume an inimical tone against the other castes it 
is the tactics of a missionary at work rather than their own genuine 
grievance. Although they have been assigned alow position in the caste 
system, it is not true that they are so maltreated by the other castes as has been 
described in the petition........... Their touch is regarded as pollution, not 
because they are born Mahars, but because their work naturally conveys ideas 
of uncleanliness. Under the benign British rule we readily shake hands with 
a number of Mahars who are clean in habits and who have cultured thoughts. 
Examples are not wanting even in former days of some remarkable men of their 
caste having been worshipped as heroes and sudhus. It is always the policy of 
the missionaries to set these people against other regenerate classes so as to 
revenge themselves upon those who understand their religion too well to pay 
heed to their Christian preaching. Such a spirit, we are of opinion, will do no 
good to any party concerned in this matter. So far as the education of the 
Mahars is concerned, we strongly support their. cause. The Government 
should open schools where Mahar children should be imparted primary 
education. In the colleges, of course, the distinction has long since ceased 
to exist, but as to their demanding enforced social intercourse with other 
castes, we think the Government will do well not to interfere. ‘lo touch the 
Hindus on their religious vein is always dangerous, and the Government has 
had enough of that experience in the past, It is possib'e that the missionaries 
not being able to gather good harvest from the high castes would resort to 
such base means of annoying them, but we hope the Goverament will not 
close its eyes to its own interests, It was only a few months back that we drew 
the attention of the Government to this sort of mischief played by the 
missionaries in some of the villages of Gujarat, in consequence of which 
the children of poor farmers are wandering about without education, while 
learning in the schools is confined only to a handful of low caste people.......... 
Missionaries have no right to bring their political influence to bear in this way 
on the religious beliefs of the people. If they persist in such conduct, very 


serious consequences, we are afraid, will ensue, which both the missionaries and 
the Government will rue.” 


18. We publish in another column an account of the public entertaia- 
i a a given to Mr. A. C. Logan, Collector of Broach, 
helen 5 Ce oe the last Saturday on his transfer to Satara, From one point 
eve of his departure from Of View it 1s gratifying to note that Broach has kept 
Broach. wp herreputation for honouring high Government 
Broach Mitra (61), 1th officials, although in her present depressed con- 
ony: dition she could ill afford to bear the expenses 
of the entertainment. On the other hand, it is doubtful if honours are due 


toa person, however high placed, who has retarded, instead of advancinz, the 


public interests. Self-respect should prevent such a person from being lured 
by the bait of public honour, He might take a warning from the fate of similar 
movements in honour of one or two retiring Governors in Bombay and save 
himself in time from an embarrassing position, Our observations arc meant as 
a friendly warning to the Broach community and do not convey any 1nsinudtion 
in respect of the movement in honour of Mr. Logan. If, however, the cap fits 
that officer, he is welcome to wear it, andin that case it would be dosirable to 
further inquire if last Saturday’s entertainment was a genuine public movement 
or one got up by his coterie of friends and admirers. We, for our part, have 
looked in vain for any indications testifying to the public Character 
of the movement. Most people in Breach were not even aware of it. 
It is also reported, although we cannot vouch for tie accuracy of our 
information, that a subscription list was circulated in eligible quarters, and 
that only those who had sent contributions were invited to the entertainment, 
There is no use further dilating on this delicate subject. ‘The promoters of the 
movement are, it must be confessed, all honourable men, and our misgivings 
should be allayed by the reflection that they could not have been swayed by 
any other considerations than those of the public weal, The ways of great 
men are indeed inscrutable to mortals of ordinary intelligence ! 
CON 452—05 
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14, The silver jubilee of the Gujardti, which was celebrated last 
Saturday at Chinibaug, was significant from more 
june ar a yt oe mig than one point of view. It bespoke a salutary 
Gujardti (19), 10th July, Change in the tone of public life in this country and 
enabled one to catch a distant glimpse of India’s 
future greatness. Until comparatively recent years the Indian press and 
the leaders of Indian thought had to do their duty under very discouraging 
circumstances. Such services as they rendered to the country at immense 
personal sacrifice met with scant recognition at the hands of the public. 
The Indian people, buried in the darkness of ages, had not even a faint 
conception of the blessings of self-government and of the power as well as 
the responsibilities of journalism in politics. They grovelled in the depths 
of subjection to such a degrading extent that they were unable to perceive the 
difference between sedition and adverse criticism of Government. This was 
to be marked especially in the early years of the Congress, when most people 
fought shy of the movement through fear of Government displeasure. The 
logic of events has tended gradually to dispel such notions from the popular mind, 
until to-day is witnessed the unique spectacle of all classes of the people in 
Gujarat, and even outside the Presidency, vying with one another to do public 
honour toa journal, which has throughout its career fearlessly championed the 
rights of the people and pointed out the flaws inthe administration. ‘The various 
speakers at the Chinibaug gathering last Saturday were not wide of the mark 
when they described the political creed of the Gujarati as substantially the 
same as that of the Indian National Congress. We believe that India groans 
under untold miseries during the present regime, because she is devoid of the 
boon of self-government even ina modified form. We have in consequence 
assigned a prominent place in our political programme to measures calculated to 
elevate the status of the people and make them fit to govern themselves. De- 
pendence, or the habit of leaning on the support of others, is not the right path to 
anation’s prosperity. We have a firm faith in the potency of political advance- 
ment to bring about India’s regeneration. The country wants reforms in 
other directions as well, but when political reform is once achieved, the 
accomplishment of the rest will be only a question of time. 


15. ‘ As the customs — = at Kanpur lies within the limits 
of the Railway a dispute has arisen between the 
at Ps me oe Bhavnagar State and the Customs Department. 
Kdthidwér Times (9), 14th The Railway and the Station limits have been 
July ; Praja Bandhu(27),10th placed under the control of the Kathiéwar Agency, 
July: but as the Bhavnagar State had granted a compensa- 
tion at the time of the construction. of the Railway, it has objected to the 
levy of customs duties within the limits of the State, which is for the 
present stopped in consequence. It is said that the dispute has been carried so 
far that if Government continue to levy customs duties within the limits of 
the Railway, the Bhavnagar State is determined to close the stations of 
Rénpur and Kundli. The opening of the said nakas is prejudicial to the 
interests of the people of the zi//a as well as Ranpur. Under the circumstances 
the right course would be to exempt from the customs duties at Ranpur goods 
whicb are clearly shown to be bought from places in the zilla and the 
luggage of passengers who have been booked from any station within the 
limits of the same. ‘The people have submitted petitions in the matter, and it 
is hoped that if the Gujardt Sabha takes some steps in this connection the 
grievance would come to an end,” [The Praja Bandhu remarks that the 
Opening of new customs msakas at Ranpur and other places on the Kathiawar 
frontier has aggravated the hardships of the K4thidwdr public and is calculated 
to strike a further blow at the trade of the province. | 


16. In the course of 4 contributed article the Mahrdtta writes :—“ It is 
nearly two weeks since the Bombay Government 

Recent Government Reso- published the new rules regarding admission to, and 
in tion on te employment a promotion in, the Revenue Department of graduates 
Department. and non-graduates. ‘These rules are calculated to give 
Mahrdtta (10), 10th July. a decided blow to the cause of higher education, 


Under the former rules, graduates could ipso facto 
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appear for the Lower Standard Departmental Examination after 18 months’ 
service, and they could appear for the Higher Standard after six months more, 
whereas non-graduates could only appear for the Lower Standard Departmental 
Examination when they had risen to the Rs, 20 grade and for the Higher Stand- 
ard after 10 years’ service, and then only on special recommendation. Moreover, 
among the qualified candidates Mamlats were distributed among graduates and 
non-graduates in the relation of 2to1. If we closely scrutinize the present 
rules and free them from the husk of official mysticism and pedantry we shall 
find that the position of graduates and non-graduates is, as defined by the 
rules, that the latter can appear for the Higher Standard Examination 
after seven years’ service, whereas a graduate must go through the survey 
training and work as Circle Inspector for a year before he can appear for 
the Higher Standard Examination. Mamlats are to be given indiscriminately 
to both according to seniority. The first thing that strikes even the 
most casual reader of theso rules is that survey training is made compulsory 
in the case of graduates, while non-graduates enjoy a sort of privileged and 
enviable immunity from it. It is a pity that Government should have thought 
of making this anomalous distinction. If survey training is a necessary item 
of the equipment of a Revenue Officer, how a non-graduate can do without 
it is more than a layman can understand. Some men might think that 
these rules only place graduates and non-graduates on the same footing. But 
if wego a little deeper into the matter, we shall find that they materially 
reduce the status of graduates, and in fact put them below non-graduates : 
for let us suppose that out of two young men of average intelligence, one 
passes the U. 8. F. and enters the Revenue line, and the other passes the 
Matriculation and joins a college, spends a lot of money, and after going through 


a series of examinations obtains a degree and then enters the Revenue line. He 


will then find that his non-graduate friend has already passed the Lower Standard 
Examination and is already enjoying a better position than hisown. Let 
us watch their careers still further, and we shall find that by the time the 
graduate appears for the Higher Standard Examination his non-graduate 
compeer will cither have passed it or will meet his graduate friend face to face 
at the examination. The Kevenue line is one of the important lines in Gov- 
ernment service. Now, if higher education instead of being an aid to promotion in 
the line becomes a sort of an undesirable clog, why on earth should a man fritter 
away a large amount of money and sacrifice his health at the altar of the Univer- 
sity Examinations ?......... The trend of the recommendations of the University 


Commission has been to make higher education as dear as possible. We 


cannot understand how this is to be reconciled with the present policy of the 
Bombay Government, which sets such a low value upon graduates. These 
two things taken together practically mean the taking of a man right up to the 
top of a narrow precipice and then hurling him down headlong from its 
giddy height. The reason for this sudden change from what certainly was 
hitherto a more liberal and sound policy seems to be the belief that is of late’ 
gaining ground in the minds of some of the officials, viz., that the graduates 
are a discontented set of men who care more for their examinations than for their 
immediate work and as such are more ornamental than useful. Now, if we try 
to find the real state of things we shall know that these are simply gratuitous 
assumptions......... . If we have any regard for truth and try to ascertain facts, 
we shall find that most of the intelligent and upright men in the Revenue 
Department are graduates. ‘Then why should they be so much of an eyesore 
to the higher authorities? There is only one reason; graduates, as a rule, have 
got one defect in them which jars upon the feelings of civilians. The defect is 
that as a rule they do not so completely compromise their sense of self-respect 
as to invariably go with folded hands before the members of the heaven-born 
service and say ‘ {x ara’ to every word that falls from their lips, This is at 


the root of all this tall talk about the justice of the policy of placing all men 
on a footing of equality after certain departmental tests have been passed.” 


17. The Commissioner, N. D., has notified that no remissions or suspen- 

Tho Gujarat agriculturists sions of revenue will be granted to agriculturists in 
and the hd rons cam- (Jujardt unless they help the authorities in destroy- 
paign against locusts. ing the locusts, Now the destruction of these pests 
Poo eis Prakdsh (78), 10th is not go easy a task as Government seem to imagine. 
The rayat never knows when his field will be invaded 
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by the insects, and in the absence of such a forewarning he is quite powerless 
to avert the calamity. Besides, of what avail can be his efforts to resist a 
swarm of countless locusts which may destroy the produce of his field within a few 
hours? ‘The calamity is purely asmani, and the rayat, can do no moro than 
sit with folded hands and pray to Providence to come to his rescue. Govern- 
ment ought to know that the crops are dearer to the heart of the rayat than 
even his own kith and kin, that he devotes greater care to rearing them than to 
bringing up his own children, and that his anxiety to prevent their destruction 
is not less intense than that of the Sirkar. We must not be understood to 
cavil at the intentions underlying the Commissioner’s notification. What we 
wish to urge is that it is impossible to put it'into execution without causing 
serious mischief, The rayat would fain undertake to repel the attack of a pack 
of tigers or wolves or stand against a visitation of famine rather, than set 
about the futile task of destroying locusts. This task had better be entrusted 
to expert entomologists than to ignorant cultivators. 


18. Some residents of Dhulia have purchased agricultural land in the 


Alleged unfair lovy of fines 
by the Collector of Khandesh 
from certain residents of 
Dhulia for converting agri- 
cultural Jand to non-agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Khandesh Vaibhav (120), 
8th July; Arydvarta (95), 
9th July. 


vicinity of the town and erected temporary sheds 
thereon for their accommodation during the plague 
season. Last year compulsory evacuation of the whole 
town was insisted upon by the authorities and some 
persons had to vacate their houses at 24 hours’ notice, 
As the town has been a favourite haunt of plague 
during the last four years, and as the authorities 
enforce evacuation at short notice, some persons had 
this year kept their sheds in the fields intact, but 
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as they had not obtained the permission of the authorities for doing so, the | 
Collector imposed fines upon them on the ground that they had, in contravention 
of the provisions of the Land Revenue Code, converted agricultural land to non- 
agricultural purposes. ‘I'he parties concerned thereupon made a representation 
to the Collector that the sheds were not permanent structures and were meant 
only for temporary use during the plazue season, but without avail. We think 
the Collector’s decision is not fair. fe should have taken into consideration 
the difficulties experienced by the people in securing hutting material in che 
days of plague. He might, if necessary, have insisted upon a written declara- 
tion from the owner of each shed that the structure was not erected for 
permanent residence. Ue should not have levied the fines at once without 
first giving notice to the owners of the structures to pull them down as was done 
last year. Fortunately, the amount of the fines ig fixed in accordance with 
the mild rates recently sanctioned by Government, otherwise the amounts 
would have equalled the price of the structures. We hope the Collector will 
remit the fines even now. |The Arydvarta writes in a similar strain. ] 


19. The price of opium has gone up considerably in Mahudha owing to 
the pernicious opium-lfarming system, and still com- 
_ Sale of adulterated opium plaints are frequently heard about the opium sold in 
in art (Kaira). the market being of very inferior quality. Govern- 
Svadesh Landhu (45), loth , o : , Se Mee 
July. ment are aware that bad opium is very injurious to 
health, but they take no steps to ensure that the 
drug sold to the public is of good quality. Under a system of free competition 
such a deplorable state of things would never have occurred, but the mono- 
poly of sale enjoyed under the present system by one individual leaves the 
people entirely at his mercy. We request the Collector of Kaira to look into 
the matter and do the needful. 


20. ‘It has been announced that the post of Administrator-General in the 


Alleged anomalous position 
as regards salary of certain 
officials of the Bombay High 
Court. 

Gujarati (19), 10th July, 
Ing. cols. 


Bombay Ligh Court rendered vacant by the death of 
the late incumbent will not be filled pending a decision 
as to the changes to be mate in the terms of the appoint- 
ment which will be settled in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of India, ‘he question of re-organizing the 
Administrator-General’s Ollice has been often discussed 


in certain circles, and the anomalous state of things in connection with the 
position and remuneration of the Clerk to the Insolvency Court has als» been 
persistently pressed upon the attention of the Bombay Government, The 
present position of the Official Receiver also invites inquiry. Why fixed 
salaries should not be attached to these posts we cannot see. It is not a little 
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astonishing that a system under which the holders of these appointments find 
it possible to carn more than even the judges of the High Court has been 
allowed to exist for so many years. What is still more extraordinary is that the 
Bombay Government, who cannot find money for meeting some of the most 
urgent requirements of the administration, should have so long allowed the 
interests of the public to be sacrificed and have as yet come to no definite con- 
clusion regarding future arrangements with reference to at least two appoint- 
ments. ‘here must be some reasons for this delay, but the public are entirely 
in the dark. Interpellations have not succeeded in eliciting any definite 
information with reference to the future status of the Clerk to the Insolvency 
Court. Even after the lapse of a decade Government cannot make up their 
mind to define his position and settle his salary! Let us hope as many years 
will not be required for the much-needed re-organizition of the Administrator- 
General’s Office or that of the Official Receiver.” 


21. “The Honourable Justices Chandavarkar and Aston confirmed, at 

the High Court, the day before yesterday the sentence 

Comments on a murder of seven years’ imprisonment passed by the Sessions 
i ae ional by the Judge of Surat on one Mangal Sukhla, who was 
Ra sare (23), 13th convicted of having murdered a woman named 
July, Eng. cols, Rami, The accused lost, some time ago, his son 
aged about eighteen months. Ife believed that the 

death was brought about by Rami, who had the reputation of being a 
witch, so he took it into his head to avenge the child’s death and murdered 
the woman. The accused, when placed before the Magistrate, denied that 
he had any intention to kill her. The jury returned a unanimous verdict 
of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, and recommended him to 
mercy on the ground that he belonged to an ignorant class, ‘The Sessions 
Judge accepting the verdict sentenced him to seven years’ transportation, and 
the High Court has confirmed this sentence. Is this fair on the part of the 
Sirkar? If it is content to allow people to grow up in such terrible ignorance, 
if it permits them to remain s0 benighted as to believe in witches, what right 
has it to punish anybody for taking upon himself the duty of freeing society 
from such a curse? The accused clearly belonged to a very ignorant class, 


circumstances pointed to his having no intention whatsoever to commit mnrder, 


he was honestly convinced that the woman Rami was a witch who had deprived 
him of his son, and his suspicions were confirmed by the reputation she had 
made for herself in the village. In view of these facts one might have 
expected the High Court to take a more lenient view otf the offence than the 
Sessions Judge.” 


22. We wish to draw the attention of the Bombay High Court to 
the irregularities of the City Magistrate of Dhulia 
ei ag gy Se in trying a complaint lodged against us and one 
trate of Dhulia in the trial -DBapu Vanjari by one Hula, an inhabitant of Arale 
of a criminal case. in Nandurbar Taluka, under Scction 419 of the Indian 

Khandesh Chitragupta Penal Code. ‘Ihe case was purely a concocted one, 
OTE), HONS dats and the complainant was instigated to lodge it by some 
mischief-mongers of this place. The complainant had even presented a formal 
application to the Magistrate that he would not be able to substantiate the 
allegations in his complaint, but the Magistrate handed the application to 
Mr. Pradhan, the Mukhtyar Vakil conducting the case, who tore it in open 
Court and threw away the pieces. The Mukhtyar Vakil beiongs to the same 
caste as the Magistrate, and the latter showed a strong bias agains{ the 
accused throughout the trial, The tearing of a document formally presented to 
the Court in a criminal trial is a grave irregularity, and we fail to sec how the 
Magistrate could have tolerated it. An attempt was made by the touts of 
Mr. Pradhan to obtain a confession from: the accused. ‘I'he mention of the 
date of the commission of the offence on which the accused were tried was 
ingeniously omitted altogether from the complaint, It is to be hoped that 
the various irregularities in the trial will bo taken notice of by the High 
Court in the exercise of their power of extraordinary supervision with a 
view to avert a miscarriage of justice. An application was made during the 


Alleged irregularities on 


trial of the case to the District Magistrate for a transfer of the caso from 


Mr. Raje’s file, but without avail. 
con 403—6 
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23, The vigilance and farsightedness of the Police Commissioner, Bombay, 
me Geka op are certainly deserving of commendation, It seems 
Police. EB cali. iad tho that he has ordered one of his subordinates to translate 
writings of the Punch Bahé- every article about the Bohras appearing in the Punch 
dur about the Bohra sect. Bahddur. Weare not aware what this means and 
Punch Bahddur (157), whether anybody has ever asked the Police Commis- 
A oe: sioner to pay us all this unsolicited attention. 
All that we can say is that much of the translator's time will be needlessly 
wasted by these proceedings. If the Police Commissioner wishes to play the rdle 
of a guardian to the Bohras and wishes to drag us to the jail, weshall be happy 
to obey his commands so as to save him the worry of scrutinising our journal, 
We only hope he will be pleased to escort us to the jail personally, so that 
we may feel a sense of pride in being in such exalted company. [Elsewhere 
the paper writes :— We hear that some Memons have started a subscription for the 
purpose of launching a criminal prosecution against those gallant Bohras 
who, blinded by sectarian prejudice, tendered false evidence against an innocent 
Muhammadan accused of committing the murder of a Bohra. ‘This will no 
doubt serve the Mullajees right, but we do not approve of the proposed step. 
We should follow our Prophet’s commandment and tolerate such untoward 
occurrences. It is enough that the accused was honourably acquitted, and that 
his persecutors had to beat a retreat with shame and penitenes.| 


24. ‘It isto be hoped that the Third Presidency Magistrate’s remarks in 
an er P regard to the arrest of the jewellers in Shaikh Memon 
Pb some cet traffic. ‘street on Sunday afternoon last will have the effect 
PP, We ee (23), 13th Of inducing the Police to keep their zeal within proper 
July, Eng. cols.; Bombay boundsand saving respectable citizens of Bombay from 
Samachar (60), 14th and the worry and trouble of facing vexatious prosecutions. 
ome The Bombay Police have our utmost sympathy in their 
efforts to prevent obstruction in the streets, but they can never be too careful 
in their treatment of the public, especially of respectable citizens, The way in 
which some of the accused were handled on Sunday afternoon shows that policemen 
allow their zeal to outrun their discretion, and that they adopt even towards 
the most respectable citizens conduct which can never be tolerated. To quote 
from the report of the Police Court proceedings of Monday last—‘ The Magis- 
trate said that from the evidence before him, he was satisfied that all the 
accused were not concerned in causing obstruction. ‘I'he majority were 
respectable jewellers, dealing in jewellery worth lakhs of rupees and were 
not persons who deserved to be treated like ordinary criminals. ‘The way in 
which No. 10, who had jewellery worth about a lakh of rupees on his person, 
was handled showed that he as well as others were treated more like 
criminals than brokers who were guilty of a breach ofa local Act.’......... 
‘l'o catch hold of people by the neck in the public streets, to throw down 
their turbans and to otherwise ill-treat them, simply because they stand in 
groups of four or five in the public streets and ‘obstruct the traffic,’ is 
something that cannot be quietly put up with. Bombay would be content 
to put up with any amount of such ‘obstruction’ rather than see one single 
respectable citizen, whether he be a wealthy jeweller or a petty clerk or 
trader, treated asan ordinary criminal or felon for the offence.” [The Bombay 
Samdchdr also adversely criticises the conduct of the Police in subjecting 
the accused in the above case to rough treatment. It, however, approves 
of the efforts made by the Police to clear the public streets of obstructions, 
and observes that the jewellers should, instead of carrying on their business 
in a public street, hire a private hall for the purpose. ] 


25. <A golden gang is reported to be carrying on a series of organized 
frauds at present in Ahmedabad. The members of 

ee Brg a ry this gang do the business of money-lenders, and their 
Hitechchhu (67), 14th July. tactics consist in purchasing stamped papers either in 
their own name or in that of other people and utilising 

the same after the lapse of some years for the purpose of fabricating documents, 
setting up false claims, &c. A respectable gentleman has given us the names of 
a number of such dudmashes and has assured us that a search of their houses 
might lead to the discovery of a number of unused stamped papers and also 
result in some startling exposures. We would suggest that a register of all 
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stamped papers sold to the public be kept by Government, and that it should 
be made obligatory on all persons to report particulars about all unused stamp 
papers which might be in their yor at the end of each official year. 
Tbis would serve as an effectual preventive of fraud. Government should 
not begrudge a small extra expenditure necessary for the purpose, as it will 
be incurred in the public interest. | 


26. In our last issue we gave some account of the dacoity which was com- 
_ mitted at Ka4éman Mori, taluka Bassein. The dacoity 
thane)” at Kaman Mori took place in the early part of the night, and the 
( A pe Jaya (94), 10th Joly. dacoits leisurely divided their booty among themselves 
the next day and then went to their respective vil- 
lages, The Bassein Police do not appear to have troubled their heads about 
tracking the cacoits until after the latter had safely reached their homes. From 
the manner in which the dacoity was subsequently detected, it appears that the 
Bassein Police at first did nothing beyond taking down the complaint of the 
person who was robbed and carrying on some useless correspondence. Some of 
the clothes lost in the dacoity were found at Raéjur, taluka Akola (Berar), 
From the evidence in the case it appears that the Bassein Police, or rather the 
Thana Police, not only remained inactive for 15 or 20 days after the commission 
of the dacoity, but failed to give information of it to the Police in other districts, 
This neglect on their part appears to have been due to their desire of taking to 
themselves the entire credit of detecting the dacoity, but when the Akola Police 
reported the discovery of the abovementioned clothes, the local Police appear 
to-have been roused from their lethargy. After the stolen property had remain- 
ed in the Mamlatdar’s Court for about ten days, it was identified by Narayane 
shet, and thus the dacoity was detected one full month after its commission, 
Fortunately, the local Police had not to trouble their heads about collecting 
further evidence in the case, as the person with whom the bundle of clothes was 
found made a clean breast of the whole matter. It must be said to the credit of 
the local Police, however, that they promptly arrested the persons mentioned by 
him. From their previous conduct, it is obvious what they would have done 
in the absence of the above confession; perhaps they would even have gone 
to Berar for making inquiries there. In our next issue we shall revert once 
more to the subject. 


27. In our last issue we alluded to the death of Hari Shinde and the 
rumours publicly heard in connection with it (vide 
Alleged suspicious death of paragraph 25 of the last Weekly Report). Wenow 
a hee’ + ue learn that the widow of the deceased has made an 
+ eogtdit — application to the District Superintendent of Police 
Shri Shénu (143), 13th July, praying for an inquiry into the cause of her husband’s 
death. She suspects foul play and thinks the matter was 
not properly inguired into by the local Police. We donot know the result of her 
application, but are given to understand that the Police recently called her beforé 
them and asked her to prefer her complaint to them in writing. We donot know 
what the Police now intend to do, since they have already issued orders for the 
disposal of the dead body without sending it for examination to the Civil Surgeon. 
They did not even search the house of the deceased’s mistress, nor properly 
inquire into the cause of death. ‘The fact that a man, who was in a sound state 
of health till midnight on a certain day, suddenly met with his death a few hours 
after that in a part of the city where the Police patrol was showing abnormal 
activity on the particular night, is enough to strike terror into the hearts of the 
public. We have, therefore, ventured to allude once more to the incident, 
though we ave aware that in doing so we expose ourselves to the severe displea- 
sure of the local Police officials. 


98. ‘A fine commentary on the efficiency of the Hyderabad Police is the 

sanction given by the Superintendent of Police to the 

Alleged inefficiency of the appointment of two extra policemen, at the expense 

Hyderabad P Ho 1 July, 0! the cloth merchants, between the Chandiramani and 

Prabhat (48), “nd «0'¥y Advani lanes, to keep watch within that area at 
Eng. cols.; Karacht Chro ; ; , 

wre A (8), 10th July. night time. One would suppose that the task of 


guarding afew shops situated within such a small 
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space in the main bazaar could be easily done by the single policeman who is 
ordinarily posted in the locality. But if one man is not able to prevent thieves 
from getting into the shops from the bazar side or [rom the back side, let the 
Police Department make better arrangements. It is very funny that the offer 
of the shopmen to pay the expense, which is really a reflection on police 
efficiency, should have been coolly accepted by the Superintendent. ‘The 
proper way would have been cithcr to detail ono more man on duty or take 
severcly to task the single man now told off for the work, whenever a daring 
theft like the recent one in poor Hotchand’s shop is committed.” [The Karachi 
Chronicle makes similar comments. | 


29. ‘© We publish in our Sindhi columns an important communication from 
a respectable educated zamindar, from which it would 
Alleged defects in the appear that the great Jimrdo Canal is aftcr all not 
7.58 Ol ve ot water at the the suecess it is officially represented to be. No 
" Prabhit (48), 2nd July, Other canal throughout the province 1s made to send 
Eng. cols. water into distributaries by rotation. ‘Chis doubtful 
honour has, according to our correspondent, been 
reserved for the ‘unique’ water-way which promised to be the queen of Sind 
canals. We are told that the zamindars who have lands—lift lands—in that part 
are much worse off now as regards the supply of water than they were formerly. 
Our correspondent does not make mere vague assertions, but gives a number of 
facts. We invite the attention of Government to this matter and would request 
that putting aside all predilections and the thought of the reputation of this officer 
or that, they will set themselves to the task of finding remedies for whatever 
real drawbacks may exist.......... It may be inquired why the zamindars were 
not given full supply (always given before this) before the early part of June, 
that is, the 10th June.”’ 


Education. 


30. In concluding a biographical notice of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, 

Mr. K. Natarajan writes in Hast and West :—“In 

Alleged attitude of Govern- contemplating the features of a career which would he 
eT a rate Mee remarkable anywhere, and is especially so in India, two 
Bast and West (3) for July. Opposing reflections force themselves on one’s mind. 
They are both associated with the governing power in 

the country. We feel how much of Mr. T'ata’s achievements was made possible 
by the presence of that power, but we also feel how much more he might have 
done if that power were not merely present, but more actively associated with the 
permanent interests of India and her teeming millions, The prime necessities of 
the masses are undoubtedly peace and security of life and freedom, and these 
the British rule has established throughout the land, There is no intelligent 
person who has a knowledge of the political conditions which prevailed on the 
eve of the British connection, but must feel profoundly grateful to the British 
race for these most precious gifts. But are theso all that we may expect from 
the British people ? Has the british rule finished its mission in India, and is 
there nothing more for it to do? It is impossible for the most robustly 
optimistic among us to avoid at times the feeling as of living in a vacuum 
from which the life-breath of all great aspirations has been carefully exhausted. 
To be officially recognised as a philanthropist, or even to contemplate the 
posthumous honour of a gracious Viceregal message to one’s children, may not 
seem to everybody a sufficient motive for a life of more than ordinary sacri- 
fice, self-control or strenuousness. Mr, Tata, with a munilicent gift to the people, 
having to wait at the ante-chambers of oflicialdom to beg for permission and 
support for his truly philanthropic project, is not a precedent likely to stimulate 
the kind of public spirit which seeks, not for titles and honours, but simply 
to do gocd. In this and in other instances it will be well for Great Britain no 
less than for India if the wise and statesmanlike principles which animated the 
noblest of our Viceroys were borne in mind by his successors. ‘It seems to 
me, I must confess,’ said the Marquis of Ripon, speaking at the Bombay 
University, ‘that it is little short of folly that we should throw open to 
Increasing numbers the rich stores of Western learning ; that we should inspire 
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them with European ideas and bring them into the olosest contact with English 
thought ; and that then we should, as it were, pay no heed to the growth of those 
aspirations which we have ourselves created and the pride of those ambitions 
we have ourselves called forth.’ No responsible person, of course, expects 
Government to accept educated Indians at their own valuation. It is not 
intended that they should encourage the paltry discontent which may arise 
out of unsatisfied ambitions in respect of their merely material interests, 
but, undoubtedly, a man of such proved achievements and distinction as 
Mr. Tata, and an object of such obvious importance as the scheme of tho 
Research University, would have met with quite diffcrent treatment if it had 
been the case of an Knglish, American or German citizen dealing with the 
English, the American or the German Government,’’ | 


31. It is to be deeply regretted that the Government should have vetoed 
the resolution passed by the Bombay University 
The Bombay Government Senate anent the institution of the new degree of 
oe B.S. degree. MB. B.S. The resolution was not hurried] y 
ombay Samachar (60), ‘ 
13th July. carried through the Senate, but was the outcome of 
patient and mature deliberation, It was calculated 
to bring the standard of medical education in tho [residency into line 
with modern needs and to elevate the status of native members of the 
profession. ‘The Government’s interference with the decisidn of the Senate 
on the question is quite unwarranted, and its effect will be to retard the 
advancement of medical education in the Presidency. When the Government does 
not scruple to throw overboard a useful measure proposed by the Senate after 
years of careful consideration, how can the public place any faith in its 
assurance about its desire to preserve the independence of the University. 
The whole affair fills our mind with grave misgivings as to the future of higher 


education in India under the Scnates as reconstituted on the lines of the new 
Universities Act. 


32. The question of reform in Marathi orthography has recontly come 
ie i te into prominence. A pamphlet advocating certain 
th: othimenbe, ne yeforms in the mode of spelling Marathi words was 
Kesart (118), 12th July. published about four years ago by Messrs. Uatavalne 
and Sane, but it did not attract sullicient notice at the 

time. As it is understood, however, that the Vernacular ‘l'ext-Books Committee 
are now deliberating over the question in connection with the mode of spelling to 
be followed in printing the revised text-books, it is nevessary that the Marathi 
reading public should interest themselves in it and protest against any 
unjustifiable alterations in the mode of spelling Marathi words that might be 
under contemplation. Jt is clear that the question should be decided on 
well-recognised principles of grammar and not settled arbitrarily. In the 
first place, we do not know whether the Book Committee intend to adopt 
all the reforms advocated in the pamphlet referred to above or only a few of 
them regarding short or long vowels at the end of words or the insertion 
or omission of the nasal sign in the caso of ecrtain words, It will not, 
however, be superfluous to discuss the question exhaustively in all its bearings. 
There are three kinds of views held on the subject:—(1) There are those 
who think that the Marathi vocabulary being largely derived from Sanskrit, 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar should be strictly followed in the spelling of 
Marathi words. (2) There are gthers who think that Marathi has special 
rules of orthography of its own, and that these should by no means be ignored 
out of deference to the laws of the parent language. (3) There are others 
who wish to introduce the phonetic system of spelling into Marathi. We shall 
here confiric ourselves to this last class of persons. We may say at once that 
we have scant sympathy for their views. Lt is well known that many words are 
pronounced differently in different part of Maharashtra, though in writing they 
are invariably spelt alike. If these words were to be spelt on the phonetic 
principle, an utter confusion will ensue. There aro many words in the Kugtish 
language, too, which are spelt curiously, ey. “honour” is pronounced without 
“h” and “knowledge” without “4.” But noone has yot sugested that the 
initial letters in these words should be sacrificed at the altar of phonetic 
CON 450——7 
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simplicity. Why should then a similar thing be attempted in Marathi? 
There are other objections, too, to the phonetic mode of spelling, but we shall 
revert to these in our next issue. 


Ratways, 


33, ‘The Consulting Engineer for Railways, Bombay, has been approached 
| _ by the residents of M4him with a petition in regard 
Alleged necessity o! im- +> the Mdhim Railway Station. It is pointed out 
_ proving the Méhim Railway 
Station (B.B.& 0.1. Rail- that ‘ the average of passengers totals about 1,000 
way). r day, besides a great number of season ticket 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), 11th holders and a decent earning in the goods traffic.’ 
oon) =a So the station is not of such little importance as it is 
imagined to be and the Railway authorities might be induced to take into 
their serious consideration the grievance of the travelling public pointed out 
in the petition. What is asked for is shelter from sun and rain. Surely this 
is not at all a big order for a station daily used by so many passengers. It is 
complained that ‘the ‘lraffic Manager and the Agent were for the last three 
or four years regularly memorialized on the subject,’ but nothing has been done 
by them. Evidently they wait until the station grows into such importance 
as to deserve their attention. ‘his history of memorializing is not encouraging, 
and though in the present petition pains have been taken to convince the 
authorities of the growing importance of the station, one may still doubt if the 
prayer of the petitioners will be attended to for anothor three or four years,......... 
‘the petitioners may take some consolation if they were told that the passengers 
using the Klphinstone Koad station have been clamouring for an overbridge for 
the last sixteen years but to no purpose,” 


Municipalities. 


34, “The time has come when the citizens of Bombay should calmly 

and judicially review the work of the City Improve- 

Operations of the City ment Trust. ‘Three months hence it will have com- 
ee wey , 10th pleted six years of its existence. What may then be 
July, Eng. cols.; Sénj Varta. ‘ho substantial work it has to show by the end of 
man (81), 13th July. October next? It should be remembered that the 
sole object for which the 'lrust has been created is the 

sanitary regeneration of the town, Though we are unfortunately still in crass 
ignorance of the causes which have led to the pestilential conditions prevailing in 
the city since September 1896, the State took upon itself, in the early part of 1898, 
to stamp out that fell disease by means of legislation. It was infatuated with 
the belief that no sooner the City Improvement Act was placed on the Statute 
book, than the pestilential conditions would be mitigated, if not wholly removed, 
ence ‘Ihe Government was panic-stricken by the plague. It lost its head and 
was ready to take crutches from anybody who offered them, so that, after much 
travail and tribulation, in the fashion of the labouring mountain, it brought forth 
the ridiculous mouse of the City Improvement Trust. The sanitary condition of 
the city was such as to need an overhaul, so said its sapient sanitary and 
other advisers. Change the face of the town. Demolish slums. Open up dark 
alleys and lanes where never penetrated air and light. Build huge streets 
running from west to east, and all would be well. ‘The demon of plague will 
beat a hasty retreat, and the city will be once more again what it was......... The 
legislative abracadabra—for really such is the Bombay City Improvement Act— 
was brought into play. And sooth to say they have been playing ever since with 
it. Solicitors and counsel, men versed in medicine and men versed in 
sanitation, men versed in engineering and men versed in nothing particular have 
been trying to solve the puzzle of the Act, but to no purpose, It is indeed a 
riddle, but so far there were a few who at the very outset were not slow to forecast 
that the puzzle would never be solved. ‘The persons selected and the 
machinery employed were all wrong......... We all now know that the miracle 
of stamping out the plague by means of the Improvement ‘l'rust has been a 
dismal failure....,..... Just survey the work of the ‘rust during these six years. 
What is the net result presented to our view ?......... In fact, the Trust has done 
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everything to promote and increase insanitary conditions rather than abate 
them......... It cannot yet point to any substantial work of a permanently 
sanitary character in the city. Its attention seems to have been mainly 
confined to the work of developing its estate, that is to say, of finding out an 
income of more than sixteen annas in the rupee like the grabbing private 
landlord. It knows how to build here, there and everywhere, how to squeeze 
money, and how to overcrowd localities, but of the real work of sanitation in its 
strictest sense it is as innocent at this hour as it was on the day it first 
came into existence......... It is time that the public, which has aJlowed the 
Board ample time to do justice to the task they have been entrusted with and 
displayed the utmost forbearance towards it, should agitate for the abolition 
of the ‘rust and the substitution of some other effective agency which can 
frec the town of its insanitary conditions. While saying so we do not 
forget the remissness of the Government itself which has all through winked 
over the many grievous errors of the Trust. The Government itself has been 
a great derelict. Had it earnestly respected the many suggestions made in that 
elaborate, well-reasoned out, and practical memorial prepared by Sir Pheroze- 
shah M. Mehta, which was submitted for its consideration by the Corporation 
in 1991, things might have been greatly mended by this time. More. The 
Government has been behaving in a worse way than the Trustees. It is even 
more of a grabbing landlord than the Trustees themselves, for after publicly 
proclaiming and solemnly inscribing on statutes that certain lands were given 
to the ‘Trustees for a period of 99 years to help them in enriching their revenue, 
its cupidity has been so far excited that it has during the last three years resumed 
land after land of a most valuable character. Only the other day it resumed 
the plot known asthe Saluting Battery, and at this very moment there is 
every chance of a lengthened law suit in the matter of the plot known as the 
Cotton Green. We shall refrain for the present from describing the history 
of the transaction and the ethical features connected therewith......... But 
the reader will be able to judge from all that we have just said how far 
the attitude of the Government is open to question. Sanitary regeneration 
is cast to the winds and both tho State and the ‘l'rust are only sordidly thinking 
of rupees, annas and pies, We are not surprised, therefore, that Sir Pheroze- 
shah was constrained last Monday to hurl his powerful and indignant 
philippie against the conduct of the Improvement Board, The public should 
feel thankful to him for having agitated the subject. It was time that the 
dismal failure of the ‘Trust was made manifest, and a new and wholly radical 
departure taken for the purpose of improving Bombay in point of public 
health. In so vitala matter the entire community, Kuropean and Indian, 
should stand shoulder to shoulder and by means of a strong and respectful 
protest compel the Government to adopt other and more salutary means 
for the object in view.......... ‘The time for declamation and denunciation is 
past; that for taking firm and practical action has arrived.......... It will be 
the fault of the people themselves if they allowed the present scandalous 
state of things to continue any longer. Inno other civilised city would it 
be tolerated for aday. Let us all beupand doing. ‘Let us show that the public 
spirit of Bombay is not extinguished, but that it burns as fiercely as ever.” 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn also makes adverse comments upon the resumption by 
Government of valuable plots of land originally granted to the L[mprovement 
Trust, and suggests that a public meeting should be convened to protest against 
the Government’s action. | 


35. “ With the advent of the rainy season in Ahmedabad we notice as 
usual the unedifying spectacle of mud and pools of 

Alleged insanitary condition water even on the main roads, We are, however, 
of ihe xoade. in Admedeted not surprised at this deplorable state of affairs, because 
Praia Bandhu (27), 10th With the exception of a rvad here and there all the roads 
July, Kng. cols. are a disgrace to the Municipal administration of this 
city. Itis ‘astonishing that the palpably wretched 

condition of the roads has hitherto escaped the notice of KR. B. Motilal, the 
Municipal President, and that of Mr. Bhailal, the Municipal Secretary. It was 


fondly believed in certain quarters that with the appointment of Mr. Bhailal 
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as Secretary the millennium in Municipal administration would arrive, but 
we are not aware of any reforms worth the name introduced by him up to 
now, if we exclude a few prosecutions to recover Jong-standing arrears of taxes 
from the people. Several roads have evidently not been metalled for years, and the 
money thus saved has been spent on other works.......... - When the state of the 
main roads is such, it is easy to realize what the condition of minor roads must be. 
A situation like this is indeed critical from a sanitary point of view, and if not 
improved soon, there is every likelihood of plague, which has only lately disap- 
peared from our midst, again breaking out in the near future.”’ 


36. <A correspondent writing from Kudal in the Medhe Taluka (Satdra) 
sends us a detailed account of a serious accident that 
Alleged necessity of con- took place there on the 5th instant. It seems that 
pet ti = ri Bes the four persons, having some business in the Mamlatdar’s 
 Prekehat (40), hn Joly Court at Medhe, set out in a bullock-cart from Kudal 
on that day, and on arriving at the bank of the river 
running by the village tried to ford the stream to cross it. In the attempt, 
however, the cart was overturned and carried a long way by the swift current of 
the river. One of the persons in the cart met with his death on the spot, while 
the rest'are reported to be in a precarious condition. The Local Board is 
responsible for this mishap. The road from Medhe to Kudal is a much frequent- 
ed road, and the necessity of constructing a bridge for crossing the river in 
safety is thus obvious. As the accident is not the first of its kind, the Collector 
will, we trust, lose no time in doing the needful in the matter. 


37. <A correspondent writes to the Wahratta :—“I find that by a curious 
coizcidence the question about the legality of Munici- 
BE ego else by the al taxation at Singli has been raised almost simulta- 
Mohrdtta (10), loth July. neously by the writers of letters published in the 
Times of India and your paper. The writers must be | 
permanent residents of Sdngli, as they seem to be intimately acquainted with 
the affairs of the Sangli Municipality. They both cnallenge the legality of all 
existing Municipal taxation at Sdngll.......... The writer of the letter in 
your paper, with the characteristic hastiness of those who rush into print to 
expose some supposed scandal, at once jumps to the conclusion that the effect 
of the notification of 15th October 1902 is the repeal of all taxes, cesses and 
imposts in the Sa4ngli State Municipalities along with the repeal of all old 
laws, rules and circular orders on Municipal administration. Ifthis were so, 
all Municipal administration in the Sangli State would have come to a stand- 
still, and the Municipalities would have been deprived of the sinews of war by 
losing all their income.......... There must therefore be some explanation 
which will save the old Municipal taxes from the wreck. I think I have the 
requisite explanation, and it is this, that the notification cancels only the old 
Jaws, ruies and circular orders on Municipal administration, but certainly 
not the old taxes, cesses and imposts. ‘The latter remain intact. ‘There is 
not a single word about taxes, &c., in the notification.’’ 


Native States. 


38. ‘A piteous wail comes from the rayats of the Petléd Taluka of His 
Highness the Gaekwar’s territory, who seem to be in 

His Highnessthe Gaekwar a very sad plight. It appears that the assessment on 

~ cp hie ie of Petléd their lands has been recently enhanced to such an 
Praja Bandhu (27th), 10th e@Xtent that the poor rayats, who have not yet been 
July, Eng. cols. able to recover thoroughly from the evil effects of 
: the last famine and the few lean years that 

followed it, and who are said to be worse olf than the agriculturists of the 
neighbouring British district of Kaira, are unable to bear the burden which 
is likely to prove the last straw on the camel’s back. We learn that the 
arrears of the famine years, instead of being remitted as ought to be the case, 
are being collected from the rayats of that taluka. ‘he rayats, groaning under 
this heavy load, have tried to approach the State authorities in this connection, 
but it seems they have hitherto met with little success. Being disappointed in 
this way the agriculturists of a village or two have already left their hearths 
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and homes to seek their fortunes elsewhere, and the rest have also expressed a 
desire to follow suit, should their grievances be not redressed by the responsible 
,authorities, We cannot say with certainty how far the complaint is well- 
founded, but all the same when a couple of villages are reported to be deserted, 


there is sufficient justification for demanding a searching enquiry into the 
matter.”’ 


39. “Much as we Re, ‘oad ope i with Mr. Manilal, Diwan of 
orbandar, over his troubles, we cannot help feelin 
2S erotic Dhaene yr that the punishment meted out to him wagf sean 
Porbandar. ment—of reversion to his post in the zilla with 
: gang News (25), 6th gtoppage of promotion, as it is reported, for ten years— 
aly, Eng. cols. is none too severe. If Government had taken the 
view that if Manilal is not fit to serve in the, Political Department of Govern- 
ment he is not fit to serve Government in any capacity, the result would have 
been hissummary dismissal from the service. Probably Government themselves 
will not allow him to revert to his Mamlat, which combines judicial and revenue 
functions, because an Official with a suspicion of perjury against him 
pronounced by competent Courts can no longer be considered fit to dis- 
charge Magisterial duties. If our information is correct, Government prohibited 
the Mamlatdars who admitted having bribed Mr. Crawford, late Com- 
missioner, Southern Division, to serve Government in any capacity, though 
they are allowed to draw their pay. That Mr. Manilalis not dismissed the 
service he should feel really thankful for, though his dismissal may be 
reasonably demanded by any private individual on the ground of the Magistrates’ 
judgments who believe that he had deliberately perjured himself....... .. Now, 
there are afew side-questions which might be briefly touched upon. If, as is 
believed, Manilal was appointed by Government of their own accord to help 
the Rana in his administration, it should be considered rather unfair that the 
Porbandar State should pay the expenses incurred in connection with his case. 
Had he vindicated his character, the matter might have been different. It is 
good that the hana is kind enough to pay the amount and save any bother to 
Government on that score. Had there been any other Chief he might probably 
have refused pointblank to do so. He would have turned round and said: 
‘You gave me a man to help me in my administration—a man whom you 
believed to be good and trustworthy. I accepted him on that assurance, and 
under the circumstances I should certainly refuse to be mulcted to the extent 
of about Rs. 30,000. The expenses should be defrayed either by Manilal 
or by Government.’,........ As it appears from the judgments of both the Courts, 
Mr. Shivprasad’s conduct has been open to grave censure, to say the least of 
it, and it may not, therefore, be amiss to inquire if any action has been taken 
in regard to the part he has played in this transaction. Such transactions 
may probably be very common, if one cares to bring them to light, but the 
fact of their being so can in no way justify their perpetration or extenuate 
the conduct of men of Shivprasad’s type.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. With reference to the case of assault upon the driver of a hackney 

carriage at Surat (vide paragraphs Nos. 23 and 54 of 

Case of assault upon the Weekly Reports Nos. 25 and 26 respectively) the 

sry “lr a public conveyance = Prajg Pokdr reports :—The trial of the accused com- 

Praja Pokér (77), 13th menced before the Sessions Judge, Surat, on the 22th 

July. instant. ‘The Judge observed that the Magistrate 

had not wisely used his discretion in committing the 

accused to the sessions on a charge of grievous hurt. He found the accused 

euilty of having caused only simple hurt and sentenced him to four weeks’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Governmeus. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th July 1904. 
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[rst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July, 1904.) 


tl eee 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, C — 
ENGLISH. 

1 | Bombay East Indian _ .../ Bombay.., | Weekly o ..| Jolin de Mello; East Indian ; 87 ces 240 

2 |Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... oss] OMY ces ..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 


Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West... ...| Bombay... »v+| Monthly vee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabiri; Parsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 


Hyderabad Journal woe; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... vil ee Munghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 550 
Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... ik a ee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 el 500 


India and Champion. | oJ. r. a 
Indian Textile Journal ...{ Do. oe «| Monthly vee JOlin Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ‘is 800 


4 

5 

6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do... ins] BeOs us ..», Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; P4rsi; 69; 1,000 
y| 

8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. .oo| Weekly ... | Assanmual Rijhuma]; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 wn 4,00 
9 


Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Tindu 190 

_ (Nagar) ; 37. 

10 | Mahratta ... se ...| Poona... ...| Weekly ,.. v| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
| | Hindu (Chitpiwan Br&hman) ; 30. 

| Bombay eee " Do. ove ..| RLS. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 vee see ves 400 


12 | Phoenix ... ils sso] SORPRCHL wee, Bi-weekly -| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 ss 400 


K4thiawar Times ics) OAPROE sis v| Daily 


11 | Oriental Review ... 


13 Poona Observer and Civil Poona eee eee Daily tee oor HLenry Kencheller ; uropean : 50 ais es 950 
and Military Gazctte. | 


14 | Railway ‘Times ... ...| Bombay... see] Weekly ... --+| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 «| 1,000 


ae : 
15 | Sind Gazette ‘ea vee. Karachi ooo ae Bi-weekly ooo M. DeP. Webb... is Ae ae me 500 
16 Sind ‘limes sie Ree eee | eee oy LO... ves veel Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ainil); 36 wee 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TL. | 


17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... eee} Narotamdas Vranjiwandis Shethna: Ulindu 800 
| (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakta ee eo.| Baroda ... mr tees? tne Te eee) Vasantlal Sunderla4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,600 
| | Br@linan) ; 43. 
19 | Gujaréti ... see ...| Bombay... ou ee ae eon Surajrém Desti; Hindu (Surti) 4,500 

sania); 51. 
o) | Gujarat Mitr’ ... sos] ROUERY | ves oe) Doe  .0¢ eee} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ao ae 700 


21 Gujarat Punch eee eos Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee Somal4l Mangaldas > Hindu (Bania) , 29) eer 625 


v2 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ene} Do, e+ Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rai;45 = ,..| “800 
93 | Jém-e- Pee a oe Eee ee eo Daily «+ { Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 wee| 3,000 
24 | Yaiser-i-Hind  ... pt tan’ ae vee) Weekly ... eee) Pramji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 — ,., eos{ 2,900 
25 | Kathidwdr News... —.4.{ Rajkot 1. o., Doe soe ve Jamshedji Mrémji; Parsi; 42... .. vai 40 
26 | Kathidwadr Times So oe eee »-| Bi-weekly ‘al Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- B00 


nan) ; 38. 


27 | Praja Landhu... ..., Ahmedabad os Weekly ... vee| Jethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,000 
man) ; 37 
28 | Raést Goftaér me »--| Bombay a ae eee fP allonji Barjorji Des4i; Pérsi; 52... re 


29 | Satya Vakta ws: eee oe | Fortnightly  ...) Keshavla) Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 389. 
30 | Shri Say4ji Vijay sect DATOGD eve »..| Weekly... eo) Manekl4l Ambirdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


31 | Surys Prakash ... ooo Surat... | Do. eo eof Umedram Naginddws D4y4&bhai; Hindu 200 

| (Bania) ; 25. 

| AnaLo-MaRATHIl. 

Mitraé vee eeet Bombay .. see) Weekly ...  «..| Sudwvshiv Vishvandth | Mayadev; Hindu 000 

32. Deen y y (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 38, 

33 |DnydnChakshu .., «..| Poona 4, | Do, oe | Warman Govind Sipkar; Hindu (Deshastha| 600 
Brdhman) ; 46, 
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AnGcLo-Mara’tH1—contd. 


34 | Dny4&nodaya +» eee} Bombay... ..| Weekly... ...| Rev. Mr. T. EB. Abbott... va és 625 


35 | Dnydn Prakash ee a3 Poona oe. an. ee ee .-| Hari Né&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Br4hman); 47. 
| 86 Fatehsinh Gazette eee Baroda ‘aa ove] Do. eee eee "he rae Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu 1,000 
| nia), 
‘ 37. | Indu Prakash _se.. -+-| Bombay... ,..| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
i Manager being Dfimodar S4vldram Yande, 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. | 
? 88 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,.| Kolhapur ...| Weekly... ...| Savliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu) 1,400 
ij (Maratha) ; 80. 
4; 39 | Native Opinion ... »»-| Bombay. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
: : wan Brdhman) ; 33. 
40 | Prekshak ... oe cool SAthracee wo| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Ballal Phangdlkar ; Hindu (Karhéda| 5OO 
Brahmin) ; 32. 
4] |Samarth ... ae eo] Kolhapur ee eee sis ie Nareyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
7 grAhiman); 34. 
42 | Shri Saydji Vijay .»-| Bombay... A I 1 ee a = Sivl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maritha);; 4,000 
J. 
43 | Subodh Patrika... <i | ae big Eee ee ..| Dwarke#n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
44 | Sudhdrak ... web ee ee 7: oe ue ..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,200 
} pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
45 | Udyamotkarsha ... -- | Bornbay... ...| Monthl yoo ...j Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


46 | O Anglo-Lusitano »»-| Bombay ees ...| Weekly ... _..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 oo cee 900 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


47 | Al-Haq .... ‘as ae Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.) 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

48 | Prabhdét ... cia «|Hyderabad) Do. ow. ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 coe 600 


(Sind). , 
49 | Sindhi ane a --| Sukkur (Sind)..| Do... ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30, 800 
Anctio-Urpv. 


60 | Muslim Herald ... ...]| Bombayees | re ...( Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhamuinadan ; JO. 


EnaiisH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


51 | Baroda Vateal ... | Baroda < ...| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 71 ...| 1,100 


52 | Hind Vijaya ye oe ee si ll ea = hii Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 500 

Jana). 

ENGLI8H, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


58 | Karn&ftak Patré ,.,. | Dharwér .... Weekly... ,.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
yat) ; ; 36. 
54 | Karnitak Vaibhav ..| Bijdpur ... Pee eee ..., Annaji Gopal Jord4bur; Hindu (Derhasth 800 


Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 42, 


65 | Prakdshak ... me ee lie Wes are ,..| Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka:- 300 
nastha Brdhman); 28. i 
ENGLISH, PorTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


66 | O Bombaense »-+| Bombayees ...| Weekly... ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 wes oe 500 
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GUJARA’TI. 


57 | Akhbfr-e-lsl4m ... 
68 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar .,.] Do. as 


cot Bowhay.:. sf Dallp ee a — Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
| Ee a Ninbbhsi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 oesl 2,800 
59 Arya Prak&sh vate Sieg Do, A ee Weekly ee eee eoores 800 
60 | Bombay Sam4chér ae Se cool DOllYy — ave oe aes M4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B,A.;} 4,000 
rsi ; 36. 
a Ct | mrenen Mle. eh ST Weetlv nas Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 
e | Brahman) ; 34, 
: 62 | Broach Samfchér.., i am oo| Ardeshar VDinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... ahd 500 
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GusaRnAtTi—continued. | “ 
63 | Deshi Mitra 3 
eee ‘eel « urat ee Week] “ 
oe Y eee ees ‘KA4shidas Bha 4 ‘ 
ae ae gvandas ; ae 
64 | Din Mani... see »»-| Broach ... Do a hie ope seller) ; 4A Hindu (K4&chis, i.e) 1,400 
i soe ° was i } ] R ‘ ] « . 
65 | Fursad a... coe vo] Bombay Monthl 7 : 26” dus Surti; Hindu (K4yasths 125 
* i gions: dit Wy eo 0) li 1] ' ‘1 ; 
66 |GapSup .. oes of Do Fortnichtl | manji Navroji Kébraji; Parsi ; 46... 725 
-+| Fortnightly —...) M. C. Ratna 
ies ° gar & Co. .., - 
67 Hitechchhu eee Ahmedabad es Weekly ie anita ie | ‘ eee 800 
68 | Jain ste cee iat. aoe D Alidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45. 350 
: nag : Oo nies , Bhagu latech ° : . : 
69 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma ...| Bombay Dm , Vania); 30. and; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
| | ies ‘ Do, ...| Ratanshaw frdaimiji Achuria: es 
ee Paka Sn ar > oe - 1 ramji Achdria ; Parsi; 29 -6| 1,000 
| tray 0. eee ...( Kahanda Heats , | 
| | shane Fulchand; H 
71 | fioka Mitra vee Bombay ... cd Bwookly | Shravak Bania) ; 5a. indu (Desha Porvad 160 
72 | Mahi Kantha Gazotte s+. Siutra Wockly Motilal Chl a 
oy , | ° ; eee oo! OULMEL 1 ihe {1 V ng: ° : ms 
73 | Navedri Prak4sh ... ooo Navettri., is Ms “on-air 4p = yas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia) 500 
oe Cea ee +e, tustam yi Jamespji Dastur; Pdrsi; 56... 800 
ne eee Bombay... ...| Monthl | hoe 
75 | Nyé& ; | Jee eee) Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patol ; Pirsi ; 38 | 
ge i eeceecne weet Ahmedabad _ ,..| Fortnightly «| Gatélal a o 
, o coe rabitlal adi Ridal: Hi ° 
76 | Praja Mitra —... ar z Shravak Banial Hal; Hindu (Visashrimali; 150 
| ALUCHL oe Gi- weekly ™ patiane aes Lin) 3 30, 
| ° UU see arby ' ay Ji ae : . . 
77. | Praja Pok4r fe he a | yshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 97%) 
Oe oaeh OE een #88 | Hormasyt Jamsedji; Parsi; 
98 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...; Bormbay Do ) : ji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45 .. r00 
| igs oor} 470. | Nagindas Mancharain: Hi | 
vo Pick Oued nose - | mn a incharam ; Hindu (Dasa Dania); 1,090 
: 0. ° bes! Jamniadis 13} rvs we ‘ . ; | 
80 | Samsher Bahadur... ow» Abmedabad Dc 43. wagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Sania) ; 550 
, ‘ . ing eee, Savaibhai Raich : rf; ) “— | 
8] Sin j Vartamdn eee ved Bombay  Datly ! fania) 3 62. uchand;  Ffindu (Shravak 154) 
| eee cor, Lh! ee Me « Ardoe i a 
| ! oa Ay endeakie Be bc Yo, Partners heing— 3500 
| (2) Bi - go yrainji Patoly J P.; Parsi; 49. 
SK iatumji Byramji Vateba Gandi; Pa4rsi , 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji C Re aay 
ae nee her ne ir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
| seen ones one L1Y see vs} Devkan Devehand ; If 
83 | Stri Bodh ... ms J Bombay . si | ae mand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 950 
.«.| Monthly “4 Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 6 | 
84 | Surat Akhbar — o. ooo) Surat Weekl 3 oP. Petal: 61 sg 500 
° a eekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; PArsi ; 49 
ss |Svadesh Bandhu...  ...| Mehudha ae Taner, Se 
“ ‘tae ae — Mineklal Visashrimali ; Hi... iu (Bania) ; 175 
HINDI. | | 
86 Pandit eee eee Le P 
| OONB eee on Weekly oe -| Govindrao Gangdéram Wainwe; Hindu (Wan-) ’ 
87 | Shri , Venkateshvar Sam4-) Bombay... J Ma ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the x ot) ‘ 31, ” 
char. . eee as] andit Lajya Ruin ji Sharma; Hindu (Na . | ¢ 
| Brahman) ; 39. Nagar 6,200 
KANABESE. 
Di i] ih eee eet °@e | 
88 igvijaya Gadag w.. vo Weekly ... .|Shankrapa Gadiappa  Dasrimarad; Hi 
gy | Karnatak Vritta «- ».| Dharwar ud Do ay Shing Linglyat) . 97, ‘marad; Hindu 150 
oe ies Shivram ahddey Kk 
| ror Brahman) ; 34. spaivars. Hinds 800 
(2) Anndchaérya balacharya Hoskeri; Hi 
99 | Lok’ Randhu.... ov are | De a. Dorkenth Brean, : vid oskeri ; Hindu 
i) oe «| Gururdo ghauvendra Mi een 
91 | Loka Mitra eee es Haveri (Dbér-| Do pi Deshow Br4hmun); 41. amdapur; Hindu 160 
wAr : ° ere ees undao elpire Nad ir: Hi 
93 | RAjahansa... ae 2 tt , o se 0c ; 28. gir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
oe! ‘aa ee | Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hi . 
98 | Rasik Ranjini... J Gadag oe | De Bee snag) 4l. ee 75 
oes - oes eee AULT InN Kar Ram ) 3 ah : ; : 
| Brthman); 41, prasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
con 4092 ; | 
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MARATHI. 


94 | Arunodaya is ...| Thana ... ooo] Weekly woo aes —-. ‘shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
ra4hman). 
95 | A’rydvart ...  ... eee} Dhulia .., —«.] “Do. = eee = eee! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 


m shasth Yajurvedi br&hman); 34. 
96 | Bakul we sail woo| Ratnagiri st an ., Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; ; Hindu (Vini) ; sac “ 500 


97 | Belgaum Samfchér __,,.| Belgaum... 
98 | Bhn’t ‘8 


ce a ee .»-| Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bethhinats); 300—400 
| 41. 

one >| Bombay . | Monthly .| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 

(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

99 | Bramhodaya ioe ...| Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... ..| Naréyan Vithal Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhada 450 

Rréhman); 51. : 
100 | Chandanshu an voe| Lasgaon ... oe Ges) ee | Rémechandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 

shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

101 | Chandraként a ek ne cc me ee es cs Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

| | piwan Brahman) ; 40. 

102 Chandrodaya ea o-| Chiplun ..- Kes i hes ...| sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 276 

| Brahman); 40. 

: 103 | Chikitsak ... eis “ Belgaum a seer vw, AbAzi Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—7v0 

42. 

104 | Chitragupta eee «| arid ca Le ee wo| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 

| | Br: thm: an) ; ; JO. 

105 | Dakshin Vritta ... ,..| Kolhapur wa: a | Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 

| seniya Kayastha Pr, abhu); 67. 

106 | Deshakélavartam4an ...,| Erandol... we Ee ens ; Mah4dev I ot Vie Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 212 


Briiman) ; 32. 


»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brihman) ... 800 


107 | Dharma ... aor soot Wal eee ia Do. 


108 | Dharwar Vritta ... ws) Dharwar jo ee 


109 Dnydn Sagar me ee Kolhapur sii i | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
| man); 4). 
110 | Hindu Punch | Thana... yell - tes nS Krishndji Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
| Brahman); 37. 
lll | Jagadadarsh sie 4 Ahmednagar os. DG sas ..| KAshinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu = (Chit- 322 
| paiwan Brihman); 51. 
12 | Jagadhitechchhu ss st POON 54, ca oN ie ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 
| Pee | wan Brahman) ; 74 
113 | Sagatsum4chir «2 ...; Thana ... poe oe: eee .«.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
| | Prabhu) > 40. 
114 | Kal rae ee sai| POORE ans —t. 2k a +e. Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
115 | Kalpataru ... ba .»», sholapur ae er oe Govind Nar: iyan Kiikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 45. 
116 | Karmanuk ove see! POONAse. ws; -—De.—sa ...| Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Uindu (Chitpawan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; ole 
117 | Keral Koxil oo ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnayi Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj| 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
weet Dal GangAdhar Tilak, B.A. LUL.B.; Hindu) 24,500 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 47. | 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... =... Do... ».!| Bhau Raéoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brihman) ; 26. 
120 | Khd4ndesh Vaibhav a Sens ee oes | eee ...| Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
121 | Lokamata .. ase ...| Vengurla ee ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brdhman); 27. 
122 | Mahirdshtra Vritta yee. ae an ee a. ...| Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta __... ore Ook oa ee .... KAshinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 


1)8 | Kesari cee A ec | Weekly oo. 


124 | Mumbai Punch ... -++} Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 


| p'ir'l), — | 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..\ Bombay... eG eee ..| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan Brohman) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav pan Sere)” ean ...| Weekly ... oa Do. do. . cost ado 


127 | Nagar Sam4chér... ..| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do. .., .... Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 


128 | N&sik Vritta ... cal ae. oe ee ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Braéliman) ; 28. 


129 | Nipani Vaibhav ... —...| Nipdni ... 
130 | Nyay Sindhu 


et eS ..| Vishnu Rémchandra Vijdpurkar; Hindu £0 
B esgy os Brahman); 50. 
»» «Ahmednagar ...| Doe ... oo) Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deslosth 406 
i! Ayman); 30. | 
131 | Pandhari Bhushan -..| Pandharpr =| erage us! Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdawan ip 


Brahman) ; 33 
182 | Pandkari Mitra ... io a | Do. eee “ e00 


Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
Brahman) ; 41. : 
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MaritTHIi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav ... veo} Poona 2. ooo] Weekly oes ,..] Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... 10. eee | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod _... coe -«+| Islampur eo Dow .6¢ eee) RAmchandra Nédrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
13 6 | Raghav Bhushan... oe a Do. « «| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitr& eis .| Malegaon wa ae. .-.|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
138 | Satya Sadan | Alibag ... eee} Do. woo} R4&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brdh- 200 
| man); 62. 
J39 | Satya Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. .|| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitp4wan 950 
- ; Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Shéhu Vijay ., Kolhapur ‘ Do. «>| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 30. 
141 Sholdpur Samachar eo| Sholdpur Do. »-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda i »»| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
143 | Shri Shahu ose coo] SACATA — eee om DG ees ee! Virman Hari Dhavle; Tindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
| man); 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak ss... oie] DOe cee ow so Vishnu Narayan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
Bréhman); 30. 
145 |Sumant ... sive ost PE te eee! Do. se soo, Mahddev Dimodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 300 
| ; tha Brahman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilas one oo} Kolhépur an BO us ...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
| pdwan Braman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... ove oe| Nandurbar ‘ Es .... Saddshiv Vaman Mardathe ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 300 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ... -| Monthly... vo (1) Vinayak Bilkrishna Nadkarni — .. ae 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Straswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittase#r ... cee ooo) Wahi sie e+] Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahedev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
} | piwan Lrvhinan) ; ol. 
150 | Vritta Sudha cee o| Satdra sec Do. eve we) Laxman Vaman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brzhinan) ; 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri eee »»-| Poona cool Do. we Nana Didaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 40ND 
| man) ; 38. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... «| Kara&chi,,, ‘| Weekly ... ee-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam — os. went EO ce coo} Do. eee’ Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; mas 
|. 6. 
154, | Sind Sudhar eee ue tle ee Do. | KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree... eee eof Do . Do. | Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
URpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai se! Bombay ‘| Monthly | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan! — 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. | Weekly oe | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
: Muhammadan ; 50. 
15g | Guru Ghantal Punch =o} Do. te? Bg ae ae 
159 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbir —— wo| Do. oo se) Daily 4. «s.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 400 
Muhammadan ; «0. 
169 | Tejarati Gazette os vos} D0, ove se! Month yee ... (Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 50C 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deosan +» ee} Poona... ss] Weekly we vs] Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma‘an| — 200 
(Shaik); 36. 
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Mara'rH!I AND Ka’/NARESE. 


5 162 Chandrika eee eee eon Bagalkot Ses Weekly oe eee Bando Trimbak Kerur > Hindu (Deshasth 125 
: Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


ar MARATHI AND Urpu., 


4 163 | Champavati en .».| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... .»»| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 100 
if Deccan). | (Brahman) ; 86. 


164 | Gulbarga Sam4char »-| Gulbarga (do.) a 0s ses .-.| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


| 45. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. " 


pe ee ins ...| Bombay... oor} Weeklyoee ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ies ie 700 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed hy the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SJ ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short @ (3 = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, a3 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of cach newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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N.B.—No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, 
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11 
Politios and the Public Administration. 


1. The famous Russian writer, Count Tolstoi, publishes a terrible 
indictment of the Russo-Japanese war. Though it is 
_ Denunciation of the Russo- addressed tothe T'sar, it is so comprehensive in its 
_ war by Count Tol- scone that many of the generalizations contained in 
" Kil (114), 22nd July. it are applicable to other autocratic rulers on earth. 
The London Z%mes gives publicity to Count Tolstoi’s 
denunciations against the war, and bases a critical article of its own thereon, 
but the universal application of ‘Tolstoi’s views seems to have escaped the 
notice of the writer of the Times article. What ‘Tolstoi says, for instance, 
about the war in the Far Kast may apply with equal force to the Tibet mission. 
of the British, andthe appeal to the ‘l’sar may as well have been addressed to 
King Edward VII, Count Tolstoi holds up the mirror to the Russians, but 
other pcople like the Indians may, if they choose, look into it and find 
their own condition exactly reflected therein. The paper then proceeds to give 
a lengthy summary of Count Tolstoi’s views on the war in the lar Kast, 
| Elsewhere it depicts the daily life of a despot, and observes as follows :—A 
despot is ever ill at ease, and though surrounded by every possible object of 
luxury, is unable to enjoy life, because wherever he turns his eyes he sees the 
faces of his victims and the spectre of discontent aroused among his people by 
his high-handed acts. As a despot’s power is founded on unrighteousness, 
it has to be maintained on the same principles. He is not able even to die 
in peace, because the memory of his bloody deeds ever ,haunts him and disturbs 
the peace of his mind. ] 


2. ‘* Ha-President Kruger, who in the burning spirit of the ardent patriot 
declared that humanity would be staggered at what 
Death of cx-President his most ill-used and much-abused countrymen might 
ee. lind (24), 17th achieve in their desperate struggle against a proud 
July, Eng. cols,; Oricntay nd mighty power, is no more. Oom Paul, as he was 
Review (11), 29th July. familiarly known, is dead, the last of a long line of 
intrepid Boer administrators whose love for their 
country was surpassed only by their undaunted courage and unbending 
spirit on the battlefield.......... We are yet too near the stirring events 
which occurred half a dozen years ago to pronounce final judgment on the Boer 
war. But we may be quite sure, speaking after the dreadful revelations made in 
many a matter, military and diplomatic, since the conclusion of the war, that 
the verdict of history will not be far different from that which the unimpas- 
sioned and unprejudiced minority of ‘ Little Englanders’ have already pro- 
nounced. On our part we have freely expressed our opinion that the Boer war 
was the most unrighteous war ever waged by Great Britain in all its history— 
a war incited by a handful of not over-scrupulous gold-hunters, who, to 
cover their unrighteous operations, conferred on themselves the sobriquet of 
‘Imperialists,’ Alas! for this dishonest Imperialism, which sought by all unfair 
means and resources imaginable to forcibly wrest the territory of a law-abiding 
and God-fearing community whose only fault was their exceeding love of 
their country and their domestic hearths, The Boer war, in short, will for 
ever remain a black page in the history of Great Britain.” ['The Oriental 
Review writes:—*Oom Paul Kruger has passed away from the stage 
of this earth unwept, though not unknown and unhonoured, for all true 
lovers of freedom and independence must honour the late President of the 
Transvaal Republic, whom British hunger of diamonds and gold insatiable 
and British zoolum drove out of his native country........... Thousands of lives 
were sacrificed on the altar of Mammon, Brave Boer men, women and children 
were done fo death, their independence was taken away, and their republic 
was wiped out of existence. We fear the same kind of drama will be enacted 
in Tibet.” | 
3. Ha-President Krugor, whose name was on everybody’s lips during the 
: Boer war and who had publicly vowed at the time 
Kesaré (116), 19th duly, ty wage a war with tho mighty British Empire which 
would stagger humanity, is no more. He passed the last few years of his life in 
humble obscurity abroad, and the last scene in the tragic drama of his life is 
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now closed by hisdeath. His was a mostremarkablecareer. From acowherd he 
rose to be the President of the Boer Republic, and his simplicity, self-respect and 
love of independence were wonderful, but as fate would have it, he was obliged 
to spend the evening of his days in gloom and despair. Some English writers 
represent him as a thoughtless, obstinate, narrow-minded and ignorant man, but 
this is evidently a harsh and uncharitable judgment. We should not forget that 
he was possessed of some noble and exalted virtues, which were instrumental in 
leading the Boers to a commanding and elevated position in modern history, and 
if the Boers are destined to rise again, they will be able to do so with the help 
of the self-same virtues, which conspicuously adorned their late President in life.. 


4. ©The Colonial Secretary had lately assured Parliament that Sir 
Arthur Lawley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal, 
Grievances of Indiansin had not threatened the Indians with such repressive 
sg Africa re legislation as they feared, and only a -few days after 
am-e-Jamshed (23), 21st : . , 
July, Eng. cols. the receipt of this assurance Reuter has wired that 
Lord Milner said at Hremelo that permits ‘would no 
longer be granted to Asiatics to enter the Transvaal. ‘ They cannot be allowed 
to flood the country,’ said the High Commissioner. This is the bursting 
of the storm we have been anticipating all along, and as Lord Milner 
very likely includes British Indians in the term Asiatics, we are brought 
face to face with a problem of great importance. When the British nation 
comes to sanction this extreme measure of exclusion, if will have to consider 
its effect on the minds not only of those who will be directly affected by it, but 
of three hundred million Indian sunjects of the King. It need not be said 
that the injustice of thus violently shutting out the Indians froma British 
colony, and of permitting India to become the dumping ground of the refuse 
of al) the capitals of Europe, would be deeply resented by the Indians, and 
that it will be a permanent source of discontent and disaffection throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Indians would be more than human if 
they did not feel the injustice of such one-sided arrangements, and it would 
certainly be more than human nature could bear or tolerate with equanimity. 
patve We can have no objection to the Colonial authorities taking every 
reasonable precaution against the influx of the lower classes of Asiatics, Our 
protest lies against the ill-treatment of the better and more respectable class of 
British Indians who live in the Colony as traders and merchants. If Lord 
Milner attempts any legislation against these, andif the British Parliament 
and Ministers sanction it, the Indians would be justified in holding that the 
whole British nation has betrayed its trust as guardian of their interests and 
has taken an ungenerous advantage of their weakness and law-abiding habits.” 


5. “The British mission in Tibet has started Lhasawards, and the sooner 

a it reaches its goal, the better for all parties concerned. 

Rist” cefeie ams, | 7th The more we think about the mission, the more we are 
July, Eng. cols; Hyderabad Convinced that, though the Tibetans might think that 
Journal (4), 20th July. it is an intrusion on the part of the British to have 
entered their country in tiie manner they have done, 

it will prove a blessing to them in the end. With the admission of the mission 
into Lhasa, there will be the lighting up of the torch of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. Tibet has been all these centuries groping in the darkness of ignorance 
and seclusion, and it seems to be the design of Providence that her people should 
emerge from the apathy and indolence of ages and take up their position 
with other nations in the march of progress and civilization, The British 
Government professes to have sent the mission to bring the recalcitrant Dalai 
Lama to his senses, and to cause him to enter into a treaty to open his country 
to trade and commerce, but past history has taught us that that cannot be the 
true object of the mission. ‘The object in plain and simple terms is, if not to 
take immediate possession of the country, to exercise such control over it as to 


prevent other powers from interfering with its government. Considering the 


situation of Tibet and its relation to India, the British can with a clear conscience 
enter the country, which would otherwise be taken possession of by Russia. 
and held asa menace to India on its northern frontier. And io ghost is 
required to tell us that England has availed herself of the opportunity 
of the Russians haying their hands fully occupied in the Far East to 
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send the expedition to subjugate and virtually to take possession of the 
country. Neither the Indians nor the civilized world have any faith in, 
and much less any regard for, the professions made from time to time by 
either the Prime Minister or the Secretary cf State for India in Parliament 
on the subject. They have proved to be so many unreal and fictitious 
statements too transparent to deserve even a moment’s consideration.......... 
Unlike other native journals we are not at all sorry that the British have 
entered Tibet, never mind the motive or object with which they have gone there. 
Of course, the Tibetans have a perfect right to oppose the British, who are to 
all intents and purposes intruders in their country. But though they have the 
will, the question is whether they have the power to oppose them. Without 
men or means of defending themselves, they are at present striking their heads 
against a stone wall.......... But while we differ from our contemporaries as 
to the necessity of invading Tibet, we agree with them in ftofo in their 
protestation against the cost of the invasion being defrayed by India. It is the 
imperialistic instinet, more than anything else, that has prompted the British 
to invade Tibet.......... India will not fora long time to come be materially 
benefited by the possession of Tibet and should not, therefore, be asked to pay 
the cost........... It would be wicked and inequitable to make India beur the 
cost of the expedition.” [The JZyderabad Jonrnal also remarks that the 
decision of the Home Government to foist upon India the entire cost of the 
Tibet mission is scandalous and tends to encourage the belief that the partner- 


ship between England and India resembics that. between. the ciant and the 
dwarf. | 


6. ‘It isa pity that Cabinet Ministers were not present at Guildhali to 
listen to Lord Curzon’s appreciation of India and to 
Lord Curzons speech at hig estimate of the value of England’s most precious 
Guildhall on the oceasion of ' © 
the presentation to His Lord- possession. Lord Curzon was good enough to remind 
ship of the Freedom of the Englishmen that India is the greatest constituent of 
City of London, the Empire and to point to the services of the Indian 
Jéim-eeJamshed (23), 22nd trcops in China and Somaliland. Ile also re- 
July, Enz cols; Savy 
Vartamdn (81), 22nd July. cs. sa ap is opinion that India is destined to play 
a part of increasing importance in the polities of 
the world, and that it is in Asia that the future of the Empire would 
probably be decided. And even more important than this was his very 
generous and gracciul tribute to the ‘loyalty of the Easterns who could 
only be ruled from the heart. What Indian can fail to be grateful 
for all these kind things that His Lordship has said about his country and 
his compatriots? Of course, elforts will be made by a certain class of 
politicians in this country to minimize tiie value of this utterance, and to throw 
doubts on the sincerity of the sentiments cxpressed in this remarkable 
speech. But in spite of any such ili-natured attempts, we dare say the 
people of India, as a whole, will be thankful to [fis Lordship for having 
taken the occasion to impress on Iinvlishmen the fact that India has played a 
great part in promoting the glory and sreatness of the British mpire, and that 
the best and safest policy to retain the “allegi: ince of her peopie is to ‘to rule 
them from the heart.’ There might be some discrepancies in Lord Curzon’s 
past record of speeches and actions, but to our mind the statesman who has tie 
courage and the kindness to plead for India in such unequivocal terms has dis- 
tinct claims on her gratitude and confidence.” |The Sang /artamdn, on the other 
hand, adversely criticises Lord Curzon’s speech. It observes :—-Lord Curzon 
declared that it was essential for an Indian ruler who wished to successfully 
administer the country’s affairs to gain a hold on the affection of her peoples. 
We cannot reconcile this declaration with {lis Lordship’s policy as Viceroy 
of India. Can it be contended that the attachment of the Indians can be 
secured by ruthlessly trampling upon their rights, by shutting them out from 
higher appointments in the public service, by endeavouring to arrest the progress 
of University education and by gagging the Native press? We hope that on 
his return to India Lord Curzon will realize that it is necessary for him to change 
the trend of his policy if he wants to get at the hearts of the Indian peoples. | 
con 4¢6—4 
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7. “Mr. James Maclean makes the following observations on the much- 
raised and over-rated Lord Curzon in the course of 
Mr. Maclesn’s estimate of his well-reasoned article in Hast and West on‘ Knglish 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. Policy in Asia’:—‘I have never cared very much 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 17th Ve , 
July, Eng. cols. for the administrative work of Lord Curzon, about 
which so many people go into raptures. Most of it 
is purely departmental, and the tasks Lord Curzon set himself to do are such 
as fall to the lot of every Indian Viceroy.’ Exactly so. Only the difference 
is that Lord Curzon’s predecessors were infinitely modest, whereas His Lordship 
was the very reverse. More. His world-wide travels had necessarily brought 
him into contact with the Imperialistic section of the British Press, who, in 
furtherance of their high-soaring Imperialism, broadly advertised him, and 
Lord Curzon himself had become so giddy with the privilege which his 
temporarily exalted position brought to him that he continually put that 
self-same Press into requisition to advertise himself.......... Mr. Maclean 
emphatically denies that Lord Curzon has set at rest the land revenue policy of 
India. If anything, he has unsettled it by his various unstatesmanlike 
measures of legislation for the so-called relief of agricultural indebtedness. His 
Lordship has Jearned nothing, and cared to learn nothing, of the real causes of agri- 
cultural depression, He simply relied on the legendary lore of tlic so-called land 
revenue experts of the Government. No wonder that he floundered decper in the 
mire of the land revenue policy and made himself most unpopular by the parade 
of that policy in the form of the pompous Resolution with which we are all 
so familiar, And the ignorant but sycophantic Press lauded it to the skies 
as if it were some extraordinary miracle that he had worked. As a matter of 
fact no Viceroy did more practical and useful work for the relief of the 
impoverished rayat than the unobtrusive Lord Ripon, who departed these shores 
with unprecedented demonstrations of the love of the people—demonstrations 
which stand in striking contrast with the absence of any, in case of Lord Curzon. 
Such isthe difference between Britannia metal and brummagem. And no com- 
munity is more experienced at touching and testing the true worth of the two 
— that of India. ‘'he touch-stone has been applied and the test is already 
nown.”’ 


8. Of all conquered peoples the Filipinos must be deemed the most 
fortunate. ‘l'o them foreign rule does not mean 

Alleged contrast between political extinction at home and international contempt 
~ gg ease Indians abyoad. ‘rue, they are conquered. But their con- 
Mahrdlta (10), 17th July, QUerors are a very noble and generous people, who are 
men of their word, and who are ready to extend the 

fullest measure of autonomy to the conquered islanders. ILad the Government 
of the United States been so minded, they could have ruled the Philippines 
with a rod of iron, at the same time assuring the subject-people that their 
rule was based on the broad foundations of justice, liberality and unexampled 
liberality. In two yearsthe Filipinos are to have the boon of practical self- 
government, with a Parliament of their own representatives. ‘lho United 
States Government do not want to deceive and bamboozle the Filipinos by 
proclamations and charters couched in specious language, which, as occasion 
arises, may be explained away as not meaning anything serious. We, Indians, 
are a very loyal people and are casily comforted and flattered by the smooth 
language of royal proclamations. We do not stand on forms nor insist on legal 
enactments from our rulers. Proclamations are at best the expression of a 
pious desire on the part of our rulers to be just and generous as occasion arises, 
But why not he just and generous consistently ? Ifa law were passcd by the 
British House of Commons, embodying all the provisions and promises of the 
Proclamation of 1858, we would have something to point to as our definite 
goal in all constitutional agitation, But proclamations being mercly expressions 
of pious hopes have no binding force and are easily set at naught by egotistical 
Viceroys, Let us no longer have any royal proclamations, but let us have some 


Parliamentary enactments, conferring on us all the privileges foreshadowed in 
the Proclamation of 1858,” 
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9. “We hope that it will not bo considered presumption on our 
part if we were to congratulate ourselves on the 
Methods of political agi- fact that what we have been hammering at for 
"Rast Colder (23), 17th the last ten or twolve years in respect of the political 
July, Eng, cols. agitation carried on in India by the National 
Congress, and for which we have had to make 
many sacrifices, has at last been accomplished. We begged, nay, we 
beseeched, our Congress friends to be circumspect and moderate in their 
demands, and not to run away with the bit between their teeth, but our 
solicitations and entreaties were treated with contempt, and under instrue- 
tions received from the Bombay leaders of the Congress, who unfortunately 
misunderstood our motives, the whole of the Indian press howled at us, 
and there was a regular conspiracy set on foot to denounce our humble and 
honest, but at times emphatic, protests in the most violent anid scurrilous langu- 
age that has ever been used in Indian journalism....... Not only have we been 
able to survive the violent attacks directed against us from all quarters, but we 
have actually succeeded in converting our opponents to our way of thinking, 
We have been crying hoarse all these years that the manner and methods of 
agitation, as carried on by our Congress friends, are faulty, but ours was 
for a long time a cry in the wilderness. What we could discern years 
ago in the womb of futurity, our friends have begun fo see too late in the day. 
But better late than never. Mr. William Digby has acknowledged that their 
agitation in England has completely failed, and recommends the Indians now 
to change their tactics, and to press the Government to grant them ‘ practical 
self-government,’ Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji agrees in toto with Mr. Digby and 
enjoins our countrymen to commence to work in a different direction. We 
congratulate the Congress leaders on their change of policy, but we apprehend 
that they are not as yet on the right track. They ask for, nay, they demand 
‘practical self-government,’ and they hope that it would he granted to 
them within the next ton years if they persistently knocked at the door 
of Government, They hold the example of Japan before their countrymen 
and exhort them to follow in their footsteps to be able to accomplish 
their object within the specified period. We are afraid this ‘ practical 
self-government,’ whatever it may be, is not a practical measure that could 
do any good to our country. ‘I'he measures, to our mind, do not lie in 
that direction. They lie secreted somewhere in the improvement and 
multiplication of the resources of the country—in fact in bringing out the 
hidden treasures of India, Academic and more especially industrial education 
disseminated far and wide into the country will not fail to bring § practical 
self-government’ in its train. But we have said enough in these columns on 
the subject to need recapitulation. ‘The Christian Bible teaches us of a pro- 
digal son being brought back to the fold by his father. But we have to 
reverse the parable in our case, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the father and founder 
of the dst Goftdr, whom we are still proud to acknowledge as our euide, 
philosopher and friend, has at last come to the conclusion that the present 
policy of bluff and bluster, as it has been carried on in England, has failed—a 
conclusion which we arrived at several years ago.....«.... We need not describe 
the joy with which we receive our long-lost father into our fold.” 


10. Itisinsinuated by unfriendly critics that political movements in 
eign cs ae _ India are devoid of loyalty, and that their tendency is 
Political agitation in India t9 plunge the masses headlong into the vortex of 

and ‘ loyal patriotisin. we ye te Sekai 
Gujurdti(¥), 17th July, Sedition, ‘his insinuation is utterly unfounded. 
It is beyond dispute necessary for India’s welfare 
that her connection with a democratic Government like the British should 
continue for many years tocome, Under the British rule the Indians have 
made great strides in political advancement, but the progress achieved in this 
direction is still so imperfect that the country is sure to lapse into a state of 
chaos and confusion the moment the British connection is severed. ‘l'ho British 
Government has established peace and security in India and has exercised a 
remarkably unifying influence upon the hetcrogencous elements which constitute 
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Indian society. The debt which India owes to England for these services can 
never be adequately acknowledged. Atthe same time we cannot help 
saying that the system of Government in India has’ many grave defects. 
The abstract principles on which it is founded cannot be cavilled at, but 
owing chiefly to the apathy of the people themselves these principles have 
never been translated into practice. In these circumstances political agita- 
tion in India needs to be conducted on the principles of ‘loyal patriotism,’’ 
a phrase to which currency was given by the Honourable Mr. Mehta in 
his speech at the celebration of the silver jubilee of this journal. It is 
the duty of our leaders to explain to the masses the benefits of British 
rule and to curb their vaulting ambition when it is apt to overleap itself. 
History should teach them how Western nations have at times suffered on 
account of the unbridled aspirations of individuals who wanted prematurely to 
bring about revolutions. Englishmen had once to pass through the same phase 
of political evolution as the Indians have to do at the present day. ‘Their 
struggle for independence was far more severe than that of the Indians, because 
they had to reckon with the opposition of the aristocracy which threw impe- 
diments in the path of their progress. The Indians must thank their stars 
that they are governed by a liberty-loving people, who could be trusted at no 
distant date to elevate their political status, 


11. ‘Mr. Schwann asked the Secretary of State for India whether, in the 

Bill he has recently introduced to amend the Viceroy’s 

The proposed addition of Council, he will take the opportunity to provide that 
ne eng Tansee toes at least one representative and experienced Indian 
Weierdnt (19), 1th July, member shall be appointed to the Viccroy’s Executive 
Eng. cols. Council, and whether he is aware that a recommenda- 
tion to that effect was contained in the minority 

Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure. Mr. Brodrick was 
good enough to admit that he was aware of such a recommendation, and to 
declare that it was open to the Crown to appoint an Indian member to the 
Viceroy’s Council, if deemed desirable, and that His Majesty’s Government 
were not prepared to limit the choice of the Crown in this matter. This 
disingenuous reply will please no one in this country. If the Crown has 
the power, then why do Government fight shy of exercising it? After 
more than a century of British rule, can it be maintained that there are 
no capable Indians who can be appointed members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council? One of the greatest defects in the British administration of this 
country is its utter half-heartedness and its ungenerous reluciance to recognize 
native talent and capacity to the fullest extent, The United States have 
shown infinitely greater magnanimity in dealing with the Filipinos, who were 
only recently conquered, than our Government in this country. Now let us 
see in what spirit the United States have treated the Philippines. The Lower 
House at Manilla has been or is to be constituted on an elective basis, and in 
the Upper House three-fifths will be Americans and two-fifths Filipinos. 
Civil Governor Tait, after his arrival at Manilla, did not indulge ia insincere 
platitudes, hypocritical quibbling and selfish sermons on the laws of heredity 
and imperial predcminance. Like a magnanimous representative of a great 
nation, he at once associated with himself and his four American colleagues 
three Filipinos who possessed equal power, It is not yet even a decade 
since the Philippines were conquered by the United States. It is more than 
100 years since India passed under British rule, and while the United 
States have generously reccgnized the right of the conquered population 
to be associated with the ruling race in the government of the subject-country, 
Mr. Brodrick thinks that the people of India, with a higher civilization 
than the Philippines can boast of, ought to remain content with his momentous 
declaration that the Crown has the power to appoint an Indian to the Viceroy’s 
Council, and that it was not advisable to limit that power in any way! The 
occasion for the exercise of such power has already arrived in the Philippines, 


-but notin this ancient land, which has produced great kings and emperors, 


statesmen and financiers, warriors and heroes, saints and philosophers! ”’ 
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12. “Qn the 10th of January last the Honourable Mr. Lely submitted to the 
The Honourable Mr. Lely’s Government of India a valuable memorandum on the 
memorandum to the Govern- 2@dministration of Excise. As usual, Government has 
ment of India onthe admi- accepted the principle of Mr. Lely’s representation, but 
a bs oo os at is too timid to sanction some of his definite practical 
gg pectator (6), “8rd suogestions. It is readily admitted that the Gov- 
ernment should not lay itself open to the charge 
of fostering the drinking habit for the sake of revenue, and the Govern- 
ment has strongly emphasized the importance of its officers discouraging 
that habit and doing all that is possible, without undue interference with the 
liberty of the subject, ‘to suppress the degrading and demoralizing habit of 
intoxication.’ Accordingly, two of Mr. Lely’s suggestions are approved-—one 
is that when a liquor-shop has been opened with permission in a locality, its 
continuation there should not be understood as a matter of course. If its sur- 
roundings so change that the location of anew shop would not be permitted 
there, then the license should not be renewed; the other suggestion which 
has been approved is that the provision of accommodation for private drinking 
in a liquor-shop should be prohibited. Ifa man drinks at all, be must have 
the courage of his convictions and drink openly ; otherwise he must forego the 
pleasure—a wholesome rule which may tend in some degree to discourage 
the habit among the higher classes on whom public opinion enjoins abstinence, 
‘he suggestions that have not been approved are—(1) that all shops should be 
gradually and considerately removed to not less than half a mile from places 
of common resort, such as main thoroughfares, markets, mills, docks and 
villages ; (2) that in towns, where a half mile radius from the outskirts would 
make the distance too great, a street or space should be set apart for the liquor 
market ; and (3) that the grant of licenses to open temporary shops at fairs or 
religious gatherings should be forbidden. These proposals seem to us to be 
very sound, and we cannot quite understand the reasons given by Government 
to disapprove of them, The Government ‘ doubt the expediency of a distance 
limit.’ Why? There is much truth in Mr. Lely’s contention that to the great 
majority of travellers on the high roads and persons of settled life propinquity 
often makes the difference between drinking and not drinking. ‘The setting apart 
of separate streets or spaces for liquor-shops would, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment, be mischievous, in that it would ‘ induce persons who resort to the liquor 
market to drink more than they would otherwise do. Asthe quantity that a 
man drinks in a shop does not depend upon the proximity of other shops, this 
can be true only if a man cannot get from a single shop as much liquor as he 
wants. From a police point of view, the location of a number of shops within 
a small compass may be undesirable, but weightier than this consideration is 
the one which Mr. Lely urges, namely, that when a place gains a bad repute, a 
man of respectable caste would not venture to be seen in or near it for fear of 
exciting remark. Lastly, the Government’s objection to the prohibition of 
liquor-shops being opened at fairs and religious gatherings hardly carries 
conviction. It is apprehended that ‘the proposed restriction might prove an 
unnecessary hardship interfering with a perfectly legitimate demand. When 
is drinking legitimate and when is it not legitimate? When is the hardship 
necessary and when is it unnecessary ? About the last place where it would be 
a hardship to prohibit drinking is a fair or mela, where there are so many other 
things to occupy one’s time and attention, and so much good company: no- 
where can drinking be more demoralizing than at a fair or a mela.” 


13. India’s money may be spent in any manner liked by our rulers. 


Alleged anomaly of main- 
taining the present ecclesias- 
tical establishment in India at 
the experse of the Indian 
Treasnry. : 

Dharwar Vritta (108), 14th 
July; Shutha Suchak (144), 
15th July; Jagadhitechchhu 
(112), lith July. 


Government spend annually a sum of 18 lakhs of 
rupees on the maintenance of the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment, though Christianity is not the national religion 
of India. Is it not anomalous that the Indian 
rayat’s money should be spent upon an object with 
which he has no concern whatever? ‘Taxes are levied 
upon the people for protecting their lives and pro- 
perty. ‘I'he Christian clergy in India, instead of help- 


ing in this work, are instrumental in drawing many a famine orphan into their 
fold and even go to the length of anathematizing the Hindu religion. Thatsuch 
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men should be paid by Government naturally looks most revolting in the eyes of 
the people. It is said that Government contemplate raising the present scale of 
the salaries of the Christian clergy because of the inability of the latter to live 
decently on their present pay. Do Government spend anything for preserving 
the religion of the tax-payers? When such a question is asked, it is readily 
answered by our rulers by saying that their fixed policy is to maintain strict 
neutrality in matters of religion. [The Shubha Suchak and the Jagadhitech- 
chhu write in a somewhat similar strain. | 


14. The petition submitted by the Mahars in the Bombay Presidency 
to His Excellency Lord Lamington certainly deserves 
Petition of the Mahars to gympathetis consideration at the hands of Govern- 
0 Hxcellency Lord Laming- ment, It is true that Hindus of higher castes 
Kesari (118), 19th Jaly. do not allow the Mahars even to touch them, but 
then it must not be forgotten that the Mahars had, 
under the old regime, definite functions allotted to them along with the 
village balutedars. They served either as watchmen, couriers or guides 
in those days and received remuneration for their services, But all this has 
been changed now, and the Mahars are left without any means of subsistence. At 
one time they were admitted intothe army, but under the regulation doing away 
with the system of caste regiments the military career is now closed tothem. It is 
also problematical how far they can compete with Brahmin youths in the elcrical 
line after receiving instruction with them in schools. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Mahars appeal to Government for help in their present resourceless 
condition. ‘They are not allowed toserve in the army or the police, nor are 
they given the work done by them under the old village system. It 1s, there- 
fore, the duty of Government to devise some means for ameliorating their lot. 
Having once extended their support to the Mahars, Government cannot well 
refuse sympathy to the class now without laying themselves open to the charge 
of having rendered assistance to them in the past out of selfish motives and 
of having stopped that assistance as soon as the temporary purpose was served. 
If Government put forth efforts to improve the condition of Kolis, Katkaris 
and Bhils, why should they refuse a similar measure of support and sympathy 
to the Mahars? Though Hindus look upon the Mahars as belonging to a low 
caste, they will never say that the Mahars should he left without any means 
of support. In the army the Mahars are peculiarly fitted for discharging 
certain duties, and if Government were to utilize their services in this diree- 
tion or to open to them some other suitable means of livelihood, they will 
earn the credit of showing better solicitude for the welfare of the lower than 
of the higher classes. It is not impossible to do a good turn to the Mahars 
without hurting the religious susceptibilitics of other castes, It is surely the 
duty of the Government to provide suitable means of livelihood cvon to the 
Mahars. 


15. A Khdndesh correspondent writes to the Mahratta:—* ‘lhe official 

— atmosphere of Khandesh has become fearfully 

Alleged instauces of unfair disturbed of late. Suspensions, dismissals and 
eae wer - , 1, reductions are the order of the day. The most 
gee el nee’ *Y trifling act of negligence or supposed negligence is 
Mahrdtta (10), 17th July. Visited with heavy punishment, and in fact it will. 
not be far from the truth to say that no Government 

servant in the revenue line can be sure that he will serve out his days in peace 
during the regime of the present Collector. The most notable instances are 
those-of Messrs. Bhatavdeker and Modak. The former was till lately Mamlatdar 
at Erandol and was suspended and reduced to a Head Karkun’s place for no 
other fault than that he requested the people in his taluka to contribute money 
towards the repair of a Hindutemple. It is noteworthy that the Collector himself 
committed the same fault (if fault it be) only a few days before the reduction of 
Mr. Bhatavdekar. He wrote to all the Mamlatdars in the district to raise sub- 
scriptions in their talukas for the building of a boarding-house for the Dhulia 
High School. He also wanted Mamlatdars to contribute large sums towards the 
Dhulia Orphanage, On the Coronation day illuminations, &c., were ordered at 
the expense of the local public, and accordingly large sums were collected 
and spent on such illuminations by Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors with 
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the full sanction of the Collector....... The case of Mr. Modak, the Mamlatdar 
of Pdchora, is still more curious, He was suspended for supposed disobedience 
of an order to prevent the entrance into his kacheri of a certain candidate 
who was not wanted by the Collector. It so happened that Mr. Modak failed 
to act the sentry, and the prohibited candidate one day made his way into 
his kacheri without his knowledge. At this Mr. Curtis presumed guilty 
knowledge on Mr. Modak’s part and suspended him without even asking for an 
explanation. ‘These are instances of Government officers of position being 
cavalierly dealt with. The lot of men occupying lower positions is still more piti- 
able. In their case, although punishment might on some occasions be deserved, 
it is almost invariably disproportionate to the fault. But it is too much to 
expect that these grievances will be at all understood by big officials, who quictly 
pocket salaries amounting to thousands of rupees per month. Mr. Curtis, when 
on a visit to an English school, is said to have advised the Brahmin students not 
to continue their studies further, as Government did not want them in their 
service. ‘This advice was really very outspoken and frank, but the wisdom of it 
is certainly very questionable.” 


16. We have recently read an account of the coercion employed in 
collecting the land revenue in JChinoli,-a village in 
Alleged resort to coercionin the Malvan Taluka (Ratnagiri), [t seems that hetween 


the collection of land revenue November and May there were in the village three 
Ina village in the Ratnagiri | 


Tisisins. visitations of locusts which devastated both vurkus and 
Bakul (98), 17th July. garden crops, The villagers thereupon tried to obtain 


remissions of land revenue by making petitions to the 
Collector and the Commissioner, but without avail : nay, the revenue was collect- 
ed from them without mercy, some of them having to sell seeds and stored grain 
to meet the Government demand. If this be true (and it is very probably true), 
the people have no doubt just reason to be sceptical about the beneficence of 
the regulations framed by Government on the subject of suspensions and 
remissions. We do not know what replics were given by the Collector and the 
Commissioner to the petitioners, but it has by this time become pretty clear to 
the people that to make an appeal to the higher authorities for redress in such 
matters is to court oppression at the hands of the subordinate authorities. [s 
it not better, under these circumstances, to notify plainly to the rayats once for 
all that the various Acts and regulations, enacted by Government for the benefit 
of the people, are merely meant to remain on paper than to tantalize them 
with vain hopes? If the facts are not as stated by us, we shall be glad to 
publish a correct version thereof. But if our account is true, we humbly request 
the Collector to take steps to deliver the already afflicted rayats from their 
miserable plight by making reasonable concessions in their favour. [| Else- 
where the paper writes:—Government have recently notified to the rayats 
that in cases where seedlings and young crops are destroyed by locusts 
atagai grant will be given for the purchase of new seed, but the offer of 
assistance comes rather too late. If Government really wish to do good to the 
poor rayats, let them sanction loans of cheap food-grains to the alflicted 
peasantry in each taluka, In this way alone will the poor cultivators be able 
to tide over a difficult crisis. | 


17. A “Konkan rayat” writes to the Kesari:—The work of revision 
survey in the Koldba District was recently completed. 

Alleged injustico done to In the original survey the assessments having been 
landholders in the Koldba pitched unduly high, the inhabitants of tho district 
= nigh ihe FeCeSS Eee... aabenitted petition to Government against any 
Kesari (118), 19th July. enhancement of rates in the revision survey. ‘The 

| Collector had also pointed out to Government how the 

rates fixed at the time of the original survey were excessive, but all these repre- 
sentations had no effect whatever, as the rates have been enhanced in the revision 
survey and even the cost of that survey recovered from the landholders. Those, 
who might consider themselves aggrieved by the enhanced rates, are asked to 
bring the alleged injustice to the notice of Government within two years. 
Many persons have accordingly submitted petitions, but there is no knowing 
when these will be enquired into and disposed of. ‘The enhancements are In 
some cases very excessive, while in others, though slight, they are felt to be 
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none the less unbearable because of the exorbitant rates fixed at the time of the 
original survey. Some assessments, which originally amounted to fractions of 
an anna, are now raised to four or eight annas for the sake of rounding 
the figures. Some varkas lands, in which no varkas crops are grown but 
which merely yield grass and rab for the neighbouring rice-fields, are 
now assessed at full varkas rates, though in the original survey they were 
subjected to merely nominal assessments, as their true nature and capacity 
were known to the survey authorities. The revision survey authorities had 
instructions, it is said, not to consult the papers of the original survey in 
fixing the assessments. ‘I'his deliberate ignoring of old records has led to a 
serious confusion, and there are cases in which persons are subjected to pay 
assessment for lands not actually in their occupancy. If they were to refuse to 
pay the assessment for such lands, the whole of their occupancy would be liable 
to confiscation under the new Land Revenue Code. The only remedy open to 
them is to bring a suit against Government in a Civil Court, but this is a very 
costly procedure. The rayats are thus harassed on every side. Not only are 
they subjected to pay enhanced assessments, but even the cost of the revision 
survey is recovered from them, And, if they feel aggrieved in any respect, they 
are required to incur the heavy expense of a civil suit. The position of Govern- 
ment, however, is in every way enviable, since they reap profit in more ways 
than one. 


18. A-correspondent of the Gujardti Punch writes:—Dholera was at 
one time a very thriving port, but of late years its 
uate saants aoe prosperity has suffereda serious decline. This result 
perity of Dholera town has been brought about to a large extent by the 
(Ahmedabad District). introduction of the railway, which has dealt a severe 
Gujarati Punch (21), 17th blow at the local trade. It behoves Government, 
Jalye however, to take steps for reviving the former pros- 
perity of the port, andin this connection we invite their attention to the 
following suggestions :—(1) The condition of the port should be improved ; 
(Z) railway communication should be opened between Dholka and Dholera; 
(3) a metalled road should be constructed between the town and Dhandhuka ; 
(4) steps should be taken to encourage primary education in the town. 


19. WShikar is afavourite pastime of the gallant whites to which human 
beings occasionally fall victims. When this happens, 

Alleged burt caused to a the whites get into an awkward scrape, but they are 
native by three Buropeans gofely extricated from it by their over-indulgent 
_—. haiti “ee countrymen. It is, however, necessary that a law 
Deshi Mitra (63), 21st should be passed for protecting the whites against the 
July. hardships to which they are subjected when they happen 
to killa native while indulging in shikar. Recently 

three Europeans, who had gone to the Hooghli on a shooting excursion, accident- 
ally shot at a native. The matter, however, was compromised by the Europeans 
civing the native a compezsation of Rs, 30, It was a lucky circumstance that 
the man could thus be appeased. If he had rashly dragged them into a Court 
of law, they would have been covered with disgrace by being fined Rs. 5 or 


Rs. 10! 


20, The tension of feeling which had been produced between the Bohras 

and the Sunni Muhammadans during the last 

The Bohras andthe Sunni Moharram holidays is in danger of being revived, 

Mubammadans. a4, Lhe case of the poor Memon who was accused of the 

Ae ope HAPHE LSU), Te murder of a Bohra has become a topic of animated 

discussion among Bohras and Sunnis alike. If such 

discussions continuc, serious consequences are sure to ensue. Why don’t the 

leaders convene another friendly meeting at the Police Commissioner’s 
office for restoring peaceful and harmonious relations between the two sects ? 


21. In our last issue we explained how thie dacoity at Kaman Mori was 
actually detected. No credit is due tothe Thana Police 
Thien. at Kaman Mori o» for the matter of that, to the Police in any other 
Arunodaya (94),17th July, istrict for detecting the same. It may safely be 
“eS """ said that the detection of it was due solely to tie good 
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luck of Narayanshet, the person robbed. When, however, it became known 
that the dacoity would be detected, the Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Thana, and his subordinates became unusually active, though there was no need 
for such activity on their part, as the accused readily made confessions and pro- 
duced the stolen property. All the accused could not be traced at first, and so 
only those that had been arrested were prosecuted. While the case was being 
inquired into before the Magistrate, the Police learnt, through Mr. Deshpande, 
pleader for the accused, that one of the accused (accused No. 11 in the Sessions 
case) was at the pleader’s house. Woe nced not say anything about the unlawful 
or rather foolish conduct of Mr. Priestley, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
in connection with this matter. One of the accused was granted pardon and 


made a witness for the Crown, but there appears to have been no necessity 


for this, sinco the aceused had already confessed the crime. It cannot be 
said that he was granted pardon with a view to facilitate the detection of the 
dacoits who had fled into the Konkan, because he neither identified nor 
mentioned the names of any of them, It is, however, surmised that he was 
made a witness for the Crown for the purpose of implicating aceused No. 1, 
who was alterwards tried and acquitted by the Sessions Court. But even here 
he wis not of much use to the Police, since he did not eorroborate the 
story told by one of the witnesses for the prosccution, viz., that accused No. 1 
was tho leader of the gang and carrica a sword with him. It is, therefore, 
inconceivable why he was made a witucss for the Crown. 


22. Regarding the death, under suspicious circumstances, of one Lari 

Bapuji Shinde at Satira, to which we had referred in 

Alleged suspicious death our last two issues, we learn that a_ preliminary 

of Sieg SI ere inquiry into the matter is being held by the Huzur 
Shrt Shadhu (143), 20th D ne | > | : 

July. eputy Collector. The deccased’s brother, widow and 

mistress, as also the corpse-bearers, were summoned to 

appear the day before yesterday before the Deputy Collector and the depositions 

of some of them have already been taken down. Theso depositions, recorded 

before the Magistrate, are at-variance with the punchnamu. ‘The true cause of 

Hari’s death will never be known unless the statement of his mistress is very 

carefully recorded. 


° 25, A correspondent writes to the Satua Shodhuk :—Tho British Govern- 
PR RT is specially noted for having introduecd new 
ployment of men to draw and wonderful facilities of communication into this 
mail vans between Kolhapur country. We have had cycles, motor cars and 
and Ratnagiri, raliways which almost annihilate distance and render 
Satya Shodhuk (189), Ith travelling easy and comfortable. The credit of intro- 
vey: ducing all these wonderful inventions into India must 
certainly belony to Government, But it is sad to reflect that the authorities in 
some places still continue to make human beings do the work of beasts in spite of 
the varied and wonderful appliances of locomotion at the command of Goveriment, 
The nrul carts nlying between Kolhtpur and Ratnéviri are drawn by men, and 
the sight is pitiable inthe extreme. ‘The men drawing the carts are exposed to 
the scorching heat of the sun and seem utterly favged by the heavy load 
they are obliged to draw behind them. Why cannot the Postal authorities 
establish a service of tongas or motor cars for carrying the mails between 
Ratnigiri and Kolhapur? ‘The road between these two towns is in excellent 
condition, and it is simply inhuman to make imen draw heavy carts alony such 
a road when horse tongas or motor cars can easily be employed to do the work. 
The Postal authorities seem reluctant to introduce the needed reform through false 
notions of economy, But should not Government, who are anxious to prevent 
cruelty cven to the dumb animals, bestir themselves to mitigate the cruelty 
inflicted upon human beings by the Postal authorities? ‘I'he utter poverty 
of the people compels them to accept this work of beastly drudgery for a petty 
consideration. Why, they will do even more degraded work, but it scarcely 
behoves a wealthy and philanthropic Government to exact it from them. 


24, We published the other day a letter in regard to appointments in 
Jacobabad. We understand that some employés of 

Recantation of an allegae the sevenue Department are being suspected of 
tion re the case 4 1 are having been our correspondents, and inquiries were 
—> (a6), 18th Big » made from us in the matter. It would bo beyond all 
iia journalistic etiquette for us to give names, but we 
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might assure our friends of Jacobabad that our correspondent is no Gov- 
ernment servant, and we trust this will satisfy the parties. We might, how- 
ever, state that we do not necessarily agree with the opinion of our corres- 
pondent in every particular. We have been informed that the matter of the 
Tapedar who has taken short measurements is su6-judice, and our informant 
was rather too early in communicating the matter to the press. The Head 
Munshi to the Deputy Commissioner has also, it seems, felt the remarks, but 
we suppose there was hardly anything for him to take offence at. We do 
not think examinations are necessarily a passport, and we ourselves con- 
demn in strong terms a too rigid observance of technical examination rules. 
We are, therefore, glad to say Mr. Baker has been able to withstand the 
temptation of appointing a passed man to his Head Munshiship, and we trust, 
in course of time, he will see his way to appoint a Muhammadan as his Head 
Munshi, as Muhammadan Head Munshis and Daftardars, as we have already 
remarked, are very much wanted. We have had occasion before to refer to the 
sympathetic administration of the district by Mr. Baker, and we believe the 
Muhammadan interests are safein his hands. He is trying to increase the num- 
ber of Muhammadan employés in the district, in which we wish him all success. 

fr, Baker’s even-handed justice and equality of treatment of all classes is well 
known, and we cannot but do well to entrust our co-religionists to his care with 
a prayer that he will do all he can to advance their interests. 


25. Lately four Muhammadans have been imported into this province 


and given high posts. This shows that the wrong 
_ Hindusand Mubammadans policy of giving appointments not according to merit 
in pel on sea? wg a a) and the capacity of the candidates, but merely on 
20th July. wee’ ““~ yagial considerations, which was strongly commented. 
on by us, is still being adhered to by the authorities, 


We strongly protest against this unwise action of the local administration.” 


96. “Mr. Motiram 8, Advani leaves on Monday night for Hyderabad to 
join his appointment as Assistant Judge. In admit- 
Approval of the appoint- fing Mr, Motiram to the Provincial Service and 
eg Seg Heder appointing him Assistant Judge, Government have 
abad (Sind). not only acceded to the claims of the Bar to the 
Phenix (12), 14th July. higher grades of judicial ‘service, but made a whole- 
some departure in the method of recruiting Assistant 
and District Judges. We hope this will not be the only instance of its kind 
and that Government will continue to fill up at least a portion of the higher 
judicial appointments direct from the profession. Indeed, such a policy is 
calculated not only to materially contribute to the efficiency of the judicial 
administration, but to increase the confidence of the public in British justice, 
In selecting Mr. Motiram Government have selected a son of the soil, a Barrister 
well-established in practice, and above all one who has devoted so much of his 
time and labour to philanthropic work for the relief of suffering humanity. 
Such a one deserves well of his country and his rulers, We wish him every 
success in his new sphere.” 


Education. 


07, Weare repeatedly told that nepotism and partiality are absolutely 
iii ana unknown under the British regime. But facts 
Doete G overament to ex- occasionally prove the exact reverse of this, The 
rh 1 liberal support to truth of our statement will be easily borne out by the 
European schools in the pro- policy of granting liberal support to European 
ViNCOe ey ee Fate; Saunas in the Punjib recently introduced by Sir 
Arunodaya (94), Y* Charles Rivaz, Lieutenant-Governor of that Province. 
His Honour has not only increased the number of scholarships for both boys 
and girls attending the schools, but also held out prospects of liberal salary in 
order to secure the services of efficient teachers for the said schools, The Mayo 
Orphanage at Simla is also being improved at a great cost, while a larze sum 
has been spent on the Bishop Cotton School of the same place. A College is also 
opened for European females, Besides, a vast sum is expended in establishin 
the Cathedral Girls School at Lahore. In short, Sir Charles has granted liberal 
support to all the European schools in his province, to whatever denomination 
they may belong. Rulers of other provinces are likely to follow this example, 
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If, with this flourishing pecuniary condition of European schools, we contrast the 
deplorable condition of native schools and remember that Government often 
refuse aid to the latter on the plea of want of funds, we shall be able to 
form an exact idea of British justice and impartiality, and at the same time 
know what value to attach to the oft-repeated professions of our rulers about 


extending an equal and impartial treatment to people of all castes and creeds in 
the country. 


28. The new Universities Act has come into operation in Bombay from 
Reconstitution of the Bom: the 18th instant. _ When the Act was passed in_ the 
bay University Senate under Imperial Legislative Council, His Excellency Lord 
the Indian Universities Act. Curzon had given an assurance to the effect that its 
aan Fa Samachar (60), provisions would be enforced in a liberal spirit. We 
a had hoped in consequence that Government would be 
generous enough to permit the existing faculties and the graduates to elect 
the maximum number of members allowed under the Act to represent them 
on the re-constituted Senate. This hope, however, has not been realised. ‘The 
local Government has recently issued a notification in which they ask the 
elected fellows in the existing Senate and the graduates to elect between them 
only ten members. We doubt the expediency of thus restricting the elected 
element in the Senate. The preponderance of the official element in that body 
would have been ensured under the Act even if the Government had conceded 
the right of election to the fullest extent admissible under the enactment, 
Again, the procedure adopted by Government in reconstructing the Senate is 
open to objection. Government should have appointed their own nominees 
first and then asked the faculties and the graduates to elect their representatives. 
Such an arrangement would have left greater freedom of choice to both these 
elective bodies, 


29. It is well known that the Bombay University recently handed over 

the conduct of the School Final Examination to the 

The Bombay Government local Government at the request of the latter. It was 
and the School Final Hxami- expected then by every one concerned, and justly 
a Prakish (37), isth 80; that there would be no material change in the 
July, Eny. cols. ' —- gonduct of the examination or in the restrictions 
imposed on the candidates desirous of getting their 

passport to life by passing the same. But we are surprised to see that 
Government have made some material changes in the restrictions imposed 
on the poor candidates. It is unaccountable to us why the Educational 
Department should have taken so much time to frame and_ publish 
a set of simple rules for the guidance of the candidates. The rules 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette of 19th May 1904 are intended 
to regulate the conduct of this year’s examination, which is to be held on the 
28th of November 1904, leaving only an interval of six months between the date 
of the publication of the intentions of Government in the matter and the date of 
the examination. Apart from this short interval, candidates are to be admitted 
only from Government or recognised institutions, where they are required to 
spend a period of at least eight months immediately preceding the examination. 
The injustice of this regulation is so glaring that it needs only to be pointed out, 
Apart from this question of period of attendance, the broad question that strikes 
us is the entire absence of regard and consideration for private schools not duly 
recognised by the Educational Department.......... The practice till now was to 
admit any student from any schol or even one studying privately to the exami- 
nation. But by the present regulation students attending private schools as 
well as students going up with private tuition are prevented from appearing for 
the examination. But where is the necessity for this harsh step taken by 
Government? It cannot be maintained for a moment that Government 
intend to stop all private schools or to put astop to private study, If they 
want a higher standard of efficiency, they certainly could have made the 
examination specially hard. That would have been perfectly justifiable, for 
Government can exact any standard from those who seek employment in public 
offices, But to force on them eight months’ attendance at a recognised school 
is certainly ridiculous.......... We should have liked Government to publish 
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a list of recognised schools, where boys may safely go without any hitch 
coming in the way of their admission to the examination.......... Asa rule, it 
is the poor students alone who seek entrance to Government offices by means of 
the School Final Examination, and Government should not be so very harsh on 
these helpless candidates, at least this year and the next........... We hope the 
Department will see their way to be more just and kind to the candidates who 
were not lucky enough to get through the examination last year.” 


30. Itseems the Kducational authorities in this Presidency are bent 
upon persecuting the student-class. I1t has been 
aad td Sevier enh a ruled that no student, who has not attend- 
ed a recognised schooi for at least eight months before the date of the 
next School Final Examination, will be allowed to appear for it. Now, this 
rule having been published so late as the 19th May last, it will be impossible 
in the case of many students to fulfil the condition laid down therein. It is 
surprising that this simple consideration did not suggest itself to the authorities 
that be. Generally, candidates, who have once been plucked in an examina- 
tion, prefer to go up privately for it again, or at best join some school only 
from June. Apart from the condition of eight months’ attendance in a recog- 
nised institution, the students will have to face another difficulty, because they 
will have to get up an extra subject, wiz., history and geography. Government 
should show some concession to the students by not enforcing the new rules 
at least this year. 


31. The Principal of the local College of Science, Major Scudamore, seems 
RCE en to be : sg of ag — = no had cause to 
. boon feaneq complain, itissaid, of the untidy and unshaven appear- 
ae Waa we oe ance of students, but as this had not the desired effect, 
College of Science, Poona. and as he found it troublesome to be continually drawing 
Kesari (118), 19th July; the attention of each individual student to the subject, 
SE eee he has issued a notice that the appearance of students 
will be carefully noted, and tbat permission to appear for the University 
Examination would be refused to any student who may have failed to present a 
decent and proper appearance when in College! If the discipline which the 
new University Act is intended to enforce is to be of this kind, wayward and 
high-handed Principals will certainly get a fine opportunity under it to tyrannize 
over students! [The dl writes :—Tidiness and decency are desirable not only 
in dress, but in everything else, We are, therefore, bighly pleased to know that 
the attention of the Principal of the locai College of Science has been drawn to the 
subject, and that he has also threatened those students, who may be found wanting 
in tidiness and decency of appearance, with refusal of permission to appear for 
University Examinations. But wethink that in such matters due regard should 
be had to native manners and native etiquette. Native youths are not accus- 
tomed to dress like HKuropeans, nor do they shave their beards daily with their 
own hands. So long as they do not violate their own customs and etiquette in 
these respects, the Principal cannot reasonably withhold permission from them 
to appear for University ixaminations. Besides, what has he got to do with 
the students’ beards or clothes? Ue has simply to lecture to them in the class- 
room from a distance of 15 or 20 feet. Europeans will do well not to interfere 
needlessly in such matters. | 
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o2. The Urdu schools in Bombay under the management of the 
Penns aT ee RR Joint Schools Committee are at present in a very 
a tha choke & aoe deplorable condition. It behoves the Committee 
under the Joint Schools Com- and Government alike to take steps to improve the 
mittee. present state of things, as otherwise the money spent 
Muslim Herald (50), 11th on the schools will be a pure waste and the scholars 
ds attending the same will have just ground to complain 
that the best years of their lives were mis-spent. We would suggest the 
appointment of an independent committee of educational experts to report on 
the present condition of the schools and to suggest remedies for their improye- 
ment. 


25 
ailways, 


33. Commenting on the latest Administration Report of Indian Railways, 
7 the Bombay Samdchdr observes:—We confess we 
Administration Report of are not prepared to go into ecstasies over the material 
ake Se ween (60), rise which took place in railway earnings last year. 
18th July. The existing lines at work are, in our opinion, quite 
sufficient to cope with the normal requirements of the 
country’s trade, and it is time that the capital intended to be spent on the 
construction of more railways were diverted to more useful projects, such as 
extension of irrigation. ‘There is ro doubt that the break-neck pace at which 
railways are being constructed in India has already had an adverse effect upon 
the country’s prosperity by facilitating the export of raw products to other 
countries ana thereby enhancing their price in the home market. The net profit 
from railways during the year amounted to a crore of rupces. In view of this 
handsome profit, financial dilliculties cannot any longer be pleaded as an excuse 
for delaying much-necded internal reforms. We strongly urge Government 
to spend a substantial portion of this amount in providing for the comforts 
of third class passengers on the lines sugzested by Mr, Robertson, Special 
Railway Commissioner. The question of reducing railway fares, which were 
pronounced by Mr. Robertson to be unduly high .as compared with other 
countries, should also be tackled without delay. 


34, A correspondent writcs to the Mahrdtta :—“* Will you please allow 
me some space in your valuable paper for bringing 
An alleged instance of to light a case of Police zoolum. None of the 
or Pole he Bombay Rail- Bombay: English dailies have reported this case, 
Mahritta (10), 17th July. perhaps because it was decided against the Police. 
The facts are that on the night of 23rd June 1904, 
at about 10-10 p.m. Madras time, one Marwari passenger came to the ticket 
office window at the Byculla Station and asked the coaching clerk, Govind 
Vinayek Dange, for five tickets for Hospet (a station on the S. M. Railway). This 
station is reached by two routes. One route is vid Poona and the other vid 
Hotyi. ‘The fare vid Poona for one ticket is Rs. 5-4-9, or cheaper by one 
anna than vid Hotei, The total amount for five tickets, therefore, comes to 
Rs. 26-7-9, while the Marwari paid Rs. 25 to the coaching clerk, who demanded 
Rs, 1-7-9 more from the passenger. The Marwari was willing to pay the amount 
asked for, but in the meantime the liailway Police Havildar, Shaik Innos, 
No. 464, who happened to be at the window, ordered the passenger not to pay the 
difference of Ks. 1-7-9 to the clerk, as he thought the clerk wanted to pocket the 
money himself. The clerk explained the matter to the Havildar, but the 
latter would not listen to him. In the meantime the Station-master, Mr. W. ltead, 
came to the office. Theclerk fully explained to him everything, and on his being 
satisfied he tried to explain the same to the Havildar, who, instead of listening to 
him, sent for his Chief Constable, Mr. Minham. The Uavildar had a long- 
standing grudge against the clerk and wanted to ruin him anyhow. ‘lhe Chief 
Constable arrested the clerk on the spot and prosecuted him the next day, 
on a charge of cheating two passengers, before the Second Presidency Mavistrate. 
On the 2tth and 29th the case was tried, and the accused wus honourably 
acquitted, The Magistrate remarked: ‘If the Police would have taken the 
accused’s statement then and there, there was no necessity of this action,’ and 
‘the action of the Police was precipitate in this case.’ From the Magistrate’s 
observations it is clear that the clerk was right in asking the additional 
Rs, 1-7-9. The Police wrongly interfered in the matter and prosecuted the 
clerk, putting him to much expense and unnecessary trouble. The Police did 
not evea. refer the matter to the Traffic authorities. If if was a dispute 
between the passenger and clerk, it was the duty of the Station-master to 
decide it and not of the Police.” 


Municipalities. 


85. ‘“Kven the somewhat apologetic report of the Committee 
oi appointed by the City Improvement Board to consider 
; The nad ard - the “ity the question of accommodation in their new oilices does 
"Cujardt (19), 17th July, 00t convince us that some one is not responsible for 
Eng. cols. the haphazard fashion in which the offices were 
planned and built. The establishments of the City 
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Improvement Trust have not undergone such a radical change since the 
estimates were prepared as to have upset all previous calculations. All the 
difficulties and inconveniences now experienced could have been foreseen if 
ereater care and forethought had been exercised than seem to have been 
bestowed upon the subject. The Committee recommend the construction of an 
additional room on the ground-floor at an outlay of Rs. 7,000, and the utilisa- 
tion of the residential quarters for the offices of the Trust. But this means 
that those who occupy the present residential quarters will have to be 
accommodated in some other way at the expense of the Trust! If this is not 
inexcusable bungling in framing estimates, we do not know what it is. We 
hope the City Improvement Board will be more careful in framing their 
improvement schemes and more successful in building their model chawls 
on sanitary principles than they have been in estimating the requirements of 
their own office establishment.” 


36. We are in receipt of the financial statement of the local Municipality 
| for the past year. The net annual income of the 
a ailairs OF the Poona Municipality isa lakh and a half of rupees. The 
~ 'Budkinak (44), 18th July. balance-sheet is not, however, signed by the auditors 
as it ought to have been, nor does it contain their 
suggestions and remarks upon the Municipal accounts or the errors, if any, 
discovered by them therein. There is also no mention of the out- 
standings of Municipal revenue. Such information would have enabled one to 
form an accurate estimate of the financial position of the Municipality. It is 
not known why the Municipality should not have drawn any interest upon the 
sum of one lakh of rupees deposited by it withthe Bank of Bombay. Our civic 
fathers should see that such a large sum is not allowed to be kept idle in the 
bank. Wealso take this opportunity of suggesting to them that the plague 
expenditure of the Municipality compares unfavourably with that of sister 
corporations in the mofussil and is quite out of proportion to the income of the 
Municipality. There is no need of having two Health Officers. Though the 
water-rate levied by the Municipality is sufficiently high, the quantity of the 
water-supply of the town is far from satisfactory. We hope the civic fathers 
will take early steps for the proper filtration of the water supplied for drinking 
purposes to the public. The present Municipal establishment is also costly and. 
can conveniently be curtailed without loss of efficiency. It is strange that 
the Municipality, instead cf retrenching expenditure where it can be curtailed, 
is disposed to reduce the educational grant. | 


37. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu re the Municipal 
administration of Ahmedabad:—“'Till the year 
Affairs of the Ahmedabad 1903-1904 our Municipality spent on primary 
een Te (27). Ii, Cdueation Rs. 33,000 approximately. Owing to an 
July, tog. ig (27), Ivth  inerease in the Government grant, it is proposed to 
spend Rs. 46,000 this year. ‘his increase has partially 
gone to the pockets of the school-masters, while sound and substantial reforms 
have not yet been taken up. Is it not cruel and inhuman to imprison children 
of tender age for 7 hours every day within the walls of a dark and ill-ventilated 
house in some filthy corner of a street? Every child is thus brought 
up in an insanitary atmosphere, and that is no small public loss. This 
question has been taken up at Bombay and is still under consideration. It is 
true that a change to more sanitary surroundings cannot be brought about 
at once, but our only regret is that not a pie has yet been spent or collected 
for this purpose, Every year sums are sanctioned in the budget for such 
new works, but they have not been utilized for this purpose for the last 
five or seven years. Our Municipality has not also set apart in full the 
Educational Fund according to the obligation contracted by it.......... It is 
useless to talk often about the loans and debt of our town. Do we, as indivi- 
duals, blindly outlive our income and get over head and ears in debt in our 
private life? If not, we have no business to carry on that game in Municipal 
life. Every honest and independent civic‘father ought to protest against 
wholesale borrowings based upon speculation and reckless expenditure.......... 
When one compares the state of the liabilities of our civic bod 
with those of other sister-towns Jike Surat and Karachi, nothing but a curtain 
of despair drops before one’s eyés.......+.. It is our misfortune that things have 
gone on badly so long. The germs of decay and destruction are there, and if not 
destroyed soon will multiply, and it will then be too late to mend matters.’ 
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38. “ We understand that a memorial has been submitted during this week 

by some of our fellow-citizens to His Excellency Lord 

. The vy! py Ce eate to Lamington, the Governor of Bombay, re the new loan 
Municipality yes = rt i of rupees three lakhs required by the Ahmedabad 
ser ness gam 5° Municipality to complete the construction of a por tion 
Praja Bandhu (275, 17th of the new drainage scheme. The memorialists pray 
July, Eng. cols; Bombay to His Excellency the Governor in Council to institute 
omaonar (0), 19h ouys yg thorough inquiry into the finanvial position of the 


Hitechchhu (67), 21st July ; ae ae mae 
Osronation ( pp aller (17), Municipality before sanctioning the loan, and to 


21st July. inform the Municipality that unless they showed clearly 
a net increase in the ordinary receipts sufficient to pay 
the annual charges on the loans, no such sanction would be granted.......... 


Needless to state we are in perfect sympathy with the memorialists, who have 
sent a well reasoned and timely representation. We hope the Bombay Govern- 
ment will order a thorough and independent inquiry into the present financial 
condition of our Municipality before giving the requisite sanction to the new 
loan. It is in our opinion high time for the responsible authorities to look into 
this important matter, and the sooner they do it the better will it be for the 
public.’ [The Bombay Samdchdr considers the objections raised by the 
petitioners to the proposed loan to be unsound. It points out that the 
Ahmedabad Municipality has already incurred considerable expenditure on its 
drainage scheme, and adds that an imperfect drainage would prove a greater 
evil tothe city than any financial difficulties which the Municipality may 
encounter in carrying the scheme to completion. ‘The paper, however, suggests 
that the additional cost for completing the scheme should be met not by raising 
a loan, but by levying fresh taxation and retrenching the Municipal expenditure 
wherever possible. The LHitechchhu and the Coronation Advertiser make some- 
what similar remarks. | 


Native States. 


39. A correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writing from Junagadh 
ome observes:—The confusion prevailing in the Jund- 
— = hie ay 79 —_ vadh State is daily on the increase. ‘The heir-apparent 
re hig — on has been asked by the Agent to the Governor not to 
delay his three years tour and is allowed three months’ 
time to place the new administration on @ settled basis, Vazir Bahauddin is 
to proceed shortly on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and it has been arranged that he 
should receive Rs. 25,000 per mensem for four months from the State treasury 
to defray the expenses of his pilgrimage. His Highness the Nawab treats 
the Divan with scant respect. Lateiy the Divan of Bhavnagar head come 
over to Jetpur with a wedding party. The party were treated as Stafe 
cuests, but the expenses of their reception having exceeded the sum originally 
sanctioned by the Nawab by Rs. 1,000, the Divan of Junagadh was compelled 
to make up the deficit from his own pocket. A dramatic company that 
has come over here is asked to give performances at enormous cost to the 
State. The State officers are not paid regularly, and in some cises their 
salary has fallen into arrears for six months. Fat berths are created in 
departments which are already over-manned, and the claims of local graduates to 
appointments in the State are set aside in favour of outsiders. The heir-apparent, 
finding that he has no voice in the administration, leads the life of a political 
recluse. He is very muck handicapped by the absence of capable and honest 
advisers. Every one looks up to the paramount power to improve the rotten 
state of affairsin Jundgadh. Government, however, seem to be exceedingly 
apathetic in the matter. God knows when they will be roused to action. 


40. It is reported that Sbri Oddha Ala of Jasdan (Kathiawdr) has con- 
tracted a considerable amount of debt prior to his 

Alleged indebtedness of jnstallation, and that his creditors have come down to 
the-Chict-of-Jesdan. Jasdan to demand payment. It is understood that 
Porc) News (25))28th the Chief has civen written promises to some of his 
creditors to reward them handsomely if he was 


28 
selected by Government to succeed to the gadi, and that these men now ask 
him to redeem his pledge. In the circumstances it is necessary that the Chief 
should be properly advieed | in the matter, in order that the State revenues may 
not be wantonly wasted. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


41, One Rayji Raghunath, an agriculturist in a village in Wagra Taluka 
(Broach), is charged before the District Deputy Col- 
An agriculturist run lector with committing a fatal assault upon a local 
“ Vartamdn (81), 2st stamp vendor, Tribhowan Narsi, and the Police Patil, 
ae. Lallu Haribhai. ‘The circumstances of the case are as 
follows :—The accused had allowed his assessment 
to fall in arrears, and being too poor to pay his dues his house was placed 
under attachment by the Mamlatdar no less than seven times. These pro- 
ceedings, however, having proved unavailing, a portion of the accused’s 
holding was put up for sale by auction. The stamp vendor and the Police 
Patil made bids at the sale. The accused entreated them not to do so, but 
to no purpose. Thereupon he rushed at the two men and inflicted deep 
wounds upon their persons with an axe, ‘he stamp vendor died in consequence 
of the injuries thus sustained, while the Patil was removed to the local dis- 
pensary, where he lies ina precarious condition. It is said that the accused 
also made a rush at the Aval Karkun, the Talati and the Mamlatdar, but that 
all these three officers escaped without injury. 


M, A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th July 1904. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July, 1904.) 


a 


———_— 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
| Bombay East Indian... Bombay... | Weekly oe. »».| John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 pes 
Daily Telegraph and Poona i oer w.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
East and West .| Bombay... »»-| Monthly eee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Pérsi; 52; J.P. 
Hyderabad Journal .»»| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... ooo — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
de ; 
Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay... Do. ; o| Hse Natarajan ; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 
Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. cool DO. eee ., Behramji Merwénji Malabari; Parsi; 52, 
India and Champion. J.P. 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  . e-| Monthly ++, John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineor 


Karachi Chronicle 
KAthiawar Times 
Mahratta ... 
Oriental Review ... 


Phoenix 


Railway Times ... 
Sind Gazette coe 


Sind Times ves 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


Coronation Advertiser 
Deshabhakta 
Gujarati... sie 
Gujarat Mitri ... 

| Gujarat Punch 
Hindi Punch 


Jim-e-Jamshed ee 
Vaiser-i-Hind  ... 
Kathidwdr News... 


Kiathidwar Times 


Praja Bandhu... 
Rast Goftar ies 
Satya Vakta 

Shri Sayéji Vijay 


Sury4 Prakash 
: AnGLo-MaBATAI. 
‘Deen Mitra | eos 


Dnyan Chakshu eee 


con 409 —la 


| Karachi .. 
.| Rajkot .. 


| Poona ee. 


wee] Bombay ove 


Poona Observer and Civil 
and Military Gazette. 


Karachi... 


Poona 


..| Bombay... 


Karachi eee 
5 ee 


| Ahmedabad 


Baroda ... 


| Bombay... 


| Surat 


Ahmedabad 


| Bombsy ° 


Do. eee 


Rajkot ... 
ae a 


|, Ahmedabad 


Bombay 
Do. 


| Baroda eee 


Surat... 


Bombay ... 


‘a Poona oe 


-| Weekly ... 
.| Daily 

...| Weekly ,,. 
Do. eee 
e-| Bi-weekly 


eco] Daily ove 
.| Weekly ... 


“ Bi-weekly 
ve Oo a 
Weekly ... 
BO. 00 

: eee 
i a 
ooo} D0. ove 
i a ite 
aa Daily = « 
o>, Weekly ... 
Do. sae 

»-.| Bi-weekly 


| Weekly ... 
i: Be 


Fortnightly 
..| Weekly... 
wk aa 


— Weekly eee 


Do. 


eee} Lchh4ram 


..| Assanmal Rijhuma], Hindu (Amil) ; 52 
.| Pratdprai 
..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.; 
..| R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 
| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 
+/ Henry Kencheller ; European;50 = « 
--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;43 .. 
-| M. DeP. Webb 

-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 


| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandiis Shethna: Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
-| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 


--/ Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ape oes 


--| Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 


| Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 
.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 —,., cos 
--| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... ee ee 


-| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 


.| Manekl4l Amb4rdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Udeshankar, Hindu 


B.A. ; 
(N4gar) ; 37. 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman); 30. 


Brd@hman) ; 43. 
Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 51. 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 


man) ; 38. 


Jethélal Umedriam; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man) ; 37 | 


P allonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... 


@er 


Keshavlal Harivithaldds ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. | 


Umedrém Nagindas 
(Bania) ; 25. 


Sadwahiv Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 
Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 38, 


Day&bhai; Hindu 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brdhman) ; 46, 


tion. 
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AnGcLo-Mara’tHI—contd. 
34 | Dny4nodaya soo ~=—s eee] BoMDAY.». «| Weekly ,.. ...| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... sala as 625 


35 ; Dnydn Prakash ,,, a Poona eee ok ee es | Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdawan 500 
a | Brdhman); 37. 
a we) Shah Maénekl4] Ambdérdm Doctor; Hindu| 1,000 
Ue Prakash Joint Stock C L ‘ 
ee on se ...| Bi-weekl ,..| Indu Prakd@sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
3 ene ders evened Manager being Dimodar S4vldram Yande \ 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
38 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu .,.| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly... ..| savlaram Amyitrao Vichare; Hindu! 1,400 
(Maratha) ; 30. 
39 Native Opinion ec oo Bombay... hee Bi-weekly be Vinayak B4lkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 000 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
40 | Prekshak ... ee soe! SAtAraces oe| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Ballal Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhddal 500 
Brahmin) ; 32. co 

41 |Samarth ... ne -+| Kolh4pur a. oe: a e.| Vindyak N4rgyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 34. 
42 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ».-| Bombay... a ae amaear a — Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
J ...| Dwarka@nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
44 | Sudhdrak ... eae ..| Poona .., ak! T° ne ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,200 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. : 

45 | Udyamotkarsha ... -- | Bombay... ...| Monthl ye. ...| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 


86 | Fatehsinh Gazette ---| Baroda ... 


600 


43 | Subodh Patrika... At Be gat Ei 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


46 |!O Anglo-Lusitano «>| Bombay ove a Weekly ... _..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 os. eee 
ANGLO-SINDI. | } 


47 | Al-Haq see... ose ese 


| Weekly ... ...| (1) English. Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 

— 4 LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

48 | Prabhdét ... ee »|Hyderabad ee oe ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 aint 600 

(Sind). 


49 | Sindhi are = ...| Sukkur (Sind)... i ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 


ANGLO-URDU. 


50 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombayees me ee .... Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 

Muhammadan ; 30. 

ENGLIsH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJABa'TI. 

51 | Baroda Vateal ... 41 Baroda ...| Weekly ... o Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...| 1,100 

52 | Hind Vijaya Ses of ian. So ee oe xa Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 500 

1a). 

ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 

KANARESE. 

58 | Karn&étak Patré ,,, ...| Dharwar ...| Weekly... as yor vig Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 

yat) 5; 3d. 

oe Mi ,..,| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 


64 | Karndtak Vaibb .»| Bijépur ... 
ae Valbnev Bijépur Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


65 | Prakdshak ... ee Mle ie a Ee ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 


| nastha Brdhman); 28. 
ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


66 |OBombaense oe+| Bombayeee ...| Weekly... ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 ae nee 500 


GUJARA'TI. 
57 | Akhbér-e-lsldm ... e».| Bombay... 
68 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar 


vee| Daily — ase ...| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 


39. 
veel Doe 00 pus} DO. vee ~—S oe NAn bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Prsi; 48 
59 | Arya Prak4sh ,,, a oe 


oo| 2,800 
ac ge Ee ass ie ates 800 


60 |BombaySamfchér ~ .| Do, ...  ...| Daily ose ove Papers Mane Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,000 
rsi ; 35. 
6L | Broach Mitré ...  ...| Broach .., _—ve.| Weekly...  ««e| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 


Brahman) ; 34, 
62 | Broach Samfchér... .,.1) Do. .., .{ D0 om eof Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 45...  ... 500 


con 409 —2 


Br&ghman); 41. 


5 
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GuUJARATI—continued. 
63 | Deshi Mitra oe, cool SUTAE ae ».| Weekly ... ...| Kashidas Bhagvénd&s; Hindu (K&chia, ie.) 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; AA, 
64 | Din Mani... -| Broach ... a .| Nathalal Rangildas ‘Surti:; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 
Banta) ; 26. 
Go. iFtrad .... ose -+| Bombay... .| Monthly .| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 46... 735 
66 | GapSap ... eee Do. -»»| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnegar & Co. .., ive ove 800 
67 | Hitechchhu eos --.| Ahmedabad —.,.) Weekly ... .».| Kadlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45, 350 
68 | Jain vas eee Do. Do. es ee i Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 
69 | Jam-e-Jahanooma .| Bombay ... Do, ee} Ratansbaw Frdmji Acha@ria; Parsi; 29 | 1,000 
| 3 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... eos, Kaira ce aes | Kahand@és fFulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
71 4 (joka Mitra _—« wes} Bi-weekly ore oon 
72 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette 208] Sadra | Wecklycee ons ag wrod om alal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
| réhiman); 45. 
79 | Navsfri Prak4sh . se Navs@ri.. so) DO .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... J 800 
| ) | 
74 | Nure Elam oes eee Bombay ... .| Monthly... ve Nasarwinji lirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 | 600 
| i 
75 | Nydyadarshak ... ee Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly “a Gatilal Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 150 
oo B | Shiravak Bania) ; 36. 
76 | Praja Mitra .»-| Narachi... .| bi-weekly “ Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 279 
77. «| Praja Pokér he vee Surat | Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 500 
78 | Prak&ash and Gadgadat ae Bombay... sk aes = Nagindas Mancharain; Hindu (Dasa Banik 3} 1,000 
| | 38. 
79 | Punch Dand ~ Do. Do. ...! damnddes Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ‘ 550 
| 43 | 
80 | Samsher Vahadur,.. - Abmedabad IO. es .. Savaibhai Riichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
Bania) ; 62. 
81 | Sdnj Vartaman »- Bombay ,.. vie) Daily — oo | Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— | 3,500 
“1 Q) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; ; Parsi; 49. | 
(2) (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi: Parsi : 
‘| 
(3) “Avdesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
82 | Sind Vartamdn see; Karachi ... »-.| Weekly oo “ | Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
83 | Stri Bodh ... ove eoe| Bombay... .| Monthly “ Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 a 500 
: | 
84 |Surat Akhbar eo. ject et J Weekly ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 49 me, 000 
. | | 
85 | Svadesh Banodhu ... .| Mshudha i a oe .| Anopsi Mincklal Visashrim4li ; Hi...iu (Banja) ; 175 
| 36. 
HINDI. | 
96 | Pandit ... ee 1s} Poona eee vo.) Weekly oes »-| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu ( Wan. 200 
| | jari) ; 42; and “Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31.' 
g7 |Shri Venkateshvar Sama-; Bombay... oe: | Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nivar 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
KANARKESE. 
| 
gg | Digvijaya ... ve «-| Gadag w.. | Weekly ... .| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad ; Hindu 150 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
sg | Karnatuk Vritta «- ..| Dharwar | ere .-/ (1) Shivram Mahddev Kbénolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, 
(2) Annicharya balachirya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; o4., 
99 | Lok’ Bandhu ... ooo, Do, ove ‘al oe. as ...| Gururdéo Réchavendia Mamd4apur; Hindu 160 
; | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 41, 
91 | Loka Mitra sa oo, Havert (Dbdr-; Do. ... ...| Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wr). Brahman) ; 28. 
99 | R&jakansa... oe «| Dharwar cost. AR eee ee alashankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| | hada Brahman); 41. 
93 | Rasik Ranjini... ooo Gadag ees rd Sa” a Oe eve Gaurishankar KAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
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MARATHI. | 
94 | Arunodaya me A a woo] Weekly see ...| Dhondo Kishin4ath Phadke ; Hindu oo 600 
Brfihman). | 


95 | A’rydvart ... aaa oiet DOUTIA ass oe) te eoet Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (Des 200 
shasth Yu jurve ‘di rthman) ; 34. 
96 | Baku) aa ae woe) Ratnfpiri mi, a ea , Hari Dharmdji Gandhi 3 HWindu(Vani); 27... 00 
97 | Belgaum Samifchar ...| Belgaum... ce ie + Hari BhikAji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Briliman) ;|300—400 
| | 41. 
98 | Bhn’t ig or vee| Bombay | Monthly aa Anondrno = Raéamohandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,600 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42, 

99 |) Bramhodaya ye ...| Kolhapur ...| Woekly ... | Nitetyan Vithal Hordikar; Hindu (Karlhada ABO 
" Vywthman); 6). 

100 | Chandanshu so vee) PAKYAON ... ae i Remchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Windu (De- 2h 
a shasth Brahman) ; 37, 

101 Chandrak4nt ae hee Ohikodi ot Pye Do. ae ag Ganesh More whwar Kh: Adilkiar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

| | | piven Pr4ihman); 40, 
102 Chandrodaya wie »6| Chiplun ... a ae | Sadushiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 276 
) Brihwin); AA), 
1038 | Chikitwal sc. ce re Belyaum ee th: “4 Abaji Ramehandra Stvant ; Hindu (Maratha) 600—700 
| | Ay. 

104 Chitragnipta eee inn ieee ate i ae ooe| JM vannath BAaliji Sapre; Hindu (Karhddna L100 
| ie thman) 3 98. 

105 | Dakshin Vritta se. | Kolhapur su ie ua »| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 

: | 


Ke niya Kayasthia Prah hi); 67. 
106 Dewhakdlavartam4n ... Erandol... ae Bie ius | MabAdeyv Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | Brahman); 32. 


107 Dharma ... eM | Wai ee es as woe Kashinath Varn Lele; WWindn (Chitpawan 20) 
| | | rithanan) ; 48, 

108 | Pjitrwar Vritta ... eos! Dhitrwar be ae. | Saddimhiv Hart Shahdane 3 Hindu (Brahman) os RO) 

LOY | Dnyin S4yar or gel Kolhizpur nee Do. 4 Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (B4rasvat Brah- 300 

| many; Af, 

110 | ffindu Punch nee ici Tee Ge, pe jC — ; K rishnf)) Kishinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan {00 
| | PBréhins in); 37+ 

111) | Javadddarsh vo . Alimednayar oss ms Ses I KAshinath Pahiriv oo Hindu = (Chit- O22 
| | | a pilwien Vriabioiun) ; 

}12 | Jagadhitechehhu cee sae Poon ais ae Do, oe 9 Riroji Shirl by: ar ek ‘ar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 2,400 
is waht Braban uN) ; 74. 

16 | SayalsnmAchar oo esl RPE. oats nies BO, cas ree] Trimbak A’b4aji R4jo; Hindu (KAyasth HOO 
| | ! Prabhu) ; if) 


lid | KA) er oes cost POU as ius J)0, eee wo.| Shiva im Mahidey Parinjpe, MLA.; Flindul 6,700 

| | (Chitpiwan Brahman); 34. 

115 Kalpataru... Bee ik Shol4pur aa ii0s és el Gavind Narayan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth AnD 
| | ridhman); 45. 

ciel POORBies ee ee oo) Dari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,900 

Brihman) ; 37. 

{| Krishnap N&r4yan Athle; Windu (Karhfda| 3,000 

| Brahman); 40. 

aa Bal Gangiithar Tilak, WA. U0.8.3; Hindu} 24,500 

| | (() hitp4wan edhinan) ; 47. 

119 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... ar ae ae Ishin Réioji Sindekar; Windu  (Deshasth 300 

| 


ee j 
116) Karmanuk ‘i 


M17 | Keral Koiil nee ..| Dombay... ..| Monthly 


| 
si me ol iene 


1]8 | Kesari | Weekly eee 


| : brihiman) ; 26, 
120 | Khdndesh Vaibhav ne | ese oh, ae eee Y tidy Balkrishna Bahalkear; Hindu (Deshastha BU 
Red eee : ot. 
121 | Lokamata ,, eee we) Vengurla ee ie Réinkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
| : i Brihman); 27. 
122 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta SAtAra os acel LG ‘i - Prom PARAT Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta —_,.. A Wai. ;., on ee | eee Kfishindth Viinan Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan|S00—900 
| “| Brdhman) ; 48. 
24 | Murnbal Punch se. a Kochara  (Ratn4- Monthly qe sevens eee 
| pint), ee 
125 | Mumbat Vaibhav ee Bomlmy... ons} OEY. - avs Ai Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-} 1,600 
| | | | pawan Brahmas) 5 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav rs ee »..| Weekly ... one Do, do. ua 8 
127 | Nayar BamAchAr... ee ee ne Narstppa Abanna; Windu (lulmali); 47... 100 
128 | N&sik Vritta sul oo Nasik ... ia Bee ae | Yashvant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 46 
| yrdhiman); 24. 
120 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... | —q Nipani ,.. em way |” egenres . Vishnu Rainchandra Vijdparkar ; Hindu #4) 
(Deghustha Brahman); 59. 
130 | Nydy Sindhu — ,,, «+ Ahimednagar 0.) Doe oe .. Wiian Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth ANG 
| | | Bréahman); 30. 
131 | Pandhari Bhushan woo| Pandharpre vee 2 Fiala vee Vithel Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdawan ip 


| BrAlman); 38 | 
182 | Pandbari Mitr’ ... ot 7. 7 ee as woo Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br4htnan) ; 41. 
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133 | Poona Vaibhav oe. os0t FOOMA «ee ool Weekly oo ».| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 


Brihman) ; 35. 


ee pa We ae | Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 


ae oes eel Inlampur we. ee Se eo) Ramehandra Nériyan Kashalkar; WWindu 300 
(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 


oe ) ae | Gulabsing Bhayirath ; Windu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


164 | Prabodh Chandrika .+| Jalgaon 
135 | Pratod 


13.6 | Righav Bhushan... bert DOOM ais 


137 | Batya Mitra iis »..| M4alognon “a WO «| BAlchand Hirkehand ; Windy (Cinjarati Jnin) ; 200 


| 2A. 
158 | Satya Badan 4, oe. Ali bay vo] Don vee vee) R4oji Hari Athavlo; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brdh-| 900 
ao te | man); 62. 
169 | Satya Shodhak  ... eee) Ratnagiri va Sh, << a os Hari Nardyan Limaye; WTfindu (QhitpAwan 950 
5 : Brihman) ; 60, 
140 | Sh&hu Vijay can we) Kolhapur sivk eee So Sees eee} Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Strasvat Brith- 500 


man); 00. 


14] | Sholapur Samfichar eo| Sholdpur iol DOs eee) Nargapps Abannas; Hindu (KamAti) ; 4 has A0NO 
1A2 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda ae RO ae | Vale ba Jdnubhai; Muhammnadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
143 | Shri Shahu coe soo] BAtATI eee “a Ti. ae ese Vises p-tei Dhavle; Windia (Deshastha Brah- 100 
144 Khubh Suchak  ... seul DOs ee i ae, ee i mee ee Chitale 5 Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 


| | BrAhman); 30. 
145 | Sumant  ... isi ved APE: coo! = f0, et ve Mahidey Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Denhas- BOY 

Fe | tha Brihinan); 93. 
146 ! Vidya V ileus coe eo} Kolhapur cs ee ee | Shankar Raghunath Gokhale;  Windu (Chit- £00 
pawan Drdhinan) ; 44. 


| . | 
147 | Vidlyarthi oe sit ve] Nandurl de a Oe ee J. Saddshiv Viamon Mardathe; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 9()() 
ont ees . | BrAhman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnyén Vistir ...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... veo (1) Vindale Bilkrishna Nadkarni ss ea £00 
(2) Rémkrishna waghuntth = Moramkar ; 


Hindu (Gand Straswat Brabinan). 
coo} Weekly ,.. wee Dakehinan = Mahitdev Vaidya; Hindu (CGhit- 250 
| piwan Dridhiman) ; of. 


149 | Verittasdlr eee °e% ees Wit) e6e 


ee 
1 60 : Viitta Sudha woe eee Siithra wee 
| 


me. See) eee ve) Laxman Vaman Khataviar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brighinian) 5 35. 
161 | Vytphri oo eee soo] FOOND ace a 2 oe Nina Did4yi Gund; Hindu (Deshasth DrAh- AYD 
| Ninn) 5 3h. 
| 
INDI. 


| 
1n2 | Khairkh4h Sind 


as ve} Karachi... el Weekly .., ee Dharinsiny Vahilsing ; Tindu CAmil) ; 20...) 500 
153 : Mujr-ul-Jel4in ee eee Do. | | 


vee man ee a Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Mubhamimadan ; os 
: Hb. 
154 | Sind Sudhir soe oeol  L)00 wee vor! De _ Kh4anchand Rahumal; Hindu CAmil) ; 36 oe H00 
155 | Sookree ove ooo] TD). ane ee A ad Jhamatmnal Déalehand ; Hindu (Bania);42 2. A) 
| 
Unpo, 
1606 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal eo} Bombay el Monthly veel Muhanad = Ali -Anvar Alt; iliiietatel 1,000 
| (Suni); 32, 
157 | Kombay Panch Bahadur D0, ane reel Weekly oes | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 


Muhaniunadan ; 50, 
159 |Gura Ghantal Punch — eee} Dor oes 


vate Ho. eee vies seeeces see 


1h! Sultdn-ul-Akhbar wr ae: een cool Dailz....ose weet Saki Mahomed Abdul Hamid  Farrakh ; AQ) 


Miuhimninudan 3 10. 


169 Tejarati Gazette ov ce oe) Monthy eos . Muhninad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| 


bin Galan Gaws; Muhamimadan ; 26. 


161 | Vohfari-Deosan see eee) Mount oe see] Wogkly one eee] Shuik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma'an| — 200 


(Shaik); 35. 
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Mara’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika... in e»»| Bagalkot we.| Weekly eae ee| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smiarta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND URpDU. 


163 | Champavati sae .».| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... ..| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ra4jurkar; Hindu 100 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. 


164 | Gulbarga Sam4char ooo] Gulbarga (do.) «. Do. ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 45. 
| 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


£00. 1. Ue... as ie »..| Bombay... oo] Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 28 ve 95 700 


Notes. —A. The notices froin the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers arc printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of cach newspaper and periodical as furuisked by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additicns to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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GUJARATI. 
64a | Friend of India ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly on es er Ge aes 
70a | Kaéthidwar Samachar. Do. se ove soe eee wee 
Mara’THI. 
15la| Vy4pér Samdchir_...) Ahmednagar :..| Weekly “ei soseee ave 


ee 


N.B.—No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The .Editor of No. 71 is the same as that of No. 60. The Editor of No. 59is 
Dr. Kalidnd4s Jaikisond4s Desai, B.A. L. M.&S., Hindu (LAéd Bania); 30. Its circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased 


to exist, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “Itis yet fresh in the memory of many of us that when the Boer 
war broke out Mr. William Stead, the editor of the 
Count Tolstoy’s tirade Review of Reviews, began to carry on a_ persistent 
against the Kusso-Japanese and unwearied agitation against the war. How he 
war. | 
Mahratta (10), 24th July, fleoded the country with pamphlets and booklets, 
fiercely denouncing the war, how he founded ‘Stop 
the War Committees’ and did all in his power to expose the machinations 
of the war party, are all matters of common knowledge......... What Mr. 
Stead did at the time of the outbreak of South African hostilities Count Leo 
Tolstoy, the aged novelist and humanitarian philosopher of Russia, is now doing 
to denounce the hostilities which have broken out between Russia and Japan, 
but the strangest part of the affair is that the English people, who ridiculed, 
mobbed and denounced Mr. Stead as a pro-Boer and a traitor, are now doing their 
utmost to bolster up Count Tolstoy’s fierce tirade against the present war......... 
Anglo-Indian journals are issuing supplements containing the Count’s views on 
the philosophy of war.......... We have it on Count Tolstoy’s authority that 
the Russian nation in the present instance and, for the matter of that, almost 
every nation on the eve of a declaration of war, is conscious of the criminality 
of the work which is to be done, but wants somehow to lay the flattering 
unction to its soul that it is going to vindicate the cause of justice, peace 
and humanity. But not only are European generals and diplomats misguiding 
the people, but even professors, scholars and theologians think it their duty to 
demonstrate that the war is in no way in conflict with the objects of the 
Hague Peace Conference.......... Count Leo Tolstoy is hard not only on his 
own Government, but on all countries which go to war for purposes of territorial 
aggrandisement. Even the Boer war does not escape his ferule, And if 
what Tolstoy says of the Russo-Japanese war is true of the Boer war, it follows 
as a corollary that all his reasoning is applicable also to the Tibet expedition, 
though its real character is veiled under the sanctimonious name of a peace 
mission.” 


2. ‘None will be surprised to read Reuter’s latest telegram about Mir. 
Chamberlain’s views in regard to the Indians in South 
Mr. Chamberlain and Africa. Speaking in the House of Commons he declar- 
Indian settlers in South oq that the preference shown to Chinese over Indian 
— labour in the ‘l'ransvaal is a fit punishment to Indi 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 95th a OUr 10 e ransvau 18 a punishmen O indla, 
July, Eng. cols. Why did the Indian Government care so much for the . 
interests of the Indians when he approached them for 
the emigration of coolies P ‘They ignored every interest except Indian,’ says this 
worthy Briton, and the country has been well punished for the crime. India 
does not much grudge the employment »of the Chinese, but is it fair to 
hurl this reckless charge of ‘ignoring every interest except Indian,’ either 
against the Government or the people of this country? Is it not a fact that 
India tolerated the impertinence of the white colonists, and even of the 
Boer Republic under Kruger, simply because she was careful of -other 
interests besides her own? How often were the Indian newspapers and 
politicians deterred from proposing the extreme measure of putting a stop to 
emigration, lest it might inconvenience the colonies and impede their progress ? 
And this has been at last the reward that poor India reaps of her magnanimity, 
forbearance and patient suffering! But while the egregious Mr. Chamberlain 
hurls this most wanton accusation against this country and its Government, 
Mr. Lyttleton, his successor, maintains that ‘the case of the Indians in the 
Transvaal under the Boers was far different, and the honour and dignity 
of the British name demand that the decision of the 12th should be upheld.’ 
He has put the matter clearly before the white settlers, he says, and is confident 
of the result. He, of course, does not believe in coercing the colony, but 
what a contrast between this Minister and his predecessor.” 


3. Our contemporary the Native Opinion, Durban, has, in a brief 
but telling review of the position of the British 
Indians in South Africa, pointed to the growing 
hardships of our fellow-countrymen in that portion 
of the King’s dominions......... The position of the 


Indians in South Africa, 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 29th 
July, Eng. cols, 
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Indians was better before the war than it is now, and the attitude of the 
whites clearly indicates that, as days roll on, racial prejudices will be 
intensified. Lord Milner and the other British officials have distinctly begun 
to side with the dominant race, and the hopes of their holding the scales even 
have reached almost the vanishing point......... The Indians must either 
make up their mind to patiently suffer or shake the South African dust off 
their feet and starve those self-satisfied whites in the matter of labour till they 
are compelled to capitulate. If the Indian Government knew their duty 
towards the people whose interest they are pledged to protect, we should not be 
doubtful as to the ultimate issue of the struggle. It is true that the vast 
labour market of China is at present drawn upon, and that in course of time 
Kaffir labour would be made available on a larger scale than it is now. But, 
in spite of all these make-shifts, there will be left a void which nothing but 
Indian labour can fill. In this matter a waiting game will have to be played, 
and we have no doubt that India will win in the end if she is armed with 
sufficient patience and determination.......... The self-governing Colonies 
care first about their own interests and indulge in Imperialistic sentiments 
afterwards. Why should the process be reversed in India? Why should this 
country care more for the interests of the Colonies which do not love her 
and sacrifice her own? Why should she not make use of whatever retaliatory 
weapons she possesses, if others use their own?......... At any rate, the present 
condition of affairs cannot be indefinitely prolonged. ‘The scales are bound sooner 
or later to fall from the eyes of the people of this country, They cannot con- 
tinue to rejoice in, or feel proud of, an Empire from which they reap nothing 
but insult and injury. It is almost expecting too much of kuman nature 
itself to ask them to glory ina position that makes them feel their weakness 
all the more keenly. Really, the British Parliament and the British nation 
must make up their minds to adopt either of the two courses open to them—to 
assert and establish the right of the British Indians to live and trade in every 
part of the British dominions, or discard the fiction of a common Empire and 
refrain from burdening the Indians with the responsibility of assisting in the 
preservation and development of those portions of the Empire which are 
close preserves for the benefit of the white races alone.” 


4. ‘A few weeks ago we commented on the hardships which Indian 
traders in the Transvaal are experiencing. Mob 

rat ( y e . 4 “ oil . 
Mahratta (10), 24th July. neetings of the white colonists, fiercely denouncing 


_ the decision of the Transvaal Supreme Court which recognised the rights 


of the Indians to trade on equal terms with the Europeans, called franti- 
cally on the Colonial Government to bring pressure to bear on the Home 
Government to prevent British Indian subjects from flooding the Transvaal. 
But it seems that they need not have recourse to such a devious and round- 
about way for the removal of their supposed grievances. Lord Milner of his 
own accord has come to their rescue. Speaking at Armelo, he assured the 
white colonists that permits would no longer be issued to Indians to enter the 
Transvaal. Lord Milner, if we mistake not, has the reputation of being a 
resolute and masterful man, but it seems all his resolution evaporates when 
brought face to face with the clamorous opposition of the white colonists. 
This assyrance given by Lord Milner will, we hope, calm down the ruffled 
suscept: silities of the infuriated white settlers, But so far as the Indians who 
have already got admittance to the Transvaal townships are concerned, they will, 
we hope, be free to carry on their pursuits unmolested.” 


5. It is needless to tell our readers what queer notions of equality are 
Se pan eel a entertained by white Christians and how illiberal and 
esart (118), 0th July. sven heartless the conduct of British colonists towards 
the coloured races is. Only ahundred years ago there was not a single white 
man in all Australia, but now a elaim is put in by these men to reserve 
the Continent to themselves and to exclude black Indians and yellow 
Chinese and Japanese from it. The Japangse are an independent people, 
and they will not brook unjust treatment at the hands of the whites in 
Australia, but what can the poor Indians, who are destined to be the slaves 
of British colonists, do to assert their rights? ‘They are denied admission to 
British Colonies like the Transvaal if they aspire to settle there as independent 
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traders, All Asiatics will shortly be forbidden to enter the Transvaal. The British 
Government, says the present Colonial Secretary, cannot veto the restrictions 
upon Asiatic immigration imposed by the Transvaal Government, however 
arbitrary and unjust these might be. Even in our own country we do not 
command much respect at the hands of our rulers and cannot, therefore, expect 
to be treated abroad as better than slaves. 


6. “ Mr. Balfour’s moribund Government persist in their determination 

nic Mia cecal to make India pay for the nefarious Tibet ‘ mission,’ 

Ae at Hectee ATT and all the protests that have been made by the Press 
ental Review (11), 27th =. , : 

July. in this country, by the liberal organs in the United 

Kingdom and by friends of India at Home must go 

for nothing. The Tibet expedition is purely an ‘ Imperialistic’ adventure, 

originating in the vanity, insolence and unworthy or pretended suspicions of 

Lord Curzon. There is, therefore, not a shadow of justification for making 

this country, which has strenuously denounced the venture, pay for such an 


inequity. We again ask, what are the Bombay Presidency Association and_ 


kindred. bodies in India doing? Before it is too late, we call upon the Bombay 
Presidency Association to summon a public meeting. ‘‘here would be many 
able, experienced and powerful speakers, and there would be recorded a public 
and most influential resistance to one of the most unjust impositions that have 
ever been proposed to be inflicted upon this country.” 


7. In the course of a lengthy article the K4l writes as follows in a sarcastic 
tone:—itis acruel irony of fate that men who are 

non ahh oe oe content with what they ss got and have no ambition 
to acquire more arc often dragged against their will into ambitious and aggran- 
dising schemes. ‘I'he English, for instance, have no desire to acquire any territory 
beyond Hindustan, This country is wide enough for their highest ambition. 
They do not want to annex Baluchistan or Afghanistan or Tibet, but fate drags 
them perversely into the vortex of Imperialistic ambition, and they are compelled 
nolens volens to acquire more and more territory. ‘The English did not want 
to acquire even the whole of India, but some iative Chiefs died without 
issue, and their principalities had to be annexed to the british dominions. 
Similarly, in the case of the ‘Tibet expedition, it cannot be too often proclaimed 
that the British public have no desire to conquer that country. The Prime 
Minister plainly asserted this proposition in Parliament, though Colonel Young- 
husband was at the very time engaged in capturing position aftcr position 
in Tibet on his advance to Lhassa. ‘The British did not wish to advance on 
Lhassa at all and had every desire to negotiate at Gyangtse, but tho wily 
Tibetans lured them on to undertake the march to the ‘Tibetan capital. 
Even if the expedition reaches Lhassa or stays there for any length of time, 
we mav he perfectly sure that the British do not want Tibet. Has not Mr. 
Balfour made a statement to that effect in Parliament ? What better assurance 
can be had on the subject ? Liven if Tibet is conquered by the British, we must, 
believe that the british do not want it. Lord Curzon will naturally be created 
Earl of Lhassa after the conquest of ‘Tibet. Some one has suggested that His 
Lordship should rather be styled ‘* Marquis of Massacre” and that Iinglishmen at 
large should be granted free permission to expicit the resources of Tibet for their 
own benefit. While the British are thus engaged in the work of despoiling ‘Tibet 
of its wealth, there is an Aborigines’ Protection Society in Mneland, who have 
appealed to the Prime Minister for showing mercy tothe Tibetans, If a similar 
appeal had been made by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
on behalf of the Indians, our reformers would have vone into hysterics and 
believed that the day of their deliverance was drawing nigh, ‘The Tibetans have 
not yet been degraded to such a wretched plight. Lesides, how can they be 
looked upon as uncivilized aborigines? ‘They are an innocent people, absorbed 
in pious contemplation, and their supreme desire is to be let alone. They 
cannot, therefore, be called barbarous or uneivilized. On the contrary, those 
Europeans, who trespass into other countries and massacre the people thereof, 
should be ranked as barbarians. Again, the Tibetans do not standin need of 
pity. They require bare justice, but the British have at present none to 


spare for them. 
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8. Tho air is thick with the rumour that the Indian Government intends 
sat no distant date to send a commercial] mission to 
_ Proposed commercial mis- Persia, The proposed mission is apparently an out- 
sion to Persia. ond ; PP’ , 
Jain (68), 24th July. come of Lord Curzon’s tour to the Persian Gulf. It is 
also clear that England wants to take advantage of the 
imbroglio in the Far East with a view to push forward her own influence at the 
Shah’s Court. Such missions, however, are proving ruinous to the country’s 
finances, and only benefit European merchants at India’s cost. We do not think 
there is any danger to tho stability of British rule in India owing to Rus- 
sia’s activity on her frontiers, and if there be any, it could be met more 
effectively by imparting a military training to the Indians. Hngland’s 
connection with India has benefited her immensely, but is tending gradually 
to impoverish the latter country. A time will surely come when England 
having completely sucked up India’s life-blood will have no alternative but 
to sever the connection and leave India to her fate. What more shall we say ? 


9, “Lord Curzon was presented with the Freedom of the City of Londen - 
by the Lord Mayor on the 20th instant. His Lord- 
Comments on Lord Curzon’s ghip’s speech on this occasion wasa very long and 


pi sere peo), 2 4, July. MOmentous utterance and tried to place before the 
AY (LU 9 = 7) * . * e Ss | e e 
Sonarth (AJ), 27th July. ** audience the real importance of England’s Asiatic 


dependency in the maintenance and expansion of the 
British Empire. Indeed, we have been so long accustomed to hear of India’s 
greatness from His Lordship’s lips that we fear that his London speech did 
nothing but re-echo the high-flown sentiments to which on innumerable occasions 
he has given vent from year to year during his teaure of the Indian Viceroyalty. 
Time and again we have listened to the phenomenal and mighty achievements of 
the Indian army in China, Somaliland and other outlandish places and climes....., 
The Indian army is the only fighting machine which docs not go wrong in 
times of emergency. To preserve peace in India even a tenth part of this 
big army is not necessary, but India out of her scanty resources has to maintain 
such a big force for the general protection of the British Empire, Lord Curzon 
was treading on firm ground when he showered unbounded praises on the 
services of Indian troops, but when he went on to deal with the material 
progress which India has made under his Viccroyalty be was certainly drawing 
largely on his imagination. If the truth were to be told, India is precisely 
where it was before Lord Curzon stepped on Indian soil. Wo grant that there 
was much tinkering with the administrative machinery and a general over- 
hauling of all branches of the administration, but whether these heroic efforts 
have in any way contributed to the material progress and prosperity of the 
country is a problem which yet remains unsolved. [lis Lordship may flatter 
himsel! that his mendacity has materially helped the progress of the Indian 
people, but from actual experience we can say this is far from being the truth. 
As to there being any undue growth of loyalty during Lord Curzon’s regime, 
we are certainly very sceptical. Indians have ever been a loyal pcople, and 
they were as loyal before Lord Curzon’s arrival as they are to-day. In the 
same public pronouncement Lord Curzon vindicated his Tibetan policy 
which he strongly recommends to the Imperial Government of Great 
Britain. le explicitly says that the ‘Tibetans were courting the protec- 
tior, of another Power. Dr. Swen Liedin, whose criticism of the Govern- 
ment of India’s Tibetan policy we noticed in our last issue, has alroady 
exposed the utter hollowness of the assertion that the ‘Tibetans are showing a 
friendly disposition towards the Russians. Lord Curzon seems to have put 
forward only his suppositions and beliefs and has not quoted chapter and verse 
in support of them. In such circumstances his vindication of the ‘libetan 
policy will fail to carry conviction to the minds of open-minded critics, and in 
the face of the explicit assertions of Sir Henry Cotton and Dr. Hedin it igs 
impossible to take Lord Curzon at his own word.” [The Samarth writes in 
a similar strain. ] 


10, “Lord Curzon delivered acharacteristic speech in responding to the 
aes speech of the Lord Mayor on the occasion of the pre- 
wn eae t {17), 24th. daly, sentation of the Freedom of the City to His Lordship, 
His utterances in this country have breathed similar 
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sentiments, but these do not now inspire the Indian public with the same 
feelings as they did at one time. ‘India was the greatest constituent of the 
Empire,’ Lord Curzon gave utterance to this very sentiment in one of his 
earliest speeches after his arrival in India. The Indian public now well 
understand that it is a mere academic pronouncement so far as any tangible 
benefits to thom are concerned, but so far as risks and disadvantages go, it has 
cost this country dear and will do so in future. No Government has a more 
Joyal and docile populationto deal with than the British Government, and in 
declaring that the Kasterns could only be ruled from the heart Lord Curzon might 
well have asked England to practise a little self-examination and say whether 
the virtue of imperial sympathy and magnanimity has been a dominant factor 
in the British administration of this country. Lord Curzon, of course, feels 
no coubts about recommending his Tibetan policy to the Imperial Government, 
especially since Tibet was, according to him, courting the protection of another 
Power, He further said that ‘the fears regarding Tibet were not illusory, but 
imminent and real.” ‘the world has known already from Mr. Thorburn’s 
recent hook how fronticr expeditions and wars can be engineered on all sorts of 
excuses, and Lord Curzon’s ‘Tibetan exploit must, in our judgment, be placed in 
the same category. It was an unnecessary and unjustifiable undertaking. But 
every Viceroyalty has its own frontier performances to be enshrined in the 
pages of history, as it is made and written in this country, and it is no 
wonder that an Imperial alarmist like Lord Curzon has kept up the traditions 
of tho British Government in regard to their policy on the frontier. When 
the expenses of all sorts of expeditions which are manufactured on the Indian 
frontier for imperial purposes are thrown on the heavily taxed and starving 
Indians, His Lordship might well ask himself whether this is administer- 
ing the finances of a helpless and impoverished population with a humane 
regard for their most pressing wants and requirements, It was Lord Curzon 
who magnanimously refused to vote an annual grant of fifty thousand rupees 
for Mr. Tata’s Research Institute, and yet he will not feel the slightest scruple 
in voting for the Tibetan expedition an amount which would have sutticed to 
meet the requirements of the Institute for the whole of this century. ‘This 
Tibetan expedition has been undertaken in face of universal protests throughout 
the country, and it is Jittle short of monstrous that ngland should heartlessly 
throw the whole burden on India on the hypocritical plea that the expedition 
is an essentially Indian affair. Lord Curzon’s crucl silence on the financial 
aspect of this deplorable act of aggression is very significant.”’ 


11. Lord Curzon spoke in his customary Imporialistic strain at the Guild- 
hall on the occasion of his receiving the [*reedom of the 
Kesart (118), 26th July. City of London. He described India as “ the greatest 
constituent of the Kmpire, ”’ and referred with pride to 
the services of the Indian troops in Pokin and Somaliland and the value of the 
labour of Indian coolies in exploiting the resources of Uganda and other Colonies: 
nay, His Lordship reminded his audienco that the importance of India to the 
Empire would steadily increase in future, and took. credit to himself for having 
shaped his Indian policy in such a way as to attract the hearts of the Indians 
towards British rule. Unfortunately, however, we find no correspondence between 
His Lordship’s words and deeds! Some of his acts, such as the passing of the 
Universities Act and the Official Secrets Act, have not only failed to attract the 
minds of the Indians to their rulers, but’ have filled them with discontent and 
despair. His Lordship also referred to the ‘Tibet expedition in the specch. The 
danger discerned by the Government of India in that region 1s, according to 
Lord Curzon, not delusive, but very real and imminent, He, therefore, justifies 
the despatch of the Mission tothe Dalai Lama and confidently predicts that an 
unflinching adherence to the Indian Government’s policy by the British Govern- 
ment would not only carry the torch of Western civilisation to the dark recesses 
of Tibet, but do away once for all with all the intrigues in that country and 
make the Tibetans firm friends of the British. Lord Curzon’s idea of securing 
the friendship of the Tibetans at the point of the bayonet and by exposing 
them to the fire of British Maxims appears truly extraordinary in the eyes of the | 
Indians, though Imperialistic British organs, accustomed to a policy of annex- 
ation, may not view it in that light. 


| 


12. “Slowly the glitter and glamour of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty are 
vanishing and giving place to the reality of his 
Mr. James Maclean on five years of ‘strenuous’ administration. In these 
a oe ‘ow (11), 27th columns we have not been slow to show what 
ig es that reality is and how widely it differs from the 
glowing legends of his friendly but ill-informed 
panegyrists. The sober section of the British public, we are glad to notice, is 
becoming alive to the many unstatesmanlike acts of his Viceregal administra- 
tion and the unrest, discontent and other mischiefs which have been wrought 
in their train Only the other day Mr. James Maclean characterized 
His Lordship of Kedleston, and soon maybe of Lhassa, in the following terms 
in Hast and West while reviewing ‘ English Policy in Asia.’: ‘I have never 
cared much for the administrative work of Lord Curzon, about which so many 
people go into raptures. Most of it is purely departmental, and the tasks Lord 
Curzon set himself todo are such as fall to the lot of every Indian Viceroy.’...... 
What was there unusual in the administration of Lord Curzon which could be 
honestly made the subject of eulogy and gratitude ? Absolutely nothing. 
‘His career, as Mr. Maclean rightly observes, ‘shows a strange want of 
sympathy apparently with the poverty-stricken and helpless millions of the 
people under his rule. He has not shown any warm desire to grapple with the 
land revenue system, which is the central problem of British rule in India, and 
the evils of which are generally attributed by Indian Civilians to the groedy 
money-lender,’ ‘This, of course, is the naked truth. Indians to a man know 
that in his burning desire to improve the condition of the agriculturist he has 
done the utmost mischief, and his pompous Resolution on land revenue is 
destined to act most disastrously in the future and will make the condition 
of the agriculturist worse than what it is to-day We devoutly hope 
that India may be spared a further term of Lord Curzon’s revolutionary 
Viceroyalty.” 
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13. “* If Iam proud, as I am, to follow in the footsteps of Lord Dalhousie 
| in India, I am prouder still to succeed Lord Salisbury 
canal ig re spew! ut- here ’—so said Lord Curzon, speaking as Lord Warden 
1 land and the : a awe : : 
estimate of his Viceroyalty Of the Cinque Ports Politically, Dalhousie’s name 
by the London Times. is associated with annexations and wars. Lord Curzon 
—— (6), 30th would not be sorry, we presume, if his rule could be 
ony. signalised by the addition of a good bit of territory to 
British India, but this is not quite so easy now as it was half a century ago 
Altered circumstances do not admit of the appearance of a second Dalhousie on 
the stage of Indian history, if we understand that name as a synonym for a 
masterful policy towards Asiatic rulers The London Times cannot 
write about Lord Curzon except in superlatives. He is said to have ‘won the 
entire confidence of Native rulers,’ to have raised the public service ‘to the 
highest possible level of efficiency,’ and to have personally mastered ‘ every 
detail of the intricate problems’ with which he has been called upon to deal. 
Have we reached the millennium, or does the administration of India admit of 
any improvement? Lord Curzon is a ‘strenuous administrator,’ but to exhaust 
the possibilities of administrative efficiency is not given to any single man.”’ 


14, ‘The Kal puts the following sentiments in the mouth of an imaginary 
correspondent :—I had occasion recently to go on 
Reflections suggested by a pilgrimage to the village of Dehu, rendered sacred 


the sight of Indians engaged . ° 41. 
each eta alate ot by the residence of saint Tukaram there. On the 


destruction for the slanghter Yeturn journey, the bulleck-cart in which my family 
of their own countrymen. and myself were travelling was overturned near the 
Kal (114), 29th July. Kirkee bridge, and I looked out for assistance from 
passers-by. It was early morning at the time and 

a string of humble peasants was seen passing by the road. They seemed too 
busy, however, to stop for rendering me the peeded assistance. I could not make 
out at first whither they were all going in such hot haste. An old kunbi, who 
was not as agile as the younger folk, stopped for a moment to gratify my curiosity. 
He said the young men whom I saw passing quickly by me were employed 
as operatives in the Government gunpowder and ammunition manufactory 
at Kirkee and had no time to help me as they were required to present them- 
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selves for duty at the factory before the fixed time. He explained that cartridges 
and every other kind of ammunition were supplied by the Kirkee factory to the 
Indian army. The troops sent to Tibet, Somaliland and other places carried 
ammunition manufactured at Kirkee. The ammunition employed for suppres- 
sing the Hindu-Muhammadan riots was also manufactured, he said, at the 
Kirkee factory. It then dawned upon my mind that our own farmers, instead 
of tilling their fields, were engaged in manufacturing destructive missiles for 
the slaughter of their own countrymen. Poor, ignorant men! ‘They have not 
sufficient education to know that the work they are engaged in is impious, 
and that they were indirectly helping the destruction of their own kindred. In 
a short time I saw two British soldiers passing the same way. I explained to 
them my immediate difficulty, and they were good enough to render me prompt 
assistance. The British in India have thus taken upon themselves the duty 
of benevolence, while our own countrymen are engaged in indirectly coms 
passing the ruin of their fellow-beings by manufacturing missiles of destruction. 


15. The gradual destruction of the Indian trade by the British people and 

the British Government during the last half century 

Alleged eT ae forms a sad chapter in the history of British rule in 

Indian trade by the British Yndia, The India Office, which was established after 
people and the Government. t} wives e 4] : 

Prekshak (40), 26th July. the transter of the government of India from the 

Company to the Crowr, is completely under the 

thumb of the merchants of Lancashire. When Lord Canning, to mect the 


extra expenditure incurred on the suppression of the Mutiny, imposed export 
and import duties, the British merchants managed through the [Lome authorities 
to secure the abolition of the import duties which fell on them, and the above 
expenditure had to be met by the imposition of the license tax and the income 
tax on the people of India. Lord Lawrence proposed in 1865 to enhance the 
export autics on flax, &c., but was overruled by the then Secretary of State for 
India. In Lord Mayo’s regime a duty of 35 percent. was imposed on the 
imports of cotton fabrics and yarns, ‘he Lancashire merchants, alarmed at the 
establishment of cotton mills at Bombay, prevailed upon the Secretary of State 
for India to get Lord Northbrook, the then Governor General of India, to abolish 
the above duties. Lord Northbrook, however, being a man of independent 
spirit, refused to abide by the mandate, but his disagreement with the Tory party, 
then in power, on this as well ason the Afghan question ultimately led to his 
resignation. 


16. Commenting on the Government Resolution on the relative proportion 
of natives and Kuropeans in the public service in India, 
Natives and Europeansin the /faiser-t-Llind observes :—“ The method employed 
the public service in India. by the Government of India to demonstrate its peculiar 
Kaiser-t-lind (24), 24th : s uae ga i Sie 
July, Eng, cola views on tle subject of the higher appointments 
: in the State is open to serious objection. It has 
cleverly adopted a method of comparison, which, as it stands, is absolutely mise 
leading....... Tho fallacy of the method lics in comparing the appointments as 
they stood among Europeans, Murasians and natives in 1867 with those recorded 
in 1903. At the period of the first year higher edueation had just begun to 
take a stride.......... Our Universities in 1567 had just commenced to send 
out men of ability with the hall-mark of a degree. As a consequence, the 
field of selection was most narrow and circumscribed. Necessarily, the natives 
appointed to the higher offices of the State were few and far betwoen.......... 
But enough progress had been made in another ten years, It was that larger 
and most satisiactory progress which led to the creation of what is known as the 
Statutory CivilService. ‘Lhe very fact of the creation of tle service was a conces- 
sion made-by the broad-minded and generous British statesmen of the seventies 
to mect the general grievance of the Indians to be appointed to the higher offices 
for which they had become qualified by their liberal education.......... But 
such was the determined reluctance of the permanent bureaucracy at the seat 
of the Central Government to give effect to the resolution of Parliament on 
the question that it was some years before rules could be framed for the recruit- 
ment of the service. In reality it was Viscount Cranbrook who forced the 
‘hands of the unwilling bureaucracy here to frame the rules forthwith. But 
they did so with a vengeance and premeditation which cannot but be con- 
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sidered as Machiavellian in their character. There was the sinister motive at 
the bottom either to do next to nothing or to bring discredit on the service by 
recruiting its ranks from an indifferent class of Indians, semi-educated sons 


of an effete native aristocracy or sons whose jo-hookum fathers slavishly sup- 


plicated the Government.......... Thus the Statutory Civil Service, which was 
no doubt honestly meant by the Parliament of the day to meet a real and 


» substantial grievance in a fairly liberal spirit, was wrecked in India by the 


servants of the Crown from the most ignoble and selfish of motives for which 
the British nation ought to blush. Consequently the agitation for the more 
extended employment of natives in the public service was renewed in the 
sighties. In tho meantime the Indian National Congress was established. 
That body naturally gave great prominence to what was then considered to he 
one of the burning problems of the day. So in 186, the diplomatic Lord 
Dufferin resolved upon meeting it by the appointment of a Commission..,........ 
The Commission recommended that 108 spacified appointments should be taken 
out from the Civil Service Schedule and reserved solely and exclusively for 
Indians. The recommendation was not considered satisfactory by educated 
India, but on the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, it 
was accepted.......... Practically, then, it may be said that in spite of fifteen 
years of previous agitation the aspirations of Indians were never brought 
to anything like fair and honest fulfilment. If anything at al) came to be 
fulfilled it wasafter the year 1889, when the final despatch of the Secretary 
of State came to be practically carried out. If, therefore, a fair comparison is 
to be made asto the number of higher appointments given to the natives of 
India and to Europeans, that comparison ought to start with the year 1690 
and no other, But we repeat it is absurd to compare 1867 with 1903. For 
that matter the year might have been 1767........... Such a comparison would 
reveal that the boast of Lord Curzon was an empty boast. More. When the 
entire course of this agitation is considered, it will be painfully discovered that 
Lord Curzon has deliberately over-ridden all past State action—Statutes, Pro- 
clamations and Resolutions—with 4 view to confining natives of India to fewer 
posts than originally contemplated and of rigidly excluding them from many 
more under the false and unfounded pretence that they are not yet fit for them 
—a pretence only, because that statement is wholly opposed to, and belied by, 
the deliberate opinion recorded by the Public Service Commission. He has wiped 
off all that the State itself has done during tho last seventy years (dating from 
the Charter Act) and it is this iene pi policy deliberately initiated by him 
which needs to be thoroughly exposed and denounced in the terms it deserves,” 


17. “The Indian Mirror of Calcutta says:—‘* When the Congress meets 
Wins es — next December in Bombay, let a resolution in favour 
Ps Riba = Bost of self-government and for a Parliament for India 
ernment for India. be passed with due solemnity and by general acclama- 
Bn 4 Gofldr (28), 24th tion. Let a continued agitation be kept up on the 
UY: FO: COM subject, and if we are only true to ourselves and keep 
pegging away at it with all the doggedness of which we are capable, Great 
Britain, out of shame, will soon find herself obliged to concede to us the boon 
that we seek.’ ‘The Calcutta panes seems to think that no sooner the demand for 
a Parliament is made by the Indians than the British Government, out of shame, 
will be obliged t> grant it. The Congress has been asking for a thousand and 
one things all these years from the Government without anything like SUCCC8S, 
but the agitation carried on under improved methods, as suggested by 
Mr. William Digby, is supposed to possess some charm about it to induce 
the Government to grant at once certain rights and privileges which had 
hitherto been withheld from the people of this country. ‘Tho question ig 
whether India is at present so far advanced in politics as to deserve 
a Parliament of her own? Local self-government in India has not yet 
roved a great success. It is moreor less a failure in tho districts, If 
as also failed in Calcutta and Madras, where the Government considered it 
advisable, in the interest of those cities, to change the constitution of the 
Municipalities, and it would have proved an cyual failure in Bombay, were it 
not for the presence in the Corporation of a few veterans, who have done and 
are doing their hest to preserve the power and the prestige of that body... 
Thore is a long time yet before India can have a Parliament of her own,” 
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18, ‘No apology is needed in a country like India for affording legislative 
protection to the life of animals, be they domestic or 
Proposed legislation for wild, provided they do not interfere with the safety 
ao —- and comfort of man. Some years ago the Government 
Indian Spectator (6), 30th found that plumage to the value of Rs, 5,55,185 was 
July. exported from this country in a single year, and 
immediato steps were taken to prohibit the export of 
the skins and feathers of birds, It is believed that substantial protection has 
thus been given to the members of the feathered creation, whose attractive 
possessions caused their destruction. The legislative protection afforded to 
game is at present fragmentary and inadequate, and the Government of India 
contemplate a goneral game law for the a country. One would think that 
humanitarian grounds would amply justify the legislation. The Government, 
however, look at tho matter from another point of view when they say that ‘the 
pursuit of game is one of the few relaxations which render life in the plains 
more tolerable than it otherwise would be, and assists in preserving the health 
of Europeans in this country; and its disappearance would materially di- 
minish the amenities of life in India. ‘lhe sportsman is brought into 
relations with the natives of the country which show him the best side of their 
characters and assist him to acquire the spoken Janguage of the peasantry— 
results which possess a distinct value in the case of those whose work in life 
lies among the people......... . It is belicved to be beyond doubt that, in 
certain tracts, the diminution of forest game has compelled the beasts of prey to 
turn their attention to cattle, and even to human beings, while the wholesale 
destruction of insectivorous birds can hardly be without injurious effect upon 
the crops of the country.’ Whatever the motive, no one will blame Govern- 
ment for doing now what it ought to have done long ago. Game laws are said 
to exist in most civilised countries, even in South Africa and Soudan. A 
Bill has been drafted, into which some of the provisions of Jaw obtaining there 
have been incorporated, and the opinion of the local Governments has been 
asked on various points of detail. Tho proposed law will not discourage the 
slaughter of animals which are destructive to crops, cattle or human life ; it 
will ensure the protection of comparatively harmless game, It is proposed that 
no licenses for mere ‘sport’ should be granted under the Arms Act. The 
Government derires to levy afee from sportsmen for each head of certain 
kinds of game, and a higher feo from visitors to India than from natives of 
the country and other residents in Inlia. What is to be done with 
the money so collected? The local Governments have been asked to 
give their opinions on two alternative proposals—one is the appointment of a 
special officer to advise the Government on the administration of the Gamo 
Law, and the other is that guns should be provided gratis to those who hold 
liconses for the protection of crops or the destruction of dangerous animals. 
We should prefer the latter suggestion. ‘The Government has so many means 
of knowing how the Game Law works that no special officer to advise seems 
to be necessary. The appointment of a Government sportsman may carry us 
near to the appointment of a Government musician or a Government buffoon 
after the manner of the old Mastern—and sometimes also Western—potentates. 
The perfection of the machinery of Government is a good thing, but there is no 
need to overdo it,”’ 


19. The Honourable Mr. Lely had, in his capacity as a member of the 

_ Viecregal Couneil, submitted a confidential memoran- 

lee aonouee 2 jexs dum to the Govornment of India on the administration 
ment of India on tho ad- Of Excise, Ife could very well havo openly expressed 
ministration of the Excise his views on the subject in the Council Chamber, but 
Paparianent. cece did not do so as he would thereby have perhaps given 
vaurt (118), 26th July, 9 handle for criticism to his non-official colleagues. 
Government, however, are impervious to all adverse criticism, whether it be 
mild or harsh and whether it emanates from their servants or from the 
people. It is needless to add that Mr. Lely’s memorandum did not serve 
any very useful purpose. Of tho five recommendations made by him Gov- 
ernment have accepted only the following two, véz.—(1) it is the duty of the 
authorities to do all that is possible, without undue interference with the liberty 
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of the subject, to suppress the degrading and demoralising habit of intoxica- 
tion, and (2) that the provision for private drinking in a liquor-shop should 
be prohibited. We cannot sufficiently thank Government for their solicitude 
to prevent ‘undue interferonce with the liberty of the subject.’ The other 
suggestions not approved by Government are—(1) that all liquor-shops should be 
located at a distance of at least half a mile from main thoroughfares, markets, 
mills, docks and villages; (2) that in towns, where the above distance limit cannot 
be enforced, the liquor-shops should be located ina particular street ; and (3) that 
the grant of licenses to open temporary liquor-shops at fairs and religious 
gatherings should be prohibited. ‘The reasons given by Government for not 
accepting these three recommendations are ridiculous. (Government, for instance, 
do not favour the suggestion about concentrating all liquor-shops in a town in 
a particular locality or street, because they think that such concentration 
will lead to an increase in the vice of drinking. <As regards the suggestion 
about prohibiting the opening of liquor-shops at fairs and religious gatherings, 
Government. think that such prohibition will unnecessarily restrict the 
legitimate demand for drink, Now, the authorities ought really to be ashamed to 
profess on the one hand that their solicitude for preserving public morals outweighs 
all considerations of raising A’bkdri revenue, and to urge, on the other, flimsy 
pretexts like the above for not prohibiting the opening of liquor-shops at fairs 
and religious gatherings! ‘There are some officers of Government, who boast of 
the number of schools opened by Government for imparting instruction. If 
these authorities were to look round themselves with an unbiased mind, they 
would find that to one pupil educated in a Government school, there are a 
hundred persons drinking liquor in shops opened under a Government license. 
In proof of this we may quote the example of our own City of Poona, where 
the liquor-shops outnumber the schools : nay, some of the liquor-shops are located 
in the vicinity of educational institutions ! 


°0. “Ina recent Resolution the Government of India propose to substitute 
bronze coinage for the present copper currency which 
Proposed substitution of jg in use in this country. Jor the pice, the half-pice 
ag ong voppes camer’ and the pie which weigh 100, 50 and 33 grains respect- 
Gujarati (15), 24th July, ively, they wish to substitute bronze coins of the 
Eng. cols, same size and design, but weighing only 75, 37 and 
, 25 vrains instead. They themselves feel somewhat 
diffident about this unnecessary reduction in weight and have recommended 
the local Governments to obtain tho opinions of competent persons as to 
the wisdom of the step, and in particular as to whether it will have any 
obstructive effect on the ready acceptance of the new coins by the general 
public. ‘The mass of the people are too ignorant and too docile to create any 
difficulty on this score, but certainly when they know that the intrinsic 
worth of the coins has been depreciated for no palpable reason, the action of the 
Governmeut is bound to be viewed with suspicion and disfavour. Unless the 
price of bronze is 25 per cent. higher than that of copper there must be strong 
arguments to show that the reduction in weight is badly needed. Lt will he 
presumed by some people that Government have no other object in introducing 
the change than to make an unjustifiable profit by issuing an artificially 
depreciated ccinage.......... ‘The market price of copper to-day is Ks. 524 per 
ewt., while bronze is to be purchased for Its, 49 per cwt., or the cost is 7} and 
7 aunas per lb. respectively.......... This difference cannot justify so large a 
reduction in weight as 25 per cent. The only other object which may have 
led the Government to take up the intended reform can be convenience, but 
that would be equally consultea by the issue of the nickel anna picee......... 
The people will as usual submit to the decision of the responsible authoritics 
and vive currency to the new coins so long as they are negotiable, but those 
who are solicitous of their welfare might well object to an unwarrantable 
depreciation by so great a Margin as 20 per cent.” 


21, ‘As we have told the reader, agents are touring in various towns in 
| . the Presidency collecting funds on behalf of the Con- 
Duty of ind towards tho gress movement. Sind forms a part and parcel of the 

Todian National Congress. | : : Pate Pp 
Phania (12), 27th July. Bombay Presidency, and it 1s the duty of the people 
of Sind to bear their fair share in the national work 
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which has devolved on the Bombay Presidency this time. Sind has so far fairly 
kept clear of the Congress movement. She might have sent a few delegates now 
anil again tothe Congress, but, beyond that, has never rendered any kind of 
service to it. Of delegates there are always cnough and to spare at each session 
of the Congress. But the movement always suffers froma lack of funds and 
is not able to do as much work as it would be able to achieve under more 
favourable conditions. You cannot make bricks without straw. No more can 
you expect to secure larger political rights and liberties unless you are prepared 
to make sacrifices, Political agitation cannot be run on the cheap. It 
requires money to grease the wheels of the machinery and assure its smooth 
working. Sclf-sacrifice alone can uplift India’s ill-starred people from the mire 
of national degradation in which they are now wallowing, .......... Let every 
Sindhi who has his heart in the right place—and knows how to feel for the 
woes and wrongs of his country—set apart something from his earnings every 
month and contribute the samo to the funds of the Bombay Congress, Ie will 
then have the satisfaction of feeling that in his own way he bas helposd to make 
the Bombay Congress a success and done his duty by the country which has 
given him birth. ‘The money spent on furthering the work of national amelior- 
ation can never be thrown away. Like bread cast on water it will return 
increased a hundred-fold to the donor. Let us profit by the example of the 
Japanese. ‘They are cheerfully laying down their lives for their country’s sake. 
Can we not lay down a rupee or two for the sake of our own country of which 
we have such good cause tobe proud? Let us make no excuses and say that the 
Congress is doing nothing and is not deserving of support. National work is not 
to be measured in such a manner, It takes lony years before a fallen people can 
regain their lost national greatness. ‘I'he Congross has worked miracles and bound 
the different Indian races in one silken bond of fellowship, sympathy and affec- 
tion.” | dlsewhere the paper writes :—“ Some of our Muhaminadan friends, who 
are extremely gullible and liable to play inte the hands of the enemies of the 
country in the vain expectation of obtaining special racial concessions, have 
hitherto been wont to hold aloof from the Congress and even to join the ranks 
of its opponents. They have at last begun to find out their mistake. Tho 
Muhammadans of Bombay, for instance, have been showing a kindlicr feeling 
towards the Congress and expressing a desire to cast in their lot with the adher- 
ents of that movement. This is as it should be, and we hope their example 
would be followed by their co-religionists in other parts of the country......... 
If India is ever to achieve her political regencration, it inust be through the 
united efforts of the different sects and erecds by whom this vast country 
is inhabited.’’ | 


22. “ Although hardly yet feeling at home amidst her new surroundings, 
ae | : Lady Lamington has given proof more than once of 
iacrelearoggasten — ri her sincere sympathy with tho people Ovor whose 
dosirability of sympathy bee welfare she has come out to preside. The remark 
tween native and European fer Excellency made last week at a social gathering 
sacs? a la in Poona, namely, that those Lnglish ladies would he 
i kin Bpectator (0), vpn entitled to her esteem especially who hold their Indian 
sisters In estcem—or something to that elfeet—seeins to 
have touched many hearts. ‘There is no lack of sympathy, we believe —the trouble 
is about the opportunity, and more still, the manner of expressing it, And 
where there is absence of sympathy, the fault lies more or less on both sides. 
Still much is expected of those to whom much has been given, and it Unyglish 
friends will but stoop to conquer, they have a wide field before them for the 
conquest of licarts, Ladies have this field almost all to themselves, ‘The 
conquest of India by England must remain incomplete and precarious without 
a growth of real fellow-fecling in the country.” 


23. ‘ We beg to offer our warmest congratulations to our esteemed District 
. : : Judge Mr, 8. L. Batchelor on his elevation to the 
Elevation of Mr. 5. 1. Bombay High Court, vice the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Batchclor, I. C.S,, to the — Bhi lk : | ; ie Vaated ol 
Bench of the Bombay High Crowe, retiring. During the time Mr. date C1Or 
Court. was. with us at Ahmedabad he was very kind, 
Coronation Advertiser (17), courteous and considerate to all......... Le is endowed 
SPAle-dulity-Eg-20le, with sound common-sense, great industry and patience 
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and is animated by a keen sense of duty and a desire to do justice. The 
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Ahmedabad public will be extremely sorry to lose him. But what is 
Ahmedabad’s loss will, we trust, be the whole Presidency’s gain.”’ 


24, Mr. Bhikaji Anant Gokhalo, a member of the Ratnagiri District Local 
Alleged miserable condi- Board, writes to the Satya Shodhak :—The locusts 
tion of the rayats in tho destroyed garden crops completely in the Chiplun 
Chiplun Talnka (Ratnagiri) ‘Taluka in September last, but the rayats did not 
a conga ts a a mind the ravages so much ; but their present plight, 
hathaitine ie te nta  When the pests have devoured the young rice and 
Satya Shodhak (139), varkas crops, is pitiable in the extreme, and the 
24th July; Kil (114), 2uth agricultural operations seem in some places to have 
July; = Mumbai Vatbhav eome to a standstill and the cultivators are leaving 
aide sysclaian. for Bombay in the height of the rainy season as 
they have no hope of a good harvest. The sight of the cultivators breaking up 
their homes at this scason of the year and going abroad in search of work is 
most unusual and pathetic in the extreme. Some of these men are Maratha 
khots, who have not even the ability to pay tle steamer fare to Bombay and 
are accordingly procceding there by the land route. ‘The rice lands are partially 
cultivated, but as regards the varkas crops, there is not the slightest hope of a 
favourable yield, as the locusts have damaged them completely. The authorities 
put forth only halting efforts to destroy the locusts-and some of them are even 
known to have remarked that the excretions of the locusts would serve as an 
excellent manure for the fields and thereby make up for the ravages of the pests 
in the carly part of the year. It is by this time clear how far this optimistic 
prophecy is likely to be fulfilled. The Commissioner, 8. D., notified recently 
that the rayats would not get any remissions unless they helped the authorities 
in killing locusts. Are the rayats such fools as to allow their crops to be 
ravaged by locusts, when they can avert such a calamity by their efforts? 
I know asa matter of fact that some of them even stopped their ploughing 
operations and co-operated with the Circle Inspectors in killing the pests, 
but the campaign was not undertaken by Government in an earnest spirit. 
The rewards for killing locusts were not promptly paid and the amount 
sanctioned for each taluka is only Its. 200. Such a meagre expenditure 
is utterly inadequate to cope with the serious evil, and if Government really 
wish to benefit the rayats they had better adopt a more liberal and sympathetic 
policy in the matter of remissions and suspensions, It is also necessary that 
tagat loans shou!d be advanced free of interest to needy cultivators, and that 
the many harassing restrictions in the way of obtaining these loans should be 
done away with. ‘Those who are in want of fayaz should be able to obtain 
them from the patil or kulkarni of their village. amine relief works should 
also be opened without delay at suitable places for the benefit of those whose 
crops have been completely ravaged by locusts. It is hoped that the authorities 
will take prompt measures with a view to enable the rayats to tide over the 
present crisis, [The ddl writes :—The authorities neglected to take vigorous 
measures for destroying locusts in summer and are now thinking of starting a 
systematic campaign against the pests by appointing an expert because they 
are afraid that if there are no crops it would be impossible to recover tho 
land revenue! The Mumbai Vaibhav feels sceptical about the success of 
the campaign organized by Government for the destruction of locusts and hopes 
that Government will make due allowance for the ravages of locusts and for the 
ae scarcity of rain in collecting the land revenue from impoverished 
rayats. 


25, The capricious character of this year’s monsoon has rendered the 
agricultural outlook in Khdndesh distinctly gloomy. 

Alleged unfavourable out- ‘There has been no rain during the last month, and 
teen ill nd i. 4, there is now little hope of the kharif crops yielding 
deficiency of sinter ” a fair outturn. It is idle to hope that the later rabi 
Arydvarta (96), 23rd July, Crops will be favourable and make up for the failure 
of the kharif crops. As the rain has held off so far, 

locusts have not been destroyed, as was at one time expected. Plague also is 
making havoc in the district and shows no signs of abatement. ‘Lhe lot of the 


rayat is thus most miserable, and very bad times seem to bo in store for him, 
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26. Under Government orders agriculturists from whom the irrigation 
. ess is due are granted partial exemptions in propor- 
ees apg tte in tion to the deficiency of the water-supply ‘ia in 
District in connection with times of drought the cess is wholly remitted. We 
the irrigation cess. regret to observe, however, that these orders are 
Pe pny peel (54), violated in Ahmedabad District, where the full 
25th July. oe "amount of the cess is invariably exacted from the 
poor rayats. ‘Thus we learn that certain tanksin the 
district which formerly irrigated holdings in their neighbourhood have been 
recently filled up, but that the irrigation cess continues to be levied as before 
from the occupancy-holders. Why should the rayats of the district be shut 
out from concessions which are cnjoyed by agriculturists in other parts of 
the Presidency ? The Collector and the Commissioner, N, D., should look into 
the matter and do the needful. We also urge the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh 
to inquire into the equitableness or otherwise of the levy of the water-cess in 
certain villages in Daskroi Taluka, such as Gatrad, Timba, Mahijda, Bareja, 
Alali, Jetalpur, &c. [The Surat Akhbir suggests that the water-cess be 
abolished altogether with a view to encourage the sinking of wells and small 
tanks, which, it is hopeful, will afford adequate protection to the rayats against 
famine. | 
27. A khot from the Kolaba District writes to the Adl:—The khots 
iia ok Re originally rendered signal service to the State in bring- 
Kolgba District in the img waste land under cultivation, Thoy undertake 
matter of enhanced as- the responsibility of paying the whole land revenue 
sessments on their waste of their villages, whether the tenants pay them their 
lands and their forest rights. ques or not. At the time of the original survey, the 
gurls ice deserter lands tilled by the tenants of the khots were entered in 
the tenants’ names, and the khots were given the right of recovering their dues 
in kind. Lands not tilled by the khots or their tenants were classed khot nisbat 
waste lands, and the assessment thereon was recovered from the khots. At 
the time of the revision survey the fact that the khots were made to pay 
assessment for waste lands should have been taken into consideration and 
the assessment on such lands reduced, but, on the contrary, it has been 
enhanced. Again, Government took up some land in khoti villages and 
converted it into reserved forest after promising to compensate the khots by 
giving them ashare of the forest produce. The khots on their pact were 
bound to help Government in conserving the forests. In some places an 
attempt is being made to defraud the khots of their share of the forest produce 
on the plea that they render no assistance to Government in forest conservation. 
The share payable to the khots is also designated ‘ conservancy share,” though 
as a matter of fact the khots are entitled to it through their former proprictary 
interest in the afforested Jands and not because they render help in the con- 
servation of forests. The khot of Talé is trying to bring his own rights to the 
notice of Government, but his efforts are likely to be crowned with success 
only if he is backed up by his brother khots in the district. The khots have 
rendered considerable assistance to the Sarkar from the outset and are ever 
ready to render it when called upon to do so. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
Government will reduce the assessments on their waste lands and also make 
them reasonable concessions in the matter of their forest rights. 


28. Of late there has been an appalling increase in the number of plague 
deaths as well as in the total mortality in Surat City. 

Panga in Samet ost, Lhe total mortality recorded last year for the week 
wet Hie ending 19th July was only 49, whereas during the 
corresponding week this year it has mounted up to 141. 

It behoves the authorities to inquire into the causes of this enormous increase 
in mortality. Thearrangements made by the plague authoritics for registering 
plague deaths are far from satisfactory. ‘There are serious discrepancies 
between the records of plague deaths as published by the Police and the 
Municipality. Thus for the week ending 19th July the Police statistics show 
117 deaths from plague, while in the Municipal records the number is 141. 
The people are thus puzzled about the precise extent of the havoc wrought by 


plague. 
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29. Itisa matter for extreme regret that the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Crowe should have marked the close of his career on 
The Parsi community and the High Court Bench with a decision that must send a 
decrees a of panic through domestic circles among the Parsis. We 
a pape (23), 30th Tefer toa recently decided Parsi matrimonial case, in 
July, Eng. cols. : which a husband obtained a decree against his wife, 
enjoining her to return to him. ‘The case, we under- 
stand, was stoutly contested on both sides, and the shrewd and far-seeing 
Parsi delegates decided that the wife had failed to make out her case. The 
husband, instead of wisely letting the decree hang over her like a Damocles’ 
sword, and thus giving a respite to her to come to her senses, rushed off 
for securing the execution of the decree. The wife persisted in resisting 
the order of the Court to return, and as a result the husband hauled her 
up before Mr. Justice Crowe. ‘The learned Judge took too lenient a view of 
the wife’s refusal and mulcted her in a fine of Ks, 5. In a lower Court one 
would have felt tempted to look upon this as a travesty of justice,............ 
As far as the proccedings of the case have been followed, the delegates do not 
seem to have seen anything in the wifo’s defence to entitle her to clemency ; 
otherwise we feel sure these astute men of the world would have qualified 
their verdict by some recommendation to mercy. The consequences of Mr. 
Justice Crowe’s order of a fine of Rs. 5 will be disastrous, and it will introduce 
an element of great menace and danger to the domestic life of the Parsis, 
particularly at the present juncture when they are passing through a state 
of transition, and cases of wives deserting their husbands on petty excuses 
are on the inerease........... With Mr. Justice Crowe’s lamentable decision, 
such recalcitrant wives will now find encouragement to snap their fingers at 
their husbands, pay the paltry fine and get rid of them in this cheap 
i | eae ee Ono stands aghast at the idea of what more may yet be in 
store for the poor, defied husband.” 


30. The whites are so greatly favoured of fortune that they escape scot- 
Mid weal we Ge free whenever they come into collision with natives 
Enropcan guards upon a While under the influence of liquor. Recently three 
native woman at Aseusol Muropean guards committed an indecent assault upon 
(Benge ee. native woman at Asensol railway station. ‘The 
DA July Jémetekdaiome caso being reported to the District ‘Traffic Superin- 
(69), 23rd July; Jagatsa- tendent, Mr, Colvin, the ace used were let off with a fine 
michuy (113), 23rd July; equal to their two days’ pay, and Mr. Colvin was besides 
Mahérdstra Vritta (142), obliging enough to write to the Assistant Inspector- 
aoth aly. General of Police not to take legal action ayainst them. 
What admirable justice! Mr. Colvin adduced three reasons for dealing leniently 
with the accused-—first, that they were all marricd men and were well-behaved till 
tiie occurrence ; secondly, that this was their first offence ; and thirdly, that they 
were under the influence of liquor at the time. What cogent reasoning! In- 
temperance in drinking, it seems, is not without its advantages. One surely lives 
and learns! [The Jdm-e-Jehdnooma makes sarcastic comments on the case in 
a somewhat similar strain. The Jugautsumdchdr and the Mahdrdstra Vritta also 
reproduce the facts of the case and make adverse comments thereon. The latter 
paper observes:—As some of the Luropeans, who ceme out to India, are 
unmarried, it is no wonder that they should at times feel a temptation to indulge 
in such mischievous pranks, especially when under the influence of liquor. 
Since such incidents are of frequent occurrence, it would be better if Govern- 
ment were to open special institutions where Europeans can gratify their lust. 
By doing so, Government would be conferring an invaluable boon upon their 
Hindu subjects. ] 


31. In our last issue we had reported that the dead body of a young 
Brahmin woman was found in a well in our town 
Alleged suspicious death (Belgaum). In view of the towntalk about the causes 


S 2 ee woman at of this woman’s death, we think that the matter 


Chikiteas (103), 27th July. Should be investigated personally by the District 

se rece sr Superintendent of Police with the assistance of a 
clever detective from Bombay. It is necessary that the persons who 
caused the woman’s death should be found out and duly brought to book, If 
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the Police fail to do this, it would cast a serious stigma upon the Police Depart- 
ment and endanger the safety of female railway passengers, who may fail to 
catch a particular train and be left behind, Such lawlessness in the town would 
render life and property insecure. ‘Three fatalities occurred this year in the 
above well owing to the absence of any precautionary measures to prevent such 
mishaps. Many lives would be saved if policemen were stationed for keeping 
watch near such wells during night instead of being posted like pillars on 
public roads during the greater part of the day. | 


82. A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhal:—It is a pity that 
| | Government refuse to grant arms licenses to rayats 
Pog kayla inthe Ratnd- even for the protection of their crops and cattle from 
8 Satya Shodhak (139), 24th the depredations of wild beasts, In my own village 
July. (Kolghe) I can vouch from bitter personal experience 
that the damage caused to crops by wild beasts is 
considerable, while there is not a single license in the whole village to carry a 
gun! When people apply for such licenses they are told in reply that monkeys 
and apes are not wild beasts and must not be destroyed, and that as revards 
tigers and other ferocious beasts tho villagers aro too timid to shoot them. 
I can, however, testify from my own experience that monkeys did very serious 
damage to my garden trees, and cven attacked my wife when she went to drive 
them away. If the rayats are not to get licenses to protect their crops, they 
are hound to be reduced to beggary in spite of their willingness to earn their 
living by their own labour, Let the authorities, therefore, kindly take note of 
their helpless condition and do what they can to extricate them out of it. 


33, “We can understand and sympathise with the démand that qualified 
Muhammadans in Sind should be admitted more 
Alleged undue favour Jargely into the public service of the province, but we 


shown to Muhammadans in . ; : ; 
ithe ipplitnta ti the must certainly protest against Muhammadans being 


public service in Sind. imported quite unnecessarily from outside. ‘lhe thing 
Prabhit (48), 16th July, 38 being carried to an absurd length. Leaving out of 
Eng. cols. account the case of Mr. Mahmood Shah, of the Punjab, 


_ who had been in Khairpur service and was appointed 
Resident Magistrate in Sind, two other cases of a more serious nature have 
lately occurred. Mr. Kadirbux, a gracuate in receipt of lis, 50 or Ks. 60 in the 
Presidency proper, has been translated thence to a Mukhtiarkarship in Sind 
and even put over the heads of a dozen or more men, including graduates, 
who are acting or sub. pro tem Mukhtiarkars and have considerable service 
behind them, The other case is still more flagrant. A gentleman has been 
brought over from Bombay and made Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector 
of Larkhdna. In this capacity his chief or sole work will be to conduct 
examinations in Sindhi of which he is pertectly ignorant at present and which 
it is idle to expect him for a long time to come to master sufficiently well to 
enable him to examine vernacular schools. ‘These appointments are the 
more unjustifiable since the authorities could have found Sindhi Muhammadans 
competent enough for the posts. We wonder if our officials think well over 
what they do. As we go to the Press we hear of one more Muhammadan, a 
Punjabi, having been imported from the Khairpur State. His name is Zia-ud- 
din Ahmed, and he is an M.A. of the Punjib University. He fills the Resident 
Magistrateship fallen vacant by the appointment of Mr. Banasing as Sub-Judge.” 


34, ‘It must be within the recollection of our readers that some time back 

we commented in these columns upon the subject of 

women Ps. gs — the appointment of raw and inexpericnced Civilians 
wis “vera rt oT th aia. "ag Joint and District Judges.......... We are grieved 
. to hear that in a recent case, in which a young Muham- 

madan woman had applied for the custody of her minor child, most indecent 
questions were put to her by Mr. Roper, Joint Judge of Karachi, in open Court, 
The woman offered no resistance, as no one could expect au illiterate ant ignorant 
woman to do so, and in a very humiliating manner had to reply in the negative, 
We believe that the law prohibits the putting of such indecent questions, much 
more so in the case of young women appearing in Court as witnesses or parties, 
sesseeeee Lf the Judge wished to satisfy himself as to the chastily of the woman, 
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he could have put his questions in a different form and not in the naked way he 
did. He could have asked the people present in Court to leave it and 
then put the indecent and scandalous questions if he wanted to doso, This 
created some indignation and excitement amongst the audience, and as 
soon as the case was over the conduct of Mr. Roper was criticised. We do 
not wish to be understood to say that Mr. Roper meant anything at all, but we 
object to such naked guestions being put to women, particularly when they 
appear in Courts of law. We do not wish to recapitulate here the very words 
of the questions put by the Judge as they were very indecent and would 
at once arouse indignation and unpleasantness, Wedonct know whether the 


putting of such questions by the Court was at all necessary under the circum- 
stances of the case.” 


35. We are extremely sorry to find that the heirs and successors of 
ii ge pe the late Mir AlJahdad Khan 'Talpur, who has left a 
eged prospect olf costly paeer — 
ination Fe the eslaie of a YOrd large jagir and other property, have gone to 
vamindar in Sind and a Court in order to settle their respective claims. The 
request to Governmentin the result is that though the proceedings are yet in the 


eee” an ia he initial stage, thousands of rupees have already been 
E Al-Haq (47), 16th July, soont by the parties in the shape of lawyers’ fees, peti- 

ng. cols. sige : Bas @ ee 
tions, &c.,, &c...... It is reported that certain intriguers 


have expressed their determination to make the parties spend at least two lakhs of 
rupees, out of which, of course, a goodly sum will go into their own pockets, Not 
only wil) the property pass largely into other hands, but the honour of the house 
will in this way be gradually impaired.......... We appeal to the local 
Government to save the situation by their timely interposition. We think 
they will be quite justified in interfering. ‘I'he jagir isa free grant of the 
Government, and if the moveable property acquired out of its produce is lost 
and the zagzr itself gets involved, then the Mirs will be in need and Govern- 
ment will have to dosomething for them, but when it is too late, Hence it is 
incumbent on Government to interpose in time and forestall the evil. ‘To us 
the best course appears to be to send the matter for arbitration to His Highness 
Mir Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur Talpur, of Gidu Bunder, the leading man 
among the Mirs, He will, of course, decide the dispute according to Muham- 
madan law. If necessary, the Honourable Mir Allah Baksh Khan Talpur 
may also be associated with His Highness for the disposal of the case. The 
decision should then receive the Commissioner in Sind’s sanction. It is really 
a simple affair and can be decided easily and in a short time. We hope that 
no time will be lost, and that Government will do the needful on political 
grounds, seeing that the Mirs are young and do not know much about the 
world. By doing so, we assure them that they will earn the gratitude not only 
of the novle family concerned and of the Talpurs in general, but also of 
Muhammadans at large, who look upon the Talpurs with pride and cordial 
goodewill,’’ 
Education. 


36. ‘Mr. Muir-Mackenzie did well to go to the Karachi Madrassah 
| — _, on the occasion of the annual prize distribution and to 
Mr, Auir-Mackenzies address words of encouragement to the Muhammadan 

speech at the prize distribu- 5 | 
tion ceremony of the Karéchi youths, We are glad to note from the speech that 
Madrassah. the Government fully realise the importance of ameli- 
Mydeabad Journal (4) gyrating the condition of Muhammadans, specially their 
27th July. educational status. We are convinced that education 
is the one great remedy for the ills that the Muhammadan population groans 
under, considering what great resources are in their hands, Almost all the 
agricultural land, with its rich produce and richer potentialities, is theirs, And 
if only education were much more widely spread among them it would not on] 
enable them to make the land yield much more, not only make them thrifty and 
steady and watchful of their interests, but also enable them to protect themselves 
from tyranny, oppression and extortion of both great and small. Of course, the 
Muhammadans would also then enjoy a proportionately larger share of Govern- 
ment posts. In connection with this point the Commissioner in Sind does not 
seem to have chosen happy phrases and comparisons to illustrate and justify the 
very sympathetic policy of Government towards Muhammadans. He even 
introduces an incorrect statement in this part of hisspeech. he Muhammadan 
population of Sind is not nime-tenths of the total population as he states, but 
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a little over three-fourths (vide the last Census Report). He speaks of the 
Mahratta country for the Mahrattas, Gujarit for Gujaratis and then argues that 
Sind should be for Muhammadans. The analogy is patently defective. The 
phrases Gujarat for the Gujaratis, the Deccan for the Mahrattas, the Punjab 
for the Punjabis do not mean that these provinces should be mainly govern: 
ed by men of the predominant creed, but by natives of those provinces 
as distinguished from outsiders. The proper corollary of these ‘war cries’ 
would be Sind for the Sindhis, whether Hindus, Muhammadans or Christians. 
If Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s principles were to be accepted, then Ireland should 
be governed by Irish Catholics and not as it actually is by Irish (and English) 
a We doubt if the Commissioner will advocate sucha policy for 
reland.”’ 


37. We do not approve of the personnel of the Committee appointed by 
Government to suggest changes in the system of 
Proposed changes inGuja- Gujarati orthography. Of the two European members 
ghey ee (81), 25th of the Committee only one appears to have in- 
July; Gujardti (19), 24th timate acquaintance with the Gujarati language, while 
July. of the two native members neither has made his 
mark as a Gujarati scholar nor made any valu- 
able contributions to Gujarati literature. Moreover, both of them hail 
from Surat, and it is well known that the idiomatic peculiarities of the 
language as spoken in different parts of tho Presidency vary widely. A 
Committee consisting of Gujarati experts, representing the different parts of 
the Presidency as well as the various Gujarati-speaking communities including 
the Parsis, would have given greater satisfaction and discharged its duties more 
efficiently. [The Gujardti puts in a plea for simplifying the Gujarati ortho- 
graphy generally and for securing phonetic correspondence between the written 
and the spoken language in particular, It refers to the views propounded on 
the subject by Navalram, Madhavram, Dalpatram and Narmadashankar 
among old Gujarati authors and by Messrs. Govardhanram and Narsinhrao 
among the modern school of writers and hopes that the Committee will carefully 
consider these before making suggestions for changing the present system of 
Gujarati orthography. | 


88. In a previous issue we showed how difficult, if not impossible, it is to 
- i — introduce the phonetic system of spelling in any 
thi hin. i pia mes language. The alphabet of any language would not 
Kesart (118), 26th July. suffice to give adequate expression to the variety 
and multiplicity of sounds employed in human 
speech. ‘The attainment of phonetic simplicity in the orthography of Marathi | 
or any other language must, therefore, be given up as an idle dream. 
The governing consideration in fixing the mode of writing words should, 
therefore, be a due regard to the rules of grammar, but even rules of 
grammar have sometimes to be set aside when the usage of a language as 
it is spoken conflicts with the rules, Marathi is derived from Sanskrit, and the 
rules of Sanskrit orthography will generally apply to the derived language, but 
the adherence to the rules of the parent language can never be tooslavish. How 
far Marathi orthography will be governed by the rules of Sanskrit grammar and 
how far the usage of the language as it is actually spoken can override the rules 
is thus a disputed matter which competent Marathi scholars can alone solve. 
The book published on the subject by Messrs. Sane and Hatvalne contains 
many usefui suggestions on the subject and the attitude of the authors 
nowhere seems to be arbitrary. It is not also true that all the changes advocated 
in the hook will be adopted in their entirety by the Marathi ‘lext Books 
Committee, because Mr. Sane happens to be a member of that body, ‘The subject 
is not one on which officers of Government can dogmatise, It should be decided 
by Marathi scholars, who alone are proper judges in the matter. 


39, ‘Major Scudamore, the present Principal of the Poona College of 

_ Science, seems to have curious notions as to what is 
aeuteae tc Sa oR required of students attending his lectures. Here is 
by the Principal of the Col- @ notice which this fastidious head of a College has 
lege of Science, Poona, thought fit to put up in all seriousness on the College 
Mahrdtta (10), 24th July; notice-board: ‘ ‘The Principal has often had to com- 
Samarth (41), 27th July. plain of the untidy and unshaven appearance of 
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students when attending the College, and as it is impossible to be continually 
drawing the attention of individual students to the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, it is notified that the appearance of the students will be carefully 
noted, and that permission to appear for the University examination will 
be refused to any student, who has failed to present a decent and proper 
appearance in College.’ So, henceforward, under Major Scudamore’s regime, 
students are to pay more attention to their general appearance than to 
their studies. It is quitea revelation to us that a tidy dress and a well- 
groomed person are the principal pre-requisites of success in an examination. 
But Major Scudamore’s ideas of tidiness may differ from the native ideas 
of tidiness, and students will find a little diffieully in approaching his 
standard. May we suggest that to give native students a proper idea of 
tidiness according to Huropean standards, a few lecturcs on the art of dress- 
ing and shaving may be delivered in the College of Seience. A Stock 
Exchange dandy from J.ondon may be imported on a high salary to give such 
lectures on the sartorial art, or, if Government cannot spare large funds, even 
a@ bombay dandy will answer the purpose well. We suppose Major Scudamore’s 
notice gives us an varnest of the sort of reforms which will be introduced by 
the reconstituted Universities in conformity with the provisions of the new 
Universities Act.” [The Sumarth writes :—It is a misfortune of the Science 
College students that they have such an eccentric Principal over them, We 


hope the higher Kducational authorities will induce the Principal to cancel the 
notice. | 


Liuilways. 


AQ. ‘In the year 1903 the Government of India had offered funds for Rail- 

| 7 way construction to the Local Boards in the Madras 

by sara Bh eet Presidency, which wero ,in the habit of levying a 
Mahretia (AU), 24th July, Special cess for railway construction. ‘The loans 
were advanced at 4 per cent. and were to be repay- 

able in thirty years. Government, of course, did not sect apart any definite sum 
out of which these loans were to be advanced, but they were to be given as the 
financial condition of cach year permitted. The Government of India have 
now notified that they are going to extend this concession to all enterprising 
Local Boards in India, which may he ambitious of constructing railways for 
their special benefit. We doubt whether there are many Local Boards which 
are in such a prosperous financial position as would enable them to pay 4 per 


cent, interest on large loans to be expended on railway enterprises of doubtful 


utility. ‘he experiment, however, will be worth a trial in some areas which 


are in a prosperous Condition, but which have hitherto lain remote from existing 
systems of great trunk lines.” 


Municipalities. 
41. ‘It is commendable tho public spirit which impelled Dr. N. Sukhia 


Pe Dee ‘ to appeal to the High Court against the fine absurdly 
Municipal prosecutions and os) get : ‘ af yee 
sicned correplion among inflicted on him by the Presidency Mayistrato for 


abnpatcuda Municipal alleged breach of the Municipal law. Dr. Sukhia 
officials, refused to obey the notice issued by tho Municipality 
Kuaiser-i-Hind (24), 24th 


to have a drain constructed in his house. Le thought 
he was not bound to construct it in the way the 
Municipality required, and he had done everything to satisfy the Act by 
building adrain. ‘The Magistrate no doubt was wrong in interpreting the section 
under which he fined Dr, Sukhia. Indeed, it is to be feared that with some 
Magistrates it is a tendency to convict respectable citizens whom the myrmidons 
of the Municipality may choose to drag before them for nothing in particular, 
veeeeeeee dkecently more cases than one, where justice has miscarried, have been 
under discussion at the Corporation, and all unbiased Councillors have expressed 
the opinion that the tendency of Magistrates to accept the story of the Municipal 
prosecution as gospel truth and keep the person summoned at arim’s length from 
tendering his own evidence as to actual facts was most regrettable,......,..... 
The Municipality has got a regular battalion of Inspectors, mostly on low pay. 
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They are of all communities, but with not much of education. Their moral 
standard can scarcely be expocted to be high. They are supposed to he most 
Vigilant in their duties when they sow their notices broadcast among poor rate- 
payers and drag them to the Police Court. It is the way to ingratiate themselves 
with their superiors and earn promotions. The superiors, mostly indolent 
men, who'unfairly carn a day’s wages for not even half a day’s work, greatly 
encourage such Inspectors, because in tury such a course of couduct brings them 
kudos and promotion, The Chief Executive adheres to the belief that the 
number of notices issued is a capital index of the vigilance of his subordinates 
and himself. Probe this ,belicf to the bottom, and it will be found that it 
is mostly legendary.......... What is deemed vigilance is nothing short of the 
lust of pelf and blackmail,.......... Practically, then, it may he safely said 
that some of these outdoor men are corrupt, and it is their greed for money 
which impols them to make reports and have notices issued which oftencr than 
not result in police prosecutions, The reports are believed because the superiors 
do not take the trouble or have not the time to verify their accuracy.,........ 
If the Commissioner has no leisure to inquire into the correctness of the facts 
of cach case before he sanetions a prosecution, and if the Ifead of the 
Department is similarly situated, then the best thing for securing the ends of 
justice is to have a regular Committee of three independent Councillors ap- 
pointed for cach Ward to investivate the facts of cach case.......... ‘There 
should be as imuch of a wholesome dread to recalcitrant rate-payers who would 
deity the law as to the Municipal underlings accustomed to levy blackmail. 
It is in this way that corrupt practices will be checked and a good deal of 
unnecessary annoyance and trouble spared to really honest and innocent rate- 
payers willing to do what the Municipal iaw requires,”’ 


42, A correspondent of the Praga Landhu writes: —“Thoughtless extra- 
vagance in ordinary expenditure and ever-¢rowing 


oa additions to the establir ave becn the bane of 
Affairs of the Alracdabad additions to the establishmont have becn the bane of 


— * 4 a Rear. F rit at oF : ee, Oe 
Municipality. many a M Wunied paiity, he Alimedabad Munir pality 
Praja Bandhan (27), 24th 1s not above this reproach, The expenditure in the A 
July, Ing. cols. Department has gone on inereasing every year. In 


1897-98 if was Rs, 40,274, whereas in 1904-1905 it 
amounted to Rs. 63,738. Owing to a lony-continucd policy of favouritism 
we have inour Munieipality an unnecessary and burdensome establishment, 
practically useless and doing nothing, Many cooks spoil the soup; so a large 
number of subordinates with little or no supervision have grown indifferent and 
lazy and have spoiled matters to such an extent that our Munietpality cannot 
boast of a regular record department, and much less of other minor necessities 
of a public office. Lverything is in utter confusion, and the office presents tho 
appearance of a !*riday bazar to visitors. Oftentimes poor rate-payers receive 
Hl-treatment at the hands of Alunicipal kurkuns,......... The Municipal 
Officials are seldom careful and accurate in their work. ‘There have been 
instanecs of bills drawn twieo on the rate-payers, and even summonses ani 
warrants have been issued in such cases, which came to nothing in the end, 
The rate-payer shows a receipt for the payment of the bill and is set free 
after suffering considerable loss of time and inconvenience, But despite all 
this show of vigilance, our Municipality serves as a monument ino respeot of 
huge outstanding balances of uncollected taxes in the whole of the Northern 
Division. Jt has yet to collect past dues outstanding fora period of 8 or 10 
years, the legality of which can be safely questioned in a law court. Tho 
total amount up to date of the outstanding balances of our Municipality is 
ks, 1,00,000 and some odd thousands, Surat has as such balances Ks. 20,000 
approximately, and Kardchi Ks, 4,475 only. Is it not a disgrace to our 
Municipal administration that with tho largest outlay on the collection 
charges, we have in return the largest outstanding balance of taxes? We 
have employed nearly 100 karkuns, 33 nakadars, 128 peons and 20 men for 
collecting a paltry sum of about Ks, 45,000.......... Happily the Government 
have themselves found out the extravagant nature of the expenditure in the 
A Department. ‘'hree years back they intimated their views to our civic fathers, 
The Government then clearly stated that compared with other Municipalities in 
the Northern Division, our expenditure in the A. Department was abnormal, 
and that proper steps should be taken to reduco it, But instead of a reduction 
in after years, there has been a distinct increase, and not being satisfied with 
the present staff, our Municipality is going to croate in the near future a new 
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ost of Assistant Secretary with a handsome salary. It is madness to compare 
the Bombay Municipality with that of Ahmedabad, But one cannot help 
doing so when it is found that our expenditure in this department has far 
exceeded that of Bombay. ‘The percentage in Karachi, witha very high-paid 
Chief Officer and other three or four high-paid subordinates, is less than 
ours,,......... Why should public money be thus squandered away recklessly ? 
The civic fathers are the trustees of the Municipal finances, and if the present 
rate-payers, cowed down by the spirit of official serfdom and cowardice, are 
afraid to call the Councillors to account for these irregularities, yet succeeding 
generations will pass a verdict of disdain and contempt against them, which 
will remain permanently inscribed in the memories of the people.” 


43. “It would not be correct tosay that the present Commissioner in Sind 
The now Prosident. of tho 28 @Pt to act on sudden impulses, for his methods are 
Hyderabad Municipality, always the very embodiment of calm judgment and 
Kurdchi Chronicle (8), @ool deliberation. But his action with regard to the 
24th July; Jlyderabad Jour- nomination of Mr. Thakurdas Khemchand ag Presi- 
eee ee dent of the Hyderabad Municipality has taken the 
ublic by surprise and givenrise to no end of speculation as to what may have led 
him to make the selection. At present we do not propose to criticise the quali- 
fications of the new President for the exalted office to which he has been 
appointed, for such criticism, even if honestly made, will be as unwelcome to 
Mr. ‘Lhakurdas as it will be painful to us. We are, however, constrained to 
say in the interests of the public that the authorities have not made a wise 
selection.” [The Jlyderabad Journal makes similar comments, | 


44, ‘One more valuable plot of Municipal land is to be given away for 
the mere asking. The plot measures 14,400 square 
Sale of Municipal lands by feet in a populated quarter of Gharibabad, and an 
ie Bakker Masicspenty: application for its purchase has been made by Mr, 
Sindhi (49), 16th July, Dinh Donate Ootlact Rohr | 
Bing. cols. Pirbux, Deputy Collector, Kohri, who owns property 
in Sukkur. The matter became the subject of deli- 
beration at the last mecting of the Managing Committee, and as expected, Mr. 
Sheikh Suleman strongly advocated the giving away of the land for Rs, 600....... 
We have had resson on many previous occasions to comment on the deplorable 
conduct of some of the Municipal Commissioners in caring little for the pro- 
perty of the Municipality. We have often pointed out how the position of the 
applicant in such cases goes a great way in influencing Municipal members. 
A similar complaint can with good reason be made about this application of 
Mr. Pirbux. ‘The granting of such petitions cxposes the Municipality to public 
contempt.......... {t would be better for the fair name of the Municipality if 
the plot were sold by public auction........... There would be found many 
willing to buy the plot in question, and even if they do not, the transaction 
would «t least have the appearance of fairness.” 


Native States. 


45. ‘* It must be within the memory of our readers that Uis Highness the 
Aga Khan a few months ago suggested in the 

Native Princes and Imperial Supreme Legislative Council that the system of 
ialenen. Pirie gee providing troops for Imperial Defence should be 
8th Joly, Mex. a nade compulsory, so that the Indian Princes may 
pues be compelled to lay aside a portion of their revenue 

for the maintenance of troops for the Imperial Service. His Exeellency the 
Viceroy had in his address complimented the Aga Chan on his suggestion, 
and this had created a suspicion in the public mind that some scheme of 
throwing an additional military burden upon the Indian Princes was brewing 
in official quarters, and that the Aga Khan was only made a mouthpiece of 
Government........ .. The apprehension has not proved altogether “roundlegs, 
For some time past the air is thick with the rumour that a proposal has already 
been made by the Imperial Government to some of the Native States on the 
lines suggested by the Aga Khan, ut in the absence of any definite 
information we are not in a position to say more on tho subject at this stage. 
However, it would be pertinent to remark that anything like a compulsory 
system of providing Imperial Service troops by the Native States as suggested 
by the Aga Khan would be viewed with disfavour by the Indian public and 
considered an unjustifiable piece of inequity to the Native States who bear on 
the whole more than their proper share of the Imperial burdens.” 


3] 


46. ‘The Secretary of State might well have acceded to the request made 
by Mr. Schwann in regard to the Panna affair. Lord 
The Panna affairin Parlia- Curzon decided, about three years ago, to assume the 
age Jamshed (23), 25th administration of the Principality, the immediate cause 
July, Eng. cols, of the step being the Maharaja’s alleged complicity in 
the crime of poisoning his uncle. A. special commission 
was appointed to investigate the affair judicially, and an explanation was given 
in the Gazelle of India in April 1908, but. this has not satisfied a certain section 
of the Indian public, and the Sacretary of State has been once ayain asked to 
throw more light on the affair. We do not see the wisdom of refusing tiis very 
reasonable request. ‘It would not be in tho interest of the State itself,’ 
says the Secretary of State for India, ‘to publish the details. Why not? 
Would it not remove the suspicion that the deposed Chicf has been harshly and. 
unjustly dealt with by the British Government? Would it not convince the 
people of the State that no injustice has been done either to their late ruler or 
themselves P Would it not above all be re-assuring to the Native Princes as a 
Glass ?”’ 


47. Of recent years the relations subsisting between tho British Govera- 
ment and the Baroda State have undergone a material 
The British Government change. Tlitherto His Highness the Gaekwar was 
and the Baroda State. oy, treated by the British as their friend and ally, but 
Baroda Vutsal (51), 24th | | ’ 
July. of late the paramount power has begun to Assume 
the airs of a suzerain over the State. Residency 
officers, it is reported, needlessly meddle in the. administration. For 
instance, they are in the habit of recciving petitions from the people against the 
State authorities. These are, of course, duly forwarded to the State officials for 
disposal, but the practice in question is objectionable as calculated to impair the 
prestige of His [lighness the Gaekwar and to spread an unwarranted 
belief among his subjects that he is amenable to the authority of the British 
Government as regards the internal administration of his State, Further, 
British officers show an undue leaning towards the British Government in decid- 
ing cases of dispute betweon that Government and the State. They also invari- 
ably adjudicate against the State, whon it comes in conflict with any of its minor 
tributaries in the Kathiiwdr, Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kintha Agencies. We 
would have published specific instances to illustrate our remarks, but are 
deterred from doing so owing to the Official Seercts Act. 


48, Itis gratifying to note that Ilis ILighness the Gaekwar has at last passed 
ia hii the Bill relating to the prohibition of carly marriages 
a eae read = 4y;, I Baroda State. His Highness deserves to be 
Highnoss tho Gnekwar of congratulated on the courage he has shown in 
Baroda. dealing with the evil of carly marriages, and we hope 
Desh Bhakta (18), 28th his example will be followed by his brother Chiefs 
Pr i pag ech dain, and also by the British Government, ‘The latter 
pon especially should now abandon its policy of non- 
interference with the social customs of the people, for when the latter are 
wanting in moral courage, the duty of eradicating social abuses prevailing among 
them clearly devolves upon the State. It is satisfactory to note that ILis 
Highness the Gaekwar has framed the provisions of the measure in a conci- 
liatory spirit and with due regard to the susceptibilities of the orthodox party. 
We only hope that tis Highness will see that the Bill does not remain a dead 
letter in practice. Onc important omission in the Bill is that it does not make 
it clear how marriages celebrated outside Baroda State in contravention of the 
law are to be dealt with, [The Shri Venkuteshoar Samachar, on the other 
hand, alleges that the provisions of the Bill violate the precepts of the ILindu 
religion, although it admits that the original draft of the measure has been 
shorn of some of its most objectionable features. ] 


49, A European mistress is appointed on a salary of Rs, 200 to super- 
intend the education of the wife of the Chief of 


Disapproval of the appoint- 2 ae. mn so : : 
eats Eatopean lady Miraj Mala. ‘Though the Chief’s wife is only nine 


tntor to the wife of the Chicé years old, she 1s kept away from her relations and 
of Miraj Mala (8. M. Coun- even her parents. ‘he oflicer guiding the admini- 
try). SIT stration of Miraj Malais a hivn-handed Kuropean, 
' —— Panch (119), ‘ and he must have appointed some Kuropean lady 
. of his acquaintance as tutoress to the Chief’s young 
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wife, It is inconceivable what sort of education these Europeans mean to 
give to the Native Chiefs and their wives by separating them from their near 
relations. Certainly this is not education, but persecution. The Chief’s wife 
must have committed sins in her former births and must have been placed in 
an exalted position in her present birth in order to expiate them. The 
Chief and his wife may be Europeanized for private ends, but it is very cruel 
to sever the young girlfrom her parents and relations. We hope that the 
authorities will listen to our advice which is disinterestedly given. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50, Acorrespondent writes tothe Kdthidwir Times from Rajula (Kathia- 
, | war) :—“ A disagreement has arisen between the local 
A disagreement between the indy and Muhammadan communities, as the latter 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; , 
in Rajula (Kathidwar), show favour to the butcher class. In view of 
Kéthiawar Times (9), 25rd this fact a meeting of the Hindus was recently 
July; Muslim Herald (59), held in Man Kunver’s dharmasala, The followers of 
28th July, Eng. cols, the Swami Narayan sect met togetber in the 
temple of Swami Narayan, where if was resolved to boycott the Muham- 
madans. ‘The local Khojas have joined the Hindu community. On the 
other hand, the different sections of the Muhammadan community, too, have 
taken asimilar vow. Asit is not unlikely that this disagreement may lead 
to scrious consequences, it is imperative that the Bhavnagar State authorities 
should bestow their carly attention on the matter.’ [The Muslim Herald 
publishes a similar report, and expresses its surprise that the Khojas who claim 
to be Muhammadans should have sided with the Hindus, | 


51. ‘* We desire to call special attention to the notice, published in the 
es : papers, regarding the Industrial and Agricultural 
Ps “se pec yeni Exhibition, which has becn called the better half of the 
nection with the next session National Congress, ‘I'he names of the gentlemen who 
of the Indian National form the Managing Committee afford a guarantee that 
— EN Ai data effort will be made to secure variety and quality 
Tul “tua en ae exhibits, and thet every facility will be granted to 
exhibitors to lay out their articles under the most 
favourable conditions. Rules and regulations have been drawn up, and it is 
requested that interiding exhibitors should send a list of their proposed exhibits 
to the Secretaries by the end of September at the latest. Well-wishers of the 
movement are also requested to come forward with their subscriptions and 
donations as early as possible—an appeal which we cordially support.” 


€ 


62. On Sunday last a meeting was held in Bombay under the auspices of 
the Brahman Sabha to congratulate Mr. Bb. G. Tilak 
A public mecting in om- ypon his acquittal. The honour done to Mr, Tilak is 
a to congratulate Mr. B.G. somewhat tardy, but better late than never. Dr. M. G, 
‘lak: upon his acquittal, : Des} he / hs haan . 
Hindu Panch (110), 27th Deshmukh was in the chair and there was a crowded 
July. attendance. As Mr. Tilak entered the hall, he was 
received with a tremendous ovation. The chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, said that sturdy and staunch champions of the 
people like Mr, Tilak felt tne fury of official wrath the most, and that 
lesser men, who bowed before the storm, escaped without injury, Mr. Tilak 
next rose to speak, Je remarked that mere sympathy in a fellow-country man’s 
trials and misfortunes did not count for much, but that it was of prime 
importance that his admirers should learn to fight the battle of their country 
without caring for the smiles or favours of fortune. Distribution of pan and 
attar brought the proceedings to a close, , It is sad to reflect that some leading 
Brahmins of Bombay did not attend the mecting. [Some other Bombay papers 
of the week also publish brief accounts of the meeting. | 


M. A, BAIG, 


*Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seoretariat, Bombay, 8rd August 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, cibatiiie whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
belicved to be the erigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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| Brahman) ; 37. 
117 | Keral Koxil i ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly | Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
: | Brahman) ; 49. 
1]8 | Kesari aks ,..| Poona ,.. ...| Weekly ... ..| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA, UG.B.; Hindu 
| (Chitp&wan Brahman) ; 47. : 
11y ing 4ndesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ... one ee. ; | Bhiu = Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu = (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 
120 ! Khindesh Vaibhav ...,| Do... we ...| Yadav Bailkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 
| BrAhinan) ; 39. | 
121 | Lokamata .. a .. Vengurla ans ere ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
| | Brahman); 27. 
122 | Mahdirdshtra Vritta oo | BAtETR cs ‘ai | Pandurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta —_.... eee | eee si ecg | KAéshindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
7 | Bratman) ; 48. 


124 | Mumbai Punch ... ; ; Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
| | piri). 


125 | Mumbai Vaibhav .. Bombay... sack ORY © ous Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 


| _ pawan Bréhinan) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav | i ..| Weekly ... | Do. do. 
, | 


127 | Nagar SamA&chér.., nid e ; | Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 47 


128 | Nasik Vritta ... oat Mae i : | Yashvant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| | Bréliman) ; 28. 


129 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... vs Nip oe Vishnu Ramchandra Vijéparkar ; Hindu 


| (Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 

130 | Nydy Sindhu «» Ahmednagar wo, Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth 

* Brahman); 80, 

131 | Pandhari Bhushan Pundharp'e al Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: BrAhman) ; 38 

182 | Pandkari Mitra ... a) ee aii vee Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 41. 


| (Shaik); 36. 


¥ 
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No Name of Publication, Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. " le 
MaritHi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav .. «| Poona ... — ...| Weekly .. —...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon ... as a el ior a Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
‘ | rahman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod ‘ee eos --o| Islampur ae ee: ee .. Ramchandra Nériyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
| (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
13 6 | Raghav Bhushan... ol SOOM hes oo ee) See ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitra ne ...| Malegaon »«| Do. »..|Balchand Hirdchand ; Hindu (GujarAti Jain) ; 200 
| 26. 
158 | Satya Sadan oss | Alibay ... ees! =o. vee) RAoji Hari Athavle; Mindn (ChitpAwan Brdéh- 200 
| man); 62. 
J59 | Satya Shodhak ... ooo) Ratnagiri Do. ..- Hari Nar4yan Limaye; Hindu (hitp4wan 950 
a | Bréhman) ; 60. 
140 | Sh4hu Vijay ove ., Kolhapur Do. «>| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 500 
| man); 30, 
141 | Shol4pur Samachar eoe| Shol4pur Do. vee) Narsappa Abarina; Hindu (Kamé&ti) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... .«e| Shrigonda oS ee soa] B4l#bhai Janubhai; Mabammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| 43. 
143 | Sbri Shahu eee coo] SACATA — cee SS ee, ee eee Viran Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man) 3 22. 
144 | &hubh Suchak ... ee) ee ae ae .» Vishnu Niardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 169 
Brahman); 30. 
145 |Sumant ... ae beck OTR kes ie eo, Mahddev Dimodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
: tha Brahman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilas bec eoo| Kolhapur oe ae: ee ..., Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
 paiwan Brahman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidydrthi .. eee eee} Nandurbar ee ... Sadashiv Viman Marathe; Hindu (Chitp&awan 300 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ... -/ Monthly... ee (CL) Vinivak Balkrishna Nadkarni owe oe 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Baghuntth Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhinan). 
149 | Vrittas#r ... coe coe) Wet) eee soe! Weekly ,.. ee) Lakshman Mahedev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brithman) ; 51, 
150 | Vritta Sudha eee ooo] SAthra ceo ae ee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
 Bréhinan) ; 35. 
| | 7 
151 | Vydp4ri o. coe ‘est ROOOE sos a: De we! Nana Déidaji Guid; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 199 
| | man); 38. 
| SIN DI. | 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... »-| Karachi,,, ‘| Weekly ... ee Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam oo a oe Ses ee! Do. ee Mirza Mahomed sidikkhan ; Muhammadan i pee 
- 6B. 
154, |Sind Sudhir * 0 sf Dow see Do. , KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
. | co, 
155 |Sookree... vee ee Do. we Shamatinal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 100 
Urpo, | 
| 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Berobai «| Bombay ‘| Monthly seal Mahamad Ali Anvar = Ali; eae eo We 1,000 
| (Sunni); 32, ; 
157 Eombay Punch Bahddur Do. ove eee Weekly ree nd Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 1,500 
| Muharmmadan ; 50. 
158 | Guru Ghantal Punch = oe} Do. os pe ag tee pee 
Sy | 
159 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oo} D0. oe °°) Daily  .e0 | Hakin Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhamrouwdan ; oO. | 
169 Tejarati Gazette oe coe} D0, oes eee! Month yee ...§ Muhammad Abdtdlah alias Meher Muhammad 50C 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deczan so se) Poona... ses) Weokly oo eee] Shuik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma 'an} 200 
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No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published, Edition. Name, oaste and age of Editor. ton. 


Mana'TH! AND Ka'NARESE.| 


162 | Chandrika,,. ... ooo] Bagalkot vee| Weekly eae eo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


MarAtut AND URpu. 


168 | Champavati ass »».| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... >| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRéjurkar; Hindu 100 


| Deccan). . (Brahman) ; 36. 
164 | Gulbarga Sam&4char »..| Gulbarga (do.) ...! Do. ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| | 45. 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
160 | Atuz |... ies »«.| Bombay... oor} Weoklyece ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 vga ye 700 
| | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short «~ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of «a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of cach newspaper and poriodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


NO, 


7OA 


_ 


Name of Publication. 


ee Ne oe 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
A Lua eee eee 
GuJARA’TI. 


Friend of India 
Kathiadwar Samachar. 
MARA’THI. 


Vy4par Samachar ... 


ee ns 


.... Ahmedabad ... 


Where Published, 


ee 


Bombay 


Do. Poms 


Ahmednagar ... 


Editi OD. 


Weckly 


Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


N.B.—No. 37 has become a weekly since August. No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Kditor of No. 71 is the same as 


that of No, 60. The Kditor of No. 59 is Dr. Kaliind4s Jaikisond4s Desai, B.A., L. M.& S.; Hindu (L4d ania); 30. 
circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased to exist. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Inthe Russo-Japanese war the fortunes of the contest have till now 
rested with the Japanese, whose uninterrupted victories 
Alleged moral effect of have excited the admiratich and envy of the whole 
: as o’ eoaes a civilized world, Nobody ever anticipated that the short- 
Native Opinion (39), 30th Statured inhabitants of the Land of the Rising Sun 
July. would achieve such brilliant victories against the 
stalwart and fierce Cossacks. ‘The successes of Japan 
have made it clear beyond doubt that an Asiatic nation can be more than a 
match for its European rivals, though the latter may claim the advantages of 
mere physical force and superior military equipment on their side. The dashing 
victories scored by Japan have already produced an extraordinary impression upon 
Kuropean statesmen, who have begun to fear that the example of this Island 
kingdom in the Pacific might stir other Asiatic nations like China and Afghanis- 
tan into warlike activity. In fact, the rise and military ascendancy of Japan are 
looked upon as indirectly dealing a blow to European domination in Asia. It is 
thought that Japan will not rest content with only beating back Russia, but will 
endeavour to establish her sway over other countries also. ‘Those who think so 
have not properly understood Japanese character ; the Japanese have no aggres- 
sive ambition and do not hanker after other people’s territories. They have also 
no brutal longing for sanguinary contests and no desire to make other people 
their slaves. It is at the same time true that they willnot quietly brook an insult 
to their national ascendancy or show treachery or pusillanimity in resenting the 
aggressive and insolent molestations of foreigners. It is possible that the 
example of Japan might stir other Asiatic countries like China, Afghanistan, &c., 
into activity, but this need not cause any alarm or anxiety to any European 
power, provided the Europeans set a reasonable limit to their greed and political 
ambition in the Hast. 


2. The extraordinary rise of Japan ought to fill the minds of all Indians 
with genuine delight. India’s connection with 
Japan dates from pre-historic ages, and the pre- 
sent relations between the two countries are of 
the closest and most friendly character. We devoutly hope that the bond 
of union between them may grow still stronger, as India can hope to rise only by 
treading the path which has brought so much glory and honour to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. India is dependent at present upon foreigners for the supply of her 
commercial needs, and in consequence an enormous amount of wealth is annually 
drained away to foreign countries. The reverse is the case in Japan, where the 
wealth accumulated by the people enriches the country and helps to make her 
more prosperous. It does not behove Indian patriots to deplore the fallen 
state of their country aud the decadence of her industries : they ought to take a 
leaf from the book of Japan and concert practical measures to bring about the 


Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 31st 
July. 


regeneration of their motherland. Herein alone lies the hope of our salvation. - 


Japan has thrown open her educational and industrial institutions to the Indians, 
and it rests with the latter to benefit to the utmost by the facilities thus afforded 
to them. Japan owes her rise in no small degree to India, and it is now meet 
that she should repay the obligation and give a helpinz hand to India in her 
efforts to bring about her regeneration, 


3. It is a long cherished intention of Russia to invade India. The details 

of this contemplated invasion have, it seems, been 

General Kuropatkin’s thought out by General Kuropatkin and embodied 
scheme for the invasion of in a scheme which has recently been published by 
—. (114), Sth Aug. the Daily Express. The scheme contemplates Rus- 
: : sia’s advance to the Indian frontier and contains 
details about the conquest of places in Central Asia and Afghanistan, the 
maintenance of the lines of communication and the storage of supplies of grain 
for the use of the invading host, General Kuropatkin’s plans in respect of the 
invasion of India resemble in some respects the plans of the British in respect 
of the Tibet expedition. He wants, for instance, to post a Russian agent in 
Persia to counteract the intrigues of British agents in that country and to 
arrange for the supplies of grain to the Russian troops. General Kuropatkin 
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12 
says in one place that Russia can, after completely maturing her plans, easily 
find out a pretext to provoke hostilities with Afghanistan and to massacre 
thousands of Afghan and Indian troops on Afghan soil. This shows how 
futile are the attempts of learned historians totrace the causes of big wars. 
Oftentimes the cause is invented at the last moment when the belligerent 
power has completed its plans and is prepared to strike a blow. The publica- 
tion of General Kuropatkin’s scheme has not produced a sensation in England, 
as it is well known that Russia is not at present in a position to put the scheme 
into practice. Had the scheme been published at the time of the Boer war, 
it would no doubt have created the greatest consternation in England. 
Though there is no immediate cause for anxiety, some sober Englishmen do 
not like to dismiss the scheme as idle and impracticable at the present juncture, 
but think that England ought to be prepared with a counter-scheme of her own 
to resist Russian aggression. Most of the military experts are unwilling to 
give their opinion on General Kuropatkin’s scheme, but one military expert, 
Sir Henry Green, has criticised it and exposed its weak points. Sir Henry 
is confident of Great Britain being able to offer a bold and determined 
front to the Russian army on the N.-W. Frontier, and he also believes that 
the British can count upon the natives of the country striving loyally to 
maintain the British yoke on their necks, Jt is no doubt true that natives 
are at present actuated by such thoughts. Thereis no doubt that as long 
as the National Congress, which teaches wisdom to the Indian nation, 
remains in existence the loyalty of three hundred million people will remain 
as impregnable as the fortresses on the frontier. But no one can definitely 
say how long the Congress will live or when the Russian invasion will take 
place, Consequently it cannot be said that the strong wall of Indian loyalty 
will not be breached or blown up by a mine someday. Stone walls last long, 
but not those which are raised in the mind. When the minds of the people are 
disaffected such walls crumble down and melt away like walls of snow. If the 
wall of Indian loyalty is plastered by the exhortations of the Congress it may last 
some time. Thoughtful men, therefore, pray that the Congress may live at 
least for some years. ‘The publication of General Kuropatkin’s scheme will 
serve to explain to our people the artful dodges of the conquering nations 
of Europe and the subtle devices they employ to gain a footing in a 
new country. We cannot know at the present day how the English slowly 
but surely established their supremacy in India in the 18th century by means 
of diplomacy and duplicity. The plaus of other European powers in the same 
direction reveal to us the workings of the Kuropean mind and also throw light 
upon some of the events of past history. But, above all, such schemes serve 
the purpose of awakening a patriotic reflection in the minds of the Indians. 
They are led to ask themselves: “ ls India ever to remain a prey to a never- 
ending succession of foreign invaders? Is it not a bitter shame that we should 
look on these invasions with unconcern ? ‘The English have luckily erected 
strong frontier defences in the Khyber and Bolan Passes to oppose the march of 
an alien foe, but is it not the duty of Indians to give some thought to the 
condition of the country of their birth ’’’ If the publication of schemes like 
that of General Kuropatkin serves to rouse such thoughts in our people’s 
minds, it will have done us no small good. Mr, Balfour recently referred to 
the possibility of a Russian invasion of India and said that England ought to 
be watchful on the frontier and mignt even cross it for defending hor interests. 


4, ‘Great Britain is warned against the machinations of General Kuropat- 
Oriental Review, (11) 3rd kin by ‘a veteran Anglo-Indian observer of great 
Persie siete distinction,’ whose name the correspondent of the 

Times of India is not permitted to give. ‘The former 
is reported to have said: ‘No, we must continue to stand at attention and abate 
nothing of our vigilance and preparations on all hands, in this respect, indeed, 
accepting the wisdom of the wary and thoroughi-going Japanese.’ ‘I'his is the 
true moral to be derived by us from the providential publication of General 
Kuropatkin’s scheme for ‘the annililation of the British Indian Empire and 
the plunder of Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi.’ We know in India what the 
Vigilance and preparations on all hands and on all sides mean—a larger British 
army at Indian’s expense, and, if the prophets be right, an out-and-out 


1d 


acquisition of Kashmir, on which the British administration in India have been 
casting longing eyes for years past. We fear a storm is brewing, Lord 
Curzon, soon after his return (may India be spared sucha calamity !), will repair 
at once to Kashmir, with what object it is, of course, not stated. But the wise 
men of the Hast have begun to think that the fate of Kashmir is sealed. It 
will be annexed. And ‘the providential publication of General Kuropatkin’s 
scheme for the annihilation of the British Indian Empire’ isa mere hoax. 
It is a fabricated document intended to serve as a pretext to suit Lord Curzon’s 
purposes and to blind the people who have begun to look upon his strenuous 
administration in India with suspicion. Lord Curzon’s Viveroyalty has been a 
clever exhibition of jugglery, and the providential publication of Kuropatkin’s 
scheme is one of his dexterous tricks. Kashmir is a beautiful place on the face 
of this earth, Why should an Indian be allowed to administer it? And had it 
not been for the late Mr. Bradlaugh, who raised his powerful voice against the 


inequity of its annexation, Kashmir would long since have been brought 
under tho British yoke,”’ 


5. The Maharastra Vritta writes in a semi-sarcastic tone :—The object 
bs cei tie of the ‘Tibet mission is certainly not the annexation 
ain wet mission, sof that country, but simply to enforce the terms of a 
arastra Vyritta (122), ; 
Ist Aug. commercial treaty and to demand reparation of the 
Tibetans for having wantonly removed the British 
boundary posts. This was a direct insult to British prestige and the British 
are bound to vindicate it at any cost. The ‘Tibetans insist that the British 
mission should not march upon Lhassa, which is their sacred city and 
which they wish to save from the pollution of foreigners like the British. 
We pity the deplorable ignorance of the ‘libetans about the lofty and generous 
instincts. of Knglishmen, ‘The latter do not wish at all to conquer ‘Tibet. They 
are 10th to govern even India, If they doso, they do it at an immense sacrifice of 
pleasure and ha)piness to themselves, The Indians occasionally raise an outery 
against the annexation of Native States to British territory, the rulers of which 
die without leaving male issue. But what can the British do in these circumstances 
but annex such States in the interests of order and public peace? If the Tibetans 
voluntarily ask the British to take up the government of the country, they 
might comply with the request, though much against their will. Annexation 
and plunder are quite foreign to the noble traditions of the British race, and 
the Tibetans may rest assured that these traditions will never be departed from 
by the Tibet mission. 


6. “Lord Curzon’s speech at Derby, in which ‘ho appealed to parties 
tod 0 oe not to allow a connection between party politics 
Derby a Sp Regpetodtt: ipagee? = and India,’ will have received the attention of every 
presentation to him of the Newspaper throuvhout Mneland and India anid will 
Freedom of that City. have obtained the support of not a few politicians on 
Jim-e-Jumshed (23), 8rd either side of the House of Commons. The Anglo- 
ee ee — Indian bureaucracy will, of course, be the foremost 
in its approval of Lord Curzon’s appeal, for it will 

have broken the last lingering restraint which public opinion at Llome has 
been exercising on the actions of the Government of India......... + That 
India will in the long run reap more from slow and steady administrative 
reforms than from the hurried and slipshod activities of any one particular party 
is not to be denied. But one may well doubt whether any steady and bencficent 
progress would Le possible at the hands of an irresponsible burcaucracy, il there 
were not a constant and unremitting watch kept over its actions by Parliament 
and the British nation in general.......... It would seem that Lord Curzon to0k 
an unduly pessimistic view when he sail that the failure of the frontier policy has 
been due primarily to the changes in the Viceroyalty in consequence of the change 
of parties xt Home. ‘The failure is more to be aseribed to the inherent faults 
and weaknesses of the policy itself than to the change of Viccroys, who have 
almost always tried to walk in the footsteps of their predecessors,... ..  When- 
ever there has been an incompetent or unsympathetic administration in Lada, 
instead of going to lengths to which subject peoples in other countries have been 
known to do, the Indian people have always clected to remain quiet, patiently 
con §09-—4 
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relying on the change of parties bringing in new men who would listen to 
their grievances and do them justice. This hope, this confidence of better times 
and better measures would be gone, once Lord Curzon’s advice is accepted by 
the two parties, and India is handed over to the tender mercies of the official 
class.’ [The Bombay Samdchdr makes similar comments. | 
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7. Ifthe people of India have any hope of obtaining political rights 
if : from the British Government, it lies in the difference 
if ee of opinion that exists on political questions between 

| the two great parties of England. ‘The policy of the Conservative party seems 
to be to keep India under England’s tutelage for ever and to make her serve 
as a pasture ground for the sons of Great Britain. The Liberals, on the other 
hand, while desirous of retaining India as a part of the Empire, are not 
averse to grant increased political rights to her people. Lord Curzon perceives 
a menace to British rule in India in this difference of attitude towards the 
country of the two political parties of England, and observed in a recent public 
speech in England that India should be kept above party politics. His 
Lordship at the same time dilated upon the excellence of the present form of 
the administration in India. We need not go far to discover the true aim and 
bearing of Lord Curzon’s remarks, He wishes that India should remain 
in perpetual bondage to England, and that England’s prestige and ascendancy 
in this country should never be allowed to be assailed or imperilled by 
the chances and changes of party government in England. In short, India 
should always be kept under the heels of England, and Lord Curzon’s own 
policy should ever serve as a guide and exemplar to the british administra- 
tors of India for all time to come. We do not think that this dangerous 
doctrine of Lord Curzon will find acceptance with British politicians, but His 
Lordship’s views serve to indicate the trend of British policy as regards India. 
Lord Curzon wants the Indians to be governed not in their own interests, but 
in those of Englishmen. ‘the resources of India should, he thinks, be entirely 
a at the disposal of the British Government in England, while the Indians 
et) themselves should never lay any claim to increased political rights, If Lord 
a Curzon thinks that the stability of British rule in India would be secured by 
following such a policy, we feel no hesitation in assuring him that he is entirely 
mistaken. ‘l'hose who think that governing India means keeping the Indians 
in a state of slavery will not, of course, agree with us. 
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8. “Qn Thursday last, at Derby, where he received the Freedom of the City 

of London, Lord Curzon seems to have again made 

Kaiscr-i-Hind (24), ist USe Of his mitrailleuse for his own purpose, ‘Two shots 
July, King. cols. were ailowed to escape from that obsolete instrument 
which is known to be utterly ineffective in actual 

warfare and only dog aus a kind of whirring noise which momentarily 
attracts attention. but, however ephemeral the noise, it is bound to be echoed 
by the rank-and-file of the British Press, thinking and unthinking, which is 
beholden to this dashing but maladroit mitrailleur. It will not disturb India. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, the cry of keeping India out of the paie of British 
politics is half a century old and hag been thoroughly discounted because it is 
meaningless, India is bound to come within the vortex of British party 
pulitics. ‘The cry is the cry of the fox. On the face of it, it is intended for 
the purpose of keeping out the discussion of the Curzonic administration, and 
‘the peaceful mission’ to Tibet especially, from the hustings at the coming 
election, for that would damage the remnant of reputation which may be 
still clinging to Lord Curzon. The second shot had reference to the recall 
of Governors-General and the consequent break in the so-called continuity 
of administration. ‘This, too, we need not say was a purely personal and 
f) interested statement. Kvidently, His Lordship has tried to imitate the tactics 
lig of the ex-Colonial Minister. Just as he invented his ‘ fiscalities’ to avert the 
Bi | universal condemnation of his miserable South African policy, so this ‘ great 
! pro-consul’ has tried to ward off the storm of criticism, now growing in volume, 
Vf on his Indian administration. This means that the Indian criticism is begin- 
ning to tell, And this view is amply justified by his elaborate defence of his 
; ) Viceregal career.” 


» a ~ 
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9. ‘ India has had some very eloquent Viceroys, but none of them has 
outrivalled Lord Curzon. His Lordship talks senti- 


Pg tty Pa at ment better than aay of his predecessors, and only 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 4th ‘this week he has given an illustration of his ability 
Aug., Eng. cols. to outbid every living English statesman in the 


enunciation of judicious principles in regard to the 
government of India. Speaking at the United Club, Lord Curzon said that 
‘an ideal party is that which recognised the place of India as an organic 
factor and not a troublesome appendage to the Imperial system, and not 
a party that always favoured the interests of Great Britain at the expense 
of India.” What Indian can fail to be deeply grateful for this reminder 
from Lord Curzon to his party, especially since it was given in the presence 
of its Chief and the head of the Government, Mr. Arthur Balfour? ......... 
But, alas! how often have we found Lord Curzon, the statesman, pursuing 
in practice a policy diametrically opposite to that which Lord Curzon, the 
orator and the politician, laid down as the wisest and the sanest that England 
could adopt towards India? Not that he has, like some other Viceroys, 
deliberately subordinated Indian interests to those of Great Britain or those of 
her Colonies.......... What we refer to is the trend of his legislative measures. 
How often have we found His Excellency failing to fulfil his high ideal here? 
poi ven ine Unfortunately, through one cause or another, Lord Curzon has not always 
been able to reconcile precept with practice in his dealings with India, 
and therefore his speeches have ceased to inspire in the people of this country 
that hope and confidence they did when he assumed the Viceroyalty. In the 
United Club speech Lord Curzon again brought in the bogey that ‘ India 
will be lost on the floor of the House of Commons.’ We demur to the notion 
that the exclusion of India from party controversies would be either conducive 
to the good of India or of England. ‘'he line which Lord Curzon has drawn 
between Parliamentary non-interference and Parliamentary responsibility 
appears to be indistinguishable.......... How would it be possible for Parlia- 
ment to show ‘a lofty sense of responsibility in respect to this country ’ 
without interfering in its government? If Lord Curzon really means to 
argue that the test of that ‘lofty sense of responsibility ’ is non-interference in 
the administration of the country by the bureaucracy and the surrender by the 
British Parliament of its right to sit in judgment over the acts and doings of the 
Official class in India, then why not say soin more clear and explicit terms ? 
If it be his desire to have India given over entirely to the bureaucracy, 
let her be administered in the irresponsible way the Moguls did.”’ 


10, Lord Curzon will return to India with the proud consciousness that 
FOr oan tgaee practically the whole of his country is at his back. 
PP olay ‘nth, che applause is loud enough to drown the hisses, 
North-West Frontier during He appears to have been summoned to a Cabinet 
Lord Curzon’s — second ~mecting, where he must have explained in detail his 
Viceroyalty. schemes in Asia. Russia has had enough of war, and 
Pi gca perater (8), Se Kuropatkin will not for years talk of an invasion of 
India. but he had the temerity to draw up a scheme 
for the enterprise once, and is not Russian ambition, which now and then 
finds vent in similar schemes on paper, a sufficient excuse for counter-schemes ? 
The iron is hot now, and the temptation to adopt a strenuous policy is too great. 
Mr. Balfour has succumbed, He always succumbs........... Lord Curzon has 
big Asiatic schemes to otfer to an admiring country. ‘The press is convinced 
that there is no greater patriot in the land. Mr. Balfour has tuned himself into 
harmony with the popular note.......... India has had good rains, and pro- 
phets assure us that a period of continued meteorological good fortune has 
set in. Before another period of famine looms on the horizon, the rayats’ money 
must all be scattered on the frontier.”’ 


11. His Excellency Lord Lamington is shortly going to visit our town. 

In by-gone days the visits of rulers to places within 

His Excellency Lord their kingdom were followed by various boons to the 
semington 8 F approaching inhabitants of the places visited. ‘or instance, heavy 
red ‘hmednagar. , taxes were remitted or the poor were fed and the 
agadddarsh (111), dlst staid ‘ as 
July. virtuous rewarded. But with our British rulers the 


fashion is quite different. When the Governor, who 
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is the ruler of the Presidency, visits any town, it is customary to present 
him with an address, and he occasionally lays the foundation stone of some 
building. A Governor’s tenure of office being limited to five years, it is not 
possible for him to visit every place in the Presidency, but wherever he goes 
it is his duty to enquire into the grievances of the people and to redress 
them. Our own district is labouring under many grievances, but the principal 
of these is the lamentable deficiency of the water-supply of the town. ,We hope 


His Excellency will devise some measures to meet this crying want of 
Ahmednagar, 


12. “ We are glad that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay is going 

to visit Sind next cold weather, but it is not without 

His Excellency the Gov- concern that we read that the gubernatorial party will 

Sind d. proposed visit = spend the Christmas inthe Ndra Valley. It means 
Sind during the cold weather. th er f h ; 

Prabhat (48), 23rd July, the pursuit of no end of shskar at the expense of the 

Eng. cols. poor. Gf course, if the Commissioner in Sind sees 

that the Chheras and other men impressed for the 

occasion are paid, and paid adequately, and the zamindars are also actually paid 

for the supplies, then there will be nothing to complain of.”’ 


13. The lecture delivered by Mr. Pennington before the East India 
Association in England on the subject of the salt tax 
Alleged evil effects of in- in India is worthy of consideration. Mr. Pennington 
ger consumption of salt gyogests the abolition of the salt tax in view of the 
~ Hane (105 Bed Ane, importance of salt to health and hygiene, and proposes 
the imposition of a capitation tax, if necessary, to 
recoup the loss that might be sustained by the treasury by the remission of the 
salt tax. We do not think the proposal to impose a capitation tax like the 
jezia impost under the Moguls will find general acceptance, as the very 
idea of such a tax is bound to be odious at all times, but this does not b 
any means prove the impracticability of the proposal to abolish the salt tax. 
Mr. Pennington is quite right in saying that an inadequate consumption of salt 
gives rise to many a grievous diseases like cholera, small-pox and plague in the 
human body and even tells injuriously upon the health of cattle. In England the 
average consumption of salt per head is 62 lbs., while in India it is not even half 
of this. This is no doubt a deplorable state of things, and the only true way 
to remedy it is the total abolition of the salt tax. But as Government are 
anxious to fill their own coffers, they donot see their way to comply with the 
popular demand. No doubt last year the duty on salt. was reduced by eight 
annas, but the remission is by no means adequate and does not lead to much 
good. If Government wish to make up the loss caused by a total remission of 
the salt tax, there are so many ways open to them to do so. For example, they 
can reduce their military expenditure, and by abandoning costly military 
projects like the Tibet expedition can easily earn the credit of supplying salt 
to the people in an adequate measure. Lut unfortunately for us Government 
does not look at the matter from this point of view. Wéillit not also be more 
advisable for ,Government to remove a fundamental cause of disease by 
cheapening salt and increasing its consumption among the people than to 
cope with serious diseases like plague, leprosy and cholera, which are inevitably 
produced by a deficient supply of salt for human consumption? But then 
the salt tax is so easy to collect and the pecuniary greed of our rulers is so much 
on the increase that they think nothing of weakening and emascuiating the 
subject population by shortening their supply oi salt. | 


14, Commenting on Mr, J. A, Robertson’s report on the export 

and import trade of India, the Bombay Samdachdr 

be a By and import trade observes : ~The report shows a Steady increase in 
Bombay Samdchér (60), 1st the exports and imports of India during the last tive 
Aug. years, but the conclusion about India’s growing 
prosperity which is drawn therefrom is utterly mis- 

leading. The quinquennium reviewed in the report had followed close on the 
heels of two famines of unprecedented severity. The trade of the country was at 
its lowest ebb during these visitations, and its subsequent revival only siows 
that the country was recovering the lost ground and not that she was advancing 
in material prosperity. Further, although the total increase of exports and imports 


_ to Lord Ripon. 
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during the quinquennium was 31 crores, yet the report shows that the imports 
contributed only a small fraction of the increase. The true test of a country’s 
prosperity is an increase in her purchasing capacity as indicated by her imports, 
and judged by this test, there is not sufficient evidence in the report to warrant 
an inference about the country’s growing prosperity. further, the increase 
in the imports is toa very large extent only apparent, being brought about 
by a rise in the price of the commodities imported. Mr. Robertson 
himself frankly admits that the rise in the price of cotton goods and kerosine 
oil contributed materially to the increase in imports. ‘I'here was no doubt an 
increase in the imports of salt, sugar, food-stuffs, precious stones, silk cloth, 
glassware, &c., but this only shows that the Indian Government allows the 


country’s market to be flooded by foreign goods and does not render adequate 
help to indigenous industries. 


15. The Report of the Police Commission is still lying in the pigeon-holes 
of the India Office, and God knows when, if ever, it 
Adverse comments on the will see the light of day. Itis said that the Secre- 


delay in the publication of are " ne , rath 
i” Pols Gematatan’s tary of State is awaiting the receipt of the opinions 


- Report. of the Provincial Governments upon the recommend- 


Moda Vritta (123), 1st Aug. ations of ‘the Commission. If this be true, wh 

should not the Provincial Governments be asked to 
expedite the matter? Perhaps the Secretary of State does not wish to bother 
himself unduly about the subject, because it relates after all to poor India. 
If the Secretary of State cannot pass orders upon the Report without being in 
possession of the opinions of the Provincial Governments, is he not equaill 
bound to consult public opinion on the subject P The Report should have been 
published and the opinions of the representatives of the people invited upon 
the recommendations embodied therein. It is possible that the recommenda- 
tions are not palatable to Lord Curzon, but is such an important matter, affect- 
ing the well-being of millions upon millions of human beings in this country, 
to be indefinitely shelved because the personage who started the inquiry is not 
satisfied with the views of those who were entrusted with the conduct of it ? 
Was Lord Curzon afraid to give publicity to the Report because public opinion 
would have strongly favoured some of the recommendations contained therein, 
and that Government would in that eventhave been placedin an awkward 
predicament if they were averse to give effect to the recommendations approved 
by tbe public? If this be so, we fail to see why His Lordship went through the 
solemn farce of appointing a Commission to inquire into the administration 
of the Police Department? Besides, why should public opinion carry any 
weight with the authorities? Was if not uneeremoniously brushed aside in 
passing the Official Secrets Act and the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act. 
The extraordinary delay in the publication of the Police Commission’s Report, 
therefore, irresistibly leads us to infer that it contains some recommendations 
which are favourable to the people, but which Government are not prepared to 
adopt. The only really important Commissions appointei by Lord Curzon 
were the Police Commission and the Railway Commission, but unfortunately for 
the people of this country, the recommendations of both these bodies are being 
shelved by Government through illiberal motives, 


16. “There is a fair prospect now of India honouring herself with a 
statue of her most popular Viceroy. Calcutta scems 
Proposed public memorial to have set apart Ks. 15,000 for the purpose from 
Indian Spectator (6), Gth certain public funds to which Madras adds Rs, 5,000. 
baie d Bombay, which has already spent nearly a lakh of 
rupees in keeping alive Lord Ripon’s memory in her 
midst, will gladly contribute towards the new movement, and so will the remain- 
ing provinces. ‘lhe memorial may thus be taken as settled, and we are glad 
of this. Not that thereis any pressing need tor an outward expression of 
eratitude in the case of a statesman who has Jeft a deep impress on the hearts 
of the nation of the English sense of justice and fairplay, but since so many 
Viceroys and minor rulers, wise or otherwise, have been buried alive in 
buttered marble or bronze, we might as well fill the one glaring omission in 
order to show that we are beginning to understand the rudiments of political 
life in relation to men as well as things. So let us make up for lost time.”. 
con 009—5 
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17, “Time is drawing near for the twentieth session of the Indian 
National Congress, and the leaders of the move- 
Congress preparations in ment on our side have been working with their 
ae tal Review (11), 3rd wonted zeal and enthusiasm for its success. At a 
ia... era Thali meeting held in the rooms of the Bombay Presidency 
Association on Thursday last, the Honourable Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee, and the 
Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thakersey, Chairman of the Hxhibi- 
tion Committee, were in a position to give much encouraging information 
about the progress their respective Committees have made, and if the rank- 
and-file of Congressmen will only work with half the zeal and earnest- 
ness of Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. Dinshaw Wacha and others, the success 
of the forthcoming gathering and exhibition may be said to be assured, 
Congressmen have never shown themselves to be sufficiently mindful of the 
fact that every cause demands some self«sacrifice, and that without touchiu 
their pockets they will not help forward this patriotic moverment.......... The 
cannot forget that those three devoted men—Allen ILume, William Wedderburn 
and Dadabhai Naoroji—have given out of their pockets large sums of money 
which have not been repaid, Are those old debts to be left unpaid ? Mr, Dada- 
bhai Naoroji is, of course, a son of the soil, and the Congress may not think of 
repaying him. But what about Mr. Hume and Sir William Wedderburn ? 
What right has the Congress to make them bear this additional sacrifice for 
having elected to serve the country so faithfully and devotedly ? At the meeting, 
which, we were glac to notice, was attended by the flower of the Muhammadan, 
Hindu and Parsi communities, it was unanimously resolved that ‘ Sir Henry 
Cotton be requested to accept the office of President of the ensuing Indign 
National Convress.’ ‘Che Reception Committee could not have made a better 
choice than that of this doughty champion of the peoples of India. Few indeed 
of the Anglo-Indians know India and her needs so well as Sir Henry Cotton, whose 
interest in this country may well be called hereditary. or generations past 
the Cottons have been interested in the true welfare of India. Sir Henry’s 
father and grandfather served this country well and faithfully. His own 
prolonged and valuable services it is not possible to summarize in a ‘note,’ 
For nearly two decades he worked well and bard for the people of this country 
and watched their interests as few of the Indian Civilians have done, and what 


reward he had from the government of Lord Curzon for his earnest and devoted 
work in India is known to all.” 


18, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has spoken at Madras about the 
Congress and its work in the strain of a leader 


The Honourable Mr. Go- who takes no account of misadventures and onl 


khale and the Congress 


sen remembers the victories. This mental attitude has, 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (23), 1st 120 doubt, its advantages—oftener than not it inspires 
Ang., Eng. cols. hope and courage in the ranks of a dispirited army. 


But can it blind outsiders to the real situation ? Can 
it even satisfy those of the rank-and-file who have been disheartened and 
discouraged by the repeated blunders and questionable tactics of those to whom 
they look for guidance and leadership? Mr. Gokhale solemnly avers that 
there is no reason to despair about the Congress and its future. ‘ What is 
wanted is steady, continuous and persevering work by earnest and devoted men.’ 
Very true. But from one in Mr. Gokhale’s position, and in an hour of 
universal depression and widespread deraoralization, those who sympathiso with 
the Congress have a right, we believe, to expect something more than this bald 
statement. ‘They havea right to demand an explanation why ‘earnest and 
devoted men ’ are not to be found in sufficient number ; why ‘ steady, continuous 
and persevering work’ is not done at present.......... Why this apathy, this half- 
heartedness, this disinclination on the part of able and earnest men to enlist under 
the banner of the Congress, this too apparent tendency on the part of the more 
thoughtful and intelligent to withdraw fro the camp after a time? Why is it 
that the enthusiasm for the Congress and its work has been steadily waning all 
these years ?......... Can it be that there is something in the waysand methods 
of the Congress and of its handful of wirepullers which scares away the type of 
men that are wanted to labour for it, which inclines men, who have a reputation 
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to lose, to be mere passive spectators of, rather than participators in, the struggle? 
veeseeeee Lhe devotion of an Allen Hume or a W. OC. Bonnerji, the eloquence 
of a Pherozeshah Mehta or a G. K. Gokhale cannot indefinitely sustain a vreat 
national cause, however just and noble, unless and until smaller men learn to 
copy the example of their leaders not only in earnestness and zeal, but in 
moderation and good sense, and are prevented from going into excesses which 
annoy and alarm the more thoughtful and sensible section of the people. To 
put it plainly, the Congress has suffered in the past as much from the insincerity 
and hypocrisy of the mass of its followers as from the vagaries, the reckless 
excesses In speech and writing of certain of its loaders and wirepullers, and 
unpalatable though it may seem, we cannot help pointing out that unless 
leaders like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. Gopal Gokhale and others made it a 
point to re-organise the Congress and to put it on a better footing, if will not 
receive the support and encouragement that must be secured for its success. 
Firebrands and irresponsible blustercrs never helped much to lead popular 
causes to victory, and to leave the reins of the Congress in tne hands of such 
men is not merely to court ridicule and contempt, but certain destruction.” 


19. The agricultiral outlook in the Presidency has become very gloomy 
Awdealton  catlook in OWED the general deficiency of the rainfall. The 
the Presidency. scanty showers which fell here and there were not suffi- 
_ Bombay Sanachar (60), cient for the commencement of agricultural operations, 
oth _ ; Kalpataru (115), and even if there be plenty of rainfall later on, the out- 
neanhken.6 turn of crops will not in all likelihood be even so much 
as half of the normal. Ifthe Presidency is overtaken ly a famine—and in 
view of the present situation such a contingency does not seem to be remote —its 
effects will be quite disastrous, as the rayats liave not yet recovered from tho after- 
effects of the last visitation and as besides their rab: crops have been completely 
destroyed by locusts. It would not be amiss to inquire what preparations the 
local Government have made’‘to guard against this contingency. We hope they 
will not again fall into the blunders which resulted in such fearful consequences 
during the Jast famine and which were so mercilessly exposed by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s Famine Commission. Government should realise in time the 
gravity of thesituation and be prepared to promptly open relief works, if 
necessary. It is also to be hoped that libera: remissions and suspensions of 
revenue will be granted to the woe-begone agriculturists, and that these will be 
fixed on the basis of the general crop outturn in various areas and not on the 
principle of individual inquiries. |The Kalpataru makes similar comments. | 


20. <A correspondent writes to the l’rekshuk:—Owing to the failure of 
rain and the ravages of locusts the inhabitants of the 
Alleged distressed condi- western part of Javli aro reduced to the verge of 


tion of the rayats in the west- starvation, and hundreds of cultivators are known to 
ern part of Jadvli Taluka 


(Satara). throng the Mamlatdar’s Kacheri at Jdvli with appli- 
Prekshak (49), 2nd Aug. cations for fakavi, but the work of granting takavi 


loans is not carried on with earnestness, and appli- 
cants are often sent away disappointed. ‘The attention of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer has been drawn to the matter, and the applications ‘are being more 
promptly attended to than before. It is reported that the village officers have 
received instructions for the rigid collection of the land revenue and takavi 
instalments from the cultivators. In the face of such orders, the grant of fresh 
takavi loans is hardly likely to be of material use to the rayat. | 


91. “It is not always the good fortune of India to have in her Civil Service 
Retirement of Mr. Justice Ollicials of the type of Mr. Justice Crowe. He is one 
Cia of those few Civil Servants who have a regard for, and 
Rést Goftdr (28), 31st July, take a sympathetic interest in, the peoples of this 
Eng. cols; Jém-e-Jamshed eountry. He is one of those fow Englishmen who think 
(35), Jet Aug., Hag. opts. that the Indians have as much right to exist in India as 
themselves. As a judicial officer and a Judge of the High Court, though he did 
not distinguish himself like some of the members of his Service, for instance, 
the late Sir Maxwell Melville or Mr. Justice Parsons, he administered justice 
with impartiality and independence. He will not be remembered in this 
country as a Judge of the highest Court of this Presidency, but for his 
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persistent and praiseworthy efforts in the direction of establishing the nursing 
fund in connection with the premier hospital of this city.......... India would 
be quite a different country from what it is now, if every member of the ruling 
race who came here to eat her salt were to follow in the footsteps of the couple, 
who are leaving us to enjoy that rest which they have so well earned after a 
long and honourable stay in this country.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed’ makes 
similar remarks. | 


22. ‘While there is general regret among the members of the Bar, both 
on the Original and the Appellate side of the High 
Mr. Batchelor’s elevation Court, at the retirement of so experienced a Judge as 
Read echo of the Bombay Mr, Justice Crowe, we hear of gentle murmurs at 
Kaiserei-Hind (24), 31st the new dispenser of justice who has been gazetted 
July, Eng. cols. | to succeed him. No doubt the Bar will greatly miss 
Mr. Crowe for his great geniality, his wise discrimina- 
tion of evidence, his common-sense view of legal matters and above all his 
exemplary patience.......... As to Mr. Batchelor, his successor, we hear that 
he is only a junior Civil Judge of not more than fifteen years’ standing. ‘here 
are many better qualified senior men in the service upon whom the appointment 
could have been conferred. ‘These seniors, we presume, will havea strong 
grievance which cannot bode good to the judicial branch of the service, Such 
an appointment must needs breed discontent. And it is not known that 
Mr. Batchelor is endowed with any such extraordinary judicial talents as 
could justify his rapid promotion over the heads of many competent and 
experienced seniors. Who may then be responsible for this latest judicial appoint- 
ment? ‘The High Court is already suffering from the evils of appointments to 
the Bench which are the theme of adverse criticism in all circles, European 
and Indian, But for that outward respect which is due to the Court, there 
might have been long since a strong agitation on the subjegt of the unsatisfactory 
course of civil justice.......... Nepotism or any other kind of patronage ought 
to be avoided at all hazard and cost in the administration of justice in India. 
And it is much to be wished that at any rate our High Court, which is 
the palladium of popular liberty, may be free from this evil.,”’ 


23. ‘But for the supersession of some excellent men in the Service, Mr. 
Batchelor’s appointment as Judge of our High Court 
would be welcome tothe public, ‘lhe supersession, 
however, is not Mr. Batchelor’s fault, and as for 
Government, they know their business—which isto appoint the best man 
available. Of the new Judge we have heard all that is in his favour—as a 
whole-hearted worker,:a diligent student of law and literature, and a true friend 
of the people among whom his lot is cast. He is credited with possessing some 
of the finer qualities of Maxwell, Melville and Raymond West, Judges of whom 
the High Court has reason to be proud. Such a judicial officer could not 
possibly escape the notice of a discerning Chief like Sir L. Jenkins, who makes 
his choice with a single eye to the public good.” 


Indian Spectator (6), Oth 
Aug. 


24, “A very unsatisfactory appointment has been made in succession to 
Mr. Justice Crowe, who retires- on pension. The 
Indu Prakésh (87), 3rd principal feature of this appointment is that 
ed Hing. cols.; Native in appointing Mr. Batchelor, quite a junior of 15 
pinion (39), drd Aug., Eng. ; ene rae 
noha. years’ standing and with only five years’ judicial 
experience of only one Court, the Secretary of 
State for India has superseded 14 District Judges, Kuropean as well as Native. 
Another fact that ought to have been considered by Government is that not a 
few European Judges of long standing and sterling merit, whose career deserves 
special consideration at the hands of Government, have been ignored. There 
. is not a dearth of capable and efficient men in the judicial service. Among 
the natives the claims of Mr, Khareghat and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal stand 
topmost. It has been repeatedly proved by men like Mr. Dutt and the late 
Mr, Manmohan Ghose that native Judges have shown greater aptitude and 
efficiency than their Kuropean brother-servants, and it is borne testimony to 
by the decisions of the Privy Councils. If such men are left in the background, 
we cannot say that the grievances of the people as regards the ignoring of the 
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claims of the natives have no foundation. What strikes us most is that senior 
men like Messrs, Whitworth, Beaman and Lucas are thrown overboard.’ (The 
Native Opinion makes similar comments.] 


25. “ We desire to offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. S. L. Batchelor, 
Praja Bandhu (27), 81st our District and Sessions Judge, on his elevation to 
July, Eng. cols. the Bench of the Bombay High Court. For some 
days past there was a strong rumour about this 
appointment, but one naturally hesitated to believe it, inasmuch as 
Mr. Batchelor is comparatively a junior officer in the Judicial Department 
with more than a dozen men senior to him. Under these circumstances it is 
quite evident that this is a piece of singular good fortune that has fallen to 
Mr. Batchelor’s lot. As a Judge Mr. Batchelor is known to be painstaking, 
patient and uniformly courteous to the members of the Bar, and now that he 
has got a wider scope for his activity, we trust he will not fail to avail himself of 
it, and leavo a creditable record of work in the High Court,” 


26. In our last issue we gave particulars of a case in which three Railway 
Guards were reported to have committed an indecent 

Big om phbntty ge When assault on a poor native woman. ‘Lhe Trattic Super- 
Betoyean’ Gaards A ant intendent of the Railway on whicn the Guards are 
native woman at Agsensol @mMployed has, it seems, requested the Inspector-Gen- 
(Bengal). eral of Police not to proceed criminally against the 
; Ege aersrend ah eg Guards because they happen to be married and com- 
a Gg July; Pore mitted the assault while under the influence of liquor. 
Vritta (122), 1st Angust. These are strange excuses indeed and will scarcely 
justify the authorities in dropping a veil over the 

matter, Woe request Government not to allow the matter to be thus hushed up 
quietly. {The Fatehsinh Gazette writes :—Had the woman assaulted been of a 
white complexion, the Guards would have met with the punishment recently 
visited upon an American negro fora similar offence, viz., of being put to 
death by having his skin stripped off. The Mahdrdstra Vritta makes somewhat 
similar comments and concludes :—Ye whites, go on with your sports, India 


is intended to be the scene of your sports and pranks. | 


27. “ We are sorry to learn that an entirely erroneous impression has 
been created by the article which appeared in our 
, Recantation of an allega- issue of the 27th instant regarding a case recently 
eH made against Mr. Roper, tried by Mr. Roper (vide paragraph 34 of the last 
oint Judge, Karachi. . : Pee ‘ : 
Phoniz (12), 30th July. Weekly Report). On receiving further information 
we find that the case was one in which it was 
necessary for the Court to enquire into very delicate matters. Our object 
in referring to the incident was only to publicly express the opinion that the 
questions should have been put in a different form, or that at any rate when 
questions of the nature put to the woman have to be asked the witness should 
be examined in camera. We most certainly did not wish to suggest that 
the Judge gratuitously asked improper questions, and as the use of the 
words ‘ most indecent and scandalous ’ seems to have created such an impression, 


we desire to withdraw them and express our sincere regret for having used 
them.” 


28. The Gujardti Punch publishes the following recantation of a 
iii i a re made in its correspondence columns re 
re the alleged predominance *2@ alleged predominance of the Visa Modhs in 
of the Visa Modhs in the the Dhandhuka Taluka office (vide paragraph 16 
Dhandhuka ‘Taluka office of Weekly Report No. 28 of 1904) :—We note with 
ar var sae 2 basood yy gio, Satisfaction that our popular Collector, Mr. Doderet, 
cn Bunch 2"), 2% is actuated by a laudable desire to inquire into public 
vrievances. In our issue of the 3rd July we 

published a letter from a correspondent containing some complaints 
relating to Dhandhuka Taluka. We had no means of ascertaining the truth 
or otherwise of the complaints, and we publisied the letter in our corres- 
pondence columrs without comment in the hope that the grievances would 
attract the attention ef the authorities concerned and be removed if found to be 
real, We are glad to inform our readers that Mr. Doderet has made personal 
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inquiries into the complaints and has found them to be untrue. The incident 
testifies the zeal displayed by Government officers in discharging their duties, 
It is deplorable that interested and unscrupulous persons should make news- 
papers the medium of disseminating false reports to the detriment of Govern- 
ment. Journalists should beware of the tactics employéd by such black 
sheep. 


29. Much inconvenience is caused to the people of Dhandhuka Taluka 
| owing to the opening of Customs nakas at Kanpur, 
Alleged hardships caused Barvaéla and other places. The Customs officials 
by the opening of Customs even harass merchants who import goods from 
nakas at Kanpur and other British territory into Bhévnagar State. Only re- 
places in Dhandhuka Taluka. eye . . ° 
Samsher Lahddur (80), 5th Gently the Customs authorities arbitrarily detained 
August. the goods of a Khoja named Chatin Nanji, who had 
brought kerosine oil from Gogha. The man had 
to knock about from one office to another in order to get his goods cleared, but 
he was not allowed to do so until he appealed to the Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, against the action of the local authorities. Duties are levied indis- 
criminately on all goods, including even articles of household furniture, ‘This 
state of things bas resulted in a paralysis of trade at Barvala and other places. 
It is reported that the Bhavnagar State has retaliated by opening anak« on the 
frontier and levying duties thereat on articles imported from British territory 
into the State. We hope Government will take pity on the sufferings of the 
people and abolish the nakas altogether, 


30, In previous issues we commented upon the gross and inexcusable 
. _ apathy of the local Police in detecting the dacoity at 
Comments on tho dacoity K4man Mori. We now turn to the conduct of the 
at Kaman Mori (Thana). : ; ; . ; 
Arunodayu (94), 31st July, ¢complices in the dacoity, viz,, the Marwaris, Banias 
and goldsmiths, who helped the dacoits in secreting 
and disposing of their booty. We wonder why the Police should not have 
proceeded against these men and placed them on their trial, Do the 
Police wish them to remain at large in order to obtain help from them in the 
detection of future dacoities ? If the Police really desire to reduce the number 
of such offences, their first and obvious duty is to deal severely with the accom- 
plices in each and every case. 


31. A correspondent writes to the Jaém-e-Jamshed :—Of late monkeys 

: have become a serious source of nuisance to the 

Pe ianeg nuisance in Bom- inhabitants of various localities in Bombay City. 

joer Jamshed (28), 4th they freely enter private houses, cause much damage 

Aug. to furniture and carry away articles of food. ‘Ihe 

nuisance has assumed quite intolerable proportions in 

Wellington Street, Dhobi ialao. The residents of this street having com- 

plained to the Police authorities, the latter made half-hearted attempts to abate 

the nuisance, but these having proved unsuccessful, nothing further was done, 

If the Police shirk their duty in this light-hearted manner, who is to look 

after the safety of the people? We hope the Police Commissioner will 
take effective steps to rid the city of the nuisance. 


32. The Sindhi Hospital Assistant has forsome time past been in a state 

of alarm. ‘lhe sword cf Damocles—the prospect 

rien Hospital Assistants of being sent to dreary, far-away Aden—has been 
ie hanging over him. Formerly it seems only men from 
tee Genetic .. \15),  S000. san Presidency proper were sent, but this was pro- 
bably because ‘hands’ were not available in Sind, 

Now the number of Sindhi Hospital Assistants has grown very considerably. 
Sindhis have begun to be sent to Aden, but they goas witha halter round 
their neck, ‘This feeling is aggravated by the fate of a Muhammadan who 
died, it is said, from the hardships of the climate. Onc Hospital Assistant, 
a Hindu, is returning from Aden after paying to Government the stipulated 
penalty for quitting the service, One cannot repress a feeling of sympathy 
tor the poor, timid Sindhi—it is only the more or less educated Sindbi who 
dreads going out like this. But one can hirdly expect Government to 
encourage his stay-at-home habits and treat him with an indulgence denied 
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to the Gujarati and the Mahratta, We would, however, recommend that 
a substantial special allowance be given to a man who is sent to Aden. 
Hindu Hospital Assistants in particular find it very hard to make both 
ends meet on their small salary of Ks. 25 to about Rs. 50. They must 
take a cook along with them from here, and we have heard of a case in 
which a cook could not be had for Rs. 15 plus food. Apart from this, it is but 
fair, we think, that when a man is sent on duty to aplace where there is 
privation and hardship awaiting him, he should receive a liberal extra allow- 
ance.. ‘This, indeed, is the general practice everywhere. We hope the Principal 
Medical Officer, Sind Circle, will take up the matter with his characteristic zeal.” 


33. ‘* Last year we published tables showing the relative numbers of [indus 
and Muhammadans in the Revenue offices of various 
Hindus and Muham- districts. It was clear from these that the Muhammad- 


iy 8 im the public service ang were very badly off as regards employment in the 
Al-Haq (47), 23rd July, public service, and we, therefore, prayed that our 
Eng, cols. rights be recognised and a due share of appointments 


given to us. We are confident, as we have repeat- 
edly said, that this would greatly lessen, if not put a stop to, corruption, to the 
great relief of the poor Muhammadan zamindars and rayats who are getting 
poorer in spite of so many irrigational and other improvements. We regret that 
nothing seems yet to have been done. We give below certain figures about Thar 
and Parkar; about the other districts we shall write when we get the necessary 
information. The population of this district is about 364,000, of whom 211,300 
are Muhammadans and 151,700 Hindus. There are eleven Mukhtyarkarates, 
two Divisional offices, one District effice and one Police Superintendent’s office. 
In these there are in all 10 native employés, out of whom only 17 are Muhammad- 
ans, and these too mostly in the lower ranks, Notwithstanding this small 
proportion of Muhammadans, we are sorry to find that of the 25 appointments 
which were recently made only three were given to Muhammadans, and the 
remaining 22 went to Hindus. So in this district nothing is being done 
for Muhammadans. If only something had been done, we should not have 
considered it necessary to complain. On the contrary, we would have praised 
the fair-mindedness of the head of the district. We can say that thousands 
of Muhammadans, who have qualified themselves for service by passing some 
service test, cun be had in Sind. They are mostly Sindhi-knowing men, 
but in these offices the work is mostly done in Sindhi, and the Government 
language is also Sindhi. There isthen noreason why Muhammadans should not 
get theirdue share. Because Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has not admitted Muhammad- 
ans to such share, it does not necessarily mean that he is unkindto them, No, our 
people have given him-no cause for dissatisfaction, and they even look upon 
him as their friend. But perhaps it is only their misfortune that they 
cannot get lawful benefit even out of one whom they regard as their well- 
wisher. Why do we so often advocate a larger admission of Muhammadans in 
the public service ? Will the possession of Government posts make our people 
happier or more comfortable ? Ofcourse, not. ‘Thank God, the Muhammadans 
are not such helpless creatures as certain other people who cannot get on 
without Government service. Lakhs of Muhammadansare making their living 
by hard toil and contributing thereby to the general well-being and tho filling 
of State coffers. ‘The scores or hundreds who get service could also shift 
for themselves in other ways. But as we have already explained, the rayats ara 
mostly Muhammadans, and they suffer terribly on account of a preponderance of 
Hindus in the offices with which they are brought into closc contact. ‘T'o 
put an end to the zoolwm, and in fact all the evils of monopoly, it is necessary 
to have an equal numberof Muhammadans and Hindus, Hach will be a check 
on the other; so our advocacy is based on administrative and political 
grounds,” 


Education. 


34. “The new University Act came into operation on the 16th of July last. 

In accordance with this Act the work of reconstituting 

The Bombay Government the Bombay Senate has commenced, and a Govern- 

ae the new University Se- ment notification has already been pubiished about 
nate. . 101 ‘ , 

Indu Prakash (37), Sra ite One of the provisions of the Act lays down that 

Poses “NSS va ten Fellows should be elected, five by the elected 


Fellows holding office at the commencement of the 


i 
} 
} 
; 
“ 
i 
| 
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Act, and the remaining five by graduates.......... The other election of 
five Fellows by the graduates will be held on the 9th of September.......... 


The Vice-Chancellor is 


then to report the five elected names to the 


Chancellor for his approval and sanction. We have to complain in this 
matter of the very short notice given to intending candidates who have 
now at their disposal only a week or so after their nominations, and the 
voting papers are to be produced here duly signed from some of the remotest 
corners of the Presidency. We do not see why such a hurry is made and why 
more time is not given to the intending candidates.” 


85. “ A correspondent from Karachi, an ‘old boy’ of the Sind Madrassah, 


Alleged disreputable sures 
roundings of the Sind 
Madrassah, Kardchi. 

Al-Hag (47), 28rd July, 

ng. cols. 


tells a very saddening story of the new temptations 
thrown in the way of the Madrassah hoys—temptations 
which must not only retard their progress in know- 
ledge, but ruin their promising lives. Some women of 
ill fame have taken up quarters about 100 paces to 
the east of the Madrassah in order to entrap the 


grown up sons of respectable parents, and we are grieved to learn that not a 
few of the lads frequent their houses. It is a work of supererogation to dwell 
on the evil consequences of this. Not only will the youngsters be ruined, but 
the reputation and popularity of the Madrassah suffer considerably. The 
Principal has his bungalow within the Madrassah compounds, but he cannot 
all the time be watching the movements of the boys. He has been informed by 
an influential member of the Madrassah Board, who has seen the thing with his 
own eyes. The Principal has also been out once to see the locality. Doubtless 
he is taking steps to stop the scandal. We think it is not enough for the 
Madrassah authorities to make their internal arrangements more elfective. 
The Police authorities must interfere and remove the public women from a 
locality where they have no right to be.......... We hope the District Super- 
intendent of Police will do the needful and earn the gratitude of the 
Muhammadan parents and the public.” 


36. ‘The Marathi press appears to be waging a war with the Principal 


Comments on a_ notice 
alleged to have beon issued 
by the Principal of the 
College of Science, Poona. 

Rdst Goftér (28), 31st 
July, Eng. cols. 


of the Poona College of Science, because he has 
issued an order that the students should be tidy in 
their dress and should look decent by undergoing a 
tonsorial operation not oftener than necessary. This 
is considered to be a great hardship by the Marathas 
of Poona, who have through their organs entered a 


strong protest against the Principal, whose intentions have been grossly 
misrepresented. There is nothing in the order issued by the head of the 
College to show that he has made it compulsory upon the students to put 
on any particular kind of dress, which might either be costly or unsuited to 
their tastes, and yet the Marathi papers seem to insinuate that such was the 
drift of that order. All that the Principal desired was that the students should 
present a neat and tidy appearance at the College, and instead of thanking that 
officer for his paternal care and solicitude for his pupils, he is called all sorts 


of names for his kindly and well-meant sugzvestion......... 


The protestations 


of the Marathi press resolve themselves into one thing only, and it is that 
the students might be allowed to be stewed in their own juice of uncleanliness 


and infection.’’ 


Railways. 


37. ‘ Many of our contemporaries, we see, have gone into raptures over the 


The new train d2 luze of 
the G. I, P. Railway Com- 
pany alleged to be construct- 
ed for the comfort of a few 
Englishmen at the cost of 
the natives of the country. 

Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 3ist 
July, Kung. cols.; Arunodaya 
(94), 31st July. 


new train de luxe, just built, to run between Bombay 
and Poona during the racing season. Why they are 
so delighted we cannot understand, ‘To us it seems to 
be another of those minor amenities which tbe white 
Officials in this land invent for the happiness of their 
poor and woe-begone countrymen who are supposed to 
carry on their shoulders the white man’s burden in this 
official-ridden country. We are not told what may be 


the cost of the new high-pressure engine and the luxurious expresstrain. Will it 
ever be told ? We have been crying aloud for many a year past at the scurvy treat- 
ment to which third class passengers, especially poor females, are subjected on all 
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lines of railway in the country....... The grievances have been admitted. They 
have been referred to and emphasized by the Special Commissioner, Mr. Robert- 
son. But we all know that as yet next to nothing has been done for this poor 
class of passengers who contribute 95 per cent. to the whole passenger traffic. 
And yet it is from the traffic receipts of these that they build luxurious trains 
for the rich few who might wish to enjoy the delights of the Poona season or 
indulge to their hearts’ content in gambling and betting, or both. Is there any 
morality in this kind of railway management? Can it be justified as an act 
of beneficent public policy ? While vou oppress in a dozen different ways the 
poor wretches travelling by trains-——yes, treat them no more than a herd of 
buffaloes or a flock of sheep—you regale the few at the expense of these very 
wretches, and in the bargain stimulate gambling for which each and every one 
of the gamblers ought in all conscience and equity to be hauled up before the 
Magistrates and given exemplary punishment, This is the way the manage- 
ment of Indian railways is carried on. Ever}thing isfor the comfort of a hand- 
ful of whites and that at the cost of misery and distress to millions of blacks 
whom they treat no better than helots.”’ [The Arunodaya writes :—The race 
specials are intended for, and will mostly be availed of by, Europeans and 
not by natives. The latter are far too poor to afford to travel by an upper 
class. ‘They generally travel third class, as they find the fares of the upper 
two classes to be prohibitive and beyond their humble means, Now, let us 
ask ourselves what the G. 1. P. Railway authorities have done to study the 
comforts and convenience of third class passengers from whom they derive 
the bulk of their revenue. We find that nothing is done by them in this 
direction. Third class carriages are as overcrowded to-day as they ever were, 
and the passengers who travel therein are, moreover, exposed to rude and 
insulting treatment at the hands of subordinate railway employés. | 


Municipalities. 


38. The Pandharpur Fair was this year an utterly mismanaged affair, 
Many of the poor pilgrims, who flocked to the town 
Hardships of pilgrims jin eager expectation of the sight of their favourite 
way Foggy recent Pandhar- jdo], did not succeed in verning adenioon to the 
a holy shrine. They would have cheerfully endured 
ni 26k ac ses any amount of + es had the shief’ object of 
their journey been accomplished, but, as stated above, many had to return to 
their distant homes without seeing the idol and were during their brief 
sojourn at Pandharpur put to no end of inconvenience and _ hardship. 
The Municipal authorities inexorably collected the pilgrim tax from them, 
and the collection was in many cases arbitrary and unfair. ‘Che Police and 
Revenue officials, who regulated admissions to the temple, were very lax in 
carrying out their duties. To complete the tale of the poor pilgrims’ hard- 
ships, cholera broke out in an epidemic form in Pandharpur just at the time of 
the fair, and the pilgrims had to vacate the town under compulsion. Itisa 
pity that while the pilgrims were thus harassed in every way, the Municipal 
authorities should have been busily engaged in filling the coffers of the Munici- 
pality by unscrupulous exactions from the pious multitude. We are thus 
reminded of the fable in which we are told that while passers-by cursed the 
muddy state of the roads, the frogs jumped about in perfect glee. 


39. ‘It appears that the recent criticism in these columns of the 
Municipal administration of this city has produced 
Municipal affairs in Ahmed- gome slight effect on the authorities concerned, for 


in ae (27), 31st We see here and there signs of somewhat greater 
Fale BH. cols. . activity than before. We find that feeble attempts 


are made to improve the present disgraceful and 
wretched condition of the public roads, but the way in which this is done, is, to 
say the least, extremely perfunctory.......... We are not surprised at this, tor we 
notice that there is a want of sutliciently stringent supervision over the work 
done by the subordinates. As far as we know, every branch of the Municipal 
department is adequately manned, but sufficient work is not exacted from the 
subordinates by the head of the executive branch. It is an open secret that 
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there are a number of Municipal servants who are allowed to remain in service 
on sufferance, although they are unfit for work. There is another set of 
officials, who, though fit for work, have grown idle and indifferent on account 
of want of supervision,......... In this respect, things are going from bad 
to worse, and unless prompt and strict measures are taken by the responsible 
authorities to turn out old fogies and replace the incompetent, there is little 
chance of matters mending in the near future, One sighs in vain at this 
juncture for the iron rule of a Municipal Secretary like the late Mr. Ragu- 
nathrao, who purged the Municipality of the evils prevailing during his term of 
OMIGS......... The present incumbent, Mr. Bhailal, is unfortunately not 10 a posi- 
tion todothis. The Secretary’s work is no doubt arduous, and a younger and more 
energetic man was needed for the office, but our civic fathers, for reasons best 
known to themselves, did not care to consider this point while making 
Mr. Bhailal’s appointment, with the result that mattcrs, instead of improving, 
have gone from bad to worse.’ : 


40. “Itappears that the Ahmedabad Municipality has resolved to raise a fur- 
ther loan of 3 lakhs of rupees for the purpose of complet- 
ing a part of the new drainage scheme. ‘This resolve 
has led to a good deal of unfavourable criticism, and 
the entire financial position of the Municipality has been subjected to careful 
and searching examination. The question of Municipal finance is bound at no 
distant date to demand from the public as well as Government greater attention 
than it has hitherto received. Famine and especially plague have led not a 
few Municipal Boards to the verge of bankruptcy, and although their utter 
inability to make their voice heard prevents the true state of affairs from being 
widely known, their financial weakness is bound to be productive of ineflici- 
ency in various branches of Municipal administration. We, therefore, welcome 
the representation that has been addressed by the inhabitants of Ahmedabad 
on the subject of the proposed Joan, because it, is indicative of the interest which 
the public at large exhibit in Municipal projects. The drainage scheme was 
originally sanctioned on the strength of an estimated increase in the ordinary 
income of the Municipality sufficient to meet the additional charge in respect 
of the new loans. Instead of surpluses, however, there have been deficits. In 
the current year’s Budget the Municipality has had to draw upon the 
balance of last year to the extent of Rs. 80,000 in order to meet increased 
demands. The memorialists point out how the most urgent sanitary require- 
ments of their growing city have had to be neglected by diversion of the 
ordinary income towards the payment of interest on. the drainage loans, It is 
not a little extraordinary that the income of the sewage farm, » hich wa 

expected to yield Rs. 90,000 per annum, is now estimated at Rs. 4,000 only! 
It would be interestirg to know how such a stupendous error in the original 
estimate occurred,......... We hope the Bombay Government will subject the 
financial resources of the Municipality to a careful scrutiny before sanctioning 
the new loan.” 


Gujarati (19), Slist July, 
Eng, cols. 


41, “Ttisa matter of regret that the Municipal administration of this cit 

| mon sei should be so very unsatisfactory as to call forth loud 
Municipal afairsin Surat. — complaints fromthe public. It is improper to say that 

Surya Prakash (31), 30th er . : So Pena ° 
Jais, Hon. eels: the non-official element in the Municipal Corporation 
is to blame for this. The supreme indifference with 
which non-official opinion and protests are treated and the utter deafness to 
public criticisms have led to various obnoxious measures especially with 
regard to the water-rate. Our readers are aware how the people were made to 
swallow the bitter pill of the odious house-tax by the golden hopes that the 
house-tax was meant to provide for the erection and continuation of the water- 
works, and that no new taxes would be imposed for the supply of water, N ay, 
even Government were assured by the Municipal authorities that no additional 
taxation would be imposed for the supply of water. But it is easier to say than 
to perform, Greed of money is not a vice affecting individuals, but is one which 
affects such corporations also, ‘To those who have studied the statistics of the 
question it is evident that the annual income from the house-tax is sufficient 
not only to cover the initial expenditure, but to maintain the works, How 
then, is the water-tax justifiable? On what principles of fAunicipal admi- 
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nistration is the income from the house-tax diverted and applied to extra- 


neous purposes? We strongly urge non-official members to master the 
statistics and to convince the other side of the impropriety of their scheme. 
Admitting for the sake of argument that the house-tax proceeds are not to be 
applied to the maintenance of the water-works, let us see how far the rates 
proposed by the new rules are justifiable. It is proposed that 4 annas should be 
charged for the use of 1,000 gallons of water. As a matter of fact, the Muni- 
Cipality has to spend only 6 pies per 1,000 gallons, while they want to exact 
4 annas from the people for the same! Surely our Municipality is going to be 
a trading corporation, making a profit which might excite envy.” 


42. Plague isat present raging virulently in Surat, and the daily mortality 
increases by leaps and bounds and yet the authorities 
concerned seem to bein deep slumber. The sanita- 
tion of the city is in a state of deplorable neglect. When His Excellency the 
Governor paid a visit to Surat, the Municipal authorities left no stone un- 
turned to impress upon His Excellency their zeal and vigilaneein the discharge 
of their duties. But no sooner was Lis Excellency’s back turned upon the 
city than they relapsed into their usual lothargic state. It behoves the Collector- 
President to take steps to improve the sanitation of the city and thus mitigate 
the ravages of plague. 


Deshi Mitra (63), 4th Aug. 


3, Mr. Watson, a retired Government official, was temporarily appointed 
Secretary to the local Municipality on a high salary. 
Affairs of the Ahmednagar Jt was beyond the means of the Municipality to 
Municipality. =. employ such a high-paid officer as Sceretary, but 
Vydpar Samichér (1914); Wty, Watson’s services were entertained principal 
Sad haw. My. ! xtained principally 
. with a view to carry the scheme of water-supply for 
the town to completion, ‘The scheme, however, proved to be a signal failure. 
It was clearly the duty of the Municipal authorities to dispense with 
Mr. Watson’s services as soon as they ceased to be useful, but they indolently 
kept him on and thereby imposed a heavy strain upon the Municipal funds, 
Nay, they even went the length of voting him a gratuity of Rs. 900. In view 
of the heavy burdens thrown upon the Municipality on account of plague and 
famine, it was an unwarranted piece of extravagance to have employed and 
voted a gratuity to Mr. Watson. ‘The elected members are to blame for 
having absented themselves from the meeting at which the resolution about 
the gratuity was carried. Had they stood to their guns and protested against 
the proposal, the Municipality would have been spared a needless charge. 


44. We desire to enter a strong protest against the grant of Rs. 2,500 
sanctioned by the Kapadvanj Municipality for the 


Complaints against the construction of a temporary bridge over the Mahor 


Kapadvanj Municipality. River. ‘The finances of the Municipality are not in 
Satya Vakta (29), 6th —s ) 
roe a sound condition, and there was no urgency for the 


proposed expenditure. ‘The action of the Municipality 
must be especially deprecated when it isremembered that it is obliged from time 
to time to put off urgent measures of reform owing to financial exigencies, 
We request the Commissioner, N. D., to enquire into the matter and remove 
the public complaint against the oxtravaganco of the Municipality. [Elsewhere 
a correspondent of the paper complains of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Municipal primary schools and of the imperfect lighting of the public streets 
of the town. | | 


45. We desire to enter 2 protest against the monopoly enjoyed by the 
Parsis of the higher appointments under the Surat 

Alleged preponderance of Municipality. ‘’he only responsible Municipal post 
cae in Municipal offices 1n which is held at present by a non-Parsi is that of 
sure. a . Assistant Secretary. Only lately the post of Head 
Deshi Mitra (62), M86 “Accountant {ell veckake There were Testy in the 
Municipal service qualified Lindu aspirants for the post, but their claims were 
overridden in favour of a Parsi outsider who is a retired Government pensioner. 
Similarly the post of Engineer of Water-works, which recently fell vacant, was 


conferred upon a Parsi. This state of things is chiefly due to the prevalence 
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of party spirit in the Municipal Chamber. We are afraid there is very little 
chance of any improvement being effected in the civic administration so long 
as all responsible posts are made a preserve for members of one community. 
Efficiency in the administration can be ensured only by securing an equitable 
proportion of members of different communities in the Municipal offices. 


46. The people of Mahudha are subjected to much inconvenience owing 

to the inadequate stock of medicines kept at the local 

Alleged unsatiafactory con- dispensary. ‘The dispensary has an average daily 
dition of oe er dispensary ottendance of 150 out-patients, and it is deplorable 
: seria Bondhw (85) 3,q that it should be allowed to remain in such an unsatis- 
Aug. * “ — factory condition. This grievance of the people is of 
lone standing, but no steps have yet been taken by 

the local Municipality to remedy it. We request the President of the Muni- 


cipality and the Coliector of Kaira to look into the matter and do the needful, 


47. Mr. Thakurdas Khemchand has been nominated President of the 
Hyderabad Municipality. We are afraid municipal 
The new President of the affairs of the city will again lapse into an unsatisfactory 
sg Soe voraiee mr July, condition. By this we mean no disparagement of 
ate (47), “ere m'Y, Mr, Thakurdas. Our idea is that the best thing would 
ji be for the Collector to assume the reins of the muni- 
cipal administration at Hyderabad. We suggested this some time ago, but 
were severely criticised by a contemporary. Events have tended only to confirm 
our opinion, From the explanation of his resignation which R, B. Bilaram has 
given it is clear some Municipal Councillors made matters too hot for him, If 
such a good, respected and elderly citizen was treated with such scant courtesy, 
whom else will the Councillors honour? Mr. Thakurdas has been already objected 
to as wanting in status and commanding ability.......... The fact is the 
Hyderabad Municipal Board consists of many enlightened members, who 
will not merely say huzur, jo hukwm, and the President naturally has 
very tough work in dealing with them. ‘Then there are several sections— 
Amils, non-Amils and Muhammadans—and there is not much love lost between 
these—so a President belonging to one section,will be opposed vy the members of 
the other sections.......... In short, this state of things will go on till the Col- 
lector becomes President.......... Butsome will say why snould we lose a right we 
have been enjoying? Whatavain plea! What right have we in the matter ? 
We cannot elect a President. It isGovernment who does it. To object to the 
Collector, who is the ruler of the District, becoming President is to betray want 
of loyalty. On political grounds, too, it is not desirable that the reins of the 
municipal administration should be in the hands of a native. We emphatically 
repeat that the Collector alone would be the proper person to preside over the 
deliberations of the local Council.” 


Native States. 


48. “Capital, the renowned Anglo-Indian weekly, has boldly exposed 
| _ the shady doings of some Political Agents. Some of 
seg ae Ma doings of these worthies, who draw decent salaries and extra 
some Political Agents. oe ; 
Malhrdtts (10), 31st July, .alowances from Government, also carry on a lucrative 
and roaring business as trade agents to big London 
firms. ‘The Indian Princelings who are under their charge are very willing to 
court the good graces of their political mentors. And thus it happens that 
many costly articles with which they decorate their palaces and pleasure- 
houses are ordered from London firms which have some secret understanding 
with the Political Agent. Capitul, of course, refrains from mentioning 
any names. ut unlessit were in possession of some very strong evidence it 
would not have openly brought such a grave charge against such highly 
paces Government officials as Political Agents. Capital doubts if these 
olitical Agents exercise their influence to place large orders with parti- 
cular firms without themselves pocketing a handsome percentage of the 
profits. Capital knows the ways and methods of commercial men, and it. 
ought to be believed when it says: ‘No one will believe that Political. Officers. 
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take the trouble of influencing purchasers with firms at Home without receiving 
& commission on such transactions. All denials to the contrary will be dis- 
counted by businessmen who know how the thing is done. The matter in 
some cases rises to the level of a scandal, and if not stopped will sooner or lator 
form the subject of extremely unpleasant disclosures.’ We could have never 
believed that such highly paid officers as Political Agents could descend to low 
practices of this kind had we not recvived the startling information from such a 
intrepid and judicious journal as Capital. Now that the malpractices are 
so openly commented on, we hope the guilty parties will soon desist from 
making such ill-gotten gains. If they do not desist from such practices, 
Cupital, of course, threatens them with ‘ unpleasant disclosures’. ”’ 


49. A correspondent of the iteehchhu writes from S4dra :— Mr, Fitz- 
: ae gerald, Political Agent, Mahi Kéntha, had been 
Agi. in’ Mahi Kantha lately on a visit to Amnagar daring the course of his 
Hitechchhu (67), 4th Aug. ‘*ourinthe Agency. Unluckily the visit synchronized 
3 with the time when the agricultural operations in the 
village were in full swing. The agriculturists were put to much inconvenience 
owing to their plough-cattle and carts having been impressed for the convenience 
of the Agent and his entourage. Of course, these services will be duly paid for 
but what about the dislocation of ayricultural operations which must have 
inevitably taken place? We are informed that the Political Agent detained in 
his service 150 plough-cattle for as many as live days. This must have entailed 
a serious loss upon the agriculturists, We fail to understand what is gained 
by cxacting such velh from the people. It would be well if Government 
officers on tour followed the example of the Commissioner, N. D., and took no 
more kit with them than is absolutely necessary for their requirements. 
This would at least minimize to some extent the inconvenience caused to the 
people by official tours. 


50. “The Karly Marriage Prevention Bill in the Baroda State, after 
Tho Harods Hasty Marti- months of careful consideration, has passed into law. 
age Prevention Bill. he new Act penalises all marriages of girls below 
Sudharak (44), lat Aug., twelve years and of boys below sixteen years of age in 
King. cols. ; Indian Spectator the Baroda State, though in special circumstances 
CS)» Oem Aug the authorities in the State have discretionary power 
to grant licenses for the marriages of girls over nine years of age. The Act 
specially lays down that no examination of the girl to decide her real age may ever 
be insisted upon. ‘The law is thus made as harmless as could be desired,......... 
The public at large will gradually learn the wisdom of keeping out of the penal 
clauses of the enactment,......... . We congratulate His Highness on the courave 
with which he has passed the measure.” | 'Che Lndian Spectator writes :—* ‘The 
lowering of the age limit for boys as well as girls is evidently a concession to 
public opinion, ‘The proposal to sanction a marriage on the ground that its 
postponement may expose the girl to excommunication has been dropped.......... 
But the Act distinetly contemplates the prouibition of early marriages in the 
Baroda State only. ‘The probability, therefore, is that Baroda subjects, who 
come into British territory and perform the prohibited marriage, will not be 
punished. ‘This minimizes the utility of the Act; yet, as an educative measure, 
its value will be considerable, and we sincerely congratulate the Maharaja 
upon it.” | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51, Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale, the originator of the pice fund movement, 
delivered a public lecture in Poona on Sunday last, 

A public lecture on the Mr, §8, M, Paranjpe being in the chair. ‘The lecturer, 
pros tar BS terre by after having been introduced to the meeting by the 
—— oe Chairman and Mr. ‘Tilak, gave a short history of the 
Kesari (118), 2nd Aug. movement, and observed that in spite of public ridi- 
cule and the disapprcbation of influential men in the 

beginning he had pledged inimself to carry it on till the end of his lite without 
appropriating to himself a single pie out of the proceeds of the fund. Ie 
dilated on the abject poverty of the country and the absolute dependence of 
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the people upon foreign imports for even the commonest articles in use. The 
present commercial drain was, he said, far more terrible in its constant and 
far-reaching effects than the memorable plunders of alien invaders like Mah- 
mood, Nadir Shah and Abdali. He also deplored the decay of indigenous arts 
and industries, and quoted figures of the annual imports of cotton fabrics, hard- 
ware, glass, &c., in India. If this terrible annual drain upon the life-blood of the 
country was to be stopped, a national fund was absolutely necessary, as without 
it no work of industrial regeneration was possible. He contended that the 
pice fund movement started by him was the best means for raising such 
a national fund, and that it would be a splendid success if only one man 
in every five in the country volunteered to contribute at least one pice 
annually tothe fund. He had, he said, visited two hundred villages with a view 
to popularize the idea, and he was glad to say that it had found general favour 
with the people. As it was necessary to place the fund upon a permanent and 
solid basis, he wished to establish a central committee—at least a provisional com- 
mitte—to which the local committees established in various places might look up 
for guidance. He hoped that such a general committee would be established 
at Poona, and it was with this object that he had visited the city and delivered 
the lecture. Mr. Tilak, who followed the lecturer, observed that the idea of 
the pice fund movement in its original form looked crude and impracticable, 
but that it had been recently modified and improved so as to commend 
itself to the public at large. The machinery for the collection of the fund, he 
said, required careful thought, and it would be premature to establish a central 
committee before all the preliminary details were well thought out and approved 
by the generality of the contributors. A committee of four, consisting of 
Messrs. Kale, Lavate, Paranjpe and N.C. Kelkar, was appointed to invite 
opinions on the subject from the mofussil subscribers. It is proposed to hold 
another meeting for the establishment of the central committee after the 
present committee has collected the necessary information. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secreturiat, Lombay, 10th August 1904. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH. 
i | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... .| Weekly »»-| John de Mello; East Indian ; 87 a 94) 
2 |Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... sos] SEY 0 veo| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former] 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Pross, Bombay. ws 
3 | East and West ... «| Bombay... —,,.) Monthlyw. —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 52; .P.! 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal vee} Hyderabad ...| Wookly ... vee — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 
Wie 
§ | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay... a: Be Ma ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 fet 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of 50, wus wt Bh oes | Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; Parsi; 62;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. | 
7 | Indian Toxtilo Journal s.| Do. <+ we! Monthly wee) JOHN Wallace; ave 45; Civil Engineer a 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. veo} Weekly ... o-| Assaninil Rijhumal],; Hindu (Amil);52 — o.. 400 
9 | K&thidwdr Times .o| Rajkot ... ves| Daily ae veo) Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 
| (Nayar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... in coo] OONA. 00, ».o| Weekly... iva Narsinh Chintdéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
i Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... woe} Bombay ove ii: a ite o-o| 1. 3. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 oe sos jas 400 


12 | Pheenix ... ses .»| Karachi... sé Bi-weekly vo) SAfar Fadu; Muhamimadan (Khoja); 51 oo 400 


f ieee 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... ooo} Daily — cee ‘“ 
and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway ‘'imes ... ...| Bombay... ..-| Weekly ,.. -+| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 «| 1,000 


Hfenry Kencheller ; European ; 50 see ‘ 250 


15 | Sind Gazette ae vee, Kardchi ooo | Dieweekiy ooo M. DeP. Webb... fai Ser es a 500 
/ 


16 | Sind Times wi oe: ae ves 0: ose -| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... eo} Nerotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna: Hindu 800 

Boe Lud Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakts oe ...| Baroda ... eel a ae ee) Vasantla4l Sunderla4l Desdi; Hindu (Nayar) 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 43. 


19 | Gujarati ... ica | Bombay... Loe ae ee | Ichh4ram Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti 4,500 
| Bania); 51. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... 7 BRIes sce St eee -+-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 Be ae 700 
21 | Gujardt Punch eee vee Ahmedabad ese] = D0. eee eee} Somal4l Manzgaldus : Hindu (Bania) . 99 on 625 


v2 | Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay eet BM ow e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rsi; 45... 800 
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26 | Kaiser-i-Hind  ... pce) ee eos} Weekly ... o+| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ,., eoo{ 2,900 
25 | Kathidwdr News... »..| Rajkot ... 01} E> en e+e Jamishedji I'rdmji; Parsi ; 42 ... ee eee 400 


-| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brih- 600 
man) ; 38. 


26 | Kithidwar Times oa aa xn ».| Bi-weekly 


27 | Praja Vandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... ene pony dread Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-| 1,000 
man); 3 
28 | Raést Goftaér ane »--| Bombay ek ig ey o| Pallonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,650 


29 | Satya Vakta . ... ‘ot > anes -' Fortnightly  ... Ramer Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
Bania); 39. 
30 | Shri Sayéji Vijay .o.| Baroda ees | Weekly... »+| Manekl4l Ambardém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


Sury4 Prakash ... ooo} Surat... ot wt eee eee Umedrém Nagindés D4y4bhéi; Hindu 300 
| Awnovo-Maphrul. (Bunia) ; 26. 


42 ‘Deen Mitra ai e..| Bombay ... .o-| Weekly .+. eo| Sadwahiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 500 

(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28, | 

38 | Dnydn Chakshu .., i Poona .. we] Do. oo see} W&man Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| Brébman) ; 46, 
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a tae, 
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-| Bombay vee 
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yat) ; 35. 
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nastha Brdhman); 28. 3 
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63 | Deshi Mitra ges ‘ot Samet. »-| Weekly .., ...| KAshida’s Bhagv4andés; Hindu (K&chia, i.e, 1,400 
a vegetable seller); 44, 
64 | Din Mani .., oes -++| Broach ... ot | DR aes ies or Rangildés Surti; Hindu (Ka4yastha 125 
: nia) ; 26. 
65 | Fursad _... ove -»+| Bombay... -| Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 46... 725 
66 Gap Sup eee coe Do. eos Fortnightly é M. te Ratnégar & Co. oo) see eee 800 
67 | Hitechchhu cee --| Ahmedabad ~...| Weekly ... »oo| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 360 
68 | Jain eee Do. ee .| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
Vania); 30. 
69 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma .| Bombay ... Do. ».| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 «| 1,000 
70 «| Kaira Vartaman ... eee! Kaira Do. | Kahanddés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
71 oka Mitra eos Bombay cee ee Bi-weekly en ves ese 
72 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ..., Sadra | Weceklyeee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 000 
| | Brahinan); 45. : 
7) 
73 | Naveéri Prak4sh ... eos Navsari ... Do. vee Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
74 | Nure Elarr. see eee Bombay ... .| Monthly... wee) Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 600 
75 | Nydyadarshak me Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly | Gatdlal Mansukhlal; Hindu ( Visashrimdéli 150° 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
76 | Praja Mitra as .../ Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -e| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
77 | Praja Pokar eee wee) Surat sa | Weekly ... saat Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45 .. 500 
98 | Prakash and Gadgadat se Bombay... e| DO . Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
| | 88. 
79 | Punch Dand jot Di Do. .../ damnidés Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| | ee * 
80 | Samsher Bahadur... «, Abmedabad i aon ,..( Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 159 
| | Bania) ; 62. 
81 | Sdnj Vartaman »../ Bombay ,.. coe, Daily — ove ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,000 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji LByramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
82 | Sind Vartaman see; Kay4chi ... oe.| Weekly ove .| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
83 | Stri Bodh... oe eoe| Bombay ... ...| Monthly eos| Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; Gl... 500 
84 |Surat Akhbar = o- scot UR a. oe Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... bis 300 
85 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ..| Mahudha at aa ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hiuciu (Bania) ; 175 
| 36. 
HINDI. | 
. Pandit see 1s] Poona ese ve.) Weekly ove +o} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
es vane | f jari )3 42; asta wife of the above ; 31. 
87 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... beet es .| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
chiir. Brahman) ; 39. 
KANABESE. 
See ee mee -ee| Gadag eee ...| Weekly... | Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
ole Sos diac (Devang, ns ; 37. i : re 
atak Vritta eee oes Dharwar Do. eee eee 1) Shivram Mahddev Kkéno ar; lindu 8 
od Gonntetaee ( (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, : 
(2) Annichérya balachirya Hoskeri; Hindu 
; ) | a ; wat o “ : 
Bandhu ... eee, Do, ove Se 1) oN MST hy chLavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 50 
~ MERS_L... | (Deshasth Brahman) ; . i ae 
91 | Loka Mitra see ».| Haveri (Dhadr-, Do. ... ...| Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| war). berkoramr se 28. Dinkar’ Jathér; Hindu (K as 
jah eee eos To Dharwar eee Do. eee eee Kamalashan car inkar Jather ; indu (Kar- 
2 oe héda Brihraan); dle - oe 
. R niini eee @ee Gadag eos ee. De. ves eve Gaurishankar 1 pras 4 ingu unoja 900 
98 Rasik Man) Br#hman); 41. | 
| 
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MARATHI. 


94 } Aranodaya om | Théna ... woe] Weekly ooo aes — Kishinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
ranman ). : 
95 | A’rydvart ... eee coe} Dhulia ... se | ae eet Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 
| shasth Yajurvedi Bré&hman) ; 34. 

96 | Bakul iw sis -oe| Ratnégiri <a ee we ves] Hari Dharind4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 


| 

907 Belgaum Samachar ...| Belganm... ie Bie” Marae ne .»»| Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 
41. 
98 | Bhu’t oes pin .»»| Bombay .. | Monthly --| Anandrao Ramohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. . 
99 | Bramhodaya a .»-| Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... ,..| Nera@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman); 61. 
100 | Chandanshu a eee! TAsgaon ... Ee Ue, tac «| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
101 } Chandrak4nt ee ...| Ohikodi ... ee 7. a ,...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| piwan Brahman) ; 40. 
102 |Chandrodaya .. ..|Chiplun... ...| Do. ...  «-| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
| Brahman); 40. 
103 | Chikitsak ... ive »»| Belgaum ve SOs yes | Abdi Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;|}600—7V0 

| 42. 
104 | Chitragupta eee m Karad . ,.. a ar on ose eas ee Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur ae ma 46 .»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chdandra- 100 
' seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
106 | Deshakdélavartam4n ...| Hrandol .. i ees ..| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Bréihman) ; 32. 
107 | Dharma... 20s ee, | ame ar. Oe Se we’ Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
| | Brahman) ; 48. 
108 | Dharwar Vritta ... eos} Dharwar ae ee ea .. | Sadashiv Hari Shahadne ; Hindu (Brihman) ... 800 


109 | Dny4in Sagar =... — wee | Kolhpur ve ee eee | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man); 4). 
110 | Hindu Punch _.... ...(Thane ... = ee er a ee reo en Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
Brahman); 37- 

111 | Jagadddarsh ie ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do. oe se Késhingth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 322 
pawan Brihman); 51. 
112 Jagvadhitechchhu ... sce| FOONE cis at 7 +. ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
wan Brahman) ; 74, 

; 113 | Jagatsum4ch4r_... voc | SOMO tes ia ee oe ...| Trimbak <A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
/ Prabhu) ; 40. 

114 | Kd) oe ae ...| Poona ... ee ee ...| Shivram Mahddev Parfinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,700 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 38. 
115 | Kalpatarnu ... oe -»-| Sholapur io: ee 4 o| Govind Narayan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 45. 
ae ..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
117 | Keral Kokil cat dea] DOMDAT ics ...| Monthly | Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj} 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
1)8 | Kesari ea .3e/ FOONS ,.. ..| Weekly ..- ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
119 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...|) Dhulia ... =...) Do... ..| Bhiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahinan) ; 26. 

120 | Khandesh Vaibhav _...| Do. ...  ...| Dow . — «.| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha| 600 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
121 | Lokamata. .,, sce ...| Vengurla a a i ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. 

122 | Muhdrdshtra Vritta  .,..|SAtdra ... at as ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
<a a. ..| K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 


116 Karmanuk an coe) POON Aces ana Do. 


123 | Moda Vritta ies coe | Wai 


124 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
girl), 


125 | Mumbai Vaibhav sd Bombay... oocl Dally -..,, ..»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. 


126 | Mumbai Vaibhav en ae ...| Weekly ... me do. wee} 1,250 


127 | Nagar Samfchér.,.. .-.| Ahmednagar ,..| Do. ... ...| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 


128 | NAsik Vritta .., enh” oe ek His. Eee ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 


129 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... | Nipani ... i ..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijéparkar; Hindu 80 

som Bréhman); 50. 
fman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Br4hman) ; 30. 

131 | Pandhari Bhushan -.| Pandharpur vo] 1 eee w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 75 


Brdhman) ; 38 
182 Pandkari Mitr& eee eee ‘Do. eee 


130 | Nydy Sindhu ,,, = =| Ahmednagar ...| Doe ... eee 


i: ae eee! Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 41. 
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MaritHi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav .. «| Poona ...  ..| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... tee ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bratman) ; 39. 
135 | Fratod ...- see --| Islampur wn Oe as | Ramchandra Ndriyan Kashalkar; Windu 300 
(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
186 | Raghav Bhushan... | Leola occ] DOs one | Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya. Mitr’ ose ...| Malegaon wl BO OG .».|Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
| 26. 
138 | Satya Sadan eos ...| Alibag ... ee! Do. woo} RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 200 
: man); 62. 
J39 | Satya’ Shodhak ... ooo} Ratnagiri a a .|| Hari Ndrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 
a Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Sh&hu Vijay ‘ie | Kolhapur ooo) DOW ->| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
’ man); 30. 
141 | Shold4pur Samachar soo| Sholapur Do. »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»«| Shrigonda eee] Do. eve 4 Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
143 | Shri Shahu ove ooo] SAtATA ove at. ey we) Vétuan Hari Dhavle > Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak ... evel Do. aes soo] DO, - ave | Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&éwan 150 
| Br&hman) ; 30. 
145 |Sumant ... eee oo-| Karad ee coe} Dio, ii soo, Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
tha Br&hman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilws on oo} Kolhapur mae: ae || Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidy4rthi ... oe oof Nandurhbar ...| Do, se | Sadaishiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdr .| Bombay ... -| Monthly... veo (CL) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni so ea 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gand Saéraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittasdr ... ove ooo] Wali eee ooo] Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brihman) ; ol. 
150 | Vritta Sudha eee coe] SAtAra cco ; Se ee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
' Brahman) ; 38. 
161 | VydpSri ..  o — ose Poona eer! Do. | Nana Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Braih- 400 
| man) ; 38. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... »-| Karéchi,,, ‘| Weekly ... «. Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
163 | Muin-ul-Islam — ove ie BS ee «| Do. eee’ Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan me 
 * ; 
154, | Sind Sudhar ooo ceo} D0e aoe +! Doo A Kh4anchand Rahumal; Hindu (Aimil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree... eee or ee. ere «| Do. “il Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Urpo. | 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal | «e| Bombay -**! Monthly ..| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
| (Sunni); 32. 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. e+e! Weekly oe 4 Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. | 
158 | Guru Ghantal Punch ee) Dow + ol fo. ... we in 
159 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oe] D0. coe 0! Daily xe «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 400 
Muhammadan ; 0. 
160 | Tejarati Gazette oe eve Do, ee see} Monthly... «| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad| —_§00 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deccan s+ — eve} Poona. +s) Wookly we «+-| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Muhammadan| 200 
. (Shaik); 35. ? | 
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Mara’THI AND Ka/NARESE. 


Chandrika ,,. Bagalkot Weekly es Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND URpU., 


163 | Champa@vati Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé&jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 86. 


| 
164 | Gulbarga Sam&char .»-| Gulbarga (do.) «+! Do. Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
4,5. 


] 
' 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz .| Bombay... Weekly... Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. . 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that. when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short @ (3] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—-d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Pericdicals. 


ali 
No. Name cf Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE, 
454 | A Lua ene eoe| Bombay ..| Weekly vr W6 ins oi 
GUJARATI. 
64a | Friend of India __...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly a ee aaa re 
70a | Kathidwar Samachar. Do. wt ih nels nbd eke ne 
MaARa’THI. 
Vydpir Samachar...) Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ws 000 eee 


N.B.—No. 37 has become a weekly since August 1904. No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Editor of No. 71 is the same 
as that of No. 60. The Editor of No. 59is Dr. Kaliindd4s Jaikisondés Desi, B.A., L. M. & S.; Hindu (Lid Bania); 30. Its 
circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased to exist. No. 146 has become a bi-weekly since August 1904. 
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Polities and the Public Administration. 


1, The fear of a foreign invasion from the North-West Frontier of India, 
which inspired the Indian Princes from the time of 
Comments on the publi- the incursions of Alexander, Babar and Timur, seems 
cation of General Kuropat- to he felt by even the mighty British Power, 
kin’s plan for the invasion of ; ee ‘ f | habilit . el 
India by Russia. 1ere 18 now, of course, no probability of wild 
Kesari (118), 9th Aug. hordes from Afghanistan, Tibet and Persia pouring 
into India through the Khyber and Bolan passes, 
but the British military officers arefully convinced that Russia, which has 
already acquired a considerable portion of Asia, desires to invade India and 
that she will carry out her design some day. This is the reason why the 
Government of India is throwing away millions of rupecs annually into the 
ditch of the North-West Frontier. The subsidy to the Amir of Kabul, the 
attempt to extend the road to Gilgit after depriving the ruler of Kashmir of 
his independence, the subjugation of the Afridis, the annexation of 
Baluchistan, the creation of a new Frontier Province, &c., are all the 
fruits of the policy of those who have the bugbear of the Russian invasion 
of Jndia on the brain. When it will be necessary for the people of India to 
defend their country, four to five crores of persons at the very least out of the 
total population of 30 crores will be ready to undertake the task, and before them 
not only Russia, but even the whole of Europe, cannot prevail. But English- 
men do not at all approve of this plan of defending India. English 
statesmen are naturally afraid that the employment of 10 or 15 lakhs of 
natives in the army and the training of Native Chiefs or Sardars from 
among Rajputs, Sikhs, Mahrattas, &c., to command troops will endanger the 
stability of British rule in India. At any rate, English oflicers cannot 
then act as high-handedly as they do now in carrying on the administration of 
the country. In other words, English statesmen are convinced that they 
cannot retain their hold upon India by imparting superior military instruction 
to natives. Under the Muhammadan regime this was not so. Even under 
the strict rule of Aurangzeb Rajput chieftains attained a rank and dignity 
in the army which no Indian can hope to attain at present. The policy 
of the British is quite different. They have removed every possibility of 
danger to their rule from natives by disarming them, by placing various 
restrictions upon the armies of Native Chiefs in the matter of equipment and 
supply of ammunition, by refusing admission to natives to the higher posts in 
the army and by a number of similar devices calculated to emasculate them 
and to render them quite effete. The only danger they have now,to guard azainst 
is that of a Russian invasion. Tor this they have raised a mixed army of 
natives and Europeans, but officered, so far as the higher and responsible 
posts are concerned, entirely by Europeans. ‘The Indian public complain 
that this policy is costly and undesirable because it is founded upon a distrust 
of natives, but no one heeds the public outcry. Nobody can see any limit ta 
the vigorous military preparations for opposing Russia. The despatch of 
Indian contingents for long periods for military service in China, Africa and 
other places clearly demonstrates that the present strength of the Indian army 
is more than is needed for keeping under check a disarmed population. 
But the ambition of the military authorities is not yet gratified and threatens to 
reach its climax under Lord Curzon’s regime, India’s money and troops 
are being freely used for the expansion of the British 4mpire, and both the 
Vicerov and the Secretary of State glory in the fact. Though India’s 
resources are thus availed of without hesitation by Government, there is 
no English statesman who counsels a policy of greater reliance upon 
natives for warding off the danger of Russian invasion. Our Native Chiefs 
are allowed to show their loyalty only by attending the Delhi Darbar. 
This is the only opportunity they get. If they seek any other opportu- 
nity or aspire to greater authority than they now possess, they are sure 
to draw down upon themselves the displeasure of Government, In short, the 
trend of British policy is to look upon the people of India with distrust, to keep 
them for ever in their present emasculated state and to preserve and expand 
British prestige in the East with the help of India’s men and money. Lord 
Curzon is strenuously striving to uphold this policy. Whether itis beneficial to 


a 
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the country or otherwise is a different question, which our rulers care not to. 
consider. The above reflections suggested themselves to us 1n consequence of 
the recent publication of General Kuropatkin’s plan for the invasion of India. 
[The paper here proceeds to summarise very briefly the main outlines of the plan, 
and observes:—We think the publication of this plan at the present juncture 
is very significant. The plan was drawn up apparently years ago, and there 
is no possibility of its being carried out now as General Kuropatkin is absorbed 
for the present in extricating himself from his difficult position in Manchuria. 
Such plans are usually drawn up by Powers whose frontiers are conterminous. 
The plans of the present Tibet expedition must have been lying in the Foreign. 
Office at Simla for years past. The drawing up of a plan by General Kuropatkin 
for the invasion of this country is thus not at all to be wondered at, nor 
does it appear to have been unearthed recently by some Englishman in 
defiance of Russian censorship. Why should it then have been published just 
now when Lord Curzon isin England? Wedonot say that the publication 
was inspired either by His Lordship or the Indian Government. It must 
probably have been published by some men in England who try to shape 
their conduct in accordance with the known policy of Government. Perhaps. 
the publication has something to do with the demand which the Indian Govern- 
ment is said to have made for the increase of Imperial Service troops. The 
demand is utterly unjust and oppressive and thorougly opposed to the treaties. 
with the Native Chiefs. ‘The Gaekwar has already assigned territory fora military 
contingent, and the Nizam ceded Berar fora similar purpose, and recently 
an arranvement has been come to by which he will never get it back. Have 
the Chiefs any voice in filling the posts of officers in the Imperial Service 
regiments ? The Government of India want the Chiefs only to pay the cost 
of maintaining the troops and require even the power of enlistment to rest with 
them. In short, they require the country’sarmy to be increased, but at other 
peoples’ cost. They have, it is understood, even served some Chiefs with notices. 
for increasing their Imperial Service troops. They want to ride rough-shod 
over the treaties with Native Chiefs in order to attain their object, and the 
object of publishing Kuropatkin’s plan at this juncture seems to be to create 
a favourable opinion in England for increasing the Indian garrison. We 
cannot, of course, be very positive about this, but the suggestion of the Aga. 
Khan in the Viceregal Council, the hint given to Native Chiefs for an increase 
of Imperial Service troops and the publication of Kuropatkin’s plan cannot be 
a& mere accidental coincidence. We can safely assert that the publication of 
Kuropatkin’s plan will be made use of to enforce, if not to confirm, the British 
policy referred to above.| 


2, Before the Russo-Japanese war Japan was scarcely taken notice of by 


the rest of the world. But the victories recently 
Prospects of India being won by her against such a powerful rival as Russia 
sega by the mise Of has attracted to it the attention of the whole world 
Kil (114), 12th Aug. including India. But there is a vast difference | 
i between the attention paid by other nations and India 
to Japan. European nations do not expect anything from Japan. But our 
attention towards Japan is mingled with hope. When Japan triumphed over 
China in 1895 we did not look upon her so wistfully as now, because ten years 
ago our condition was much betier than at present. ‘I'he Congress was then in a 
flourishing condition, and the people still hoped that Government would not turn 
a deaf ear to their prayers. Plague and famine had not made havoc amon 
the population, Government had not yet passed terrible and stringent laws. 
There existed a good understanding between Government andthe people. Many 
hoped that Government, instead of adopting a high-handed policy, would graut 
political rights to the people and promote technical education and commerce. 
But all these things have proved to be empty dreams during the decade fol- 
lowing the year 1895. During this period the majority of the people have become - 
convinced that Government would not give them anything, and thatif they 
wanted to obtain anything they should trust to their own exertions, ‘They have 
also begun to think that in order to effect their political regeneration they must 
first make progress in the industrial arts. ‘The triumphs of Japan have inspired 
the Indians with hopes of their future rise. They think that they should go 
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to Japan or other foreign countries for acquiring technical education, and funds 
have been and are being raised for that purpose. Our young men should avail 
themselves of these and go to foreign countries instead of remaining idle gt 
home. 


3. It is a moot question whether India has been conquered by England 
7 or has voJuntarily acknowledged the latter’s suzerainty, 
Can India hope to rise to but there is no doubt that it is imperatively the duty 
a iy _ «oe 64) for Of the British rulers of India to bring about the 
ei saat regeneration of the subject population. The loyalty 
: of the Indians towards the British Government is 
now beyond dispute, but it is regrettable that despite this the British should 
allow them to grovel in a state of helplessness and impotency. Itisa pity thata 
nation that had once attained tke pinnacle of civilization and prosperity should 
now be reduced to such a woeful plight. The relation between a ruler and his 
subjects resembles that between father and son, but the British rulers of 
India do not feel themselves bound to the ruled by any such tie. Japan 
is at present staggering humanity by her military and naval achievements, 
and this is because she has been a self-governing nation and the Mikado’s 
interests are completely identified with those of his subjects, When can India 
hope to attain to such a proud position? If the Government so desire it, they 
can within less than a quarter century raise India to the level of Japan, 
But this is a vain hope, for in India the officials are all-in-al], and the subjects 
have no voice in the administration, Such an anomalous syste of govern- 
ment exists nowhere else in the world. 


4. In some respects the Hindus closely resemble the Japanese, but in others 
| they differ as widely as the poles. Like the Hindus, 
A comparison between the the Jananese are gentle, peace-loving and good-natur- 
Japanese and the Hindus, F dt] lice’ 3 te of th ' ion h 
Arydvart (95), 6th Aug.  ©4, and the religious sentiments of the two races about 
the next world are identical. Here the points of resem- 
blance cease, while those of diiference emergeinto prominence. Kvery Japanese 
is deeply imbued with the spirit of independence, and his love for his native 
land is so profound that he will readily make any sacrifice to maintain its dignity 
and promote its welfare. He is energetic and diligent, unmoved by adversity 
and unflinching in danger. He is withal more practical and less given 
to talk. Kvery one, from the Emperor down to the common peasant, is 
fired with patriotic zeal and holds his life cheap when national independence is 
at stake. ‘he Hindu, on the other hand, is feeble and effete, sunk in sloth and 
indifferent to the best interests of his country. He talks much and does 
little and is irresolute when confronted with danger. He is lamentably want- 
ing in patriotism, and selfishness is a predominant feature in his character. He 
will submit without grumbling to any lot, however hard and unbearable, and 
will make no exertion to improve it. Sectional differences amongst the Hindus 
are so great that they come in the way of their united action to improve their 
common lot, whereas there is a wonderful unity of thought and action amongst 
the Jananese, which is the key to their present greatness. 


5. *Lhassa has at last been reached by the British mission, and ‘a 
ie force carrying the flag of the British Emperor of 
The began India looks upon the gleaming roofs of the Palace 
woo wash of the Dalai Lama.’ ‘The Yimes of India, with 
. other Anglo-Indian contemporaries, takes pride in 
the achievement. We look upon the whole affair from beginning to end 
as ‘foolish’ and ‘ vainglorious’—almost an act of brigandage. Of course, 
we admire the undaunted leaders of the mission and the men who followed in 
their train, but we sincerely abhor the policy that prompted the expedition. The 
Tibetans have proved themselves to be a harmless, peaceful people, intensely 
devoted to the religion they follow. As the blue-books show they were ever 
willing to come to terms and to abide by the terms of the conventions 
they had entered into with Great Britain, But Lord Curzon entertained the 
burning desire to write his name large on Asia, of course in letters of blood, 
so he was determined that the mystery should be solved, and he has solved it 
with India’s money and Tibet’s blood. He has now fully justified his claim 
to be entitled the Karl of Lhassa and Marquis of Massacre.”’ 
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6. The Tibet Mission has at last succeeded, with the help of Indian 

: troops and India’s money, in tearing off the veil 

Kesart (118), Sth Aug. = from the city of Lhassa as desired by Lord Curzon, 
his countrymen and Europeans generally! The news of the safe arrival 
of the Mission at Lhassa will gladden the heart of Lord Curzon exceedingly |! 
The British Cabinet will also feel delighted because they have at their disposal 
the services of a statesman like Lord Curzon in securing the wild yak of Tibet as 
a prey to the British lion with the help of the Bengal panther! But who can 
describe the feelings of Asiatics, and especially of the Buddhist nations whose 
religion is professed by one-half of mankind, on learning that the British have 
forced their entry into the holy Buddhist city? The Dalai Lama is now 
completely at the mercy of the British, who will exact any terms they like from 
him and begin to flourish the torch of Western civilisation, as declared by Lord 
Curzon, in that land of beggars and Buddhist priests. The poor rayats of 
India will have to contribute the expenses of this holy enterprise, which were 


originally estimated at 45 lakhs of rupees, but are now expected to amount to 
1 crore and 35 lakhs, 


7. ‘Colonel Younghusband has at last reached Lhassa, only to find it 
a Spectator (6), Jeth Why should the Phyling have insisted upcn entering 
: , the Holy City ? Would not a treaty signed a mile 
outside the sacred precincts have been as valid as one signed at the Dalai 
Lama’s Court? It is difficult to account for Colonel Younghusband’s march 
through the streets of Lhassa, except on the supposition that he wanted to satisfy 
his curiosity, He was warned, he was entreated, not to desecrate the sacred 
ground, as the Tibetans would regard it: he way assured that the Dalai Lama 
would die of the shock to his feelings. But the gallant Colonel would sympathise 
with none of such sentiments. At Guru he asked the Tibetan general to quote 
chapter and verse to show why a Phyling should not enter the land of the 
Lamas. We speak with horror of Sultan Muhammad’s destruction of idols. 
All idols are not visible, From the telegrams received from newspaper corres- 
pondents one may fairly infer that in the estimation of the Lamas the head of 
the British mission is as much an idol-breaker as some of the fanatical conquerors 
of Hindustan, though we are prepared to believe that Colonel Younghusband 
was not conscious of doing anything barbarous, and indeed he promised not to 
enter the monasteries unless fired upon from them.’ 


8. The Hindu Punch publishes a letter to the following effect pur- 
porting to describe the doings of a highway man :— 


Tibet expedition compared J have for a long time followed successfully the 


atl predatory raid of yofession of a highway man. If I meet a man 
Hod, Poach (110), 10th on the way, Lrob him of everything he possesses, 
Aug. and if he makes very humble entreaties, I return to 


him a very small portion of the plunder, whereb 


he is Jed to entertain a very high opinion of my sense of justice. Of late I 


have exchanged my former occupation for that of open dacoities at other people’s 
houses. At present lam thinking of capturing a fine place in a forest just 
near my house, but a little out of the way. The place is so beautiful that it 
may be called a second paradise, and the thought of possessing it recurs 
often and often to my mind. ‘lhe owner of the place is an insigrificant creature, 
spending his whole time in divine worship. Sometimes I consider it unfair to 
persecute this good man and to rob him of his mansions and gardens, But this 
thought is promptly banished from my mind by my natural propensities. The 
people living about the place are favourable to my plan. ‘The pious owner of 
the place, however, entirely disapproves of my design, but what is the 
good of minding his opinion? I have already sent one of my leaders to. the 
pious man, and he will most probably accomplish my object. I have instruct- 
ed him to win over the servants of the owner by means of specious promises, 
[The same paper elsewhere makes the following remarks about the Tibet 
mission :—The Tibet mission after seeing the golden domes of the Lama’s 
monasteries at Lhassa will return to India. One result of the mission is that 
India has been saddled with its cost amounting to one crore and 35 lakhs of 
rupees. Hearing that Colonel Younghusband (young husband) was going to 


deserted by the one person whom he wanted most. 
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enter Lhassa, the Dalai Lama has fled no one knows where. We do not know 
how long this game of blind man’s buff will continue. The pursuit of the Dalai 
Lama by the young husband will resemble that of the sage Shuka by the nymph 
Rambha, It is said that the Dalai Lama will be able to remain in his hiding 
place for three years, Moreover, there are ten thousand armed Lamas in 
Lhassa. Will the mission now finish its work or is the present hubbub to 
continue indefinitely ? Ifa young husband spends India’s money on a honey- 
moon in Tibet, who can call him to account? Lord Curzon (curse on), too, is 
making specious statements before the English people, We think that the 
mission will after all end ina fiasco, If the host be not at home, how can 
the intruding guest be received with, hospitality? The mission will do well, 
in our opinion, to retrace its steps in safety to India. } 


9, ‘The more vehement the assertions of Lord Curzon’s critics in India 
that his administration has been a failure and is 
Appreciation of ord unpopular with all classes, the more the honours 
“7 in Kingland. that are showered upon him in England and the praises 
ast and West (3) for a oe ; 
how. that are sung of him in the English press. The 
contrast is very instructive, Great Britain wants 
to be greater and greater, and whoever olfers to advance the policy of 
expansion becomes an idol of the British, however mucha small minority 
may protest against the increasing responsibilities of a bloated Empire. India 
is not a conquering country and does not feel flushed at other people’s 
conquests. We kcep onsermonising coldly and phuosophically about the wicked- 
ness of war and the extravagance of expeditions. Domestic reforms are indeed 
needed to make a prosperous and contented Empire, but has not Lord Curzon 
appointed so many Commissions of enquiry to remedy defects and introduce re- 
forms? Has he been a lotus-eater, careless of the affairs of the millions 
committed to his charge? Do not his speeches breathe a high sense 
of duty and a consuming enthusiasm for his work? Are the British people 
to ery down a man of such calibre and such devotion to duty, one of the ablest 
men they could spare, merely because he does not dance to the tune of the 
people who will not be happy unless they get everything they want? Do the 
British people get all they want? Then, why should others? Such, we may 
imagine, is the under-current of ratiocination coursing through the mental 
depths of the average Britisher, whois too much occupied with his own little 
grievances to think of the ills that are said to afflict others. It is reported 
that Lord Curzon was invited to attend a meeting of the Cabinet, and Mr, 
Balfour’s speech in the House of Commons on the defence of the Indian frontier 
may be assumed to be based on the brief supplied to him by the eminent 
authority on Asian politics, who is to carry out the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government on the spot. Lord Curzon, however, has not utilised his opportunity 
merely to enlist more support for his foreign policy; he has urged upon the 


British public the injustice of sacrificing Indian interests to the good of the. 


governing country. In theory such a selfish policy is condemned commonly 
enough even in England—at least ‘on the floor of the House of Commons and 
of the Upper House. It isin the practice that opinions so woefully differ, 
Constant dinning of the high principle into the ears of the British public, 
especially of men of eminence and influence, cannot fail to produce some 
appreciable effect,” | 


10, ‘Ever since Lord Curzon went to England for his short holiday there 

has been no dearth of newspaper articles reviewing 

Public criticismin England the achievements of his five years administration. 
re were Curzon’s Indian Most of these articles have been extremely depre- 
° Wakedita (OF 7th Aug catory. Mr. Alfred Loway writing in India has 
7 struck the golden mean, and though he condemns all 

Lord Curzon’s supposed achievements of great imperialistic significance, he does 
so in a sober and dispassionate manner. He asks three questions, the most 
important of which is ‘ Hasthe country really increased in material ‘prosperity P ’ 
and answers all of them in the negative. It is the constant boast of Lord 
Curzon that India has made satisfactory progress in material prosperity 
during his Sultanic regime. We do not know how Lord Curzon can at all lay 
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claim to this high pretension. To all observers India has recently passed 
through an unprecedented series of calamities which have left the country 
stranded high and dry on the rocks of poverty and bankruptcy. True, there 
have been enormous surpluses in the State coffers, but these surpluses can 
never be taken as positive indications of national prosperity. They only show 
that even in years of famine and pestilence the Government rigidly exacts its 
revenue from the rayats. Lord Curzon may harp on his vain boast of having 
improved the material condition of India, but it will hardly carry conviction 
to the minds of impartial observers even in England,” 


11. ‘In the course of the last week Lord Curzon made two speeches in 
_.._* England, one at Derby and the other at the United 
Lord Curzon’s public utter- Clybh, London. In both he tried to impress upon his 
ances in England. . : . Teor 
Mahritta (9), 7th Aug. audience the peculiar character of the Indian adminis- 
tration....... He called on his hearers and indirectly on 
all English politicians not to make India a sport of party politics, and said that he 
would like to see the British Parliament totally oblivious of all the duties 
it owes to the Indian people in order to keep the Indian administration 
maintained in a high state of efficiency. In India itself educated pablic opinion, 
as voiced forth at the annual Congresses and Conferences, is entirely in favour 
of the extension of constitutional methods of government and would like to see 
the British Parliament exercising more direct control over the bureaucracy in 
India. but Lord Curzon is evicently the prophet of a different gospel. Accord- 
ing to his contention the best method of governing this country must necessarily 
be despotic. Of course, this despotism will be a civilized and enlightened one, 
But despotic governments, whether they are civilized or uncivilized, finally end in 
curtailing the liberties of the people. We donot know what inherent defect there 
is in the very temperament of the Indian people, which should for ever disen- 
title them to the rights and privileges of Parliamentary Government.......... 
If Lord Curzon only wanted to impress his audience with the necessity of 
keeping India for ever in ignorance, he has certainly succeeded beyond expecta- 
tions. He starts with the assumption that a despotic government is best 
suited to Indian conditions, and that a Parliamentary or constitutional 
government would finally end in the disappearance of English supre- 
macy in India, In former times India may have all along been under 
despotic Government. But is that a sufficient justification for always deny- 
ing to the Indian people the benefits of Parliamentary Government? We 
do not believe that the Indian people are congenitally incapable of appreciating 
the advantages of Parliamentary Governwent. We have the glaring instance 
of Japan, where a people, who for centuries were under the despotism of 
medizeval feudalism, have suddenly adopted a constitution and made startling 
progress under the altered conditions and have become a standing wonder to 
the world of political observers. India also is every day becoming tit and ready 
fora constitutional government. It is a libel on the good sense and ‘under- 
standing of the educated Indians that they should be held incapable of appreciat- 
ing the benefits of constitutional government-even after they have been brought 
into contact with it for nearly a century. When the leaders of the Congress party 
have just begun to talk of ‘ practical self-government’ by means of continued 
and unwearied agitation in England and India Lord Curzon is to the fore 
with his gospel of despotism. We, Indians, of course, look to the British House 
of Commons for redressing our manifold grievances. Lord Curzon, however, is 
calling on the political parties in England not to mind what is going on in India, 
but to give absolutely unfettered powers of administrative control to the Viceroy, 
who will dealin any way he likes with the destinies of the vast population 
of the Indian continent. Whatever control the Secretary of State at present 
exercises over the Indian administration is of the flimsiest character. The Viceroy 
for all practical purposes is supreme, and the British House of Commons does 
not take any lively interest in Indian matters. ......... But if Lord Curzon’s 
advice finds any favour with public men in England, Parliament henceforward will 
be more and more estranged from all Indian questions, and the dream of ardent 
Indian politicians will meet with a cruel disappointment. Many English states- 
men in by-gone days used to assure the Indian people that the sole object of the 
English in holding India in subjection was to educate the Indians in the methods. 
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of constitutional Government, and as soonas they became fit by education to em- 
bark on the heavy responsibilities of practical self-government the governing race 
would slowly withdraw from the country and leave here only an irreducible mini- 
mum of white men, who wou!d do all that was necessary to maintain the English 
supremacy over the Indian soil. Of course, all these pious assurances were 
mere platitudes which were intended to impress the guileless Indians with the 
unprecedented magnanimity of our Western conquerors. Nowadays it is 
seldom that we see even such idle boasts seriously put forward by responsible 
English statesmen. Viceroys and responsible statesmen are now boidly awaken- 
ing us to the reality of the intentions of the foreign government, and they are 
expressly saying and demonstrating that Indians have already reached the 
utmost measure of self-government that is possible under a foreign rule, and 
that it is sheer folly and gross ingratitude on their part to be clamouring for a 
larger share in the administration of the country when the alien rulers have 
done all that could be done to encourage and patronise native talent by giving 
them subordinate appointments in the various departments of the State.” 


12. Lord Curzon’s speeches at Derby and the United Club, London, 
yee breathe a spirit of egoism rather than of statesman- 
iid veniaeec we te thinks that his policy of governing 
India is the best, and that in a steadfast adherence to it alone lie the best 
interests of this country and of England. He wants unfettered liberty of 
action for the Government of India, and that Parliament should blindly 
sanction its doings, if it desires that British rule in India should endure. 
In fact, he claims acarte blanche for himself and his successors in the 
Indian administration, If Lord Curzon wants power for himself, does not the 
Parliament require it, too? Itis not to be supposed that it will consent to 
delegate its authority to others in spite of the persuasive eloquence of Lord 
Curzon. fiven now the Government of India is practically supreme; so we 
are not so much concerned as to whether the Viceroy or the British Parliament 
hold the strings of power. The question of prime importance in our eyes Is 
whether those Indians who by their education, wealth and abilities are regarded as 
the leaders of the people are to have any voice in the conduct of the admini- 
stration or whether they are only to be employed as clerks and sepoys. Lord 
Curzon has already declared that the acquisition of political rights will do no good 
to the Indians. So his pompous boast about India being a “living factor of the 
Empire ” and “ asacred trust ” in the hands of England is utterly hollow. It may 
have an air of novelty with the British public, but the Indians are thoroughly tired 
of listening to such high-sounding platitudes. There is a strange contrast between 
these pompous professions of magnanimity and the actual deeds of Lord Curzon. 
The same is found to be the case with modern European statesmen! If the 
Indians are loyai, why pass repressive enactments like the law of sedition and 
the Official Secrets Act? Why not allow a fair and free opportunity to the 
Native Chiefs to serve India and the Empire? Why not employ them in the 
higher grades of military service? ar-sighted emperors like Akbar availed 
themselves of the loyalty of their feudatories inthis manner, But Lord Curzon’s 
Government chooses to follow a different policy altogether. 


13. Though we have elsewhere stated that the play of Hamlet is now 
Ril (114), 12th Aug. being enacted in India, we musi say that the Indians 
| are not so vindictive as Hamlet. They are not 
puzzled by Hamlet’s problem of “to be or not to be.” They do not prefer death 
to disgrace, but are enjoying themselves merrily. Even our rulers have latterly 
begun to show great soticitude for the people, If ouly they will continue to do 
so, the feeling of estrangement which at present separates them from us will 
disappear. . Kindness begets a feeling of unity, and the missionaries are striving 
to remove the estrangement between Englishmen, who are driving the car of 
administration, and the Indians who are being crushed beneath its wheels. Are 
not the missionaries converting us to the faith of our rulers? Besides, are not 
we, too, aping the diet, costume and fashions of our rulers? If these different 
processes of unification go on sufficiently long, the gulf of separation is bound 
to be bridged over. Lord Curzon feels no doubt on this score. In his public 
speeches in England he referred to the Indian administration as being ao organism 
in vigorous adolescence and notin a moribund condition. He is confident, 
con 542—9 
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too, of the stability of British rule in India. But his confidence does not rest 
on a sound basis, for in India so many diverse forces are in motion that their 
resultant cannot be determined. In his speech Lord Curzon alluded to the 
apprehensions ever present in the minds of British administrators, From this it 
seems that whatever Englishmen say outwardly they have inward misgivings 
as to the stability of British rule in India. His Lordship indulged in tall talk 
about Indian loyalty and made a specious defence of the costly pageant at 


Delhi. He quoted figures to show that India with her three hundred millions 


of population spent less upon her Emperor’s coronation than Great Britain 
with a population of forty millions spent in crowning her King. Is it not 
ungrateful to charge Lord Curzon with extravagance? ‘I'he ingenious mani- 
pulation of statistics will, however, be soon apparent to any one. Is.the 
average income of the British the same as that of the Indians? Are the 
people of the two countries being treated alike in all respects? If not, is it 
not natural to conclude that selfishness guides British policy. Lord Curzon 
defended his policy of sending a Mission to Tibet by resorting to fallacious 
arguments and shed some crocodile tears over the bloodshed in that country. 
The Mission has reached Tibet. Sketches of the golden dome of the Dalai Lama’s 
monastery have also been published, but the sheets of gold covering the dome 
have not yet been taken down for being weighed. It is very necessary to 
let the world know the total weight of the sheets of gold. 


14, Several of our English and Anglo-Indian contemporaries are wont to 
speak in culogistic terms of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
regime, while His Lordship himself seems to take 
special delight in trumpeting forth his own praises 
whenever he finds an opportunity to do so. In his public utterances he makes 
frequent reference to the marked improvement said to have been effected 
in India during the term of his Viceroyalty. But in our opinion this vaunted 
prosperity is merely a figment of the imagination and is intended to conceal 
the real state of things from the knowledge of the British public. We concur 
with Mr. Alfred Loway in thinking that Lord Curzon’s Indian administration 
has proved a signal failure. Itis a pure misrepresentation of facts on the 
part of His Lordship to say that famine and plague have produced no baneful 
effect on the material progress of the country. liven the official reports empha- 
tically refute the above statement, inasmuch as we find due note taken therein 
of the acute distress prevailing at present in the country. It is a fallacy to infer 
that the country is prosperous because there has been a remarkable increase 
of deposits in the savings banks or because the Exchequer shows large sur- 
pluses. The latter may be attributed to increased taxation and the rigidity 
with which taxes are collected from the people, while the former may be 
accounted for by the natural desire of the people to avail themselves of a safe 
method of investing their savings, 


Native Opinion (39), 10th 
Aug, 


15. Commenting vpon tle public utterances of Lord Curzon in England 
the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—He who has carefully 
watched the career of Lord Curzon in India can alone 
form an estimate of His Lordship’s administration, 
and a diligent reader of the native papers can say at once whether that estimate 
is favourable or otherwise, It is natural for a statesman like Lord Curzon, 
who is so ambitious of power and authority, to condemn Parliamentary control 
over Indian affairs, But we fail to see any limit to the arbitrary doings of 
indian officials if once the Parliamentary control over Indian affairs is taken away, 


Dnyan Prakash (86), 11th 


ug. 


for, despite the exercise of this control at present, we hear of such lamentable 


episodes as the Tibetan expedition, the detention of the Natu Brothers as State 
prisoners and the passing of such strange cnactments as the Official Secrets 
Act. If any foreigner hears of the praises which are being showered in 
profusion upon Lord Curzon in England, he will conclude that His Lordship is 
either a celebrated hero like Nelson or Wellington, or a consummate statesman 
like Burke or Pitt. But we wonder what remarkable performance has been 
achieved by Lord Curzon to deserve all the encomiums which are now being 
showered upon him. In truth, he has by some of his odious acts sown 
the seeds of disaffection throughout the country, while he has done nothing 
practical by way of promoting the welfare of India beyond appointing a few 
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Commissions. On the contrary, he has squandered lakhs of rupees on the 
Tibetan expedition and the empty State pageant at Delhi. He has even acted 
contrary to his own professions by introducing the European element into some of 
the Native States. So far from encouraging the development of native art he has 
employed European agency for the ercction of the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
Such has been the character of his Viceroyalty. His intimate friends alone ean 
know in what direction he has displayed that consummate statesmanship for 
which they give him credit. Perhaps the paucity of politicians of commanding 
talents in the ranks of the Tory party may serve to explain the extravagant 
panegyrics poured with a liberal hand upon Lord Curzon, 


16. Lord Curzon’s utterances in England are not likely to rehabilitate 
the confidence in him which his general policy has 
more thanimpaired. is vindication of the Tibetan 
expedition will carry conviction to no dispassionate 
mind, and one almost feels that Lord Curzon’s protest ayainst India being drawn 
into the vortex of party politics is only a strategic move for diverting the atten- 
tion of the British public from the events that are taking place in Tibet and from 
the criticism which his measures and policy have called forth both in India and 
England. When Lord Curzon insists on continuity of policy, docs he mean that 
Lord Lytton’s heartless blunders should have been repeated by his successors and 
that his own ‘ peaccful mission’ should be revived in some other shape by future 
Viceroys?.......... Lord Curzon is opposed to Parliamontary interference in gov- 
erning “India, and for very good reasons. It 1s very inconvenient to have to sub- 
mit ‘ peaceful missions’ to Parliamentary scrutiny at the very outset and t be 
called upon to make a halt in frontier enterprises. If Lord Curzon’s principle were 
acted upon, it would mean that Viceroys are in future to exercise ths power of 
absolute autocrats.......... Lord Curzon has proclaimed India as the greatest 
constituent of the British Empire. In his speech at the United Club he ‘wanted 
all parties to recognise India as an organic factor of, and not a troublesome append. 
age to, the Imperial system. All this sounds very well on paper. But what is 
actually the place India occupies in the British Empire? No doubt Lord 
Curzon is against favouring the interests of Great Britain at the expense of 
India. But the only straivhtforward answer to the above question would 
be that India has so far been systematically used by England as her fat 
milch-cow, and that so far as the status of the Indian population is concerned, 
it is that of a helpless subject people who have seareely any right to be heard 
in tho decision of some of the gravest questions upon which the welfare of 
millions so much depends. Lord Curzon is mistaken in believing that Indians 
are still so profoundly ignorant as to allow themselves to be misled by fine and 
high-sounding phrases. ‘That time is gone long since, and Indians will persist 
in “demanding that performance shall not be divorced from promise before they 
are called upon to acquiesce in the justice of the sontiments to which he gave 
expression in the speech.” 


17, “At the United Club dinner in honourof Lord Curzon the Premier 
paid is Lordship a glowing tribute..,..,.... In his 
reply Lord Curzon drew the picture of an ideal party 
which would ronder India her due and never favour Britain at the expense 
of Indis. Well, the ‘Tories with whom Lord Curzon has chosen to cast in his 
lot are not certainly the ideal party painted by Lord Curzon, whatever else they 
may be. They have been known again and again to offer up India as a burnt 
offering before the Moloch of British jingoism and lust. Led Curzon thinks 
that if “tho British leave India it will tall to pieces like a house of cards. ‘his is 
scarcely any compliment tothe British, who have already held this country 
under peaceful subjection for over a century and a half. Are we to under- 
stand that after all these long years of apprenticeship under Great Britain India 
is still unable to govern herself ? 


18. ‘So much has already been said in disparagement of the Delhi Darbar 

i iit tl al that we cannot but feel extremely reluctant to 
the Delhi Darbar in his say anything that might seem to add to the chorus of 
speech at Guildhall. denunciation that still rends the air. But since Lord 
Jém-e-Jumshed (28), 9th Curzon himself is still in a mood to quarrel with his 
Aug., Eng, cols. critics on the subject and to strain every nerve, as it 


Gujardtt (19), Tth Aug,, 
Eng. cols. 


Phenia (12), 1Uth Aug, 
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were, to produce fresh arguments in favour of holding the Darbar and to justify the 
expenditure which has been denounced—not altogether without reason—in certain 
quarters, we might be forgiven if we refer to it once again by way of pointing out 
how even so intelligent and sagaciousa statesman as Lord Curzon unconsciously 
resorts to common claptrap while defending his official acts. ‘I know,’ said 
His Excellency, on the occasion of receiving the Freedom of the City of London, 
‘it has been the fashion to deride that great ceremony at Delhi as a vast 
and unprofitable display. My Lord Mayor, if we spent about as much, 
and I do not think we spent more, in crowning the Emperor of 300,000,000 as 
you spent here in crowning the King of 42,000,000, I do not consider that we 
need reproach ourselves very much for what we did.’ This British population of 
42 millions is, of course, very little to compare with Indian population of 300 
millions, but what an idea to suppose that the latter can afford to spend even half 
as much as the former on such pageants or, indeed, any other public function ? 
What is the wealth of these 500 millions of India, what is the revenue of the 
country, compared with that of the 42 millions of Great Britain? How mislead- 
ing to use such an argument!.......... Really, the cost of the Delhi Darbar 
cannot be justified by such fallacious arguments as the one Lord Curzon has 
employed.”’ 
19, “The announcement that Reuter made yesterday that His Majesty the 
ene , King had approved the re-appointment of Lord 
biate ie Yun @ Curzon as Views) of India will be received by all 
India. thoughtful people of India with anything but delight. 
Oriental Review (11), 10th A thrill of disappointment and chagrin at the news will 
suntisty Bah Fe ae through the length and breadth of this country. 
se - We had hoped against hope that India might be spared 
the infliction of a further regime of one of the most re-actionary Viceroys 
it has been her misfortune to have. But His Majesty’s Government has 
been pleased to inflict upon the voiceless and helpless people of this 
country a second Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, though all over India an 
earnest desire was expressed that he may not be sent back. His Lordship will 
probably return to India in the middle of October, and we hear that some of the 
hangers-on of the Government are busy moving the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration to present His Excellency with an address of welcome. Welcome! 
He will be anything but welcomed, and we trust that the Municipal Councillors 
wili not be persuaded to go against the wishes of the people in the matter,” 
[The Bombay Panch Bahddur also disapproves of Lord Curzon’s impending re- 
version to the Viceroyalty of India, which, it says, threatens to be 2 veritable 
curse to the Indians under the disguise of a blessing. It warns Native States to 
be extremely cautious in their dealings with Government during Lord Curzon’s 
extended regime when might, in its opinion, is sure to prevail against right. | 


20. Lord Curzon’s reversion to the Viceroyalty of India cannot be contem- 
sie plated with equanimity by the Indian public. His five 
Bombay Samichar (60), ears’ regime in India proved retrograde and reaction- 
llth Aug.; Jain (68), 7th * ys “4 , 
Ang.; | Akhbér-i-Soudigar ry, and it isno wonder that the Indians are in no mood 
(88), 10th Aug. to welcome him back to their country. Weonly hope 
that his extended regime will be marked by a pro- 
gressive and liberal spirit in the administration of the country, and that he will 
endeavour to retrieve his reputation by tackling the remaining tasks of his 
Viceroyalty, viz., Railway and Police reform and the separation ot judicial from 
executive functions, in a sympathetic and statesmanlike spirit. [The Jazz also 
expresses regret at Lord Curzon’s impending return to India. It charges Lord 
Curzon with defying public opinion in India and betraying the interests of the 
country, and adds that a comparison between the regime of Akbar and Aurangzeb 
ought to teach British statesmen what is the best policy to be pursued towards 
a conquered people. The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar, on the other hand, hails Lord 
Curzon’s re-appointment to the Indian Viceroyalty with unbounded delight. | 


21. Ifwe cast a glance at our country we find it reduced toa strange plight. 

Gloom and despair seem to pervade the land and no 

Poze be See ene one seems to know any way to lift the country from 
Oo e people o ndia ; LP ‘ | 

towards their British rulers, tS Present degraded condition. 1n official documents 

Kal (114), i2th Aug. the country is represented as rich, but the eazthen 


pots in the rayats’ hut reveal a state of misery. No 
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one is happy except Europeans. There are festive celebrations in India like 
those of the Jubilee and the Coronation, but these are got up by Englishmen and 
natives feel no real joy in them. When they reflect upon the true significance of 
these celebrations, sorrow enters their hearts. India is said to be happy, but she 
isnot reallyso. Her arts are said to receive encouragement, but as a matter of fact 
her artisans are driven to the verge of starvation. Why should this be so? On 
deep reflection it will appear that the prime cause of India’s miserable condi- 
tion is the unnatural presence of Englishmen in India. The country resembles a 
vast body. If something unwholesome enters the body, it destroys its health ; so 
Englishmen have gradually occupied India and spoilt the normal condition of 
the country. They profess to introduce reforms into the country, but these do 
not produce any salutary effect. Mad the country now been under an indigenous 
ruler like Shivaji or the Peshwa, and had he exerted himself for the welfare of the 
country as the British are doing, the country would no doubt have been in a 
better condition, and the attitude of the people towards the ruling authority would 
also have been quite different from what itisnow. Our Enzlish rulers ara after all 
an alien people. They can never hide their alien character, and this defect ren- 
ders them unfit at every step for governing the country justly and impartially. 
So long as the Indians are feeble, there will not be a serious outsry in the country 
against the alien character of its rulers. But this state of things will not last for 
long. A body cannot continue to be sound after a poison has entered it. The 
relation of Indians to their British rulers resembles that of Hamlet’s mother to his 
uncle in Shakespeare’s play, ‘The uncle did not mean to do serious harm to the 
prince; he only wanted his mothcr and wished that Hamlet shouid be content 
with coarse fare. But this injustice was not long tolerated in tho capital of 
Denmark. It is one of nature’s healthy laws that no injustice is allowed to con- 
tinue long. Hamlet’s uncle professed affection towards the prince, and the latter, 
too, showed outward obedience to him, ‘The same is true of Englishmen and 
natives. The relations between the two are utterly unnatural and insincere. 
Englishmen pretend zealous solicitude for the welfare of their Indian subjects, 
and the latter in return make a show of mock loyalty towards them. Hach 
party fully suspects the sincerity of the other, but outwardly maintain loving and 
friendly relations. The pecple have no faith whatever in the so-called beneticent 
measures of Government, ‘The people thoroughly distrust the institutions the 
Government have introduced into the country. The speeches delivered by 
elected Councillors in the Legislative Council excite universal ridicule in native 
circles. Even the Councillors themselves secretly realize the utter futility of 
their carefully prepared orations. 'here are those among us who flatter Euro- 
peans by presenting them with farewell addresses or raising memorials in their 
honour when they die. They even hanker after titles and decorations at the 
hands of their rulers, but spurn the givers of those titles and know inwardly 
that the whole thing is a delusion anda mockery. They have no faith in Brifish 
methods and British institutions. All are convinced that the means are not 
effective for the attainment of the end in view. A resolute mind is essential 


for attaining an object. Such resolution arises from trust. This trust, which | 


is the basis of all great achievements, does not exist amongst us; such absence of 
trust prognosticates the end of all falschood. When the mind once grasps that 
the whole thing is a fraud,a downright swindle, and an empty and deceitful 
show, it does not hesitate long to severall connection with it. When this 
is done, truth begins to dawn upon the public mind, which is next filled with 
high aspirations. But that is a remote future stage. We are just now in the 
stage of deceit. The play of Hamlet is now being enacted on the stage of 
the country. There is falsehood at the bottom of British rule. The British 
really desire to enrich England, but outwardly say that they wish to promote 
the welfare of India. Here lies the fundamental falsehood, which pervades the 
country. ow can sucha fraud at the bottom of British rule produce any 
beneficent effects 2? Are the peopleto blame if they doubt the motives of their 
rulers? How can the waters of a river be wholesome, when the stream is 

oisoned at its very source. When the Indians were governed by their own 
rulers like Rama, they never distrusted their acts. In short, the unnatural 
system of British administration in India is responsible for the present condi- 
tion of the country. False solicitude on the part of the British for the welfare 
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of the people begets false loyalty among Indians. There is insincerity in the 
sentiments of both. Both are guilty of hypocrisy. But who started the game 
of fraud and hypocrisy first ? Was it the people or their rulers? If the latter 
had not usurped the dominion of this country and begun to show mock solicitude 
for the people’s welfare, the people would never have thought of showing mock 
loyalty towards them in return. The whole country is filled with fraud and 
hypocrisy. Englishmen have polluted the spring of righteousness in the country 
and have thereby brought many evils upon it. The end of all this is bound to 
be tragic, as in the play of Hamlet. India is in the same state in which Den- 
mark was in Hamlet’s time. ‘There are traitors in the camp. Even friends 
and relations secretiy conspire against one another. Hamlet saw in the midst 
of all this the ghost of his father. Indians also see the ghost of their past 
greatness at every step. ‘The ghost piteously askel Hamlet to remember it. 
Hamlet promised to do so in a stirring speech. We should all try to do likewise 
and form the resolution that Hamlet formed on hearing the last words of the 
ghost. 


22. ‘* The Government of India have come to the rescue of the widows and 
orphans of British soldiers who are living in poverty 
Recent Army Order re and want in the bazaars throughout the various 
State help to the widows and provinces of: India. Inthe Indian Army Orders parti- 
orphans of British soldicrs, : 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 19th CUlars have been recently published of the arrange- 
Aug., Eng. cols. ments that have been made for their relief, from which 
it appears that Government undertake to make capita- 
tion grants, not exceeding lis. 25 monthly, for each widow and Rs. 15 monthly 
for each child, to the various charitable associations which have undertaken 
to shelter and provide for them.......... Weare not surprised that the Indian 
Government has undertaken this obligation.......... But has not the State in 
this instance undertaken to do a thing which, strictly speaking, must be done by 
private benevolence P The native soldier gets a smaller pay, smaller comforts 
when in service, and smaller pension when he retires, than his British comrade, 
and when he dies the State leaves his widow and children to take care of them- 
selves, But the much-valued British soldier continues to be a burden on the 
poor tax-payer even after his death. A capitation grant of Rs. 25 per month to 
the widow and free education and Ks. 15 per month to each child? Who will 
say that this is not a very liberal pension allowance for the family of Tommy 
Atkins? It is vehemently denied that India pays any tribute whatsoever to 
England. Is this very liberal pension allowance to the family of the British 
soldier not a tribute, and to a certain extent a very direct one to boot? ”’ 


23. The land revenue policy of Government is assuming such a strange 
aspect at present that the agriculturist finds it very 
Land revenue policy of difficult even to keep body and soul together. What- 
oa Government 10 ever the bureaucrats may say about the equity of the 
Protas (135), 8th Aug. land tax, there is not the least doubt that the load of 
taxation is day by day increasing, and that the 
peasantry have been reduced to destitution. A proper idea of the true condition 
of the Indian rayat can be gained only by actual observation: it cannot be 
acquired by any amount of reading or hearing any number of speeches. It is 
needless to say that the picture drawn in official reports of the rayat’s condition 
is entirely misleading as the subordinate officials have instructions as to what 
kinds of reports they are expected to sendin. It is impossible to expect any 
improvemert in the present helpless condition of the rayats unless the land 
revenue is reduced by 25 percent. as urged by Mr. O’Conor. The criticism 
evoked by Mr. O’Conor’s appeal from certain Anglo-Indian quarters is simply 
ridiculous. It is contended that the concessions granted to the rayats by the 
Indian Government are given nowhere in Western countries, but those who 
have studied the agrarian problem, both in the Kast and the West, can never 
accept this contention as true, Messrs, Dutt and Gokhale have abundantly 
demonstrated that the burden of taxation in India is not lower than in any 
other country in the West. 
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24, A correspondent writes tothe Indian Spectator :— In paragraph 24 
hs el a ae a of their Resolution of the 29th April last, regarding the 
of certain notifications under C7Perative Credit Societies Act, the Government of 
the Co-operative Credit India said: ‘ Separate notifications will shortly be 
Sociti es Act. | essued under Section 25.’ But no such notifications 
* Indian Spectator (6), 13th have yet been issued, though over three months have 
= elapsed since. Atleast I find none reproduced in the 
Bombay Government Gazette. Section 25 is decidedly the most important section 
in the Act, as it allows the Government of India to grant exemptions from stam 
duty, from income-tax and from registration feces. May I request the Govern- 
ment of India to fulfil their promise? ‘hose who wish to start societies under 
the Act have to besure, first of all, of the few advantages offered. They are not 
such advantages as Lord Cromer has granted in Egvpt. But if the Government 
seriously wishes to try the experiment, it should not keep the public in suspense 
for months together. The Act was passed in March 1904, and the necessary 
notification has not yet come out! Government wishes to do everything by 
executive orders, and the orders, even after they are promised, are not promptly 
issued.”’ | 


25. We, Indians, have lost all sense of self-respect and are in conse- 
quence enduring untold miseries. We are at the 
Tho Indian National Congress 2erCy of the foreigner, who might either kill us or 
sil the Tatars oF India. preserve our lives as his fancy may dictate. We may 
Deshbhakta (18), 9th Aug. produce any amount of wealth by dint of hard labour, 
but the bulk of it will be pounced upon and squander- 
ed away by the foreigners. The white settlers of Australiaand South Africa can 
freely exploit India’s resources, but the doors of these colonies are barred against 
the Indians. Justice in India isa merecant. Of paper pledges and assurances 
there are enough and to spare, but the rulers never care to translate these into 
actual deeds. We have been relying on the British sense of justice this last 
century and a half in the hope of seeing better days but to no purpose. Our 
salvation can be brought about only by our own earnest exertions. Wecanattain 
happiness only ir proportion to the degree of awakening and union prevailing 
amongst us, Whatever spirit of awakening may be found among us at the present 
juncture has been brought about through the instrumentality of the Conress 
movement. Had it not been for this awakening our condition would have been 
no better than that of the Red Indians of America or the Kafirs of Africa. 
Government for the present may turn a deaf ear to the prayers of the Congress, 
but a time will come when the movement will send the impulse of national 
awakening through the heart of every Indian and drive the Government to 
render justice to the country. 


26. ‘ During the course of the last week the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 

Madras speeches and Mr. Chaudhari’s pronouncement’ 

Political agitation in India at the Bengal Provincial Conference about a subject 
oe ~~ pret ginr cline te people having no politics have formed the sole sub- 
soag a lo ject of important newspaper comment. Mr. Gokhale 
Mahrdtta (9), Tth Aug. and Mr. Chaudhari are at variance with regard toa 
question of great national significance. Mr. Gokhale 
not only believes that a subject race may have important political duties to attend 
to but looks hopefully on our prospects of attaining the goal we have in view. 
We have a shrewd suspicion that Congress leaders indulge in hopeful and optimis- 
tic prophecies only on grounds of policy. It is of the utmost importance for 
them that in their open pronouncements they do not betray the least tinge of des- 

pair or hopelessness. But we wonder how many of our political loaders believe , 
in their heart of hearts that our present political methods will finally lead us 
to the promised land. If this is really the case, it is imperative that our public 
men should speedily recognise the futility of our present political endeavours 
and once for all strive to bring about a radical change in our political pro- 
grammie.,........ There is certainly some consolation in Mr, Chaudhari’s view 
of our present circumstances, If we adopt it, we are not at least lable to be 
always misled and always disappointed, as we are now when we entertain trea- 
cherous hopes which are sooner or later destined to be dashed to the ground.” 
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Elsewhere the paper writes:—“The Indu Prakdsh credits the Honourable 

r. Gokhale with having worked wonders at Madras. We know Mr. Gokhale’s 
speeches were as usual fine specimens of platform oratory. But that Mr, Gokhale 
succeeded in leaving ‘the Madras people more robustly optimistic, more united 
and more sympathetic towards one another ’ is certainly more than we can believe. 
If a week of open-air meetings and public lectures were sufficient to drive away 
our pessimism and our mutual dissensions, it would take Mr. Gokhale > 
only a few months to make the whole of India throb with the pulsation of 
national unity, Of a piece with the above observation is the following pronouns 
cement of our contemporary :—‘ Mr. Gokhale has succeeded in infusing a more 
organised and sustained activity into the people of Madras with whom political 
activity is now at the lowest ebb.” The Madras people themselves, who must be 
assumed to know better than our Bombay contemporary, do not entertain hopes 
of any such result from Mr. Gokhale’s visit to Madras.”’] 


27. ‘As anticipated, the Government of Bombay have promised to do all 

| they can for the success of the forthcoming Industrial 
ig" ° dee oe. and Agricultural Exhibition which is to be held in 
trial [Exhibition to bo held this city under the auspices of the Indian National 
in connection with tho Con- Congress in December next. In their resolution, in 


ie ee ee ee reply to the application made to them, the Govern- 
iar Ms ca (29), 10th ment of His Excellency Lord Lamington ‘ cordially 


approve of any measures which are likely to prove 
useful in encouraging the improvement of the industries of the country,’ 
and inforin the Exhibition Committee that ‘they will very gladly co-operate 
to the best of their power in the organization of an exhibition for the 
purpose. This is very encouraging, and we doubt not that, when they 
come to decide on ‘the precise form in which assistance can best be given,’ 
the expectations that have been raised among the public by the resolution will 
be found to have been fully realized, It is now for the public themselves to 


assist the Committee in their endeavcur to make the exhibition worthy of 


Bombay, and this will not be done until the appeal made by tie Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta the other day is cordially responded to by large 
capitalists and captains of industry, including the mill-agents.”’ 


28. We hold Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in high esteem for his Oriental scholar- 


ship, but we cannot help regarding his nomination 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s to the local Legislative Council with emphatic dis- 
nomination to the Bombay anproval, He knows very little of the world beyond 
Legislative Council. ak can bo i hi ee 
Sanj Vartamen (81), 11th What can be learned from books, and his views on 
Aug. public questions are narrow and officialized. His 
presence in the Council will only tend to retard 
instead of advancing the public interests. In the Imperial Legislative Council 
he has given usan unpleasant foretaste of his attitude in regard to public 
questions. 


29, ‘Mr. Batchelor’s elevation to the High Court Bench has, as was to be 
expected, created no small irritation and disappointment 

Mr. Batchelor’s elevation gmongst the senior Civilian Judges who have been 
to the Bench of tho Bombay passed over,......... In a country like India where the 


High Court. 
Cujardti (19), 7th Aug., @blest Indians are passed over in all departments and 
Eng. cols. kept in subordinate positions, or debarred altogether 


from getting what is their due in their own land, it is 
perhaps not altogether an unjust dispensation that at times even the fortunate 
few should meet with disappointment so that they might be able to appreciate 
the disappointments of educated Indians. But that is a separate question 
altogether. Complaints are being raised in all the provinces of India against 
the growing inetliciency of the district judiciary, and anything calculated to 
accentuate it must arouse the interest of the public at large, Amongst the 
senior judges passed over there is neither a West nor a Melville nor a Parsons, 
and even the judgments of some of the senior judges at times contain startling 
expositions or applications of civil law which, if made by candidates for the LL.B. 
examination, would surely bring about their failure. By the time the seniors are 


_ appointed to the High Court Bench, at least some of them are past the age of any 
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substantial improvement, and one of the strongest considerations that can be urged 
in favour of Mr. Batchelor, who is only 33 years old, is that his transfer to the 
High Court has taken place at a stage of his judicial career which will admit 
of further study and improvement on his part and afford him abundant opportu- 
nities of thoroughly qualifying himself within a few years for the new post......... 
On the other hand, it might be argued that the promotion of a junior low down 
on the list means a block in promotion for the next twenty-two years. It might 
make the judicial line even more unpopular than it is now by the introduction 
of absolute uncertainty in the matter of promotions and thus lead to further 
deterioration of the judicial service. All these considerations for and against 
what has been resented as a departure must have doubtless been weighed by 
Government and their advisers before the present nomination was made, but it 
is perfectly clear that their decision has not given general satisfaction.” 
30. ‘* General surprise is expressed at the clevation to the Ligh Court Bench 
Scsidis ie Fh Mek of a junior member of the Civil Service like Mr. Bat- 
Protehat 40), on dae chelor in superscssion of many senior Civilians in the 
Samarth (41), 10th Aug. JUdicial line. Recently Government have not display- 
ed any very great wisdom in promoting members of the 
mofussil judiciary toa seat in the highest tribunal in the land, and the confi- 
dence which the country in former times felt in the learning and experience 
of High Court Judges is fast disappearing, when Government suddenly pitchfork 
a comparatively junior Judge into the high position of a Wigh Court Judge.......... 
Had Mr. Dayaram Gidumal or Mr, Khareghat been elevated to the High Court 


Bench the native community would have felt highly gratitied. But the 


ways of Government have always been inscrutable, and in the present 
instance we do not know on what considerations of high policy the Government 
have acted so strangely......... While we do not blindly advocate a rigid 
adherence to the principle of seniority in giving promotions, we strongly contend 
that seniority ought not to be brushed aside without sufficient justiiication. Of 
course, if the junior promoted is & man of very exceptional ability and outshines 
ail his seniors by the brilliance of his achievements, his early promotion may 
go unchallenged. But we, in common with the gencral public, are not aware 
of a single instance: in which Mr. Batchelor showed any exceptional judicial 
firmness or ability. Under these circumstances, it is certainly not too much to 
say that this departmental injustice has assumed the proportions of a grave 
scandal.” [The Prekshak and the Samarth make somewhat similar comments. | 


31. Weare in receipt of a very pathetic complaint from a candidate at 
the last Pleaders’ Examination held in Bombay. ‘lhe 
end Hich Court Pleaders’ Papers on Linda and Muhammadan Law, Criminal and 
ga pea Police Law, lvidence, Kegistration and Stamp Acts 
Sudhirak (44), 8th Aug, are characterized as too stiff even for higher tests. 
Eog. cols.; Samarth (41), Qur correspondent requests the High Court Judges to 
ee as i, a cols-; act as moderators and save the candidates who devote 
the best part of their lives to the study of law. We 
believe the suggestion so far as it goes 1s sound and will enlist the sympathy of 
all. ‘Che demand of the candidates to be saved trom the whims of individual 
examiners is perfectly legitimate, and the august body of the High Court 
Judges would do well to set an example even to our Universities, where up to 
now there is no such provision made in spite of frequent complaints from 
the students and teachers...........+. We cannot approve of the suggestion that 
the examination should be stopped altozether, for it certainly provides an 
opportunity to many bright students, who cannot afford to eyuip themselves 
with a costly University education, to better their prospects in life and be 
useful tothe public.” (The Samarth writesin a similar strain. The Mahratta, 
commenting on a correspondent’s letter on the subject, observes:—“ We are 
loth to give undue prominence to complaints made by cxaminees who are 
dissatisfied with the results of an examination. But judging from the tone of 
righteous indignation in which our correspondent’s whole communication is 
couched, we think there may be some truth in the complaint. His suggestion 
that the High Court should lower the standard this year and pass such students 
as have scored only 20 per cent. of the aggregate number of marks is certainly 
preposterous. If there has been any undue severity, the High Court is free to 
exercise its supervision by moderating the zeal of draconian examiners,” | 
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82. Theresults of the District and High Court Pleaders’ Examinations of 

; this year which have -been lately out are most dis- 
in Vartamdn (81), 11th  Gonraging. The number of passes in the former exami- 
. nation is 8 out of a total of 450 candidates, while in the 
latter examination only 2 pass out of 96. Such a drastic result can be ascribed 
either to the undue stiffness of the papers set at the examinations or the 
low educational qualifications of the examinees, The authorities should 
endeavour to diagnose the true cause of this abnormally large percentage of 
failures and remedy it. If the standard is found to be too stiff, it should be 
lowered ; if, on the other hand, the majority of the candidates are found to 
be ill-prepared, a higher preliminary test than the Matriculation should be 
insisted upon as a qualification for candidates seeking admission at the 
examinations. 


33, In the course of an article on the Native Press appearing in the 
August number of Last and West Mr. B. M. Mala- 
_ Present condition of the ayj writes :—‘ In ‘Gujarat and Gujaratis’ I gave the 
Native Press. : oe ‘ : ; , 
Bast and West (3) for Aug. Teader an insight into the working of the Native Press 
of a previous generation, as exemplified by the 
struggles of the Indian Spectator. Has the Native Press improved since ? 
Well, it has certainly advanced in many respects. It is conducted in these 
days with much greater intelligence, and shows much wider enterprise, at any 
rate, on its business side. What aptitude for public discussion, some of 
our writers display, and what command of a foreign language! I doubt if there 
is a single European living who writes and speaks any of our Indian verna- 
culars with the same facilitiy as hundreds of our native journalists evince in 
the use of the English language. But one cannot tell if our press, as a whole, 
has not lost a good deal in the buoyancy of tone and the bond fides of purpose 
which marked its adolescence. The number of newspapers must have trebled 
itself during the last thirty years, but not a little of what we have gained in 
number we seem to have lost in that independence of one another which best 
inspires confidence. The pious monotone of much of our political writing 
shows that a majority of us are accustomed to seeing things through one set of 
glasses and are tied down to one cut-and-dried programme, Most ot us have gone 
in for the advanced radicalism of England, without its resources of culture 
and individuality, and without thought of the fundamental difference between 
the party government of that country and the benevolent despotism which 
holds sway over India. I am far from deprecating honest unanimity of opinion, 
which must needs be the keynote of the critical utterances of the pressina 
foreign-governed country. But such unanimity, to be recognised as honest, 
ought to be reached through various channels and aiter independent previous . 
study of each question of moment as it arises. On the whole, I think our num- 
ber is against us, Where there is scarcely room for two papers we have five or 
six springing up and languishing for want of concentrated attention. These six 
papers, merged under a common proprietary, might become a power in the land, 
exercising control over the Administration, which probably no other ageney 
could exercise. But such co-operation seems to be foreign to our instincts, 
Kach small organ of opinion drags its separate existence, wanting in almost 
all the essentials of organisation. Still, as said above, one notices much 
more intelligence and ability in the press to-day than in the seventies, 
Kditors in those days used to take their readers into contidence in a manner and 
to an extent which is positively incredible to-day. J*or instance, the editor of 
a vernacular journal once apologised to his readers for delayed publication 
somewhat in this strain: ‘Our this (wife) having been taken il], our daughter 
had to bring up for us the can of hot water for ablutions. In doing this she 
missed a step and burnt herself badly. We had to attend to this double sick- 
ness in the house, and could not make our appearance at the proper time.’ 
Talk of reserve and reticence after this outpouring of domestic grief by our 
Aryan ingenu. But to return to the Indian Spectator. What is the extent of 
the support the Indian Spectator has had in spite of the approval of the best 
and the highest in the land, in spite of its acknowledged influence on the course 
of legislation and the wholesome check it has often exercised on executive wrong- 
doings? ‘he largest subscription list we could boast of hardly ever reached 
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four figures. Of these many copies have gone out free, and many have never 
been paid for. Among defaulters could be named Members of Council, 
politicians, reformers and professors of sorts—Hindus, Parsis and Mussalmans. 
We have a list of defaulters as large asa sharp insolvent’s schedule. Three 
months after taking over the goodwill of the Champion we found 122 out 
of its 248 subscribers sneaking quietly away on being presented with the bills. 
In what other country is the parasite so often mistaken for the patriot? 
Very difficult is the task of serving India, often taking the heart out of the 
most hearty. All honour to those, therefore, who persevere in this willin 
service, each in his own sphere and according to his own lights. If the attitude 
of the native public towards newspaper enterprise is disappointing, as we have 
seen, the attitude of the English population in India is still more discouraging. 
No one will quarrel with Englishmen, official or other, for supporting their 
own organs, or with the former for pleading want of time. Butif they mean 
well by the country whose salt they eat, they ought at least to kee» themselves 
in touch with all honest expressions of opinion. Whence, otherwise, are they 
to derive the knowledge which is essentiai to good government and the 
cultivation of friendly relations.” 


34. The prosecution of the Ahluvalia Gazette, a Punjib print, for 
sedition does not appear to be a very important affair. 
Prosecution ofa vernacular According to the Z’ribune of Ldhore the local public 


ener 8 a of Arnritsar for ave evineed little interest in the case, and it is only 


Mahritta (9), 7th Aug. journals in distant provinces which have given undue 
importance to it. Lhe editor’s defence is that he was 
not present when the offending matter found its way in the ‘correspondence ’ 
columns of the paper, ‘The papcr is an obscure print in Amritsar and it is really 
a case of ‘much ado about nothing.” But at the same time we do not think 
that Government may with impunity prosecute even an obscure journal for 
sedition without sufficient cause, It would be better by far if they contempt- 
uously ignored such prints.”’ 


35, A Resolution was issued by Government some time ago acknowedving 


their mistake in having enhanced the jamdbands of 


Grievances of the khots in Devgad Taluka and announcing a remission of the 
the Devgad Taluka (Ratnd- 


i) expenses of attachment in respect of the khoti 
. Satya Shodhak (139), 7th villages given up temporarily by the khots. But we 
Aug. now learn that in spite of this Resolution some of the 


khots have received orders to the elfect that unless 
they pay off the arrears of attachment expenses, their villages cannot be 
restored to them. ‘The reasons assigned for such procedure are inadequate and 
absurd. Considering the loss of their legitimate profits under the operation 
of the new Khoti Act, the khots cannot in fairness and justice be made liable 
to pay the attachment expenses in respect of their viliages. It is said that the 
khots are further called upon to make good the arrears of land revenue which their 
tenants have failed to pay since the introduction of the survey settlement into 
Devgad Taluka. We do not see why this additional burden should be thrown 
upon the poor khots. The arrears which are said to be due from the tenants 
‘do not form partof the actual rent which the khots. had bound themselves 
by agreement to pay, but of the enhanced jamdbandi wiich is acknowledged 
by Government to have been levied by mistake. Moreover, how is it possible 
now for the khots to recover the arrears which Government themselves were 
unable to collect when the villages were under their management ? Asa mattor 
of fact, the villages were placed under attachment because the khots could not, 
owing to the enhanced assessments, undertake to recover the same. It is 
unjust to require them to pay the arrears of assessment and alsothe expenses of 
attachment in spite of the loss sustained by them during the period their 
villages were under attachment. Government should have as much regard for 
the interests of the khots as they have for their own. wee 


86. The Surat correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Plague has 
again made its appezrance in Surat, and the dai 


_ Plague in Surat. mortality is increasing with rapid strides, It is 
_ ddenectenenes Ps (30) much to be deplored that the Vigilance Committee 
mh Ag ‘; J : > should still continue to remain inactive. It is also 


strange that the Collector should not take any steps 
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to stamp out the disease. If things goonin this way, it is to be feared that 
the epidemic will work terrible havoc in the city, [The Gujardt Mitra ,also 
makes similar remarks. | 


37. We hear that the Bohra community is making preparations to erect 
a musjid on the site of Hemacharya’s cradle, an old 
An alleged act of sacrilege Jain temple, now in ruins, in Dhandhuka (Ahmedabad 
Aree eng ee District), ‘The site is held in great reverence by the 
Jain (68), 7th Aug. Jains, and we fail to understand liow the Bohras could 
have got possession of it. They must have obtained 
permission to erect the mosque either from the Mamlatdar of Dhandhuka or 
from the local Municipal authorities, and it is strange that the permission should 
have becn accorded to them without due inquiry into the ownership of the land. 
We recommend the Jains to senda deputation to Mr. Doderet and request 
him to prevent the Bohras from carrying out their design. We are sure to get 
justice at the Collector’s hands, especially as Government are at present desirous 
of preserving places of historical interest. During the Muhammadan regime 
our temples wereg razed to the ground by the rulers, but such an act of sacrilege 
can never be allowed to be perpetrated with impunity under the benign British 
Government. 


38. An appeal relating to an organised dacoity committed by more than 
two dozen Kabulis at a small village in Assam was 
The Kabuli nuisance in’ yecently disposed of by the Calcutta igh Court. 
Bengal and Gujardt, Justices Pratt and Hendley, who heard the 
Praja Bandhu (27), 7th 2 a : 
Aug., Eng. cols. | appeal, confirmed the conviction, and in the course 
of their judgment have directed that ‘a copy 
of it be furnished to the Government of India for information with special refer- 
ence to the facility with which undesirable Afghans seem able to enter and 
traverse British territory without passes and to the consequent evils to which 
the timid rural inhabitants of the province are not infrequently subjected.’......... 
The nuisance of Kabulis is not confined to Bengal alone. Gujarat is not free 
from it, as its disarmed and helpless people know to their cost.......... Our 
readers will remember that while writing on the subject in May last, we urged 
upon the authorities the necessity of treating the unemployed portion of the 
Kabulis as men belonging to the criminal tribe and ordering them to present 
themselves at stated intervals before a competent officer with the object of 
keeping a check over their movements. We, however, do not know if any 
action has been taken by the authorities as yet. But now that a copy of the 
Calcutta High Court judgment is before the Government of India, we trust 
the latter will devise such steps as will put an end to the mischief committed 


by these undesirable aliens, who have proved a veritable curse to the mild and 
disarmed people of India.’’ 


89. Public feeling in Broach has been strongly aroused by two cases of. 
outrage, one upon a Hindu girl of nine and another 


Budmashes in Broach and upon a young Muhammadan woman, which occurred 
the local Police. 


dicks aks -,, ere last week. Such cases have of late become very 
Leora (61), (th a ‘ ° 
Aug. frequent in our town, and it behoves the local Police 

to take vigorous measures to prevent their recurrence. 
In both the cases above referred to the offenders were Mubammadan budmashes. 
The Police should keep a sharp look-out over this class, who are proving a 
menace to public peace andsafety. The favourite haunts of the budmashes are 
certain quays erected near the river, the Custom House, Lal Bazaar, Vejalpore, 
Ratan Talao, &ce. They loaf about these places during daytime and molest 
respectable women by indu/ging in indecent jokes, gestures, &c. 


40. In our last four issues we gave an account of the dacoity at Kaman 
| Mori and exposed the apathy of the Police in tracing 
Dacoity at Kaman Mori jt, ‘To-day we propose to lay before our readers the 
aor et the alleged high- high-handed conduct of a Kuropean officer holding 
conduct of a Police ; isn g 
Officer. _ the high post of Assistant Superintendent of Police. 
Arunodaya (94), 7th Aug» Accused Nos. 1, 2, 11 and 12 in the case were 

| defended by Mr, Deshpande, a well-known member 

of the local Bar. While the Magisterial inquiry was going on, accused No. 11 
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went to the house of Mr. Deshpande, who left shortly after to attend the Magis- 
trate’s Court as the hearing was fixed for that day. As, however, the 
hearing was postponed till 3 p.m., Mr. Deshpande gave information about accused 
No. 11 to the Police Inspector then present in Court and promised to produce 
him before the Court at 3 p.m. The Inspector communicated this inform- 
ation to Mr. Priestley, Assistant Superintendent of Police. As soon as he 
heard this, he seemed to be possessed by some spirit as it were, and his sub- 
sequent conduct was such as to cast into the shade anything witnessed even 
under the Muhammadan regime. First of all he went to Mr. Deshpande’s house 
and attached and made a search of it. The accused andsome relations of the 
other accused were found there. The matter might well have been dropped at 
this stage. But Mr, Priestley, fearing that the pleader whom he took for an ac- 
complice of the dacoits—as if undertaking to defend the accused was tantamount 
to becoming his accomplice—might commit a breach of the peace by com- 
mitting a dacoity himself, arrested him in broad daylight. We do not know 
whether the pleader was actually handcuffed, but everything short of that 
was done. In the meantime, Mr. Deshpande managed to send for his friend 
Mr. Joglekar, the Government pleader. But Mr. Priestley, who was possessed 
by a spirit, was not likely to be daunted by tbis. He then released the 
pleader on bail. It was not known at thetime for what offence the pleader 
was arrested in broad daylight. It subsequently transpired that he was accused 
of the offence of harbouring an offender. Now, judging trom Mr. Priestley’s 
conduct, it may safely be said that he must have been utterly ignorant of the 
nature of the above-mentioned offence. The accused had gone to the pleader 
to give him a power-of-attorney, and the latter had told the Police that he 
would produce him before the Court, and yet he was arrested by a high Police 
officer. We do not hesitate to say that this procedure eclipses even the methods 
of Russian administration. It is necessary to state here that the Police 
ultimately withdrew the above charge. ‘The charge was so groundless that the 
Police were sure that it could not be sustained even before a Magistrate, who is 
completely under the thumb of G»vernment, 7.e., indirectly of the Police. 


41. In the third of a series of “ Open Letters ’’ to the Commissioner in Sind 
a correspondent of the Hyderabad Journal writes :— 
An open — the Com-  « Your recent pronouncement of a determined policy 
missioner in Sind re the ; ; 
alleved favouritism shown Of action, more opportune at a post-prandial speech 
to Muhbammadans in the thanona solemn occasion like the distribution of 
matter of employment in prizes at an educational institution, is calculated to 
gar oor sink tin Sintne one’s equanimity. I had hoped, when you 
lok duce, rst came from the Presidency, that you would 
listen to counsels of soberness and endeavour to 
mete out even justice between man and man. But no! each successive 
head of the Provincial Government comes more deeply biased with pro-Muham- 
madan tendencies, each is ready to support by weak, unsound pillars the 
tottering mass of (Muhammadan) humanity, and each tries only to excel his 
predecessor in outrageous injustice and unfairness towards the one indispensable 
class of the Sind population—the Hindus,......... My last, I hope, has made 
it sufficiently clear to you that an indigenous Muhammadan intellect is a 
physical improbability. I have calmly traced the causes. I have—and every 
one is bound to agree with ime therein—attributed the decay and fall 
of the present Muhammadans and the impossibility of their rise to their moral 
decrepitude, their natural amativeness, and their demoralized home training, with 
none of which your policy, however beneficent, can interfere.......... It is 
the immoral tendency inherent in the Muhammadan constitution that retards 
all progress, and unless you can succeed in overcoming this their constitutional 
defect, their education is an impossibility and their elevation a farce. It 
is a mathematical proposition that the Muhammadans of Sind are iniinitely 
inferior to the Hindus in education, qualifications and general intelligence. 
Sind is utterly incapable of producing a suflicient number of educated Mubam- 
madans to meet the ever-increasing demand for men in the various departments. 
Given a rapidly growing number of employments, auc a small sprink- 
ling of Mubammadan youths to fill them, given, too,a growing number of 
Hindus keeping pace with the demand, calculate, Sir, tne consequences on 
con 642—8 
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your administration, if you adhere to the principle of invariably filling appoint- 
ments by rotation, a Muhammadan succeeding a Hindu and vice versa. The 
answer is simple; the supply being inadequate, the Muhammadan stock would 
be soon exhausted.......... The effects have begun to be felt, the number of 
eligible Muhammadans is already exhausted, and I leave it to you and those 
who have to judge you, to say what should be the reputation of an administrator 
for wisdom and soundness who feels, within the short interval of six months, his 
indigenous resources so exhausted as to be forced to draw on the Punjab (vid 
Khairpur State) and the Presidency Proper for men to fill his vacant places ? 
ttle What earthly purpose would a Muhammadan Inspector of 
Vernacular Schools serve, who knows not a word of the vernaculars? What 
efficiency would a Bombayite, ignorant of Sindhi, if placed in the position of a 
Mukhtiarkar, impart to the Revenue service where Sindhi is the oflicial 
language? It is deliberately making him a tool in the hands of his 
subordinates. A. Punjabi M.A. is to be pitchforked into a purely judicial 
appointment with first class powers, because the theory of rotation, irrespective 
of merit, is to be invariably and strictly pursued, and it is only clear that 
in your dislike for the Hindus you seem to have ignored altogether the good 
of the service you are set to control. Ii the material you desire within your 
province is exhausted, and if you are anxious not to expose yourself to 
the inevitable odium of elevating Muhammadans from Ks, 17 or Rs. 20 or Ks. 30, 
to the post of a Mukhtiarkar on HRs. 150, why, mn the name of goodness 
deny to the Hindu their rights? The principles of the British Government 
are simple, their pledges unambiguous, and you occupy the high position 
of head cf the local Government only to follow those principles and carry 
out those pledges—certainly not to initiate a separate policy of your own.......... 
The physical constitution and moral temperament of Muhammadans have actually 
induced in them an apathy, nay, a feeling of hostility, towards Western educa- 
tion, which it has taken them twocenturies to merely attempt to overcome, A 
Muhammadan boy not only enters school late in life, but leaves, it earlier, 
as soon as he isold enough to think for himself and of woman,......... You 
and the Collectors under you, especially on this side of Upper Sind, including 
Sukkur, Larkhana and the Upper Sind Frontier, arc carrying on the policy of 
widening the gulf between the Muhammadans and the Hindus to desperate 
extremes. While you on your side by your conduct show that no Mukhtiarkar- 
ship is to be given to a Hindu, unless he has special qualifications, which are, of 
course, not necessary fora Muhammadan, the Sindhi on our side is crying 
over Mr. Cadell’s monstrous supersession of about a dozen Hindus in different 
grades in the course of filling only one vacant appointment of Rs. 40.......... 
You yourself admit that the Muhammadans represent the land-owning and 
agricultural class ; be it so; be they where they are; they are fit for no other; 
the State service is neither for an agriculturist, nor for the trader or the 
merchant, but for the fittest, z.e., the educated. The bulk of the Muhammadan 
population, in the days of the Mirs as at present, forms an irretrievable peasant 
class—a class that none can raise, no education elevate.......... From times 
immemorial they have remained steeped in ignorance, in debt and in cultiv- 
ation; they can never govern, and if you have really conceived a plan of 
jitting them for your State service by your specifics, I can only say, that you 
have conceived the idea in error.”’ 


42. A correspondent writes to the Al-Haq :— There were many lands of 
Muhammadans on the Jam Wah canal, but owing to 
Grievances of zamindars deficient water-supply they gradually became waste 


bog: eon near the Jém jands.......... There are only small plots left now. 
Al-Hag (48), 20th July, When Government decided to improve the canal, the 
Eng, cols. zamindars hoped that they would get back their lands, 


| but the clearance is hardly finished when Amil pen- 
sioners of Hyderabad are already applying for lands. They are taking away the 
best lands, and old Muhammadan zamindars can do nothing but helplessly look 
on. We implore the Collector to restore these lands to them. Outsiders can 
only be given lands when the original owners cannot cultivate them. The 

gave up or forfeited their lands through want of water. But now that the 
canal is improved, they are willing and able to till them. We hope the 


ol. 


Collector will listen to their prayer. The Amils are well-to-do. They are 
getting pensions. They have got land on the Jamrao or Nasrat. We, the 
hereditary zamindars of the Jim Wah, have got only these lands.’’ [The 
editor supports the prayer made in the above letter. | 


Kducation. 


43. ‘A Spelling Committee met in Ahmedabad a few days back to 
frame rules for the spellings of Gujarati words in 
Proposed changes in the new Gujarati reading series. While some mem- 
ee ae bers of the Committee suggested that all‘ U’s (@) 
ujardtt Punch (21), 7th ’ ; 
Aug: Rng. cols. should be spelt short and all ‘I’s (¥) long, others 
recommended that the sound of @ in the pronun- 
ciation of some words such as Ai, dua, Waa, 38 8, &c., should be spelt 
with a qin conjunction with other consonants. In all these suggestions it 
seems the Committee is by implication adopting the rule of spelling words just 
as they are pronounced. Against this rule, if really the Committee is following 
it, we enter our emphatic protest, for it tends to give'a license to every individual 
to spell words just as he pronounces them. If the Committee want to 
give stability to the languaze, they cannot ignore the fact that the masses 
pronounce words in their own way, and in general that pronunciation 
changes with a distance of every twelve kos as the Gujarati proverb goes. 
It such laxity is allowed to every individual, if once the principle of spelling is 
made to rest on the arbitrary pronunciation of words, there will grow as many 
languages in books as there are ways of pronouncing words, A stranger 
wishing to master Gujarati cannot do so unless he studies so many branches of 
the language, which again will be changing every day according to the sweet 
will of the people pronouncing them........ This fear is not imaginary, but 
has proved to be a reality in the case of many of our writers, who have arbitrarily 
begun to replace the introductory 4 by & in many words, such as in i, Ad, 


mA, AZ and spelling them as Qua, 4, 6A, Gua, &c. If a writer is unable to 
pronounce a particular sound on account of a defect in his tongue or has not a 
sensitive ear, his defects will change the language as written in his books. 
What is the proper rule to be followed then? In our opinion, language must 
be scientifically studied. Language puts restraint upon our erbitrary expres- 
sion of thought in any way we like. We must submit our whimsical pronun- 
ciations to a well-defined tongue. hat our pronunciations must accord with 
the spellings of the words and not the spellings with our arbitrary pronunciations 
is the proper rule which must be followed. This is the rule followed in 
Sanskrit, of which Gujarati is an offshoot. We have never heard of the rule of 
changing spellings according to the pronunciations. We strongly deprecate an 
exception being made in the case of Gujarati, for such a change will tend in the 
long run to make the language extinct,” 


44. ‘Our contemporary, the Pionecr of Allahabad, has in one of its recent 
«issues strongly criticised the resolution of the Govern- 

' Teaching of English in pri- ment of India directing that, except in Madras, where 
ire Opinion (39), 10th the English language serves the purpose of a lingua 
Aug., Eng. cols, 3 Franca, English should not be taught in the primary 
schools, and that it should not be used as a medium of 

instruction until the pupil has reached the age of 13 years. Our contemporary 
has voiced the sentiments of almost all who are in favour of English education. 
That there should be no arbitrary rule fixed to prevent native children from 
beginning.to learn English at the earliest possible period of their life is one 
way of looking at the question. Another view which is put forth by Government 
in their resolution is that the proposed arrangement will enable the students to 
pay greater attention to their vernaculars. ‘Che study of the vernaculars in 
primary schools is neglected no doubt, but on the pretext of encourag- 
ing the study of vernaculars to discourage the teaching of English is, in our 
opinion, not an expedient step. ‘The pupils attending primary schools, whatever 
the avocation they might follow in their after-life, require a sound grounding 
in their vernaculars as well as in English. The proposal of Government, who 
profess anxiety to make Indian boys devote due attention to the study of their 
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vernaculars, appears to be reasonable and sound at first sight, but it does not 
stand the test of a critical examination.”’ 


45. The Poona Observer publishes the following letter addressed to it by 
ties iain “some students of the College of Science ’ :—‘ We 
seen be hes Potesieal. Patan shall be thankful to you if you will kindly allot some 
College of Science, re the Space to the following few lines in the columns of your 
untidy appearance of students esteemed and widely circulated paper. ‘The recent 
attending the College. ; notice issued by our Principal, Major Scudamore, R.E., 
Pea Te re sn urging us to present a tidy appearance when attending 
| College, seems to have evoked much criticism from 
some quarters. Some newspapers have passed very sweeping and scathing 
remarks upon the Principal without caring to judge the real significance of the 
notice. The Principal does not want us to go to College very gorgeously dressed; 
what he merely wishes is that we should put on decent clothes. A certain student 
used to dress very shabbily, and his attention being drawn to the fact by the 
Principal, he simply replaced his old coat by a clean white one made of ordinary 
longcloth, and the Principal was quite satisfied ; so it is utter nonsense to say that 
the poor students may not afford to dress neatly. ‘The newspapers that have criti- 
cised the notice would have acted wisely if they had ascertained the views of the 
students of the College of Science about the notice before attacking the action of 
the Principal. We would not have troubled you with these few lines had we not 
had a sense of the great injustice done to an honest man, who always wants to 
do good to his students. ‘he Principal is in close touch with the students and 
takes much interest in their wellfare.......... He always makes kind enquiries 
whenever a student happens to absent himself from College on account of illness. 
He is easily accessible and speaks with the students quite familiarly.” 


46. <A contributor writes to the Deshi Mitra :—We are living in a strange 
age, it seems. The action of the Principal of the 
College of Science, Poona, is oppressive and intolerable. 
What if he were to go a step further and order the students to wear pantaloons 
and don a Moghul cap ora sola hat? Certainly the students are not bound 
to obey such whimsical orders. But they are devoid of all spirit to resist 
authority. What moral courage can one expect in men who do not object to 
being openly taught Christianity when inschool? We are not surprised that 
India is going down-hill with the advance of civilization. There is no knowing 
what yet might be in store for us in future. Let us for the present avail 
ourselves of the benefits of education. We shall taste the bitter fruits thereof 
herealter. 


47. The new rules for the conduct of the School Final Examination 
by Government seem to have been very carelessly 
The Bombay Government framed. Under these rules no candidate will be 
_- School Final xam-  )lowed to appear at the examination unless he has 
Fricnd of India (64a), 8th Previously attended a recognised school for a period 
Aug. of eight months. Now asthe rules were published 
onthe 10th May and the examination is to be held 
on the 28th November, it will be impossible for a large number of students 
who have been privately preparing themselves fur the examination to comply 
with the regulation. This hardship could have beer obviated if Government 
had taken care to pubiish the rules at least eight months prior to the date fixed 
for the examination. It must also be remembered that, owing to the plague, 
few schools in the mofussil are kept open for eight months in the year. ‘The 
curriculum of the examination has also been changed without giving timely 
intimation to intending candidates. History and geography have been made 
compulsory in the new course, How can the candidates be expected to make 
up these difficult subjects at such short notice ? 


48, “Weare thankful to Mr. Wright and to the Government for the 
circular which has been issued to Head Masters of 

_Mubammadans in the High Schools to the effect that scholarships of Rs. 40 and 
rigs peewee i Re 50 per month have been provided for Muham- 
Al-Hag (47), 80th July, madan Matriculates who are willing to join a College, 
Eng. cols. If these young men pass the B.A, they will receive 


between Ks, 60 and Rs, 70 as starting salary in the 


Deshi Miira (63), Lith Aug. 
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Educational Department which they must agree to join. One object of these 
scholarships is that there should be more competent Muhammadans in the 
inspecting and teaching lines, as we have often suggested, so that Muham- 
madan education may receive a greater impetus through the more sympathetic 
exertions of Muhammadan teachers and inspectors. This is all right. But 
untii candidates are found—it will not be easy to find them, we fancy—and 
until they pass out of the Colleges, why may not something be done for those 
Matriculates who are engaged in educational work in private or Municipal schools 
and who have had good experience of teaching ?......... Wehope Government 
will take this humble suggestion into their earnest consideration. The good 
promised hy the recent circular is problematical, and in any case it will he 
several years before it can be enjoyed. Hence it is very desirable—nay, 


necessary—that the material already at hand should be taken up and availed 
ig 


Municipalities. 


49, ‘“ Dr. Sukhia has at last been acquitted by the High Court of Bombay 
a in the exercise of its revisionary jurisdiction, but it was 
Comments ona Municipal 4 gostly conflict for civic rights carried on with indomi- 
prosecution in Bombay, re [eae ee 
Oriental Review (11), 10th table courage. ‘The toughness of the struggle and the 
Aug. importance of the Judgment have not been sufficiently 
appreciated by the public, but they will probably do 
so when we inform them that three eminent Counsel, viz., Messrs. Inverarity, 
Scott and Lowndes, were retained by the Municipality to conduct this case,...... 
Why this army of lawyers was employed it is difficult to say unless the Com- 
missioner had realized the weakness of his case. It is, however, well-known 
that a conviction by a Magistrate in Municipal cases is not appealable. It 
is also known that it is difficult to invoke the revisionary jurisdiction of the 
High Court, and even when invoked the Magistrato’s judgment is seldom reversed. 
‘There was, therefore, apparently no necessity whatever for the Commissioner to 
retain so many eminent Counsel in Bombay at the expense of the Municipaiity. 
This is a matter which might well engage the serious attention of the Corporation, 
pica cas The history of Dr, Sukhia’s prosecution savours of persecution. It is 
as follows:—Some years ago Dr. Sukhia purchased a piece of land from the 
Municipality, and on the site of this land built a house, the drainage of which 
was the subject of the prosecution. Regarding the drainage it was said that it 
was not in accordance with Municipal requirements, but that instructions as to 
what is wanted would be subsequently furnished. No instructions were, 
however, given, though solicited by Dr. Sukhia, Dr. Sukhia, therefore, con- 
structed his drains as per plans submitted by him. ‘This was passed, anil the 
Municipality actually did some work in order to connect Dr. Sukbia’s drain 
with the Municipal drain. ‘There can, therefore, be no question as to Municipal 
sanction or approval of Dr. Sukhia’s drain as constructed. But Ur. Sukhia 
complained that the Municipality were using broken pipes to coastruct the 
portion of the Municipal road-drain to connect his drain with the Municipal 
drain. ‘lhereupon Dr. Sukhia received a notice under Section 231 that his 
(rains were insufficient. Dr. Sukhia was prosecuted and fined, but the 
sentence was quashed and the fine returned by the High Court. ‘he Munici- 
pality remained quiet for several years—seven or eight years. At the end of 
this period Dr. Sukhia again complained that the Municipal servants wore not 
keeping the part of his drain which was under Municipal control in good order. 
The result was a second requisition, prosecution, conviction, appeal, revision, 
quashing and return of fine. Is it not curious that all these steps should follow 
a complaint to the Municipal authorities? It makes us feel that Municipal 
prosecutions thus degenerates into persecutions about which the Corporation 
ought to be very vigilant.” 


50. The local Municipality has appointed a sub-committee to suggest 
 @ convenient mode of collecting the scavenger tax 
Affairs of tho Wai Munici- from the people of the town. We beg to olfer a hint 
a (149), 8th Aug. 10 our civic fathers in this connection. ‘There is one 
7 source of income which is now being neglected by 
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them. The night-soil can with little difficulty be converted into a very useful 
manure and made to yield ten or twelves times more income than it does at 
present. The Poona Municipality prepares manure out of night-soil and 
derives a large annual income from it. We hope the local Municipality 
will take a leaf out of the book of the Poona Municipal Corporation and avert 
the necessity of imposing direct taxation upon the rate-payers. 


51, <A Pandharpur correspondent writes to the Kesari:—The fair at 
Gelevations of pilarima to Pandharpur did not pass off peacefully this year. The 
the Pandharpur Fair. concourse of people attracted to the fair was so large 
Kesari (118), 9th Ang.; that a girl of 15 is reported to have been crushed to 
Sholapur Samachar (14'), death near the shrine by the crowd. Several children 
— are also said to have met with the same dreadful fate. 
The outbreak of cholera made matters far worse. Llaving been ordered to clear 
the streets of the huge concourse of people, the Police made unsparing use of their 
batons, so much sothat in the heat of the moment they are said to have severely 
beaten a pleader named Mr, Aradhye. ‘To put a stop tothis deplorable state of 
affairs Government should appoint a Commission to suggest the best means that 
could be adopted to enable the pilgrims to achieve the object of their pilgrimage 
without risk to life or health. There is at present only one way sdmitting 
pilgrims to the shrine, which is made use of both for purposes of entrance and 
exit. There ought to be one more to relieve the congestion at the single door 
now used and also for the admission of light and air into the temple. The 
admission of the pilgrims to the shrine should not be confined to one day, but 
extend over a couple of days more. There is also no adequate accommodation 
at present for sheltering the pilgrims. Large numbers of people are crowded 
together in a small insanitary area, and thereby help the growth and spread of 
poisonous germs. The local Municipality should provide accommodation for 
the pilgrims by building large and spacious rest-houses for their use. The water- 
supply of the town is very deficient. ‘There are tanks within easy distance of 
the town, but the water therein sometimes runs short, and the authorities do 
not allow water to be brought from the Rajewadi tank and sold to the pilgrims, 
Government would do well to remove this restriction. The trenches, which are 
improvised to serve as latrines, are exceedingly insanitary, and no proper conser- 
vancy arrangements exist for the removal of night-soil. It is gratifying to learn 
that the insanitary condition of the town is receiving the earnest attention of 
the Municipality. It isabsolutely imperative that the river Bhima should he 
spanned by a bridge to facilitate the piigrim traffic, It is highly dangerous to 
human life to allow the use of boats when the number of people wishing to 
be conveyed therein is larger than the boats can safely carry with perfect 
safety. (The Sholdpur Samachar deplores the hardships endured by the 
pilgrims and the sudden and severe outbreak of cholera at Pandharpur during 
the height of the pilgrim season. ‘I'he paper blames the Municipality, which 
derived a large income from the pilgrim traffic this year, for not having made 
sanitary arrangements with a view to prevent the outbreak. It learns that 
the mortality trom cholera rose to 200 or 300 per day, and that corpses were 
allowed to lie undisposed of in the public streets for several days. | 


52, “ A regrettable feature in the affairs of the Hyderabad Municipality 
i ic ati il is that the Councillors do not regularly attend 
Pye. ‘cipal Councillors at unicipal meetings, and ot those that attend very few 
Hyderabad in attending Yead the papers circulated amongst the Councillors. 
Municipal meetings. During the last official year, as appears from the last 
Hyderabad Journal (4), yeport, no less than half the number of Councillors 
+Uth Aug. failed to attend two-thirds of the number of meetings 
held during the year. Of these eight are nominated Councillors and four 
elected; of the former, four are oflicials and four Muhammadan non-ofticial 
members......- The lack of due interest shown by the members is ina measure 
responsible for the present rather sad state of Municipal affairs. As the 
majority of the defauiting members are nominated, we hope the authorities 
will convey a gentle hint to them to be more regular,” 


“—~. 
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58. “The Sukkur Municipality has certainly laid itself open to blame 

a _ by discarding the usual method of disposing of land 
Sale of Municipal land in by public auction and accepting private offers for 
Fee ft 30th July it. It isa most questionable practice and ought to 
Ree: sale. : ’ be at once put a stop to. Should the Municipality 


persist in it, the higher authorities should stop it by 
exercising their right of interference.’’ | 


54. ‘ We have received the following communication from a well-informed 


Shikérpur correspondent, giving details of some Munici- 

Alleged jobbery in the pal jobberies at Shik4rpur and Garhi Yasin. At the 
ae ta Sn latter place we note that the President, Mr, Smart, 
Eng. py , has already taken proper action against the offender. 
Our correspondent says :—‘ It is a matter of gratifica- 

tion that the Secretary of the Garhi Yasin Municipality, who throuzh favour- 


itism gave away some, Municipal work to the Manager of the Edward Press, 
Sukkur, has been condignly punished by Mr. Smart, who has passed an 
order of dismissal against him. The Head Clerk of the Shikirpur Muni- 
cipality has done a much worse thing. The public are awaiting the 
result. ‘The Sceretary is a responsible officer and can sometimes act on his 
own responsibility. Not so a clerk. Yet Mr. Meghraj, the Head Clerk of 
the Shikdrpur Municipality, entrusted the printing of the Municipal report 
to the Manager of the Edward Press with whom he was living at the time, 
without the sanction of the resident or the Collector or anyboly else and 
despite the fact that other printing presses had quoted much lower rates.......... 
There is much injustice going onin the Municipality, but all complaints 
are prevented from reaching the ears of the officials.’ ” 


Native States. 


55, When His Highness the Aga Khan asked a number of questions 
relating to the strength and adequacy or otherwise of 
Alleged circular issued by the Impcrial Service Corps maintained by the several 
Lord Curzon re an increase Native States, some people conjectured that some 
in the present strength of nas i Ref “ete er? e 
the Imperial Service Corps, Geep political significance lay at the bottom of the 
Kesari (118), 9th Aug. interpellations, Subsequent events have shown that 
that conjecture was not wide of the mark. We 
learn from the Pioneer and the Hindu that before his departure for England 
Lord Curzon, instead of availing himself of the assistance of the representa- 
tives of brave and ancient families in the land in fighting the enemies of the 
country and. the Empire, conceived the idea of increasing the number of 
Imperial Service troops maintained out of the money of the subjects of Native 
States and sent out a circular on the subject to the Chiefs, Our rulers should 
bear in mind that when the idea of raising regiments of Imperial. Service troops 
was first. mooted, the matter was left purely to the option of the Chiefs con- 
cerned. Even now the Government of India have no right to insist, directly or 
indirectly, that a particular Chief should maintain a certain number of Imperial 
Service troops. ‘The Chiefs have already assigned portions of their territory to 
the paramount Power for purposes of military defence, and if the latter were now 
to call upon them to maintain Imperial Service troops, they would be 
following the policy of the Marwari who craftily makes a claim twice 
over for asingle article sold to a customer! As the said circular is ofa 
political and confidential character, and as the Olficial Secrets Act is now in. 
force, it is not possible for outsiders to know its contents, But those who 
fully know the shrewdness, the profound diplomacy andthe honeyed speech of 
Lord Curzon will not find it very difficult to guess the contents of the circular. 
Lord Curzon knows very well how to make a show of taking the Native 
Chiefs into his confidence with a view to achieve his own ends. Noone 
can excel Lord Curzon in the art of conciliatng them by drawing 
before them an elaborate word picture of the complications that are 
likely to ensue on.the North-West Frontier in consequence of Russia being 
provoked into showing increased attention to India on account of her 
reverses in the Russo-Japanese war, and of the fine opportunity that would 
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thus be offered to the Native Chiefs of extending their loyal co-operation in 
the work of defending the country and the Empire. After this flattering 
preface Lord Curzon may perhaps have suggested that each Native Chief 
should assign 2 or 3 per cent. of the State revenue to the upkeep of 
Imperial Service troops, and that those who may not yet have raised such 
regiments should assign the above percentage of revenue or a_ suitable 
portion of their territory to the paramount Power and thereby help it and 
at the same time demonstrate their loyalty and sense of public duty. 
No one can say that Native Chiefs should not render military assistance 
to the Empire by maintaining Imperial Service troops or in some other shape. 
Nay, every one will be delighted it our Native Chiefs will have an opportunity 
of serving the country by emulating the martial traditions of their ancestors 
in a manner suitable to the new order of things. Buta mere increase in the 
number of Imperial Service troops will not achieve this object. We firmly 
believe that if our Native Chiefs and the Government of India were to con- 
sider our suggestion favourably, they would be promoting the welfare of the 
country as well as that of the British Empire. 


56. ‘The Baroda Marriage Bill, which has been under consideration for 
nearly two years, received the sanction of His Hizh- 
The Baroda _-Early ness the Gaekwar on the 15th and came into force on 


oe "has ek the let ultimo,.:...:... The principal! suggestions 
(5), “th Aug. au made by those who were not altogether opposed to the 


idea of such a legislation were that the age limit fixed 
by the Draft Bill was too high in the case of girls; that the licensing provision 
left room for unsavoury examination and might be turned into an engine of 
oppression by corrupt or over-curious Magistrates; and that the law would be 
evaded by performing a marriage beyond the borders of the Baroda territory. 
eeevaeies The third objection is provided against by the general law of Baroda, 
which makes a violation of the law outside its boundaries by a subject 
as much an offence as if it were committed within its borders, Among 
those who supported the Bill there was a general feeling that a minimum age 
limit should be fixed before which no license should be obtainable for a 
departure from its provisions. Jen was suggested as a proper limit in the 
ease of girls, and the Act has adopted nine years for that purpose, There were a 
few who thought that the penalty of a fine was inadequate, and that something 
severer should be prescribed. We did not share this opinion, and we are not sorry 
that the penalty provided in the Draft Bill has not been altered in the law....... 
The provisions of the law are conceived with great regard for the difficulties and 
susceptibilities of the community to which the law wiilapply. The interference 
of minor officials has, with consummate policy, been abolished altogether from 
the proceedings under the law. Legal purists may not be satisfied with the 
procedure prescribed by the Code, but what is, after all, more important is 
whether it is suitable for the end in view. It will be the general opinion of 
those who know the people that the object of the legislation is far more likely 
to be attained by this means than by a rigid adherence to the rules of Criminal 
Procedure. That object, it cannot be too often insisted upon, is educative and 
not punitive. The aim of the legislator in social legislation is not so much to 
see that no infringement goes unpunished as to authoritatively set before the 
community a standard of conduct in securing adhesion to which the general 
intelligence of the community will be helped by the deterrent of a light 
punishment. This test the Baroda Marriage legislation abundantly fulfils. 
We wish the experiment every success. The high and wise patriotism which 


has impelled His Highness the Gackwar to undertake it and pass the measure is. 


worthy of the emulation of all the ruling princes of India,”’ 


57. “In utter disregard of the loud protests of his subjects His Highness 
the Gackwar of Baroda has passed his favourite Bill 


Praja Bandhu (27), 7th directed against infant marriages....... .. In order 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Kdthtadwar ees 
Times (9), 0th Aug. to make a show that His Highness pays some regard 


| to the needs of Hindu society, the, law indeed pro- 
vides that marriages under the age specified may be celebrated with special 


permission. But the rules governing the grant of the permission are conceived 


~ him lly Aer Pate ae 
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in the same spirit of narrowness that pervades the whole measure.......... The 
cases covered by the exception will always be of infrequent occurrence. There 


is the further fact that every person seeking the permission is to pay a stamp 
fee of two rupees. There is a considerable portion of His Highness’ subjects 
who believe that it is enjoined by their Shastras that no girl should remain 
unmarried after the eighth year. His Highness is not disposed to pay any 
regard to this bond jide belief. He perhaps thinks that an enlightened ruler, as 
he is called, may safely ride rough-shod over such old prejudices, especially when 
he has in view an object that is praiseworthy. Among his subjects there isa 
populous community called the Kadva Kunbis, who celebrate the marriages of all 
their children every tenth or twelfth year after consulting their tutelary goddess, 
and who do not celebrate marriages in theinterval. How His Highness proposes 
to deal with this large population it is difficult to say. If the law will not 
exempt them by granting for cach such marriage a license, the hardship and 
the consequent discontent will be deep and widespread, If they are forced 
to apply for Jicenses, it will be tantamount to subjecting them to a fine of about 
twenty thousand rupees in the shape of court-fees every marriage year.......... 
His Highness has thus attempted to ellect by a stroke of the pen a thorough- 
eoing change inthe marriage practices of his subjects. The idea never seems to 
have occurred to him that the machinery he has provided for securing an 
automatic operation of the law opens the door to very extensive corruption 
among bis myrmidons, who as a body are not remarkable for honesty ; that the 
oppression that will be practised in the name of this reform will go far to 
outweigh any possible good that will come out of 1t; and that his service may not 
be able to bear the strain morally or physically of the immense work that will 
be now imposed upon it. ‘The example of the utter failure of the Age of Con- 
sent Act in British India apparently conveyed no lesson to His Highness. His 
Highness seems to have favoured the fatuous notion that almost all the evils 
that life is heir to might be removed by a few simple enactments like the one 
that he has in his mature wisdom proposed. As a ruler of men, he cannot be 
insensible of the limitations imposed upon his power by external influ- 
ences. It is perhaps no use reminding him that the ideas, sentiments and con- 
victions of the subject people cannot be safely ignored beyond a certain point. 
This point may be distant, and even when it is reached, his subjects may 
not be able to manifest their dissatisfaction in the way familiar to readers of 
Kuropean history. No practical statesman can, however, afford to ignore 
general dissatisfaction among large communities. The sound maxim of social 
evolution that communities grow from within by the spread of intelligence 
and general education, and that penal legislation is not only useless, but 
positively mischievous as far as that end is concerned, has apparently not 
come within His Highness’ scope of reading. It is a misfortune, too, 
that at the present moment there is no Gujarati gentleman amoig his 
Huzur officers able to advise him properly in a matter of this kind.” 
[The Kdthidwir Times writes :—‘* With due deference to the Gaekwar’s reform- 
ing zeal, we are constrained to remark that it would have been far better had 
His Higiness not made the law so stringent as it is, especially because the 
measure is of a novel kind and has been passed in the teeth of universal oppo- 
sition. Again, the Act is calculated to wound the religious feelings of a consi- 
derable portion of his law-abiding subjects. It will, however, be interesting to 
watch the progress of this novel enactment.’’ | 


58. The late Chief of Aundh had two wives. The senior of these lived 
at Kinhai with her children and the younger at Aundh 

Affsirs in the Aundh —_. with hers. The senior wife and her children are 
Pe agg mie Mh me already dead and gone, her last surviving daughter 
ai having died last year. ‘The property ot Kinhai was 
till her death managed as trust property by the present Chief, but now a_parti- 
tion of it is claimed by the two younger brothers of the present Chief. Having 
regard to the impecunious condition of the present Chief before his accession to 
the gadi, they had refrained so long from claiming any share of the Kinhai trust 
property, but when they saw signs that the property was being frittered away 
in paying off the debt of one lakh of rupees incurred by the present Chief 
before his accession, they applied to the Political Agent for their shares. 
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Three arbitrators were thereupon appointed to effect a partition of the property. 
They visited Aundh for the purpose and asked the Chief to produce the 
property before them. He referred them to his wife, and the latter asked the 
Khangi Karbhari, one Mr, Bhaskar Sakharam Purohit, to comply with the 
demand. He did so, but the so-called gold and silver articles produced by him 
turned out on examination to be of German silver. He stated, however, in 
writing that the articles produced belonged to the Kinhai estate and were of real 
gold and silver. As the articles were declared by experts to be of inferior metal, 
Mr. Purohit was sent to the lock-up by the State Karbhari with the Chief's 
sanction. It is to be seen with what offence he will be charged. This man 
was originally a teacher in the English school, but managed to get into the 
good graces of the present Chief and his wife and rose gradually to the 
position of Khangi Karbhari. He took undue advantage of his position, but 
he is now on the point of getting his deserts. We shall write more in detail of 
Mr. Purohit and his doings after the result of his present prosecution is known. 
His fate, however, will serve as a warning to those who are infatuated by a 
brief spell of authority and are led to commit dark deeds. 


59. <A correspondent writes to the Ad/:—The way in which the State 
bees | encroaches upon the rights of the khots in the 
Grievances of the khots n_ Janjira State will not fail to melt even a heart of 

the Janjira State. , es 
Kal (114), 12th Aug. stone to pity. It is indeed a matter for gratification 
that the Nawab Saheb has not passed any law like the 
Khoti Act, which isin force in British India, But he is in no way behind 
the British in oppressing the khots in lis State. In short, under the stringency 
of the measures enforced in the State, the Janjira khots are reduced to the status 
of mere tenants. ‘They have absolutely no right to forest produce. ‘The rayats 
have become deeply disgusted on account of the utter disregard of their just 
grievances, ‘The affairs of the State are being administered in an arbitrary 
manner. Another feature peculiar to this State is that in the survey settlement 
the khots have been forced to make over more land for the conservation of 
forests than had been originally assigned for that purpose. In order to remedy 
these evils it is absolutely necessary for the rayats to acquire education and 


wealth. So long as the people are not strong, any Government will continue 
to oppress them. 


60. The relations between the Chief of Muli (K4thidwdr) and his 


See _... Bhayats are gradually becoming more and more 
The Chief of Muh (Kathia- 


binadten apie tame: strained. The Chief recently made a demand upon 
war) and his Bhayats. | 5.1 

Kithiiwaér Samichdr (70a), the Bhayats for the payment of a portion of the Police 
10th Aug. and Municipal expenditure, but in this he was 


not supported by the iocal Government, against 
whose decision he has preferred an appeal to the Imperial Government. 
The matter is thus swb judice, but the Chief forcibly attempted to recover 
the expenses in question by attaching the property of the Bhayats. The 
latter sought redress from the Assistant Political Agent, Jhdl4war, who has 
ordered the amount recovered to be aeposited in Court pending the final 
decision of the Government of india on the subject. This seems to have 
exasperated the Chief, whois wreaking vengeance upon his subjects by punishing 
them for trivial offences. ‘There are several other reasons, too, for the Chiet’s 
ill-ieeling towards the Bhayats. Mr. Ajitbhai, who was formerly a Kevenue 
officer of the State, but has since been ordered by Government not to enter the 
State limits, seems to enjoy the confidence and guide the policy of the Chief. 


Many of his relations, too, have secured fat berths in the State service, and 
presumably they also are more or less responsible for the rupture between the 


Chief and his Bhayats. 
M, A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seoreturtat, Bombay, 18th August 1904. 
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Three arbitrators were thereupon appointed to effect a partition of the property. 
They visited Aundh for the purpose and asked the Chief to produce the 
property before them. He referred them to his wife, and the latter asked the 
Khangi Karbhari, one Mr, Bhaskar Sakharam Purohit, to comply with the 
demand. He did so, but the so-called gold and silver articles produced by him 
turned out on examination to be of German silver. He stated, however, in 
writing that the articles produced belonged to the Kinhai estate and were of real 
gold and silver. As the articles were declared by experts to be of inferior metal, 
Mr. Purohit was sent to the lock-up by the State Karbhari with the Chief’s 
sanction. It is to be seen with what offence he will be charged. This man 
was originally:a teacher in the English school, but managed to get into the 
good graces of the present Chief and his wife and rose gradually to the 
position of Khangi Karbhari. He took undue advantage of his position, but 
he is now on the point of getting his deserts. We shall write more in detail of 
Mr. Purohit and his doings after the resuit of his present prosecution is known. 
His fate, however, will serve as a warning to those who are infatuated by a 
brief spell of authority and are led to commit dark deeds. 


59. <A correspondent writes to the Kdad/:—The way in which tne State 
encroaches upon the rights of the khots in the 
Pag ec ong of the khots im  Janjira State will not fail to melt even a heart of 
e Janjira State. ‘ iy | , 
Kal (114), 12th Aug. stone to pity. It is indeed a matter for gratification 
| that the Nawab Saheb has not passed any law like the 
Khoti Act, which isin force in British India, But he is in no way behind 
the British in oppressing the khots in his State. In short, under the stringency 
of the measures enforced in the State, the Janjira khots are reduced to the status 
of mere tenants. They have absolutely no right to forest produce. The rayats 
have become deeply disgusted on account of the utter disregard of their just 
grievances, The affairs of the State are being administered in an arbitrary 
manner. Another feature peculiar to this State is that in the survey settlement 
the khots have been forced to make over more land for the conservation of 
forests than had been originally assigned for that purpose. In order to remedy 
these evils it is absolutely necessary for the rayats to acquire education and 


wealth. So long as the people are not strong, any Government will continue 
to oppress them. 


60. The relations between the Chief of Muli (K&thiiwdr) and his 


Bhayats are gradually becoming more and more 
The Chief of Muli (Kathia- J 8 y d 


din) ned bis Bare strained. The Chief recently made ademand upon 
eth teake twee (704), the Bhayats for the payment of a portion of the Police 
10th Aug. and Municipal expenditure, but in this he was 


not supported by the local Government, against 
whose decision he has preferred an appeal to the Imperial Government, 
The matter is thus swb jgudice, hut the Chief forcibly attempted to recover 
the expenses in question by attaching the property of theBhayats. The 
latter sought redress from the Assistant Political Agent, Jhdlawar, who has 
ordered the amount recovered to be aeposited in Court pending the final 
decision of the Government of india on the subject. This seems to have 
exasperated the Chiei, whois wreaking vengeance upon his subjects by punishing 
them for trivial offences. There are several other reasons, too, for the Chiet’s 
ill-feeling towards the Bhayats. Mr. Ajitbhai, who was formerly a Revenue 
officer of the State, but has since been ordered by Government not to enter the 
State limits, seems to enjoy the confidence and guide the policy of the Chief. 
Many of his relations, too, have secured fat berths in the State service, and 


presumably they also are more or less responsible for the rupture between the. 
Chief and his Bhayats. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
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Desirability of appointing Muhammadans to conduct public examinations 
in— eee see 49 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the public service in — . 45—47 
Hindu and Muhammadan subordinates in the Rovenuo Dopartmont it in 
the Sukkur District (—) ¥ aes — ae 48 
Proposed appointment of Police Prosceutors i in— ‘ee oe 52 
Resident Magistrates in— oe 50 
Thefts in Liarkhéna (—-) and allegod paucity and inefficiency of the local 
Police ... os sae ine dee ees a5: 
South Africa : 
Indians in — oes ve ive 200 
Mr. Chamberlain and Indian settlers in — ves i A, 
The Broach District Association started by the Honoarablc Mr. Parekh wa 4,4. 
Tibet expedition: 
India and the expenses of the— _... i en eee 10 
The — ee jis ‘pe sis ve ee OO 
Education 
Adverse comments on the proposal for the establishmont of a Muhammadan 
University in India oes ees 5 
Adverse comments on the personnel of the committec appointed to revise 
Gujarati orthography eee 57 
Alleged severity of the rules framed in connection with tho School Final 
‘Examination.. see ves cee 08 
Proposed changes i in Marathi ‘orthography ini 56 


Ratlways— 


An alleged grievance of third class passengers at the Ahmedabad Railway 
Station ace eee ose 59 
Alleged shortcomings in the arrangomonts made by tho Railway authoritics 
and the Municipality of Pandharpur for the convenience of pilgrims to 
the Pandharpur fair... ov ee oe 60 


Municipalitues— 
Alleged indirect enhancement of taxation by the Ahmedabad Municipality ... 61 
Native Statee— 


Baroda: Appointment of Mr. Romesh C. Dutt to the Council of His “en 
the Gaekwar of — eae ie ove s 62 
Jasdan State (Kathiawar) : 


Debts of Darbar Odha Alla of — ae np ae 65 

The question of succession to the gads of the — cas sea 64 

Kathidwar: Hducation in—... oes ‘ies ie sie 63 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 

Account of a mecting held in Broach for starting a local District Association... 66 

Nana Fadnavis memorial mecting in Bombay oe 67 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _... Bombay... ..| Weekly .. .-.) John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 foe 
2 \Daily Telegraph and Poona ... +e Nin eee] JOSeph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West .| Bombay... »»-| Monthly ee. .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 
4. | Hyderabad Journal wee| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... v6 oO Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay... Do. : .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. vee] Dor aes ., Behramji Merwanji Malabéri; Parsi; 52; 
India and Champion. J.P. 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...{ Do. »»| Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ee 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. -| Weekly ... | Assanmal Rijhuma]; Hindu (Amil);52 —... 
9 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... ..| Daily | Prataprdi — Udeshankar, BA... iit 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... .| Poona .., soo Weekly ,., | Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
| Hindu (Chitpiwan Br&hman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... »| Bombay oe. cel ae ee .| KR. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 = seit 
12 | Pheonix soe] Karachi... | Bi-weekly | Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 os 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona... wee} Daily oe. ee; Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 
and Military Gazette. : | 
14 | Railway Times ... _ ...| Bombay... ., Weekly... —_...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43 .. 
15 |Sind Gazette «4. vee, Kardchi oe. | Bi-weekly a Oe ee a 
16 | Sind Times Do. a Do. ‘ eee| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 86 
/ 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... --| Nerotamd4s VPranjiwandis Shethna: Hindu 
. (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakta ial DOPOGA ase Do. -| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman); 43. 
19 | Gujarati ... ove ...,| Bombay... te a Ichharam Surajraém Desd#i; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 51. 
20 | Gujarat Mitr’... 1 Barat us. a ums -+-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 ec haa 
21 | Gujarat Punch we} Ahmedabad | Do. . ++; Somal4l Mangaldas; Hindu (Bania); 29 —.. 
v2: | Hindi Punch .... ...| Bombay peat a e+} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 
23 | Jdm-e-Jamshed x. at: aah ee a Daily «ne »| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
94 | aiser-i-flind’ 4. ssl Do. ses eos| Weekly ... -.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi ; 54 oes 
on | Kithidwdr News... ,.| RAjkot ... Do. . <6 | Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi oe i saa 
26 | Kithidwar Times at Do; .| Bi-weekly -| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Na@gar Brih- 
| man); 38. 
27 | Praja Bandhu ... .| Ahmedabad ae Weekly ...- eee| Jeth4lél Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 
man) ; 37 
28 | Rast Goftar a »--| Bombay oe eee oe P 4llonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... i 
29 | Satya Vakta ne sak aa | Fortnightly ... ger ee Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
ania); 39. 
30 | Shri Sayaji Vijay vee} BATOda coe be Weekly... »»»| Maneklal Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
31 | Surys Prakash ... coe} BUTAb ace at ae ee eo] Urmmedram Nagind@s D&yabhai; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
| AnaLo-MagAral. | 
32 ‘Deen Mitra os ne OMBONT 3 veel Weekly oo = -ee| Sadwshiv Vishvandth #Mayadev; Hindu 
| , (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 28, 
33. | Dnydn Chakshu .,, sank OOBR ccc a oh ese »6| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brihman) ; 46, 
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Anc1Lo-Maka’tTHI—contd. 
34 | Dny4nodaya eae ---| Bombay... .».| Weekly ... re] Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ia ee 
35 | Dnydn Prakash ,.,, sa FOORR icc. ce UO ves | Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
i. BrAhwman); 37. 
86 | Fatehsinh Gazette -| Baroda ... ee ee ee pve — a Ambéram ODector; Hindu 
| (Bania), 
Indu Prakdsh --| Bombay... .| Bi-weekl | Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
” re Manager being Damodar Bavldréin Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. : 
38 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu .,,. Kolhapur .| Weekly... | Savliram Amrjtrao Vichare ; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. 
$9 | Native Opinion ...  ...| Bombay... ., Bi-weekly .| Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wah Brdhman); 33. ) 
40 .| Prekshak ... ve oo! SatAra.ee eoe| Weekly ... | Ganesh Ballil Phangalkar; Hindu (Karhdda| 
Brahmin) ; 32. ) 
41 | Samarth oe -| Kolhapur a ae e.| Vindiyak Narayan Joshirao,; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 34. : 
42 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ---| Bombay... Do. ...| Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maritha) ; 
39. 
43 | Subodh Patrika... at ie aaa w.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 
44 | Sudhdrak ... sae | Poona <1 ‘Dos .| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
45 | Udyamotkarsha ... -- | Bombay... .| Monthly.ee Ganesh Narayan Joshi; Uindu (Deshastha 
srAhman) ; 30, 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
46 | O Anglo-Lusitano »-| Bombay ee | Weekly ... | Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 oe. a 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
47 | Al-Hac ee) Suk e: | Weekly ... | (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidtatalla, B.A,, 
— LL.B. ; Pleader ; 97. 
(2) Sindhii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
| Muhaminadan ; 36. 
48 | Prabhat... ee «| Hyderabad, Do. ov | Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
(Sind). 
49 | Sindhi .| Sukkur (Sind). .| Do. .| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
AnGio-Urpu. | 
50 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombay ses Daily | Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 
ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARA'TI. 
51 | Baroda Vateal | Buroda .. ,..| Weekly , | Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
52 | Hind Vijaya ee eek a Do. ...| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 
| Bania), 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
K ANARESE. 
58 | Karnétak Patri’ ... =o. ..| Weekiy .., 3 ree Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) 3 35. 
54 | Karnitak Vaibhav .«| Bijépur ,.. Do. | Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 42, 
55 | Prakdshak ... of. Re | Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
| nastha Brihman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM., 
66 _O Bombaense _,,., ...| Bombay... | Weekly ... | F. &. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 pas ee 
GUJARA'TI. 
57 | Akhb4r-e-lslém ... ».| Bombay... .,.| Daily »..| K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
39. 
58 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar a ae eS ae | Ndn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 aa 
59 Arya PrakAsh ry Do. ee - Weekly ee eoerge 
60 | Bombay Samféchar mS Gee 1 Daily. css wr Raibhoors Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
rsi ; 35. 
61 | Broach Mitra ,,, ...( Broach ,.. vee) Weekly ... »»»| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 
62 | Broach Samfchér... ...| Doe « vee D0. one ove} Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... si 
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GuJARATI—-continued. 
63 | Deshi Mitra one soof SULAG a ».| Weekly ... ...| Kashid#s Bhagvandés; Hindu (K&chia, ie.) 1,400 
a vegetable seller); 44, 
64 | Din Mani... -+| Broach ... ma. as ...| Nathalal Rangildws Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
| Bania) ; 25. 
65 |Fursad —... ive -»-| Bombay ... .| Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
| 
66 |GapSap ... oe se+| Do. ---| Fortnightly  ...| M.C. Ratnegar & Co. .., ae 800 
67 | Hiteechchhu see || Ahmedabad — ...| Weekly ... -++| Kalidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 360 
68 | Jain are eee Do. D0: eve | Bhagu _ Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 
69 | Jdim-e-Jahvnooma oe Bombay ... Do, ...| Ratansbaw Framji Achdria; Parsi ; 29 sos 1,000 
| 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ws! Kaira ee ...| Kahandas  Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| | Shravak Dania) ; 56. 
71 | Loka Mitra eee, Bombay... | Bi-weekly woe Rareaey ‘iis 
| | 
72 | Mahi KAntha Gazctte ... Sadra we} Wack ycee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia, 500 
) | | Brahman); 45. 
-o «| Navadri PrakAsh ... woe Navedri ... Do. .| Rustarmji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56... “J 800 
74 |Nure Ela. eee coe Bombay ... .... Monthly... — Nasarwiinji Ilirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 a 600 
75 | Nydyadarshak ie Ahmedabad sl Fortnightly a Gatilal Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimali; 150 
er : | | Shravak Dania) ; 36. ! 
76 | Praja Mitra vou] SOATOOR vie .| Bi-weekly vee] Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
77) «| Praja Pokar as coe SUrat .| Weekly ... or Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45 ., ‘a vai 500 
78 | Prakash and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... Do. sal Nagindas Mancharain; Hindu (Dasa Bania);) 1,690 
. 8g. 
79 | Punch Vand coe = Do. iin .. damnnades Ghayvandas ; Hindu (Surti Lania) ; 550 
| | 43. | 
80 | Samsher Bahddur... ees, Ahmedabad " Pe ie | Savarbhai Raichand;  Vfindu (Shravak) 159 
| | Pania) ; 62. | 
81 | Sdnj Vartaman vee Bombay ,.. eos} Daily — oes .. Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo. Partners being— | 000 
| | | (1) Ardeghir Kyramyi Patel, J. Ae P4rai dQ, 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Pa4rsi ; 
38. | 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, | 
82 | Sind Vartaman rae Kar4chi ... | Weekly ove ...| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) oe 250 
| | 
83 | Stri Bodh... aed es, Bombay ... ...| Monthly - Kaikhasru Navroji K4brdéji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 500 
84 | Surat Akhbar — os vinet cout. 4. ...| Weekly | Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... Pre v0 
| 
85 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha a ae es Anopsi Mancklal Visashrimali ; His.siu (Bania) ; 175 
| J6. 
| | 
HINDI. | 
e 
86 | Pandit cee ‘| POONR ses ros, Weekly oor «| Govindrao Gangaram Wanwe; [lindu (Wan-| 200) 
| jari) ; 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
gy | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Bombay... eal .| Pandit Lajya Ranji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
cha. Brahman) ; 39. 
KANARESE. 
sg | Digvijaya ... ont roo} GAUL wee a Weekly ... | Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu! 150 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
g9 | Karnatak Vritta oo ..| Dharwar Do. | wae (1) Shivram Mahddey Kkdénolkar; Hindu §00 
( (Kavh4ada Bréhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndicharya balachirya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; o4, 
9) | Lok’ Bandhu... onl WO, ans no) eae | "rer |. Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 160 
(Deshasth Brahman); 4l. 
91 | Loka Mitra oe cee) FABVON,~ CDM) D0. ere ...|Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war), Brihman) ; 28. 
93 | RAjahansa... oes | Dhdrwar evel DR ens «| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| hide Br&ahinan); 4le | 
93 | Rasik Ranjini a ooe| GAGAG eos ok Sie eee} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Brahman); 41. 
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ofl : 
MARATHI. | 
94 | Arunodaya sais | TORE: ene »»| Weekly ws ..| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
Bréhman). 
oF A’ryévart sh ee at Dhalla i. an: eae coe! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 
| shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 
96 | Baknul .»| Ratndgiri DO, ave ve| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 97 500 
97 | Belgaum Samichdr 7] Belgaum... cecl : 400, . ve Hari Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
| 4} . 
98 | Bhu’t sia .«+| Bombay Monthly ..( Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,600 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
99 | Bramhodaya .| Kolhapur .| Weekly ... | Ner#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Préhbman); 61. 
100 | Chandanshu oe woo} TAsgaon ... Do. .«; Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
101 ) Chandrak&ént mine .| Ohikodi ... DO. ke | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| piwan Brahinan) ; 40. 
102 | Chandrodaya | Chiplun oe. Do. ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
| | Brahman); 40. 
103 | Chikitsak ... + Belgaum Do. vj AbAji Kimchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—7V0 
| 42, 
104 Chitrayupta ic .... Karad Os kes we| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Dakshin Vritta cee ...| Kolhapur Do. | Sadishiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chdndra- 100 
 seniya Kéyastha Prabhu); 67. 
106 | Deshakdlavartam4n .| Erandol ee. Des 4 .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| Brahman) ; 32. 
107 | Dharma ... iés sos] Wal “we Do. we Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdiwan 200 
| Brihman) ; 48. 
108 | Dharwar Vritta ... woo} Dharwar Do. ,. | Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 800 
109 Dnydn Sagar eoe| Kolha@pur Do. “4 Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
| man); 40. 
110 | Hindu Punch ba Thana ee A ow ..| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
| Brahman); 37. 
111 | Javadadarsh soo ses Ahmednagar... a ae | Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
! ; pawan Brihmaan); 61. 
112 Jagadhitechchhu ... ..»| Poona Do. .| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 2,500 
wan Brahman); 74 
113 | SagatsumAch4r | Thana D6. ice ras} Trimbak <A’baji Raje; Hindu (KAyasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
114 | Kd) ss nis | Poona Do, . see ...| Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Ifindu| 56,700 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
115 | Kalpataru ... .| Sholapur wa oo naa Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 45. 
116 | Karmanuk cee sé5| OONE se wa Be as | Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Windu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| Brdhman) ; 37. 
117 | Keral Koil ons .| Bombay... .| Monthly | Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhfda} 3,000 
Brdhman) ; 49. 
1]8 | Kesari ae ..| Poona .| Weekly ... ...| B4l Gangidhar Tilak, B.A.. LUL.B.; Hindu| 24,500 
| (Chitp&wan Brahman) ; 47. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... ms ...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahinan) ; 26. 
120 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. a .| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha; 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
121 | Lokamata ,, or .| Vengurla eo! Do. | Ramkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brihman); 27. 
122 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta oe | ALATA 000 oe ee” ...(| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta coe | Wai mo pet Kdshinaeth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brihman) ; 48. 
124 {Mumbai Punch ... -»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly rrr ove 
| rir), 
| 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav .../ Bombay... | Daily... wo} Ganesh Keshav VKarandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav ot aa ...| Weekly ,.. ii Do. do. soal - Lane 
127 | Nagar Samfchér... .|Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. ..,. Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 «9. 100 
! 
128 | Nasik Vritta _,., vue] UME sce at ae ee .... Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
| Brdliman) ; 28. 
129 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ... oo} Nipani .., Tia. aor .., Vishnu RA&mchandra Vij¢parkar; Hindu 80 
Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 
130 | Nydy Sindhu _,,, w+| Ahmednagar ...| Doe ... .e| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth 400 
| | Brahman); JO. 
13i | Pandhari Bhushan oo] Pandharprr oe} Dor one - Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brihman) ; 38 
182 | Pandkari Mitr& coe coe i re ee Do. eee Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


Brahman) ; 41. 
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MaRritTHI—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav... .»»| Poona ---| Weekly ... .| Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon .. a. <a || Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod cae -| Islampur we Oe kas ...| Ramchandra Nariyan Kashalkar; Iindu 300 
| (Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
186 | Righav Bhushan... vost LOOM iss vt) ae ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137  matys Mitra oie ...| Malegaon Do. cost Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
| 26. 
138 | Satya Sadan vei | Alibag ... coe! §=Do, woe} R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brdh- 200 
man); 62. 
J39 | Satya Shodhak ... woe] Ratndgiri No. .| Hari Narityan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpiwan 950 
o : Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Shahu Vijay ves .., Kolhapur seal. De «>| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 500 
eee | man); 80. 
141 | Sholdpur Samachar soe| Sholapur Do. oee| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméti) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... -+| Shrigonda Do. eve w+) Baldbhai J&nubhai; Mnhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
143 | Shri Shahu ese coe] DACATA see en! 0. ens wee} Virnan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
| man); 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak oS ae wool: BO; ‘ oe Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
| Bréhman); 30. 
145 | Sumant pect OTA. see coe! Do. sea eee} Mahtdev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
: tha Bré&hman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Viles iii eee} Kolhapur ie oe || Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
3 piwan Brahman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidydrthi ... oe coef Nandurbar ...) Do,  .. ..|, Sadishiv Viiman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistar ....| Bombay... -| Monthly... vee (1) Vindvak Balkrisina Nadkarni .. ies 600 
((2) Réamkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar ; 
| tlindu (Gaud Séraswat Brédhman). 
149 | Vrittusdr ... sen ooo) Wai eee ees} Weekly ,., a Lakshman Msuhtdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Drithman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha see o| Satara cece aaa woe} Laxman Vaman Khataviar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brvhinan) ; 38. 
151 | Vyaphri ese coe ».-| Poona coe} Dow = Nina Did4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 400 
| Inan) ; 38. 
SIN DI. 
| 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... eos] Karachi... ‘| Weekly ... ». Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam oo — ak A cool Do. vee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ey. 
65. ‘ 
154, | Sind Sudhar — se eof DOe ane Do. .. Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree __... coe a, ae Do. - Jhiumatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
Urvpo. | 
| 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bombai e+| Bombay ‘| Monthly 2 Mahamed Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan! 1, 
(Sunni); 32. 
! 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. a ++! Weekly eee | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
! Muhammadan ; 59. 
158 | Guru Ghantal Punch «| Dow «. a he oe. son 
159 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar ve! Dor one °°) Daily aes | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 50. | 
160 | Tejarati Gazette oe oe} D0, oe ane Monthly. —«../Muhamimad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad} 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deocan .» eve} Poona «4, ses) Weekly ve vee} Shak Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan} —200 
(Shaik) ; 36. | 


CO CRED ge entatet PM saps as 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Nam?, caste and age of Editor. 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika,,,  ... «| Bagalkot we.| Weekly eve see) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


MarAtut AND URpu. 


163 | Champa vati ve .«.| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... | Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré4jurkar; Hindu 100 


| Deccan). (Brahinan) ; 36. 

164. | Gulbarga Sam&char ...| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
! | 45. 
| Porrucugse-Konxkant. 

165 | A Luz ioe rah ...| Bombay... ooo Weekly. .../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 soe rer 700 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers arc printedin the margin of the Keport in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Af or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This. rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to eomplete éhe pronunciation of a word, a3 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper aud periodical as farnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instanecs must be regarded with caution. ) 
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AQAditisas to, and alterations; in, the list ot Newspapers and Pericdicals. 


No. Nam cf Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. yen 
ANGLO-PortTUGUESE. 

45a | A Lua oe see) Bombay ...| Weekly io Hee ses 
GUJARATI. | 

64, | Friend of India __...| Ahmedabad ...| Weckly ©) Semone on racecar p ive 
| 

70a | Kathitwar Samachar. Do. rest 320s sen] ae “se 
MARA’THI. | 
| 

ne Vyapar Samachar... Ahmednagar ...| Weckly = eee ove 


N.B.—No. 37 has become a weckly since August 1901. No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Kditor of No. 71 is the same 
as that of No. 60. The Editor of No. 59is Dr. Kaliind4s Jaikisond4s Desai, B.A., Le. M. & S.3 Hindu (Lid Vania); 30. Its 
circulation is 800. No, 153 has ceased to exist. No. 146 has become a bi-weekly since August 1904, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, In the course of a lengthy article giving an extended summary of 
Count Tolstoy’s article on the Russo-Japanese war 

a Tolstoy's tirade the A’esari writes :-—Theroe is a proverb in Marathi 
= the Russo-Japanese which says ‘there is darkness underneath a lamp.” 
Kenuri (118), 16th Aug. ho said proverb conceals a good deal of hidden meaning 
and is applicable to nations as well as individuals in 

many respects. Itstruth is more particularly exemplified in the conduct of 
Christian nations towards tho other nations of the world. Christian missionaries 
have gone forth to all the remote’ corners of the globe with the torch of 
Christianity to preach philanthropy, benevolence and the brotherhood of man, 
But no one heeds the profound darkness of selfishness, cruelty and oppres- 
sion which pervades Christian Murope, Christians boast of the exalted prin- 
ciples of their religion, but their conduct is considerably at, variance with 
theso principles. If they had followed these principles in’ practice, they 
would have been as harmless and innocent as a lamb, which is held to 
be the type of innocence in the Bible. Bat Christianity has not been able to 
root out the cruel instincts of thoso who profess that faith, Just asa tizer, which 
having once tasted human blood, is not satisfied with anything olse, the Christ. 
lan nations are unable to conquer their lust for other pcople’s territory, which 
first took possession of their minds when Columbus discovered America and 
planted the Spanish flag on American soil; nor are there any signs of their being 
able to conquer it in the near future. If these nations had obeyed the ten 
commandments of the Bible, they would really have been nations of sages. But 
tho very reverse of this is found to be the case everywhere. In spite of the com- 
mand not to commit murder, they have hunted the Red Indians in America 
out of existence and also whitened the soil of Australia with tho bones of the 
aborigines, Nay, they have, by inventing deadly weapons of destruction, raised 
the slaughter of man to the dignity of a science wea an art. In spite of the 
command to love their neighbour they seem eager to deprive other nations of their 
independence and to make them their slaves. hough their religion teaches 
that all men are the children of one God, they boldly maintain that the world 
was created by God for them, and that all other people are intended to be their 
slaves. Nay, they try to enforee this doctrine over the whole earth by the 
exercise of brute force. In short, while Christianity preaches humility, equality, 
benevolence, &c., the Christians are found to bo selfish, greedy and despotic. In 
these circumstances, they should cithor abjure their religion or stop their 
aggressions all over the earth ; otherwise, they will undoubtedly be held guilty 
in the eyes of God. ‘here is one solitary man among them, however, who 
has been endeavouring fora good many years past to expose the inconsistency 
between their faith and their practice. Ue is like a solitary basil plant 
among a collection of hemp plants. His namo is Count Leo ‘Tolstoy. Ife is a 
Russian by birth and is known to the world as an eminent novelist and 
philosopher, He is a staunch Christian and is animated with a strong desire 
to carry out the noble principles of Christianity in practice, Ile also feels 
an intense hatred for the oppression, hypocrisy and sclfishnoss which are 
found to prevail in the Christian world. ile has incurred the displeasure of 
Russian statesmen and ecclesiastics. ‘Lhe latter have already excommunl- 
‘ated him, and the former rocently wished to send him into exile, but he 
does not mind such persecution and is spending his days in retiromont 
and is using his pen in the service of his religion and his poor and oppressed 
fellow-countrymen. It is no wondor at all if he looks upon war—particularly 
a war for the annexation of other pvople’s territory —as a horrible sin, Upon the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war he took up his pen once more and pro- 
nounced a terrible indictment against it through the columns of the London Z'imes, 
His articlo has created a sensation all over Lurope, and Russian statesmen are so 
exasperated with the writer that they advised the ‘I'sar to oxile him into Siberia, 
But such a step, it was thought, would give rise to a new dangor altogether by 
exasperating the Russian people, and the Russian Governmont has had to 
content itself with publishing a reply to Lolstoy’s tirade against the war. It is 
stated in this reply that the Japanese have instigated the secret Socialistic and 
Nihilistic associations in liussia by the temptation of bribes, and that they have 
likewise made use of 'l'olstoy, the Nihilist leader, to serve their ends. ‘The reply 
goes on to state that ‘l'olstoy’s article has produced, and will produce, no elfect 
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upon the Russian mind. The Russian statesmen have thus exhibited their 
impotent rage against the writer of the article, which is of far-reaching 
importance. We give to-day an extended summary of it and will coniment in 
a future issue upon some of the important points touched upon by Tolstoy. 


2, “Last week we pointed out what the position of Indian immigrants. 

aoe was before and after the South African war, so far as 

a ease % eg poe the Transvaal was concerned, and how the distinct and 

eg nate C8), 2" “88 emphatic promises given by the British Government - 
g- cols. ; : 

have as yet remained unfulfilled, The state of things 

in the other Colonies is equally unsatisfactory. ‘I'he outbreak of plague in the 

Transvaal has further intensified the hardships of Indians throughout South 

Africa. The Government of the Orange River Colony is doing its best to shut 


a medical certificate in regard to their state of health !......... Natal and Cape 
Colony have hitherto done their level best to render the lot of Indians as intoler- 
able as possible, At the Cape, the Immigration Restriction Act is being 
enforced with rigor, Lut British Indians are grievously suffering especially at 
the hands of Municipalities. ‘These have been given powers to frame bye-laws 
to prevent Indians and other coloured people from walking on footpaths and to. 
compel them to reside in locations. These powers are being harshly exercised 
ites The Natal Government have also amended the Immigration Restriction 
Actof 1$97 in a retrograde spirit.......... Various Town Councils and Local 
Boards throughout the Colony have been enlorcing the Dealers’ Licenses Act 
as a weapon of oppression, and many existing licenses are in peril.......... 
The Ict of indentured Indians has been rendered so hard that the number of 
suicides amongst them has largely increased, and the children of British Indians 
are debarred from taking advantage of educational facilities, ‘The moral notions 
of European colonists seem to be evidently much below the normal, and their 
sense of gratitute has not developed beyond the rudimentary stage. But what 
is strange is that the responsible authorities in the South African Colonies and 
the Colonial Office should also be on the same moral plane as the ordinary run 
of selfish colonists.” | 


3. “Mr. Lyttleton, Secretary of State forthe Colonies, has rejected 
the ‘Transvaal proposals in reference to Indian legis- 
lation, but he has expressed his willingness to assent to 
the immigration restriction ordinance similar to that of 
the Cape and Natal without limitation in respect to trade. This news will give 
much satisfaction tothe Indians in the ‘fransvaal as well asin this country. It 
is, of course, not to be pretended that the Colonial Office has insisted on the full 
measure of justice to which the Indians are entitled. Butit has to be recognised, 
and the earlier it is done, the better, that under present circumstances it would be 
impossible for any British Minister to stand up against Colonial sentiment and 
to assume an extreme attitude in defence of the rights and privileges of the. 
Indians. A compromise is essential, and for the present we should be satisfied 
if the Colonial Office succeeds in obtaining what it has asked for. Ue would be 
a bold man, however, who counted upon even this much, for clearly the conditions 
are by no means favourable for Mr, Lyttleton persuading the ‘Transvaal Govern- 
ment to adopt the course he has suggested, ‘and the latter know well enough 
that Mr. Chamberlain, who is held to be an authority on Colonial atfairs and 
whose advice is listened to by the whole British nation, does not favour the 
claims of the Indians........... There’s many a slip between the cup and the 
lip, and in the tussle which is now imminent between the ‘Transvaal Govern- 
ment and the British Colonial Office, the latter may not improbably have to 
surrender to white sentiment in the end.” 


Jam-c-Jamshed (203), 20th 
Auy., Eng, cols. 


4. Mr. Chamberlain has set at naught all his past assurances about 
respecting the rights of Indian settlers in South Africa, 

Mr, Chamberlain and In- In his recent speech in Parliament he openly advo- 
ns —s Wine — cated the demand of the white settlers to boycott Indian 
19th Aug. (%), traders from South Africa. He feared that if Indians. 
| : were freely allowed to trade in South Africa they 


might, in course of time, swamp the white population of the country. 
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Such a fear, however, is entirely groundless. The proportion of Indian settlers 
in South Africa has aiways been too negligible to give cause for alarm in the 
direction suggested by Mr, Chamberlain. We had never expected justice at 
the hands of the ez-Minister for the Colonies, but itis certainly incumbent upon 
the Indian Government to take retaliatory measures with a view to compel the 
white settlers to concede to their Indian fellow-subjects the rights and privileges 
of British citizens. 


5. “The British mission or expedition has at last arrived at Lhassa, 
. Bs whero it is awaiting further developments. The 
Pr Goltér (28), 1 4th British and Anglo-Indian papers write in very lauda- 
Aug., Eng. cols. tory terms of the expedition, as if those in charge of 
it had performed a feat which had never before been 
tried, much less accomplished, in the history of India. If ever an expedition 
entered an enemy’s country without any resistanee to speak of, it was the Tibet 
expedition. ‘The very fact of its triumphant entry into Tibet without much loss 
of life shows that the resistance offered by the ‘Tibetans was quite insignificant 
and tnat they did not fight for their country as might be expected from those 
who have a genuine and undying love for their fatherland........... The several 
newspaper correspondents, who probably shared the hospitality of the oificers 
of the army, sent glowing accounts of the difficulties of the march and have 
attempted to show to the world at large that it was a Ilerculean task to 
traverse the country, but reading between the lines, nothing was more 
apparent than the fact that the little troubles and trials were generally 
of a character, which serve, if anything, to enhance the pleasure and 
enjoyment of a holiday trip.......... ‘The latest communications received from 
Lhassa show that the ‘libetans are, in contradistinction to all mountain tribes, 
a timid and cowardly set of people, and that much skill and cfficiency were not 
needed to subjugate them. But for all these troubles and trials which the 
general and the officers were put to, some big prizes are probably awaiting 
them. Weare not disposed to grudge these ollicers their prizes and their 
peans of praise. Suflice it to say that we feel delighted that the country which. 
was since the very creation of the earth enveloped in dense darkness is now 
destined to be illumined by the light of the West, and that it will be a part 
and parcel of the great Indian Empire which is looming large every day in 
the estimation of the civilised world. The British, we are honestly of opinion, 
have done a distinct service to the world at large by shedding their benign and 
civilising influence over the ‘Tibetans, who have proved themselves only a 
shade superior to the lower animals. Now that they have entered the country, 
let the British take absolute possession of the same and deal with it as 
they have been dealing with other dependencies. Despite what our Indian 
contemporaries say about the British occupation of Tibet, we repeat that 
instead of its passing one of these days into the hands of Mussia, which had 
been casting wistful eyes upon the country all these years, it is a matter for 
congratulation from all points cf view that it should be within the sphere of 
British rule in Asia.” 


G. The so-called ‘ Peaceful Mission’ has at last reached Lhassa, ‘Lhe 
‘Imperialists,’ who are never so happy as when they 
get into other people’s territorics on some pretext or 
other, are, of course, jubilant. But the inhuman 
tragedy at Tuna is there for ever to blacken the reputation of those who were 
directly or indirectly responsible for it. The story ot that terrible massacre was 
bound to provoke unfriendly comment, and sinco then reports, more or less care- 
fully cooked, have becn supplied to the Indian and British public.......... The 
Tibetan story of the affair is not likely to be known, so that dispassionate observers 
cannot check the accuracy of the accounts that emanate from official or officialised 
chroniclers accompanying the ‘ Peaceful Mission’, ‘or our own part, we see no 
room for jubilation. ‘I'he whole episode, so far as the people of India are concern- 
ed, excites nothing but a feeling of shame and humiliation, Ut will in no way 
enhance the moral prestige or reputation of the British Government for righteous- 
ness in the eyes of the Indian public. Given othcr people’s money to any 
extent and modern appliances of war with tho bravest of Gurkhas and Pathans, 
any nation can go to war with a poor and helpless neighbour on the flimsiest of 
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pretexts. That is the ethical principle underlying this ‘ brilliant’ performance 
of the ‘ Imperialistic’ school. We do not care a pin for the advantages that 
might, flow from what has been heartlessly described as the ‘uplifting of 
the purdah’ to the cause of British or Indian trade or of archeological, geologi- 
eal, religious and historical research. The real question is about the principle of 
international and political morality involved in these frontier expeditions under- 
taken here, there and everywhere.......... In spite of transparent protestations 
to the contrary, there was a pre-determination to march to Lhassa, ‘l'hat ‘end 
has now been achieved, The terms of the treaty that has so long been carefully 
guarded in Colonel Younghushand’s pockets have not yet leaked out. But it is 
certain that Tibet will be called upon to pay a heavy indemnity for its insolent 
refusal to entertain the proposals of the British Government.”’ 


7. Colonel Younghusband and General MacDonald have returned to their 
camp from Lhassa after parading their strength before 
Kesari (118), 16th Aug. the people of that city. The mission is now in a great 
difficulty, because it has not received any stores from 
Gyangtse, and no supplies of corn are obtainable at Lhassa. Colonel Young- 
husband informed the Tibetan authorities that unless the latter supplied him 
with sufficient provisions, he would have to take them by force, to which they 
replied that there was no sufficient corn available in the vicinity of Lhassa and 
that they could not force agriculturists to sell their corn. The Dalai Lama 
has already fled from Lhassa, nobody knows whither. Colonel Younghusband 
threatens to adopt severe measures unless the Dalai Lama returns to Lhassa. 
What can these severe measures mean except plundering and razing to 
the ground the monasteries and the town, Nor has the mission hitherto 
abstained from plundering. The Calcutta papers say that rare manuscripts in 
the monasteries and other ‘Tibetan curiosities are already being sent to Darjeeling. 
What is particularly strange is that, though no peace has yet been made and 
though the mission has not yet returned to India, it is ramoured that some eight 
or ten syndicates have already been formed in London for working the gold, silver 
and copper mines in Tibet and for exploiting the country generally. ‘This 
proves the truth of the saying: ‘‘Sharpers have girt up their loins even before 
the market is opened.’ 


8 At last the British Mission reached Lhassa. In a short time a 
British Resident will be appointed in that city and 
some troops stationed there for his safety, and the 
Tibetans will taste the delicious fruits of British rule which the Indians are 
tasting at present. It has been decided to throw the cost of the expedition upon 
India, because the Indians are unable to take care of their money. ‘The original 
estimate of the cost of the mission was 4:5 lakhs of rupees, but it has mounted 
to 1 crore and 35 lakhs, India is able to boast of considerable wealth anda 
vast population, but she has no use for these. What one cannot use for 
one’s self one should at least allow to be applied to others’ use. ‘The 
British Government have accordingly taken Indian money to the Irontier 
and into foreign countries and scattered it there. They have also sprinkled 
the earth there with Indian blood. The Tibet expedition is nearly at an end. 
Lord Curzon is on the eve of returning to India, and a mission will soon be on 
its way to Afghanistan. 


Aryadvartu (95), 13th Aug. 


9, The triumphant entry of the British expeditionary force into Lhagsa 
will urfdoubtedly be a memorable event in history, 

Prekshat: (40), 1¢th Auge but itis not to be supposed at this stage that the 
object of the mission has been accomplished, and 

it would be premature to hold rejoicings over it. ‘The proper time for such 
rejoicings would be when the force returns safely to India. There are no 
immediate prosyects of a satisfactory settlement. ‘he Dalai Lama is reported to 
have fied towards China and his representatives are reluctant to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of concluding a settlement in his absence, 
Besides, the movements of the Tibetan army are a source of consider- 
able anxicty and apprehension. From all this it will appear that the object 
of the mission has not been achieved by its safe arrival at Lhassa. The 
Government of India are aware of the time the mission will require to 
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carry out its purpose; otherwise, they would not have sanctioned additional 
expenditure on the expedition. Under these circumstances, the panegyrists of 
Government will do well to reserve their praises for a more suitable occasion. 


10. “ According tc the telegraphic news received yesterday from England, 
| Sir M. Bhownaggree moved that the British kx- 
India and the expenses of chequer should defray a substantial portion of the 
gag errgger expenses incurred on the Tibet expedition. Mr, 
rast Goftar (25), 14th . , , 
Aug., Eng. cols. Brodrick, in reply, said that the charge must be borne 
; by India, for the question concerned the Indian trade 
on the frontier, in which the general Imperial interests were not involved. A 
more unsound and illogical reply was never given by a responsible statesman. 
It was not proposed, Mr. Brodrick said, to place a British Resident in Tibet, 
but they were determined to make the British name respected in future. How 
on earth they are going to make the British name respected without the 
presence of a British officer supported by the Military is a mystery. Sir 
Muncherjee’s motion, as might be expected, was negatived. Poor India! She 
must endure what cannot be cured.” 


11. The wisdom of our ancient authors of religious and mythological 
works is really profound, and they have in anticipa- 
British policy in India tion provided solutions of all conceivable objections 
pt Tibet and a warning to against the propositions enunciated by them in their 
espots. oye . ‘ 
Kél (114), 19th Aug. works. One of these propositions is that God 
created the world, and that He rules it with justice. 
But this proposition is not found to be always true, and there ars several 
exceptions to it. For instance, sinners are seen to flourish in the world 
in spite of their glaring iniquities. ‘There are dacoits who ply their nefarious 
trade in broad daylight in this justly governed world and still are known to 
thrive. A murderer, who commits murders by the thousand in a minute, is 
deemed to partake of Divine Nature and is encouraged to commit more 
murders still. Europeons are tearing off slices of the hoary Asiatic Continent 
hike wolves, but their moral, religious, material and industrial progress is 
unsurpassed anywhere! ‘The English are intruding into Tibet in the 
sight of the whole world and are killing the innocent Tibetans, But no 
stigma attaches to their fame, and their Empire is expanding day by 
day. How is it possible, in the face of these instances, to justify the propo- 
sition that God rules the world justly ? Those who maintain it are apt to be 
eonfounded when confronted with such glaring exceptions to it. Formerly such 
exceptions were only few and far between. But, in these days of long range 
guns, smokeless powder and deadly missiles invented for the destruction of 
mankind, which are being availed of by Kuropeans for purposes of selfish aggran- 
disement, the exceptions are fast multiplying. Our ancient sages foresaw this 
contingency and have furnished a solution, which will still make if possible 
for their followers to believe in the Divine government of the world upon the 
principles of justice. They say that God is at present asleep and that, thcre- 
fore, acts of injustice go unpunished. But when one sees gross instances 
of injustice and high-handedness—which are truly Himalayan in their 
magnitude—like the harassment of the helpless Tibetans by the british, one 
is inclined to conclude that there is no God at all. ‘This atheistic tendency 
is being confirmed everywhere when men perceive that murders and dacoities 
committed in broad daylight are viewed with absolute indifference by 
the Governor of the universe. The so-called acts of pious devotion and 
worship seem to be actuated by selfish and not by truly religious motives, AE: 
God had even slightly interposed to protect the helpless and to prevent injustice 
in the world, the state of thiags we now witness in Tibet would never have been 
possible. If, in spite of these things, mon still believe in a just Providence, 
they do so through the nobility of their hearts and because they cannot suddenly 
east aside long cherished traditions. They prefer to explain such gross 
acts of injustice as are now being perpetrated in ‘libet by saying that God has 
gone to sleep. Is it not tantamount to saying that there is practically no God 
at all? Though men are disposed to argue as above in moments of extreme 
excitement or despair, it can never be doubted that God does see all our acts and 
tha! He will not fail to punish the authors of wrong-doing at the proper time. 
Not asingle tyrant can hope to escape penalty for his iniquities. God will one 
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day assuredly send succour to all the victims of injustice and oppression on earth. 
He cannot by any means tolerate a reign of terror and oppression on earth for an 
indefinite period, He is making preparations to put an end to despotism. He 
has at his command most wonderful and potent weapons of destruction. The 
fury of lightning and the terror of earthquakes far surpass in extent of mischief 
all human weapons of warfare, even though these be of the latest and most 
modern type. ‘Those who are crushed like ants beneath the iron sway of despots 
need not therefore despair. ‘The tyrants, too, had better restrain their despotic 
fury because injustice and oppression have always a limit. Let them remember 
that God will some day or other awake from his present slumber and annihilate 
them ina moment. What tyrant is there who can withstand the fury of the 
Divine wrath? Let them cast their glance at the past and learn to fear God in 
future. What has been the fate of despots in the past ? Is there any vestige left 
ofthem on earth? ‘The descendants of their victims are alive, but the tyrants 
themselves are completely forgotten. Take the examples of tyrants who invaded 
and plundered India. What has become of Alexander and ‘Tamerlane, of 
Mahmood and Nadirsha? Are they not reduced to dust like other ordinary 
mortals? ‘he Taj Mahal was erected as a memorial toa royal lady. But 
though the building remains, her own remains which were buried under if have 
long ago been eaten by vermin. In spite of this, wretched men vainly aspire to 
raise buildings like the Victoria Memorial [all.. Thus, though tyrants perish 
and are forgotten, the countries despotically ruled by them and the inhabitants 
of thcse countries survive through Divine protection. Old men tell children that 
when a person commits a hundred acts of injustice ascorpion bites him and when 
he completes the tale of a thousand, he is bitten by asnake. If this e true, it 
would be difficult to find enough scorpions and snakes in the world to bite 
tyrants, because their offences are innumerable. ‘Though tyrants may not be 
actually bitten by snakes and scorpions, the stings of their own conscience 
must be more agonising than the bites of venomous reptiles. Why should 
they then resort to iniquity, if they know the miseries they have to endure for 
thesame? But one wrong necessitates another, and when the first act of injustice 
is committed, it has perforce to be followed up by a whole series of wrongs, 
The British are undoubtedly a justice-loving people, and their virtues cannot 
be too highly praised. But those who take up the réle of conquerors cannot help 
now and then committing acts of injustice, which, in their turn, have a fatal ten- 
dency to multiply apace. The British committed an act of injustice in conquering 
India, and this initial act has compelled them to perpetrate many others of a like 
nature. Had they not conquered India, would they have sullied their hands with 
the blvod of the Tibetans ? Similarly, they are required to hold floating Darbars 
in the Persian Gulf, to maintain their hold on Bunder Abbas, to construct the 
road to Seistan, to lead expeditions against the Afridis, to subsidise the Amir of 
Afghanistan, to annex Burma, &¢. ‘They have now gone so far on the path of 
unrighteousness that they cannot stop their course even if Christ himself were 
to preach morality to them trom the top of Mount Senai. ‘The principal justifica- 
tion which is put forward by the British in defence of their iniquitics on the 
whole of the land frontier of India is that they commit the said acts of injustice 
because Kussia will conquer India. If they had not conquered India in the 
first instance, they would not have been obliged to commit a series of wrongs on 
the strength of such a lame plea. Besides, if other people. were to act on the 
principle on which the British say they are acting in Tibet, viz., that they are 
conquering the country because Russia will otherwise conquer it and invade 
India from that direction, disastrous consequences are sure to follow in the 
world. Can 4 justify his commission of a dacoity in B’s house because C 
will otherwise forestall him ? If Russia is likely to intrude unjustly into Tibet, 
why should the British send troops to that country? Will they tolerate the 
adoption of a similar policy by their own subjects ? 


12, “The fourth session of the first Parliament of King Edward came to 

| anend on Monday <Jast, leaving behind a record of 
Prorogation of Parliament, legislative achievements which no self-respecting 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 18th Ministry can contemplate without feelings of shame 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Lombuy and humiliation.......... ‘I'he session has wasted seven 
Sama@ohdr (60),18th Aug, months in fruitless and desultory conversation, a proof 
of the inaptitude of those whom the nation put into 
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power in 1900.......... Of course, thisis a matter which concerns the British 
tax-payer and the people of the United Kingdom more than others. But 
it cannot fail to create most serious misgivings among those who live in distant 
parts of the Empire. In the glory and greatness of the British Parliament 
every true son of the Empire, no matter what his creed or colour, is bound 
to take an abiding interest, and the Indians, at least, who know how much 
their future depends on it, cannot but mark the steady deterioration of its 
character and the decline of its prestige and influence with the gravest 
concern, The most alarming feature cf this decay is that there is not to be 
found, even outside its walls, either in the United Kingdom or in the wider 
Empire beyond its sea-girt borders, one single commanding genius who can 
inspire in us the hope of mending the situation and preventing it from going 
from bad to worse......... The little men, who now sit on either side of Parlia- 
ment with their narrow views and paltry purposes, cannot restore it to its lost 
place in the world’s respect, and as things go, it must continue to sink lower and 
lower in public estimation till the cycle of dwarfs and pigmies has run out 
and a generation of greater souls has re-appearel—which is a far cry. In 
the speech from the Throne, proroguing Parliament, Ilis Majesty the King 
was most graciously pleased to literally survey mankind from China to 
gy ee ‘'ihe political mission’ to Tibet takes its due place in the speech, 
and after congratulations on its safe march t> Lhassa, a hope is expressed that 
‘by conference with the Tibetan authorities, in conjunetion with the Chinese 
representative now at Lhassa, terms might be arranged facilitating. trade and 
ending the difficulty and friction which has arisen on the Northern Frontier.’ 
This is as vague as the utterances of the Ministers themselves about the 
intentions of the Government in regard to the terms which are proposed to bo 
exacted from the Grand Lama, and it is equally a matter for regret that no 
definite promise has been given about an early withdrawal of the expedition. 
It cannot escape notice that, while so extensive a survey has been made of the 
political situation throughout the world, there is, again, no reference to India. 
‘The statesman who shaped this *‘ whisper of the Throne’ was evidently too much 
engrossed with other matters cr was afraid to touch a subject which would have 
compelled the striking of a discordant note about the situation in the country. 
The outlcok in India is now distinctly gloomy, and after the big things which 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Brodrick have said about the ‘ prosperity and growing 
wealth ’ of the country, a refcrence to the impending famine or scarcity in the 
speech from the ‘hrone would have naturally marred the carnival of self. 
laudation that has been gomg on there for so many weeks. But what about 
the injury this silence has done to the feelings of the people—this seeming 
neglect and indifference of the ‘father of the people’ towards his children 
in their hour of anxiety and suspense?” [The Bombay Saméchair makes 
similarcomments. IJtremarks that the introduction of an elective element in 
the Transvaal Legislative Council, which was announced in ILis Majesty’s 
speech, can be appreciated by the Indians who have to endure the ills consequent 
upon their having no voice in the government of the country. It, however, 
apprehends that the privilege conferred upon the white settlers would be 
exercised by them to the detriment of their Indian fellow-subjects in South 
Africa. | 


13, “We have not much to say about the presentation of the Indian 
Budget to Parliament this year. The annual farce 
Indian Budget in Parlia- was played before that assembly with the usual show 
inente ‘ of decorum. ‘The Secretary of State for India made 
Oriental Review (11) “th 4 Vong speech in praise of the Government, and tl 
nue along Speech In praise 0 ¢ Government, and the 
. handful of Senators who were present approved of it. 
The one appeal for justice and fair-dealing that was made, viz., about the 
eost of the ‘libet expedition, was refused, and once again this poor country 
was disappointed in her cxpectation of secing the representatives of the 
British nation fulfilling their obligations towards her........... In regard to the 
return of the ‘Tibet missior, the most vague and unsatisfactory statement was 
made that it would not remain at Lhassa a day after a satisfactory arrangement 
was reached or beyond the period which the military might judge to be wise. 
And as to the terms, there must be an indemnity, but with regard to the 
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rest the House must trust the Minister! It is not proposed fo place a British 
Resident in Tibet, but the Government are determined to make the British 
name respected in the future, Who can say what all this is to lead to? It 
has become all the more apparent after the expedition reached Lhassa that the 
end of the business is not yet in sight, and the vague statements in Parliament and 
the news from Tibet itself by no meaus encourage us to hope that the affair 
would be satisfactorily settled at an early date.”’ 


14, The Budget speech of the Secretary of State for India was, as usual, 
Jémee-Jamehed (28), 16th couched in an optimistic vein. Mr, St. John Brod- 
hens Baws tole rick dwelt upon India’s prosperity and growing 
wealth and assured the House that the country has 
assets for the whole of her expenditure and debts, The Secretaries of State 
for India have all along been known to be so persistent in describing the 
financial position of India as prosperous, that there is nothing surprising in 
Mr. Brodrick playing upon the same harp as his predecessors. What. is 
remarkable, however, is that he insists upon prudence as necessary—a_ virtue 
which has never distinguished British pro-consuls in India since Lord Ripon and 
Sir Evelyin Baring had the control of the Indian Exchequer. One of the 
most despairing features of the Indian financial problem is the growing burden 
on the revenues for military purposes, and this year, almost in the same 
breath in which he talked of the so-called prosperity and growing wealth 
of India, Mr. Brodrick had to announce that nearly a crore of rupees 
would be required for putting Lord Kitchener’s scheme into execution, 
Tibet has also cost more than half a crore; and thus while the revenues 
of India—to a great extent extracted from a half starving preasantry— 
are said to be appreciably improving, the expenditure is steadily growing, 
and the best portion of the public resources are not dedicated to 
the moral and material improvement of the people of India, but to 
strengthening the military position of Kngland and the furtherance of 
her political influence among the foreign nations of the world............ 
Tibet, of course, loomed large in the eyes of India’s ‘friends’ during the 
debate. Sir Henry Fowler appears to have struck only one discordant note 
while singing the praises of Lord Curzon, and that was in regard to this Tibet 
affair; and Sir Muncherjec Bhownaggree also asked that the British Exchequer 
should defray a substantial proportion of the cost of the ‘Tibet Mission...... Mr. 
Brodrick, in reply, was against sharing the cost with India, ‘ for the Tibet ques- 
tion concerned the Indian trade on the frontier in which the gencral Imperial 
interests were not involved,’ But in the same breath he gave evidence of his 
belief that in this business something more than ‘the Indian trade on the 
Frontier’ is concerned, that the authorities do believe that British prestige and 
‘the general Imperial interests’ are at stake.......... Whatever excuses 
Mr. Brodrick and others may invent for shirking Britain’s obligation towards 
India in this watter, there can be no doubt as to the justice of the latter’s 
claim against the former, and an honest refusal to cntertain 1t would not create 
so much disappointment and indignation as the invention of lame excuses and 
ridiculous arguments such as Mr. Brodrick has employed.” 


15. Mr. Brodrick, as might have been expected, drew a roseate picture 
of India’s growing prosperity in his Budget speech, 
In the course ot the utterance he announced his 
sanction to the establishment of a Clearing House 


Bombiy Samdchar (69), 
léth Aug.; Sanj Vartama'n 
(81), both Aug. ; Jame-e- 


Jamshed (23) loth Ang, for the better managemant of railway lines, to the 


Eng. cols. addition of a sixth member to the Viceroy’s Exe- 

cutive Council and to the opening of a department 
of commerce and industry. Reforms like these no doubt tend to render 
the machinery of administration more efficient, but they do not improve 
the internal condition of the country. If anything, they retard internal 
progress by throwing additional burdens of ,taxation upon the already over- 
taxed population. Mr, Brodrick did not hold out any hopes of relief in 
the militury expenditure. On the contrary he seemed to exult over Lord 
Kitchener’s proposed reforms in the Indian Army, which, as he explained, wil] 
cost a crore of rupees, It is an admitted fact that India’s military expenditure js 
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far in excess of her requirements, and it is deplorable that Mr, Brodrick, who is 
supposed to be the custodian of India’s finances, should set the seal of his 
approval on projects involving an increase in the said expenditure instead of 
taking steps to curtail it. Hqually indefensible was Mr. Brodrick’s attitude in 
regard to the expenditure cn the Tibet expedition. The expedition has been 
uvdertaken solely in Imperial interests, and it is a flagrant iniquity to ask India 
to defray it. [The Sdnj Vartamai and the Jdm-e-Jamshed make similar com- 
ments, | 


16. A day is set apart annually for cnacting tue farce of the Indian Budget 
ee Debate both in the Viceregal Council and the British 
scar ih, as hear Parliament. Mr. Brodrick, who is entrusted by the 
British public with the task of making sport with our destinies, inaugurated 
this farce on the 12th instant. He followed the stereotyped method of dilating 
on the growing wealth and prosperity of India, Ile alluded to the surplus 
accumulating in the Indian Exchequer, but remarked that cautious prudence 
was needed in view of the expenditure on account of the Tibet mission and 
the carrying out of Lord Kitchener’s scheme of army reform. He also eulogised 
once more the present system of administration, and referred to certain 
reforms proposed to be carried out therein. Inreply to Sir M. Bhownazgree’s 
motion that England should defray a substantial portion of the cost of the 
Tibet expedition, Mr. Brodrick plainly told the Parsi Knight that India must 
bear the burden as the expedition was undertaken solely to promote Indian 
trade and that England had no concern with the affair, We hope Sir Mun- 
cherjee, who was so long duped by the specious utterances of British statesmen, 
will be disillusioned by the above reply, and that he will in future cease to 
play the réle of a panegyrist of exalted functionaries and undertako to plead 
the cause of .the Indian masses before the unsophisticated portion of the British 
public, who have not yet adopted the crooked policy of Britisa statesmen as 
their own. 


17, “The new Indian Councils Bill is passed by the House of Commons, 
and it will not be many months before a special 
The new burean of industry department 18 organised in India for the promotion 


~ ties tor (6), 20th of commeree and industries. HKnglish merchants and 
in ssa capitalists are fully alive to the advantages which 


they would derive from the operations of such 
a department. Lord Curzon reminded his countrymen at Guildhall what 
a vast field India offered for the employment of their capital. There is no 
good in merely being jealous of others or clamouring for the exclusion 
of manufactures which millions of purchasers are only too glad to buy. 
V'rue patriotism must scek to promote efficiency before endeavouring to 
protect inefficiency, which must be the last resource, when no better course 
is found to be possible. ‘There can hardly be a doubt,’ wrote Mr. _E. 
B. Havell some months ago in ast and West, ‘that were the most effective 
modern hand-looms placed in the hands of the skilled and industrious Indian 
weavers, they could supply the greater part of the textile requirements of 
India at prices with which the highly capitalised power-loom factories would 
be unable to compete.’ Here isa distinct duty which the State and private 
individuals and local bodies, too, have to discharge towards a class of labourers 
over whose misfortunes many a tear has been shed, but for the improvement. of 
whose lot very little has been done, except in a few placcs here and there. If 
Mr. Havell is right, we have, in what he says of the flyshuttle and other 
improvements of the hand-loom, a means of safeguarding the interests alike of 
the producer and of the consumer, which is better than helping the one at the 
expense of the other by so-called tariff reforms. Weaving schools have been 
started at Sholipur, Bijapur and a few other places by Local Boards as well as 
Missionaries, But much more remains to be done by way of educating the 
local weaver and making him a more efficient workman, ‘This ought to be one 
of the first duties of the new department. The Congress and the Conferences 
ought to insist on the Government teaching every weaver to be a better 
workman and to withstand the effects of foreign competition without disturbing 
the natural course of trade by artificial restrictions.” 
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18. ‘Nota small portion of Lord Curzon’s big speech at the Mansion 
House last month was devoted to praising the achieve- 


Lord Curzon’s public ut- ments of his own administration.......... When one 
ea Rartew (il) 7th examines the list of Lord Curzon’s fields of labour item 
ia at Berew (1"), "by item, one cannot help being struck by the remark- 


able boldness His Excellency has evinced in speaking 
as if the fruits have not only already begun to appear, butasif they have been 
tasted by the people and found sweet. ‘To take the so-called reformof the De- 
partments first. Isit true that the labours of the officials in writing long reports 
have been curtailed? What tangible proofs have been furnished to the public, 
in the course of the last five years, to show that the reduction of desk work has 
contributed to more initiative and less dilatoriness on the part of the officials? 
Is Lord Curzon in a position to claim that the officials are now in greater touch 
with the people, that they are better acquainted with their wants and wishes, 
that they now find more time and opportunitics, in consequence of the reduced 
writing work, to show sympathy for them and to concert better measures 
for their social, moral and material happiness? It cannot, of course, be 
vainsaid that Lord Curzon has successively overhauled almost every depart- 
ment of the administration. But what has been the result of it? Is it not true 
that most bitter complaints have been made, not only by the exponents of 
public opinion, but also by Government officials themselves, that the net result 
of it has been so far no other than undue centralization? There have been also 
a plague policy and a famine policy. Is it not true, however, that the former is 
in its essence nothing but a policy of ladssez faire, that in the guise of no¢ doing 
violence to the instincts and sentiments of the native population they have been 
virtually abandoned to their fate, and the State has expressed itself helpless in 
arresting the progress of the disease? Is it not true that the famine policy 
remains as yet to be tried and that the modifications which have been embodied 
in it have been prompted more by the consideration of preventing an alleged 
abuse of the bounty of the State than of extending its scope? ‘To come to the 
education policy. Is it to be denied that needless fetters have been imposed to 
hamper the progress of higher education among the masses and that the 
measures which have been taken will, it is feared, cramp the intellect of the 
risine generations of the people of India, instead of giving larger opportunities 
for expansion and development ?.......... In the matter of the Railway policy 
and the Police policy, Government have not told the public anythiny about 
their final decision. Low comes it, then, that Lord Curzon speaks in a strain 
as if everythine has been finally settled and the success is not only assured, but 
obtained? It would also have been better on the whole if His Excellency 
had refrained from taking any credit to himself for having rendered the land 
reyenue more equitable in its incidence. We know a long time must again 
elapse before it becomes possible to test the success of the cfforts which Gov- 
ernment have made ‘ to lift the load of usury from the shoulders of the peasant 
and to check that reckless alienation from the soil which in many parts of the 
country was fast converting him from a free proprietor to a yond slave.’ 
About Lord Curzon’s claiu: to have ‘ encouraged industries which little by 
little will relieve the congested field of agriculture, develop indigenous resources 
of India and gradually make that country more and more selt-providing 
in the future,’ it would be no injustice to say that evidently Llis Excellency 
kuows more about them than the public......... In regard to the introduction 
of the gold standard, the treatment of the Native Princes and the reform 
in the Army, Lord Curzon cannot forget that while he and his Government 
claim nothing but good to have ensued from their measures, there is a large 
school of well-informed critics who fear that mischiet has been wrought 
by them, It is not our intention, by any means, to belittie Lord Curzon’s 
efforts or to withhold from him the praise that is his due.......... What we call 
attention to is that if Lord Curzon is disposed to point to all the measures of 
his Viceroyalty with satisfaction and approval, there is also another side to 
the shield, and that the public is cither dissati$tied with, or is in doubt about, 
almost every act of his administration. History and history alone can say 
which of these two estimates is right.”’ 


19. India is not utterly valueless in the eyes of British statesmen, The 
Kesaré (118), 16th Aug British do want to retain: India, but we shall 
mostly find that the Indians are condemned to 
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perform menial functions, while Englishmen enjoy themselves as masters of 
the country and profit by the labour of the Indians. Judging from Lord 
Curzon's lengthy speech at the Mansion House, we see that His Lordship’s 
estimate of the importance of India is hased principally on the fact that the 
Indians are handy for menial and laborious tasks. The speech for the most, part 
is full of self-praise, and Lord Curzon raved a good deal about his own heroic 
achievements and the self-denying and beneficent labour of his own fellow- 
countrymenin India. Ho carefully eschewed all reference to the chronic poverty 
of India, the decline of her indigenous industries and the utter want of staying 
power among the masses, which drives them in crores at the very first touch 
of scarcity to the famine relief works, where they dic in millions, Lord Curzon 
informed his countrymen that India would be increasingly useful to the 
Kmpire in future, but the nature of the duties which will fall to our lot as part- 
ners in the Imperial firm was at the same time made pretty clear by the instances 
quoted by His Lordship of India’s services to the Kmpire in the past. Lord 
Curzon can easily see that unless the Indians are admitted to a share of 
the profits of the Imperial firm, the latter will never prosper. His Lordship 
recogniscs the importance of impartial justice as. between man and man 
for the permanence of British rule in India, but Iengland’s dealings with India 
should also be pervaded by a svirit of strict justice. If Lord Curzon heartily 
desires that British rule in India should be based on justice and righteousness, 
he and his countrymen should be prepared to deal with india on principles 
of national, as opposed to individual, justice. We are sorry to see, however, 
that an able and cnergetic administrator like Lord Curzon should fail to 
recognise this: nay it is a pity that men like him should seek to prejudice the 
minds of the Indians by propagating mischievous doctrines and thereby 
jeopardise the true interests of Great Britain. 


20. Lord Curzon in one of his public utterances in England emphatically 
Duyin Prakdsh (35), 15th asserted that in order to secure good Government in 
ku. i any country if was of primary importance to rule the 
people through the heart. We should like to know how 
far [lis Lordship has put into practice the precept which he apparently preaches 
with so much sincerity. If there was ever a Viceroy who made cfforts in this direc- 
tion, it was Lord Ripon. Though it is more than twenty years since he left India, 
still his memory is cherished to this day with reverence and gratitude through- 
out the length and breadth of this country. ‘The secret of his success lay in his 
adherence to the pledges contained in the Queen’s Proclamation and in doing 
away as far as practicable with the invidious distinction of colour so jealously 
observed at present. On the contrary, if we read the description of the pleasing 
picture of India’s wealth and growing prosperity drawn by Lord Curzon before 
his countrymen, we are at once led to believe that the country described in such 
vlowing colours is other than the one which is at present suffering from the 
blighting effects of famine and plague. If there was any place wherein Iis 
Lordship saw abundance and plenty during his stay in India it must be in 
the famine relief camps or the plague camps, which, according to Lord Curzon 
himself, presented such a scene as to melt even a heart of stone to pity. The. 
wealth and prosperity of India referred to by Lord Curzon are surely a creation 
of his fertile imagination, and like Prospero in Shakespeare’s ‘lempest, the 
sorcerer of Kedlestone must have some deep design in giving such a free rein to 
his imagination, 


91. Lord Curzon in his speech at the United Club observed that as soon as 
: the British retired from the country, India would 
Will India break like « break like a pack of cards, Commenting on this the 
pack of cards if the British — Rengalee says: ‘We may perhaps be permitted to 
desta (38) ‘4, remind Lord Curzon that it is never safe to prophesy 
Aug., Eng. cols. | unless one knows, and that though we believe that no 
greater calamity can befall India than the severance 
of the British connection at the present time or indeed within any measurable 
distauce of time, His Lordship should remember that the people of India had 
managed to exist before the English came to this country, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that they will cease to exist on the disappearance of the 
con 6i8s—6 
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British from this country.’ It is quite true that the people of India managed 
to exist prior to the advent of the English in this country, but the Bengalee 
should not shut its eyes to the most unenviable condition in which they 
existed at the time. The Bengalee need not be reminded that, in pre-British 
days, disorder and bloodshed were rampant throughout the country, and might 
prevailed over right. A paper like the Bengalee, which takes a grim 
delight in criticising in very strong and bitter language the actions of the 
British Government, could not have survived if it had used similar language 
under native regime. Let the British turn their backs upon India only for 
a few wecks, and it is not improbable that the hordes from the north will 
pour down with the force of a Niagara to the south and to the east and 
overpower and sweep off first the two most intellectual communities of this 
country—the Bengalee Babus and the Bombay Parsis—who enjoy the bulk of 
the loaves and fishes of the British administration.......... Lord Curzon is 
quite within the mark when he says that India, under the circumstances 
mentioned by him, ‘ will break like a pack of cards ’,” 


22. “ Lord Curzon’s re-appointment to the Indian Viceroyalty is oflicially 
7 : announced, and we shall have that prince of prancing 
Lord Curzon’s re-appoint- nyo-consuls again in our midst by the middle of 
ment as Viceroy of India. , (3 
Mahrétta (10), 14th Aug, October. We are not informed exactly for what 
length of time Lord Curzon’s second Viceroyalty is 
to last. But it is conjectured that it will not extend beyond two years, Lord 
Curzon has already completed the Herculean task of effecting twelve urgent 
reforms. It is to be hoped that he will devote his additional two years olf 
office to the consolidation of these reforms and not undertake any more 
heroic measures for the improvement of the machinery of government. All that 
India needs at the present moment is quiet internal administration. The 
Viceroy, of course, has already embarked on the Tibetan complications beyond 
the frontier. It is yet premature to say how long Tibetan affairs will absorb 
the attention of the Indian Government,............ Probably the strength- 
ening of the North-Western Frontier and making military preparations to 
repel any invasion by a foreign power will also occupy the Viceroy’s attention 
during his second terin of office. The fear of a Russian invasion is totally 
without any foundation, but as Lord Curzon is in the habit of alluding to it 
whenever he has to justify his frontier policy, we doubt if the Government 
will even now desist from the policy of squandering Indian money on the 
unnecessary strengthening of the frontier.”’ 


23. Lord Curzon’s policy as Viceroy has been comprehensive, bold and 
energetic, and we welcome his return for the oppor- 
tunity it will afford him to develop his policy under 
his own direction. le has shown himself to bea 
strong ruler and though we do not endorse his entire policy, we consider his 
re-appointment to be decidedly preferable to the dislocation and waste 
of energy which is to some extent inseparable with every change in the 
Viccroyalty.”’ 
24, The Gujardti emphatically disapproves of Lord Curzon’s re-appoint- 
| ment to the Indian Viceroyalty, It observes :—Lord 
Gujarati (19), 14th Aug.; Curzon has pursued a policy of distrust towards the 
Maherastra Vrilia (122), | . ; 
L5th Aug.; Rayhuv Bhushan people and has deceived them by his swect and high 
(130), Gch Aug. sounding but hollow utterances. He is hostile to 
granting self-government to the Indians, and is 
actuated by a spirit of inveterate malice against the educated classes. While 
posing as a great friend of the Indians, he has stifled their political aspirations. 
‘The Indian public had been led originally to expect great things of Lord Curzon, 
but the scales have fallen from their eyes and they are now able to take an 
unprojudiced view of his five years’ regime. Wo oxpect the Indian public to let 
Lord Curzon understand in an unmistakeable manner, when he returns to India, 
that his sweet utterances are ill calculated to conceal his secret antipathy to them, 
The Congress should also impress upon His Lordship that his administration can 
never be popular unless he admits the natives to their due share in the admini- 
stration of the country. [The Mahdardstra Vrittu and the Raghav Bhushan 
also express disapproval of Lord Curzon’s re-appointment to the Viceroyalty.] 


Muslim Herald (50), 15th 
Aug., ing. cols. 
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-5. Under the heading “ Letters of a Chinese Brahmin,” the Kdl publishes 
a letter in which the following reflections are put in 
Alleged need of a religious the mouth of an imaginary patriot :—I saw the vast 
— an ee: of some one lying still and motionless before me 
Kil (114), 19th Aug. and tried to bring him round by means of spirited 
appeals and harangues, but without avail. I tried to 
rouse him by a severe shaking and by pinching his body, but with little better 
success. I concluded that the body had no life left in it, but as the god Ganpati 
had told me that our welfare consisted in rousing that body, I was sure that it 
must be living, though Idid not know how to awaken it to life. I thereupon 
satin sullen despair and made up my mind to give up all my efforts for the 
regeneration of my country. Ganpati, however, was watching my movements, 
and ultimately taking pity on me told me the secret of rousing the still 
body (which he told me later on was that of patriotism) to life. He said that 
the rod of progress might rouse the body toactivity, but then the activity 
it would exhibit would be unrestrained. TILe, therefore, suggested that the body 
should be tuuched by the rod of religion. J asked Ganpati to show me experi- 
mentally how the thing was to be done, whereupon he gently touched the 
still body with the rod and instantly it became instinct with life and exclaimed : 
“ Who is tyrannising over my country and religion ; I shall destroy those wicked 
men.” With these words it lapsed into a swoon again, Ganpati explained to me 
further that by appealing to the patriotism of a people through their religion, the 
whole aspect of the country becomes marvellously transformed in a moment, and 
that their hearts (especially those of Brahmins and Kshatriyas) become en- 
circled with a halo of glory, I tried to ascertain the truth of this by going from 
place to place and found ample evidence in support of it. Thoughts of the 
country’s good seemed to stir the minds of many, while “ preservation of our 
pre-eminent faith’? seemed to be the motto on the lips of others. The Khastriya 
Chiefs seemed to scorn medals worn by them on their breasts and to repent 
of the subjugated condition of their class. In one village, a traitor to the cause 
of the country was being publicly driven out, and every one exclaimed “ those 
dogs who prove traitors to their country deserve the punishment of exile.” Isaw 
merchants giving up the sale of imported articles through patrioti¢g motives. In 
another village I saw a Brahmin being listened to respectfully by the villagers, 
who promised to abide by his advice. I was thus convinced that in a religious 
awakening lay the salvation of the country, and that through such awakening 
alone lay the path of its regeneration. 


26. “These columns bear ample testimony to cur conviction of the utter 
futility of many a so-called panacea devised from 

The agrarian problem in time to time by the Government for the improvement 
or, ei Mind (24), 14th of the material condition of the cultivator, sometimes 
Ave. Bae. le a by means of legislation and sometimes by means of — 
» executive orders or ‘ Resolutions.’ While the peasant 
has not a sufficiency of food, they overload hira with these official papers and 
abracadabra. This has gone too far, and the time is now over-ripe to supersede 
so intolerable a state of things by some really statesmanlike policy which will 
bring substantial relief to the rayat. Our conviction is that the true remedy 
lies in money and manure. But they are neither here nor there....... oe 
There is no denying the fact that at every turn the Government, by sheer force 
of its authority, passes resolutions or enacts fresh laws to squeeze from the 
peasantry even the next-to-nothing of the substance which they possess.......... 
Let the reader remember that the burden of the land tax itself is, according to 
official accounts, over Rs. 23 per head of the population. In reality it is 
ereater when computed per head of the cultivating population only. We 
should put it at 56 annas per annum out of the total income of Rs, 30 per head, 
as declared by the Viceroy in his Budget speech in 1901, equivalent to 10} per 
cent. This, however, is the direct burden of the land-revenue assessments, The 
rayat pays the greater portion of the salt duty and stamp and registration fees... ,.. 
There is also the indirect and unseen burden of the rovincial rates which are 
mostly borne by the impecunious peasant...... This would go to add another four 
annas to the burden per head of the agricultural population, the incidence of the 
direct and indirect land tax thus amounting to sixty annas, equivalent to 123 per 
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cent. on the miserable income of £2 or Rs, 30...... Again, the currency legisla- 
tion of Government has had the effect of transferring a considerable quota 
of the burden of Impcrial taxation from the shoulders of the general tax-payer 
to those of the agricultural producer.......... The Government flourishes before 
the ignorant British public its annually g rrowing big surpluses, most of which 
are allowed to bo erecdily swallowed by the military octopus, and breezily talks 
of them as having been obtained without a pie of enhanced taxation, as if 
they had rained down from the heavens. What a travesty is this of actual 
facts? When, as a matter of fact, Government make a profit on the 
artificially mahipulated rupee of thirty- live to forty per cent, at the expense 
of the producers, the public is misguided into believing that all this is done 
without touching their pocket by a hair’s breadth !...... * But whero is the ethical 
conscience which would honestly acknowledge this public plunder? On the 
contrary, not only do they ignore the heinousness of this special result of their 
fiscal policy, but openly ask for more like the insatiate harpies, alleging that 
the administration must be carricd on somehow, that the country’s progress 
cannot be arrested, and all the rest of the Pecksniflian statements heartlessly 
made from the seat of Government. [nour opinion, the distribution of taxation 
i the country at present is most unequal, and those who are able to bear the 
increasing cost of the administration are allowed to escape, because they form 
a powerful and influential class by themselves and can make themselves heard. 
Indeed, among the hundred and one anomalies to be witnessed in the Government 
of India there is no greater and more appalling anomaly of a most ruinous charac- 
ter on the mass of tho people than the fiscal one so relentlessly pursued these many 
years past. ‘he full-blooded are let alone very lightly, while those who are 
exceedingly anzemic are being continuously bled till they have now arrived at 
a state of exhaustion which is next only to extinction.” 


27. ‘ Last Thursday’s Government Gazette announces the appointment 

of Dr. lt. G, Bhandarkar as an Additional Member 

Nomination of Dr R. G. of the local Legislative Council. It is needless 
Bhandarkar to the Bombay for ys to discuss the position taken by the learned 
Legislative Council, pew Aas Bs fF the Univer Bill 
Native Opinion (89), 14th octor on the question oO 1c Nn1iversitles : 
Aug, Eng. cols. in the Viceregal Legislative Council. co) a 


vote on the Bill was evidently an inspired one. 


His present appointment is only a reward for the important service rendered 


by him on that occasion. Lverybody is glad hata man of great learning is 
thus honoured. But his deep learning, sound scholarship and long experience 
are unfortunately misdirected.”’ 


25. “The nomination of Dr. Bhandarkar to the local Legislative Council 
ee ae is a vraceful recognition of the valuable services he 
Indian = Suctal Reformer jag rendared to the cause of scholarship and of 
(9), 14th Aug. ; Coronation ny 
“‘Adwortisee (17), 28th Aug. moral, social and religious reform. ‘lhe honour is 
rather late in coming to him, but it 1s, therefore, all 
the more reaj. He is constitutionally incapable of indulging in claptrap of 
any kind and, indeed, he has a whole-hearted abhorrence of mob-applause.......... 
Le may W ell be styled the Indian Corialanus—only he is a scholar, and not a 
soldier.’ [The Coronation Advertiser writes :—“ We congratulate Dr. Bhan- 
darkar On his nomination as a member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
‘Lhough it is not possi! le for us to agree with Dr. Bhandarkar on many 
subjects, yet we have a very high respect, almost amounting to reverence, for 
the worthy gentleman, We admire him for his fearlessness and courage of his 
convictions. ‘Lhe Legislative Council is wide cuough to admit men of different 
shades of opinion, Dr. Bhandarkar’s outspoken views are likely to do us more 
service than is generally believed.” | 


29. “It was not to be expected that Dr. Bhandarkar’s nomination to 
oe the Council would be received with satisfaction by 

| Probie caked (1), ( Hs the entire public. “he new member is, no doubt, 
14th Ang. ’ . "a very estimable gentleman, but whatever his virtues 
and his qualifications, he himself cannot claim to have 

auy right to public confidence in him as a legislator. We have been told that 


this appointment i is'a reward of the valuable services he has rendered to the 
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cause of scholarship and of moral, social and religious reform, What an idea of 
making a seat in the Legislative Council serve as a recognition of such services ? 
We should be the last to deny Dr. Bhandarkar’s title to public recognition. 
We should have rejoiced to find him knighted by the Government.......... 
We doubt if it is fair even to Dr. Bhandarkar himself to draw him thus 
into the vortex of political struggles and make him more unpopular with his 
countrymen than he isin the evening of his days, But then the ways of 
the Government are as inscrutable as those of Providence, and the Presidency 
and Dr. Bhandarkar himself must ahide by what the fates have willed.” 
The Praja Bandhu writes:—Dr, Bhandarkar’s nomination to the local 

egislative Council will not come as a surprise upon those who are acquainted 
with the astute policy pursued by Government in making such nominations. 
The learned Doctor has at length obtained his reward for recounting the 
parable of the Brahmins and the rogues and crying jo-hookum to Government 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. We, for one, are noither sorry for, nor 
gratified at, the nomination, for there is very little to choose between 
Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Chunilal Venilal, whom he succeeds in the Legislative 
Council. | 


30. ‘The appointment of Mr, Batchelor, District Judge of Almedabad, as 
wt 2 . @ High Court Judge in place of the Honourable 
ae a eencior ss @ovation Mr, Justice Crowe has been received with dilferent 

to the Bench of the Bombay ‘aie Saree tet eteh - — CCLVOd Wilh aLileren 
High Court. feelings by different sections of the press. Some of 
Hyderabad Journal (4), our contomporarics have been sorely disappointed, 
Ly Fg 3 Prabhat (43), as several senior officcrs have been superseded. Others 

) think that the best selection has been made and that 
with a single eye to the public good. We are, however, of opinion that 
there are in the judicial service native officials much senior to and better qualified 
than Mr. Batchelor—men of sterling merit, whose erudition and legal attain- 
ments are a guarantee that they would acquit themselves better on the 
High Court Bench than any of their Kuropean juniors. Divan Dayarain Giduinal 
of our province would have been an acquisition to the Bombay ILigh Court, 
The Presidency papers think that Mr. Kharcghat is pre-cminently fitted to 
occupy a seat on the Hich Court Bench. It is a mystery why these senior 
Judves have been left out. Is it because only two Judges can be Indians and. 
not three? Well, in that case some senior and able Kuropean Judge like 
Mr. Beaman might have been selected.’ |The Prabhat writes in a somewhat 
similar strain. | 


31. ‘The agricultural outlook in the Bombay Presideney has become 
quite critical, and if the rains do not fali next week 

The Bombay Government jf, ig cortain that the Presidency will be overtaken 
wcll rivegaay famine in the by another famine, It is, however, satisfactory to 
poate Saméchiar (69), mote that Government have begun to take precan- 
15th Aug.; Sénj Vartumin tionary measures to combat the threatened famine, 
(81), Ivth Aug.; Broach Tho authorities deserve to be warmly congratulated 
Samdchir (62), Isth Auge; for their timely activity and sympathy with the 
Uitochchit Or): sy Tr. hard lot of tho ‘ill-starred rayat. [he Sdaj Varta- 
Swadesh Bandhn (85), 17th hard lot of the il-starred rayat, [Phe Sang Varta 
Aug. min makes similar remarks, and observes that it 
is now hivh time for Government to make a definite 

announcement about the modifications proposed to be introduced in its land 
revenue policy which were foreshadowed by Lord Northcote in his speeches at 
Broach and Almedabad during his tour in Gujarat. The Broach Samachar, 
the Hitechchhu and the Swadesh Bandhu, on the other hand, express regret at 
the alleged failure of Government to take adequate measures of relief for 


coping with the impending calamity. ] 


32, We are in receipt of a lengthy communication from a gentleman in 

Khandesh regarding the state of affairs in that district, 

Alleged grievances of the from which it appears that the people there are ex- 

air ( . mere posed to considerable annoyance at present. We give 

Sit below the purport of what the correspondent says :— 

The Brahmin employés are put to serious hardships. Many a subordinate is made 

to suffer loss for trivisl default:, such as being late or remaining absent without 
con 6])8—7 
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cause, &c. It has become more difficult to retain posts than to obtain them, 
To apply for leave is considered tantamount to tendering a resignation. Neither 
the Municipality nor Government can havo any right over the temple of the 
goddess at Dhulia. The Plague Hospital should not be located there, and the 
people are not bo ind to provide any other site for the hospital. It is the duty of 
Government to find it. The closing of the Municipal hospital has exposed 
the people to serious hardship. Persons run the risk of being prosecuted for 
very petty offences. Some low caste women are hauled up for theft for remov- 
ing earth from the roadside. If the annovance caused in these various ways 
be stopped, the, people of Khandesh would be gratified. 


33. “The cholora epidemic appears to be still hovering around Poona, 
Atiawad Fake and we hear of cases occurring in different parts of 
eyed want of adequate , om | : 
Hospital accommodation — in the city........... The Sassoon Llospital is unsuited for 
Poona for the treatment of the reception of plague and cholera cases, and 8o, 
plague i Pmenes ae of late, they have had to be sent to the General 
a elegraph (2)y 15th Placue Hospital at the Sangam. ‘he mero look at 
that place—a veritable Machpelah on the waste land 
near the river—is enough to convince any one that the removal of a sick 
person from a comfortable home to such a spot must militate against the chances 
of recovery in very many cases. In Lord Sandhurst’s time it was seriously 
proposed to luild a special permanent hospital for epidemic discases at Bhim- 
burda...... ... That plague, small-pox, cholera, typhoid and enteric occur 
and will recur in Poona is certain. The need of a permanent hospital in| which 
to treat cases of such dangerous diseases is a pressing one-—one that might 
attract the attention of the authorities and the publie alike.” 


34. “The fearful havoc which plague is causing at Surat demands the 
most careful attention of the authorities and the 
Plazue in Surat and a public. It wasin April last that the plague figures 
request to the Collector to reached the highest point, and in May the virulence 
adapt vigorous measures for of the epidemic declined so far as to give reason to the 
ee ee ae sth People to hope for a peaceful future. Unhappily, 
Aug. Wng. cols. ; Deshi however, the calm was short-lived and was rather an 
Mitra (63), 18th Aug. indication of the approaching storm. After a few 
showers In the beginning of June rain held off entirely 
for pexrly a month and a half, during which time the people opened their 
sewers on the public roads according to the usual custom in the mon- 
scon, ‘The result was that the filthy water, instead of being washed off 
by the rains, collected and Jay stagnant in the streets, and the weekl 
mortality continued to rise by degrees from 100 to 800 nearly, And_ this 
leads us to conelude that the opening of the sewers must have been one 
of the principal causes of the fearful rise in the death-rate. Under these 
circumstances, stringent measures are necessary to mitigate the virulence 
of the epidemic. We do not know what :casures are adopted by the 
authorities in this direction. ‘The streets should be cleaned every day and 
disinfecting powders freely used. Inoculation should also be encouraged, We 
hope that our able and energetic Collector will adopt such measures and 
earn for himself the blessings of the poor inhabitants of this unfortunate city.’ 
|The Deshi Mitra expresses gratification at the steps taken by the Collector to 
publish a correct record of the daily mortality in the city. It urges the local 
authorities to open a plague hospit«l to provide the poor with free medical 
advice and treatment and to give them facilities for evacuating their houses aud 
residing in huts outside the city. | 


35, A correspondent writes to the Ad :—-Bassein is an historical town, 
where neither the Marwari nor the missionaries have 
Alleged disfigurement of — yet been known to thrive. Many a Marwari and 


ae Thc idols at Base dnissionary tried to open their firms herc, but did not 
Kal (114), 19th Ang. succeed, Recently, Jiowever, a mission, resembling the 


‘Tibet mission, has come over here and has established 
itself in the fort after having captured the same. It is anticipated that it 
will cause much annoyance. After the British obtained possession of the 
fort under the treaty of Bassein, it was leased to a European gentleman 
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for a term of years, At the gate of the fortress there are two temples of 
Maruti and inside there is a temple of Shiva and another of a goddess. These 
shrines are as old as the Peshwa’s regime and enjoy a grant, originally made by the 
Peshwa and continued by the British. ‘The European lessee of the fort was never 
known to have caused any trouble during his life-time in connection with the 
idols or the worshippers thereof. But before his death he mortgaged the fort to 
a missionary lady to pay off his debts. Since the fortress went into the possession 
of this lady, reports of a serious commotion in the fort are beginning to be heard, 
Some human brute has evidently tried to break the horns and ears of the idol of 
Nandi (bull-god) in the temple of Shiva. It is reported that the idol of Maruti 
has also been tampered with. If these report. be true, it behoves the village 
authorities andsthe Hindu inhabitants of Basscin to take proper steps ; otherwise, 
evil consequences are likely to ensue because this is a matter pertaining to 
religion, {things which never occurred in the past are beginning to happen 
now, I leave it to your readers to make their own guess as to who must be at 
the bottom of the affair, | 


36, “Mr. P. H. Dastur, 2nd Presi loncy Mavyistrate, has distinctly done a 
public service by teaching the over-zealous members of 
A caxe of alleged zoolum the Bombay Police force what a footpath proper] 
by the Bombay Police. ‘J ie ‘ Path pr fi Py 
Jo'meadamshd (23), 17th Means and what it should be. The other day two Goans 
Ang., Eng. colk.; Sdnj were hauled up before the Magistrate for disobeying 
Vartuman (81), 16th Aug., the order of the Police to walk on the footpath 
i. hs ae near the Churney Moad Level Crossing. ‘Those who 
frequent the place at which this alleged act, of dis- 
obedience took place know very wel! what kind of footpath exists there, 
and more than once have we been surprised to find even respectable people 
summarily ordered by the Police Constables on duty to walk off the road. 
It is a pity that the Police should have left it for a Presid-ney Magistrate 
to point out to them that the path is unfit to walk upon, and that the 
pedestrians who use the Queen’s Road there should not be compelled to make 
use of the adjoining footpath,.......... It was indeed fortunate that Mr. Dastur 
was himself acquainted with the place and knew exactly what the footpath 
was like, otherwise the two accused would have been unjustly punished, If 
the Police had used their own diseretion, these poor men would not have been 
put to all the worry and trouble that it has cost them. ‘To say frankly, it is 
this want of a little discretion and judgment, the absence of regard for the 
feelings of the people in such small matters, that make the Bombay Police 
necdlessly unpopular with the public. It is this petty zoolum that we so 
often ask the Police authorities to guard against.” [The Sing Vartumdin and 
the Akhhdr-i-Lsldm make similar remarks, | 


37. Dacoities have of Jate become very frequent in tho Thana District, A 
few days ago a native Police Constable was deputed 
on special duty to trace a gang of Kathodi dacoits, 
who were carrying on depredations in the district. 
ILe fell into their hands and his cars were cut off, 
The dacoits would have even killed him, had not some villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood hastened to hisrescue. Theculprits have been arrested by Mr, Priestley, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, who personally gave chase to them at the 
head of «small Police foree. Another instance of a daring dacoity occurred in the 
village of Dhasai (Murbdd Taluka) on the 8th instant. The village is situated 
in the heart of a jungle and is thirty miles from the nearest police station, 
Some time ago a Pathan arrived in the village and passing off as a native hakim 
undertook to treat the Patil, who offered him accommodation in hig own house, 
The man disappeared in a few days and on the night of the Sth instant a band 
of thirteen armed Pathans raided the Patil’s house and carried away property 
worth Rs. 13,000, ‘They were pursued by the Mamlatdar with the help of 
200 villagers. Five of them were arrested, while the rest made good their escape. 
An investigation into the case is proceeding. 


Dacoits in Thana District, 
Akhbas-t-lslam (47), V&th 
Auy. 


38, ‘The tables seem to be quite turned since the action taken by Lord 
Curzon, andenforeed by Lord Kitchener, in regvard 
Assaults by natives upon fo assaults committed on natives by British soldiers, 


British soldiers. the result being that several incidents have heen 
Sind Gagetle (15), 12th 5 


Aug. 


reported from different parts of India in which the 
native has with impunity assaulted the British 


es om 
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soldier, and matters are sure to come to a head sooner or later if steps are not 
taken to allow ‘'lommy ’ to defend himself against wanton assaults when he is 
not the aggressor. Some such action scems urgently called for, for when 
it comes to the Military Voliee being actually assaulted, as the following 
incident which occurred rvecontly in Karachi goes to show, the question of 
protecting the British soldier from insult and degradation must be faced. We 
will now give the facts of the case referred to above as furnished to us) by 
a reliable eorrespondent, who writes :—-* Two men of the Suffolks and one 
of the Royal Garrison Artillery were on duty in the Town on Napier Road on 
the 25th June last when they noticed that there was what appeared to be a 
row between some natives and sailors not far from the Max Denso Hall. 
As the Military Police approached the scene, a gharriwalla rushed out and struck 
one of them with a stick or stone and stunned him, On the others coming up 
to his assistance the charriwalla ran away, bul was stopped by a native poliee- 
man at the Bunder Road crossing. On the Military Poliee asking the native 
policeman to take the gharriwalla to the police station, he refused to do xo, 
and conseguently they had to take him there themselves, Whilst doing 
so a laree crowd gathered, some of whom rushed out and hit the three 
Militarv§ Polico, one so badly as to knock him down and eut his face, 
besides which the erowd stoned the Military Poliee all the way to the police 
station. This disgraceful behaviour on the part of a native crowd goes to 
show the prevailing fecling towards the soldier among the natives, The only 
result so far has been that the town Police prosecuted the gharriwalla 
and the mer of the Military Police for cansing an affray. The case was tried 
last Pridayv and resulted in the gharriwalla being finel Ws. 2, the soldiers 
being all acquitted. ‘This appears to be an utterly inadequate sentence, and we 
shall not be surprised if the military authorities move further in the matiter......... 
lt is to be regretted that a general idea now prevalis amongst the lower classes 
of natives that a soldicr can be insulted and assaulted with impunity. since, 
it is thought, he dare not defend his honour or even his life for fear of military 
action being taken against him for striking a native!’ Since the above was 
Written, news comes from Rangoon not of an assault, but of the murder of a 
British soldier, and by none clse than a native of India?” 


ava 


530. “A remarkable case of administrative indiscretion is reported from 
Adverse comments on the 2 2!¢hinopoly, A Sub-Magistrate, in acquitting an 
action of the l’istrict Magis @cCused person, made certain uncomplimentary re- 
trate of Urichinopoly in mak- marks about the Police ofhcer concerned in the 
Ig # SubeMacistrate apo pyrogagution, insinuating that the Police sometimes 
romarice nude br bith against Ct UP false and paltry eases, as they cannot bring 
ec Bids real culprits In serious Gases to justice. This general 
indi Spectator (0), 20th yemark could not perhaps be justified, and it may 
Aug. be granted that ii is not in the public interests to 
bring the Polee into contempt. but two wrongs do not make one right. To 
bring the Muagistracy into contempt is not the proper remedy for the slur 
which may huve been cast upon the Police. ‘he Police otlicer aggrieved 
carried Lis complaint to the District Magistrate, who directed his subordinate 
to tender az apology in open Court in the presence of all the Police of the 
place! A private upology and the trausfer of the Mavistrate to another place 
Would huve met the necessities of the case. The humiliation of the Mavistracy, 
added to the dispuravement of the Police, among a population not aecustomed to 
think highly of the morals of the redoubtable guardians of peace and order only 
serves 10 bring the administration of justice into still greater contempt. ‘Ihe 
— Government ought to take serious notice of the District Magistrate’s 
conduct.’ 7 


40. “* We understand that it has been proposed to extend certain sections 
Proposed extensjon of 02 bbe Legal Practitioners’ Act of 1579, as amended 
seid dadiearatietain by Act XI of 1596, to the Bombay Presidency...,...... 
Practitioners’ Act to the the principalof these svetionsis 36, which gives the 
Bombay Presidency. Courts power to frame and publish lists of touts, and 
” Gujarati (19), 44th Avg, enables the Judges to exclude persons whose names are 
ny. cols. . — . n. 
. included in such lists from the preeinets of thelr 
Courts..........There can be no doubt that the Courts ought to have such a 
power. Though we have no definite information 4s to the extent of the 
evil in the different districts of the Presidency, and though some might 
have doubts as to the efficacy of the remedy sought to We applied, it is clear 
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that a vigilant and pradent exercise of the powers conferred by this section 
of the Act must tend to check the evil to a certain extent. ee 
The other sections stand on a different footing altogether, The axtension 
of Bection 15, clanse (e), would, in our opinion, be snperfinons. The Fligh 
Court of Bombay has got power to remove or suspend any Advocate, 
Vakil or Attorney from practice on ‘ reasonable canse’ ander Section 19 of the 
amended Letters Patent of 1865, and Section 456 0f Regznlation [f of 1827 
confers similar powers on the Court to deal with @ ‘ pleader accused of -riminal 
Offence or yuilty of mishchaviour or neglect of duty. We think that the 
terms ‘reasonable cause’ and Smishehaviour’? are wide enongh to inelude the 
act of accepting employraent in any legal business through a pearson who 
has been proclaimed tobe stout. Besides, tie amended Lettars Patent and the 
Revulation of 1827 tnclade all classes of legs) practitioners known on this aide 
of India. Under the Legal Practitioner's Act the word pleader ov mukhtyar 
has aspecifice meaning and would not inelade a.) leval prastitioners, ag. \dvorates 
and Attorneys, That boing the CASE, the extension of section 3. VASE 
(@), Which refers Only 69 Oia writ Minh HY APS, 13 hicaly fo nave fe 
offect of apparently obscuring tie power whieh the High Conrt airaady 
possesses to an ample extent to deal with all claases | 
Section 40 renders it obligatory auson tha € 
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Courts to give the plesders and 
e j 


mukhtyars aN) Opportunity af eine heart in theois defonoe jefoywe Vig pe LY 
order as to their dismissal or suspension, and eo far lays down a wholesouie jie. 
It 1s quite trues thst this ruie i8 never Known tO Mare been enor “Eo oid praetica 
in our Presidency, ibut if is not inconceivable fh cAses vy arise in fie 


mofussil in which a clear statutory provision of that kind may be of imimense 
use to the parties concerned,” 
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41. W @ welcome tae hesolution of the Hompry 'FOVe!MNNReNE on tile 
AES ; lille ieee a % ii ea i 

gunject O€ Whipping erimminai fenders which has 
Bombay Government meao- just been pu biisher. An nonest athempn is ag donbt 

ion on the ubject of se "s oh ar se eae 14 pio ig 
lution on the ‘} °F —homade in the Resslation te soften the meour of the 
whipping criminal offenders, ae eee oie eee Ve ee + ae 
Gujarati (19), 14th Ang. JAP O2PO0US8 SY fem OC Wii J Pte Wilicgh TALS LM File 
Deshi Mitra (be), lath Au Ze Presideacy , OU We Would ast the frovernment “o 
retiec? if they GPO Actos 1 2ecornanee Wibih file Vast. 
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adult offenders we should thins toast the ends of justice would ve quilicientiy 
vindicated bv inflicting rigorous imprisoament upoa them. so farags we ase 
aware tlhe system of whipping adult offemlers Gotains in au other eivilised 
country in the world, and its prevalence in Iecdis, we cannot help sayiaz, is 
asad blot upon British rule. |The Des!.i Mitra makes similar comments. 


42, ‘ Last week we reterrel to an examinatioa complain’ addressed tu us 
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Comments on the results of DY a Sholipur correspondent, Che worst tears entar- 

the District and Higu Court tained bY him have now heen realised. and BUY > JDL 
oe ‘euee™ iad res ) } ae 4 .} : Bare ' i ~~. 

Pieaders hxauiination, ditates out of 347 are declared to bave  sussed tire 
Malratta (i), ltch Ailes 3 Di pate re I q > 7 Ue aE ees Zak ah 2 

Kesari (115), 6th Aug.; f0/% istrict leader, Examiuation. The resuits a: the 

esari (11s), L6ch Aug., io Cok Pla” Wena in | . 

Prakash (30), Lith Aus, ivi Court Pleaders’ Examination, tov, are eyially 


Kug. cols. disappormtiay. Only 2 out gi Dh cuaidauces ure 
declared to have passed, Li we colmpare tus years resuils wilt oe results of 
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the last seven or elzlit years We sual) ve Conronted with Lie Lawl Gat Suis vear’s 
examiners have aghievet the umenviole disiinetion of Dung unprecedcugcdly 
harsh in the Croeatuaent= Ul the CAM. LLILCUS, PUUUPS lave Mau ned. Us-— We 
certainly do not K BOW LLow tar tlie y Ae WORLD Y vi credcuue- <tnub i racer by ULL 
a stop to thie eV OL- LUC POASLUS mtnaoer of District loaders, Hie ubign Orel a! us 
changed its policy coud bey uutk GU SED Jeet bie CulUditbys GU Ww V OEY SUV UUSb, 05... 
So unolfonding law students ave to be made the seapeyouls tar tie pre- 
servation bubaol of the rivlits nih PELV LLages gi bie chien Court Lo ts cuts 
tainly inooucervable that tligrtte shoul uUb Dave Deem ugore Ui D> cous UL GS 
out of 817 who could seore 3U per coud, Oi LD aereaby We Od UU ss, 
The ( Uoslios pa pors set at the exXduiuation tis Val Witte Wud Ly Lae v suid 
ditliouit.......+ Lf there are already tov many pleaders iu the lana, it would be 
advisable to abolish this exauimation alteseuber.” Lhe Again weties loa 
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soldier, and matters are sure to come to a head sooner or later if steps are not 
taken to allow ‘‘l'ommy ’ to defend himself against wanton assaults when he is 
not the aggressor. Some such action seems urgently called for, for when 
it comes to the Military l'olice being actually assaulted, as the following 
incident which occurred recently in Kardchi goes to show, the question of 
protecting the British soldier from insult and degradation must be faced. We 
will now give the facts of the case referred to above as furnished to us by 
a reliable correspondent, who writes:—‘ Two men of the Suffolks and one 
of the Royal Garrison Artillery were on duty in the Town on Napier Road on 
the 25th June last when they noticed that there was what appeared to be a 
row between some natives and sailors not far from the Max Denso Hall. 
As the Military Police approached the scene, a gharriwalla rushed out and struck 
one of them with a stick or stone and stunned him, On the others coming up 
to his assistance the gharriwalla ran away, but was stopped by a native police- 
man at the Bunder Road crossing. On the Military Police asking the native 
policeman to take the gharriwalla to the police station, he refused to do so, 
and consequently they had to take him there themselves. Whilst doing 
so a large crowd gathered, some of whom rushed out and hit the three 
Military Police, one so badly as to knock him down and eut his face, 
besides which the crowd stoned the Military Police all the way to the police 
station. ‘This disgraceful behaviour on the part of a native crowd goes to 
show the prevailing feeling towards the soldier among the natives. ‘The only 
result so far has been that the town Police prosecuted the gharriwalla 
and the mer of the Military Police for causing an affray. ‘The case was tried 
last Friday and resulted in the gharriwalla being fined Ks. 2, the soldiers 
being all acquitted. ‘his appears to be an utterly inadequate scntence, and we 
shall not be surprised if the military authorities move further in the matter......... 
It is to be regretted that a general idea now prevaiis amongst the lower classes 
of natives that a soldier can be insulted and assaulted with impunity since, 
it is thought, he dare not defend his honour or even his life for fear of military 
action being taken against him for striking a native!’ Since the above was 
written, news comes from Rangoon not of an assault, but of the murder of a 
British soldier, and by none clse than a native of India?” 


39. “A remarkable case of administrative indiscretion is reported from 

riy * * { Be, e + ‘ Par + 

Adverse comments on the lrichinopoly, A Sub- Magistrate, in acquitting ai 
action of the District Magis- @cCused person, made certain uncomplimentary re- 
trate of ‘l'richinopoly in mak- marks about the VLPolice officer concerned in the 
ing w SubeMagistrate apoio- prosecution, insinuating that the Police sometimes 
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gise in open Court for certain ce arog we oe 
ES i aR aE get up falsc and paltry cases, asthey cannot bring 


the Police. real culprits in serious cases to justice, This general 
Indian Spectator (6), 20th remark could not perhaps be justified, and it may 
Aug. be granted that it is not in the public interests to 


bring the Police into contempt. But two wrongs do not make one right. ‘To 
bring the Magistracy into contempt is not the proper remedy for the slur 
which may have been cast upon the Police. ‘I'he Police oflicer aggrieved 
carried his complaint to the District Magistrate, who directed his subordinate 
to tender an apology in open Court in the presence of all the Police of the 
place! A private apology and the transfer of the Magistrate to another place 
would have met the necessities of the case. The humiliation of the Mavistracy, 
added to the disparagement of the Police, among a population not accustomed to 
think highly of the morals of the redoubtable guardians of peace and order only 
serves to bring the administration of justice into still greater contempt. ‘The 
te aoreonment ought to take serious notice of the District Magistrate’s © 
conduct.” 


40. “ We understand that it has been proposed to extend certain sections 
ok ee of the Legal Practitioners Act of 1379, as amended 
ssshelintintinnal-te— hens by Act XI of 196, to the Bombay I residency...,...... 
Practitioners’ Act to tho he principalof these sections is 36, which gives the 
- Bombay Presidency. Courts power to frame and publish lists of touts, and 
paras (2%), 14th Aug, enables the Judges to exclude persons whose names are 
ne included in such lists from the precincts of their 
Courts.,........[here can be no doubt that the Courts ought to have such a 
power, Though we have no definite information as to the extent of the 
evil in the different districts of the Presidency, and though some might 
have doubts as to the efficacy of the remedy sought to be applied, it is clear 
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that a vigilant and prudent exercise of the powers conferred by this section 
of the Act must tend to check the evil to a certain extent.......... 
The. other sections stand on a different footing altogether. The extension 
of Section 13, clause (e), would, in our opinion, be superfluous. The High 
Court of Bombay has got power to remove or suspend any Advocate, 
Vakil or Attorney from practice on ‘ reasonable cause’ under Section 10 of the 
amended Letters Patent of 1865, und Section 56 of Regulation IT of 1827 
confers similar powers on the Court to deal with a ‘ pJeader accused of criminal 
offence or guilty of misbchaviour or neglect of duty.’ We think that the 
terms ‘reasonable cause’ and ‘ misbehaviour’ are wide enough to include the 
act of accepting employment in any legal business through a person who 
has been proclaimed tobe atout. Besides, the amended Letters Patent and the 
Regulation of 1827 include all classes of legal practitioners known on this side 
of India. Under the Legal Practitioner’s Act the word pleader or mukhtyar 
has a specific meaning and would not include all legal practitioners, e.g., Advocates 
and Attorneys. ‘That boing the case, the extension of Section 134, clause 
(e), which refers only to pleaters and mukhtyars, is likely to have the 
effect of apparently obscuring the power which the WUigh Court already 
possesses to an ample extent to deal with all classes of legal practitioners .....e... 
Section 40 renders it obligatory upon the Courts to give the pleaders and 
mukhtyars an opportunity of being heard in their defence before making any 
order as to their dismissal or suspension, and so far lays down « wholeso:ne rule. 
It is quite true that this rule is never known to have been ignored in practice 
in our Presidency, But itis not inconceivable that cases imay arise in the 
mofussil in which a clear statutory provision of that kind may be of immense 
use to the parties concerned.” 


41. We welcome the Itesolution of the Bombay Government on the 
subject of whipping criminal offenders which has 
Bombay Government Reso- just been published. An honest attempt is no doubt 
lution on the subject of wade in the Resolution to. soften the rivour of the 
whipping criminal offenders, é ee ee i ee 
Gujardti (19), 14th Aug.; barbarous system of whipping which obtains in the 
Deshi Mitra (63), 18th Aus, Presidency, but we would ask the Government to 
reflect if they are acting in accordance with the past 
traditions of British rule in continuing the practice, Of course whipping 
serves to wean juvenile offenders from eriminal propensities, bat in regard to 
adult offenders we should think that the ends of justice would be sulliciently 
vindicated by inflicting rigorous imprisonment upon them. So far as we are 
aware the system of whipping adult offenders obtains in no other civilised 
country in the world, and its prevalence in India, we cannot help sayiny, is 
asad blot upon British rule. [The Deshi Mitra makes similar comments. | 


42, ‘* Last week we referrel to an examination complaint addressed to us 
Comments on the results of by a Sholapur correspondent, The worst fears enter- 
the District and High Court tained by him have now been realised, and only 8 can- 
Nleaders: Renminaiion. didates out of 347 are declared to have passed the 
Mahritta (10), 14th Aug.; Tiddet Pinata? Wearstaatl 1 ME 2 . the 
Kesari (118), 16th Aug.; Indu 3 18 rich Caders ABM lon. ; Ne PesuLts oO Le 
Prakdsh (37), 17th Aug, ligh Court Pleaders’ Examination, too, are equally 
Ung. cols. disappointing. Only 2 out of 94 candidates are 
declared to have passed. Lf we compare this year’s results with the results of 
the last seven or cight years we shall be confronted with the fact that this year’s 
examiners have achieved the unenviable distinction of being unprecedentedly 
harsh in the treatment of the examinees. Kumours have reached us—we 
certainly do not know how far they are worthy of credence—that in order to put 
a stop to the ever-increasing number of District Ploaders, the High Court has 
changed its policy and begun to subject the candidates to a very severe test,...... 
So unolfending law students are to be made the scapegoats for the pre- 
servation intact of the rights and privileges of the High Court. It is cers 
tainly inconceivable that there should not have been more than 8 candidates 
out of 347 who could score 50 per cont. of the aggregate numbor of marks, 
The question-papers set at the examination this year were unduly lengthy and 
difficuit.......- If there are already too many pleaders in the land, it would be 
advisable to abolish this examination altogether.” [The Aesuii writes ina 
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similar strain, and remarks that instead of persecuting the poor candidates, it 
would be better to make it a criminal offence to appear for the Pleaders’ 


Examination and to prescribe a penalty for it.” [The Indu Prakdsh makes 
similar comments. | 


43, Commenting upon the changes made by the Government of India 

in the curriculum of the examinations in Persian, the 

Examinations in languages 'ohfa-i- Deccan advocates the introduction of similar 

held before the Civil and Mili-  Ghanges in the curricula of the Higher and Lower 
tary Examination Committee. d E eo Ls Ure I h 

Tohfa-i-Deccan (161), 14th Standard Examinations in Urdu. It suggests that a 

Aug. more up to date text-book shoula be substituted for 

the “ Bag-o-Bahar,”’ or that at least the said book 


should be got re-written in current Urdu by an expert in that language. 


44, “The Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh’s action in founding an 
Association in the interests of the rayat at Broach 
The Broach _ District deserves to be warmly commended.......... As the 
Association started by the now institution has come into existence under Mr. 
Honourable Mr. Parekh, Parekh’s suspiocs. and he is to be it +r ca 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 18th P ’ 18S tO be 118 pul ing spirit, 
Aug., Eng. cols. we need say little as to the care that will have to be 
taken in keeping its leaders and members within the 
bounds cf moderatien and good sense. The Government and their officials are 
bound to watch their doings with a certain amount of suspicion and jealousy, 
and no amount of protests from the Association that its aim is to do 
everything above board and be an honest exponent of the views and wishes of 
the cultivating classes will serve to protect it from the risk of an uncharitable 


interpretation of its actions for some time.......... We sincerely trust that the 
proceedings of the Association and the utterances of its leaders would, at all 
times, be marked by good sense and selt-control......... It is also our prayer 


that the Government and their officials will spare no effort to assist them.” 


45, ‘I'he Commissioner in Sind recently tried to correct the erroneous 
impression that had been created in some minds by 
Hindus und Mahammadans his speech at the Madressah. He declared that 


Pigs public service 1% Wf yhammadans should not expect to be Mukhtyarkars 
"AL. Haq (47), 13th Aug., unless they knew English. This declaration has taken 
Eng. cols. our breath away. How Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, with 


his keen desire to do justice to our community, came 
to make such a statement we are at a loss to understand. We can quote several 
cases of recent occurrence in which Hindus have been elevated to the post 
of Mukhtyarkar without possessing the qualification now laid down by the 
Commissioner in Sind as a sine qué non. Is it to be supposed that Muham- 
madans, who are extremely backward in English education, instead of receiving 
any consideration, are to be required to show higher qualifications than 
the Hindus who have made considerable progress in English education ? Such 
a supposition is entirely out of the question, and we believe the Commissioner 
made this statement owing to want of proper information on the subject.” 


46. A correspondent writes to the 4l-Hagq:—‘I have to ask your 
indulgence to allow me a little space in your 

Al-Hugq (47), 18th Aug., esteemed paper to draw attention to the hitherto undis- 
Jing. cols. covered virtues of our much respected Hindu brethren. 
‘here is no doubt they are noted for their kind and 

generous treatment of their neighbours, are always to the fore in charitable 
works and social reforms, and as they would claim, are also the well-wishers and 
the most staunch helpers of the British 7aj, With all these seraphic virtues, 
there are mysteries which have more than once betrayed them, and they have 
appeared like the castle whose interior is in ruins, but whose battlements 
stand out prominently in all their beauty and grandeur, defying the elements 
around them. It is in these battlements that their refuge lies. The Hindus 
have the lion’s share of all that a benign and just Government can vrant, and 
yet they hunger for more. ‘ley clamour for everything they see like way ward 
and spoilt children. If they see a brother not of their creed being helped into 
their charmed circle, they raise the war-cry of ‘Down with everybody but 
ourselves,’ which is in turn echoed and re-echoed aloud by their ‘ Trum peters,’ 
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the Hindu journals.......... I have heard that one of these ‘ Trumpeters ’ has 
sounded a brave, aggressive note against the Muhammadans, to wit, that they 
will be ruled by the Hindus in time to come! Well, that is an alarming and a 
gloomy future and may come true if tongues may battle and pens may strike. 
Let us, however, thank our stars that they do not contemplate ruling us now 
When we have neither the pen nor the sword, and certainly not even the 
tongue. As to the future, we hope that the British will continue to be our 


guardians, and that under their sympathetic rule we will be armed with the 
equipments we lack now.” 


47. “The last issue of the Hyderabad Journal contains a long letter 
oF contributed by ‘ Antidote’ (vide paragraph 41 of the 
ic ae ah 1 A Weekly Report). 1ltis high line that the local 
Government should change its policy of showing undue 
favouritism to Muhammadans. Of late there has been a general outcry against 
this one-sided policy. We have been receiving letters bringing to our notice 
individual grievances, but we have kept them back. When, however, deliberate 
supersessions take place, the outcry becomes general, and it becomes necessary 
to appeal tothe benign British Government to hold the scales even between 
the two communities. The letter deals in some degree with the speech of the 
Commissioner in Sind at the Madressah, expressing the intention of Govern- 
ment to fit them to rule Sind because they form ,,ths of the population ; 
it impresses on the Commissioner the necessity of educating and fitting the 
Muhammadans /ivst and bestowing State appointments upon them afterwards. 
With that principle we agree, and we believe the Commissioner in Sind 
himself openly declared subsequently at the Madressah that his speech at 
the prize distribution had been misunderstood by certain Muhammadans, and 
took the opportunity of making his views clearer. He, too, wishes them to 
acquire at least some English education before they can be Mukhtyarkars, 
and learn surveying before they can be Tapedars. But the Commissioner 
all the same does not seem to be inclined to give up the idea of preferring 
half-educated Muhammadans to better qualified Hindus, The suggestions 
contained in the letter of ‘Antidote’ are based on facts which can with 
a little trouble be ascertained, and if the Collector and the Commissioner 
only determine to follow an impartial policy, the cause of much heart-burning 
would be removed.” 


48, Mr. Cadell, the Collector of Sukkur, is entirely mistaken, if he 
Hindu and Muhammadan Delieves that the local press is being kept intormed 
subordinates in the Revenue Of the various supersessions that nowadays take 
Department in the Sukkur place with too frequent a rapidity in the Kevenue 
ar rete ge Department ; when a subordinate is promoted and his 
Bagi 3 en we promotion is made public, every one in the town 
comes to know the real state of affairs; every one 
begins to realize the hardship that is inflicted on the Hindu subordinates, 
We know almost all the subordinates in the Department in various Taluka 
Offices and the Head Offices and without the slightest attempt at obtaining any 
information from any particular source, their pay and status is an open secret. 
The Al-Hagq is publishing statistics, often mistaken statistics, which cannot but 
be framed for it by some Revenue subordinates. ‘I’hose matters are being 
published im extenso, and yet no one is blamed for ventilating the so- 
called grievances of Muhammadans through the <Al-Haq......... We have 
recently received a number of prayers, nay, entreaties from all the Reve- 
nue officials and subordinates not to publish further comments on the 
supersession of Hindu subordinates because all of them have been warned 
against approaching the local or any other press.......... So far as we are aware, 
there are standing orders of the Collector himself that no applications for promo- 
tions be made to him on pain of severe notice being taken of the applicant. If 
supersessions take place, the poor Hindu subordinates, who in the present regime 
are the greatest sufferers, are thus debarred from bringing their claims to the 
notice of the Collector, and if a local paper takes the liberty of bringing to 
the Collector’s notice his glaring inequality of action, a warning is issued, 
though the 4/-Hag can ventilate not only general but individual grievances with 
prefect impunity. A sad lot indeed for the Hindus!......... But Mr. Cadell 
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might be following and is perhaps following the trend of fecling in higher 
quarters. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie in his memorable speech at the Madressah 
at Kardchi has started a new theory of action; he says that as Gujarat is 
ruled by the Gujaratis, the Deccan by the Mahrattas, so Sind should be ruled 
by the Muhammadans! A very fair proposition indeed if the Commis- 
sioner in Sind acts upon it faithfully ! Hindus would have certainly no objec- 
tion to havo Sind ruled by the Muhammadans, if the British Government 
declines to do so, for the Ilindus have brains which would make them 
indispensable to Muhammadans, and after all they would rule not only the 
country, but the very Muhammadans whom the Commissioner intends to rule 
the province. We feel that the Commissioner’s doctrine is calculated more to 
increase the differences between the two communities than to allay them.” 


49, ‘ We have often advocated the appointment of Muhammadan examiners 
‘takin a tote along with others for the various public examinations 
tte ah een A ane ‘ners Hat are held every year, Government have been 
to conduct public examina. 00d enough to take our representations generally into 
tions in Sind. favourable consideration, but from the fact that this 
Al-iag (47), 6th Aug, complaint has not been attended to we begin to feel 
— atraid that our kind rulers do not regard it as import- 
ant. Ifso, we would respectfully assure them that they are mistaken. In 
order that an appreciable number of Muhammadans may qualify themselves 
at various examinations, it is very necessary that their own community be 
properly represented on the examining Boards. livery qualificd Muhammadan 
means one Government post less tothe Hindus, and an examiner of this 
class, therefore, out of natural sympathy for his own community—very 
often consciously or unconsciously—fails to do justice to Muhammadan can- 
didates, ‘I'here being no check over the work of examiners, the mischief can- 
not be remedied. By proposing Muhammadan examiners we do not mean that 
they will favour their co-religionists, No, the experience we have of Muham- 
madan officers does not lend the least support to such a view......... But it is 
certain that Muhammadans can be fair and just to their brethren as well as to © 
OLNOTE. i sccais It will be idle to contend that there are no Muhammadans fit 
to be examiners. There are enough of them if only one takes the trouble 
to look about. We hope Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, who has already evinced his 
deep solicitude on our behalf, will take care to ensure the nomination of Muham- 
madans to all examining Boards in future.”’ 


50. A. correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“ The appointment of Resi- 
: | _ dent Magistrates is a step towards the improvement 
a Magistrates 10 of the administration of criminal justice in Sind, as 
Phonia (12), 17th Aug. ‘16 serves, toa certain extent, the purpose of separating 
the combination of executive and judicial functions 
in the same official. So far, so good. But to make the project more successful 
the authorities should try to give it as much effect as lies in their power. 
However, to our great disappointment, we find, especially in the Karachi 
District, that the services of Resident Magistrates are not fully availed of by the 
authorities.......-. As there is no 2nd Class Magistrate at Mirpur Battoro, the 
Police of that ;lace has becn ordered to send its cases to the Mukhtyarkar and 
29nd Class Magistrate of Sujiwal. But this officer has to doa good deal of 
touring, and hence the people of the Mirpur Battoro Taluka are put to groat 
inconvenience in being obliged to follow him to his distant and uncertain 
destinations. But if this work were assigned to the Resident Magistrate at 
Sujiwal, what an amount of inconvenience, trouble and expenses will be saved 
to the poor people.......... I humbly bring these facts to the notice of our most 
worthy and popular Collector, Mr. Barrow, with a request that he will kindly 
do the needful to give the people the full benefit of the services of Resident 
Magistrates.” | 


51. “We have from time to time referred to the corruption rampant 
in many of the Government departments in Sind. 

, Alleged low pay of Forest But it appears to us that in some of these departments 
Officers in Bind. Government are positively encouraging want of in- 
Sind Gazette (15), 16th t ° b d . h . Ah . . 
aie egrity by underpaying their men. ‘This, we fear, is 
decidedly the case in certain branches of the Sind 
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Forest Department. For instance, the official known as the Range Forest Officer 
receives only Rs. 30 a month. He must bea man with a certain amount of 
education, especially a fair knowledge of English, and must have obtained a 
Ranger’s certificate at the College of Science, Poona. Now,such a man holds a 
very responsible position, as he is in charge of thirty thousand acres of forest land 
with fifteen subordinates under him, and is responsible for a considerable 
amount of Government money and property. His duties necessitate the 
maintenance of a horse, a kit conveyance and a cook, and he has 
besides to pay a monthly rent for his house at head-quarters......... . How 
is it possible for such a man to feed and clothe himself and his family 
unless he has some private means? It is quite possible that when the 
reorganisation scheme is sanctioned these men will receive better pay, and we 
sincere!y hope that this will be the case. But the scheme has been under 
discussion for at least ten years, and it is impossible to say how much more 
time will elapse before it is brought into operation. In the meantime, what are 
these unfortunate subordinates to do? Is not the Government deliberately 
holding out temptations to them to be dishonest? We believe that some five or 
six years ago, when the Deputy Commissioner of the Sind Circle took an optimistic 
view of the early introduction of the reorganisation scheme, men who then 
joined as tange Forest Officers were in effect promised starting salaries of 
Rs, 63. Those who entered tiie service with this hope must have been bitterly 
disappointed and must deeply regret that they did not enter some more 
profitable walk of life. A railway guard with little or no education is in a 
better posit: -n. We, therefore, trust that the authcvities will look into this 
matter of the under-payment of subordinate officials and make such arrange- 
ments as would enable them to live honestly on their pay.’ 


52, ‘* It would be interesting to know the intentionsof Government in regard 
to the introduction of the system of Police Prosecutors 
Proposed appointment of jnto Sind. Our readers are doubtless aware that since 
. yn iy po arvagy 15), 16th 1902 the system has been tried in various parts of the 
Aug. | Presidency with a considerable measure of success. 
We should view with favour the extension of that 
system to Sind, subject to certain conditions. ‘Lhe object of the appointment 
of Police Prosecutors is to assist the Police in preparing cases in the 
Magistrates’ Courts, especially sessions vases, as the Chief Constables have 
not sufficient legal training to enable them to understand the value of evidence 
and the best way of preparing cases. Cases frequently break down in 
consequence of faulty preparation by the prosecution in the Mavistrates’ Courts. 
The success that has been attained in other parts of the Presidency, notably 
Sitdra, is due to the fact that the shrewd Marathas are chiefly employed as 
Police Prosecutors, We have, however, scrious doubts whether any of the 
members of the Police force in Sind possess the necessary qualifications. 
These qualifications are—a thorough knowedge of the language and the habits 
and customs of the eriminal classes, a good knowledge of law and a fair general 
education, a strong and healthy physique, and last but not least, high moral 
integrity. ‘To attain these qualifications it would, we think, be necessary to 
offer higher salaries than we believe are proposed in the scheme. ‘The salaries 
suggested vary, we understand, from Rs. 60 to Ks. 100 per mensem. But we 
think that they should at least range from Ks, 150 to Rs, 200, Anything lower 
than this scale would not, we fear, attract the right class of men for the 
appointments. ‘I'he temptations to corruption in such a post would be cnor- 
mous, and we cannot expect these temptations to be resisted unless adequate 
remuneration accompanies the appointment. The experiment might be tried 
in the Karachi District first, where, we believe, a couple of Police Prosecutors 
would be sufficient to carry out the work in regard to all the more scrious cases,” 
53. “Itis deplorable to seea town like Larkhana invaded by burglars 
. SSR aaapenr ere ney openly, defiantly and persistently....... liver since 
Lope tial hte gi 1891 these hounds have been preying upon Lirkhdna 
tadilctanay of the local With impunity. ‘The evil has increased day by day 
Police. and is now no Jonger bearable. ‘the town isin a 
— Sindhi (49), i8th Aug. state of consternation. ‘Lhe public peace is disturbed, 
Hing, cols. and noboly feels himself safe. Nota single night 
con 618—9 
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passes without raids being made. It is only big thefts that reach the ears of 
the authorities. The cause of all this has been proclaimed ever and anon, but — 
it is a pity the remedy has not yet been applied. It lies in the paucity and 
incompetency of the local Police force. In some cases some of the Policemen 
themselves have been suspected of complicity in the thefts. This is certainly 
not unknown to the local authorities, and one is at a .ioss to know how the 
District Superintendent can brook all this......... It is said that the local authori- 
ties have repeatedly represented these matters to the Commissioner in Sind and 
recommended an increase in the town police, but we do not understand why that 
officer has siept over the subject....... Of late matters have assumed quite a 
dangerous aspect. Bands of robbers enter the town every night, and yells and 
uproars are daily heard from the tops of houses crying for help.”’ 


54. “We are glad to announce that the Abkari case filed by Mr. Rozare, 
Commtaee ted te Abkari Inspector, Sukkur, against a licensee by name 
Abkari Inspector in Sind. Kaku, soon after the news of the licensee’s maltreat- 
Sindlt (49), 6th Ang, ment hy him was published by us, has fallen 
Eng. cols. ; Prabhat (4-), through and the accused has been acquitted. We are 
a a or oe not yet in full possession of the facts or the judyment, 
and are therefore unable to remark further on the merits of the prosecution 
which bore a semblance of vindictiveness. We propose, however, to bring to 
light certain events which led to the suspension of the man’s license for a 
period of four months, before the judgment was delivered, on the report of 
the Abkari Inspector. The man haa to attend the Court as an accused ; he was 
alone in his shop and applied for the appointment of an agent to look after his 
shop in his absence. The applications had to be forwarded to the Collector 
through the Abkari Inspector, and both were rejected. ‘The man was called 
upon by the Collector on the Inspector’s report to account for his absence and 
deprived of his license and his only means of living for four months, He has 
been further warned that the license will not be renewed after its expiration. 
Now let us examine the guilt of the man and the punishment inflicted 
upon him. He was one day about midnight severely beaten by the Abkari 
Inspector, who, however, has admitted on oath a slap, not a whip or two, 
being dealt upon his back ; he suffered in silence and moved not an inch to 
take any legal steps for the violence done to him; a public print got the news 
and published it for the information and good name of the British Government 
in Sind, which has promised to treat all alike. Instantly a criminal prosecution 
was launched against him for keeping in stock a quantity of liquor which was 
not short, but in excess of that registered in his books. The prosecution was felt 
to be weak. ‘The question of the beating and its being a motive for the case 
was raised by the defence in Court, and before the case was decided against the 
Abkari Inspector various reports were made, obstructive steps were taken and 
the man was deprived of his living. ‘his is the story of the suspension of 
Kaku’s license in a nut-shell. ‘lhe crime of the man consists in the story of the 
beating having got abroad without his knowledge. The licensee is known to be 
an extremely poor, but straightforward man and had never been known before to 
have transgressed the Abkari Rules, for this, we believe, is admitted by the 
Abkari Inspector limself. ‘The Collector, we believe, kuows all this. It is 
strange that in face of the prosecution and the charges against the Inspector the 
drastic step should have been taken depriving him of his license simply because 
he had to attend the Court as an accused and was not permitted to have an 
agent because it would not suit the Inspector to recommend one. What is still 
harder is that bis license is threatened to be cancelled from next year. If he 
had been a bad licensee or guilty of a serious breach of the Abkari law and 
rules, cancellation of his license would be not unreasonable. But if he is to get 
that life-long punishment as an indirect consequence of his having been the 
victim of the Abkari Inspector's freaks we do not know how to characterise the 
hardship, Is it fair that a man should be completely ruined, because the high- 
handedness of an official has been exposed by the public press P...... Weknow 
Mr. Cadell to be too considerate to allow such hardship to be inflicted within 
his ror bt and during his regime.” [The Prabhdt makes similar com- 
ments. 
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Education. 


55, Mr. A. Hydari writes as follows in the East and West on the subject 

of the proposed establishment of a Muhammadan 

Adverse comments onthe University in India :—“ For secular learning the found- 
Te hae Uiteuaee ation of a Muha mmadan University would be a work 
bo Ta of supererogation, and most probably injurious to the 
‘Hast and West (3) for Aug. Cause of secular education among Mussalmans. As 

| regards theological] instruction and Islamic practice 

and discipline, I presume it will be admitted that these should not be made the 
sole and only objects of a Muhammadan University. Our first provision should 
be for the small modicum of secular learning that is provided by the existing 
Universities, . ....... This indispensable minimum of secular learning cannot 
be reduced by the substitution of purely theological subjects without pro tanto 
impairing the efficiency of the student in secular knowledge. Hesides, secular 
learning involves at present such a strain on the student that anv material 
addition to it would necessarily lead to his physical breakdown. Any 
theological instruction, therefore, when concurrent with secular instruction, can 
be obviously of the most clementary description, and if moro advanced must be 
wholly divorced from it. Now, is it not more effective, as reaching a larger 
number of students, is it not more practicableas being fraught with much 
less opposition and as appealing to a wider public, to create lecsureships, pro- 
fessorships and fellowships of research in Islamic theology, and attach them 
to the existing institutions which are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of India and are equipped in other respects with all the resources 
at the command of Government and other public bodies? Is it not, I ask, 
more economical and useful to follow this course than to attempt to get a 
charter for a University against which Government has declared itself—< 
University that, being located in one corner of India, can attract only a limited 
number of students? So much for theologic teaching. What about I[slamic 
discipline and practice? Here again, I ask, which is the better method? 
Is it not to have well-organised residential hostels under competent Islamic 
supervision attuched to existing institutions and thus convert them all 
into so many Aligarh Colleges dotted over the Jand ?.......... I am repeat- 
ing the most trite of all educational truisms in reminding the reader that 
education is no longer the mere acquisition of certain appendages to one’s name, 
but the adaptation of the student to the environment in which he will be placed 
when grown up to man’s estate. Now, what is the environmont of an Indian 
Muhammadan ? Is it a homogencous one, consisting of one community, with one 
life, identical interests and identical aspirations? Is it not a seething mass of 
heterogeneous peoples working and thinking apart from each other? And 
instead of accustoming him and teaching him to learn how to work with and 
amidst such a heterogeneous mass, you want to isolate him and prepare him 
for a life adapted only to absolutely homogeneous surroundings. And further, 
what has been the bane of India? Has it not been the tendency to split up 
into castes and creeds and cliqucs on the least provocation ? It is this tendency 
to sectarianism and isolation that is one of the most deadly dragons that every 
Indian has to learn to slay, and so many-headed it is that many a time and 
in many a place and in many a guise must it be killed before it can be finally 
destroyed......... I believe that the evolution among the Indian peoples of 
4 consciousness based on a Common country and a common government and the 
disruption of the sectarian tendencies of the Indian mind is the one object in 
the divine order of events for which India has been brought under the sovereignty 
of the one European people best fitted to develop this consciousness, so abso- 
lutely necessary for even mere existence in these days. And by starting a 
sectarian University shall we not deprive ourselves of one of the most potent 
agencies brought into being by a liberal Government for such an evolution—the 
generous sympathies, the friendships engendcred only in the ardour of youth in 
the common class-rooms between those that shall be the leaders of their respective 
communitics, when they are drinking together from the fountain of a glorious 
literature ?.......... To sum up, the proposal of a separate University for the 
Muhammadans is an uneconomic expenditure of our time and money, and 
much better results could be obtained, if instead of a Muhammadan Univer- 
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sity wo had a national Muhammadan Education fund for the whole of 
India for—(1) the foundation of scholarships somewhat on the lines of the 
Tata scholarships for enabling really deserving (financially and intellectually) 
Mussalman boys to avail themselves of the existing facilities for higher 
education, both in and outside India; (2) the foundation of residential hostels 
under adequate Moslem supervision in the existing Colleges of the country ; 
(3) the foundation of chairs and fellowships of research for the languages 
and literatures of the Islamic peoples in the existing colleges of India.’’ 


56, The Kal writes as follows in a semi-sarcastic tone against the proposed 


: changes in Marathi orthography :—A circular has 
Proposed changes in Mara- 


recently been published mentioning the changes pro- 
Kal (114), 19th Aug. posed to be made in Marathi orthography. The circular 


is ag precious a document as most Government circulars 
are. According to it,some Marathi words should, in future, be written differently 
to what they were in the past. The short vowels in 17 and jyq, for instance, 
should be made long, while the ending short vowels in gaifz and qig should 
undergo asimilar change, IJLitherto, orthography formed a part of grammar and 
people used to follow the rules of orthography in their writings. But it is now 
found by men like Messrs. Sane and ILatvalne that it is foolish to follow the rules 
of orthography, and they are, therefore, trying to cure this vicious habit of the 
public by promulgating new rules of correct spelling under the authority of 
the Books Committee. It will be difficult for the publie to get rid of the 
old and ingrained habit of spelling words correctly, but if correct speliing 
were to be declared a criminal offence and incorrect spelling according to the 
new rules rewarded, the new rules would soon become popular and the old 
habit of spelling words correctly would be quickly got over. Most journal- 
ists and authors are opposed to the new system, promulgated by Messrs. 
Sane and others, and it is certainly disgraceful that Marathi orthography 
should be trifled with in this manner, and that an alien Government should 
tolerate such a thing at the instance of a few faddists. We hope Dr. Bhandar- 
kar will protest against the new-fangled system of Marathi spelling from_ iis 
seat in the Council Chamber. He is a Sanskrit scholar, and it is clearly 


his duty to prevent many an innocent word from that classical language from 
being mangled and mutilated at the sweet will of a few school-masters. 


57, ‘The Panch Dand adversely criticises the personnel ot the Committee 
Adverse comments on the appointed to revise Gujarati orthography. It regrets 
personnel of the Committee that the Committee should exclusively consist of 
appointed to revise Gujarati Jjuropean and Hindu members, — It points out that 
er. + ver 10 the Gujarati language as spoken at the present day 
i. ee hs consists of a large admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words, in regard to the spelling of which Gujarati 

Mlindu experts, it alleges, are totally at sea, It apprehends that the chanyes 
proposed by the Committee will Jack finality and fail to command general 
acceptance. 
58, The rules recently published in connection with the School Final 
Alleaed severity of the Lxamination are extremely harsh and inconvenient. 
rules framed in connection The rule making it obligatory upon a candidate 


with the School Final kxami- to attend some recognised school for ejv 
nation. 5 r elght months 


ae cise a —— ne oe appoet lor the examination will 
Avg.; Bakul (96), 14th Aug. considerably the number of candidstes 

year and the noxt. Tirst, in the absence of a pnoti- 
fication stating which schools have been recognised, a student will be at 
a loss to know what institution he should join to obtain the requisite 
permission to appear for the examination. Secondly, the rules have been 
promulgated so late that it would be impossible for many candidates to 
put in the neccssary attendance tu enable them to go up either this year 
or the next, ‘To the list of compulsory subjects prescribed jor this ants. 
ation, a new subject is added from this year, viz., History and Geography 
Ihe addition will surely entail a severe strain upon the students ‘We 
cannot fathom the object of the authorities in formulating such stringent 


this 


oy | 


rules. No law is generally brought into force as soon as it is enacted. 
Having failed to obtain redress from the educational authorities, the stud- 
ents “and their guardians are now obliged to appeal to Government, and 
they sincerely trust that the stringency of the rules will be relaxed and their 
enforcement postponed till next year. {The Bukul writes:—Some ex-students 
of the Ratnagiri [Ligh School, who cannot appear for the School Final Examina- 
tion this year under the new rules, prayed for a concession in their favour, but 
their request was not granted, ‘The rules are ill-judged and were promulgated 
very late, and the poor students are obliged to suffer in conscquence.  I[t is 
regrettable that under a Government calling itsclf just a state of things should 
be possible which would have brought a stigmveven upon the Moghal regime.) 


Luilways. 


D9. “ We believe a casual visit to the Ahmodabad Railway Station about 
half an hour before the departure of a train will show 
An alleged grievance of any one a larve crowd of Cager passenezers, both male 
pide Class passengers at the and female, jostling one another at the ticket oflice 
ymedabad Railway Station. : = 4 ' , 
Proja Bandhn (27), 4th With the object of purchasing the tickets required 
Aug., Enz. cols. by them. “ince the work of issuing tickets is coms 
menced at a fixed hour, it naturally happens on 
occasions that the Jast batch of passengers who are fortunate enough to secure 
tickets have to hurry up in order to catch the train, and are oftentimes left 
behind. ‘To obviate this difficulty we suggested to the B.B. & C. LT. Railway 
authorities some time ago to open a ticket office at some convenient and c:utral 
place in the city where tickets can be purchased at any time. But for reasons 
which we cannot divine, no action, it appears, has yet been taken by them in 
connection with this matter. We, therefore, oncs more invite the attention of the 
higher Railway authorities to the existing unsatisfactory arrangements, which 
subject the travelling public to no small amount of inconveniences.” 


69, Tho Railway authorities are primarily responsible for the outbreak of 
| cholera at Pandharpur and its subsequent spread 
throuzhout the Presidency, They knew that it was 

arrangements made by — the is . 
Railway. authorities andthe aangerous to publie health to overcrowd passengers 
Municipality of Pandharpur in trucks and vans meant for the conveyance of 
for the convenience of pil-  gattle and sheep, and still they took no measures to 
grims tothe Pandharpur faire order out more third class carriages from Bombay 

Khandesh Vaibhav (120), | ! me : \: 1) Ree 
12th Aug. to cope with the heavy pilgrim tratlic. Lhe Company 
can manave to run special trains between Bombay 
and Poona during the racing season, but it seems a great pity that they 
should have failed to make adequate provision for the conveyance of 
pilgrims to Pandharpur without risk to their life and health. In our opi- 
nion Mr. Muirhead is not in any way entitled to the praises which are being 
showered upon him for his presence at Barsi during the recent pilgrim season 
to make suitable arrangements for the conveyance of pilgrims to Pandharpur, 
for, had he strenuously exerted himself in the matter, {here would have been no 
reasonable yround for any complaint. ‘The Pandharpur Municipality is no less 
responsible for the heavy mortality from cholera, which broke out in conse- 
quence of their failure to make proper sanitary arrangements in ths town 
during tlie pilgrim season. 


Alleged shortcomings in the 


Municipalities. 


6]. “A ery has been justly raised on all sides by the tax-payers of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality against the rental valuation 

Alleged indirect enhance- of houses on the basis of which the water and 
ment of taxation by the  oytter taxcs are assessed. Although we admit that the 
ee ik Bei sith situation of the present Municipality is a trying one, 
Aug., Eng. cols, we cannot approve of the way in which it tries to 
extricate itself from the difficulty. The rash step that 

it has taken in extending the drainage system to the whole town at an enormous 


expense has brought in its tail difficulties which are seriously exercising the 
CON Gle—1™ 
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minds of the Commissioners,.......... Under such circumstances, when the 
rental valuation is raised in many cases by 50 or 75 per cont. without showing 
any reason, and in disregard of the actual rents realized, we cannot Blame 
poople if they attribute such acts of the Municipality to its intention of in- 
direotly raising the taxes which it cannot directly do for fear of Government. 
[The psper in its vernacular columns makes similar comments, and stigmatises 
the action of the Municipality in enhancing the rental valuations of houses as 
nothiug short of zoolum. It suggests that instead of creating grave dissatisfac- 
tion ainong the peuple by these odious enhancements, the Municipality should 
endeavour to secure an inereased revenue by (1) levying a tax on some articles of 
luxury ; (2) effecting retrenchment in its normal expenditure ; and (3) taking 
steps to prevent an evasion by the rate-payers of the existing taxes. | 
Nalive States. 
62, “His Wivhness the Gaekwar of Baroda deserves to be congratulated 
on the selection of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt ag a 
Appointment of Mr. Romesh > Couneillor. Mr. Dutt is well-known throughout India 
U. Dutt to the Council of Is | not only as a scholar of g¢reat. renown, but, is also 
Hivhness the CGackwar. ; 
Surya Prakdsh (31), Vth eclebrated as a patriot. No one, whether he he ald 
Auy., King. cols. official or a non-official, can equal hin in his unique 
mastery of intricate revenue problems, and his opinions 
on the subject are always carefully attended to by the Government of India, 
We are sure that nothing but voot can result from the appointment.” 


63, So long as the Educational Departinent of Kathiawar was under the 
direct control of Government, its work was carried on 
Kduention in Kathiwar, very gatisfactorily. But ever since its management 
Kathiawar Samachar | “a ie 
(70a), Vth Aug. was transferred to the several Native States, the cause 
of education in the province has been considerably 
retarded, The various Kducational Departments im the province, excepting 
those in Gondal and Morvi, stand in urgent need of reform. Most of the 
Chiefs are so keenly cnyrossed in the pursuit of pleasure that they are 
utterly indifferent about the education of their subjects. They consider 
education to be a useless burden upon their revenues, ‘The teachers in several 
schools under the control of Native States receive a miserable salary, and that, 
too, is not regularly paid. in some cases their salaries have fallen in arrears for 
six months. Under such discouraging circumstances it is no wonder that the 
teachers do not cvisee a genuine interest in their work. We urge the Agent to 
the Governor in’ Kithiawar to exercise closer supervision over the education 
imparted in Native States and to take stops for the introduction of much-needed 
educational reforms, 


64. “ Mach of the four Jasdan Kumars are granted, for the present, 7iwad of 
Rs, 500 per month until the question of the grant of 
The question of BUCCOSBION yiras to them is settled, It 1s likely that K.. S. Man- 
to the gadi of the Jasdau ou» Khachar and Ram Khachar will proceed to 
State. "3 ; . ! 
Kathiawar News (26), ith Ungland to light out their case, the best legal talent 
Auy., ny. cols. in India being of opinion that Government cannot 
discard the custom prevalent amongst the Kuathis of 
partitioning off the givas. The late Chicf had thought that if the State was 
kept intact contrary to Kathi custom it would lead to family dissensions, and 
hud consequently asked Goverrnmont’s permission to divide it among his heirs, but 
Government could not allow this to be done in the lifetime of the Chief ; it appears, 
however, that His Ixcellency the Viceroy had replicd somewhat to the effect 
that when the time came the Chief’s wishes should be respected, But after the 
death of the Chief he seems to have come to the conclusion that the taluka 
mizht best be kept intact and tho rule of primogeniture followed.” 


65. “It is understood that representation is likely to be submitted to 

Government praying that Darbar Odha Alla of 

‘Debts of Darbar Odha Alla Jasdan may be prevented from paying off large sums 
of Jusdun, ; . ; 

a of money to his creditors until the question of the 

Kathiawdi N\ Gwe (25), 13th 4 1.° 
Aug., sing, cole. givas to the other Kumars of the late Chief has been 
| finally settled. it appears that the creditors ‘are 
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asking for much larger sums from the Darbar than what they had advanced, 
The best plan for the ie ge | is to call for a list of the creditors from the 
Darbar and investigate their claims, In no case, until the question of the giras 
to other Kumars is settled, should the Darbar be permitted to pay off his 
debts as, otherwise, he would be placed in exactly the same predicament as a 
Jetpur sharcholder was placed some time ago to the great anaoyance of the 
Agency.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


66, The Broach correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes : —Prepara- 
tions are now in progress for starting a District 
Account of a mecting held ~~ Association in Broach, The ILonourable Mr. Parekh 
in Brouch for starting ® Wad lately been on a visit to the city for this purpose, 
local District Association, 7 2 : ns . 
Jamee-Jame hed (255), 17th He convened on the Loth instant a select meeting for 
Aug. deliberating on the steps to be taken for starting the 
association. ‘The proceedings were opened by Mr. A. U, 
Mal}ji, « local pleader, who eulogised the Honourable Mr, Parekh’s public spirit 
in taking up, so far as the Broach District was concerned, the suggestion mado 
by Mr. N, V. Gokhale for starting District Associations in the Presideney. 
The Honourable Mr. Parekh, who followed, dwelt on the necessity of starting a 
istrict Association for Broach which should carry on its work under the auspices 
of the Presidency Association, The object cf such an association, Mr. Parekh 
said, was to represent the true condition of the rayats to Government and_ to 
check the high-handedness of subordinate officials.  ILe exhorted the Broach 
public to give their cordial support and co-operation to the Congress movement 
and the Industrial Exhibition. Ile further urged his hearers to emulate the 
example of the Japanese, who, he said, had advanced with rapid strides on 
account of their spirit, of union, unlike the Indians, who were lagging behind 
owing to the absence of that spirit among thom. The Japancse, Mr. Parekh 
said, were after all human beings like the Indians, and he saw no reason why 
the latter should not rise to their level. Le scouted the notion that the Congress 
was hostile to Government, and observed that the kinghthood conferred upon 
the Honourable Mr. Mehta indicated that Government welcomed and appreciated 
earnest work done in the interests of the public. tLe was followed by several 
other speakers, and the proceedings terminated after the adoption of a resolution 
nominating fifteen prominent men of the city as members of the proposed 
association. 


67. <As previously announced, a public meeting in connection with the 
| _ Nana Badnavis memorial was held last Sunday at 
rane —— memorial the Madhay Bang undor the presideney of Dr, Desh 
TONG eh, Aug. mukh., Many prominent citizons were present at the 
| meeting, which was also attended by several gentle- 
men from the mofussil, including Dada Saheb Karandikar of Satara. Speeches 
were delivered by Pandit Deen Daya) Sharma and Messrs, 8. NN. Chaphekar, M.A.,, 
Ghamande, Shankar Shastri Pade, Vaman Ramchandra Joshi, Anant Vaman 
Barve, Mahadev Vaman Bhat and others, Lhree resolutions wore adopted, the 
first of which related to giving a tangible shape to the anniversary held at 
Velas, the second to the printing and publication of papers connected with 
Nana’s administration, and the third to the appointment of a committee to carry 
out the objects embodied in the first two resolutions. Messrs. M. V. Bhat and 
Keshav Balkrishua Joshi were appointed secrotarics to the above committee. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to thein to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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.- Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
| BrAéhman); 30. 
ce Mahidev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
tha Brithman); 33. 
| Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
piwan Brahman) ; 49. 
... Saddishiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
veo (1) Vintsak Bialkrishna Nadkarni see 06 600 
(2) KRamkrishna Raghun4tth  Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman), 
ve Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Drithinan) ; 01. 
vee) Laxman Vaman Khataviars; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bridhinin) ; 3%. 
we Nina Didaji Gand; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- AND 
| Man) ; 38. 
ee Dhanusing Tehilsing ; ILindu (Amil) ; 20... 500 
vee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; ni 
65. é 
. KhAnchand Rabumal; Hindu CAmil) ; 36 500 
rae Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
| 
| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; elinminaleel 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 
..) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 1,500 
| Muharmmadan ; 50. 
| © 
| Hakin Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhamimadan ; 00. 
wei Muhanad Abdvlah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
eee} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 


MaARra’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika... ...  — »»»| Bagalkot wos] Weekly ese eee] Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 125 
, Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND URpDU. 


163 | Champevati ssi »| Bid (tiyderabad,| Weekly... . ...| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 
164 | Gulbarga Sam4char ...| Gulbarga (do.) o- MOK eee ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
45. 


° 


PORTUGUEBSE-KONKANI. 


B00 (Bae bee | ...| Bombay... wo.| Weekly... .../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ies ie 700 


| | | 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is prjnted in brackets after the name. : 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (S][ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Jira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and ‘periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additiozs to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers an?’ Periodicals. 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where sis] Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: : 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE, | | 
45a A Lua an . Bombay | Weekly ha eer ast 
GUJARA’TI. 
644 | Friend of India __...! Ahmedabad ...| Weckly Oe eee a eg. sa 
7OA | Kathiiwar Samachir. Do. jog a ove penaae “a 
MarRa’THI. 
1474 | Vihari int ...| Bombay ...| Fortnightly ... oan ae 
aps Vyapar Samachar ... Ahmednagar ...| Weekly = pees aie 


; 


,B.—No. 37 has become a weekly since August 1904. No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Editor of No. 71 is the same 
m ' as that of No. 60. The "Editor of N o. 59is Dr. Kaliindds Jaikisondis Desai, B.A., L. M. & 8.3; Hindu (Lad ania) 3 30 ; and 
the circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased to exist. No. 146 has become a bi-weckly since August 1904, The Editor of No, 124 

is Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman); 30; and the circulation is 20) 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The speech from the Throne is never a very informing pronouncement, 
oe. but that recently delivered is more than usually bald 
His Majesty the King’s and meaningless,.,........ The allusion to Tibetis a 
ae at the prorogation of mere platitude.......... But what will most strike 
arliament. : ° ; : 
Oriental Review (11), Observers in this country is the absence of a single 
24th Aug. word about the sorrows and aspirations of India. It 
is not our business to suggest what the Government 
might havesaid, It ought to be evident to them that some concern should be 
shown for this great but unhappy and neglected dependency. The newly-fledged 
Transvaal Colony is to be granted ‘an elective element, whilst after the 
lapse of a century and a half since the days of Clive this continent has to please 
itself as best it can with the shadow or semblance of representation on the 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. Famine and plague prospects 
and the incidence of Military charges, not to speak of other matters, might 
have claimed some sympathetic allusion, but no, India can wait; and in the 
meanwhile are not the Government bestowing a modicum of their attention 
in listening to Lord Curzon’s eloquent speeches on the prosperity of India and 
on the necessity of ruling her from the heart ? ”’ 


2. Commenting upon the King-Emperor’s speech at the prorogation of 
Shri Saydji Vijay (42) Parliament, the Shri Saydji Vijay observes :—It is 
20th Aug. we IY WV") strange that the Boers should have succeeded in 
obtaining the privilege of self-government so soon 
after the gigantic stuggle which inflicted such a terrible loss upon England, 
while the Indians after all their efforts and earnest prayers have failed to 
secure even a single political privilege. The conquest of India by England 
has been comparatively cheap and bloodless and, unlike the ‘Transvaal, this 
country is a source of considerable benefit to the conquering nation. Besides, 
the Indians are profoundly loyal to His Majesty King Edward VII. Lord 
Curzon himself bore strong testimony to this deep loyalty of the Indians in 
his speech at the Delhi Darbar. Despite so many points in our favour, we 
wonder why the right of self-government should not yet have been conceded 
tous. Isit because our rulers are convinced of our want of courage and 
pluck, which form such conspicuous traits in the Boer character, and are 
led to treat the resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress with con- 
tempt? We should not hope to secure the right of self-government, unless 
we are prepared to declare before the Congress the remedies we propose to resort 
to in case our rulers refuse to grant us the privilege we have been striving for 
so earnestly. 


3. We gavein our last issue a summary of Count Tolstoy’s views about the 

Pe tremendous contrast between the exalted principles of 

Pde vag nine, muwe &* Christianity and the actual conduct of modern Chris- 
Kesari (118), 23rd Aug, tian nations. He thinks that those principles should 
not merely be subscribed to as a matter of mere form 

by Christian individuals and nations, but should be exemplified in their conduct. 
Butit is doubtful whether there is one Christian in a lakh who answers to the 
above type. Every one of them will be found ready to proclaim the greatness of 
Christianity and will probably endeavour to act up to the principles of his reli- 
gion in his intercourse with his neighbours, Butin their dealings with other 
nations Christians do not scruple in the least to murder their weaker neighbours 
and to trample upon the principles of equality, benevolence, philanthropy, &c., 
inculcated by their religion: nay, they invoke divine assistance in their work of 
pillage and slaughter, and when they are victorious they proclaim from the house- 
tops that itisa triumph of their faith. They do not even seem to remember that 
acts of pillage and murder are looked upon as highly sinful in their religion, 
Though Christianity preaches that no one should ever desire to possess what 
belongs to another, Christian nations regard it as their sacred duty to pounce 
eagerly upon the territory of their weaker neighbours. Can vonduct, which is held 
to be wrong in an individual, become right in the case of a nation, which is buta 
group of individuals? ‘The commandments of the Bible are plain and admit of 
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no exceptions, But it is indisputable that Christian nations trample upon these 
commandments in their international dealings. If it is wrong for a Christian 
nation to wage a war of slaughter, is it not also iniquitous on the part of a Buddhist 
nation to perpetrate a similar enormity? Did not Buddha, it may be asked, 
preach the doctrine of *‘ not killing any creature” as fervently asChrist ? Are not 
the Japanese, then, as much in the wrong in entering upon the present war as the 
Russians? But there area few considerations which disinterested judges must 
not lose sight of in judging of the conduct of the Japanese. The Japanese do not 
say like the Russians thst they have taken up arms for tle sake of their religion. 
On the contrary, they say that they are fighting only because they feel that 
their national existence is endangered. They have never, under cover of 
religion, sought to annex other people’s territory or to deprive other nations 
of their independence. Besides, the Japanese are not pure Buddhists by faith. 
There is a large admixture of Shitoism and of the philosophy of Confucius 
in their religious creed. Asiatics do not, like the Kuropeans, entirely discard 
their old religions and embrace altogether new ones, but their tendency is. 
rather towards assimilation. The Japanese, therefore, do not follow the law of 
Buddhaas implicitly as the Christian nations of Hurope acknowledge the Gospel of 
Christ. We must, therefore, hold the Russians to be the greater sinners than the 
Japanese, because the latter do not appeal to their religion atall, but are merely 
bent upon preserving their national independence. ‘There are two ways, however, 
of looking at war. Uitherto, we have discussed the views of those who believe 
that there isa Ruler of the universe. But there are others who pin their 
faith to the doctrine of Evolution and accept the ‘ survival of the fittest ’’ as the 
only Jaw of the universe. ‘They think that in the struggle for existence the 
weak are ever crushed by the strong, and that the law of Evolution requires this 
not only in the case of plants and the lower animals, but even in the case of man. 
There is nothing wrong, according to this view, in the powerful nations of Kurope 
spreading their sway in Africa, America and Asia. ‘This view 1s directly opposed 
to the ordinary religious view about the equality of man. “ Justice and righteous- 
ness ”’ is the motto of those who believe in God, while “ Might is right ’’? sums up 
the creed of those who believe in the inexorable law of Evolution as the only 
regulating principle of the universe. As religion has not yet taken a strong hold 
upon the mind of man, the law of Evolution seems right to many. We shall try 
in our next issue to explain the seemingly irreconcilable divergence between these 
two views. 


4, The assassin who murdered M. de Plehve was closely questioned by 
the Police after his arrest with a view to elicit inform- 

_ Sommsate on ton susaneiee ation from him, but he refused to give any parti- 
Kal (114), 26th Aug. culars. He said he had done a right thing in murdering 
M. de Plehve, for which he hoped to be rewarded in 

heaven, that all inquiry about his associates in the enterprise was futile as he 
would not say a word about them, and that the Police might try to find them 
outif they could. He asserted, however, that if the Russian Government 
did not change its policy, the successor of M. de Plehve would fall a victim 
to an assassin’s fury. Such firm and strong-minded persons haye become 
Nihilists in Russia. A notification was recently published by them and 
contained the following demands:—(1) A Parliament of the people should 
be convened ; (2) the Press should enjoy liberty, and the right of public 
meeting should be absolutely unrestricted ; (3) the oppressive laws against the 
Poles, Finns, Armenians and Jews should be promptly repealed; (4) the war 
with Japan should be stopped ; (5) measures should be taken for the prevention 
of famine and for securing employment to all ; (6) and lastly, all political prisoners 
in Sikeria should be released unconditionally. One is perfectly astonished to 
read these demands of the Nihilists, Famines occur daily in India, and the Indian 
Government has been wagiug war with Tibet for several days past, but India 
produces no Nihilists to make Government stop these famines or these wars, Why 
should the Russians then be so impatient about the matter? ‘Lhe Tsar adopts 
great precautions to protect himself from the fury of Nihilists and a close watch 
is kept round his person and also upon the movements of Nihilists, If the ‘sar 
is so much afraid of his personal safety, why does he not cease to oppress his 
people and to usurp the territory of innocent men? Inspite of his reverses 
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in Manchuria, he is planning to acquire more territory in Persia, The 
Russian officials at Tiflis recently circulated the report that the British 
were about to take Seistan and two islands in the Persian Gulf, Now, the British 
are so honest that they will not touch the smallest thing belonging to another 
without cause. It may be that they are trying to obtain some places in 
Persia just as they are taking Lhassa in Tibet, but the Russia:.s think that the 
British are taking advantage of Russia’s difficulties with Japan to increase 
their influence in Persia. Some Russian papers remark that Russia can never 
tolerate such acts on the part of England in Persia. It thus transpires that 
England is trying to push forward her influence in Persia. In Tibet they 
are doing this openly as every one can see. Their intentions in connection 
with Afghanistan are still a secret. England is thus trying to increase 
her influences in three different places in Asia simultaneously. I*rom 
Lhassa the mission wanted to turn back without delay, but tbey are detained 
there against their will because there is no one with whom they can negotiate. 
In the meantime, two prisoners from Sikkim have been released. For the 
sake of the lives of those two men the Tibet expedition was undertaken ! 
The joy of the British on the release of these two prisoners,knows no bounds ! 


5. ‘It isa matter of the deepest regret that in the matter of the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa the British nation 
Mr. Chamberlain and Indian hag been extremely apathetic, while the highest ruling 
sottlers In Somth Airica, — authorities in South Africa seem bent on defying 
Katser-t-Hind (24), 21st Parl; a “ a se So 
Aug. Bug. cole. arliament.......... rhe British nation, in reality, is 
as much in ignorance about South Africa as it is 
about India. If anything, it is almost wholly misguided by the British 
press, now more or less controlled by the wealthy and influential syndi- 
cates, whose object is to revive siavery in its naked form and emulate 
the worst vices of the patrician slave-owners of the times of Julius Ceesar and 
Augustus, ‘Thus, the nation’s common-sense is juggled away by the hirelings 
of the Press. As acorollary, it follows that all sense of justice has fled. Is 
ita wonder that Lord Milner and Sir Arthur Lawley are doing their best to 
overthrow the recent decision of the Transvaal Supreme Court on the status of 
‘Indian settlers, just 4s Sir Ifenry Fowler at the India Office and Lord Lans- 
downe at Calcutta overthrew the solemn resolution of Parliament about 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service? In the animated 
debate which took place on the subject in the House of Commons that double- 
faced Imperialist and ¢z-Colonial Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, took an active 
part. ILlis speech was as illogical as himself and full of insult to the intelligence 
OF IG. cars io ass There never was a worse sample of intense partisan advocacy of 
a blind character than this speech, which clearly showed the depth of inaptitude 
into which this degenerated politician has descended.” 


6. <A few days ago Mr. Chamberlain made a speech in Parliament on the 
question of the importation of Chinese labour in 
South Africa. Ile explained in the course of that 
speech why it was found necessary to restrict the immigration of Indians into 
that Continent, He, of course, premised that he would have been very pleased 
if it had been found possible to import Indiau instead of Chinese labour to 
work the mines. But then he added that the Government was unwilling to 
send the Indians there purely as labourers, but insisted upon their being 

rmitted to settle.there permanently for purposes of trade. He com- 
lained of this attitude of the Indian Government as making the interests 
of the Indians the sole and paramount consideration in fixing their emigration 
policy, ‘Though Mr, Chamberlain is aware of the harsh treatment which 
the Indians receive at the hands of the white settlers, he does not think it 
expedient to remonstrate with the Colonial Government on the subject : 
nay, he thinks that an unrestricted immigration of Indians into South 
Africa is likely to swamp the white population and to imperil their political 
existence. He discerns a danger to British prestige in giving the full 
rights of British subjects to the Indians, who are an inferior race. ‘This bit 
of plain speaking on Mr. Chamberlain’s part makes it clear whether the English 
will ever be ready to place the [ndians on a level of equality with them. 
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7. The whites seem to entertain a deep-seated hatred against the blacks. 
Were it not so, they would not have made such sedu- 
Grievances of Indians in lous efforts to expel the Indians from South Africa. 
“— are Vij >, Does not the treatment to which they are subjected 
ck... vay G2) there indicate an open violation of the repeated pledges 
i civen by Parliament that all British subjects would 
have equal rights and privileges, and that no distinctions of caste, colour or 
creed would be observed in ruling over any portion of them? If not, what 
are we to say to the statutory restrictions placed in the way of Indians wishin 
to emigrate. to Australia and to the vigorous efforts that are being put forth to 
exclude them also from South Africa? If Parliament finds that its solemn 
pledges are not respected in practice, it had better withdraw them altogether 
rather than allow them to be openly flouted by British colonists abroad. 


8. “The most interesting point about the Tibetan situation is that the 

, armed mission, which has taken so much trouble to go 

nivitie 10; tia Ae to Lhassa to offer the friendship of the Indian Govern- 
ee °° ment to the Lamas at the point of the bayonet, finds 
nobody in the Tibetan capital with whom it may deal in a responsible and 
authoritative manner, The Dalai Lama is removed from Lhassa, and it is not 
known where the priest ruler of Tibet is to be found....... Colonel Younghusband 
finds in this strange land no one to offer him either his friendship or his enmity. 
The situation is rcally unthinkable and must be annoying to an army of soldiers 
who have to support heavy bandoliers of cartridges on their person. If driven 
to extremes, or if even slightly provoked, the escort of the mission may do 
some target practice among the Tibetans, may seize the Potola and displace 
as much gold from its roofsas the men and the animals of transport can 
carry back to India, But stillif the Dalai Lama does not return to Lhassa, 
who is to make the negotiations and how is the purpose of the mission to be 
fulfilled ? If the annexation of ‘libet had been Lord Curzon’s object in 
sending out the mission, the position would not have been so puzzling. But the 
world has been assured that no annexation is desired, no gold fields are sought, 
but only pure and dutiful friendship on the part of the Tibetans.......... Of 
course, the Tibetan gold is not in requisition, but we learn that a number of 
Tibetan curiosities, more or less precious, have already arrived in Darjeeling, and 
many more may be expected to stream in when the parcel post will be established 
between Darjeeling and Lhassa or the expedition returns to India. In the 
meanwhile a number of companies have been formed in Kngland for exploiting 
the mineral resources of Tibet....... Does not this registration of so many 
tracing and exploration companies afford a rather curious commentary on 
the professions of disinterestedness so profusely made by Mr. Balfour in ex- 
plaining the object of the Tibetan mission ? Does this look like benefiting India, 
thougli she has been made to bear all the expenditure of the mission? The 
mind of the British Government is certainly not an interesting psychological 
study, for therein we see the motives of aggrandising British political power 
and British trade as clear as anything. It is only the language of the Viceroy 


and the Prime Minister in this case that is a real study in the art of using 
words to conceal ideas.”’ 


9. “The peaceful ‘magazine’ mission reached its destined goal some 
Se days ago. Itis now encamped in the city where a 
A gy ara Bam ag) long line of holy men, enthroned in the sacred chair 
hk ken. 2 ’ dedicated to Lord Buddha, have been carrying on - 
their divine mission of righteousness and peace. 

Lhassa, however, is no longer holy. Its peace of centuries has been ruthless] 
disturbed. ‘The outer barbarian has penetrated its ancient recesses and polluted 
its sacred soil, ‘The divine occupant of Buddha’s chair has transferred himself 
and his see some miles away to avoid the contamination of the unhallowed 
and blood-stained band, which, under the pretext of carrying the olive branch, 
has wrought wanton carnage and perpetrated.other mischief which shall never 
be forgotten. This one sacred spot on the surface of the earth had remained 
unmolested hitherto, the one spot to which millions of the East, in their simple 
and unsophisticated belief, turned their eyes as free from the cupidity and 
corruption of the unrighteous men of the West. The sacred East has now 
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been despoiled. Its far-famed Vatican, older by many centuries than the 
one where St. Peter made his home, has been ruthlessly invaded. The so- 
called veil of ‘mystery,’ conjured by the ardent imagination of the scribes of 
the West, is said to have been uplifted. The Eastern mystery is supposed 
to be solved! But may it be asked whether the ‘mystery’ is all on one side? 
If the West has lifted the purdah of the East, are we not entitled to inquire 
whether the East has not been able, too, to lift the purdah of the West and see 
things of which it had heard and read in all their hideous nakedness? Has 
not the Kast been told of the materialism of Western civilisation? Has it not 
been informed of the miracles which nineteen centuries of Christianity, extolled 
as a creed full of love and humanity, have wrought in the West? What, then, 
has Tibet learned from the recent Western raid ? This, that the West is a Colossus 
of pelf and lust. Has not Tibet learned that the peaceful mission was a mask ? 


Has it not learned by this time what its original aim and object was ?....... Can 
all the refined oratory and magniloquent sophistry of the author of this un- 
provoked aggression purge and purify the wrong done to the Tibetans ?......... 


Is it impossible to conceive of the holy men of Lhassa characterising the 
humanity and Christianity of the West as a solemn mockery and a refined 
hypocrisy. Verily, the Kast has now been thoroughly undeceived about the 
West. The man of the West stands confessed, and it will be no longer possible 
for him to boast of superior civilisation, superior morality and superior human- 
ity........... But it is no use saying that the moral law of the universe will 
at last assert itself and dethrone the Moloch of Western Materialism.” [The 
Phenix also comments in a similar tone. | 


10. ‘What are they going to do with Tibet? No doubt the masterful 
Colonel Younghusband would compel the Tibetans to 
sign a treaty....... mee But will everything end 
when this kind of treaty is patched up? Will it 
bring the peace and security so ardently affected by the Imperialists on the 
North-Eastern Frontier? ‘The reader has to remember that profound peace 
existed on that frontier till the autumn of 1903, There was nothing then to 
excite attention. The peaceful Tibetans sang their slokas and slept their sleep 
undisturbed. In their Eastern Arcadia they were as happy as the men who 
lived in the Sleepy Hollow of the romancer, so that to talk of giving peace 
and security to that frontier now is an anachronism. It may be an excellent 
diplomatic balloon to let off in the airso as to astonish an ignorant world 
thousands of miles away from the scene of this particular aéronautic feat of the 
ardent Imperialists at head-quarters. In reality, that baloon was the potent 
means of destroying the peace which had prevailed in the Tibetan regions for 
centuries and which might have remained undisturbed for many a century to 
come, but for the new political pyrotechnists who were intent on playing a wanton 
and heartless game of their own......... And now what is to be the outcome 
of the expedition? How will the Government solve the international difficulties 
which are certain to arise? Let the Japanese war end and weshall see what we 
shall see.......... Meanwhile, who is to pay the piper? According to the logic of 
the Secretary of State, the country which called for the tune should pay forit. It 
was Lord Curzon who demanded the mission. He said in his despatches that for 
ten long years the Government had knocked at the gates of Sikkim to develop 
its Indian trade, but the listless Tibetans paid no heed tothem. Here was a 
magnificent trade in wool and borax averaging three lakhs of rupees with 
potentialities of expanding possibly to six lakhs! And yet they would not be 
so far educated in the theory of enlightene! selfishness as to see the Viceregal 
point. The Viceroy, according to the Brodrickian logic, had no other recourse 
than arms, being provoked to exasperation by the worse than Boootian attitude of 
these mountaineers. Surely, all the trouble, the risk and tue expense which the 
peace-loving and trade-developing mission has undergone were for the interests 
of India. Hrgo, it is but right and proper that India should bear the cost. 
Excellent logic, inexorable indeed in its sound conclusion? But what about 
the suppression of the principal fact, openly avowed, as to the expediency of 
maintaining British supremacy all along the Himalayas from west to east? 
In whose interests is that supremacy intended to be maintained? The Bro- 
drickian syllogism found no place for this major premise, Such, however, are 


Katser-t-Hind (24), 21st 
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the ways of the British Cabinet which has seldom been known to be just to 
India where finances were concerned. Here is the latest instance of it,”’ 


11, Mr. Nicholas, an American, has recently returned from a tour in 
Tibet and has published a brief account of it in 
a Bengali magazine published at Allahabad. It 

seems he was dazzled with the mineral wealth 

of Tibet, and it is clear from his account that the protection of trade 
interests was only a ruse for the despatch of an armed mission into that 
country. What really prompted the venture was probably the glowing accounts 
furnished by tourists of the abundance of gold mines in that country. It is 
generally the policy of Government to conceal the real motive that underlies 
their actions. ‘The atrocities inflicted upon the Indians by the Boers were set 
forth as one of the causes for declaring war against the South African Republics, 
but in fact the invasion of Boer territory was the outcome of a desire to obtain 
possession of the diamond mines of Johannesburg. Greed of money is one of the 

most sordid of human passions, but with the English it has become almost a 

craving. Such being the case, there is little cause for wonder if such grecd has 

actuated the Indian Government to send an expedition into Tibet. 


Shrt Saydji Vijay (42), 
20th Aug. 


12. “The Indian Budget seems to have been discussed as usual before 
lidien Bedok ld Palle. empty benches. There were, of course, the usual 
ment. platitudes about ‘India’s’ prosperity and growing 
Gujardti (19), 21st Aug., Wealth. Eastern superstitions are said to die hard. 
Eng. cols.; MyderabadiJour- But it appears that there are economic superstitions 
a oh: San ae and fallacies regarding this country that will never 
eee Mr. Brodrick’s assertion that India had assets for the whole of her 
expenditure and debt shows that he spoke from his brief and not from actual 
study. Do the Indian Railways, for instance, represent to-day an asset equiva- 
lent in value to the total amount expended on them? How many of them 
are yet losing concerns? How many Britis capitalists are there to buy 
them at their cost price? But Mr. Brodrick is yet a tyro in Indian 
finance, though he talked with a good deal of confidence on the subject. 
It is all very well to propound the theory that prudent finance ought to be 


maintained,......... But how is this prudent finance to be secured? By 
trying to make out that the Tibetan expedition was essentially an affair 
of Indian interest ?......... No amount of quidbling can succeed in establishing 


that the Tibetan expedition was-solely undertaken in the interests of Indian 
trade and had nothing to do with larger Imperial projects, This quibbling 
is not better than political hypocrisy, and we wish that in the best interests of 
the reputation and moral prestige of the British Government in India such 
transparently futile and insincere pleas were never put forward by responsible 
statesmen,” (The Hyderabad Journal writes:—“ The Indian Budget was 
brought before the House of Commons as jusual at the fag end of the session. 
The Secretaryof State for India in his customary platitudes dwelt upon the pros- 
perity and growing wealth of India, as he had to announce to the House a large 
expenditure of £660,000 on Lord Kitchener’s military scheme and of £540,L00 
on the Tibet expedition...... In the course of the debate on the Budget, the subject 
of the British Exchequer sharing the cost of the Tibet mission was brought before 
the House by Sir M. Bhownaggree. Inreply, Mr. Brodrick said that the charge 
must be borne by India, for the Tibet question concerned Indian trade on the 
frontier in which gencral Imperial interests were nctinvolved. But is it reall y so? 
In his Guildhall speech Lord Curzon said that it was on account of the Tibetans 
conducting negotiations with another Power that the expedition was 
undertaken. The Secretary of State has himself declared that ‘ the question 
at issue is no longer trade and commerce, but the whole question of the future 
political relations of India with ‘Tibet,’ and considered it ‘indispensable that 
British influence should be recognised at Lhassa in such a manner as to render 
it impossible for any other Power to exercise a pressure on the Tibetan Govern- 
ment inconsistent with the interests of British India.’ In refutation of 
Mr. Brodrick’s statement that Indian trade would benefit by the establishment 
of better relations with Tibet, it is enough to compare the figures of Indian 
trade with Tibet and the cost of the expedition—the trade with ‘Tibet is only 
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something like two and a half lakhs and the cost of the expedition is already 
put down at fifty-six lakhs and may ‘probably by the end of the campaign 
mount to a higher figure—and to draw attention to the fact that speculation 
is already rife in British commercial circles as to the value of the sacred land 
of the Lamas for purposes of British exploitation, and that several companies 
have already been formed in England to work the gold, copper and lead mines 
in Tibet. The unfavourable decision of tlhe House of Commons on the above 
question has created a feeling of discontent in India. Veople think that in 
the matter of military expeditions India is being unfairly treated.’ | 


13. The Indian Budget is presented to Parliament after one-half of the bud- 
getted amount has already been expended. As usual, 
the Secretary of State for India stated that India was 
prospering and supported his statement by the usual 
stereotyped argument, v2z., increase in the trade and revenue returns of India. 
Now, the cause of this apparent increase is not the flourishing condition of the 
country, but the artificial value given to its currency. The sea-horne trade of 
India is wholly carried on with the help of foreign capitaland brings very little 
profit to the people of this country. ‘The object of the Indian officials in repre- 
senting India as prosperous to the British public is to arm themselves witn an 
excuse for piling up the frontier military expenditure at their sweet. will. Mr, 
Brodrick’s object in dilating upon India’s growing prosperity was to hide from the 
English people the iniquity of saddling India with the cost of the Tibetan 
expedition. The complaint that India’s military expenditure is abnormally 
increasing and that the country itself is being steadily impoverished in 
consequence has been long and frequently made, but without any effect, 
because the very persons against whom it is made are authorized to 
inquire into and dispose of it. The pcople of England do not know the 
real condition of India because we do not furnish the necessary information 
to them. If this state of things continues, the English people will after 
some time come to believe that the present condition of the Indians is quite 
liked by them. Mr. Brodrick advanced a puerile plea in refusing the demand 
made by Sir M. Bhownageree that Iingland should share with India the expenses 
of the Tibet expedition. The volume of India’s trade with Tibet is so limited that 
no responsible statesman would urge its advancement as a justification for an 
enormous sacrifice of men andmoney. As the Secretary of State for India is an 
autocrat, he can have his way in everything. Nowadays it is the fashion to 
saddle India with any new item of expenditure after proving India’s interest 
in it by some means or other. [very farthing of the taxes raised from the 
people of England is spent only with their consent, but the reverse is the cage 
in India, There is only one remedy for this, w7z., carrying on a sustained 
avitation in Iéngland over Indian questions. So long as a handful IJinglishmen 
have absolute power in regulating India’s affairs they will never hesitate to 
bring forward any excuse they like to justify their acts. é 


Moda Vritta (128), 22nd 
Aug. 


14. We had predicted that the actual cost of the “ peaceful Tibct mission ” 
would largely exceed the original estimate, and Judging 
from the figures quoted by Mr. Brodrick in presenting 
the Indian Budget to Parliament there is no doubt 
that our prediction will prove true. In the current year’s Budget the cost 
of the mission is put down at 45 lakhs of rupees, but Mr. Brodrick says 
that this amount will not suffice. Now the question arises, who is to bear 
this cost—India, which is harassed by plague and famine, or the I:mpire 
which is interested in the object of the expedition? Justice requires that the 
latter should bear the entire burden, inasmuch as it is more vitally interested 
than this country in preventing foreigners from despoiling the British crown 
of its brightest jewel. But Indian questions are invariably decided on 
utterly selfish principles. Mr. Brodrick says that the interests of Indian 
trade, and not of iingland, are particularly affected, and that India must, there- 
fore, bear the cost. Now, though the English have as yet barely obtained a 
footing in Tibet, nine or ten English syndicates have already been formed for 
exploiting the mineral resources of that country. How is this fact to be 
reconciled with Mr. Brodrick’s above statement ?' ‘he policy of “ I shall enjoy 
the meal, but my brother must pay the bill” is certainly a sordid one and 
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opposed to the principles of equity. ‘The Native Press will no doubt strongly 
protest against it. But we also invite such of our English contemporaries 
as vividly realise the flagrant injustice involved in it to protest against 
it in unmistakeable terms and thus to lend their support to the cause of 
righteousness, 


15. The text of Lord Curzon’s speeches at Derby and at the United 
Club, London, has been received in India by the 

Lord Curzon’s public utter- Jast mail. ‘The gist of the two speeches scems to 
en. y»,,  Dbe that Lord Curzon feels very confident about the 
Kal (114), 26th and 27th ea° oF , ; - ee ° 
Ave. stability of British rule in India. That confidence is 
. not, however, shared by all Knelishmen, The late 

Mr. Bright, for instance, discerned no signs of permanence in the British 
rule in India. Lord Curzon has quoted Mr, Bright’s views about the British 
administration of India in order to refute them. Mr. Bright described the Civil 
Service as arrogant and tyrannous, the military as clamorous and insatiable for 
expenditure, the people as crushed and down-trodden, education as trampled 
upon, crime as rampant, trade as stifled and communications as non-existent. 
Mr. Bright expressed these views a good many years ago, but things have by no 
means changed for the better since then. Members of the Indian Civil Sorvice are 
still arrogant and tyrannous, military expenditure is still on the increase and 
native industries have not ceased to be stifled. No one doubts that the situation 
has become far worse than it was. But in spite of this Lord Curzon assures his 
countrymen that Mr. Bright’s picture was not true even in those days and is 
certainly not true under the present ideal regime. ‘The people of India, 
however, think that of these two pictures Mr. Bright’sis the true one. Mr. Bright 
said in 1858; “lhe immense empire that has been conquered by you in India ig 
too vast for management; its base is in decay.’? Lord Curzon ridicules this 
statement and says that the Indian kmpire, whose roots according to Mr. Bright 
were rotten and decayed, is still standing, ‘This is rather a delicate subject 
that Lord Curzon has chosen for ridicule. There is no knowing when empires 
may be uprooted by an external cyclone or by the ripening of the internal 
seeds of decay. It is no doubt true, as Lord Curzon says, that the tree of the 
Indian Kmpire is standing now, but it does not follow that its roots are not 
rotten. Only Indians, into whose hearts the empire is said to have struck its 
roots deep, can be competent witnesses on the point and not Lord Curzon, though 
he has administered the affairs of this country for five years, Englishmen in 
India never know true public opinion in this country. ‘The Indians, for instance, 
have no doubt that the roots of the British Mmpire in India are rotten and 
decayed. Itis but the law of nature that all trees must sooner or later 
decay, anil the law applies equally to the trees in forests and to the 
trees of Empires. Ilow .can an exotic plant like that of British rule 
thrive in the soil of Indian hearts? ‘The rulers are alien and _ profess 
a different faith and their rule can never have elements of permanence 
in it whatever Lord Curzon may say. Indian hearts can furnish a congenial 
soil only for the growth of the tree of national, and not alien, rule. 
Mr. Bright is, therefore, right when he says ‘does any man with the 
smallest claim tocommon-sense believe that so great a country with so many 
different nations and different languages can ever be bound up and con- 
solidated into one compact and enduring empire? I believe such a thing 
to be utterly impossible, and we must fail in the attempt if ever we make it.’’ 
Lord Curzon boasts that what Mr. Bright thought to be an impossibility had 
become a fail accompli in these days through the efforts of Englishmen. But 
this boast is utterely unfounded. The English have no doubt brought the 
country under a common sway by conquering the petty principalities which 
existed previously, but even Lord Curzon cannot have the boldness to assert 
that absolute unity has been produced among the three hundred millions 
of the Indian population or that British rule has their moral support. fhe 
so-called visible demonstrations of loyalty are fictitious and by no means 
spontancous, What Count ‘Tolstoy says of the loyalty of the Russian 
peasantry applies to other countries also, including India. “The Russian 
peasants,’ says Tolstoy, ‘cannot help being loyal, They have no other alterna- 
tive.’ Eminent English statesmen have expressed their opinion that the same 
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thing is mostly true of the Indian rayats. We hear of mines being profusely laid 
in the sea near Port Arthur. Similarly, the British may be said to heve 
laid innumerable mines throughout India, and there is no knowing with 
which of these the vessel of their administration will come into contact and what 
consequences might ensue from such a mishap, Lord Curzon thinks that there 
are no such mines at all in India which might blow up the ship of British 
rule at any time. He is also of opinion that the material condition of India is 
improving. Uedoces not, of course, doubt the existence of poverty, but he holds 
that this poverty is growing less and less, that there is greater tranquillity, a more 
widely diffused contentment, more justice and humanity, and greater pros- 
perity in India generally! He is sometimes lost in amazemont to find critics 
who fail to sce these things and protest that British rule in India is ruining the 
country and crushing the people. Indians are a bad lot, certainly. In spite 
of their prosperous condition under British rule they delude themselves into 
the false belief that they are becoming poorer. ‘Thinkers and men of action in 
foreign countries have written letters to Lord Curzon inquiring about the secret 
of the wonderful and unparalleled success of British rule in India, A stream of 
visitors from France, Germany, Japan and other countries is also constantly 
pouring into India to study British methods and institutions. Lord Curgon 
unhesitatingly commends this form of confutation to all detractors of British 
rule, When there are such irrefragable proofs of India’s prosperity, how can 
the Indians be poor? Ye foolish and starving Indians! Give up your stupid 
notion about your own poverty. Is not Lord Curzon receiving letters 
that your condition is prosperous? You cannot be poor. Your industries 
are flourishing and your trade is expanding. It has even begun to peep into 
Tibet! How can it then be said with any truth that famines occur in 
India, and that the people dic for want of money? ‘he foreign visitors, 
whose testimony is quoted by Lord Curzon, perhaps admire the beauties of 
Indian hill stations from the vantage ground of luxuriously furnished bungalows, 
and the knowledge they acquire of the country can only be superficial. If 
they are really struck by the excellence of British mothods of administration, 
have they ever copied these in their respective countries? Lave the people of 
any other country been reduced to such abject poverty and servitude as the 
Indians? Whatever be the real character of British rule, whether it has 
produced plenty or destitution in the country, Lord Curzon feels certain that 
the Knglish should never take their hand off the Tadian plough. He thinks that 
the presence of Englishmen is absolutely necessary for India and that even the 
bitterest foe of Kngland will never consent to the departure of nglishmen 
from India, if he only knows in what the true welfare of India lies. Well, we 
demur to this view. We admit that the Indians have been greatly benefited 
by British rule and will be benefited more in future, but then it cannot be said 
that they can never do without the he!p of Knglishmen. The descendants of 
Shivaji and Akbar, Pratapaditya and Ranjitsing, Bajirao and Nana l’adnavis will 
not solicit nylishmen to stay on in India. Of course, it must be admitted 
that they can not impoverish the country like the British and reduce the 
people to the verge of starvation. Such slight blemishes are bound to mar 
indigenous rule, but in other respects Indians, if they are free, can, like 
the Japanese, rapidly introduce railways, telegraphs and all other modern 
inventions and discoveries into the country, the benefits of which the British 
are extending to us in homeopathic doses, nglishmen are nevertheless 
wanted in India for some time longer to enable the people to attain that moral 
and spiritual greatness which will render them fitted to enjoy the advantages of 
modern material civilisation. And English statesmen have all along been 
telling us the same thing. Our people believed it; and, as they were by no 
means anxious to remain for ever under the British yoke, thought that when 
they had acquired the necessary ability to withstand the machinations of 
modern crafty diplomacy, their disinterested English rulers would restore the 
country to them. But Lord Curzon speaks in a diiferent strain altogether. He 
does not want the English to take their hand off the Indian plouyzh, but that the 
harsh rule of the English, which is desolating the country, should continue for 
ever. This sentiment is reported to have been received with loud cheers by 
Lord Curzon’s audience. It shows that Knglishmen like to keep the Ladians 
for ever in a state of slavery, /ormerly, we were told by British statesmen 
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(whether with sincerity or otherwise we have no means of knowing) that they 
would give back our country to us when we were able to manage our affairs 
independently. They at least talked sweetly, and the Indians were kept in 
good humour. But Lord Curzon openly says tiat he would keep India as a 
part of the inalienable heritage of Englishmen. The Indians can never like 
this sentiment. The utterances of the older generation of Hnglish statesmen 
were liked by them much better, because they held out the bright prospect 
of emancipation before their eyes. Man endures misery and servitude if a ray 
of hope illumines the prospect before him. Such hope and aspiration should 
therefore be sedulously kept alive and not stifled ruthlessly, If Indians tolerate 
the loathsome and disgusting continuance of British rule in India, they do so 
because they see the dawn of deliverance from servitude and self-rule in the 
future. It is by no means consoling to them to remain rotting in the hell of 
bondage to aliens or to consign India for ever to the rule of the English. Why 
should Englishmen, too, be actuated by the evil desire to keep them enslaved ? 
Has not God placed them in a comfortable position? Have they no other 
alternative but to exercise a tyrannic sway in India? Surely, this is not a 
holy desire, and it is certainly politic at least to hold out promises of future 
emancipation to a subject people. The Mubammadans did not think so, and 
Shivaji arose to overthrow their supremacy and established indigenous rule. 
The English have hitherto followed the policy of making promises of giving us our 
independence some day. And our modern Shivajis are, therefore, content to 
make petitions, pass resolutions and deliver speeches for obtaining political rights, 
but their aspirations would be chilled altogether by Lord Curzon’s impolitic, 
though outspoken, utterance. We wish our rulers will not fail to satisfy our 
political aspirations in due course because they themselves lave planted those 
aspirations in our breasts. 


16. There has been another of Lord Curzon’s characteristic speeches, in 
reply to a congratulatory address on the occasion of 

Gujarati (19), 21st Aug. the presentation to him of the I'reedom of the City of 
Eng. cols. London, tickling the ear by linked sweetness, catching 
the imagination by trick of phrase, and consequently 

carrying away the uninformed but unconvincing to those who know. We are 
thankful to him for pointing out tc the English people their absolute lack of 
interest in Indian matters, and we trust that the decision of the Times to 
revive the publication of pericdical articles bearing on Indian questions 
will help to stimulate such interest... ..... But it is significant that the 
decision of the Zvmes is synchronous with Lord Curzon’s presence in England. 
But we will not prophesy, and it is always wise to suspend one’s judgment 
in certain matters till one knows.......... Lord Curzon is incomparable when 
he begins talking about the eternal principles of justice, equality and 
freedom. But this justice and this equality are to be interpreted as freedom 
from tyranny and oppression. Absence of adversity is to spell prosperity. The 
British administration will have fulfilled its mission and will have achieved 
sufficient improvement on the past if it renders the subjects safe from those petty 
tyrannics and acts of extortion to which they were sometimes subjected under 
a few of the worst Oriental rulers, That is all very well, but when it comes to 
the question of employment in the public service, to the giving of places of trust 
and high salaries to natives, there at once springs up an impassable chasm 
between the two races which no eternal moralities, no theories of equality can 
bridge over. ‘Then there is issued a wordy resolution saying that the higher 
ranks of the public service must be an exclusive preserve for Europeans, 
and that natives are not yet fit for them....... Iiverybody knows that there is 
sure to be a sort of distinction in public employment, and that we are not to be 
made Governors and perhaps Commissioners, but there is a certain kind of 
satisfaction in the generous expressions of the Proclamation which no later 
Viceroy has a right to destroy. ‘The terms of equality in that edict may be 
regarded or treated asa fiction, but we do not want even that fiction to be 
nullified expressly by resolutions, even though it may be disowned in _practice.- 
There is no ¢all now to revive the distinctions of race and colour which were 
publicly abolished by the Proclamation. Even a figment must be maintained 
if only for the purpose of pointing out a goal.” | 
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17. “Lord Curzon, though frequently complaining of indifferent health, 
never misses an opportunity of enjoying feasts and in- 
dulging in flights of oratory. The sum and substance 
of the many lengthy specches he delivered since he 
went to England for the sake of rest is this:—India is destined to play an 
important part in the annals of the British Empire; her Viceroys should not be 
frequently changed; Parliament should not interfere with her administration, 
and all political parties i in Kingland should join to support the Viceroy. This is 
tantamount to saying that there should be appointed a permanent King Dash 
to rule over India, and that he should be left free discretion in administering 
the country. Thus His Lordship heartily wishes to make India the prey of 
an Envlish despot, and probably he is in earnest to see himself shine as the 
first autocrat of India, as he did in the great tamasha of the Delhi Darbar. 
But we sincerely hope that the English people have not yet become such fools 
as to pay the slightest attention to ‘His Lordship’s utterances. Loid Curzon is 
coming again to this country perhaps in the liope of achicving something which 
would Jead toa further extension of his Viceroyalty, but he would no longer 
deceive anybody but himself.” 


Karndtak Patra (53), 22nd 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


18. ‘ The news that Lord Curzon is to return to India in October has 
been received with regret by those who have the 
Lord Curzon’s re-appoint- jnterests of India and her sons close at heart. Lord 
ment as Viceroy of Indis. Curzon’s past administration of India was signalised 
Gujardti Punch (21), 2lst Pe * pee - 
Aug., Eng. cols. yy a series of reactionary and repressive measures, 
calculated to contribute to tie intellectual degenera- 
tion of Indians, and this alone is a strong warrant for the expression of regret 
universally felt in consequence of the announcement of his expected return. 
During his first Viceroyalty the Indian Government was plunged into a_ bloody 
war with the helpless but herowc ‘Tibetans. It was also during that period that the 
test of competitive examinations, the only successful safeouard against jobbery, 
favouritism and nepotism, was abolished by a stroke of the pen. Again, it was 
durin’ his first regime that the fate of higher education was sealed and the area 
of education narrowed down and restricted. ‘Che Official Secrets Act and the 
heavy military expenditure constitute the culmination of his crooked and short- 
sighted policy.......... We pray to God that during Lord Curzon’s new term of 
office we may be spared the feverish activity and enthusiastic yearning after 
so-called reforms which marked his past revime.’ 


19. Lord Curzon’s re-appointment to the Viceroyalty of India is now offici- 

aily announced. very one knows by this time what 

Moda Vvritta (123), 22nd important acts were done by His Lordship during his 
Aug. five years regime and how far those acts conduced to 
the public good. The key to his administration is fur- 

nished by his repeated declarations that the Indian Viceroy should have a free 
hand, and that Parliament should not generally meddle with Indian affairs. The 
main principle underlying his administration was to restrict tho liberty of the 
people by passing harsh and repressive laws, Lis administration will be ever 
memorable among the people for the Indian Universities Act. It is manifest 
that his second regime will be occupied in settling affairs in ‘Tibet. Lt would 
be well if he contents himself with completing the work he has already begun. 
But if his fertile brain were to evolve new schemes of reform in the Indian 
administration, then the misery of the Indians will know no bounds. As Lord 
Curzon thinks that I:ngland can hold India only by inspiring the natives 
with the fear of British arms, it is likely that the military expenditure would go 
up during his regime, especially as Kuropatkin’s scheme for the iavasion of India 


has found publicity in print. In short, Lord Curzon’s return to India is sure | 


to retard her progress. 
v0, “ Lord Ampthill knows that he is only to fulfil the part of a stop-gap tor 
| aes Lord Curzon, and so instead of putting his hand to 
Lord Ampthill’s officiating any kind of new legislative or administrative work 
i en oth Aug. which he cannot be “expected j in the very nature of 
things to carry through, he has been trying to have a 
good time of it during the short interregnum he has been called upon to fll. 
Social functions have become the order of the day at Simla under the new 
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regime, and society there has been finding enough distraction in the round of 
festivities got up by the officiating Viceroy for its special behoof. But life— 
even temporary Viceregal life—can never be all beer and skittles. Even 
incessant merry-making is wont to pall on the human mind after a time, 
if pleasure is not now and again tempered with business. It has, therefore, 
been arranged to hold a meeting of the Viceregal Council at Simla on the 
Ith September.”’ 


21. ‘If Sholdpur did not: get all that it asked for from Lord Lamington— 
= and no Governor has yet succeeded in granting all 
Fags samington at Chole the prayers contained in the addresses presented to 
sang ee Spectator (G), 27th im—neither the Municipality nor the District Board 
Aug. can complain that any of their prayers was not con- 
sidered. ‘There are two facts about Sholapur which 
the most superficial student of the contemporary history of this Presidency 
cannot but know: it is one of the mofussil stations from which plague carries 
off the largest number of victims; and secondly, it is an industrial centre of 
erowing importance. Plague has nearly heggared the Municipality, and the 
first, prayer addressed to the Governor by the Municipal Board was for financial 
aid. The usual answer is as inconvenient as it is complimentary. The Munici- 
pality is now indebted to the extent of Rs. 1,40,000, but some years ago it was 
still more heavily indebted. Lord Lamington’s Government have come to the 
conclusion that this debt can be paid off at the rate of Ks. 16,000 a year. 
Where, then, was the necessity to throw any burden on the general tax-payer ? 
asked His Excellency. It is a poser with which Sholapur is not the only 
Municipality that has been contronted. If insolvency be the precedent condi- 
tion for help, an indebted Municipality can easily manage, by reduction of 
taxation, te establish its claim to generosity. But the Government will not 
allow ittodoso. ‘The District Board made a conf{plaint which one may hear more 
or less in every district of the Presidency —the disproportionate diversion of the 
local cess to the maintenance of the main roads. While the track roads from 
village to village are scandalously neglected, nearly Rs. 16,000 of the Board’s 
income—such was the complaint—was absorbed by three main roads, With 
revard to one of these His Excellency acknowledged that the Board had made 
out a good case; the differentiating circumstances connected with the other two 
were not made known.......... ‘To improve the village water-supply of the 
District, a munificent grant-in-aid of Rs. 900 seems to have been made by 
Government to meet the wants of 750 villages, which gives an average of 
Re. 1-3-2 to the village! His Excellency, however, replied that as compared 
with other districts of the Central Division, Sholapur had not been ungenerously 
treated, It would be interesting to know what the other District Boards have 
to say regarding the generosity with which they have been treated in the matter 
of village water-supply.” 


22, Lord Lamington paid a flying visit to Sholdpur last week. In accord- 
ance with the usual custom he was presented with 
addresses by the Shol4pur Municipality and the District 
Local Board and also by the local Muhammadans and Lingayets. Most of the 
prayers made to His Excellency were met, in accordance with stereotyped 
usage, either with a refusal or witha “ promise to consider.’’ Lord Lamington 
told the Municipal Councillors to meet their plague and tamine liabilities 
by effecting retrenchment in future expenditure instead of seeking to throw - 
the burden on the general tax-payer. In respect of primary and commercial 
education and the scheme for helping weavers the value of self-help was 
again impressed upon their minds. As regards the right of electing their 
own President, they were told that tbe matter would be considered if they 
unanimously recommended tie name of some elegible person for the office. 
As regards water-supply, His Excellency said that seven and a half thou- 
sand rupees were allotted by Government, to the Central Division for the 
purpose, and that the district of Sholapur would receive Rs. 900 out of 
the amount. What greater iiberality could they expect from .Government ? 
The other matters touched in the Municipal and Lucal Board addresses 
were curtly disposed of in similar fashion. In replving to the address of 


Kesari (118), 25rd Aug. 
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the Muhammadans, Lord Lamington referred to their past glory and impor- 
tance and added that Government recognised their duty towards the com- 
munity. He went onto give them certain assurances and found fault with 
them for their backwardness in availing themselves of existing facilities in 
the shape of special scholarships. As regards special encouragement to them 
in respect of education and admission to the public service, His Excellency 
told them that if Government were to consider their request favourably, they 
would grow more lazy and dependent and therefore exhorted them to learn 
the lesson of self-help. 


23. Lord Lamington’s reply to the address of welcome presented to him by 
the Sholapur Municipality .and the District Local 
Board was disappointing in every respect. His 
Iixcellency admitted that the plague expenditure 
borne by the Municipality was heavy, but instead of promising any relief he 
merely contented himself with the remark that the whole of the Municipal debt 
on account of plague could be wiped off in twelve years if the Municipality 
were to lay by annually a sum of Rs. 16,000. It would have been well if 
His Excellency had explained how the Municipality could spare such an 
enormous sum out of its scanty savings. His Excellency advised the Muni- 
cipality to practise economy in making sanitary improvements, but, in the 
face of repeated visitations of plague in the city, this advice was out of 
place, if not mischievous.......... Lord Lamington expressed a hope that 
plague would soon disappcar from the city, but this could hardly have a 
reassuring effect on the minds of the Sholépur public in the face of the apathy 
of the local authorities to take vigorous measures for checking the disease. 
His Excellency’s reply to the prayer of the Municipality for the boon of a new 
official President was evasive and disingenuous. He assured the Municipality 
that the request would be favourably considered, but subject to a condition 
which it would be impossible for that body to fulfil. ‘The address presented to 
His Excellency by the Muhammadan community of Sholapur contained as 
usual a plea for special favour being shown to the community by Government, 
We cannot help saying that the tendency of several recent measures of 
Government has been to inspire the Muhammadans with hopes of receiving 
special treatment. Of course, Government openly disavow all desire to make 
racial distinctions in favour of Muhammadans, but measures such as 
abolition of competitive examinations for the Provincial Service are apt to 
mislead the Muhammadans as to the real intentions of Government, The 
Muhammadans should endeavour to work out their salvation by their own 
unaided efforts instead of relying upon the help of Government. 


Bombay Samdchar (60), 
23rd Auy, 


24, ‘* By a curious coincidence Lord Lamington had to open a_ hospital 

a or eae called after Lord Northcote in Bombay the day 
Perv of the "Polico Hos. 2fter he read that the latter had opened a hospital 
ital in Bombay. started by Lady Lamington in Brisbane. It was 21 
Indian Spectator (6),27th years ago that the Bombay (Government decided 
Aug.;  Dombay Samachar ypyon providing a new hospital for the local Police, 
(90 )e Site Ae . but every site and every plan proposed seemed either 
unsuitable or not quite so suitable as some other site or some new plan that 
occurred to some one. In the words of Dr. Powell, who gave an interesting 
history of the whole scheme at the opening ceremony, ‘the proposed sites 
reached double the number of Homer’s birth-places’ and would still have 
multiplied if Lord Northcote had not visited the old hospital and insisted on a 
new one being provided without further delay.......... ‘The Police of Bombay 
may be congratulated not only on the new hospital, but also on the handsome 
compliment paid to them by Lord Lamington for their smart appearance aud 
their discharge of duty with alacrity and intelligence—a compliment the 
value of which is enhanced by the circumstance that His Excellency has read 
the Police Commission’s Report.” [‘lthe Bombay Samachar writes:—The Bom- 
bay Government deserve to be congratulated for providing a new hospital for 
the Bombay Police. We fully concur with Lord Lamington in his appreciative 
reference to the local Police force and his observations on the long felt need of 
a well equipped Police hospital in Bombay. May we take this opportunity to 
draw His Excellency’s attention to the ill-equipped condition of the Sir Jamsetjl 


24; 


Jejeebhoy and Gokuldas Tejpal Hospitals, and to request that he should exert 
himself to place both these institutions on a better footing ?| | 


25. ‘We are glad to inform our readers that His Excellency Lord 
Lamington has been pleased to become the patron 
His Excellency the Gover- of the Bombay Muhammadan Educational Conference. 
nor und tho Muhammadan ‘The leaders of this movement have already secured 
Educational Conference. a ss th oH. tateliieent ti f | 
Praja Bandhu (27), 21st @ sympathy of the intelligent section of every 
Aug., Eng. cols. community, and this official mark of sympathy from 
the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in the Bombay Presidency, besides being gratifying to them, ought to strengthen 
their hands in their unselfish and patriotic work of bettering the condition of 
their co-religionists.”’ 


26. ‘In pursuance of the spirit underlying the latest Resolution of the 
hictien Ah eeumealtine Government of India on the subject of education, the 
examinations for admission Bengal Government has notified the abolition of 
ko Government’ service. competitive examinations for appointments to the 
Mahrétta (10), 2lst Aug.; executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service and 
Hyderabad Journal! (4), 24th to the Subordinate Civil Service. Such appointments 
—_ will be hereafter made by selection from University 
graduates under rules hereafter to be notified. Among the several reasons 
assigned by the Supreme Government for the abolition of competitive examina- 
tions, the one which more than any other seems to have actuated the Bengal 
Government isthat which pertains to ‘considerations which cannot be 
disregarded by a Government whose duty it is to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of diverse races, rival religions and administrative aptitude and adaptability.’ 
The practical effect, we take it, of the Bengal Government’s notification will 
be that while in the case of higher appointments preference will be given to 
Muhammadan and Hurasian graduates, the lower appointments will be given 
away to the backward classes. he Government will thus have for the present 
performed its ‘duty of reconciling conflicting claims,’ but the Demon of 
inefficiency will, we are sure, be not long in having its revenge against the 
Bengal Government for the distaste it has shown for fairplay. We know 
that in some of the Bombay districts, where anti-Bralminical influence prevails 
at the head-quarters, Taluka offices have heen flooded with non-Bralhmins, 
with the result that their work has begun to suffer seriously. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the abolition of competitive tests is a distinctly retrograde 
measure in the country’s administration.” |The Hyderabad Journal makes 
similar comments. | 


27. The effects of Lord Curzon’s administrative reforms in India have 
begun to be felt in various directions. is Lordship, 
assisted by the seven sapient members of the Univer- 
sities Commission, dealt a blow to the prevailing educational system in the 
country under the pretext that it was defective. Similarly the system of 
Provincial Service Examinations is being dispensed with by various local 
Governments under the plea that the various sections of the population should 
be represented in the public service. In Bombay the examination was done 
away with in the regime of Lord Sandhursi, and other Provincial Governments 
are, under the encouragement of the Supreme Government, following the policy 
of the Bombay Government in this respect, ‘I'he examination was only recently 
instituted, and its abolition is like the murder of a new-born child. ‘The 
examination was again instituted by way of a compromise. Parliament some 
years ago had passed a Resolution for holding simultaneous examinations for 
the Indian Civil Service in England and India, but as the Government of 
India raised a political objection to the carrying out of the Resolution, 
the Provincial Service Examination was instituted as a lesser measure 
of justice to meet the claims of the Indians. In the light of this previous history 
of the Provincial Civil Service Examination, it is at once evident that Lord 
Curzon thinks that no rights should be conferred upon the Indians, He desires 
that the Indians should always flatter the official class and ‘obtain a few crumbs 
of the loaves and fishes of oflice as a matter of pure favour. It is no wonder 
that measures are taken by the various local Governmeuts to gratify this desire 


Kesart (118), 23rd Aug. 
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of Lord Curzon, The Bengal Government has recently abolished the Provin- 
cial Service Examination and has decided in future to give the posts of 
Deputy Collectors to University graduates. Has the University thus 
obtained a new privilege? Will the posts be reserved for the first few 
graduates who happen to head the lists at the University ? No, the appointments 
are to be made purely by selection. Our imperialistic rulers brook no 
restriction upon their free choice,and people in future will have to dance 
attendance upon Governors and Lieutenant-Governors and to secure their 
favour by means of servile flattery to obtain posts under Government. Flattery, 
sycophancy and back-biting will be in future the only passports to public ap- 
pointments, and those who are aiready in Government service will try to secure 
good berths to their sons by dancing attendance upon the official big-wigs, 


28. ‘*Admirable as the review of the trade of India is, as annually 
published by the Director-General of Statistics, it is 

Review of the trade of evident that the publication loses such intrinsic 
bg ee interest as it possesses by reason of its belated ap- 
Indian Textile Journal (7), pearance. In these days of wireless telegraphy and 
15th Aue. electric despatch of business to have to wait for four 
long months to learn all about the principal features 

of the course of sea-borne trade during the preceding tivelve months is 


In this way he would create no inconsiderable interest among a host of 
non-English reading traders and merchants. And it should be remembered in 
this connection that the chief distributors of imported foreign articles 
are our native merchants. As a rule, they are innocent of allstatistical 
information, though they are shrewd cnough and are better interpreters of a 
diminishing or expanding trade in the staple commodities than the most 
well-informed young lions of the Statistical Department. None can undervalue 
the knowledge to be derived from accurate trade statistics. And we are, 
therefore, of opinion that the Director-General should take every means in his 
power to get our native merchants and traders, who cannot read English, 
interested in commercial statistics. We are quite sure that such a step would 
prove of the utmost benefit both to them and to the State. ‘The more widely 
commercial statistics are made known all over India through the medium of 
thé vernacular, the greater will be the interest evoked, leading to the happiest 
Pome ta. 5. 3x4 As to the excess of exports over imports, we have said more 
than once before, and we say it again, that we cannot arrive at the true 
figures until we take into consideration the item of export freight and the 
profits on the articles exported,.......... According to this calculation the actual 
drain was 33 crores. Thisis the true amount for which India has had no return. 
And it is this economic fact which we have to take seriously into consideration 
when talking of the development of India and its material resources. Whatever 
the causes of that drain, we cannot ignore the fact by itself that 33 crores of 
India’s exports have found no return. ‘That amount is gone for ever 
as if it were thrown into the sea. It is the recurring disappearance 
of so much of the annual national wealth which is the true cause of the grow- 
ing impoverishment of the country. Llow may India accumulate capital, 
when capital, which, under natural circumstances, would be retained in the 
country, is drained off to foreign parts without any hope of return? ‘hat is 
the economic problem awaiting solution these many years.” 


299. “ We congratulate Lord Kitchener on the Army Order which His 
ee ae | Excellency has just issued. He observes with much 
Lord H ctontnnc recent eratification that there has been a marked decrease 

ad teks (11), 24th during the past year in the number of assaults com- 
Aug.; Mumbai Vaibhav mitted by soldiers upon natives, so much so that he 
(165), 24th Aug.; Sénj no longer considers his order of the 19th June 1903 
Vartamdn (51), 25rd Aug. — t9 be necessary. Lord Kitchener evidently has a 
better knack of getting at the heart of lommy Atkins than Lord Curzon. He 
does his work in such a quiet, unobtrusive way, so unillumined by the eloquence 
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that lights up the personality of Lord Curzon, that he is little heard of, but he 
commands universa] respect, and his reputation is securely fixed, The conclud- 
ing words of his recent order are well worth quoting. After expressing his 
confidence in the continuance of the improved attitude of the soldiers, His Ex- 
cellency says that he ‘relies upon all ranks not to cease in their efforts to main- 
tain that harmony between the different races in India that isso essential to their 
mutual well-being.’ There is statesmanlike wisdom in these words, and the 
occasion of their utterance proves that they are something more than mere words.”’ 
[The Mumbai Vaibhav writes :—Let us hope that as a result of the cancellation 
of Jast year's order the soldiers will not relapse into their former ways of dealing 
with natives. It is just possible that the British soldier, who is naturally rude 
and illiterate, will take the cancellation of the old order to mean an implied 
license to return to his old ways. In our opinion, the most desirable course 
would have been not to cancel the order all at once, but to withdraw it gradually 
and tentatively. ‘The frequency of collisions between natives and the European 
soldiers prior to the issue of last year’s order and the marked diminution in their 
number during the period of its operation are the best commentary upon the 
futile attempts made by some Anglo-Indian papers to prove the meekness of 
soldiers and to throw all the blame of the unpleasant collisions upon the natives 
of the soil. Let us hope that in future the relations between British soldiers 
and the natives of the country will be marked by harmony and not by discord, 
The Sdaj Vartamdm writes :—It 1s no doubt gratifving to learn that assaults by 
British soldiers upon natives have appreciably diminished since the promul- 
gation of last year’s order, but we cannot agree with the Commander-in-Chief 
that a single Army Order can improve the relations between soldiers and 
natives. Brutal conduct towards natives has become a second nature with the 
British soldier, and it is futile to expect that it can be put astop to urless 
drastic measures are adopted whenever instances of it are brought to light. ] 


30. “ Weare inthe habit of calling our Congress a national movement, 
; but looking to its ways of working, one may seriously 
Is the Congress a national (Question if the movement at all deserves that most 
gyorg OE flattering and high-sounding epithet—national. £ 
Native Opinion (39), 24th Uattering and high-sounding epithet—national. For 
Aug., Eng. cols. a movement to be national all the different interests, 
parties and classes iu the country must be represented 
in it: it must echo the views of the entire community with regard to any 
question. Is it so with the Congress? Experience tells us that it is not. 
There is nothing in the movement to give it a national character, The 
Congress, though intended to represent the entire Indian community, is in 
reality representative of a few English-educated Indians. ‘The people at large 
are entirely in the dark as regards the efforts and achievements of Congressmen. 
They hear the name of the Congress only in the month of December, 
when Congress agents set out on an expedition to collect funds for an 
extravagant and sometimes ill-advised expenditure on the great national (! ) 
elocution gathering. Partly through the social pressure which is brought to 
bear upon them through the worthies of the town or village where the Congress 
tax-gatherers happen to stop in their tour, and partly out of respect to the big 
names which they are then informed are associated with the movement, people 
have been up till now contributing their mite to the Congress funds, but 
of Jate there has been a standing complaint that the said funds are being 
most lavishiy spent on worthless and unnecessary objects. It has been given 
out that at the Ahmedabad session Rs. 400 were spent in _ purchasing 
flowers for decorating the President and other distinguished Congress leaders, 
that as many as lis. 7,000 were required for the accommodation of the Bomba 
delegates, and that no less than Rs. 10,000 were spent on the’ hire of chairs for 
the grand gathering, ‘The expenses of the last year’s session at Madras, it is 
said, are equally extravegant. This playing of the game of ducks and drakes with 
the money wrung from the pockets of the poor Indians is the darkest spot 
on the reputation of the Congress aud has nafurally alienated the sympathies | 
of the people. Public money is not to be wasted on the luxuries of a few 
big men who may like to live in a costly style in the Congress camp, 
_ but ocught to be spent most economically. Again, if the Congress leaders 
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extort as a moral right subscriptions from all classes and sections of the Indian 
community, educated as well as uneducated, are they not morally bound to 
educate the people as regards the aims and objects of the movement ?......... 
But they do not seem to acknowledge any such responsibility. One of 
them in October 1902, from the pulpit of our Provincial Conference, openly 
declared that ceaseless activity and agitation for political rights through- 
out the year was no mission of the Congress.......... Political education of the 
masses is flung on the shoulders of the vernacular press ; it is thought to be below 
the dignity of a Mehta or a Surendranath Bannerji to go about the country, 
call the people together, converse with them in their rude mother-tongue, teach 
them how the Government is trying to stifle our aspirations and what attempts 
should be made to improve their common life. All this our leaders think to be 
the work of inferior men and the overworked cditors of the vefnacular press....... 
This contrast between speech and action has greatly weakened the Congress 
cause. We often complain that the Government pays no heed to the represent- 
ations of the Congress, but do we ever calmly consider whether there is anything 
in the Congress representations that Government should condescend to pay heed 
to? The large majority of the people do not know anything about them. The 
leaders themselves are not in earnest about their work...... When the resolutions 
are passed, they are left to their own fate; there is no agitation—systematic and 
constitutional agitation—over the questions embodied in the resolutions......... 
When the masses are thus kept ignorant of the business of the Congress, when 
its Presidents forget their professions after they get the much-coveted honour, 
when the leaders are lukewarm and half-hearted in their work, how can the 
Congress command influence with the Government and how can it be called 
national ? If at all it is to be a national movement, the leaders ought to make a 
departure in their Jine of action; they should first educate the masses and 
make them alive to the situation. Solong as no attempt is made in this 
direction, we may assure our Gokhales and Iyers that the Congress will be 
a mere pageant and ashow. It won’t serve any useful purpose. It won’t be 
a national movement. It won’t at all influence the policy and attitude of the 
Government.” 


31, We do not think there is the slightest occasion for the supporters 
and friends of the Congress throughout India to be 
A reply to Press criticisms alarmed or discouraged by the pessimistic attitude 
on the metbods of Congress acgymed of late towards that body by a small section 
Te es te (11), 24th Of the Native Press......... Far be it from us io try to 
Aug. < teach the Congress leaders their business. We believe 
they know it well. But we hope we may venture to 
make one or two suggestions. We should like to see a steady attempt at more 
complete organisation, both in India and in England. We are uttering only a 
truism—but one which we conceive to be apposite at the present juncture— 
when we say that no great movement has ever been carried to success ‘by 
the individual efforts of a few leaders, however brilliant and commanding 
their abilities might be. To achieve success there must be widespread and 
systematic organisation. We should like to see branch offices working 
regularly in every district in India and in England, with monthly meetings to 
stir up and sustain public interest.......... We hope that. what we have already 
essayed to write will have the effect of stimulating interestin the work of the 
Congress. But our main object in this article is to make a direct appeal to 
educated Indians all over India, to those of the three great communities—the 
Tiindus, the Muhammadans and the Parsis—to those we mean who have 
hitherto been either half-hearted or indifferent—to rouse themselves, to 
shake off the apathy of past years and to come forward boldly and resolutely 
to take their share in supporting the great movement, which has for its chief 
aim the political, and indirectly the social and economic, regeneration of 
India.......... We are addressing ourselves, be it remembered, to educated 
Indians, not to the dumb, ignorant masses whose sole concern is their daily 
bread. ‘These will share in the reward, but they cannot be, and are not, invited 
to work for it. It is to the educated that we appeal. We ask them to drop 
the attitude of doubting and wavering, of indifference and, worst of all, of carping 
and hostile criticism.” 
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32. “Cannot the Punjib Government see its way to commute the sentence 
eo < of six months’ rigorous imprisonment passed on the 
Vonvivieme See Sone proprietor and editor of the Ahluwalia Gazette for 
of a newspaper in the Punjab 
For sedition. seditious writing ? The language used by him was 

Indian Spectator (6), 27th bad enough. In an article headed ‘The University 
Aug. Kardchi Chronicle (8), Bill—Zulum! Zulum! Zulum !’ published over the 
eg Ang.; Hyderabac Jour- signature of ‘Master Amat Ram,’ Government was 
nol (4), 24th Aug. 

blamed for keeping in its own hands the power of affili- 

ating or disaffiliating colleges, and of preventing a college student from appearing 
at a University examination, and unable to control his temper the writer burst out 
into the following appeal to his countrymen :—‘O! ye beloved residents of Arya- 
varta (India), rise and gird up your loins. How long will ye shamelessly tolerate 
living in a state of sub jection ? Get on the war-path by whatever means you 
can, and vive a proof of your gallantry, and by the order of Him, who is truly 
powerful, become heroes and drive the tormentors of this land beyond the 
ocean. Master Amat Ram was not produced before the Court, but no one can 
deny the editor’s liability in law for publishing so outrageous a piece of com- 
position.......... ‘The palpable disproportion between the grievance on the one 
hand, and the nature of the incitement on the other, is suggestive of a mental 
defect on the part of the undisclosed writer, though nota defect to which the 
law givesa name. ‘The proprietor and editor published an apology, though in 
the circumstances somewhat tardy, in the opinion of the Magistrate the 
publication must have fallen on the public ‘like the proverbial water on the 
proverbial duck,’ The majesty of the law having. been vindicated, will mercy 
lower its dignity in the eyes of the public?” {|The Kardehi Chronicle and the 
Hyderabad Journal make somewhat similar comments. | 


6) 


vd; ‘Government interfcrence was inevitable in the matter of the very 
curious and sensational affair which took place in the 


The Madras Government Sub-Magistrate’s Court at Trichinopoly in July last. 


and the Sub-\Magistrate of 


Trichinopoly. If the conduct of the Sub-Magistrate in penne 
Jum-e-Jamshed (23), 27th improper observations against the Police was re 
Aug, Eng. cols.; Judi  pyehensible, that of the Superintendent of the Police 


) ulm. ' 
Spectator (6), 2ith Aug and of the Acting District. Magistrate, who made 


himself a willing tool of the latter to bring about the humiliation of the 
Sub-Mavgistratc, was more so, and the Madras Government have interfered to 
vindicate the dignity of the Magisterial Bench in the Presidency with a courage 
and promptitude which cannot “be too highly praised. In their order in the 
case they have tempered justice with merey, and dealt with the whole matter 
in a proper spirit........... The action of the Madras Government will have 
the effect of allaying the apprehensions which were justly cutertained by the 
public about the danger of the Magisterial Bench in the country being overawed 
by the Police. It would have heen a misfortune, indeed, if ‘to save the face’ 
of superior officcrs the Government had refrained from taking due notice of 
the affair, The proper administration of justice would have really become 
impossivle not «nly in Trichinopoly, but elsewhere as well, if the action of 
the Police had been tolerated in this case and vo sten had been taken to wipe 
out the disrespect inflicted on this particular court of justice.’ [The Lidian 
Spectator writes :--“‘In the Trichinopoly case referred to in our last issue 
the Madras Government has taken prompt action and visited its displeasure 
departmentally on the Sub-Magistrate who had made unjudicial remarks against 
the Police, the District Magistrate who had asked him to tender an apology and - 
the Police Superintendent: who had brought his whole force to witness the 
Magistrate’s humiliation.” | 


34, ‘the gloomy forebodings about the agricultural outlook in India 
Tis Boukay Coverament have at length been realised, and it is now a matter 
and threatencd famine in the 0! Certainty that the country will have to pass through 
Presidency. a severe ordeal gf famine. The prices of food- 
nn ae (60), grains and fodder are mounting up by leaps and 
rind "(63), Ka a Fg “4 bounds, and if the rains continue to hold off for a few 
bl (67), 26th Aug. ays more, the distress will be more calamitous than 
that felt ‘during the last two visitations. At this 

critical juncture the woe-begone agriculturists naturally look’ up to the 
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Sarkar for protection, and they are anxious to learn what measures 
of relief Government intend to adopt to mitigate their distress. It is 
gratifying to note that Government have profited by past experience and 
are fully alive to the danger of the situxtion. We understand that 
District Officers have begun to take precautionary measures, and _ that 
the Government have asked the Native States to report on the preparations 
they have made to combat the impending famine. These reports, however, are 
based on mere hearsay, and nothing short of an official announcement by 
Government of their famine policy is likely to allay public anxiety. |In_ its 
issue of the 26th July the same paper remarks :—The gloominess of the outlook 
is aggravated by the failure of the wheat crop in several foreign countries, A 
demand will thus be created for Indian wheat in foreign markets, and its price 
will rise almost to a prohibitive level so far as the Indian rayat is concerned, 
In the circumstances, Government would be well advised in levying a duty on 
the export of Indian wheat so as to ensure the retention in the country of a 
sufficient supply of wheat for home consumption. Tne Desht Mitra makes 
similar comments, ‘I'he Jlitechehhu also comments in a despondent strain 
on the agricultural outlook in the Presidency. It suggests the adoption of the 
following measures for coping with the distress:—(1) Opening of small and 
really useful relief works, such as village tanks, wells, &c¢.; (2) reduction of 
interest on ¢akavi loans from 5 to 33 percent.; and (3) liberal remissions and 
suspensions of revenue. | 


35. “It appears from the official reports published in tho last Government 
Gazette that the situation in Gujarat proper is quite 
IOGEAY «0.550505. At this juncture, however it is satis- 
factory to note that the local authorities are alive 
to the situation, and it appears that the vigilant head of this district has already 
issued orders to his subordinates to tour through their divisions and report to him 
every alternate day on the state of crops, cattle, &e. The people will no doubt 
feel deeply grateful to him tor these orders, and we hope that they will be carried 
out in a sympathetic spirit. We hope the heads of other districts in Gujarat 
are also similarly alive to the impending crisis and have already issued the 
necessary orders to their subordinates to acquaint them with the real situation 
in time. In conclusion, we trust that the measures of relief, should they be 
necessary in the event of a failure of the rains, will be concerted without 


delay.”’ 


Praja Bandhu (27), 2) st 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


36. The taluka of Dhandhuka is one of the largest in the Ahmedabad 
District, but its population is noted for chronic 
Alleged sore plight of the poverty. At the present juncture tho rayats of the 
ost (At a taluka have been reduced to a very sore plight owing 
yp seh big Bahadur (80), to deficiency of rainfall, They cannot even get 
26th Ang. sufficient water and grass for their cattle, and some of 
them have already begun to migrate to other parts 
of the Presidency. The price of food-grains has mounted up considerably, 
and the people are hard put to itin making their living. The effects of the last 
two famines upon the condition of the taluka have been so disastrous that the 
agricuiturists have lost all staying power and can hardly be expected to 
withstand a fresh outbreak of famine. ‘he inhabitants of the taluka are 
mostly large landholders, but their condition has become worse than that of 
ordinary rayats. (overnment should now lose no time in opening relief works 
in the taluka. Care shculd be taken to see that the works opened are likely to 
prove useful in future, so that the money spent on them may not be a pure 
waste as was the case during the famine of 1899, 


37, ‘Che important services rendered by Dr, Bhandarkar to the Govern- 

} _ ment of India in connection with the Indian Univer- 

i ih eee sities Act are Now known to all. It is probably to 

Petites Cnaenll. discharge this obligation that Government have 

Kelpataru (115), 21st. appoinved his son to a post of Rs. 300 in the 

Aug.; Moda Vritta (125), Archeeological Department. It cannot be alleged 

2&nd Aug. that men like Dr. Bhandarkar are likely to curry 

favour with Government or turn traitors to their country merely to gain 
con 6/2—8 
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some private end, but the appointment in question shows that if any one 
renders Government such services as Dr. Bhandarkar has rendered, Government, 
on their part, try to reward the same. Dr. Bhandarkar’s son may be clever and 
thoroughly qualified to fil) the high post conferred on him, but his appointment to 
it soon after the passing of the Indian Universities Act will, at least primd facte, 
be generally regarded as an attempt on the part of Government to mark their 
appreciation of the father’s services in connection with the measuro, That 
Government are now kindly disposed towards him is further evidenced by 
his recent nomination to the local Legislative Council. Now, why was 
this particular time chosen for his nomination? We believe that he 
would not have been nominated to the Bombay Legislative Council if the 
local Government had not been pleased with his unique services to the Gov- 
ernment of India in connection with the Indian Universities Act. [The Moda 
Vritta writes :—There cannot be two opinions about Dr, Bhandarkar’s Sanskrit 
scholarship, but we think that no one would be bold enough to declaro that this 
by itself constitutes a sufficient qualification for a seat in the Legislative Council. 
Even the Doctor himself appears to be convinced of this, inasmuch as, since 
his retirement érom the public service, he never tried for a seat in the Council. 
The present appointment appears to have heen made by Governmont by 
way of recognition of his important service to the Government of India 
in connection with the Indian Universities Act. Many have disapproved of this 
appointment, but in this, we think, they are mistaken. The worthy Doctor 
has now got an opportunity to show what his real views and leanings are and 
how he has been misjudged by some foolish persons, | 


3% In a previous issue we referred to tho arbitrary conduct of Mr. Pricst- 
ley, Assistant Superintendent of Police, towards a loeal 
AlJeged high-handedness of — pleader, Mr. Deshpande (vide paragraph 40 of Weekly 
a Police Officer at Thana enor, No. 33). ‘To-day we propose to make some 
towurds a local pleader, f . lect We. Desk de | 
Arunodaya (4), 21st Aug, ‘urther remarks on his conduct, Mr. Deshpande is a 
B.A., LL.B.and belongs to a respectable family. If 
Kuropean officers like Mr. Priestley can publicly disgrace a man in Mr. Deshpande’s 
position, it is difficult even to conceive the plight to which a lesser fess goood 
have been reduced under similar circumstances. Mr. Deshpande has sued Mr, 
Priestley for heavy damages, which may or may not be awarded. But is it not 
strange that an instance of such disgraceful conduct should occur under the rule 
of the Knglish, who pretend to have come to India from a distance of thousands 
of miles with the sole object of educating and civilizing her savaze inhabitants ? 
Past expericnce warrants the expectation that Government will severely punish 
Mr, Priestley for his high-handedness by giving him promotion. But there is 
no doubt that if the natives ever come to hate British rule, it will in a large 
measure be on account of official high-handedness like that in the present case. 
Seeing that such high-handed, unjust and insolent conduct on the part of officials , 
is possible under the very nose of a responsibie officer of Government like the 
Collector of Thina, would the rayats be to blame if they came to believe that the 
stato of affairs in the remote villages must be far worse? The fabric of British 
rule rests mainly on justice, but if British officers trample justice under their 
feet, the fabric is bound to receive a rude shock like that of an earthquake. 
We do not know whether Mr. Priestley is a favourite of Government, but if 
they desire to maintain the prestige, or even the stability, of British rule, it 
behoves them to mete out an exemplary punishment to him. 


3, It is rumoured that Government intend to reserve an open space round 
iin tiie aoa the fort of Belgaum. According to some this space 
ot at ie oe be 1,000 square yards in area, while others say 
cortain houses in Belgaum that it is only to be five hundred square yards, If 
for rescrving an open space such a step is really contemplated, all the private 
By ete seidnsieadl houses situated in the eastern part of the town will 
wertoak (105), “4th Aug. have to be pulled down. ‘Lhe owners will, of course, 


_be compensated for their demolished buildings, but it will be well if a timely 


notice of the intention of Government is given to the house-owners concerned 


in order to enable them to provide themselves with residential accommodation 
in some other quarter of the town, 


3] 


40. ‘For some time past there has been an evor-growing recognition of the 
Bugmestions for improvihe fact that judicial administration in Karachi is not so 
the judicial administration Satisfactory as if ought to be, and that the people 
in Sind. of Sind, and more particularly of Kar&chi, have just 
Bind Gazette (15), 25rd eanse for complaint in connection with it. The pro- 
Aug. blem of removing this cause and of putting the whole 
judicial machinery on a satisfactory basis bristles with difficultics and is now 
engaging the serious attention of the localand the suprome Governments, We 
have no intention of placing any definite scheme of our own before the public, 
but the present time, when the whole matter is under discussion, seems appro- 
priate to offer a few suggestions and criticisms on such proposals as have already 
been put forward. The problem divides itself into two parts, 4.¢., the re- 
organisation of the District Court and the re-organisation of the Appellate Court, 
though the two have hitherto been considered together. They are, of course; 
intimately connected, but we hope that, if the Supreme Government. finds it 
impossible to meet the wishes of the publie in regard to the Appollate Court, 
it will not on that account refuse us what is needed \in connection with the 
District Court. It is admitted on all hands that the complicated and technical 
nature of many of the commercial cases which have to be decided in Karachi 
demand in the Judge a very special knowledge of commorcial law, and that, 
thorefore, in addition to the Civilian Sessions Judge, we require for the District 
Court a Barrister Judge, who should he permanently appointed to KarAchi to 
deal with commercial cases, This, we believe, the Government is disposed to 
accord to us, but we are inclined to doubt if two Judges will for long be able to 
cope with the original civil work in Karachi, and we are strongly inclined 
to advise that in view of the recent large increase in the number of civil suits 
a Barrister Judge should be appointed in addition to, not instead of, the present 
Joint Judge.......... We think the appointment should be aspecial one to meet 
special ei and should be adequately remunerated. The pay might 
begin at Rs. 1,509 a month, rising to Rs. 2,500, with a suitablo pension, A 
good Jawyer will not be lured into accepting a Judgeship unless ho is offered 
therewith compensating advantages in the shape of cortainty, social position and. 
pension, The suggestion of the Supreme Government that a Barrister Judge 


disadvantages. But perhaps the suggestion that is least, open to criticism 
is that the post of Judicial Commissioner should be abolished, and that 
an additional Judge should be added to the Ligh Court of Bombay. 
By this arrangement it would be possible for the Lligh Court to send to 
Karachi a Bench of two Judges to spend six months in the year in 
Karachi and decide appeals. In this way the reluctance of the Llivh 
Court to increase its work by hearing appeals from Karachi would be obviated, 
as it would be strengthened by an Additional Judge. ‘he inconvenience, 
extra delay and additional expense involved in sending up appeals to Bombay 
would not be incurred, while the decisions of two Uigh Court Judges would 
varry that weight of prestige and authority which cannot be attained by a single 
Judicial Commissioner or even by the institution of a Chief Court in Sind. 
we... Whatever decision Government may eventually arrive at in regard to the 
Appellate Court, it is most important that a permanent Barrister Judge should 
he appointed to the District Court without delay........... [t is now thirty- 
one years since the importance of appointing such a Judge was admitted, and 
Government cannot, therefore, plead that they are being rushed or that they 
have not had sufficient time to give the matter due consideration......... Another 
matter of the utmost importance is an Insolvency Act for Kardchi. ‘This, as has 
been frequently pointed out, is « erying want. In insolvency cases which 
have been pending for two years and more the debtors have had all that 
time to conceal any assets that they may have been in possession of when 
the suit was first instituted, In the foregoing remarks we have not dealt 
with the question of increased expense, as we have not complete figures before 
us. But we know that cnormous sums aro realised in Kardichi in connection 
with the administration of justice, in court-fees, stamps, &c., and we are 
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convinced the Government would be dealing with us most unjustly if they 
refused to sanction the improvements asked for on the ground of increased 
expenditure.” 


41, ‘It will soon become necessary to start a local pillory, similar to the 

one published by Z'ruth, if such cases as the following 

Sentences passed by a become frequent. Thetwo cases given below were 

Magistrate in Karachi. decided in the same Court by the same Magistrate. (1) 
Sind Gazette (15), 19th Hindh chowkidae charced with areal at 

Aue. Hindu chowkidar charged with stealing about a ser 

of wheat valued at 2 annas. Detained in the lock-up 

for three days and fined Its. 5. (2) Gharriwala charged with cruelty to his horses, 

One horse’s haunch was bleeding from two long weals, ‘There was blood on the 

whip lash, and both horses were galled ou the chest. T’he man was seen 

unmercifully beating his horses at Keamari. fined Ite. 1.” 


42, “The work at the Post Oilice at Keamari is reported to have vreatly 

increased of late, and itis with difficulty that the 

A postal grievance at Postmaster is able to attend single-handed to the 

a pe (5), 19th many calls on his time without causing delay and 

re “y ee perhaps inconvenience to the public. In addition 

to his own postal work he is also a telegraph operator, 

and it is the latter work that takes up a good deal of his time, Should this 

eatch the eye of Mr. Llamilton, Deputy Postmaster General, who is particularly 

keen about the efficiency of the post offices in his Circle, it is to be hoped steps 
will be taken to give an assistant to the hardworked Postmaster at Keamari.”’ 


43, From to-day the Dunydin Prakdsh assumes a new form. When 
this paper was first, started 57 years ago, Western 
Political creed of the education had just been introduced into this country, 
OS brea 35), 21s and the people were utter strangers to Western 
Petipa _ Ne? "institutions and Western modes of thought. It was 
: in such circumstances that the Dnydin Prakdsh 
undertook to guide them and to serve as an interpreter between them and 
Government. In this undertaking it was ably assisted by the Jate Messrs. 
Justice Ranade, Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh, sCrishna Shastri and 
Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, Baba Gokhale, Sitaram Mari Chiplunkar and 
other well-known publicists. Since those days the country has made much 
progress, and the responsibilities of journalism have proportionately increased. 
To meet the requirements of the present times we have converted the Dnydn 
Prakash into a daily paper. In_ polities we shall follow the liberal principles 
laid down by the late Justices Ranade and I'elang. Our criticism of the acts 
of Government will be temperate, honcst, thoughtful and well-founded. We 
shall never hesitate, however, to place our real views before the people and 
Government. We shall at the same time exert ourselves in removing the 
misunderstandings which occasionally arise between the rulers and the ruled 
on account of the differences of language, &¢. We shall also endeavour to sceure 
from Government a fulfilment of the pledges given to our people from time to 
time ly the British Sovereign and Parliament and @ larger admission of natives 
into the administration of the country. 


Legislation. 


44, “Waving tried by Jegislation to protect the cultivating proprietor 
from the hands of the usurer, the Bombay Govern- 

Tho proposed Court of ment has now turned its attention to ‘members of 
PrRTREGRY: for the Bombay historic fainilics.’ ‘Tho Government Gazette of 20th 
Indian Spectator (6), 27th August publishes the text of a Bill to establish a 
Aug. Court of Wards in the Bombay Presidency which 


will be shortly introduced in the local Levislative 


Council.,.,....... Therecan be no two opinions regarding the expediency of the 


measure,......,.. Provision has already been made in this Presidency for the 
relief of encumbered estates in Sind and in Gujarat. ‘The new Bill not only 
applies to cases not contemplated in those Acts, but is also extended to the 
whole Presidency, ‘The Court of Wards, which would ordinarily be represented 
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by the Commissioner of the Division concerned, may assume jurisdiction for 
the management of the property of minors, of persons adjudged by a competent 
Civil Court to be of unsound mind, and of persons declared by the District 
Court, on the application of the Collector, to be unfit to manage their property 
owing to any physical or mental defect, wasteful habits or to their being 
females...... In other provinces the local Governments have retained the 
power to declare persons incapable, and long and loud controversies have raged 
around that policy. The Bombay Bill justly proposes to invest the Civil Courts 
with the power of deciding upon the alleged incapability of prudent manage- 
ment. Very few persons like to be divested of the management of their own 
estates, and the proof which a Court of law requires is stricter than that with 
which the Executive Government Is satisfied.” 


Ruilways. 
45. A correspondent of the Bombay Samachar writes :—The question of 
constructing a railway connecting Cutch with Sind 
and Kathitwar has been under discussion for the last 
27 years, but itis to be regrotted that no practical 
decision has yet been arrived at in the matter. The 
establishment of sucha connection would tend not 
only to stimulate the trade of Cutch, but also to 
mitigate the ravages of famine when it qvertakes that province. The railway 
line through Cutch would further be useful for the transport of troops to the 
fronticr in a sudden emergency. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the matter 
will receive the attention it deserves at the hands of Government. 


46. 


Comments ona motion pro- 
posed to be brought before the 


Necessity of a Railway 
line through Cutch connuect- 
ing Sind with Kathiawar. 

Bombay Samdchir (0), 


26th Aug. 


‘That industrious if somewhat discursive Corporator, Mr, Hormusji 
-Vakil, has, we learn, given notice that he would move 
a resolution that the Corporation should present an 


Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion to present an address to 
Lord Curzon on his retarn to 
India. 

Oriwntal Review (11), 24th 


address of welcome to Lord Curzon on his return to 
India, Now, Mr. Hormusji must know that the 
sense of the Corporation is against presenting such an 
address, and by moving his resolution he is placing 


Aug.; fdindt J’unch (22), 
21st Aug.; Indian Spectator 
(6), 27th Aug.; Jumec-Jume- 
shed (23), 22nd Aug., Iny. 
cols.; Mahrwita (10), 21st 
Aug. 


that body in an unpleasant position. Mr. llormusji, 
we presume, reads the principal Indian newspapers, 
and he must know whatever his individual views may 
be, that there is a widespread disapproval of Lord 
Curzon’s policy among educated Indians. By _ per- 
sisting in bringing forward his motion Mr. Hormusji would do no good 
service either to Lord Curzon or to the Corporation.”? |The Lindi Punch 
observes that Lord Cuzon’s past administration has aroused so much discontent 
in the minds of the Indian public that the advocates of an address by the 
Bombay Municipality to His Lordship would be woll advised in deting on 
the principle of “letting sleeping dogs lie.” Kisewhere the paper insinuates 
that the object of some Corporators, who want to get up an address of welcome 
to Lord Curzon, is to spite Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who is understood to be 
strongly opposed to the step, and toset him at lozgerheads with the official class, 
The Indian Spectator writes :—‘‘ Lord Curzon himself regards his present 
appointment as an cxtension of his former one. In the circuinstances it may 
be maintained that an address of welcome is now superfluous. An address 
of welcome to Ilis Majesty’s Vice-regent, however, is a matter of poiitical 
etiquette. Like other forms of social courtesy, it lubricates the machinery 
which brings together the rulers and the ruled, and a few drops of the oleaginous 
fluid in excess of absolute mechanical exigencics are not likely to do any harm 
in a case of doubt.’ ‘ihe Jam-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar remarks. 
The Mahrdtta writes :---“ It is rumoured that the Bombay Corporation is think- 
ing of giving a welcome address to Lord Curzon on his arrival at Bombay as a 
re-appointed Viceroy. We have not yet forgotton that it was the Bombay Cor- 
poration which weil used its opportunity to set the seal on a silent verdict of 
- national disapproval upon Lord Curzon’s administration by refusing tovive hima 
farewell address. And we think that the bare fact of His Lordship having been 
refreshed by his four months’ rest to conduct his retrogressive regime, with 
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greater vigour if anything, has rot changed the situation a bit in favour of 


His Lordship. Lord Curzon has expressed views antagonistic to the political 
progress of India in one or two speeches during the interval, and we cannot 
imagine on what principle the Bombay Corporation can be asked or 
persuaded to vote an address of welcome to him, Mr. Mehta, we know, had 
put his foot down against a farewell address, and we have not the least doubt 


that Sir Pherozeshah will do the same in connection with a re-welcome 
address,” | 


47, ‘©The two subordinates of the Revenue Departmont, whose services 


were engaged in the latter part of last year b 
Alleged indirect enhance- the Ahmedabad Municipality to revise the existin 


ment of taxation by tho valuation of house property situated within the Muni- 
Ahmedabad Municipality. . eo as eS ; : 

Praja Bandhu (27), 2iat cipal limits for the purpose of levying certain taxes, 
Aug., Eng. cols. have finished their work. ‘I'he result of their labours 


has been an enhancement in the rental, which varies 
from 7 to nearly 100 per cent., and in a few cases even to 200 or 300 per cent. 
This has naturally caused a panic throughout the city, in every corner of which 
onc hears nothing else but loud and bitter complaints against these unduly heavy 
enhancements,......... Judging from the instances that have come to our 
knowledge we can say without the slightest hesitation that the enhancements 
wero made quite arbitrarily. It is well known that only a few houses have 
undergone changes worth the name since the preceding valuation, and that 
in certain localities only the rents have risen in the interval, which might 
justify even a reasonable enhancement. When these officers were appointed, 
it was shrewdly suspected by afew discerning people that it was merely a device 
to bring more money into the Municipal coffers. The result now plainly 
indicates that they were quite right in this view of the matter, inasmuch as 
the enhancement in question is a trick, pure and simple, for the purpose of 
increasing the Municipal revenue without either putting a fresh tax on the 
people or raising the scale of the existing taxes, eithor of which would not have 
failed to evoke a strong protest from the public........... It is just possible 
that the recent enhancement in the burden of Municipal taxation will not 
affect the rich mill agents and millionaires, but there is hardly any doubt 
that it will tell to an appreciable extent on the middle class and the poor 
people. We, therefore, desire to urge upon every one of them the prime neces- 
sity of sending appeals to the Municipality against the present valuation.” 


48. <A Birsi correspondent writes to the M/ahrdtta :—“ [I send you the fol- 
lowing as it has become very necessary to make the 

Affairs of the Birsi Munt- general public aware of the real situation here. The 
sag <x (10), 21st Aug. - Bairsi Municipality isa town Municipality consisting 
| "of sixteen Councillors, eight of whom are elected by 

the rate-payers and cight nominated by Government. The principle of reserv- 
ing the power of nomination to Government is based on the theory that they 
should make up the deficiency found in the election by nominating members 
of such castes and interests as have not been represented in the election. 
And according to this principle influential persons from the different castes 
and intorests of this town were formerly nominated by Government, but latterly 
the principle has been departed from, In 190] all the nominated Councillors 
were chosen from the staff of the Bdarsi Juight Railway. It is a general 
practice that recommendations for nominations go from the Mamlatdar, 
Assistant Collector and Collector to the Revenue Commissioner, who is the — 
final authority for making these nominations, ‘There are reasons to believe that 
although the then Assistant Collector and President of the Municipality, Mr. 
Painter, had recommended for nomination the late Rao Saheb Narayan Rajaram 
Mule, who had rendered useful service on the Board for a number of years as o 
nominated member, still being not a personna grata with the Kailway party his 
recommendation was not forwarded to the Commissioner, C. D., by the Collector, 
Mr. Maconochie. ‘This fact clearly indicated that our Collector was more 
guided by his irresponsible advisers, the Railway officials, than his responsible 
subordinates.......... At ameeting held in December 1901 for electing a Vice- 
President, Mr. Puranik, of the Barsi Light Railway, was proposed by Mr. 
Alexander, Agent of the Railway, and:that proposal being supported by the 
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official members, he was elected by a majority of votes. Before this meeting 
took place it was rumoured that the Collector had taken an interest in the 
election of Mr. Puranik, and that he had influenced his official nominees in his 
favour. ‘This interference was considored unjustifiable hy Mr. Kurutkoti, of the 
Public Works Department, one of the Government nominees on the Board, and he 
had an angry passage-at-arms ‘with his superior Mr. Milsome, Executive Engincer, 
through whom influence was brought to bear on him in the presence of the 
Collector in the Municipal bungalow when these two officers had been here on 
tour. Soon after this Mr. Kurutkoti was transferred from here. People natur- 
ally concluded from this that it must have been at the suggestion of Mr. 
Alexander that Mr. Maconochie took so much personal interest in Municipal 
matters......... The leaders of the popular party considered this interference as 
wholly unwarranted, and almost all the elected Councillors resigned to show their 
just indignation. After this a bye-clection was ordered, and although seven seats 
were vacant, the feeling of indignation was so keen that not a single candidate 
came forward to get himself elected. At that time it was rumoured that the 
town was going to be deprived of its franchise, but it seems wiser counsels 
prevailed and that catastrophe was averted. After some months, when the 
heat of the moment subsided, some townsmen thought it prudent not to remain 
aloof and so again a bye-election was asked for and representatives of the 
rate-payers were elected.......... After Mr, Guider’s removal the popular party 
succeeded in carrying their proposal to appoint av L. C, I. to the post of Secre- 
tary on Ks, 60 rising to Rs. 80, The disappointed Railway party found a loop- 
hole that one of the Councillors was not entitled to vote owing to some tuchnical 
objection, and so another meeting was called for the purpose, At this meeting 
also, which was held in July last, the popular party succeeded in carrying their 
point, and this must have been a source of great irritation to those who had all 
along hoped to carry their point in spite of the popular feeling being very keen 
on the subject. At this meeting Dr. Shripat Nickam, the Hospital Assistant, 
was not present as he was on casual leave. Dr. Nickam soon, after this was 
suddenly transferred, and people naturally attribute this to his not having 
attended the mecting and helped the pet scheme of the Collector to be carried.... 
ee If this be a fact, then a grave question of principle arises whether a Gov- 
ernment nominee is bound to vote according to the dictates of the Collector 
and set aside his personal opinions. A. difficulty, however, may again arise in case 
the Assistant Collector, the Collector and the Revenue Commissioner differ 
on any subject. Whom isthe poor nominated Councillor to look upon as his 
Sarkar and ma-bap on such a critical occasion? LT earnestly request Govern- 
ment to issue a special Government Resolution to guide the nominated Muni- 
cipal Councillors as to the line of action they should adopt in such a delicate 
situation.’ 


49, Pilgrims visiting Nasik are subjected toa tax by the local Munici- 
pality. This tax is not to be levied from them 
Complaint about the pil- during any particular period of the year, but is to be 
grim tax imposed by the  ¢ollected throughout the year. It is highly improper 
Nasik Municipality. ey v4 ee anit aia 
Native Opinion (39), 24th and unjust for the Municipality to lay an impost upon 
Aug. persons for whose comfort it absolutely does nothing. 
Moreover, as it is very difficult to discriminate 
between pilgrims and non-pilgrims, it was decided to levy the tax from all 
visitors to the town. The Municipality may be in embarrassed circumstances or 
may have some urgent local improvements to carry out, but that is no reason 
why the general public should be made to bear a burdon which should properly 
fall on the permanent inhabitants of the town. We hope that the Nasik 
Municipality will take steps to remove this present anomaly. 


Native States. 


50. “We understand that His Highness the Gackwar intends to make 
mee eae eS of three years in Kurope for the benefit 
ie eee the, Gaek- of his health. The recent appointment of our dis- 
wars propose visit to . " , ; 
Kurope. tinguished countryman, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
Praja Bandhu (27), 21st asa Councillor by His Highness appears in the light 
Ang. Eng. cols,; Baroda of jater information to have been made with a set 


Vateal (51), 21st Aug. purpose. It is no doubt true thet His Highness 
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roposes to leave his State for a foreign clime after a somewhat longer 
interval than before, but we seriously question the wisdom of his absenting 
himself on the Continent of Europe for such a long period. Wedo not 
think there is at present any dearth of suitable sanitaria in this country 
or of indigenous medical talent to treat His Highness’ malady, whatever 
it may be, whether of body or mind.............. We donot mean that there 
will be complete chaos in the Baroda State during the absence of His 
Highness, but it cannot at the same time be denied that his three years’ 
absence from the State cannot but tell upon the administration.” [The 
Baroda Vatsal also expresses its emphatic disapproval of the rumoured 
intention of Lis Highness the Gaekwar to make a trip to Europe extending 
over a period of three years. In the course of its remarks it refers to the 
report that His Highness wishes to re-organisa the State Departments in 
Baroda on the model of the Departments in the Bombay Secretariat, It strongly 
deprecates such a change, and observes that if a re-organisition be at all 
necessary, it should be made on the model of the system of administration obtain- 
ing in England, | 


51. A correspondent writes tothe Kdathiawuir News :— Kindly permit me 
picked asians weds is to invite the attention of the Agency and of Govern- 
wehlie. sovelince ty His Hid ment to the following :—I understand that lately His 
ness the Nawab of Jundgadhin ighness the Nawab of Jundgadh has been giving 
bestowing presents upon his away large sums of MOney as presents to those he takes 
ago ir News (25), 20th afancy to. J wonder whether the Diwan, Mr, Bechar- 
pe salto oe das, is a party to these, and whether these have his 
approval. I wonder if it is true that the Manager of a 
theatrical company was given away large sums of money by the Nawab Saheb. 
I wonder again, if Mr. Gopaldas Viharidas, brother of the Diwan, who acts 
as assistant, companion to the Nawabzada, has been given a large sum of about 
twenty-five thousand rupees for the purpose of building a house or houses for 
himself at his native place......... Companions are appointed under the advice 
of the Agency for the betterment of the body and mind of the Princes, and 
have, generally speaking, a great hold on their charges. But they should not 
be allowed to take undue advantage of their position. I wonder what view 
Major Carnegy takes of this matter. For my part, I think such transactions 
should not be allowed by the Agency. What is there to prevent the Nawab- 
zada from asking his father to present a lakh of rupees to Mr. Gopaldas 
three months hence, if no action is taken to prevent such things in time? 
It was clearly the duty of the Diwan to remonstrate against this, since 
Mr. Gopaldas was his brother, and the public and the authorities would 
think that without his advice and consent such a transaction would never 
have been possible...... .... df no such presents are given, or loans advanced, 
[I should be glad to see the above authoritatively contradicted.” | With 
reference to the above correspondence the dthitwar News writes in its 
editorial columns :—* ‘The truth about the matter 1s, so far as can be ascertained, 
that Mr. Gopaldas has been presented with a sum olf fifteen thousand rupees, 
seoeeesee Lhere may be nothing very wrong in accepting such presents, but, 
from a disciplinary point of view, their acceptance is most undesirable.......... 
Mr, Gopaldas has been in the service of the Junigadah State for a few months 
only, and it may well be inquired by the public as to what he has done to 
deserve this reward. Nor has he been so impceunious as to be in dire nced of 
such an amount. It seems that the Nawab Saheb in a moment of ecstasy 
ordered the payment of the sum, and Mr, Gopaldas pocketed it most com- 
placently. But if the Nawab Saheb goes on showing such weaknesses it is 
quite time that he should be put under proper restraint by Government, since 
if the State is rendered bankrupt by such prodigalities it will soon have to 
go to Government with hat in hand in such times as the present, when the 
agricultural outlook in the province is most gloomy, and Government cannot 


_atiord to guarantee loans to it, unless it ts satisfied that the State is not 


rendered bankrupt by a wanton waste of revenues,” | 


62. <A correspondent of the Juin bitterly complains of the high-handednesg 

_, .. and oppression practised by the olficials of Pdlitana 

_ Alleged mal-administration §taty upon Jain pilgrims and urges the latter to move 
in Palitana State. : S 

Jain (G8), 2lst Aug. Government to redress their grievances. About the 

general administration of Pdlitana, he writes :—The 
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entire administration of Pdélitana is in a hopelessly rotten condition, The 
administration of justice in the State is a mockery and a farce. Most of the 
judicial officers are inefficient and corrupt. The subjects endure countless 
hardships at the hands of the State officials. Much of this mismanagement is 
due to the incompetence of the Thakor and to his being led away by interested 
and self-seeking advisers, Government are committing a serious blunder in 
allowing the reins of administration to continue in the hands of such a 
weak and incapable ruler. It is incumbent upon them to proceed 
against him in the same manner as they did against his prototype, the ex-Chief 
of Panna, An independent inquiry into the administration of Pdlitina will, we 
feel confident, result in many an ugly disclosure. 


53. “The name of Colonel W. B. Ferris, the present Political Agent of 
_ Kolh4pur and Southern Maratha Country, is already 
Comments on the action familiar to our readers. We had once an occasion 
of Colonel Ferris, Political cea . | 
Agent, Kolhapur, in refusing 0 criticise very harshly his unexpected and hasty 
sanad to a Sdétdra pleader decision in the Rajopadhye C886.5:...::.. We thought 
for practising inthe Agency Colonel Ferris was perhaps required to adopt 
agi vom the unpopular course in the Vedokta movement 
a amarth (41), 24th Augy,y f Hitnal and Stat I Ko 
Eng. cols, or political and State purposes. tn other things we 
imagined he would not disturb the old order of things, 
but we are sorry to see he is trying to deviate from the path trodden by his 
worthy predecessors and thus for nothing seeking popular disfavour. ‘The 
latest of his self-willed and unprecedented acts of which we are informed is his 
strange and unreasonable ruling in the granting of sanads to pleaders to practise 
in the Agency Courts. Weareinformed that an experienced pleader of long 
standing from Sitdra, who passed the LL.B. Examination of the Bombay 
University ten years ago, applied to Colonel Ierris for a sanad to plead in the 
Residency Court, Colonel Ierris, we are told, replied that there was already a 
suflicient number of pleaders in the Residency Courts, and so he would not grant 
asanad unless the applicant convinced him that his client would derive special 
advantaze from engaging the services of the applicant! Colonel Ierris 
is certainly original in the reason he has given for refusing the sanad, 
ani we congratulate him on _ his possession of fertile brains, In _ pre- 
Ferris times a deserving and qualified pleader had only to apply to the 
Political Agent, and a sanad was, as of right, granted to the applicant on 
his paying the usual fees. We are not aware of any order from the Bombay 
Government to the Kolhépur Residency which has been the cause of the 
present unprecedented and unreasonable ruling. We are sure that Lis Iixcel- 
lency the Governor of Bombay, who is the Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, would never come in the way of the law-graduates whom he annually sends 
out by giving them a diploma, and we are sure that if the strange action of 
Colonel lerris were to be properly placed before Lord Limington, Lis ixcellency 
will at once edvise Colonel Ferris to correct his mistake.” 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental) Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st August 1904. 
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| Breéhman) ; 48. 
108 | Dherwir Vritta ... eee, Dharwar Do. . | Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brihman) ... 800 
109 DnyAn Sagar eoe| Kolha#pur Do. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man); 40. 
110 | Hindu Punch .| Thana a. oo Be gen tse a me aa Phadke, Hindu (Chitpiwan 600 
Brahman); 37. 
111 | Jagadadarsh wii .| Ahmednagar .. Da en | Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 322 
pawan Bréihman); 51. 
112 Jagadhitechchhu ... .| Poona Do. .| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
, wan Brahman) ; 74 
113 SagatsumAch4r .| Thana és De. uss -s.| Trimbak <A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 © 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
lld | Kal uaa one .| Poona Do. oe ...| Shivrdm Mahddev Pardfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 5,700 
3 | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
115 | Kalpataru .., .| Shol&pur nt: ae o| Govind Niriyan Kéikade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 45. 
116 | Karmanuk om sce} POONAces ‘ioe _ .| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
ae Brdhman) ; 37. 
117 | Keral Koxil eu sombay... .| Monthly | Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
138 | Kesari ,,, ave »..| Poona .| Weekly ... ...| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 24,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
119 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ...! Dhulia ... io ..| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
120 | Khd4ndesh Vaibhav ib: ae oS tee: ae .| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
121 | Lokamata .. ...| Vengurla o«| Do. .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brdhman); 27. 
122 | Makdrdshtra Vritta ..| SAtdra ... oo oe eae ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta Wii wn ee i K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
124 !Mumbai Punch ... —...| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ov eee oe 
girl), 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav ., Bombay... weal AMMAN... is ...| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-} 1,600 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav sok ao ooo] Weekly .., ove Do. do. ink: AGO 
127 | Nagar Sam4chfr... ...| Ahmednagar os Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 
| 
128 | N4sik Vritta ... coe] OSIM - ’ 500 coe Tee ae ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
129 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... _—...| Nipdni ... ck ae es .| Vishnu Ramchandra Vij¢parkar; Hindu &0 
(Deshastha Brihman); 50. 
130 | Nydy Sindhu _,,, «.| Ahmednagar ...| Do... t..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman); 30. | 
131 | Pandhari Bhushan ».| Pandharpr | Do. 4. w Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpiwan ap 
eee Bréhman) ; 33 
182 | Pandkari Mitr& ... fom ere) > ee oo: ee eee Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


Brahman) ; 41. 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, a 08 la- 
MaRATHI—continued. 
135 | Poona Vaibhav .. «| Poona ... —«+.| Weekly .. —...) Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... iol IO, eee .| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) Br4hman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod oe -| Islampur occ} DQ. ace «| Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdida Brahman) ; 43. 
13 6 | Réghav Bhushan... iosk SOO sac oo Ae. ws .».| Gula4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitra ae ...| Malegaon ot WO. és .».(Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
138 | Satya Sadan aes »».| Alibag ... eee} Do. eee! Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdh- 200 
man); 62. 
J39 | Satyi Shodhak ... ooo} Ratnagiri oso =O. : .| Hari Nar4yan Limaye; Hindu (hitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Shahu Vijay er ».-, Kolhapur cool Do. -++| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Bre&h- 500 
man); 380. 
141 | Sholdpur Samachar eoo| Sholépur Do. »+-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémati) ; 45 io 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... -»| Shrigonda DO. ese ...| Balébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150: 
43. 
143 | Shri Shahu ‘is cco] SALETA oe0 wt Bh ws eo-| Viman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak ol. DOs. © ae soe] WO, ete ..| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 30. 
145 | Sumant ove] Karad ove cae Oe, ee eee, Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 300 
tha Br&hman); 33. | 
146 | Vidya Vilas coe eo} Kolhapur mam De a | Shankar Raghundith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| pawan Br&éhman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidydrthi... sue seo} Nandurbar we ee = .| Sadishiv Viman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar .| Bombay ... --| Monthly... eee (L) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni =... ial 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittasa@r ... cee ooo) Wali coe oe! Weekly ,.. ..| Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
, pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
160 | Vritta Sudha son oce| SAtAra cee oe oe er eos} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar:; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
151 | Vydpéri  o. oes +-| Poona... = ee ...| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 490 
| man) ; 38. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ».| Karachi.,,, Weekly ... m Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ,.. 500 
7 | 
163 Muir-ul-Islam ee0 eee Do. ee ee Do. iad Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan cam 
| 65. 
| 
154, |Sind Sudhir — see eae] D0e ane — Do. .| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 |Sookree... eee eee} Dow ° «| Do. ..| Jhamatmal Lialehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
URpo. | 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai -o| Bombay ‘+! Monthly .| Mahamad Ali Anvar. Ali; Muhammadan 1,000 
| (Sunni); 32. | 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. «. — «..! Weekly os | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
: Muhamsadan ; 50. 
158 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. eee eee Do. Oe iti ce iti 
| } 
159 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oof Do. ove “°°! Daily — «se .} Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 50. | 
169 | Tejarati Gazette ss coo} Do, ane see] Monthl yoo Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 265. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Decsan + «| Poona... ***| Weekly we. ++) Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma‘an 200 


| (Shaik); 35. 


h 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Nam2, caste and age of Editor. Circulas 


{ 


MARA’THI AND Ka’/NAREBE. 


162 | Chandrika ,,, eve eo| Bagalkot ve! Weekly ese oo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Bréhman, Smarta) ; 82. 


MARATHI AND URpwu., 


- 168 | Champavati ies »..| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 


| Deccan). | (Brahinan) ; 36. 
| | 
164. | Gulbarga Sam4char ..| Gulbarga (do.) ..-! Do. ... .».| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 45. | 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
100 Ae a ae ...| Bombay,.. vor} Week] yee ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ‘oe ‘ai 700 
: | 


Notes.—A. The notices froin the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers arc printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of «a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—¢d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper aud periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, ure not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Seam +a SL Ot ND oy _- = 


No. Name ct Publication. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Kditor. — 
ANGLO Marirnt. 
34a | Dnyan Prakash »».| Poofia so61 Dailyeoe ose oe ove 
ANGLO-PortuGuESE, 
45a | A Lua ‘ae eoo| Bombay ...| Weekly .©| Lawrence Daantus DeSouza, Qhristian 600 
(Goanese) ; 32. 
GUJARATI, 
64a Friend of India ...| Ahmedabad eee Weckly eee 000 se eee 
TOA Kathiawar Samachar. Do. pee Do. ie eae 5 le a ae 
Mara'THt. 
1474 | Vihari i ...| Bombay ...| Fortnightly ...] Balkrishna Ndar4yan Phdétak ; Hindu 500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 35, 
151a) Vydpdr Samachar...) Ahmednagar ...} Weekly ...| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha; Hindu) 1,200 
(Marwadi); 30. | 


N.B.—No. 37 has become a weekly since August 1904. No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Editor . sg | is A por 
as that of No,60. The Editor of No. 59is Dr. Kalidnd4s Jaikisond4s Desdi, B.A., L. M. & 8.3 Hindu si ak Away | fy — 
the circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased to exist. No. 146 has become a bi-weekly since August a The Editor of No, 
is Anandréo Balkvishna RKangnekar; Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brohiman) ; 30; and the circulation is 200. 
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j1 
Politicos and the Public Administration. 


1, We gave some particulars last time ve M. de Plehve’s assassin. As 
ee Re ERR. stated then, the murderer flatly refused to give 
Plehveand Lord Curzon,  @2Y informacion to the Police regarding the secret 
Kal (114), 2ud Sept. league to which ho belonged. But in spite of such 
refusals the details of the murder must be out some 

day. By the very law and constitution of the universe it is not possible for 
murders to remain permanently shrouded in mystery. ‘The Police aro not 
required to bring them to light, though they often take vain eredit to them- 
selves for having done so, The facts connected with M. de Plehve’s murder 
are, according to the natural law mentioned above, slowly coming to light. 
We reproduce them in our paper because such murders have an educative 
value. ‘These political murders are not liko the common murders for which 
offenders are tried in judicial Courts every day. When a king or au exalted 
functionary in a Stato is assassinated the world stops for a while to consider 
their significance. Such murders are apt to dazzle and stupefy the mind as 
the appearance of a meteor or the bursting of a pent up voleano. People ask 
one another what these murders mean, and persons of a reflective turn of 
mind form their own conclusions as to the object of Providence in allowing 
them to occur. The object with which these murders are committed is not the 
acquisition of sordid gain or the gratification of such passions as jealousy or 
animosity. ‘I'he laudable object which underlies them is to cut off a poisonous 
part, which otherwise threatens to impart its venom to the entire orga- 
nism of the universe. ‘These murders thus constitute a kind of surgical 
remedy calculated to preserve the organism of the State unharmed by 
amputating the poisoned limb. ‘To change the metaphor, they are as it were 
the terrible and deafening cry uttered by the oppressed masscs wher. the rich and 
the great are plunged in all sorts of gaities and haveno timo to listen to the 
grievances of tho poor. ‘l'here is nothing connected with these murders that 
needs secrecy or concealment. ‘They are perpetrated for the good of the world, 
and though primarily committed in secrecy, the whole world is eventually taken 
into confidence about them. The Central Committee of revolutionary Socialists 
in Russia have adopted this very plan in connection with the murder of M., de 
Plehve, and have openly accepted rosponsibility for the noble decd. M. de 
Plehve’s predecessor was similarly assassinated, but a bullet was used for 
compassing his death, while a bomb was employed in the case of M. de 
Plehve, because the latter had proved himself a greater tyrant. As soon 
as the bomb burst, nine innocent persons standing round M,de PJehve were 
also killed, and the coach in which he was driving was also shattered to pieces. 
How many shattered vehicles like that of M. de Plehve’s must there be in the 
world! But tyrants and despotic ministers continue still to ride in their chariots 
and to crush poor people beneath their whecls. Not profiting by the terrible fate 
of their predecessors, they are waiting for a similar doom to overtake themselves, 
The Central Committee, referred to above, has laid bare the story of M. de Plehve’s 
iniquities in all its details by issuing a manifesto. It is said that ho signalised 
his advent to power by throwing many of the Socialists into prison, where they 
were subjected to such infernal torments that sevoral of them went mad 
and dicd, ‘The artisans and peasantry were, it is said, similarly harassed in a 
most brutal manner, and to divert public attention from these barbarities, 
M., de Plehve induced the ‘l'sar to wage war with Japan. Itussia’s present peril 
has thus been brought on her by M. de Plehve’s doiags, and millions of young 
Russians are now being victimised and millions of roubles squandered 
over the war. In short, the brutal oppression of M. de Plehve rendered his 
assassination inevitable. ‘The manifesto concludes with the assertion that such 
murders are inexpedient in a free country, but that a revolutionary propaganda 
is suited to the circumstances of a despotically governed country like Russia, 
where public criticism of political questions is tabooed and where the grievances 
of the people are left unredressed, while oppression reigns rampant throughout the 
land, When the people of any country indulge in such assertions, we may take 
it that oppression must have reached its climax there. Those who find fault 
with the methods of such revolutionary propagandists do not apparently know 
what oppression and servitude mean, Revolutionary principles are just 
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now extremoly popular with the middle class in Itussia and are spreading 
apace among the working classes at St. Petersburg. There is thus considerable 
unrest in Treats at present. Let us turn from this picture of M. de 
Vlehve’s oppression to Lord Curzon’s carcer. We have learnt what M. de Piehve 
did in Russia. Let us turn to tho story of Lord Curzon’s rule in India as told 
by “ An Indian ” in the columns of India. ‘Che writer has addressed an open 
letter to Ilis Lordship, recording Lord Curzon’s achicvements during his Indian 
Viceroyalty. Ile indulges in a good deal of plain speaking in the letter, 
but asks to be forgiven for it, With this preface he begins to 
unfold the tale of Lord Curzon’s Indian regime. Ile says: “ Bofore your 
Viceroyalty there was a competition between Lord Juytton and Lord Elgin 
for the Jowest place among Indian Viceroys, but 1 willingly give you a place 
helow cither of these oppressive and blundering Viceroys.”’ Tho paper next 
proceeds to give a free translation of the open letter and concludes :—IJn spite of 
the unwillingness of the people of India to have Lord Curzon as their Viceroy, 
His Lordship has decided to return to this country to promote its welfare. 
Tho list of grievances specified in the open letter is cortainly much longer 
than the list of M.de Pichve’s acts detailed in the manifesto of the Central Com- 
mittee of Socialists in Russia. But then the list of Lord Curzon’s virtues will 
also be as lengthy as tho litt of grievances against him. ILis Lordship 
is thus both liked and disliked by the Indians. Ilis Tibetan policy, however, 
is increasing his unpopularity in India, The Dalat Lama has made himself 
scarce from Lhassa, and there are no carly prospects of a settloment. In the 
meanwhile, syndicates are being formed in tated to plunder the wealth of 
Tibet. Beofore this systematic spoliation begins, informal loot is briskly going on 
and ‘ibetan curios are already being displayed in Darjecling drawing-rooms. 
The English have such a special knack of looting and they do it in sueh an 
adroit manner that no one van venture to call it by its true namo, 


2, “The palm of appreciating Japaneso bravery in a practical shape must 
indin’s syimpathy with Ju he given to the Jindu community in this country. 
pun, Che last list of subseriptions tothe War Fund in aid of 
Jimec-Jamshed (23), 29th the widows and families of tho Japanese soldicrs and 
Aug. Mug. colm; Samarth guilors reveals practical Windu sympathy towards this 
(41), dint Aug. vallant little people, which has greatly surprised us. 
The Kesaré has sont in its fourth instalment of Its. 5600, and other Jlindu con- 
tomporaries as well have lent their aid in collecting subscriptions. ‘Then, there 
aro uw great many names which ono never mects with in the lists which 
periodically go round among us for local or national purposes. Not even 
the fund for the Ranade Memorial or the National Congress or amine Relief 
has received so cordial a response from cortain quarters, What ean be the secret 
of ite If it lies in the agoney through whieh the fund is collected, we should 
advise the Congress leaders to got at it and to try to interest it in the cause of 
the movement.” [The Samarth publishes some verses addressed to “ Victorious 
Japan,” of which the following is the purport :—-Vast distance separates India 
and Japan, and yet we are proud to sing praises of your good deeds, Blessed 
be Japan! We feol transported by witnessing her daring achievements, 
We have no money Jeft with us to offer her in token of our alfection, but will 
ay a tribute of culogy to her glorious career and dance for joy upon hearing of 
victorics. Russia, which proudly boasts of her wealth, is now laid low when 
confronted by a mighty foe like Japan. he present war affords an illustration 
that God severely punishes those who unjustly oppress tho people, May those . 
vile porsons, who vainly boasted that the Asiatics were effeminate and devoid of 
such qualities as heroism and courage, be ashamed to show their faces! No 
ono in the world experionces happiness or misery for ever, May Japan conti- 
nue to cut the throats of her refractory foes in the ficld! May sho remember 
Indians for ever! Almighty God will make both of us happy. ] 


3, ‘Lhe position of the people of India has become like that of a child 
whose mother will not give it food and whose father 

Mr. Chamberlain and the will not allow it to beg, Frequent famines and a 
coe settlers in the Trans constant drain of tho country’s wealth have made 
Arunodaya (94), 26th Aug. 2 Impossible for the presont population of India to 


get sufficient food. Lhere are no prospects of this 
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condition of things being ameliorated in course of time; on the contrary, it is 
getting worse day by day. Under these circumstances, tho pvople arc driven 
to emigrate to foreign countries to earn their living. ‘he Government of the 
Transvaal have passed a law by which thoy have shut the doors of the Colony 
against the Indians. In assenting to this law Mr. Chamberlain distinctly stated 
that as the people of India could not get sufliciont food or wages in their own 
country, it was natural that they should seek refuge in South Africa, but that 
it was not expedient to admit them there. Hero Mr. Chamberlain admits that 
India is extremely poor. {Low is this admission to be reconciled with Mr. Bro- 
drick’s recent assertion in Parliament about India’s prosperity 2 In speaking of 
the conduct of the South African Government and of Mr, Chamberlain towards 
the Indians, a writer in the Statist says that in view of the war now raging it 
would not be well for the English to displense the Indians, ‘Vho writer appears 
to apprehend that unless the Indians were treated well at present, they would 
throw off the British yoke, or at least become exasperated. But in view of the 
condition to which the insidious and crafty policy of the Indian Government has 
reauced the country, the writer’s fear appears to be utterly groundless. Mores 
over, things have not yeb come to such a piss, nor has British justice yet become 
80 polluted, as to make it impossible for us to obtain anything save by resort 
to violence and revolt. | 


, 


A, “Is it not strange that even when the British are olfcring  thoir 


fricndship to the Tibetans, the Jatter should skulk 
away in suspicion and try to keep tho former at arin’s 
lengthy? Jtmay be all due to second-hand inform- 
ation derived by the Tibetans about the British character, but the fact remains 
that the Tibetans do reyard the British with great suspicion, And though 
every one, from the war correspondent and the British soldier up to the Viceroy, 
seems to be elated with the achievement of the small foree under General 
MacDonald in forcing its way up to Lhassa and being the first to defiantly stand 
On the plains of the Tibetan capital, yet there are indications that the entry 
Into Lhassa will be but the beginning of adrama whieh may have many tragic as 
well as cone scenes to show im the course of its development.  Aceording to two 
British correspondents who recently crossed the Gobi desert tost. Petersburg, a 
movement has been set on foot in Mongolia to raise an army to help the Tibetans 
avainst the British At Urja, which is said to be the seeond stronghold of 
Buddhism in the world and the seat of the living Budha,  prepara- 
tions were being made for a vreat meeting to be held on the 2nd of 
August, and tens of thousands of Lamas and their disciples were already 
arriving. § Vriosts and apostles were being sent to dndia and China and 
even to Japan to preach a holy war against Great Dritain’ The correspond 
ents wanted to call on the living Budha, but) were not allowed to doso, the 
latter declaring that he refused to sce the face of any Maglishiman, and that the 
British hadno right in his dominions......... . If we nviy beleve these correse 
pondents to bo Snglishmen, thon they speak something which is ominous, 
One of! the little romances enacted at Lhassa by Coloncl Younghusband was to 
release two British subjects who wore captured by the Lamas in duly 1008, 
Lt was pretended that the release of these prisoners was ong Of the Ol fects lor 
Which the expedition was undertaken, and according to a romancesloyving 
correspondent, al a place 860 miles from the British frontier the traprossive 
drama of conic Lomanus gun was Cuacted for the first time and the liberties of 
the Sbritish subjects were vindicated,” 


Tibot, Miasien. 
Mahrdattau (1), 2nth Au. 


5. Jtrom the faint glimpses that can be caught of the internal aduini- 
stration Of Afghanistan, we may surmise that soi 

— Present. politieal outlook sort of revelation will take place there sooner or lator, 
ta At ghinni inter. aaa The Amir’s refusal to receive his subsidy from the 
(167), uth ine To” ee Goverment and the preparations which he ts 
making with a view to strengthen his army and oquip 

it with modern weapons of warfare are but the outward symptoms of the storm 
that lias been for some time past brewing in that quarter, Mspecially significant 
in this connection is the fact of the Amir having prevented his brother Nasrulla- 
khan from going to Mecea on the ground that his presence in Afghanistan is re- 
quired during the present crisis, Can it be that the Amir is startled by the return 
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of Lord Curzon to India and wants to be forearmed against the contingency of 
his mountain kingdom being included in the aggrandising schemes of that 
Imperialistic Viceroy ? Or is Nasrullakhan balked of his desire to proceed on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca in order that he may give a fitting reception at home 
to the British mission, which it is reported will be shortly sent to Afghanistan 
in spite of Mr. Brodrick’s disclaimer to the contrary ? 


¢. Commenting on the publication by the Times of periodical articles on 
Indian affairs, the Kaiser-i-Hind writos:—* The two 
Tho Yimes on Indian  Jetters already published tell us that whatever other 
ne “Hind (94). 28th qualifications the writer may possess, he is devoid of 
has, Bec, ooh. C4), “5 the faculty of apprehending the truth of Indian 
affairs, Evidently, these letters seem to emanate 
from the pen of a person who is beholden to the Curzonic administration, pure 
and simple. In substance the writings do not differ from those of Sir Walter 
Lawrence ina recent issue of the Matiaual Review to which we drew attention 
in these columns, There isa close family resomblance between the two. In 
other respects we seem to hear the loud tones of that great ‘ trumpeter,’ who 
has just published the account of the gorgeous show at Delhi which the sober 
world of India has already condemned in the terms if deserves. But whoever be 
the writer, it is pretty certain, judging from internal evidence, that he is not a 
Puritan either as to his facts or criticism as Sir William Hunter was. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these letters have already suffered in the estimation 
of the educated Indian public. Indeed, we see that the Indian Press has 
already taken a severe critical notice of the two effusions which area pure 
replica in another guise of the yreat ‘epoch-making’ (?) speech of the 
‘ vreatest of Viceroys’ (!!!) at the last Budget debate in the Viceregal Legislative 
| nee All the tall talk about extension of railways and irrigation, 
the stability of exchange, and the rest of the Viceregal political and fiscal hash 
seem to be reserved like a resurrection pie.......... In his second letter the 
writer has prated a good deal about the Curzonian view as to the extended 
employment of Indians in the higher offices of the State. This subject is given 
prominence with such a reckless disregard of facts that we cannot refrain from 
remarking at this very carly stage that no real good would result if the future 
effusions of the writer in the Ztmes are to be of a similar character for fairness 
and impartiality. They are solely written with the object of glorifying the 
reactionary and dangerous policy of Lord Curzon and preparing the British 
public for the prodigies that that restored Hercules of ‘strenuous’ energy and 
ability is expected to achieve during his extended term of office.......... We 
quite agree with Jndia that what is wanted by the English public is the 
‘presentation of facts’ and not ‘the expression of opinion upon the facts,’ 
ites ae Unfortunately we have the fiction of this imaginative writer for the 
facts, and his apologetic hyperboles on Lord Curzon’s strenuous administration 
for honest, candid and just criticism. As such the letters are not worth the 
paper on which they are written and might advantageously cease to appear.” 


7. “In an exceptionally vigorous ‘Open letter to Lord Curzon’ a corres- 
ean” a the pondent of India begs that exalted satrap to be good 
Curzon’s five years’ admini- @nough not to revert to the Viceroyalty or this country, 
stration of India. and supports his request by a crushing indictment, brist- 
Oriental Iteview (11), lst Jing with home truths, which one would be almost 
au tempted to believe might make some impression 
even upon the imperturbable self-satisfaction of the great George Natha- 
nicl. But, alas, the panoply of egotism which shrouds His Lordship is 
impenetrable, and the writer will have learued ere this that the Vice- 
roy maintains his determination of forcing himself again upon the peoples 
of this country and, as if to show that he cannot come too soon, the mail 
steamer Arabia, it is announced, will dump lLlis Mxcellency upon these 
shores two days earlierthan the usual time gf arrival of the mails. Wu are 
glad to observe that the writer’s able and eloquent philippic contains 
many points upon which we ourselves have dwelt from time to time, and that 
the key-note of his argument is one which we too have tried to sound, that is, the 
extraordinary—and we believe, in the case of a Viceroy of India, unparalleled— 
inconsistency between Lor? Curzon’s professions and practice, He is abso- 
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lutely impervious to criticism. For something like a year past the public 
opinion of this country has been proclaiming his numerous unjust, unwise, 
high-handed and cruel blunders, but he pursues his own way with perfect serenity, 
sounds poeans of praise over his administration, and talks in sonorous phrases 
as if, instead of being probably the most unpopular Viceroy of India, he 


were one whose every act and every word had been greeted with universal 
and unqualified approval,” 


8. Lord Curzon went to England for a holiday after the fatiguing 

i : labours of his five years’ Indian administration. The 
inhi’ utter-  neriod of his holiday is drawing to a close, and after 
Kesari (118), 30th Aug. exactly a month from this date His Lordship will 
start for India to resume his arduous duties. It 

is difficult for others to say how far Lord Curzon enjoyed rest and peace 
during his stay in England. His honeyed tongue, at any rate, does not 
seem ito have had much rest. His public utterances contain nothing else 
but self-praise and boastful references to the British Hmpire and India’s 
prosperity. ‘This is, of course, quite in keeping with His Lordship’s vain 
and egotistic temperament. In the speech at the Constitutional Club Lis 
Lordship’s egotism scems to have reached its climax. Lord Curzon pays a 
9 lowing tribute to the excellence of the British administration in India in the 
following words :—“ ‘The permanence of the British rule is absolutely necessary 
for India, If we were to leave India to-morrow, the whole systemot Indian life 
and polity would break up like a pack of cards. Even the bitterest foe of 
England, if he be a true friend of India, would vote against our departure. I[t is, 
therefore, necessary to render the foundations of British rule more secure—not, 
of course, for the glorv of England or the selfish advantage of Englishmen, hut 
for India’s own good. This has been my object during the last five years and 
also of every Governor-General and every patriotic Englishman who knows 
India.” It may no doubt be very flattering to the conceit of British statesmen 
to refer in season and outof season to the incaloulable benefit derived by India 
from British rule in the past and to dilate upon the importance of its stability 
in order that this country might derive still more benefit from it in future, 
but there is not now a single educated Indian who will be deluded by such 
platitudes. Indians have come to know how and to what extent India is really 
benefited by British rule and are also cognizant of the fact that the cointry 
has been impoverished under the present regime, and that the people have 
become despondent, enfeebled and emasculated. If Lord Curzon thinks that 
the present system of administration must endure permanently in India for 
the promotior of this country’s welfare, be is labouring under a perfect delusion, 
We fcel no hesitation in saying that the present system is neither conducive to 
India’s welfare, nor likely to endure permanently. In these days no one is 
likely to be deccived by such sweet and delusive platitudes as that Knglishmen 
are governing India solely from disinterested motives, and that their aim is 
only to promote India’s welfare. The glory and prestige of the British Mmpire 
are based solely upon India being a part of it, Even Lord Curzon admitted in 
his Guildhall speech how Indian troops and money proved serviceable to 
the Empire in Natal, China, Somaliland, Mauritius and Hongkong. But 
in his speech at the Constitutional Club he forgot this admission and fell 
into an inconsistency, being carried away by his own pertervid eloquence 
and egotism. He was not content with trumpeting forth his own praises, 
but gave equal credit with himself to all his predecessors. We wonder 
whether His Lordship means to assert that Clive committed forgeries and 
Warren Hastings plundered the Begums of Oudh and hanged Nunkomar 
for the benefit of India, and that Lord Lytton’s act of disarming the entire 
nation and his own contemptuous defiance of public opinion by passing such 
enactments as the Universities Act and the Official Secrets Act are actuated by 
a similar benevolent motive. It would have been better if Lord Curzon had 
not indulged in the assertion about Indian life and polity collapsing like a 
house of cards and anarchy prevailing everywhere immediately after the 
departure of the British from this country, In the pre-British period we did 
manage our political affairs in our own Eastern way, and it is a disgrace to 
_ British rule if, even after having lived under the just and civilized British sway 
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for well-nigh a century, we have really become so morally decrepit or intellec- 
tually deteriorated that a reign of anarchy must prevail universally in the 
land directly the British turn “their back upon it. 


9. Commenting on Lord Curzon’s references to the Native Chiefs in his 
public utterances in England, the Aarndtak Patra 
Karndtak Patra (53), 29th writes:—“ Lord Curzon found occasion to depose no 
Aug., Eng, cols. less than five of our princes during his five years 
of Viceroyalty, while all the former Viceroys put 
together deposed no more than three. We Indians can sce plainly that Lis 
Lordship preached to the leading political partios in ngland to regard India 
as acommon ground whore all of ‘them could mect with a view to “perpetuate 
such high-handed and despotic dealings with the Indian princes and people. 
To set a lesson to British statesmen His Lordship stated in one of his 
recent speeches that he, as Viceroy of India, forgot which party he belonged 
to. Ue further tried to support his statement by replying to an invita- 
tion sent to him by the Constitutional Club in the following words: ‘I 
ain very doubtful whether during the short interval I am spending i in Ingland 
between two periods of my Indian administration it would bo at all right 
or proper for ime to attend at a public function which might be thought 
to present a party character.” But that all this was mere affectation or 
hypocrisy was proved by his ultimately accepting the invitation. this conduct 
of His Lordship shows tle hollowness of his bombastic vociferations.”’ 


10. Itisan irony of fate that in these days of cheap memorials to 
: medicere pro-consuls a suitable memorial should not 
eed laos momorial 40 yet have been erected by the Indians to the greatest 
Gujorati (19), 28th Aug. and most sympathetic Viceroy who has governed 
their destinics. ‘The present political awakening of 
the Indians is due ina large measure to Lord Ripon’s liberal policy, and 
their failure to perpetuate his memory is a deep stain upon their sense of 
gratitude. We are, therefore, gratified to learn that a movement has now been 
set on foot to wipe off this long-standing reproach. It is proposed to set 
apart a sum of Is. 5,000 from the surplus of this year’s Congress fund to serve 
as the nucleus of afund for erecting a suitable *wmemorial to Lord Ripon. 
A similar procedure will, we learn, be adopted in regard to the funds of future 
Congresses, This isa step in the right direction and should command the 
cordial sympathy of the entire Indian ‘public. 


1]. Some time ago the Sub-Magistrate of Trichinopoly, while trying a 
case, made some remarks against the Police who were 

Madras Government andthe in charge of the prosecution. The incident having 
ee of Frichine- “heen brought to the notice of the District Superin- 
Reet (118), 30th Aug,  tendent of Police, he beeame highly incensed and 
: 5 going to the District Magistrate, prevailed upon 

him to direct the Sub-Magistrate to tender an apology to the Police in cpen 
Court. The Magistrate had to carry out the bidding of his superior and tonder 
an apology as desired. The matter having coe to the knowle dye of the Madras 
Government, they directed an inquiry into it, and as the result of such inquiry 
the Collector has been made to revert to his original .post and his promotion 
stopped for three months. ‘The Police Superintendent has also been degraded 
and the Sub-Magistrate deprived of his Magistcrial powers, No one can 
pity the Magistrate, who has been deservedly punished for his readiness 
to tender an “abject apology in open Court. But compared with the heavy 
punishment inflicted upon this oilicer, the other two may be said to have 
got off very lightly. Wedo not at all approve of the conduct of the Madras 
Government in holding the Magistrate responsible for what was done by him 
under the orders of his superior, It is the fault of the present administrative 
system that we meet with officers of the type of the ‘Trichinopoly Sub- 
Magistrate, who readily stcop to do any mean act to please their superiors, 


As long as the system of administration is ndt improved, men of high moral 


courage and independent judgment must be rare in the public service. We 
would have been highly gratified if the Madras Government had availed 
themselves of the above incident to effect some salutary changes in the 
present system of administration. 
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12. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the address 
Addrens of the Peopier informally presented to him by the Peoples’ Associa- 
Association at Sholdpar to lon at Shol4pur, the Kalputaru observes:—In com- 
His Excellency Lord Laming- mon with other public bodies of the town, the 
ton. si lal th Peoples’ Association submitted a draft address to be 
Batpatare (115), 25th Aug: neoganted to. {is Iixcellency the Governor during 
his visit to Sholipur. ‘The Association was thereupon asked through the 
Collector to submit its rules and a list of its members. ‘l'o this the Secre- 
tary of the Association replied that no regular list of members of 
the Association was kept and that it had no special rules. Le stated, 
however, that the Association was founded in 1854, as the result of a public 
meeting held in that year, and that its oflice-bearers were usually selected 
at a public meeting periodically convened. He further stated that the 
Association has submitted representations to Government in the past, and that 
Lords Harris and Sandhurst were good cnough to receive addresses at its hands. 
On receipt of the above communication Ils Ixcelleney declined to receive 
the address of the Association in a public manner, but reccived it privately, 
and his reply to it was couched only in formal language. It is difficult 
to understand why, in the face of the practice of many years, a question 
should now be raised as to the propriety of publicly receiving an address 
from the Peoples’ Association. Is it because of the facet that the Associa- 
tion keeps no list of members and has framed no rules for its guid- 
ance? If this is the reason, then why was no exception taken to the 
address presented by the Lingayat Association, whieh labours under the same 
disabilities, or to that presented by a handful of Muhammadans on behalt of 
thousands of their community. The true reason why the address was not 
received in a public manner ts the intense hatred felt by Government, against 
all institutions bearing a political character. 


18. It is popularly believed that the object of lis Mxecellency the Gov- 
ernor in making tours in the different districts of the 
— Comments on Lord Lam- Presidency is to listen to the complaints of the people 
ington's reply to the Muni- and redress their vrievances, From this point of view 
cipal address at Sholapur. : , oT ees aS 3 Hie: | 
Dyin Prakdsh (35)5 28th the reply given by Ils Excellency the Governor to tho 
Aug. Municipal address at Sholapur is most disappointing. 
| One of the prayers of the Municipality was that, as its 
financial condition had been straitened on account of plague, Government should 
come to its aid. But His séxcelloney said in reply that if the Municipality 
discharged its debt at the rate of Rs. 16,000 a year it would be free from all its 
liabilities in 16 years, Now, such natural calamities as plague have so 
impoverished the Municipalitics throughout the Presidency that they cannot 
lay by anything after defraying their normal expenses. His Excellency cannot 
possibly be ignorant of this state of things, Under these circumstances Lis 
Excellency’s advice to the Sholapur Municipality to effect a saving by curtailing 
its expenditure appears to be as hard-hearted as the conduct of a mother, who, 
when importuned by her child for bread, casts a stone before it. 


14, “The new Police Hospital which was opened on Wednesday last by 
Lord Lamington is one of the most beneficent and 
Lord Lamingion at the acoful institutions that have been established since His 
opening of the new Police 1 ane ae icesacanha s . an iy | 
Hospital. 4407 S ilps : assum p> On Ol O ICUs. see see ees kG new 
Oriental Review (6), 3lst building, for which thanks are mainly due to the 
Aug.; Gujardti (19), 25th kindly offices gf Lord Northcote, 1s amply sufficient 
Ang, Ting. cols. to meet all demands, for it provides 80 beds, whereas 
the daily average number of beds ocgupicd during the last six years has been 57. 
Such a clean, airv and commodious structure provides an cminently suitable 
means of combating the prevailing diseases among the Police—malaria and 
consumption—the latter of which has increased greatly during the past few 
ears. Inthe course of his speech, which was as usual both energetic and 
sympathetic, Lord Laniington paid a well-deserved tribute to the work of the 
Bombay Police, and he admitted that it was a legitimate cause for co.nplaint 
against the Government that this excellent body of men should have sulfored 
such grievous neglect for so many years in the matter of hospital accom- 
modation.” [Tho Gujardti writes:—‘‘The present hospital was originally a 
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Municipal workshop which had been found too dark for the work of the 
artisans and too damp for the purposes of a storehouse! for no less 
than 34 years it has been the Police sepoy’s refuge in time of sickness. 
Official circumlocution and perhaps want of funds, which 1s an eternal excuse 
in India for not undertaking the most urgent and elementary reforms, are 
responsible for the continued existence of what can only be characterised as a 
scandal. The selection of a suitable site ought not to have taken 2] years, 
and it is a painful surprise that so many Police Commissioners should have 
tolerated so long a hospital which had been condemned in 1883 as altogether 
unfit and a portion of which was unsafe.’’ | : 


15. ‘It is satisfactory to learn that our Congress leaders have commenced 
work in right carnest. In these days when attempts 
Vongress preparations in aye being made’to run down the Congress it is 

Bombay and the motassil. o ? 
Native Opinion (39), 25th esirable the leaders of this national movement should 
Aug., lng. cols. leave no stone unturned in making this year’s session 
| a decided success. Agitation on Congress questions 
| and collection of funds are the two important questions the Congress Committee 
here have to devote their attention to. ‘he work‘of agitation has not begun. 
The other business the local Congress leaders have been doing with earnestness. 
| Mr. N. V. Gokhale had been to Dhulia a few days back, and he has received 
7 promises from the leaders of that town of a Jarge sum of money. Mr, Lele has 


3 been doing excellent work at Sholapuy, and he hopes to send in a fair amount, 
} Retnidgiri, Bijipur, Belgaum and cther districts have commenced the work of 


collection, and by the end of September next those districts are expected to 
furnish a report of satisfactory progress. Berar and Ndgpur are paying centres, 
but we cannot claim any quota from them as they are not included in the 
: Bombay Presidency. Want of rain is the general cry in every province and 


| district, and if famine sets in, the Congress collections will suffer in a large 
7 measure.,........ It is estimated that this ycar’s Congress will cost nearly a 
i lakh of rupees, and to raise this large amount will require strenuous efforts, 


Will our mofussil leaders put heart into this work ?”’ 


| 16, In the course of anappeal to the Indians to evince greater enthusiasm 
: A = | for the Congress movement, the Gujardti writes :— 
‘a ; Suggestion to the Congress he charge is commonly brought against the Congress 
Oo enlist the sympathy of oad . : te - 

Hindu caste organisations. that during its twenty years’ carcer it has failed to 
Gujardti (19), 28th Aug. achieve anything substantial towards the country’s 
advancement. Now, if this accusation be true, the 

blame lics at the door of the masses who have shown culpable apathy in 
co-operating with the efforts of the Congress leaders to bring about india’s 
regeneration. But is it correct to say that the Congress is unable to boast 
i of any practical achievements? We think not. Even if the movement had 
done nothing beyond bringing together men of different castes and creeds 
: from various parts of the country and inspiring them with a common 
impulse to strive for the country’s good, it would have established its claims 
upon public gratitude, But it has done much more than this, The dreams 
of the early promoters of the Congress about securing increased political 
rights for the Indians have become the realities of to-day, and the Congress has 
become a living force in the field of politics commanding the respect alike of 
the Government and the public, It must be confessed, however, that a great 
deal still remains to be accomplished by the Congress. But the greatest impe- 
diment in its path is want of funds. Once this dilliculty is overcome, 
our path towards political advancement would be all smooth sailing. ‘The 
appeals hitherto made by the Congress to public charity have not proved of 
much avail, and it is now time that the Congress leaders should leave the beaten 
track in this matter and utilise the agency of the various Hindu caste organisa- 
tions for obtaining funds for carrying on political agitation. An appeal to 
such organisations may succeed in a society where the individuals lack the 
public spirit to voluntarily contribute their mite towards public objects. And 
the caste organisations will, we are sure, be willing to contribute annual grants 
to the Congress if it is impressed upon them that their own stability will 


ultimately come to depend toa large extent upon the success of the Congress 
movement. 
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17. Mr. G. V. Desai, one of the Sceretaries of the Ahmedabad Congress 
Reception Committee, writes to the Vative Opinion :— 
The Ahmedabad Congress “ Just a line to correct: an impression produced 
ag is by the mischievous letter of some wag from here 
e Opinion (39), 28th ; © 
Aug., Eng. ols, regarding the expenses of the Ahmedabad session of 
the National Congress. Flowers worth Rs, 400 for the 
President exist only in the imagination of this correspondent. We did not spend 
Rs. 7,000 or anything like it on the hire of houses for the Bombay delegates — 
or for the matter of that for all the delegates assembled here, nor did we spend 
Rs, 10,000 or anything like it on chairs, Our accounts have been printed and 
circulated. I think we managed the whole affair very economically and sent 
the largest sum to the British Congress Committee in all these nineteen 
years. I! would not have troubled you with this letter if you had not 
incorporated the purport of the correspondence in your editorial of the 24th 
and made some adverse criticism on our conduct (ide paragraph 30 of the 
last Weekly Report).” | 


18. ‘lhe Council of the Governor of Bombay met at Poona on Thursday 
last under the shadow of an impending famine....... 
Proceedings of the Bombay The Government is well prepared to meet the distress, 
ep 8 med Counci, ,_and has already armed its officers with instructions— 
ndian Spectator (6), ord . ; ; 
Sept. a wisdom gathered from the painful experience of 
past  years.....,% . ‘The official replies given to the 
critics of Government at Budget debates, being offhand, are generally charac- 
terised more by caution and a desire not to be committed than by a readi- 
ness to acknowledge error or to promise rectification. We observe a spirit 
of more frankness and generosity in the speech with which Lord Lamington 
concluded the debate. Ile had given a considerable amount of personal atten- 
tion to the question of primary cducationin Bombay. He had found a difficulty 
in making a choice between two alternatives in the application of a given sum 
of money : is it better to distribute it among a larger number of schools with 
less accommodation, yet with better sanitation, than in the students’ own homes 
or to distribute it among fewer schools with larger accommodation?  Ifis 
Excellency invited the public to express its opinion on the subject. In our 
humble opinion when the exigencies of sanitation are reasonably satistied 
having regard to the circumstances of the pupils, the larger the number of 
schools on which the available funds are spent, the better......... lis Excel- 
lency acknowledged that the Llonourable Mr. Ibrahim Khimtoola’s suggestion 
regarding the admission of pilgrims to the segregation camp only if they had got 
return railway tickets was a sound one, and it would be accepted unless there 
were stronz objections to it. Similarly he promised that the Honourable 
Mr, Dikshit’s complaint about delay in criminal identification would be looked 
inte: oc05 In dealing with the Ilonourable Dr, Bhandarkar’s views on the 
equipment of a museum, Lor Lamington not only confessed his inability to 
follow the large and bold plans of the learned scholar and antiquarian, but 
felt inclined to indulge in a little bit of chaff.......... Lord Lamington would 
have no objection to an institution rivalling the British Museum: only his 
Government should not be asked to provide all the funds necessary for so 
colossal an undertaking.’ [Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘ We are as 
much in the dark as the Honourable Mr. Dikshit as to why the linancial 
Statement should be confidentially sent to the Members in advance. The 
Honourable Sir J. Monteath’s explanation was that if the Statement was 
publicly discussed before the mecting, there would be no use in meeting at all. 
Weare not ablo to follow this reasoning, for in ‘the first place the discussion 
is not confined to the Budget, and, therefore, the Ilonourable Members would 
not be precluded from taking up subjects not discussed in the press in 
connection with the Budget; and, moreover, there is no reason to assume that 
even on the Budget itself the public will leave nothing new for the Members to 
say. lesides, there is no reason why the non-official members should not derive 
the benefit of acquainting themselves with the feelings and opinions of the 
ublic before appearing in the Council and offering their own comments. We 
quite sympathise with the Honourable Sir J. Monteath’s complaint that some 
of the criticisms are sprung upon the Government in circumstances which 
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make a full and satisfactory reply on the spot impossible. The remedy for 
this is in the Government’s own hands: let it take sufficient time to reply. 
Let the public hear the well-prepared and carefully thought-out replies of 
Government, instead of the members distinguishing themselves in a vivd voce 
examinafion.......... The Government’s action in regard to the leasos of building 
sites in Mahdbaleshwar looks very arbitrary, and SirJ. Monteath’s explanation on 
the subject was not at all satisfactory. Ile says that the place was ‘ acquired for 
a Muropean sanitarium,’ and if the Government may remove its hii uketens 
to Mahabaleshwar at all, its officers must be accommodated. We may admit 
that, and if there is a danger of Government officers being ousted, the condition 
objected to may apply to new leascs. But old leases stand on a different footing. 
If the absence of the new condition in them did not in the past defeat the 
intention of Government to accommodate its own officers, why should the condition 
be introduced now ?....... The ILonourable Mr. Parekh has ‘struck oil.’  Mvery 
time he speaks he has new instances of the iniquities of revenue officials to 
bring to light. Sir James’s admonition to him to follow the example of 
Mr, Thackersey and bea‘ good boy’ is not likely to have much cffect on 
the Member for Gujarat, for he knows well enough that the publicity given 
to a wrong in the Governor’s Council will have a greater deterrent cffect than 
an appeal to the Collector, whose tendeney 1s to see no reason to interfere. | ”’ 


19. “The Bombay Presidency has not. known for long what, is called a 
prosperity Budget; the custodian of Provincial iin- 
ance, do what he may to stint expenditure on pressing 
public objects and to enlarge the sources of revenue, 
has year after ycar to declare deficits and to pray for the bounty of the Indian 
Government. ‘This year ho has beon destined to endure morea—to forego even 
the pleasure of putting on a brave face and talking a little, in the usual ollicial 
optimistic vein, of sustained progress and increasing prosperity of the Presidency. 
Sir James Monteath’s frank statement that ‘though the Budget has been 
calculated on expectations of a normal season, the chanco of such a season 
is rapidly becoming smaller’ and that ‘most of the rice in Gujarat is past 
recovery’ invests the Budget with a grotesque unreality from beginning to 
end. ‘here can be, of course, nothing but sympathy for the Government in its 
present plight; but in view of the Provincial Kinance Minister’s own warning 
as to the season, this year’s financial statement is nothing but a pure formality, 
and itis hard to see what useful purpose its presentation has served beyond 
giving the non-official inembers of the Council an opportunity to speak on 
their favourite themes in the presence of the head of the adiministration,......... 
The Jlonourable Myr. Chimanlal Setalvad, who opened the discussion, took up 
the question of the educational requirements of the Presidency with his usual 
energy and so devoted a champion of higher education was naturally to be 
expected tv make the absence of a provision for a substantial grant to the Bom- 
bay University a handle for having a good fling at the policy of the Government 
in this matter, ‘My Lord,’ said he, ‘no paper constitution, no reduced senate, 
no statutory or expert syndicate will improve higher education unless abundant 
means are placed at the disposal of the University, and the Goverament colleves 
are made model colleges.’ And taking these institutions, one after another, Mr, 
Setalvad very conclusively showed what needs to be done in regard to them 
before the Government can lay claim to evineing that earnest practical sympathy 
for the progress of higher education, which, on behalf of the various provincial 
administrations, Lord Curzon so emphatically suggested at the time of the— 
passing of the Universities Act, ‘The other telling point Mr. Setalvad made 
in his specch was with reference to the filling up of the posts of District 
Judges, Joint Judges aud Assistant Judges by persons ‘with guarantees of 
adequate legal training and knowledye.’.......... The Llonourable Mr, Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla made a renewed demand for the experiment of free and 
compulsory primary education in Bombay, We have already — strongly 
supported Mr, Ibrahim’s appeal, and, therefore, little need be said about 
it than that the frosh arguments he has adduced in support of his proposal 
must help a great deal in bringing the question within the range of practi- 
cal politics, The honourable gentleman’s weighty and well-reasoned protest 
against the halting and half-hearted concessions made by the Government in 


Jimee- Samshed (25), 2nd 
Sept., long. cols. 
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regard to building assessments also deserves to be regarded as an important 
public service in the interest not only of the present but the future generations 
of citizens in Bombay.” 


20. The Financial Statement presented by Sir James Monteath to the 
local Logislative Council is based on very complacent 
Bombay Samachar (62), data. It is almost certain that the Budget Estimates 
yt and and Sept Jane will be complotely upset in a fow days unless the 
Sept. Presidency is lucky enough to get a copious rainfall, 
he agricultural outlook is quite gloomy, and the 
impending distress will be much aggravated by the loss of kharif crops in various 
parts of the Presidency owing to the ravages of locusts. uring the debate on 
the Budget the Honourable Mr. Parekh alluded to several instances of coercion 
in the collection of land revenue. This shows that the exposures made in the course 
of the Gujarat Revenne Knguiry have not hada deterrent effect upon subordinate 
revenue officials. We hope Government will inquire into the allegations and take 
stops {uv prevent a recurrence of the hard atmosphere which was an unpleasant 
feature of the famine administration of 1899, Mr, Parckh’s request for a definite 
announcement as to the contemplated changes in the land revenue policy of 
the local Government and his suggestions about relieving mofussil Municipal- 
ities of a portion of the prague expenditure, and about the better equipment 
of dispensarics, also deserve consideration, The Jfonourable Mr, Dikshit 
made certain useful suggestions for the relief of distress and Government 
would do well to adopt them in their campaign avainst the threatened famine. 
It is to be hoped that liberal concessions will be made to the agricuiturists in 
recovering land revenue, and that the odious principle of individual inquiry 
will not be revived. <As regards educational matters, Government would be well 
advised in carrying out in a tentative manner the Honourable Mr. Rahimtulla’s 
suggestion about free compulsory education in Bombay, The grant of one lakh 
of rupees allotted in the Budget for conducting agricultural experiments, though 
by no means adequate, must be welcomed as a recognition by Government, of 
the usefulness and importance of agricultural research. [The Jém-e-Jamshed 
makes similar remarks. | 


21. “In his speec. in the local Legislative Council, the ILonourable Mr: 
Setalvad expressed the hope that the object of the 
The Bombay Government Government in introducing the new condition in the 
and the new leases in Maha-  Mahdbaleshwar leases was not to discourage natives 
sage jena yo. o 9 from resorting to that hill station. Mr, Setalvad. 
Jiéim-e-Jaushed (26), ord " D Ob Sthed: SME Eh » NCTALV: 
Sepi., Ung. cols. quoted a correspondent of the Times of India, who 
had expressed his satisfaction at the action of the 
Government and told the property-owners that ‘they should bear in mind 
that Mahabaleshwar is primarily a health resort for Muropeans, officials and 
others, and that Government are but doing their duty in preserving it as such,’ 
We had all hoped that the Government of Lord Lamington would emphatically 
dissociate themselves from any such idea, and thereby allay the popular 
apprehensions on the subject, But to our dismay we have found Sir James 
“Monteath supporting the views of the correspondent of the Tames... 1b is 
inconceivable that the British Government in India should, at this stage, 
venture to give its sanction to a proposal for separate locations for Kuropeans 
and natlVeGs.isscis:. Sir James Monteath’s reference to Malabar ILill was 
the most unfortunate that could be conevived,...... Nothing could be more 
erroneous than the impression that ‘otlicers of Government’ have been 
turned out of Malabar ILil! or of any other locality by the natives, The natives 
bought properties there in the open market.......... ‘The Kuropeans could have 
bought up the whole Malabar [fill for themselves and retained it for their 
community if they wanted. But these birds of passage, despising to have any 
permanent interest in the land, never thought of making any such investinent, 
and if now they find that the natives have bought up what they did not 
eare to have, they should not charge them with having trespassed on a sacred 
preserve and turned them out of the locality. The fact is not that the natives 
have turned out the Kuropcans, Government ollicials included, from Malabar 
Hill, but that the Luropeans themsclvos, feeling it infra dig to dwell near 
even the best class of natives, or fearing to be infected by them, have gradually 
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abandoned the place........ To make use of the agency of the State to 
prevent the natives from enjoying the right of living and possessing property 
where they please for their own benefit is not only unfair, but might even be 
interpreted as the imposition of an unjust restraint on the rights and liberties of 
the King’s subjects on the mere ground of colour....... If once Government were 
to give their sanction to the proposal for separate locations for Europeans and 
natives—no matter under what shape or pretext—thereis no knowing where it 
would stop....... If Europeans do not find it conducive to their health to dwell 
inthe same locality or hill station with the natives, how will they find it possible 
to travel in the same railway compartments with them or walk on the same 
footpaths as time advances f ,..... The remote consequences of the Government’s 
action threatens to be the same as are now witnessed in South Africa. Are the 
Government prepared to face them ?” 


22. The Broach Mitra expresses its satisfaction with the preparations 
made by Government in anticipation of the threaten- 
The Bombay Government ed famine, and suggests that they should give effect 
rade’ “e oF scone famine to the recommendation made by Sir Antony’ Mac- 
a hock Mine (61), eth Donnell’s Famine Commission to employ non-official 
Ang. | agency for administering relief to the famine-stricken, 
It further suggests that a list should be prepared of 
non-official gentlemen who may be willing to assist Government in this 
direction. It also urges Government to officially announce the result of its 
correspondence with the Supreme Government for intrcducing suitable modi- 
fications in their Jard revenue policy which were hinted at by Lord Northcote 
in his speech at Ahmedabad prior to his departure from India, 


23. While a great war is being waged in one part of Asia between two 
ae nations, a severe struggle is going on between nature 
Kesari (118), 30th Aug. sand man in this coeatey. In the Russo-Japanese war 
the combatants can inflict reverses on each other, but in India the utter weakness 
of the people in their struggle with natura! calamities is being daily demonstrated. 
The loss of human life in India is by no means less than in Manchuria; 
perhaps it will be much more in the near future. India witnesses a prosper- 
ous year once in a decade, just as Russians score a victory occasionally 
over the Japanese. Plague, famines and locust pests are harassing the Indians 
and have rendered them quite helpless. Just asthe position of the Russian 
troops in Manchuria is likely to be improved by re-inforcements from 
Russia, the people in India will be better able to face the visitations that have 


overtaken them at present if they receive a large measure of assistance from the 


Indian and the British Governments, Judging from the general deficiency of rain 
and the ubiquitous pest of locusts, it seems that there will be a general failure 
oi crops and it behoves Government not to increase the burden of taxation 
upon an already harassed population. They are also expected to promote 
various industries in the country, and the starting of metal-breaking works in 
atime of famine is by no means the limit of their duty. If England were to 
make at this juncture even a small return of the vast amount of treasure 
drained away by her from this country, the Indian Exchequer will be materially 
benefited. But it will not be suprising if those statesmen, who pompously 
boast of the steadily advancing prosperity of India, try to keep the exchequer 
full even in a year of famine. 


24. Signs of famine have already manifested themselves in Surat District. 
We are gratified to learn that our sympathetic 
Collector, Mr, Morison, has already visited several 
talukas with a view to ascertain the actual condition 
of the agriculturists there. Mr. Morison’s policy of 
learning things at first hand, instead of relying upon the reports of his subor- 
dinates, is sure to facilitate his task of coping with the impending distress. 
The price of fcod-grains in the district has gone up considerably. It is now 
incumbent upon Government to make arrangements, in consultation witk 
the Mahajans and the local grain dealers, for the sale of food-grains at moderate 
rates to the poor. The preservation of cattle ought also to engage the attention 
of Government at the present juncture. We are glad Mr. Morison has already 


Deshi Mitra (68), lst Sept. ; 
Svadesh Landhw (85), 24th 
Aug. | 
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moved in this direction, but we think that much more needs to be done 
especially in view of the present scarcity of fodder and grass in Gujar4t and 
Kathitwar. [The Svadesh Bandhu writing about the prospects of famine in 
the Kaira District urges Government to open village works during the im- 
pending famine instead of central relief camps. It also suggests that the 
construction of the Nadidd-Kapadvan] railway should be included in the famine 
relief programme, as there is no likelihood of a private company undertaking 
the construction of the line, It further suggests that persons belonging to 
respectable middle class families in Gujardt, who have been hard hit by the 
successive visitations of famine, but are too self-respecting to resort to gratui- 
tous relief or to perform manual labour on relief works, should be employed on 
these works as clerks, mucadams, &c. 


25. “The shadow of the impending calamity in Gujardt has brought Mr. 
. .. . . Jivanji Limjibhai of Il4o into the field once again. 
Mr, Jivanjt Limjibhai’s fe has, this time, certain proposals to make in which 
suggestions for the mitiga- ei ‘ ' | 
tion of distress in Gujardt.  eVen the Collectors of Gujarat with their deep-seated. 
Jim-e-Jamshed (23), 31st suspicion of Mr, Jivanji’s methods will not, we are 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Akhbir-t- sure, scent mischief or any ulterior purpose. Mr. 
tt ag aor igo ae oe. Jivanji points out that there is already a scarcity of 
i. itd hs oatiaas _pasturage in Gujarat and Kidthidwdr, and that the 
3 cultivators have become anxious about their cattle, 
The price of grass is three times what it was about two months ago. ‘Jo 
minimise the effects of this scarcity, Mr. Jivanji makes a suggestion, which 
should commend itself to the Government as both practical and wise. His 
proposal, put in his own words, is: ‘the first thing that Government should do 
is to request the Railway Companies to lower the rates of carriage for grass, 
and to bring grass for the Broach District from the Thana District, and for the 
Kaira snd Ahmedabad Districts from Jhansi and Ujjain. Depdts should be 
opened at all stations between Sayan and Palle, as also at all stations further up, 
where the clerk in charge of the depédt may, on the production of a certificate 
from the Mamlatdar of the taluka certifying that the bearcr is a British sub- 
ject and a cultivator and that so much grass is necessary for him for a month, 
give him the grass mentioned in the certificate for cost price only.’ Consider- 
ing that special measures costing much money would, sooner or later, beecme 
inevitable, Mr. Jivanji’s. proposal might well be adopted at this stage. ........, 
Myr, Jivanji’s other proposal is about the supply of water for cattle, 
The ponds, he says, which generally remain full in the monsoon are now dry, 
and the cultivators are, accordingly, put to the difficult task of drawing water 
from wells. ‘To obviate this, he suggests that the work of filling the havadis 
or cattle-troughs should he begun in those places where there are wells and 
havadas. Here, too, Mr. Jivanji has calculated the financial aspect of the 
proposal, and he is in a position to say how it could be managed. ‘The cost may 
be met’ says Mr. Jivanji, ‘by the Bombay Government asking the officers to 
re-appropriate as much moncy as they can from the local funds, and itself 
granting the provincial grants. The money will be paid to the Kosias and the 
want of water in the ponds will be made up for.’” [The Akhbar-i-Souddgar 
and the Lombay Samdchar make similar remarks. | 


96. There was no rain in this district throughout the last month, and 
there is now no doubt that a famine will soon over- 

3 aa of famine in Khan- take us, The cattle are arene! pare the effects of 
— , famine, as the fodder supply has failed. In order to 
wet h Feige: (00) gave the lives of their cattle, the rayats have begun to 
feed them with the leaves of anjan trees. But 

they are prosecuted and fined Rs, 4 or Rs. 5 for taking 3 or 4 annas 
worth of these leaves from the Government forests, In taking the leaves their 
intention is not to commit any offence, but merely to save the lives of their 
cattle. We, therefore, suggest that the Collector shouid at once throw open 
reserve forests for cattle-grazing as was done at the time of the last famine. 
He should also remit the grazing fees for the current year and stop the 
prosecutions. ‘his alone will save the cattle, As unmistakable signs of 


famine are already manifesting themselves, it is nevessary to start relief works 
in the district in time. 
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27. Calamities after calamities seem to dog the footsteps of our people. 
. Plague, famine and locusts have already plunged 
m Erevance a the ve. them in dire misery, though officers drawing ‘fat 
of the Vengurla Taluka 
(Ratnagiri) re the introduc. Salaries may not be able to realise their afflicted 
tion of the Revision Survey plight. In such times of general and widespread 
into that taluka. distress it is the duty of Government to endeavour to 
July umbat Panch (124) for ‘itieate the same. But on the contrary they scem to 
m4 aggravate the miseries of the people by displaying 
extraordinary ereed and passing novel laws. This has taken all heart out of the 
peopleand they are puzzled with the un-Christian conduct of Government. The 
above reflections suggested themselves to us in consequence of the recent enhance- 
ment of the assessments on garden lands in the Vengurla Taluka. A notification 
was recently promulgated on the subject and the people are naturally accusing 
Government of undue greed in the matter. Most of the garden trees are hopelessly 
damaged by locusts and there is little hope of their yielding any produce for 
a number of years more. Under these circumstances, the people expected 
some remissions or, at any rate, suspensions of land revenue. But 
instead of granting them relief in this form Government are demanding enhanced 
rates from them under the Revision Survey. Tho extent of the damage done 
to garden crops by locusts is fully within the cognizance of Government, 
and the rayats had great hopes that they would obtain adequate concessions 
from Government in the matter. But these hopes have been completely dashed. 
to the ground by the promulgation of the notification regarding the enhanced 
rates on garden lands, and the people are utterly at a loss to know how to tide 
over the present crisis, We earnestly request Government to postpone the 
introduction of the Revision Survey into our téluka until the garden trees 
recover from the serious damage caused thereto by locusts, The notification 
no doubt calls upon aggrieved parties to represent their individual cases to Gov- 
ernment, but it is well known to the people how hopeless it is to obtain redress 
from Government by following such a procedure. Lord Lamington is known 
for his just and sympathetic instincts. We hope our present article will attract 
His Excellency’s attention and induce him to redress the present grievance of 
the rayats of the Vengurla Taluka, We also hope that the local authorities, 
instead of implicitly carrying out the behests of superior authority, will try to 
place the true condition of the rayats before Government. 


28, A correspondent of the Rist Goftdr writes from Bulsir (Surat 
District) :—-The proposed enhancements in the income- 
Complaint about the en- tax assessments have created quite a panic among the 
hancement of income-tax  neonie, The authorities are well aware that the in- 
assessments at Bulsdr (Surat). 
Rast Gofldr (28), 28th habitants of this town have suffered terribly owing 
Aug. to famine and plague, and that their income instead 
of increasing has considerably gone down. How 
can they then pay the enhanced assessments from their slender resourcos ? 
The local officials are prone to pitch the assessments unduly high and the 
assessees cannot hope to get redress even if they appeal to the higher “authorities, 
The following case is an instance in point. Last yeara certain inhabitant of the 
town appealed to the Collector against the enhancement of his assessment, but the 
appeal was dismissed on the ground that he kept a carriage and a horse. N Ow 
these luxuries had not cost the man more than a few rupees, and he indulged 1 in 
them because he was constitutionally disabled to move about on foot. ‘The 
local officials and the Collector, however, did not care to go into these details, 
This year the man sold away his vehicle and horse and yet his assessment 
is not reduced! Of course, nobody can prevent the Sirkar from acting as it 
pleases, but it should remember that the rayats are its children and that it is 
its duty to keep them contented and happy. 


29. Recently a case was brought before Mr. P. H. Dastur, 2nd Presi- 
pied ea a dency Magistrate, tn which Mr, R. D. N. Wadia, 
of the Bene haviour Bar,-at-Law, was charged with riding a motor-car with 
y Police to- ~ B ; ; ass : 

wards the public. insufficient light and without a license. Mr. Wadia 
si anaes om (23), 2nd was acquitted on the second charge as it involved 
=e ond Leh otertefonddoes doubtful technical issues, and the first charge was 
) oe dismissed by the Magistrate on the ground that it was 
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frivolous and vexatious. The Magistrate made some strictures in his judgment 
on the impolite behaviour of policemen in the city towards gentlemen of 
respectability, ard we trust his remarks will attract the attention of the Police 
Commissioner. It is a long-standing complaint against the local Police officers 
that they behave very rudely towards persons who infringe minor Police bye- 
laws, and it isto be hoped they will take a warning from Mr. Dastur’s out- 
spoken remarks. [The Akhbdr-i-Soudigur makes similar remarks. | 


30. ‘The careless and indifferent manner in which the town Police discharge 
‘ | a their duties is calculated to bring a stigma upon the 
ny spo the entire Police administration and even upon (yovern- 
Prekshak (40), 30th Aug, Ment. tis not of mucl: consequence if petty offences 
go undetected, but failure to trace the culprits con- 
cerned in such big thefts as those recently cominittod in the houses of Messrs, 
Ghate and Mahableshwarkar reflects great discredit upon the Police. The 
theft committed in broad daylight in Mr. Ghanckar’s house in Shanwar 
Peth will, we are afraid, also remain undetected. Apart from this, the Police 
have been extremely remiss in the discharge of their duty of preserving the 
eace. Some time ago the Collector of Stara issued an erder directing a 
wholesale destruction of all unmuzzled stray dows. As a result of the neglect 
of the Police to give prompt ellect to this order, a rabid dog was let loose upon 
the town and caused serious anxiety to the inhabitants. Instances of this 
kind can be multiplied. This deplorable and unsatisfactory stats of things 
will not cease to exist as long as the Police foree continues to be recruited 
from the very scum of socicty. We may mention that u serious accident 
occurred to Mr. Phansalkar while he was cycling through the streets of 
the town on Friday last, owing to the neglect of the Police to move out 
of his way, though duly warned by him to do go, The Police not only 
caused the accident by their apathy, but failed to move even their Little finger 
to assist the injured party, and looked passively onthe scene as if it were some 
tamusha. We hope the head of the town Police will exert himself to improve 
the efficiency of his foree. 


31, “Some time ago Lord Lamington visited the Kaira Orphango 
maintained under the auspices of the Alliance 
Missionary philanthropy Christian Mission. ‘lhe orphanage contains acvom- 
and proselytism. modation for 400 children, every one of whom is fed 
Gujardts (19), 28th Aug,, lothed. ed il lh ceed ta Mee oe RPE 
Eng. cols. clothed, educated and started in life at a suitable 
age or handed over to his or her legal guardian upon 
production of a satisfactory proof, A dozen milesaway at Dholka there is an 
orphanage exclusively for four hundred boys, the majority of whom are taught 
farming.......¥: . Whilst the orphanage at Surat containing one hundred children 
is, it is saiu, languishing for want of adequate support, it is remarkable that 
something like seven hundred children are being fed, clothed and trained under 
the auspices of a missionary organization, If the idea of proselytism wore not, 
directly or otherwise, the dominant motive in such missionary work, many of 
our countrymen would vive to the missionaries every credit for their humane 
services and feel unqualified gratitude for what they are doing for the unfor- 
tunate and helpless victims of a devastating famine........... Why should not 
Christian missionaries impart a really catholic and altruistic aspect to their 
work ? ‘The Indian is lamentably backward so far as orzanized philanthropy 
is concerned. ‘This is a grave and deplorable shortcoming, and those of our 
countrymen who are disposed to be hard upon missiouaries will do well to think 
of their own deliciencies and try to remove them by united cffort. That is the 
only way to make the Surat Orphanage a much greater success than it is and 
to prevent helpless victims of distress trom falling into the hands of missionaries 
whose dominating religious motives are not likely to commend themselves to 
the religious and ethical conscience of the Indian people.” 
32, “We thought so long that our dignified silence would make the 
Sindhi {eel ashamed of itself, but we were mistaken, 
Hindus and Muhammadans '‘l'his venomous paper has become only bolder, 
in the ee = Even now we do not like to cross swords with such 
meg 6802s "8" an insignificant and impudent paper, but it has now 
gone far beyond the bounds of reason. We do not 
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object to the Sindhi’s advocating the cause of the Hindus. Hvery one can 
claim his rights. But we are only sorry that it has fallen foul of a 
conscientious and justice-Joving ruler like Mr. Cadell, The Sindhi knows 
that the reins of administration have fallen practically into the hands of tbose 
of its Ilindu brethren who for ages lived ‘by selling peas and grain,’ and 
yet it is dissatisfied and finds fault with British rule, What can be 
more unjust and moré ungrateful? But what better can be expected of 
those whose eyes and hearts are covered with the scales of selfishness. 
Had these people any sense of justice they would not have committed such 
atrocitics these 60 years and reduced the 24 lakhs of toiling Moslems to 
such a pitiable condition wnder such a benevolent Government......... The 
Sindhi should understand that the Inglish Government is not such an 
indolent Government as to shut its eyes to all this oppression, ‘lho Hindus 
| in Government service have made themselves over-rich and brought a stain 
{ on an enlightencd administration. JLow, then, can Government continue to 
| them the monopoly ? Moreover, all sections of the population havea claim 
, to official patronage which should he bestowed in proportion to the population 
} of each—three-fourths to Muhammadans and one-fourth to Hindus. When the 
Government has given their due right to the loyal and suffermg Muhammadans 
and saved them from the oppression, then alone will it have discharged its duty 
i towards them. At present we have not got even an anna out of the rupee, 
Y yet the Hindus have created a /urore......... The recent appointments made by 
Mr. Cadel] sare an evidence of his wisdom. What he has done is eminently 
just and calculated to produce peace and contentment.” 


33. ‘That the relations at present existing between the Hindus and Muham- 
Aileged deltas between madans in Sind are none of the most amicable is a fact 
Hindus and Mubmomnadany too patent to be ignored, but it is curious that the 
in Sind and the desirability editor of a paper like the 4/-Haq should extend to 
of cradicating it. us the olive branch of friendship and peaco, One 
Peoripaeaas Cnrawene (°}) Seam may he lost in wonder at this change of front in a 
if man who from his very birth has been traducing the 
| i Hindus. How can this apparent inconsistency be explained !....... We suspect 
: 


that our contemporary's good-will towards the Hindus is meant to cover his own 
discomfiture at the frustration of his designs, for disguise the fact as we may, 
a it is evident that it is the J/-J/aq that is responsible for the friction which 
ia now exists between the Hindus and the Muhammadans of Sind. Before the 
Al-Hag was ushered into being there was no quarrel or ill-feeling between 
the two communities,........ Our contemporary wishes that journalists should 
exert their influence to bring about friendiy feelings between ILindus and 
j Muhammadans, Sound advice this no doubt, and we gladly re-echo it, But 
1 | will the writer of the Al-L/aq himself practise what he preaches ¢” 


ia $4, “In Sind official corruption prevails in a more aggravated form 

i ‘bites cceeaation i Mek than anywhere elee in Indi. We have tried to draw 
i* Phonis (12), 27th Aug, | attention to it again and again. Wo have tried 

Mi to rouse the higher officials to a sense of their duty 
Y $0 that they may put their foot down on the peculation and bribery that run 
i t rampant in some of our public offices,..........° But ours has heen a voice in the 
tlh wilderness, We know of no means by which the sins of official evil-doers 


can be brought home to them. Those who suffer from their vagarics aro 
readier to put up with their sufferings than expose themselves to unknown 
dangers by making a public exhibition of the same,,......... It is indis-: 
pensably necessary in the interests of administrative integrity and efliciency 
that an end should be put to this seandalous state of affairs......... And 
it were very much to be wished that an enquiry was instituted with the 
object of ascertaining iow many persons serving in each public office belong to 
one and the same clique—in what relation they stand to one another and 
how much money has changed hands, 4, ¢., passed from the candidate to the boss 
of the ring, before the former attained the goal of his ambitions, The scope 
of the enquiry should be extended, and the mofussil zamindars should be 
asked to come forward and state how year in and year out a regular blackmail 
is Jevied on them and the most unwarranted and uncalled-for liberties taken 
with their goods and belongings whenever a high official happens to be on tour, 
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We can assure the rulers of the land that these zamindars can unfold a tale 
that would make their hair stand on end.......... Let a freo pardon be promised 
to the givers of bribes in all cases, and thore will not be room enough in the 


local jail for the takers of bribes who will find themselves speedily unmasked 
and shown up in their true colours,” 


35. “ We have several times written on the subject of the long delay 
All . .. Which occurs in the disposal of important applica- 
eged delay in the dis- tions made by gzamind: f, + e d 
posal of applications by “ons m y zamindars for resumption of lapsed, 
vamindars for resumption Teunquished or waste lands, but no good scems to have 
of their holdings. come out of our complaints, It is, thercfore, neoessary 
. Al-Hay (47), 20th Aug, to draw the attention of the new Commissionor in Sind 
a to the serious mischicf which arises f such a state 
s mischicf which arises from such a state 
of things. The applications are sent by the Mukhtyarkar to the supervising 
Tapedar, who hasto fill in the savalnamah and submit a sketch of tho plot 
applicd for. If the supervisor’s itching palm is greascd he sends up the 
necessary infcrmation expeditiously, otherwisc he keeps back the papers for 
6 to 12 months. The cultivation season comes and goes, even the jamabandi 
time is over and yet the sanction is not received. Often the poor zamindar after 
waiting in vain for months cultivates tho plots in anticipation of the sanction 
and then he gets punished for infringing the law. Now this is very hard on him, 
He makes the application months before the cultivation season, and if during 
these months he receives no reply because the supervisor is covetous, if is no 
fault of his. Ilis position is critical, If the season passes away, he is put to so 
much loss, On the other hand, he has every right to the land he has applied 
for, and the sanction isa mero formal affair, and so he cultivates, hoping to 
receive it hy-and-bye. The least that can and should bo done is this: a 
circular should be issued ordering that applications of this nature must be 
disposed of within a month, \n the case of this order being disregarded, the 
offenders should be severely dealt with. We hope Mr. Muir-Mackenzie will 
agree with us as to the reasonableness of this proposal and issue instructions 
accordingly.” | 


36, “We published in our last week’s Sindhi columns a letter from a 
respectable zamindar of Naushahro I*eroz Taluka by 

Alleged hardships of « name Ali Sher walad Dost Muhummad, in which he 
ee 7), 20th yan a serious and speci fic allegations against Tapodar 
nu. cols, Deepehand. What asad pity that petty officers like 
a 'l'apedar are able to oppress people 89 much even 
under the present enlightened Government. If the Collector of Hydorahad, 
before whom the complaint jas already gone direct from the zamindar, makes 
an example of Deepchand, these malpracticcs whieh prevail very largely 
will receive some cheek; otherwise it would be a farce to tell the zamin- 
dars not to pay lapo and not to do rasa, This is what our correspondent 
writes:—‘I have pakka and kateha Jands in Deh Bhortec, Tapa Dalipota. 
The arable katcha Jand is measured every year. We have here a Tapedar 
by name Deepchand, who got this post through the favour of Mr. Tulsidas 
Ojha. He came to our Deh in March last for measurement, As he was a 
new man IJ recommended him to shopkeeper Mulchand for provisions, &c., 
being given him on credit. Onthe second day he sent for the Bania to settle his 
accounts, which came to Rs, 7-6-0, The ‘Tapedar thereupon asked me to pay 
the bill. I refused. Deepchand was angry, but said nothing. (uictly he 
entered the arca of cultivated Jand as 189 acres instead of 16% and further 
entered broken up land as furrowed and as having produced wheat. I 
had prepared my own sketch of the cultivation, but Idid not dream that the 
Tapedar would play such a trick, When I got the assessment bill on the 15th 
June, 1 was thunderstruck to see that Rs. 545-10-0 was demanded of 
oe. here was no help thon, and fearing the consequences of non-come 
pliance | repaired to the ‘lapedar with part of the assessment. ‘The 'Tapedar 
asked for the return of the bill, I pleaded that L had lost it and requested 
him to take payment according to the entry in his books. After much ado he 
showed the entry which was only Its. 491! According to'my estimate the 
Jand tax should have been Rs. 332. I remonstrated against the iniquity of the 
larger demand. ‘Then he told me this was a punishment for my refusing fo pay 
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Rs. 7-8-0 to the. Bania! What could Ido? ‘T'apedars do not give to the 
zamindar any statement of the measurement on the spot, so the latter does not 
know what is written. ‘Lhe Tapedar had contrived to send the bill so late as the 
15th of June, when the katcha land was under flood and all vestige of proof had 
disappeared ......... There are other Khatedars from whom he refused to take 
the assessment because they would not pay him double lapo......... I have 
petitioned the Collector about my case. Others also who suspect that the bills 
are false have written to the Collector. Let us see what comes of it all. We 
desire that the inquiry should be conducted by the Resident Magistrate. If 
this Tapedar escapes scot-free then everyone will submit to his exactions.......... 
These 'apedars seem to be the rulers of the land. The zamindars are at their 
mercy.” 


37. ‘The airis thick with rumours of a most frightful nature with 
regard to the Mukhi of Sanghar, who was reported to 
Reported sudden disappear- be missing from his village a few days back. We do 
— << > ope 4 not feel sufficiently authorized to disclose the nature 
ago oly Poles, e._Of these ghastly rumours, but all we want is that the 
Phenix (12), 31st Aug. Police should investigate the matter properly and 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the case. Weare 
informed that a feeling of great uneasiness, nay, insecurity, prevails in the village, 
and naturally enough. ‘The Mukhi is the head of the village and exercises a 
very large measure of control over the villagers, In this respect he is not 
much dissimilar to the head of the district himself, whose exercise of power, 
though varying in nature, only extends over a larger area. Imagine, there- 
fore, what consternation would be felt if it were known that the head of the 
district were all of a sudden missing and not traced for several days. We 
earnestly appeal to the Deputy Commissioner, Thar and Parkar, to stimulate 
the Police to do their best to unravel the mystery involved in the sudden 
disappearance of Mukhi Hotchand.”’ 


38, ‘That a town like Larkhdna should be chosen by dacoits as a scene of 

their operations looks incredible. Nevertheless it is 

seers = eoan condition a fact as testified to by the — = the Sindhi. 

of Larkhana (Sind). We need searcely say that this is hardly creditable to 

Bog — es ae As Police administration of Larkhana, and it behoves 

the authorities to take severe notice of it. It may be 

easily imagined how insecure the veople must be feeling, and yet it is one of 

the greatest and not unjust boasts of the British 7aj that security of property is 
inseparately associated with it.” 


Legislation. 


39. “The Bombay Court of Wards’ Bill, which has been modelled on 

the pattern of the Central Provinces Court of Wards’ 

The Bombay Court of Act of 1899 and which will be introduced into the 
Me Hie 28th Aas; Bombay Legislative Council at its next meeting, 
Karndtak Patra (53), 29th 18 one of the tokens by which we may form an 
Aug. idea of the love for activity which characterises the 
British Government. On the face of it the Bill 

bears testimony to the minutencss of detail to which the energy of Gov- 
ernment beneficence may extend. ‘Though the hands of Government officers 
are admittedly too full of work already Government are cheerfully going 
in for the task of managing the estates of persons, who, owing to minority 
or some physical or mental defect, are incapable of managing their own 
affairs, ‘The preservation of estates being apparently the object of the new Bill, 
provision has been made not only for constituting Courts of Wards, who will take 
up the management of the estates of persons declared unlit for exercising their 
own powers as Owners by law courts of their own motion or on application, 
but for making it impossible for any person Who has been once a Ward of 
these Courts to create any charge on his estate even after its release from Gov- 
ernment management beyond the owners’ life-time without the sanction of 
Government. Ample powers are naturally reserved in the Bill to the Courts 
of Wards for compounding and settling debts and freeing estates from incum- 
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brances One remarkable feature of the Bill, of course, is that it makes dealings 
with estates of minors and wards most unsafe to the point perhaps of iniquity, 
but we may discuss some of these points later on.” [The Karndtak Patra 
writes :—J'he new Court of Wards Bill is undoubtedly a beneficial measure, 
but the class for whom it is intended will derive advantage from it only 
if the officers who are entrusted with carrying out the measure discharge 
their duty faithfully and do not frustrate the intentions of Government. 
Officers presiding over the Court,of Wards in Madras have betrayed a tendency 
to tyrannise over their Wards, who are treated as if they were no better 
than prisoners. It would be very unfortunate, indeed, if this state of things is 
repeated in Bombay. | 


40. In addition to discussing a stale budget, the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
Kesari (118), 30th Aug. cil wili be called upon at to-morrow’s meeting to 
consent to the first reading of the Court of Wards Bill. 
The object of the measure is to empower Government to manage the estates of 
those Jaghirdars, Inamdars, &c., who on account of their minority or any other 
cause are unable to manage them themselves. But a measure of this kind should 
be so framed as not to violate the natural right of every person to manage his own 
estate. No provision seems to have been made, however, in the present Bill to 
guard against such violation, ‘There ought to have been an explicit provision in 
the Bill preventing the Courts of Wards from interfering with the estates of 
minors, about the management of which specific testamentary directions have been 
left by deceased proprietors. Again, as Collectors and Commissioners are 
to be the Courts of Wards under the Bill, the decision as to when an 
estate should be freed from their management should not be allowed to 
rest with them. Experience has frequently shown that Courts managing 
the estates of minors are themselves lacking in wisdom and prudence like their 
wards. Also, when a minor attains his majority, he should be entrusted with 
the full powers of management in respect of his estate. In some cases it may be 
desirable not to give these powers at once, but the restriction should by no 
means be extended to all cases. Barring these two or three important points, 
no objection can be taken tothe Bill. We shall write more fully on the subject 
after the Bill has passed the stage of first reading. We must, however, say 
that it would have keen better if District Couris rather than the Commissioners 
of Divisions had been entrusted with the management of the estates of minors. 


Municipalities. 


41. Lord Curzon’s past regime has created so much dissatisfaction in the 
country that His Excellency would have been well 
Comments on a motion advised in abandoning his intention of reverting to the 
proposed’ to be brought before Indian Viceroyalty. The Indians view his policy 
the Bombay Municipal Cor- ; . me ae 8 a eee 
poration to present an address with the greatest possible distrust. Lord Curzon 
to Lord Curzon on his return 10 doubt possesses brilliant abilities, but he has mis- 
to India. used them to the detriment of India’s interests. We 
Gujarate (19), 28th Auge = would exhort the local Municipal Corporation to 
| refrain from voting an address of welcome to Lord 
Curzon on bis arrival in Bombay. Such an address to an exalted functionary, 
who has not concealed his antipathy to local self-government, would be particu- 
larly inappropriate when emanating froma popular assembly like the local 
Corporation. Of course, if Lord Curzon’s exteuded Viceroyalty turns out to be 
more beneficent than his past regime, the Corporation might with propriety 
consider the question of voting him an address at the time ox his final departure 
from India. 


42, We regret to observe that the Ghee Adulteration Act is practi- 
cally a dead letter in Bombay. Impure ghee is 

Adulteration of ghee in at present sold with impunity in the local bazaar. 
Bombay. ona It is incumbent on the Police and the Health 
Pig Pe ee er Dopartment to show greater vigilance in deteoting 
fi cases of adulteration. Lately, two shopkeepers 
were charged before one of the Presidency Magistrates with selling adul- 
terated ghee, but they pleaded that the impure article was meant not for local 
consumption, but for sale outside Bombay, and were in consequence acquitted. 
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This nhortive result of tho trial discloses a glaring defect in the law as it stands 
at present, Government should take steps to make the necessary amendment 
in the Act without further delay, The Health Officer should also impress upon 
the Inspectors appointed to detect cases of adulteration the necessity of show- 
ing vreater vigilance in their work. 


43, “A public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad was held on Sunday 
3 last at which it was shown that there was ample 
Affaire of the Ahimedubad aoe for the consternation that the recent enhancement 
Moyicipmlity, ; 7 ; 
Proja Bandhu (27), 98th in the house valuation has caused throughout the city, 
Auy., Mny. colun; Gujardts Several gentlemen, such as D, B. Ambalal, Mr, Bhai- 
Punch (4), 28th Auy., Mny. ghanker Nanabhai, Mr. Ardeshar Karanjawsla and 
colb, Others, in the course of piibsiadeaionel spceches, 
denounced the latest valuation of house property as arbitrary and evi- 
dently fixed with a sole eyo towards increasing the Municipal revenue in 
order to meet the ever-increasing expenditure, A committe of about 
twenty-five gentlemen with a couple of secretaries was appointed to assist 
the poor and the ignorant in the matter of redrossing their grievances......... 
The most noteworthy feature of the work done at the meeting was the 
establishment of the long-talked-of Rate-payers’ Association, As lucidly 
explained by Mr. Bhaishanker the formation of such an Association is a prime 
necessity for the purpose of proteeting the people against the misdoings of the 
Municipality...... we = We also rejoice to note that the committee referred to 
above has addressed a lotter to the Prosident and the Municipal Councillors 
requesting them to withdraw the notices issued by the Municipality to the rate- 
payers regarding the enhanced rental, It must be noted that this request 
emanates from a responsible committee of influential gentlemen appointed 
unanimously by the people of this city, and as such, it is, In our opinion, ontitled 
to respectful consideration at the hands of the Municipality.” [The Gujardté 
Punch observes :—“ Tho mal-administration of the Municipality seriously called 
for the formation of a Rate-payers’? Association to keep some hock upon 
the extravagance of the irresponsible Commissioners, for an organised protest 
necds to be raised against the increasing debts into which the Municipalit 
is running headlong and the consequent pressure of taxation on the public. 
The ery of individuals is lost in the wilderness of a disorderly mass of more 
honour-secking mombers of the Corporation, The opposition of a few conscion- 
tious and elected members avails very Jittle against a band of Government 
nominees headed by the nominated 2resident. Government themselves are 
often misinformed of the financial prosperity of the Municipality, Whon such 
is the state o1 affairs, wo cannot but congratulate the people of Alimedabad 
upon their awakening froma deep slumber, ‘They have seen that in the end 
they shall be called upon to pay too dearly for the folly of the city-fathers 
who call themselves their representatives. ‘The Ahmedabad Rate-pryers’ Asso. 
Giation promises to be a living force for bringing about the reform of many 
Municipal abuses,’ 


Nalive Ntlates. 


44, We have already dwelt upon the oppression practised upon the Native 

jing saa Chiefs in connection with the Imperial Service 
Pater boone and Jrmperial Troops and the motive probably underly ings fhe pul 
‘Keauri, (118), 80th Aug. —ieation of General K uropatkin’s scheme for the 
invasion of Indin at the presont juncture. Under 

the subsidiary system many of the Native Cliels have already been made 
to cede a portion of their territory for the maintenines of contingonts 
stationed in their territories. Such being the case, any attempt to throw 
a fresh pecuniary burden upon them in connection with the Imporial 
Service Troops may be justly stigmatised as a base trick commonly practised 
by Marwaris upon innocent customers. We do not think that any Chiof 
will have the courage to refuse the demand of the Imperial Government. But 
it will not be improper on their part if all of them unite in a demand to be 
allowed to have full control over the Imperial Service regiments maintained 
at their expenre, Our Chiofs were flattored by the tempting glitter of the Delhi 
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Darbar, but they are now oxpericncing the hitter fruits of that Imperial show. 
We wili not be surprised if our native princes readily consent to the demands of the 
Paramount Power, They may eb 3 themselves with the thought that “ might 
is right.” It is needless to say that there is no unity amongst tho Native Chiefs. 
Bosides, thoy are sadly wanting in pluck, union and self-saorifice. Nay, some 
of them have made it a point to oppress their own subjects and humour the 
Imperial Governmont by debasing acts of sycophanoy. Such being the case, 
there is little: cause for wonder if we find the Native Chiefs reduced to the most 
miserable condition. Government practically treat Native Chiefs as so many 
sheep and determine how much wool will be allowed to grow on their backs 
and at what intervals they should be Neoced., As lony as there is no one to 
question the power of Government in this respect, the present stato of things is 
bound to continue, | 


45, Asthe sons of our Native Chiefs are, from their childhood, educated 


Alleged tendoney of certain 
Native Chiefs to waste the 
rovenucn of their States upon 
Impropor objects, 

Native Opinion (3), Tut 


exclusively under tho supervision of forvigners, they 
are indifferent as to the way in which they spend the 
revenues derived from their subjects, ‘Thus, a certain 
Native Chief spent a large sum of money on a 


Hfatue of his fathor, but, as it was not woll executed, 
he has resolved to spend another Iakh of rupees in get- 
ting anew statue executed by an Bneglish artist, Another Chief is in the habit of 
squanderins monoy onthe turf to please Nuropeans. A third, wishing to furnish 
his drawing-room in a new style, has given big and lucrative contracts to British 
Companies, A fourth has engaged Muropean Indies and gentlomen as companions 
to some mombors of his family and has thereby betrayed his Inability to appreciate 
the merits of his own countrymen, Jn such ways as these our Chicfs diss pute the 
money belonging tothe people. There is v Sanskrit: verse which says: “ Infatun- 
tion seizes one when one’s destruction is impending.” iow can the Chiefs be 
expected to act dike sensible men 4o long as Indian is under the influonce of 
evi] stars or to show moral courage in resisting the various influences compelling 
them to misuse their money ¢ 


Any. 


46, Wo desire to express our emphatic disapproval of the CGaokwar’s 

Hin Highness the Gnek- Proposed visit to Wurope, This Highness’ presence 
war's propond —vini, to 1 Baroda is urgently needed at the present juncture 
Kurope. When the State is threatened witha famine, The havoe 


Hind Vijaya (2), 20th 
Auy.; Surya P’rakdsh (4), 
27th Alife 


wrought during the last faming when the Gackwar was 
away fromthe Stato is still fresh in our memory. 
There is no knowing what miserios will be in store 
for the woe-begone rayatsy of the State ifthe Gackwar govs on a pleasure trip 
to Kurope at the present crisis. (Tho Surya Prakdah makes similar commonts 
and entreats JLlis Pighness to resort to a suitable sanitarium im India, if 
necessary, for the benefit of his health. | 


AT. She disagreement between Fulajirao, nephew of His Highness the 
Gackwar, and ao dafedar named Ahilyaji, which arose 
on somo trivial ground a year anda half ago, has 
oulminated in a somewhat sensational — episode, 
Onthe With August last Mulajirawo and his brother, 
while driving ina public strect, met the dafedar, and 
having alighted from their carriage, severcly assaulted 
him. Fulajirao got the poor man, who had sustained sOrious injuries, removed 
to his bungalow and wrongfully detained him there until he learnt that 
the Pelice were taking steps to procure his release. Tho subsequent: whore- 
abouts of the dafedar have been the subject of various idle rumours. Some say 
that he is I yinisy in hospital, while others allege that hoe died of the injuries 
received, We do not give eredence to the Jatter report, but in any case a 
searching inquiry needs to be made into the occurrence. It is futile ti» hope 
that His Wighness the Gackwar will deal impartially with a case which con- 
cerns the fate of his own nephew, We all know very well how) Kulajirao’s 
ast misdoings have been connived at by the Darbar, . At. most, the Gackwar 
might be expected to appoint fh Commission 10 Investigate the Cane, and the 
sequel of the Vinod case which was tried by a similar Commission docs not 


AMMeyod nusault by Mnlajie 
rau, nephew of Hin HL igetineses 
the Gack war, upon 1 dafedar, 

rund of India (6 4A), 
20th Aupe 


encourage the hope that the poor dafedar will get justice. We refrain from 


giving currency to various other rumours on the subject, because it is difficult 
for the local newspapers to get correct information on such matters and risky 
to publish it when available. 


48. A correspondent writes to the Sudhdrak :—The strictures passed upon 

sa the condition of the khots in the Janjira State by a 

Pg carne he gs —- correspondent of the Kdl in a recent issue Of that 
Sudhérak (44), 29th Aug, Paper (vide paragraph 59 of Weekly Report No. 33) 
were quite unjustified and betrayed the writer’s lament- 
able ignorance of the actual state of affairs. ‘The enforcement of the provisions 
of the Khoti Act in the Janjira State has not been of recent date as asserted by 
the correspondent of the Kal, ‘They have been enforced for nearly ten years past. 
Prior to their enforcement, a staff of British officers was employed to secure an 


accurate survey of the land and thereby to remove all ground for dissatisfaction. 


So far from contributing to the inercase of the State’s revenue, the introduction 
of the survey into khoti villages has proved a source of considerable loss to the 
State, for a considerable area of land which was formerly subjected to heavy 
assessment is now left unassessed altogether because of its sterility. Besides, 
the khoti administration has been entrusted to a set of able o:ficials, who have 
had considerable experience of it under the British Government. Consequently 
there is absolutely no ground for complaint that the present khoti administraticn 
in Janjira is high-handed or arbitrary, nor is there any truth in the imputation 
that the khots have been deprived of their forest lands. Some of the khots, no 
doubt, hold sanads containing statements of grants of forest land to their 
ancestors. But as these statements are uncorroborated, the claims of these 
khots to forest lands cannot be allowed. It is a baseless lie to assert that the 
people are dissatisfied with the present regime. There can be no gainsaying the 
fact that His Highness the Nawab is personally an excellent ruler having the 
welfare of his subjects greatly at heart and also spares no pains to keep his 
subjects contented and happy. 


49. Great things were expected of His Highness Sir Partabsingh when he 
was installed on the gadz of Idar. These expectations, 
Complaints against His however, are far from being realised. His Highness 


_— Sir Partabsingh of ig no doubt a brilliant soldier, and his great military 
Hind Vijaya (52), 27th Yeputation proves that Indians can more than hold 
Aug. their own against Europeans in military matters. 


As an administrator, however, he has proved a 
signal failure. He has produced discontent among his subjects by various obno- 
xious measures. The transfer of his capital from Idar to Amnagar was 
absolutely uncalled-for and has put his subjects to much inconvenience. He 
has dispensed with the services of many old and loyal servants of the State and 
filled their places with outsiders from Jodhpur. His schemes of taxation are 
as ill conceived as those of His Highness the Gaekwar. He levies many odious 
taxes from his subjects, the most objectionable of these being the plough-tax 
which is levied from the rayats in addition to the ordinary land assessment. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Orjental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretartalt, Bombay, 8th September 1904. 
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° Weekly see 
Do, 


‘| Nerotaind4g Pranjiwandis Shethna: Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
asantlal Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 
— Brahman); 43. 
ee Ichh4r4m = Surajrém Des#i; Uindu (surti 
Bania) ; 51, 
Hormasji Jumshedji; Parsi; 45 ay ees 
‘| Somalé] Mangaldus ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 oes 
+} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 
( Jehangir Behramii Marzban ; Parsi; 54 
| Frémji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 cos 


ove | Jethélal 


veo} Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 86 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 62: 9. P. 


.| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 


we JOhn Wallace; ave 45; Civil Engineer 


| Prataprai 
| Narsinh 
| RS. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 


| Jafar Fadu; Mubammadan (Khoja); 51 


| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43  .. 


.| M. DeP, Webb 


| Jamshedji Mrémji; Parsi; 42 ... 


) Maneklal Ainb4rdin Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


‘| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
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ie ee SO OT OO. 


ee ee ee 


John de Mello; Kast Indian ; 87 ‘aa 
Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 44 ; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 


37. 


Behrainji Merw4nji Malabfri; 


TP Parsi; 62; 


Assaninal Rijhumaj, Hindu (Amil) ; 62 


Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 
(Nayar) ; 37. 
Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 


Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 30. 


Honry Kenchellor ; Kuropean ; 50 


-| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Windu(Nigar Bréih- | 


Mth) 5 od, 


Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 
man); 37 

Pallonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 52 ... jut 

Keshavlal Marivithald4s ; Nindo (Das Shrim4li 
Bania); 39. 


Umedram = Nayindas Hindu 


Dayabhii ; 
(Bunia) ; 20. 
Sadwahiv Vishvandth 


| May4idev; Hindu 
(Chitpitwan Lrdhman) ; 38, 


Brdbman) ; 46, 


Hindu (Deshastha 
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Dny4nodaya ». see! Bombay... eo] Weekly ... tee 
Dnydn Prakdsh .,. 00} Poom& ooo ove DO ave es 
Fatehzinh Gazette ‘| Baroda ... I Do. oe 
Indu Prakash _,,. -+-| Bombay... waa Bi-weekly 
Mar&tha Deen Bandhu .,.| Kolh&pur .| Weekly ... 
Native Opinion ... »«-| Bombay.e. .| Bi-weekly 
Prekshak ... -| Satdra... we| Weekly ,.. 
Samarth ... .. +»! Kolh4pur Do. es ~— oe 
Shri Say4ji Vijay -| Bombay... Do. 
Subodh Patrika ... ai De ea ai oe 
Sudharak ee. ses .| Poona ... ee ee | ae wi 
Udyamotkarsha ... --.| Bombay... | Monthl yee. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lvsitano «| Bombay oe .| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
Al-Hag -{ Sukkur ... .| Weekly ... 
Prabhat »~|Hyderabad Do. os 
(Sind). 
Sindhi .| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Do. 
AnGio-URpu. 
Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ees .| Daily 
Eno.isH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
Baroda Vatgal .., ...| Baroda .«. .... Weekly ... 
Hind Vijaya Do. ie ‘ 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
Karn&tak Patr% ... | Dharwar Weekly ... “i 
Karnitak Vaibhav «| Bijdpur ... Do. 
Prakdshak ... - ee} Do. Do. ; 
ENGLIsH, PorTuGuEse 
AND CONCANIM, 
O Bombaense »..| Bombayees ...| Weekly... ve 
GUJARA'TI. 
Dineen. teks. i Dey 
Akh bér-0-Soudégar.-yyef DO gg EP Ol arn nee 
Arya Prak4sh 0 gas .... Weekly ... ee 
Bombay Samfchar ak ee Se veo| Daily ov oes 
Broach Mitr’ _,,, ...| Broach ... ve.| Weekly ... oe 
Broach Samfchér.,., a re 


.| Hari N&ra&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
BrAéhman) ;s.37. 

Shah M4nekl4l Ambdérdém Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania), 


| Savlaram 


.| Vintyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 


.| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; 


.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu 


a 


Circulas 
tion. 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ove 


er 


| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Dfimodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Amritrao 
(Maratha) ; 30. 


Vichare; Hindu 


wan Brdhman); 33. 


.| Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhadal 


Brahmin) ; 32. 
Viniyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 34. 


| Damodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


39. 
Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


30. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 30. 


| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi.—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Karsja); 30. ~ 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; JO. 


,| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 


Bania), 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 


, (Dethasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, ) 


.| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


nastha Brdiman); 28. 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


— Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
39. 
Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 35. 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 

Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; AD cee 
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Deshi Mitri bei ‘hme ~ 


Din Mani .,., os -+-| Broach ... 
Fursad .. eee -+/ Bombay ... 
Gap Sup .. vos eo} Do. 
Hitechchhu oe | Ahmedabad 
Jain ve oes ve ee 


Jaim-e-Jaha@dnooma .| Bombay ... 


, 
Kaira Vartaman ... ee Kaira 


Loka Mitra oo Bombay ... 


Mahi KAntha Gazette see Sadra 


Navsfri Prakash ... eos’ Naveari ,.. 


Nure Elam oes ees Bombay ... 
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Sind Vartaman ... soe, Karachi ... 
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HINDI. 

Pandit one eee cel SOORA: tic oT 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Bombay... vee] 
chiir. | 
KANABESE. 

Digvijaya eee eee ree Gadag ewe e 

Karnitak Vritta oo »«-| Dhérwar 
Loka Bandhu ees on a. eee a 
Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri | (Dhar-| 
war). 

Dharwar a 
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| Blew 


.| Wee 


...| Portnightly 
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eee 
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Do. 
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Daily se 


.| Wee 


| Weekly oe 
.| Mon 


thly 
kly:... 


..| Weekly ... 
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Sees 2 
re 
Ci ae 


ee: 


vel Rustainji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 


| Gatalal 


= Hier mas}i Jamsedji; Parsi; 45 .. 


. Nagindas Mancharain; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 


88. | 
...( damnuddds Bhagvandiés ; Uindu (Surti Dania) 5 
A 
“Lede 
. Savaibhai vulchands;  Findu (Shravak 
| Bania) ; 62. 
. Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 


ws, Devkin Devehand ; 


.... Anopsi Mancklal VisashrimAli ; H: 
| 36. 


«| Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe ; 


.| K4shidas Bhagvandfs ; Hindu (K&chia, i.e. 
.| Nath4lal Rangildas ‘Surti: Hindu 
.| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 46 ... 
J M. C. Ratnagar & Co. ..., ae eve 


7 Iatechand ; 


.|Shankrapa Gadiappa  JBasrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
(1) Shivram Mahddev Krénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34, 
(2) Annacharya balacharya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 54. 
.}Gururdo Rachavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 


.|Gundo Nelgire Nidgir ; 


| Kamalashankar Dinkat Jathér ; ; Hindu (Kar- 


a vegetable seller); 44, 


(K4yastha 
Bana) ; 25. 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45. 


Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 
Vania); 30. 
tatansbaw Frdamji Acharia; Parsi; 29 oes 


Shravak Bania) ; 56. 


a hands  I*ulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| 


; Motil: fj Chhotalal Vyss; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
srithinan); 45. 


Naserwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 


Mansukhlal ; 
| Shravak Bania) ; 36. 


iN: arbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu = ( Visashrimali 


((1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 

| (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; 
38. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... ae 


iu (Bania) ; 


| 


Parsi ; 


! Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ...' 


Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 3 1. 


| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindn (Nagar 


Brahman) ; 39. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 41, 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brihman) ; ; 28. 


hada Brahiian); 41. 
Gaurishankar R4mprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 


Brahman); 41. 
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MARATHI. 
94 | Arunodaya ae vel SOO one soe] Weekly woe hal — K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
rahman). 
95 | A’rydvart ... ves ee] Dhulia ... a ak - eee! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
| shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 
96 | Bakul: — vcs] SUNUNGGITE ,-. cee] DO, eee ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ;s Hindu (Vani); 37 500 
97 | Belgaum Samachar .| Belgaum... a ae ee >| Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Braéhman) ;|300—400 
41. 
98 | Bhu’t eee ope -| Bombay Monthly ..| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 
99 | Bramhodaya .| Kolhapur Weekly .. .| Nara@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Rrabman); 51. 
100 | Chandanshu om woe| TAsgaon ... Do. | Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
101 } Chandrak4nt is .| Chikodi ... D0. « | Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
) piwan Bréhman) ; 40. 
102 | Chandrodaya oe .| Chiplun ... Do. .| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 275 
Brahman); 40. 
103 | Chikitsak ... »»' Belgaum Do. ., Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—7v0 
42. 
104 | Chitragupta an .... Karad DO es ee| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
105 | Dakshin Vritta  e. .| Kolhapur Do. .| Saddéshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
106 | Deshakdélavartam4an .| Erandol .e. poe Do. Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brihman) ; 32. 
107 | Dharma ... none .| Wal pe Do. ee| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
3raéhman) ; 48. 
108 | Dharwar Vritta ... .| Dharwar Do. . | Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 
109 Dnydn Sagar sick eoe| Kolhapur Do. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 300 
man); 4). 
110 | Hindu Punch ...| Thana re ar ..| Krishn4ji Kishinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
Brahman); 37- 
lil Jagadadarsh — .| Ahmednagar a+. De. | K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
dwan Brahman); 51. 
112 | Jagadhitechchhu ... .| Poona Do. .| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 
wan Brihman); 74. 
113 Jagatsumachar .| Thana i: os ...) Trimbak A'b4ji R4aje; Hindu (Kayasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
114 | Kd) a ‘ai .| Poona DA ae ...| Shivr4m Mahddev Parfinjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 5,700 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
115 | Kalpataru ... .| Shol4pur Do. +} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 45. 
116 | Karmanuk soe .| Poonases eve} 0,00 .| Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 37. 
117 | Keral Koxil ~_ .| Bombay... .| Monthly .| Krishnaji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
1]8 | Kesari __.. a ,..| Poona .| Weekly eee ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,500 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman); 47. 
119 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...! Dbulia ... a .| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
120 | Khandesh Vaibhav Do. ek a ...| Vadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
121 | Lokamata .. ..| Vengurla Do. || R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
| Brahman); 27. 
122 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ...;SAtéra ...  e0| Doe  .. | Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta coe | Wal at ae ee K4shineth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. | 
124 Mumbai Punch ....  ...) Kochara (Ratni-| Monthly  ..) © «©: esses oe 
girl). | 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..) Bombay... | Daily. csc we} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav © nt aa | Weekly .., oce Do. do. 1,259 
127 | Nagar Sam4chér... ...| Ahmednagar Do. oe Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 
128 | N4sik Vritta ... | Nésik ...  .... Do. oe ...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 450 
Braéliman) ; 28. 
129 | Nipani Vaibhav... ...| Nipdni ... =... “Dow oe —«.| Vishnu. Ramchandra Vijdpurkar; Hindu &0 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 
130 | Nydy Sindhu _ «| Ahmednagar ...| Do  ... vee|, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
7 . Brahman) ; 30. 
13i | Pandhari Bhushan wo| Pandharp2r | Do. .. coe} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan t 
Brdhman) ; 38 
182 | Pandbkari Mitr’ .,. Pee Rok eee a De ae we.| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 10 
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MaritHi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav .. | Poona ...  ...| Weekly .. ..|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... ae I es .| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod _... oe -| Islampur se ee .| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
13 6 | Raghav Bhushan... it SOOM ca “a ae we .| Guldbsing Bhagirath,; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitra eae ...| Malegaon se} Do, 1 hee->anana Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
138 | Satya Sadan us ..| Alibag ... eee! Do. %40ji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp’wan Brah- 200 
ee man); 62. 
J39 | Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Nar4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 950 
- s Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Shéhu Vijay __.... | Kolhapur Do. Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 30. 
141 | Sholdpur Samachar eoo| Sholapur Do. " Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda DO an .| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh);| = 150 
43. 
143 | Shri Shahu rer coe] SAtATA ove Se) ee .| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak ... ose] 0s. - eee “|. eh - ..| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan|. 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
145 |Sumant ... mee coef KATA — see ne Ie. uw eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 3.00 
tha Bréhman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilas oe ee+| Kolhapur in ie || Shankar Raghundith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- E00 
: : pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidyarthi... eee oes NORGRTOEE ost Do. cs || Saddshiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar .| Bombay ... --| Monthly... we (1) Vindivak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ics 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittas#r ... eee ooo) W221 eee eo! Weekly ,., ..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ote ooe| SAtATA cee pee ae ese) Laxman Vaman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
151 | Vyap4ri  .. ie a i eo} Do. || Nana Daidaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Briah- 400 
man) ; 38. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ee} Karachi,,, ‘| Weekly ... ; Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam .. etek: ies cue Do. aa Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ne 
65. 
154, | Sind Sudhar ose coe] D0. aes Do. ..| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 500 
155 | Sookree... ooo veo} D0. ane Do. .| Jhamatmal Edioband : Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
URpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «e| Bombay +| Monthly | aaa Be heeee Ani Wiieeadial 1, 
| (Sunni); 32. 
157 | Bombay Punch Bahédur | Do, «. — «! Weekly. «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
158 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. ece ae Do. _ veuces 8 
| 
159 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar = 44.) Do, see =o! Daily 44. «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 400 
Muhammadan ; ©0. 
160 | Tejarati Gazette oe eee} Do, see see! Monthly.ee «Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad| 600 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 285. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deccan . ee} Poona .., «+s! Weekly vs «| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Muhammaian! 200 


(Shaik); 365. 
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Mana’ru! AND Ka’NARESE, 


162 | Chandrika ,,, eve eo| Bagalkot oe.| Weekly ose ooo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Br4ahinan, Smiarta) ; 82. 


MaArAtut AND Urnpu. | 


d 
163 Chaaopevati - »o| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... ee| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 
{ 


Deccan). (Brahimnan) ; 36. 
164 Gulbarga Sam4chaér | Gulbarga (do.) a oy an | Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| A. 


PORTUGUBSE-KONKANI. 


165 | A Luz Aa eae | Bombay... corel Weekly cee ».| Anton Fermandes; Goanese 3; 28 rn bi 700 


AOI OM 6 EO 5 TR! Oe a 


Notes. —A. The notices from the differcnt Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, | 

Be ‘The names of Newspapers arc printed in the inargin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the [Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (AT or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left ont, and the short @(3o= 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of « word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Aditra, it, is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of cach newspaper and periodical as furuished by the 
proprietor, are not yuarantecd as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with cautions 
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No. Name of Publication. 
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ANGLO MARATHI. 


344 | Dnyan Prakash 


45a | A Lua seu 
GUJARA'TI, 


64a | Friend of India 


70a | Kéthidwar Samachar. 


MARA’THI. 


1474 | Vihari fu 


1514) Vy4p4r Samachar 


ANGLO-Portuaukse. 


Additions te, and 


alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Where Published, 


...| Poona 


Bombay 


Ahmedabad ... 


Do. 


.| Bombay 


Ahmednagar ... 


ee wnt SO ATS ABORT we owe 


i ee ee 


(Maérwadi) ; 30. 


= 


Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
, Dailyere +2006 ~ 
Weekly «| Lawrence Daantus DeSouza, Christian 600 
(Goaneso) ; 32. 
Weckly 008,00 eee 
Do. aM te eA Noe la a TY 
| Fortnightly ...) Balkrishna Nadr4yan Phdtak; Hindu 500 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 3d. 
Weckly ...| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha; Hindu] 1,200 


N.L,—-No. 87 has become # weekly since August 1901. No. 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Editor of No. 71 is the same 

as that of No, 60. The Editor of No. 59 is Dr. Kalidnd4s Jaikisond4s Desai, L.A., L. M. & 8.3; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30; and 
No. 146 has become a bi-weekly since August 1004, 
is Anundréo Balkrishna R4ngnekar; Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brihiman) ; 30 ; and the circulation is 200, 


the circulation is 800. 


Oon 757.3 


No, 158 has ceased to exist. 


The Editor of No, 124 
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Li 
Politios and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘India has contributed nearly a lakh of rupees towards the Japanese 
A suggestion to hold a '¥idows and Orphans’ Fund. Tho needs of the 
public celebration in India in Japanese are great, and we wish India was more 
honour of Jit pan’s victories. favourably situated to subscribe on a more generous 
. asst ty (19), 4th Bept., seale. But though that may not be possible, there is 
aac no reason why the people of India should not celebrate 
the Japanese victories in some tangible way after the fall of Port Arthur..,...... 
Japan is an Asiatic country to which an immortal Indian saint has given ite 
religion. ‘The cause of Japan isthe cause of righteousness and of China and 
Korea’s progress and civilisation. The people of India cannot but derive 
some elevating inspiration from the brilliant display of the magnificent 
qualities which the Japanese have exhibited in this epoch-making war.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ We do not like to treat the Japanese victory 
as an incident in the struggle of the Asiatics against European powers. ‘That 
is a false and perverted view of the situation, The Japanese victory is the 
victory of right over wrong; it is the triumph of justice over unrighteous 
aggression and of freedom and _ progress over blighting despotism,” | 


2. The first thing that Shivaji found out when he had some experience 

of life was the subjection of his motherland to an 

An imaginary episode in alien yoke. Wherever he turned his eyes, he saw 
ge ake Boag voce te marks of slavery around him. ‘The land, rivers and 
oe a trees in the country belonged to others, and even the 
bright rays of the sun, pouring on Indian soil from 

above, seemed darkened to his patriotic vision by the stigma of servitude, Le 
was saddened to find that all persons and things in India were intended 
to be dominated and enjoyed by others, He, therefore, made it the dream of 
his life to strive for, and obtain, the deliverance of his country from the 
thraldom of alien conquerors. He acquired a knowledge of the ancient history 
of India with a view to utilise it in regaining India’s lost independence, Ile 
gathered a band of staunch and devoted followers round him in order to help 
him in his patriotic mission and thus set about the task of establishing a Llindu 
Empire io India. He may be said to have begun a huge sacrifice in which Ramdas 
and ‘lukaram were the officiating priests, while the misery and destitution of 
the people of the country were the oblations to be offered to the sacrificial fire. 
3efore beginning a holy act like that of a sacrifice, a preliminary ceremony is 
prescribed to be performed in the Shast,as, and we shall describe to-day how this 
ceremony came to be performed in a wonderful manner in connection with the 
“sacrifice of war’ which Shivaji had taken it upon himself to perform, One 
morning he ascended a mountain-top after his morning ablutions and sat 
watching the glorious sunrise and the bewitching scenery that lay unfolded to 
his view. He saw cows and deer grazing at their swect will in the valleys 
below, Rajhansa birds swimming in pellucid streams and sweet-smelling flowers 
spreading their fragrance around, Shivaji was no doubt delighted with the 
beautiful prospect of a tropical morning, but the thought of his country’s 
dependence flashed upon him at the same time and marred his joy. He thought 
the cows he beheld before him were destined to be the food of others, that the 
deer were intended to be hunted by aliens and that all the wealth and resources 
of the country were in fact intended to be at the command of foreigners. Lle 
then and there formed a noble resolution to free his country from foreign domina- 
tion and invoked divine , assistance in carrying out his patriotic mission. Le 
then fell into adeep reverie and forgot himself entirely for a while, He saw 
strangesights and beheld beautiful visions, Hindu gods and goddesses gathered 
round him, he imagined, in order to bless his noble undertaking. Everything 
that is held to be auspicious in the Hindu Shastras appeared before him and 
pronounced benedictions. upon him, Gods and sages, demigods and the denizens 
of earth, air and sky flocked there with the same object, Hindu sovereigns of 
bygone days, who were foiled in their ambition of achieving the emancipation 
of their country, also appeared on the scene and were delighted at the thought 
that the dream of their lives was ultimately going to be realised. ‘The souls of 
oppressed Rajputs and others who had been the victims of alien tycants in the 
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past, were also there and were gladdened at the prospect of the early deliverance 
of their country from foreign bondage. The severed limbs of past Indian 
warriors also crowded upon the scene as if ready todo their appointed part in 
the great national undertaking. The desecrated images of old Hindu temples, 
like those of Somnath and Muttra, were also visible and exhorted Shivaji to 
avenge their sacrilege in the past. Other victims of alien tyranny in bygone 
days, such as starving wretches and slaughtered kine, also seemed to exhort 
Shivaji to fight with the alien tyrant on their behalf. Shivaji was deeply 
impressed with this pathetic spectacle and listened with delight to the blessings 
and benedictions of those assembled round him. He was finally sprinkled with 
holy water by the holy ones among the assembled host and the touch of cold 
water roused him from his reverie. When he next looked around him, the 
whole vision had vanished from his sight, but the beads of water trickling down 
his body convinced him that what he had seen only a moment ago was a 
reality and not an idle dream. Encouraged by the holy ceremony so mira- 
culously performed, he began his patriotic campaign. How success ulti- 
mately crowned his efforts is a matter of history to the people of Maharashtra. 


8. “A full report of the debate onthe Indian Budget inthe House of 
Commons was received here on Saturday last. The 


Indian Bodget in Parlis- most interesting feature of it was that to which 


viet Mr. John Walton called attention—it was listened 
Indian Spectator (6), 10th to by 19 members! Lord Curzon, in replying to an 
Sept. address from a political association in Southern India 


which professed to speak on behalf of the hundreds 
of millions of the Indian population, made fun of that pretension because the 
association had only 200 members on its rolls, and the quorum for its meetings 
was 14....... A quorum in the House of Commons consists of 40 members, 
and no business, strictly speaking, may be discussed without a quorum, It 
appears, however, that, as a matter of fact, a great deal of business is 
accomplished in the presence of from 5 to 15 gentlemen. We must be 
thankful that there were at least 19 members listening when the Member 
for Barnsley, Yorkshire, called attention to the fact. The non-existence 
of a quorum, says Mr. H, W. Lucy, is a circumstance of which the 
Speaker does not take notice unless his attention be directly calied to it.......... 
Jt was 5-30 when Mr. Walton mentioned that there were only 19 members 
listening to the Budget. The discussion went on till 6-30. It may be that 
Mr, Walton did not intend that the Speaker should take notice of the members 
present. The ‘count out’ is said to bea weapon in the armoury of the 
Opposition, and no one was interested in using it on such an occasion.” 


4, “Tbe London Times has revived its practice of publishing a weekly 
: J article reviewing the course of the Indian admini- 
, Pio London times on tration in general. We certainly would welcome 
ndian uffairs. ‘ , 
Mahrdtta (10), 4th Sept. Very attempt that is made to interest the vast read- 
ing public in England in the fortunes of the Indian 
people. But if such articles are at all to serve any useful purpose, they must 
first of all try to hold up the mirror tothe actual state of things and must 
not dress them up for purposes of party politics,..,... We have a suspicion that 
the presence in England of Lord Save has something to do with the revival of 
these articles by the Times, The Indian press with one voice condemns some 
of the retrograde measures which self-willed Viceroys carry through the Legis- 
Jative Councils with the help of packed majorities. Some of this criticism . 
finds its way into the English press also, ‘lo counteract the effect of such 
adverse criticism the London Times must have hired a retired Anglo-Indian 
scribbler to write up the Government of India for the special edification 
of the reading public in England. It is even now apparent that the writer 
of these articles, whoever he may be, has tried to misrepresent many 
things in order to prejudice the minds of the English public against. the 
educated classes in India. Here, for instance, is a precious observation of his: 


The uneducated millions shrink from the very idea of being governed by an 


oligarchy of Indian intellect.” We do not know when such a plebiscite was 
taken. This anonymous oracle, safe behind the capacious folds of the London 
Times, 18 free to calumniate the educated classes and palm off any opinions as 
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those of the Indian masses, even though every Englishman in India looks 
upon the Indian proletariat as savages and brutes whose very touch is contagion 
and who are to be shunned as being hardly worthy of asympathetic glance from 
theImperial Englishman, But strange to say, even the London Times, the 
aera daily paper in England, is gratuitously championing the cause of the 

ndian masses. If these weekly articles continue to be written in the spirit 
in which the first few articles of theseries are written, we are quite sure that 
ex-Viceroys will not have to make long speeches to vindicate the line of policy 
they have pursued during their tenure of office. Sir William Wedderburn hag 
already written to the Times, pointing out the hollowness of some of the un- 
warrantable assertions made by the writer of the Times’ articles. But it is too 
much to expect that any one will attempt to correct the vagaries of the writer 
in the Z'imes every time that he has an unjustifiable fling at the opinion of the 
educated Indians,”’ 


do. ‘Some of our contemporaries, together with ourselves, have been 
iain a made urging upon the public the necessity of sending 
Indian delegates to England SMe representative delegates io England to lay our 
to protest against the mea- grievances before the British public and rouse their 
sures of Lord Curzon’s interest in Indian affairs, and we opine that the 
administration, ; necessity for doing this was never vreater than now 
Shania (12), 7th Septe = when Lord Curzon has inaugurated a policy of 
retrogression, suppression and autocracy., Lord Curzon, in one of his recent 
speeches in England, said that he wanted no Parliamentary interference in 
Indian affairs and wished to have hisown way. Indeed for the first year or 
two after coming out to India he showed some respect for public opinion, but soon 
afterwards learnt to disregard any opinion that did not chime in with his own. 
Such aruler may do well for a savage or semi-savage country, but in India, 
which is inhabited by civilized people, he is surely out of place. By setting at 
naught the public opinion in India, Lord Curzon has wounded the feelings of 
the Indians in a anner in which none of his predecessors has done before, 
and has created uneasiness and disaffection which are undesirable from a 
political point of view. No ruler can succced in [ndia unless he wins the 
confidence of the people. Lord Curzon by his autocratic measures, such 
as the Indian Universities Act, tie Official Secrets Act, the invasion of ‘Tibet, &c., 
has done everything to shake the confidence of the people in him. The result 
of all this has been the sapping of the foundations of the Empire. By giving 
glowing accounts of his Indian regime he has won the British public over to his 
side. it is time, therefore, that we sbook off our lethargy and sent our 
representatives to England to enlighten the British public as to tho true state 
of affairs.” 


C. India publishes an open letter from ‘an Indian’ to Lord Curzon, 

) wherein the writer, after reviewing Lord Curzon’s 

Indian opinion on Lord regime, has proved that it has retarded the proyress 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. eae : a FO 

Shri Sayiji Vijay (42), Ff India in every respect, and says that if Lord Curzon 

3rd Sept. were to continue to guide India’s destinies for two 

years more, the progress of India a3 a nation would be 

seriously impeded. ‘The writer remarks that both natives and Anglo-Indians 

are dissatisfied with Lord Curzon’s high-handedness, and concludes with a 

request to His Lordship not to return to India. We know from experience 

what effect this request is likely to have upon Lord Curzon; still the Indians 

ought to thank ‘An Indian’ for having placed, in unmistakeable language, 

their estimate of Lord Curzon’s regime before the British public.” 


7. The proceedings of the Irrigation Conference, which met at Simla 

last week, were not calculated to inspire hopes about 

one Urvigntion Manforence. the adoption of a more liberal policy by Government 
od Gee Sani gs SP as regards the extension of irrigation works. The 
(81), Sth Sept. Conference betrayed a tendency to indulge in com- 
placent reflections over the achievements of the past 

instead of bestowing an earnest thought on the measures to be adopted in future. 
It has not, however, concluded its deliberations as yet,.and we still hope that it 


will impress upon Government the necessity of spending large sums on irriga- 
con 757—4 
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past, were also there and were gladdened at the prospect of the early deliverance 
of their country from foreign bondage. The severed limbs of past Indian 
warriors also crowded upon the scene as if ready to do their appointed part in 
the great national undertaking. The desecrated images of old Hindu temples, 
like those of Somnath and Muttra, were also visible and exhorted Shivaji to 
avenge their sacrilege in the past. Other viotims of alien tyranny in bygone 
days, such as starving wretches and slaughtered kine, also seemed to exhort | 
Shivaji to fight with the alien tyrant on their behalf. Shivaji was deeply 
impressed with this pathetic spectacle and listened with delight to the blessings 
and benedictions of those assembled round him. He was finally sprinkled with 
holy water by the holy ones among the assembled host and the touch of cold 
water roused him from his reverie. _When he next looked around him, the . 
whole vision had vanished from his sight, but the beads of water trickling down 
his body convinced him that what he had seen only a moment ago wasa 
reality and not an idle dream. Encouraged by the holy ceremony so mira- 
culously performed, he began his patriotic campaign. How success ulti- 
mately crowned his efforts is a matter of history to the people of Mahdrashtra. 


8. “A full report of the debate onthe Indian Budget inthe House of 
Commons was received here on Saturday last. The 


Indian Budget in Parlia- ™08t interesting feature of it was that to which 


din Mr. John Walton called attention—it was listened 
Indian Spectator (6), 10th to by 19 members! Lord Curzon, in replying to an 
Sept. address from a political association in Southern India 


which professed to speak.on behalf of the hundreds 


of millions of the Indian population, made fun of that pretension because the 


association had only 200 members on its rolls, and the quorum for its meetings 
was 14....... A quorum in the House of Commons consists of 40 members, 
and no business, strictly speaking, may be discussed without a quorum. It 
appears, however, that, as a matter of fact, a great deal of business is 
accomplished in the presence of from 5 to 15 gentlemen. We must be 
thankful that there were at least 19 members listening when the Member 
for Barnsley, Yorkshire, called attention to the fact. The non-existence 
of a quorum, says Mr. H, W. Lucy, is a circumstance of which the 
Speaker does not take notice unless his attention be directly called to it.......... 
Jt was 5-30 when Mr. Walton mentioned that there were only 19 members 
listening to the Budget. The discussion went on till 6-30.. It may be that 
Mr, Walton did not intend that the Speaker should take notice of the members 
present. The ‘count out’ is said to bea weapon in the armoury of the 
Opposition, and no one was interested in using it on such an occasion.” 


4, Tbe London Times has revived its practice of publishing a weekly 

. article reviewing the course of the Indian admini- 

In ae —" Times on stration in general. We certainly would welcome 
Mahretta (10), 4th Sept. every atiempt that is made to interest the vast read- 
ing public in England in the fortunes of the Indian 

people. But if such articles are at all to serve any useful purpose, they must 
first of all try to hold up the mirror tothe actual state of things and must 
not dress them up for purposes of party politics,..,... We have a suspicion that 
the presence in England of Lord Curzon has something to do with the revival of 
these articles by the Times. The Indian press with one voice condemns some 
of the retrograde measures which self-willed Viceroys carry through the Legis- 
Jative Councils with the help of packed majorities. Some of this criticism 
finds its way into the English press also, To counteract the effect of such 
adverse criticism the London Timea must have hired q retired Anglo-Indian 
scribbler to write up the ‘Government of India for the special edification 
of the reading public in England. It is even now apparent that the writer 
of these articles, whoever he may be, has tried to misrepresent many 
things in order to prejudice the minds of the English public against the 
educated classes in India. Here, for instance, is a precious observation of his: 


. €The uneducated millions shrink from the very idea of being governed by an 


oligarchy of Indian intellect.’ We do not know when such a plebisdite was 
taken. This anonymous oracle, safe behind the capacious folds. of the London 
Fines, 18 free to calumniate the educated classes qnd palm offany opinions as 
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those of the Indian masses, even though every Englishman in India looks 
upon the Indian proletariat as savages and brutes whose very touch is contagion 
and who are to be shunned as being hardly worthy of asympathetic glance from 
theImperial Englishman. -But strange to say, even the London Times, the 
Berane daily paper in England, is gratuitously championing the cause of the 
dian masses. If these weekly articles continue to be written in the spirit 
in which the first few articles of theseries are written, we are quite sure that 
ex-Viceroys will not have to make long speeches to vindicate the line of polic 
they have pursued during their tenure of office. Sir William Wedderburn has 
already written to the Times, pointing out the hollowness of some of the une. 
warrantable assertions’ made by the writer of the Times’ articles. But it is too 
much to expect that any one will attempt to correct the vagaries of the writer 
in the Zimes every time that he has an unjustifiable fling at the opinion of the 
educated Indians,” ) 


5. ‘Some of our contemporaries, together with ourselves, have been 


gi ubli ity Oo 
Destiability of aiding urging upon the public the necessity of sending 


Indian delegates tu England ; ; ‘ ° 
to protest Aesines Fr one grievances before the British public and rouse their 


sures of Lord Curzon’s interest in Indian affairs, and we opine that the 
a ee "4 necessity for doing this was never greater than now 

ent (12), 7th Septe when Lord Curzon has inaugurated a policy of 
retrogression, suppression and autocracy. Lord Curzon, in one of his recent 
speeches in England, said that he wanted no Parliamentary interference in 
Indian affairs and wished to have hisown way. Indeed for the first year or 
two after coming out to India he showed some respect for public opinion, but soon 
afterwards learnt to disregard any opinion that did not chime in with his own. 
Such a ruler may do well for a savage or semi-savage country, but in India, 
which is inhabited by civilized people, he is surely out of place. By setting at 
naught the public opinion in India, Lord Curzon has wounded the feelings of 
the Indians in a manner in which none of his predecessors has done _ before, 
and has created uneasiness and disaffection which are undesirable from a 
political point of view.. No ruler can succeed in [ndia unless he wins the 
confidence of the people. Lord Curzon by his autocratic measures, such 
as the Indian Universities Act, the Official Secrets Act, the invasion of Tibet, &c., 
has done everything to shake the confidence of the people in him. The result 
of all this has been the sapping of the foundations of the Empire. By giving 
glowing accounts of his Indian regime he has won the British public over to his 
side. it is time, therefore, that we sbook off our lethargy and sent our 
- representatives to England to enlighten the British public as to the true state 
of affairs.” 


6. India publishes an open letter from ‘an Indian’ to Lord Ourzon, 
| wherein the writer, after reviewing Lord Curzon’s 


Indian opinion on Lord : . 2 h oni 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. gr has proved that it has retarded the progress 


Shri Saydji Vijay (42), Of India in every respect, and says that if Lord Curzon 


8rd Sept. were to continue to guide India’s destinies for two 
| years more, the progress of India as a nation would be 
seriously impeded. The writer remarks that both natives and Anglo-Indians 
are dissatisfied with. Lord Curzon’s high-handedness, and concludes with a 
request to His Lordship not to return to India. Weknow from experience 
what effect this request is likely to have upon Lord Curzon; still the Indians 
ought to thank ‘An Indian’ for having placed, in unmistakeable language, 
their estimate of Lord Curzon’s regime before the British public.” 


7. The proceedings of the Irrigation Conference, which met at Simla 
. last week, were not calculated to inspire hopes about 


The Irrigation Oonference. the adoption of a more liberal policy by Government ° 


ae a : Sani Rieke «a as regards the extension of irrigation works. The 
) 7 7 | 


(81), 9th Sept. Conference betrayed a tendency to indulge in com- 

| _-—--s placent reflections over the achievements of the past 

instead of bestowing-an earnest thought on the measures to be adopted in future. 

It has not, however, concluded its deliberations as yet, and we still hope that it 

will impress upon Government the necessity of spending large sums on irriga- 
con 757—4 | 
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tion. We know how the face of Egypt has been transformed by means of 
irrigation. Why cannot the same result be achieved in India? By the way 
we understand that Government view with disfavour the proposal of the 
Irrigation Commission to establish a Central Board for advising the Govern- 
‘ment of India on questions relating to irrigation. We hope the Conference will 
not allow so excellent a proposal to be dropped, [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes 
similar comments. ! | : 


8. Commenting on the Review of the Trade of India in 1903-04 by 
the Director-General of Statistics, the Praja Bandhu 
Review of the trade of observes:—* The total exports and imports of India 


India in 1903-04, during the year under review were 150 and 814 crores - 
F ‘ eae (27), 4th respectively. The country has thus exported goods 


worth 45 crores, deducting the imports of gold and 
silver amounting to 234 crores, for which it has received no economical 
return. This is a feature not peculiar to the year under review, but true 
of Indian foreign trade always. It symbolizes the eternal drain of 
India’s wealth wkich our patriotic countryman, Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, has 
This drain would be sensibly reduced, if more Indians were employed in 
the public service, if industrial and technical education were more widely 
diffused and the sons of the soil were enabled to displace the foreigners in the 
important trades and industries. Almost next to nothing has been done by the 
Government for the encouragement of Indian industries. The ,magnificent gift 
of Mr. Madhavlal Ranchhodlai for the foundation of a technical school in 
Ahmedabad has led to no results as yet, because it has got entangled in the 
meshes of red-tape and dilatoriness characteristic of Government action.......... 
By the systematic pursuit of a policy, which does little credit to our rulers, our 
manufactures have all been extinguished, and by a system of education which 
is little calculated to arouse patriotic or generous sentiments, a population has 
been created which discards durable goods and takes readily to flimsy articles from 
Europe. The growth of the totals of imports and exports does not necessarily 
argue any improvement in the condition of the people. It is quite conceivable 
that it implies a further vitiation of the public taste, and a further destruction of 
our industries, The growth of our jute and cotton factories, however, ought to give 
unmixed pleasure to the hearts of our countrymen,......_ The imports of foreign 
yarns have been steadily declining, and in the year under report imported yarn of 
Nos. 30 to 40 fell by about 90 lacs of pounds, while the production of country- 
made yarns of the same description advanced by about 40 dacs of pounds.......... 
Though our cotton factories are thus expanding, the educated classes deserve 
little credit for the result. A great impetus can be given to the cotton 
industry, if our people could be made to see that our most vital interests demand 
that we should shun foreign articles and give preference to country-made 
goods. Patriotism and self-interest concur in demanding the little sacrifice 
that this preference may involve. In Punjéb the movement is active and pro- 
gressive. Shall we alone sit with folded hands? Can we not do the like P ” 


9. Lord Lamington’s reply to the address of phy presented to him 
2 by the Ahmednagar Municipality was satisfactor 
<n Pie rags x | oan ice every point of view. His Excellency’s wot 
ptons reply ° ’ 
address of the Ahmednagar tion about the Government's preparedness to combat 
Municipality. the famine must be re-assuring to the minds of the 
PRL gaan a HAO Pi sas agriculturists. The rayats cannot be too deepl 
(68), Bth Sept, ouaeg’ grateful to Government for their timely and wells 
conceived precautions against the impending calamity. 
His Excellency’s exhortation to the rayats to depend as faras possible upon their 
own resources during the threatened crisis instead of relying passively upon 
Government help is no doubt good in the abstract, but in practice it. would not 
be of much use, as the rayats have been reduced to utter destitution owing to 
the last two visitations of famine. His EXcellency’s replies to the several 
prayers of the Municipality were also satisfactory and should evoke the 
ag of the pubic of Ahmednagar. It is to be hoped that the demands of 
the Municipality will be metin practice by His Excellency’s Government 
in a liberal spirit. (The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar makes similar remarks.) 
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10. “Ahmednagar is one of those towns which have been very hard hit 


by famine and plague. Lord Lamington reminded 
the Muniéipal Councillors that no other Municipality 
in the Presidency had been treated in a more liberal 
spirit, Yet their wants are not satisfied. The water-supply of the town is 
deficient, and the primary schools are ill-ventilated and ill-equipped. The Mu- 
nicipal Councillors were told that if they would spend liberally on education, the 
Government would also be liberal in its grants-in-aid ; if they reduced the expen- 
diture, the Government, too, would be proportionately economical. The object of 
this policy may be to encourage a generous policy towards education. Its success 
must necessarily depend upon the view which the Councillors take. From one 
point of view, if we assume that the Municipalities do their honest best to 
encourage education, and it is only sheer inability that compels them to 
curtail their expenditure, the smaller the sum which a, Municipality can spare, 
the larger must be the Government contribution, so vaat, on the whole, the 
schools may not suffer. The policy of regulating the Government grant so 
that it may be in direct proportion to the Municipal expenditure assumes that 
the motives operating upon Municipal Councillors are analogous to those 
which are supposed to induce a schoolboy to compete for prizes.....,...... Other- 
wise, the principle of saying : ‘If you spend more, we will spend more; if you 
spend less, we, too, will spend less’—thereby doubly hitting the schools—seems 
rather curious.”’ : 


Indian Spectator (6), 10th 
Sept. 


11, ‘“ Owing to a curious irony of fate the Budget estimatesfor the year 
| 1904-05 were introduced in the Council of the Goy- 
Proceedings of the Bombay rnor of Bombay at a time when all eyes are turned 
Legislative Council. . ° ° | ‘der 
Mahratta (10), 4th Sept, towards the skies in vain expectations of the 
truant rains which refuse to come down in a welcome 
downpur.......... Government will soon have to turn their attention to relief 
works, It isonly two years since we had the last famine, and no sooner 
have. its dire after-effects begun to disappear than we are threatened with 
another period of drought, which, for aught we know, will spell disaster to the 
agricultural population of the country. Compared with last year’s Council 
meeting at Poona, this year’s sitting was quite a tame affair. The principal 
reason for much of the dulness prevailing in the Council Chamber was due to 
the absence of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, that Kupert of debate, without whom a 
Council meeting degenerates into a prosaic affair. The nox-official mem- 
bers present, of course, read pages of manuscript eloquence,......... Some of the 
questions asked by the non-official members were important in all consci- 
ence, but the replies they evoked from the Government were as usual extre- 
mely evasive. For instance, the Honourable Mr. Khare wanted to know 
why the plague inspection at the Bombay harbour is still kept in force for all 
passengers proceeding to Konkan when all inspections on railways, even the 
one at Kalydn, which had outlived most of them by a good many years, have 
been totally discontinued. To sucha simple question Government could not 
give a direct straightforward reply. Inquiries will be made, and Government 
will ascertain why some officials persist in a course of conduct which has been 
found to be ineffective by experience and declared to be so by even Plague Com- 
missions in their official reports. Tha Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh dwelt 
at great length on the methods followed by subordinate Revenue officials in recov- 
ering Government dues from famished rayats, and he quoted a concreté instance of 
two bania brothers.in Gujarét, who were sent to goal and otherwise ill-treated by 
the myrmidons of the Revenue Department. He also brought tothe notice of 
the Government in open Council the devices practised by su bordinate Revenue 
officials to defeat the object of Government in passing some important orders, 
Thus the arrears of famine years were expressly ordered to be written off as bad 
debt, and the poor cultivators were again to be allowed to open their accounts 
with Government with a cleanslate, But it often happensthat the assessment 
paid by the poor rayat is put down as payment in respect of arrears of famine 
years, and this practice is tacitly countenanced by some responsible officers of 
Government. specially in the Broach District, which was as hard hit by 
the last famine as any other district in Gujarat, five lakhs and seventy-three 
thousand rupees were ordered to be recovered from the rayats in satisfaction of 
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the famine arrears. The ostensible reason ‘for such an unusual demand was © 
said to be the contumacy of some well-to-do, landholders who were withholding 
payment, though they were financially able to meet all their liabilities. Another 
crying evil to which Mr. Parekh directed the attention of Government was 
that the system of automatic suspensions and remissions promised by the 
Government of Lord Northcote had not yet been fully developed, and 
even when the scheme is in the embryonic stage the assessment on 
biata land in Broach has been enhanced by 38 percent. Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
speech was as usual replete with’ personal anecdote. Thus when he ad- 
vocated the need of residential hostels for students of schools and colleges, 
he was careful to point out that so far back as 1868 he was personally 
greatly inconvenienced owing to the fact that such an hostel was not 
attached to the school in which he had the honour to bea pupil. He also 
enlightened the Council “vith the knowledge he had acquired of the grievances 

téphew who happens to bea Doves khot. We are 
quite sure that the whole Council, including His Excellency the President, must 
have been greatly delighted with these details of family history. The Council 
must have also learnt with great satisfaction that Dr. Bhandarkar was a pupil 
of the Ratndgiri High School which is now going to be equipped with a hostel. 
The Honourable Mr, Dixit pointed out that if famine became a reality, the 
Government should follow the advice of the MacDonnell Commission and go in 
more for village relief works than fer big concentration camps for famine waifs 
and strays at long distances. He also touched on the vexed question of building 
fines....... The Honourable Mr, Khare animadverted on the severity of forest rules 
which prevent people from grazing their cattle in reserved forests even in famine 
times. ‘Some of the rules,’ he contended, ‘were simply mischievous with- 
out doing any good.’ Specially the rule which prevents people from carrying 
out any timber work in villages, which were within a distance of one mile from 
protected forests without the previous sanction of the Forest authorities, is as 
harsh as it is nonsensical.......... Mr. Khare also commented on the arbitrary 
fashion in which the income-tax is levied. Though the limit of taxable incomes 
has been raised, nobody except Government servants drawing fixed monthly 
salaries has derived any benefit from the generous concession.” 


12. ‘ After a prolonged holiday, extending over full five months, the 
tik dei we prodigies, who constitute what is called the Provincial 
g Pog Ho on (24), Government, found themselves sufficiently refreshed 
ee. and recuperated by the balmy breezes of Mdhabalesh- 
war and Ganesh Khind to be able once more to enter on their arduous task of 
summoning the Legislative Council and propounding to its members the subtle 
arithmetical difference between increase and decrease—between addition and 
subtraction—in connection with that marvel of State paper which is pompously 
designated the annual Financial Statement. That itis a marvel, a whole 
marvel and nothing but a pure and unadulterated marvel, goes without saying. 
The author boasted of it as such and told his hearers how in future care 
will be taken to make it less of a marvel than what it is! For, at 
present, such is the arithmetic of the State that, let alone the humdrum 
man in the street, it taxes the comprehension of those superior persons who 
assemble round the Council table to unravel the subtle puzzles presented one 
after another under each of the principal heads of estimates on either side. But 
they say there is balm in Gilead. With all the complaisance and courtesy that 
the rough-hewn Revenue Member could command, he informed the solemn 
conclave that they need not ee of understanding the provincial accounts in 
their true bearings next year. The superior book-keepers at the seat of Imperial 
authority have promised to substitute another system every way more perfect 
and, therefore, absolutely infallible, which will enable them to master future 
Financial Statements with as much ease as they can now master their alphabet ! 


‘sersoeeee BUt Will the future Financial statemefhts be less dreary, less monotonous 


and less uniriviting than they have been for some years past? Will the pro- 
Vincial finances permit of a larger grant under the head of ‘Scientific’ to 
enable the Government to engage a scribe versed in the literary art to cone 
vert its Sahara of head-aching into a refreshing oasis of perspicacity 
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and intelligibility ? Will the millennium be ushered with the substitution 
of a fresh principle of provincial allotments by the Imperial High Almoner ? 
weeaeeee Perhaps not. The threatened famine may establish itself in the land, 
scattering to the winds the present estimates, emptying the bottom of the 
never-full provincial treasury and compelling the Government to humbly knock 
again at the door of the Imperials for a generous dole............. But however 
dreary and unattractive the statement may be, why do the Government 
withhold it from the public? Surely the tax-payer is infinitely more 
concerned to know what may be the condition of provincial finance than the 
eighteen wise men who vie with one another at the Council table in the display 
of manuscript eloquence, What is there to prevent the local Government from 

ublishing the statement a week beforehand, just as the Imperial Government 

O87 0065. If the elected members are really supposed to reflect the opinion of 
the tax-payers, they ought to be enabled to know first what the criticism of the 
tax-payer is through the medium of the Press? Then why this elaborate secrecy ? 
Why this bureaucratic method of bottling up the printed statement till the 
very last minute of the time appointed for the Council meeting? Is this the 
popular way to deal with the budget? The budget, in reality, belongs to the 
people and not tothe two or three amiable gentlemen in power and authority who 
ought to know that in any other country such a procedure would not only be 
resented, but practically condemned....... Now as to the pith and marrow of the 
Buaget. Let us inform the reader at once that there is neither pith nor 
marrow in it. It isa boneless and fleshless thing. It would be no exaggeration 
to characterise it as invertebrate. It is obsolete and jejune. There is nothing 
in it which is striking. It is entirely a perfunctory performance in which the 
usual antiquated and utterly senseless tables of accounts and revised estimates 
are trotted out....... But all these estimates are now stale and unprofitable with 
the demon of Famine waiting at the gates of this ill-fated Presidency, The 
Provincials have not yet ceased talking of Imperial ‘ generosity.’......... To 
us it is a mystery why that Imperial dole is called ‘generosity.’ Surely the 
Provincial Government is entitled to get back what the Imperial harpies have 
swept away from it since 1897 after the manner of the Assyrian and frittered 
awsy on the frontier under the most hollow pretexts. But it is no use further 
criticising Imperial or Provincial finance. We aresick of it, seeing that it lacks 
the necessary element of the tax-payers’ wish. No thought is ever bestowed on 
that entity. The annual budgets area mighty maze without a plan. More— 
they are a mockery.......... Poor legislators! No wonder that each expatiated 
on his own special hobby—allowing the finances proper to take care of them- 
selves—appealing to the listless authorities to do this, that and the other thing! 
_ Were they conscious that they were appealing tostone walls? They may thank 
their stars if a hundredth part of what they asked for comes to be granted. But 
for that fraction, too, they may have to wait till the Sun revolves round the 
Earth,......... As regards the debate on the Budget all trenchant criticism on 
the acts of the administration is resented, more or less according to the tempera- 
ment and patience of the Member of Council concerned. We have known of 
Members who have been patient and tolerant enough to meet well-founded 
criticism in a sympathetic spirit.......... The majority, however, belong to 
the class of the heaven-borns, who are never happy unless fully inflated 
with their own omnipotence, omniscience and intallibility. A Member of 
the Executive Government, so long as he is in place and power—and thanks 
to heaven he cannot be there fora longer period than five years—is a mortal 
god in his Presidency. He is more than the Governor, even when the Governor 
is vertebrate. He wields power and authority, for which nobody holds him 
responsible, infinitely greater than the Czar of all Russias, or the Sultan of 
Turkey or the Emperor of China. None can override him, He looks down 
with an air of supercilious contempt—this exalted white Brahmin—on the 
critics of his administration in the Press and in the Legislative Council. With 
pride in his port and defiauce in his eyes, this lord of Indian humanity ina 
Presidency rules the roast according to his own overweening conceit, When 
such a personage bas to answer his critics in the Legislative Council it is 

enerally the cuse of Ajax defying the gt He runs amuck among 

is critics, makes all sorts of random, irrelevant and fallacious statements, is 
barely conscious of what he is speaking, and is, poor man, absolutely inno- 

con 757—5 | 
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cent of the undignified exhibition he makes of himself....... Oftener than not 
he fancies he has won a Moon | over his tormentor! In reality, it is only a 
Pyrrhic victory, greatly reminding the on-looker of the part the pachyderms 
edhe at the battle of Beneventum. Since the hurricane which burst on the 

ouncil in the autumn of 1901, there is to be discerned a better mood of 
mind in the Revenue Member. There is a subduedness of tone and a con- 
siderable climb-down from the high and mighty attitude. All the same, his . 
reply to the criticisms of the non-official Members is as unsatisfactory as 
ever, The one disability under which most of these official oracles of the 
hour suffer is their woeful lack of powers of ready debate. They never have 
the ready wit and knowledge to reply, and reply effectively, on the: spot. 
Conscious of this fact, they often fret and fume, grow angry and display white 
heat which, indeed, amuses the spectators. Hence their constant appeal to 
Members to apprise them beforehand of the points of their criticism, 
so that these might be considered in cold blcod and crushed with all 
the force of the Nasmyth hammer of their ephemeral authority. But the 
non-official Members know better. Nothing could be lost by responding to 
the appeal, but there is this one fatal objection to doing so, namely, that in 
the Council the Member of Government has the last word, so that the 
critic is handicapped and placed on an unequal footing. He might have a 
crushing ‘rejoinder ready at hand, but he is barred by the rules of procedure 
from giving it. Meanwhile, the Member of Government lustily crows over him, 
and so, too, his organ or organs of public cpinion, All these ordinary incidents 
of a Council meeting ona budget day would, however, be non-existent were 
that body empowered to divide on the budget. ut this sensible course being 
opposed to the bureaucratic instincts of the rulers, the elected members 
have no alternative but to run through the whole gamut of the administra- 
tion in the hope of obtaining homcpathic doses of reform in one branch 
or another......... Coming to the debate itself, we may say that it present- 
ed no features which were absent from previous debates of the kind.......... The 
grievances ventilated by the non-official Members were all well founded. Perhaps 
the weightiest of these emanated from the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh 
as regards the persecution still carried on by the subordinate land revenue officials. 
The instances he cited could not but have been real; vet the Revenue Member 
light-heartedly set them aside as of no consequence! The meanest official 
must be believed because he is a creature of Government. Not so the most 
independent, courageous and outspoken of Honourable Members, who knows 
the district perhaps infinitely better than the officials, This is the way the 
Revenue Member treated him, and this is the way officials of his stamp trifle 
with the feelings of the people, allow the revenue subordinates to carry on 
their harsh and oppressive measures exasperate a docile and law-abiding 
peasantry, and sow ond the seeds of the greatest discontent in the Presidency. 
On the whole, the desultory discourse on the budget was neither better nor worse 
than what we have noticed ou previous occasions, Like hunters in a field 
they had a rattling afternoon. They expended some powder and shot here 
and some powder and shot there; but they bagged no game. Asa result, the 
proceedings might well be compared to the firing of blank cartridges in 
the air. ‘This is the solemn mockery of a Provincial Legislative Council on a 
budget day.” 


13. “It is due to His Excellency Lord Lamington to acknowledge that 
wi eieaabiiies, Mid wa his speech, winding vp the Budget discussion in the © 
mington’s speech in winding Bombay Legislative Council, was as frank, generous 
up the Budget debate in the nd courteous as could be desired. Lord Lamington 
Legislative Council. is clesrly one of those who believe in the wisdom 
Jam-e-Jamshed (22), 6th of governing the people ‘from the heart,’ as Lord 
si ini Toma Ta Curzon would say, and his treatment of the popu- 
lar representatives was characterised by that urbanity which never fails to 
-Wwin the gratitude and esteem of the public. Some of the important pro- 
posals of the various speakers were handled in a way which showed that 
whatever the views he might bimself entertain on current subjects of public 
importance, he is not averse to listening with ponte \and sympathy 
to those who differ from him, The way in which His Excellency dealt 
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with the question of primary education in, his speech as well as with Mr. 
Dikshit’s complaint about delay in criminal identification and Mr. Thakersey’s 
proposal about the establishment of an Advisory Board showed that we have 
at the head of our provincial administration a statesman who is not ashamed to 
listen to popular representations in order to be guided by them, if possible. This 
habit of .open-mindedness promises to make Lord Lamington not only a more 
popular, but a more successful administrator, than most of his predecessors, and 
we pray that nothing untoward may happen to frustrate this promise.” 


14. The stale Budget of this Presidency was formally presented to the 
i seed 41101. Oth Raed local Legislative Council on the 31st ultimo. Owing 
onli ant see to the stereotyped procedure followed on these 
occasions we may compare the Budget meeting to a shradha ceremony among 
the Hindus, which recurs regularly at the interval of a year and at which 
certain prescribed hymns from the Vedas are repeated as a mere matter of form. 
At the Council meeting the Financial Member is the chief priest, who conducts 
the ritual and expatiates upon the steady prosperity of the country in spite of 
patent signs to the contrary and the marvellous recuperative powers of the people, 
‘although they may be rotting in a state of semi-starvation even in a year of 
plenty. ‘The non-official members, as is their wont, present the other side of the 
shield and dilate upon the miseries of the rayats, So long as the business 
transacted at the Budget meeting is of this humdrum and_ stereotyped 
character, we may safely compare it to a ceremony in honour of the departed 
manes and expect no tangible benefit from it so far as our present life is 
concerned, We do not know why for transacting such a dull and stereotyped 
business every one from the Governor downwards should be put to some 
inconvenience, by being required to postpone other more pleasent duties and why 
busy men like Messrs. Khare and Dikshit should be made to forego their 
professional gains for a few days. If Government merely look upon the Council 
meeting asa place where to exhibit their utter disregard of public grievances 
brought to their notice by popular representatives, we fail to see why the 
should give unnecessary trouble to the non-official members in making them 
attend the Council meetings and read pages of manuscript eloquence there. 
The paper next proceeds to give a short account of the proceedings of the 
Council meeting and makes comments on the alleged illiberal policy of Govern- 
ment in respect of various matters, such as famine, plague and edwcation. 


15, Commenting on some interpellations at the last meeting of the local 
Gujaréti (19), 4th Sept Legislative Council, the Gwjardts writes:—“The 
ine. “P’* Honourable Mr, Khare is not likely to get a very satis- 
factory reply in regard to the Harbour Ferry Service, 

though he might goon hammering at the question until the contract period 
has expired. Ittook two years, and many thousands of rupees were wasted, 
before the plague inspection at Kaly4n was stopped, and Government cannot 
be so easily convinced as others of the utter futility of plague inspection 
at different coast stations until a few more thousands are wasted. The 
Clerk of the Insolvency Court is too tough a creature to be dealt with 
by means of persistent interpellations, and not even a decade is sufficient to 
decide what emoluments should be attached to his post!......... It is likely 
that the remuneration of the Administrator-General, too, will be found to 
be an equally tough question. It is always a difficult matter in India to 
deal with powerful vested interests, especially when the tax-payer, about whose 
interests Government are awfully nervous on special occasions, is absolutely 
voiceless.......... The working of the provisions of the Land Revenue Code 
Amendment Act in regard to the terminable tenure created under it. is 
yet a mystery. Government have, however, complied with the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s request to ascertain particulars on the subject. 
,e.eeeee During the last ten years English printing and book publishing firms 
have been generously patronised by the Educational Department in this Presi- 
dency. The use of Longman’s copy books is now being enforced in all 
Municipal and Government schools. They are of various kinds, and although 
there is now a very large compulsory demand for them, their price is com- 
aratively greater than it should be. How this monopoly has grown and has 
been officially encouraged would be worth acarefulinquiry. Government have 
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now pooper to entrust the publication and sale of the new series of vernacular 
text-books to an English firm. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are well known 
for their enterprise and large resources, and Government think that the new 
arrangement will result in the greatest benefit to the Department and enable 
the Government Central Book Depdt to produce the books in a shape 
very superior to anything it has hitherto been able to secure.......... But : 
nothing is said in the reply of Government tothe Honourable Mr. Khare’s 
interpellation as to the price of the books. Who is to fix itnow? Who 
fixed it in the case of Longman’s copy books? The Company will no doubt 
make a handsome profit, and Government, too, will get their commission. 
But the public would have, liked to know something regarding the principles 
settled between Government and the publishers for determining the price 
of the text-books. Poor children whose parents cannot afford to feed and 
clothe them properly are not in urgent need of superfine printing in the 
matter of the series intended for primary schools. We wish some Honourable 
Member tried to find out how far English firms are now being systematically 
: patronised by the Educational Department, and with what results, At any rate 
the monopoly conceded to Longman’s publishing firm must be inquired 
| into, and Government requested to get the prices of the copy books reduced by 
50 per cent.’”’ [It adversely criticises the dilatory presentation of the 
Budget before the local Legislative Council. It observes :—The local Govern- 
ment supply the Government of India with a draft of the Budget estimates before 
Match, but the formal presentation of the Budget to the Legislative Council is 
delayed till the monsoon. Such a procedure is quite anomalous, but the reason 
for it is not diffieult to seek. During the hot season the seat of Government is 
transferred to the breezy heights of Mahdbaleshwar, and the Members of Gov- 
ernment are unwilling to forego the delights of the season on the hill for a 
cold and uninteresting discussion over the Budget in Poona. A sympathetic 
Government, however, should be prepared to sacrifice its own convenience for 
the public good. The Budget debate is, no doubt, nothing more than an empty 
tamasha ; but its utility, such as it is, sbould not be still further curtailed by 
the Budget meeting being held at an inopportune time. Itis, however, no use 
dilating further on the subject. Such little ills are inevitable so long as self- 
government is denied to us. The most satisfactory feature of the Budget is 
that it makes ample provision for educational improvements. The estimates, 
however, will be turned topsyturvy, and the contemplated reforms will have to be 
indefinitely delayed, if the rains hold off for a week or two more. It is satis- 
factory to note that Government have already made preparations against the 
contingency of afamine. Should the contingency unfortunately come to be 
realised, we hope the blunder of running famine onthe cheap, which led to 
such disastrous consequences during the last famine, will not be repeated.] 


16, ‘It is some satisfaction to note that Honourable Members have now 
sicne think to realize that their usefulness as members of 
Ro pig dr (28), P“ Council depends upon the nature and not the number 
. | of the interpellations they put. The longest list of 
inquiries is not always the most serviceable, nor the longest speech the most 
readable. The awful length to which these questions ran in the newspaper 
columns, when Honourable Members first exercised their prerogative some years 
ago in the first excess of enthusiasm, has been materially reduced. Qn the other 
hand, Government seem to have become more communicative, and with the ex- 
ception of a few instances, there is an absence of laconic stereotyped answers— 
.eeeee Lhe Honourable Mr. Parekh put, as usual, the greatest number of interpel- 
lations which were as weighty as they were useful. The tussle which this 
Honourable Momber had with Government officials some years back and the 
success with which he faced that memorable inquiry, coming out safe from 
every ordeal and proving almost every charge to the hilt with indomitable 
courage, has established his reputation for truthfulness and independence in the 
Legislative Council, On questions of educatiqn, various Members addressed the ° 
Council. The principal speaker on the subject was the new Member about 
whose capacity as an educationist we had occasion to dwell at some length 
when he was nominated tothe Council. Khan Bahadur Darashah Chichgar, 
in making his: maiden speech at the Council, dilated on the advisability of 
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giving, as far as feasible, practical shape to the education of the youths 
of this country.......... His views elicited unstinted praise from the Honourable 
Mr. Giles, who complimented him as an expert in educational matters, but 
expressed his regret at not being able to recommend the Government to take 
up his suggestion, for the present, on the ground of financial difficulties, The 
speech of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola turned upon the necessity 
of introducing compulsory primary education in the metropolis of this Presidency. 
Though we have hearty sympathy with the cause of primary education, 
we do not hold that the country is yet ripe for any heroic measures of this 
| eS The Honourable Mr. Setalwad did a great service to the cause of 
higher education in calling attention in emphatic terms to the inadequate provi- 
sion as regards the teaching staff and equipment of the Government colleges in 
this Presidency. Of late, the teaching statfin some of our locel colleges has 
deteriorated considerably, and places, which should be filled by experts of wide 
experience and learning, are given to youthful students, fresh with University 
laurels, to the total detriment of the cause of higher education.” 


17. The Bombay Samdchar expresses its dissatisfaction with the replies 
| given by Government to the interpellations of non- 
official members at the last meeting of the local Legis- 
lative Council, With regard to Mr. Dikshit’s question 
ve the practice of sending the Financial Statement confidentially to the Honourable 
Members, it sees no reason why Honourable Members should be deprived of the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the views of their respective consti- 
tuencies before discussing the statement in the Council. The Imperial Budget, 
it says, is officially made public before being discussed in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, and it fails to see why a different procedure should be adopted by the 
Bombay Government in the matter. The paper then proceeds to deplore the 
absence of adequate provision in the Budget for the improvement of University 
education. With regard to Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoolla’s suggestion for the 
introduction of free compulsory education in Bombay City, it animadverts 
upon the Honourable Mr. Fulton’s remark that the question has not yet been 
earnestly taken up by the public and the press. It observes that compulsory 
education had been advocated by His Highness the Aga Khan and the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Legislative Council, and that their 
views on the subject had been echoed by the entire Indian press. The finan- 
cial difficulty in the way of such an experiment, it thinks, can be met by 
retrenching expenditure in other directions or even by levying fresh taxation, 
which, in its opinion, would be willingly borne by the people for so laudable 
an object. The paper goes on to make adverse comments upon the alleged 
illiberal policy pursued by Government in the matter of building fines, and 
condemns the action taken by Government with regard to the Mahabaleswar 
leases as derogatory to its prestige. 


18. “The Honourable Mr. Giles’ reply to Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtoolla’s 
appeal for free and compulsory primary education in 
one of the wards of tke city of Bombay is very 
discouraging, Mr. Giles takes, to our mind, an 
extremely pessimistic view of the prospecis of an 
experiment in conjuring up the vision of so many difficulties and obstacles. 
We are, of course, far from anticipating a sanitary millennium in consequence 
of the introduction of free and compulsory education, and it has to be 
admitted that the results in this direction would not be entirely satisfactory 
until the benefit of such education is extended to girls. But still, with 
all that, there could be no doubt as to the far-reaching and beneficial results 
of the- step. Mr. Giles fears that the result of trying the experiment 
in one ward would be the desertion of that ward by the lower classes—a 
fear which appears to us to be wholly groundless—and on the question of 
expense also we suppose a more satisfactory arrangement could be made than 
the Director of Public Instruction thinks possible. However, since he has 
gaid that ‘if Mr. Ibrahim can convert his colleagues on the Municipal 
Corporation and obtain their consent to the levy in Bombay of a substantial 
educational rate, the question of compulsory education might become one 
well worthy of the early attention of the Government,’ the best thing Mr, 
Ibrahim can do is to bring a motion before the Corporation on the subject.” 
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Bombay Samdchér (60), 
Sth and 7th Sept. 


Jim-e-Jamshed (23), 6th 
Sept., Eng. cols. : 
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morning to find place in the course of a few more hours in the columns 
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19. Inreferring to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s statement that some Circle 
Inspectors in the Kaira District had altered the entries 
Alleged adverse attitude made by village officers so as to show that payments 
gua towards their made in ae ak ~ the dues oy pa current ‘an 
were in respect of the arrears of famine years the 
gop nah OO) A Dnydn Prakdeh writes:—It should be the principal 
duty of elected Councillors to lay specific cases of 
oppression before Government after due investigation. It seems, however, 
that the action of the Honourable Mr. Parekh in this direction did not prove 
palatable to high-placed functionaries like Sir James Monteath, who advised 
the Honourable Member to follow the example of the Mill-Owners’ Association 
in mildly criticising the acts of Government officers. We think the above 
advice was altogether unmerited, as there was nothing in Mr. Parekh’s speech 
to justify it. The Honourable Sir J. Monteath ought, we think, to have known 
by this time that Mr. Parekh is not a man to question the motives of 
Government or to needlessly condemn their measures. Neither does he ignore 
the various generous acts of Government, nor watch their measures solely with 
the object of finding fault with them. Mr, Parekh, on the other hand, 
belongs to that school of politicians who firmly believe that Government. 
will not adhere to their policy when it is proved to be mistaken. And if 
Government, instead of duly appreciatinz this trait in Mr. Parekh’s character, 
charge him with indulging in criticism, violent people will think that Govern- 
ment resent even just criticism of their measures, We, therefore, request Gov- 
ernment to redress the grievances of the people brought to their notice by 
such fair-minded critics instead of resenting their criticism. In conclusion, 
we hope His Excellency .Lord Lamington will, like his predecessor, give his 
special attention to this subject and leave no ground for public complaint. 


20. Itis satisfactory to learn that more than one Councillor entered an 
emphatic protest against the unjust and high-handed 
The Bombay Government attempt of the Bombay Government to introduce a 
or = a leases in Mahd- yy ovel condition in the Mahdbaleshwar leases. We think 
Kesari (118), 6th Sept. the protest should have been even more emphatic than it 
was, Under the new condition sought to be inserted in 
the leases Government can ask any house-owner to vacate his house and give it 
over to the Collector in consideration of such rent as that officer may fix. I£ the 
rent is not fixed by the Collector, it is to be fixed by a Committe of three, consist- 
ing of the Superintendent of Mahdbaleshwar and one representative each of the 
Collector and the house-owner. It is apparent that there will always bea majo- 
rity of official representatives on the Committee, The house-owner must consent 
to receive the paltry rent that may be fixed by the Committee and vacate his 
house at any moment, The new condition is as harmless as the Land Revenue 
Bill of 1901. Ir Government want to reserve the sanitarium exclusively for the 
use of their own officers, they should not allow natives to erect any houses at all 
on the hill, But itis most disgraceful to British prestige and character and 
even to the British sense of justice to usurp the right of ousting any house« 
owner from his bungalow on the mere strength of authority. We would suggest 
to the Mahdbaleshwar house-owners to be on their guard against this most 
mischievous restriction of their proprietary rights, The new condition seems 
pretty like a young venomous snake, but as its bite will be deadly, we hope the 
landlords at Mahdbaleshwar will keep themselves at a safe distance from its 
fangs. 


21. ‘The appointment of Mr, Batchelor asa Judge of the High Oourt has 
eer warren been adversely criticised by the Native Press, parti- 
criticisms of the Native Press CUlatly because two very able Indian Judges have been 
on Mr. Batchelor’s elevation Superseded.,......... The charge of nepotism directed 
to the High Court. — by some of the native papers against members of 
Maen iy (23), 4th Government cannot be sufficiently condemned. Let 
rep, Ong: OOM. a Saheb’s butler, or for the matter of that a hamal 
or a mussal, whisper a story which in nine cases out of ten is the creation 
of his own imagination, and it will be retailed in the bazaar the next 
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of some of our native. papers which often manifest an inordinate greed 
for such concoctions,,.,........ We are not much concerned with the super- 
session of the European Civilian Judges, who are quite able to take care 
of themselves. But we have no hesitation to declare that we were much 
troubled in mind as to why Indian gentlemen like Mr. Kharegat and 
Mr. Dayaram Gidumul should have been superseded. On inquiry we have 
been able to get some information, which we place at the disposal of the 
public.......... Mr. Kharegat is considered to be a genius in many respects, 
but he seems to have some scruples to pass a sentence of death on men 
convicted of murder. Though he may be credited with the possession of 
a kindly and tender heart, he is far from complying with the provisions 
of the law which he has undertaken by a solemn oath to administer, 
Every genius has his weaknesses, but when they come in the way of the 
administration of justice, they must necessarily be taken into account. 
Mr. Dayaram, it is said, was likely to succeed Mr. Justice Crowe, but the rules 
of the High Court unfortunately came in his way. Under thepresent rules at 
least one-third of the total number the Judges of the High Court must belong 
to the Covenanted Civil Service. On the retirement of Mr. Crowe, there were 
only two Judges belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service on the High Court 
Bench and Government had no alternative but to appoint a member of the same 
Service to the vacant Judgeship in order to make up the proportion required 
by the rules. We do not think the ative Press had before it all this infor- 
mation when it attributed the new appointment to favouritism.” 


22. “In July 1903 a Government Resolution was issued by which the 
School Final Examination and the Senior Commercial 
Examinations for admission }xamination of the London Chamber of Commerce 
“ ga posts in the were fixed as the two examinations, one of which had 
r Sind Gazette (15), 6th %0 be passed before a candidate could obtain a clerical 
Sept. : appointment in the Revenne or Judicial branches 
of the public service. Now, the subjects for the 
School Final Examination are exactly the same as those for the Matricu- 
lation with the exception that in the School Iinal a vernacular is taken asa 
compulsory subject. It is difficult to see why the Matriculation Examination 
should not be allowed to qualify for Government service. We are informed 
that it is regarded as academical, whereas the School Final is more utilitarian 
and practical; yet the Matriculation is the more diflicult of the two and 
requires a higher knowledge in the same subjects than the School Final. The 
consequence of the Resolution has been that students who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination and joined a College find themselves in the absurd 
position of having to go back, as it were, to school in order to pass the School 
Final if thev désire to enter Government service before graduation, What, 
however, is more annoying to them is that there are no classes in any of the 
Government High Schools preparing for the School Final Examination. 
Surely if Government desiro that a particular examination is to be the only 
test qualifying for the public service, they should arrange that the com- 
pulsory subjects required for it should be taught in Government schools. 
We think Government will do well to reconsider their decision and allow the 
Matriculation to qualify forthe public service. They could, if they chose, insist 
that the student should have passed in one of the vernacular languages at the 
Matriculation.” 


23, The time of this year’s Ganpati festival is fast approaching. It is 

of course, true that this year, too, the people are 
Exhortation to the Hindus ina sullen frame of mind, but then they ought to 
to celebrate this year's Gan-  yemember that God alone is powerful to ward off natural 
ag pry 1118), 6th crag calamities, Itis also gencrally observed that the dawn 
"ofan era of prosperity is preceded by an unusual com- 
bination of misfortunes of various kinds. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom 
not to deviate from one’s cuty in times of publictrial. If it takes a number 
of years of earnest solicitations and entreaty to obtain redress even in petty 


human affairs from a just and enlightoned Government like the British, how 
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much longer should we propitiate the all-protecting Ganpati in crder to obtain 
deliverance from most formidable natural calamities? We hope that the 

ople will bear all these things in mind and celebrate this year’s Ganpati 
estival with the same enthusiasm as they displayed in past years. [Elsewhere 
the paper writes that the Ganesh Mandal of Bombay have decided to award a 
prize of Rs, 10 to the best poem of about 100 lines that may be sent to it on 
the connection between devotion to God and national regeneration. It adds 
that one of the conditions of the competition is that political and personal 
allusions should be avoided in the poem, 


24, ‘There is no Indian of whom the country is more proud, or 
to whom she is more indebted for constant and 
Celebration of Mr. Dada- .,wayoring devotion, than Mr. Dadabhai N avroji, and 
bhai Navroji’s eightieth 
birthday in Bombay. consequently there can be no mark of reverence and 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 7th gratitude which the country may pay to this valiant 
Bept., Eng. cols.; Oriental champion that can be deemed exaggerated. The 
tea (11), ith Sept; gelebration of his eightieth birthday in Bombay was 
uwjaradls (19), 4th Sept. ; , ‘ ‘ 
altogether an appropriate tribute for his services 
to the country extending over a period of sixty-two years, and we 
should rejoice if such celebrations are held on 4th September in all 
the towns and cities of the Empire. The point which needs to be 
considered, however, is whether such celebrations are either likely to 
further Mr. Dadabhai’s political mission or to strengthen his hands, if the 
tide of eloquence on the occasion is precisely of the kind that flowed on 
Sunday last.......... Those who are convinced that the political emancipation 
of the country will be achieved earlier by conciliation than by conflict with 
the rulers might well be disposed to question the wisdom of utterances 
which are likely to alienate Mr, Dadabhai from the affections, and his cause 
from the sympathy of the rulers.......... Apropos of this subject, we cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Dadabhai has raised a new nest of hornets about his 
head. It is really to be lamented that so staunch a patriot as ‘ Hind’s 
Dada’ cannot show a little more regard for the patriotic ae - and senti- 
ments of the ruling race. We yield to none in our admiration of Mr. Dadabhai, 
or Our appreciation of the justness of the cause that he has espoused, but we 
should not hesitate to dissociate ourselves most emphatically from any attempt 
to denounce the British as ‘thieves and robbers and plunderers.’ To speak 
plainly, if his patriotic fervour does not permit him to take a more clear 
and unbiased view of facts, and to exert greater restraint on his public 
utterances, the less part he takes in public affairs, the better,......... 
No alien rulers, however tolerant, can forgive language such as has 
been employed in the silly resolution of the Amsterdam Socialist Congress, 
to which Mr, Dadabhai has given his support. If the truth were to be 
frankly told, it is taking an unfair advantage of the forbearance of the 
ruling nation to indulge in such violent denunciations of their methods of 
administration. We still hope that some satisfactory explanation will be forth- 
coming as to the part that Mr. Dadabhai took in this sorry business,..,...... 
The Indians are bound to suffer for such indiscretions of their leaders, and 
Mr. Dadabhai ought to be the last to expose them to the risks attending reckless. 
ness of this nature.” [Commenting on a remark made by a Parsi speaker 
at the celebration of Mr. Dadabhai’s birthday that he belonged to no party 
or politics, a correspondent of the Oriental Review writes:—“‘The speaker, I 
believe, is the type of a class of Parsi loyalists, who think that this creed of not 
belonging to any party: or politics pays in the long run; at least that it enables 
them to remain in the good graces of a couple of big officials. The average 
Auglo-Indian, however, is discreet enougli to take this profession of no creed 
from a Parsi at its proper value, Several papers of the week publish detailed 
reports of the proceedings of the celeberation in honour of Mr. Dadabhai 


| Navroji.”” The Gujardts writes a very warm panegyric of Mr. Dadabhai 


Navroji and compares him to the veteran Aryan warrior Dronacharya, who, 
thouhg verging on four-score years, fought with all the vigour and buoyancy of 
youth on behalf of the Pandavas in their war with the Kauravas,] 
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25, ‘The Resolution of the Bombay Government, issued on Tuesday 
evening, substantially bears out the statement made 
Resolution of the Bombay in the Legislative Council last week that the autho- 
oor 2a coats * tha rities are ready for the emergency that is likely to 
Sheentenel faunina. arise 1n consequence of the early cessation of the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 8th Yains in several parts of the Presidency. Details 
Sept., Eng, cols.; Bombay have been given, which indicate that the prepara- 
Maret od): on echt; tions for the campaign against famine are complete 
r-t-Soudagar (58), 8th . & , 
Sept.; Sa'nj Varta'mén (81), 10 every detail, and that when the hour strikes 
7th Sept. for opening the floodgates of State relief in the 
affected areas the Government of Bombay will not 
be found napping. ‘The District officials, from the highest to the lowest 
are in readiness to begin the work; a large staff of additional men, in the various 
subordinate grades of the Public Works Department, appears to be held in 
reserve for employment as soon as famine is declared, and in all districts save 
one the provision of tools is reported to be adequate for the commencement of 
operations. The presence of so tried and experienced an administrator as 
Sir James Monteath, at the head of the Department on which will fall the 
brunt of the campaign, will be found doubly reassuring, for he is not likely 
to let the mistakes and blunders of the previous campaigns be repeated. On 
the whole, the vigilance and promptitude the Government of his Excellency 
Lord Lamington have evinced will do much to infuse courage into the 
unfortunate millions who are once more face to face with a grave calamity.” 
|The Bombay Samdchdr, the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar and the Sanj Vartamdn 
consider the preparations made by the Bombay Government to combat the 
impending famine fo be timely and well conceived. The Sumdchdr, however, 
says :—''he Resolution leaves the public entirely in thedark as to what kind 
of relief works are proposed to be opened by Government, We hope care will 
be taken not to set bard tasks to the relief workers, most of whom being 
agriculturists are utterly unaccustomed to hard manual labour. Care should 
also be taken: to prevent an outbreak of epidemic diseases in large relief camps. 


26. <A correspondent cf the Jim-e-Jaumshed writes from Kudidna (Surat 
District) :—Plague has been making serious havoc 
Threatened famine in jn this village for the last two months, and to crown 
— (Sarat). the rayats’ miseries there is every likelihood of the 
dm-e-Jamshed (23), 7th eel wigs ; ‘in 
Sept. occurrence of a famine in the near future. The crops 
: have mostly withered away already, and the prices of 
food-grains and fodder are steadily going up. Tanksand wells in the village have 
dried up, and the cattle are wandering about in the vain hope of quenching 
their thirst. It is some consolation to the agriculturists to know that their 
appeal for pecuniary help made to the public through your columns has met 
with a favourable response. 


27. Signs of famine have not yet manifested themselves in Mahudha 
is al ee (Kaira); still some Banixs have formed a league and 
Ps. gee eo Ay (Kaira) cnormously raised the prices of food-grains and ghee. 
in raising the prices of food- This has caused grave anxiety to the poor people, who 
stuffs, look up to Mr, Hudson, Collector of Kaira, to take 
Svadesh Landhu (€), 7th steps to prevent the Banias from artificially forcing 
Rept up the prices of food-stufts. 


28. Prosecutions for grazing cattle in reserved forests and bringing 
Anjan leaves therefrom are the order ot the day in 
Grievances of cattle-owners this taluka, and grazing fees are forcibly levied, 


in Khéndesh Taluka, though there is no grass in the forest for the cattle. 
ar wats i OE may be that some tamished cattle might have 


made their way into the reserved forest, but it behoves 

. the Collector and the officers of the Forest Department to take pity on their 
owners in view of the present scarcity of fodder. Poor herdsmen are prosecuted 
for allowing the cattle under their charge to stray into Government forests and 
the owners of tie cattle have to pay the fines. Herds of gattle are also being 
daily taken to the pound and fines levied from their owners. We only hope 


- that the starving rayate may not thus indirectly be compelled to part with their — 
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26 
cattle to butchers, If this happens, Government revenue is sure to suffer, as 


agricultural operations cannot be carried on without plough catile. In view of 
these circumstances we request the authorities to take measures to save cattle. 


29. Plague is raging at present with greatrvirulence in Surat. The aver- 

age daily mortality has mounted up roughly from 10 

6 Bike gee ey" ,, $0100. The authorities, however, are quite apathetic 
Deshi Mitra 3). 8th con. and take no measures to stamp out the disease, 


Formerly the authorities resorted to heroic measures 


“to cope with the disease, which rendered their plague policy highly unpopular. 


Now they are drifting to the other extreme and look passively -on atthe 
progress of plague without making any effort to arrest it. The poor 
suffer the most from the disease, because the authorities have made no arrange- 
ments to accommodate them in huts outside the city until the plague subsides, 
We hope Government will rouse the local authorities, from their supineness 
and prevent the terrible loss of life caused in the city by the disease. (The 
Deshi Mitra also makes similar comments. It animadverts upon the insani- 
tary condition of the city which it thinks affords a congenial breeding-ground 
for the disease. It, however, thanks the local authorities for the arrangements 
= a made for the home treatment of plaguc patients by Hospital Assist- 
ants. 


30. In view of the suggestions made by use the destruction of wild animals 

in our district we are glad to learn that the authorities 

_ Destruction of wild animals have promised to employ a number of men specially 

er om ndtah Vevtin (69), 30% for the destruction of wild animals at the cost of 

Au. S:~SC*«(—St*t*ée ‘raat. This’ will, no doubt, bea great boon 

to the cultivating classes, but we fail to see why 

they should be made to bear the cost of the campaign against wild beasts. If 

the number of wild animals has increased, it is because Government have 

enclosed a considerable area as reserved forest and prevented the rayats from 

entering it with guns in hand for the destruction of wild animals. Under 

these circumstances, it is the duty of Government to take measures for the 

destruction of wild animals without burdening the rayats with the cost of 
such destruction. 


31, ‘More than once we adverted in our columns to the desirability 

of continuing the location of regiments, both Euro- 

Proposed abolition of S4té- pean and native, at Sdétdra, but to our regret we find 
ne sshah (40), Geb fle , thatthe Military authorities have stuck to the last to 
Eng. cols. P’’ their resolution of abolishing Sétéra as a Military 
station, and as we think that our words would be wasted 

we see no use in appealing to them to reconsider the matter. We learn on good 
authority that the Military authorities have decided to demolish the barracks 
with the adjoining buildings and ordered the materials to be sold and the station 
to be evacuated unless the Civil authorities require the use of those buildings. By 
Civil authorities we understand the Collector of the district, and it is to him that 
we now look to to exercise sound discretion before he decides upon any course of 
acticn. ‘The small blocks of buildings erected ata great public cost will, we 
hope, be useful in more ways than one to the residents of the city.......... In 
-view of the evacuation of the city in plague times these buildings might be 
useful to those residents who may like to reside there. Some may like to 
make their permanent residences in that locality if those buildings would be made 


available to them.......... Anyhow we think that the Collector will, before decid. ° 


ing the matter in any particular way, consult the intelligent aud respectable 
citizens of the place as to the best way of utilizing the buildings in the interest 
both of Government and the people. ‘The buildings are pucca stone buildings 
covered over with corrugated iron sheets, and we think the maintenance charges 
would be nominal.” 


32. “Government have at length inaugurated the new College of Honorary 
Magistrates. The éurious thing, however, about admis- 

= on eC of Hono- gion to this jnstitution is that it requires no entrance ex- 
shea? Serene mom ‘ amination—no preliminary tests in law or legal practice. 
qhatteré ind (24), 4th Tt assumes that to be a Justice of the Peace is a 
sufficient passport of legal competency....... It will 
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be quite a novel experiment, one Honorary Magistrate in one division deciding 

ps a Municipal case one way to-day, and another sitting in the same Court in 

rotation a fortnight later, deciding it in quite another way!....... It is much to 

be wished some enterprising press will keep two special shorthand reporters 

in the two Courts now opened to register the decisions given there day after 

day. Let them be all published at the end of three months, We should not 

wonder if they presented a tangled mass of confused, unintelligible and con- 

tradictory law. And how many of these may clash with the law of the 

stipendiary Magistrates ?......... To add to the embarrassment of the situation - 
the Honorary Magistrates are to have the assistance of clerks belonging to 

the Courts of the paid Magistrates! Good gracious! Who could have suggested 

this most impolitic and unwise step? Why should not the Honorary Magistracy 

be allowed to rely on its own independent judgment. They say the Magistracy 

will decide according to ‘ common-sense,’ whatever may be meant by it in com- 

mon law. Then why these auxiliaries? Weconsider them to be absolutely un- 

necessary for more thanone reason. Altogether we are hardly impressed by this 

new College of Honorary Magistrates. When the candidates come to be examined 

- by the University of Public Opinion a year hence, it will be found that almost 

all of them have proved egregious failures, Really, it may be asked whether 

the Provincial Government is so far a bankrupt as to be unable to afford two 

more Magistrates on a salary of Rs. 300 each per month. Two trained pleaders, 

well qualified in Jaw, could certainly be depended upon to efficiently cope 

with the work in the two new Courts just opened. As a matter of fact, with 
the expansion of the city, it is the duty of Government to have at least eight 
paid Magistrates located in the different divisions. Such a number would obviate 

all inconvenience and dispense justice efficiently than this host of Honorary 

Magistrates whose law is sure t> be the laughing-stock of the public. We fear 
that within two years this farcical Bench will collapse like a house of cards,” 
[In its vernacular columns the paper makes similar comments, but suggests that 
as the stipendiary Magistrates have not sufficient time to go minutely through 
petty Municipal cases, these should he made over to the Bench of the Honorary 
Magistrates, ‘The step, it thinks, would protect the rate-payers from. wanton 
annoyance and vexation at the hands of Municipal underlings. ] i 


33. ‘ Like Sitaram, the fall of whose building caused such a sensation 
PRR een anew in Bombay and led to criminal proceedings against 
ing the death of a woman by him, two other persons named Miajee and Bapu 
the fall of a scaffolding ree have also been acquitted by a jury. They were 
cently tried at the Criminal charged with doing a rash and negligent act in 
Sessions, Bombay. ee having constructed a scaffolding with improper 
a" Spectator (6), 10th va terials, and in an improper manner in the construc- 
ee tion of a building for the Standard Oil Company, 
thereby causing the death of a woman employed to carry bricks and mortar. 
As the Honourable Mr. Justice Russell truly remarked, it was an important’ 
case ina city like Bombay, where there was a large labouring population, and 
where, we may add, there is scarcely a corner where building operations are 
not in progress......... The jury unanimously found the accused not guilty, 
and we must assume that they were right. They, however, handed in a rider to 
the effect that, in their opinion, provision should ve made in the Municipal 
building bye-laws for the proper supervision of scaffoldings, so that there may 
not be such accidents in future....... A good deal was heard in the. case of 
Sitaram of Municipal supervision over buildings under construction, Apparently, 
scaffolding is not considered a part of the building.” 


34. We have already referred to the case (vide paragraph 22 of the 
| Weekly Report No. 28) in which one Mr. B. K. 
Comments on a case of Wolta and his wife were charged by Moreshwar, a 
criminal breach of trust . : Ce: | : ’ 
against a Parsi husband and jewellery broker, with criminal breach of trust in respect 
wife. of ornaments valued at Rs. 4,000. The case was 
‘  Sdnj Vartamdn (81), 8th tyied in the local Police Court before Mr. Karsondas 
Rept. and resulted in an honourable acquittal of both 
the accused. There are some questions of principle involved in the case to which 
‘we beg to draw the attention of the authorities concerned. It is apparent that a 
warrant of arrest was issued in the case without mature consideration. Theease’™ 


Woodie Vee 
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with which warrants from Magistrates can be obtained under the present system 
furnishes a potent weapon to mischief-makers for harassing respectable people. § 
In the present case the Magistrate before issuing the warrant ought to have 
inquired into the character of the party who demanded it and should also have 
considered if his statements were primd facie reliable. Had he taken these 
precautions, the accused would not have been put to so much trouble and 
annoyance. The conduct of the Police in the case also needs to be inquired 
into by the Police Commissioner, We have already informed our readers how 
‘the accused’s wife was compelled by the Police to proceed to the jail on foot 
in spite of her being in a delicate condition at the time. It is to be seen how the 
Police Commissioner deals with such wanton cruelty on the part of his sub- 
ordinates, 


35, ‘The recent case of Mr. R. D. N. Wadia, of the Bombay Bar, decided 
by Mr. Dastur, 2nd Presidency Magistrate (vide 
Alleged discourteous be- paragraph 29 of the last Weekly Report), is highly 
haviour of the local Police instructive. The arrogance - and insolence ex- 
towards the public. hihited acl b fithe Rambas Poll 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 7th Hibited on occasions by some of the Bombay Police 
Sept., Eng. cols. must be carefully inquired into from time to time. 
The Commissioner of Police ought suitably to deal 
with the officer through whose want of discretion a respectable citizen had to 
bring into Court a lady in order to give evidence on behalf of her husband. Ii 
these incidents are allowed to go uninvestigated, we tear husbands will prefer 
a small fine to taking their wives to Courts to defend them.......... In Mr. 
Wadia’s case the overzealous Police officer was shown the most sensible course 
of satisfying himself whether the motor lamp had not gone out soon after it 
was lit. Instead of standing on his dignity, if that officer ha but just touched 
the lamp, it would have enlightened him as to the genuineness of Mr. Wadia’s 
assurance that the lamp had been lit and had just then gone out. But what 
ageravated the indiscreet conduct of the officer was the fact, brought, out in 
Court, that distrusting Mr. Wadia, he posted a sowar to detain him. A more 
grossly rude behaviour towards respectable citizens one cannot imagine.......... 
In a later case, two respectable Parsis were hauled up before Mr. Karsondas 
for not having used the footpath. We do not say that neglect to use the 
footpath in preference to the carriage road may be allowed to go unpun- 
ished......... But what we protest against most strongly is the annoyance 
which respectable citizens are put to by being marched off to the Police chowky 
even when they offer their names and addresses. In the case before Mr. Karson- 
das we learn that the two Parsi gentlemen there and then offered their cards. 
If their names had been offered to the Police on duty ona slip of paper, 
written on the spur of the moment, one can understand that the Police would 
be justified in distrusting the offer, but surely citizens do not walk along 
the road with cards in their pockets bearing false names and false addresses, 
kept ready, as it were, to be put forward whenever there is a breach of any 
of the Police regulations......... There should be some rules framed under the 
Police Act for the guidance of overzealous Police officials. The two cases we 
have referred to here are enough to show to what extent respectable persons 
can even unwittingly be harassed without the harassers coming within the 
clutches of the law.” 


36, “The case broughta gainst Mr. Rustom D. N* Wadia is only typical 
of the interference with the convenience and liberty 
Oriental Review (11), 7th of the public which: is becoming more and more 
i Senj Vartamdn (81), pronounced on the part of the Police.............. Such 
th Sept.; Rést  Goftar ‘-e ; : 
(28), Sept, cases show a spirit of high-handedness and objec- 
) tionable officiousness on the part of the Police, 
Nobody wishes to deny them the credit that is their due ; their duties are often 
arduous; many of them are no doubt overworked ; but it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that many of them have not enough to do, and are led by an excess 
of animal spirits and by overzeal for their reputation to expend their superfluous 
energies upon an unoffending public. One of the most glaring examples of 
unnecessary and vexatious ofticiousness is displayed at the Esplanade Bandstand; 
Here carriages are being constantly ‘ moved on,’ made to take up this position and 


ee 
that for no apparent reason; the lamps of carriages standing still must be 
lit, although the public lamps make the place as bright as day; in fact, the 
respectable people sitting in their carriages to enjoy the breeze and the music 
are treated as if they were a congregation of malefactors who required the 
. unremitting vigilance of the guardians of law and’ order........, The present 
incumbent of the office of Commissioner of Police is credited with a reputation 
for fairness and liberality of mind, for good-feeling and courtesy, and 
we hope that the remarks of the Magistrate in Mr. Wadia’s case will meet 
with his kind attention.’’ [The Rdst Goftdr also makes similar comments. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn also complains that the local Police are in the habit 
of bringing frivolous and vexatious charges against respectable gentlemen. 
It gives an account of a case in which Dr. D. R. Gazdar was charged before 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate with furious driving near St. ‘Thomas’ 
Cathedral at the time of service. ‘The complaint, it says, was dismissed by the 
Magistrate, who held that it should not have been brought into Court at all. 
It concludes by recommending the Police Commissioner to place a wholesome 
restraint upon the undue Zeal displayed by his subordinates in the discharge 
of their duties. | | 


37. Writing on the subject of the employment of Hindus and Muham- 
madans 1 the public service in Sind, the Hyderabad 
_ Hindusand Muhammadans = Joyrnal observes :—“ We do nof say that it is unfair on 
in the public service in Sind. the part of Government to give special encouragement 
Hyderabad Journal (4), t. Mul a ea ee 5 
Rag ete o Muhammadan education. Wedo not say that the 
ig Muhammadans should not havea fair share of Gov- 
ernment appointments, provided they first qualify themselves. But what we em- 
phatically protest against is that Muhammadans of inferior qualifications should 
not be placed over the heads of Hindus of superior attainments, This is what 
we wrote in one of our editorials some time ago. ‘ Let qualified Muhammadans 
enter Government service and let them even be given preference over a non- 
Muhammadan, of the same qualifications, but let them not be pitchforked into 
offices in disregard of the rights of the members of other communities, who 
have similar qualifications but are seniorto them.’ We are even prepared to 
concede that scions of the late ruling dynasty might be entrusted with respon- 
sible offices even without the customary qualifications, provided they possess 
some knowledge and a fair degree of common-sense and sufficient moral stamina. 
To go beyond this would be, we unhesitatingly declare, unfair not only to the 
Hindus, but to the service itself, while at the same time it would ultimately do 
harm to the Muhammadans themselves. And we also suspect strongly that 
this unfair policy is actually what most officials in Sind, particularly the 
present head of the local administration have (or have had) laid down for 
themselves.”’ | 


38. ‘For some days past we have been hearing that the Commissioner in 

: Sind has just appointed as Muktyarkar on Rs, 150, in 
supersession of the claims of many, a Muhammadan 
youth not belonging to the aristocracy, without any 
education worth the name, without any knowledge of English or pretension to 
experience or practical training, who only a year and half ago was promoted 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 as ‘laluka Head Munshi. We have been hearing all this, 
but refused to give credence to the report....... ... We could not imagine that 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie could trample under foot the far superior rights of so many 
others, even though these others should be the hated Hindus. We were loth to 
believe that in his doting love for the Muhammadans, the Commissioner would 
so utterly disregard the interests of the subject population as to install in their 
midst as virtual arbiter of their destinies a man who lacks all, or almost all, the 
qualifications required for the oilice....... Suddenly, however, the Commissioner 
in Sind has appointed Mr. Abdul Ghatur to be the Muktyarkar ot Pano 
Akil. If the said statement is correct, we should like to ask if we Siudhis are 
still under Britain’s rule orhave been transferred to the intolerable dominion 
of the autocratic Czar of all Russias. Or is it that Mr. Muir- Mackenzie has come 
to imagine himself to be a representative of His Muscovite Majesty ?”’ 
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89. <A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“TI am sending 
_,,. you a translation of a passage occurring in the columns 
Alleged Tae dn ee of the Sindhi of rd of September with a view 
stown by © Mnuhammadan to enlighten those of the public of Sind who do 
Magistrate in Sind. not read that paper. The passage shows clearly 
yderabad Journal (4), the present attitude of the Muhammadans to- 
a wards the Hindus, and I leave it to you to make any 
comments on the affair....... The Khairkhah states that a Hindu was recently 
viding a donkey and going his own way. As ill-luck would have it, his donkey 
happened to come into collision with a woman alleged to be the maid-servant of 
Mr, Ahmed, Head Munshi of Dadu. Forthwith the. maid-servant lodged 
a complaint before the Head Munshi, and the poor Hindu was sentenced 
to undergo imprisonment for 10 days. In the course of the judgment, 
the Magistrate assigns the fact of the accused being a Hindu ag a reason 
for inflicting the punishment of ‘émprisonment and further remarks that 
fine alone would have been sufficient in the case of a Muhammadan. If this is 
a fact, the Magistrate cannot be considered fit for the position he fills, It isa 
very great mistake on the part of the authorities to have vested such delicate 
powers in him. It is a direct contravention of the Royal Proclamation to have 
ditferent laws for different sections of the population, z.e., Hindus and Muham- 
madans. The appointment of inexperienced and raw men is sure to lead to such 
instances of miscarriage of justice. Is the attitude of the present rulers of Sind 
towards the Hindus answerable for this grave irregularity on the part of the 
Magistrate, or has his own perverted sense of justice led him astray? Will 
there -be justice in the case of this poor Hindu or is he doomed to be im- 
risoned in the Shik4rpur Jail? The District Magistrate of Larkhana, Mr. 
ieu, is a very fair-minded and intelligent officer, and it is certain he will not 
allow such an injustice to be done. Our prayer to the officers is that they 
should be sympathetic towards the Hindus.” 


40, ‘* Now that the head of the local,administration has taken a decided 
attitude towards the Muhammadans, at the cost of the 
Desirability of reviving educated Hindus, it is high time that a representa- 
meee Sebiis. tion were made to him as regards the inadvisa- 
indhi (49), 27th Aug., bili f h : oi f ° 
Eng. cols. lity of such a course; the necessity of a constitu- 
tional Sabha for voicing the sentiments of a portion 
of the King’s subjects is also greater now than ever, and we are glad that the 
men of light and leading in Sind have, after the Commissioner’s recent speeches, 
risen to a sense of their responsibility and felt, at least once in their life, that 
there is a crying need of a Sabha for the purpose. During the olden days of 
Dayaran Jethmal and Hassan Ali, the Sindh Sabha existed as a representative 
body and voiced forth the grievances of the people of Sind; Hindus and 
Muhammadans had not then begun to think of the differences that the 
Muhammadans have latterly raised and the officials have fostered. Mr. Hassan 
Ali having subsequently sown the seeds of an exclusive policy, the Sindh Sabha 
died a natural death.......... We wish that men of light and leading at Karachi, 
of which there are many left, will give up their lassitude and join hands to form 
a Sabha such as existed before.......... We would also suggest that contem- 


poraneously there ought to be established in every large town a branch of the 
Sindh Sabha.” 


41. Referring to the action taken by the Madras Government in 

is . connection with the apology tendered by the Sub-’ 

, eae and the Police Magistrate of Trichinopoly to the Superintendent 
Phaniz (12), 3rd Sept. of Police in open Court the Phenix writes :—* We 

| wish the District Magistrates in Sind took a lesson 

from this Resolution of the Madras Government. How often the Police in Sind 
bully the inferior Magistrates the Magistrates alone know. It happens thus: 
A Magistrate finds a case brought before him ‘by the Police weak or concocted 
and ae the accused or shows an inclfnation to discharge him. The sub- 
ordinate Police in charge of the case smelling danger of discredit carry the tale 
to their too credulous ahib of the Magistrate’s corruption or complicity with 
the acoused’s relations and friends. And the Suhib in his natural eagerness to 
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clutch at an opportunity to divert the responsibility of undetected crime from 
the shoulders of the Police transfers the tale to the District Mazistrate. 
peudescsi What takes place after this can be easily imagined.......... Sometimes 
instances come to our notice of District Magistrates conveying hints to 
the subordinate Magistrates to decide cases in a partipular way not consistent 
with the evidence and the record,.......... Meddlesomeness like this is bound 
not only to result in the loss of public confidence, but to bring the administra- 
tion of justice into absolute contempt.” 


42, “We have received the following communication to which we invite 
in a i ee the attention of Mr. Brendon and other Collectors, 
ny the Deputy Com- Lhe Deputy Commissioner of Thar and Pirkar has 
missioner, Thar and Parkar, transferred the Munshis, Tapedars, &c,, who had 
to check corruption among long remained in the Thar Division, to the Nara 
his Then oe A Division and vice versa. This is calculated to check 
nies ay ican "5 corruption to a considerable extent; it has already 

had some effect, as when men are long in a taluka 
their thorough acquaintance with the condition of things enables them 
successfully and without risk to sponge on the population, especially tho 
zamindars. In a new place their evil propensities are restricted. One of the 
tricks employed is this: a zamindar applies for muhago land, the Tapedar 
or supervisor speaks to the zamindars in the vicinity and suggests to each 
separately that he should also apply for the land, as it adjoins his fields. There 
is then a keen competition. Each puts something into the Tapedar’s pockets 
and each is assured of success. In the end, the land is parcelled out, and is 
given only for one year on the ground of a dispute among the applicants,......... 
The Deputy Commissioner’s action has greatly checked these tricks. The 
Collector of Hyderabad can with advantage follow a similar course in his 
district. There is pretty stringent control over the doings of the Tapedar 
nowadays, and the system of J/apoisatanend. But the Settlement Munshi 
is the one official from whom the zamindars now suffer most. They have 
so much to do with him, Yes, the Mukhtyarkar is there to control him, 
but owing to various reasons, the Mukhtyarkar cannot or wili not do this. 
We fully concur in the above suggestion and trust Mr. Mackenzie’s plans 
will be generally adopted. Like stagnant water the Munshis, who remain 
long in one place, give out bad odours,”’ 


43, . * We have received a heart-rending letter signed by about 50 
Hindus and Muhammadans of Mahrdbpur, taluka 

Alleged grievances of a Kandidro, to which we bespeak the gracious atten- 
certain class of zamindars tion of the authorities concerned. Since the mouth 
. ee ee (47), 27th Ang, Of Mahrab wah has been cut from near Kotri and 
Eng. cols. ' the old mouth in Khairpur territory closed, the 
waterssupply has been deficient. Government re- 

cognising this deficiency have prohibited the grant of new lands on the canal, 
Moreover, for the same reason, up to 1899-1900 they suspended the fallow rules 
in the locality. That all the lands on the canal have suffered is evident from 
the thousands of acres lying waste in the deh.......... In short, the people have 
been rendered destitute. They have repeatedly prayed for the improvement 
of the canal, but nothing has been done up to now......... Since 1899 the 
crops have failed. Those who have to live on the produce of the land are in 
great straits. It is a wonder how the Collector has till now done nothing for 
these wretched creatures...,...... The zamindars have been asking for more 
water, but Government burden them instead with heavier loads. In ten or 
twelve years many numbers have remained uncultivated through want of water, 
though owing to the fear of being called upon to pay the fallow assessment fhe 
zamindars have done their best to cultivate them......... . The width of the new 
opening of the Mahrab wah should be doubled. Sut if that is not possible, 
the canal should be cleared of all bends and curves, so that the water 
may flow easily and the Karias may not be filled with any sedementary deposit, 
Any necessary curves should be according to the new pattern.” 
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44, “The Phania some time back gave currency to the report that the 


Oontradiction of a report 
re the alleged disappearance 
of the Mukhi of Sanghar 


Mukhi of Sanghar had suddenly disappeared and 


(Sind). insinuated some sort of foul play. The report, how- 
Hyderabad Journal (4), 7 
Tth Sept. ever, has turned out to be a canard.” 
Legislation. 


45. ‘* We regret to have to observe that the Honourable Mr, Parekh’s 
opposition to the Court of Wards Bill was too uncom- 
Oourt of Wards Bill. promising, In his opinion the improvement of the 
g Indian Bpectator (6), 10th “jandholding classes can be attained only by giving 
ept. ; Sind Gazette (15), 2nd P ‘ , 
Sept.; Shri Saydi Vijay them better education, by creating in them self- 
(30), Ist Sept., Eng. cols. reliance and increasing their interest in their pro- 
perties........... In other parts of India the press has 
been exuberant in its thanks for the interest evinced by Government in 
the landed aristocracy of the country. Mr. Parekh caricatured the Bill 
when he said that ‘if a landholder gave money to a political movement 
or a Hindu or Muhammadan charity, which might be disapproved by the 
Collector, he might be disqualified to manage his estate.’ By whom? The 
disqualification has to be adjudged by the District Judge, and taking the Bill 
as it stands, though there is no appeal to the High Court against the adjudica- 
tion of that officer, the revisional jurisdiction would not be ousted if there was 
no other evidence on record of a landholder’s incapacity to manage his estate 
than that he made a donation to a political movement. Most of the members 
approved of the general policy of the Bill, but a measure which interferes with 
the natural rights of persons, even for their own good, must necessarily give rise 
to much difference of opinion on details, and the Select Committee is likely to 
introduce some important modifications. The object of the Bill, as explained in 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons, is to save historic families from ruin, But 
expressions like ‘historic’ and ‘ancient’ families are too vague to be adopted 
by the Legislature.......... However, the Government is willing to accept any 
suitable definition of the kind of estates which it is intended to protect. The 
Honourable Mr. Khare would have the Bill apply only to zamindars in Gujarat, 
Sardars and Saranjamdars in the Deccan. If this definition is not sufficiently 
exhaustive, why should not Government prepare a list of the estates or families 
which it is desirable to save? Ifa schedule is framed once for all and annexed 
to the Act, there will be no uncertainty in the future as to who may be 
pounced upon. A similar plan has been followed in Madras in a recent Act 
for the benefit of impartible estates........... The lawyers in the ‘Select 
Committee will, nodoubt, mend the phraseology. ‘l'he absence of a right of 
appeal to the High Court seems to be a real defect, which does not cease to be 
such because the provision is borrowed from other provinces, Indeed, in most 
other provinces the executive Government decides whether a person is disquali- 
fied or not.” [The Sind Gazette writes :—*'The sole object Government has in 
view in passing this measure is to afford protection to a class of persons who are 
not able to protect themselves either on the ground of minority or on the 
ground of physical or mental disability. We have not the least doubt that 
the Bill, when it becomes law, will be a great boon to many families in Sind 
who stand in danger of extinction.” The Shri Saydji Vijay expresses general 
approval of the provisions of the Court of Wards Bill.] 


46. The Court of Wards Bill was read for the first time at the last mecting 

‘ of the Bombay Legislative Council, and a Select 
Kesari (118), 6th Sept. Committee has been appointed to consider its pro- 
visions. We indfcated in our last issue what our 

Objections to the measure were, and the non-official Members, too, adopted, 
roughly speaking, the same line of criticism. The Honourable Mr, Parekh 
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alone offered an uncompromising opposition to the Bill and said there was no 

necessity whatever for bringing it forward., The Bill has been introduced 

solely with the object of protecting historic families from pecuniary ruin, but 

the language of its provisions is so elastic that even the pettiest landholder can 

be brought within the purview of the Bill, Any extravagant or vicious indi- 

vidual can thus be declared by the authorities to be unfit for managing his 
estate, and when once his estate comes to be administered by a Court of Wards, it 
will be very difficult for him to regain the management of it afterwards. 
Again, the Bill takes away tke natural and statutory right of a person whose estate 
is administered by a Court of Wards to take ason in adoption. There should 
also be an appeal tothe High Court from the decision of District Courts, 
and no officer below the rank of Collector or Commissioner should have power 
under the Bill to exercise authority over wards. The Courts of Wards should 
again not consist exclusively of Revenue officers, but should at least have one 
colleague from the Judicial branch of the service. The non-official Members 
have made suggestions like the above, and we hope that the Select Committee 
will try to make the language of the Bill more precise than it is, so that it might 
apply only to big landholders, and define the powers of the Courts of Wards in 
such a way that the measure may not turn out to be an engine of oppression 
in practice. 


: Education. 3 

47. Complaints about the nature of the instruction imparted in the Victoria 
acide, eek tes Jubilee ‘Technical Institute, Bombay, have for the 
ca the instruction P@St three months been made in the columns of one 
imparted in the Victoria Of the local English dailies. It is alleged that the 
Jubilee Technical Institute. students educated in this school fail to obtain good 
| Shri Saydjt Vuyay (42), appointments because they possess very little know- 
— ledge actually required in the management of factories, 
and that they are practically of very little use to the owners of the factories. 
Now, the object of the majority of Indian students in learning any particular 
subject is to be able to acquire a living thereby. Asthe men trained in the 
Institute have very small prospects of getting employment in factories, the 
number on the rolls is falling off annually. If there be any truth in these 
complaints, the matter deserves.the consideration of the authorities that be. As 
the above Institute is the only important technical school in this Presidency, . 
it is by no means desirable that any misunderstanding about the nature of the 
instruction imparted in it should exist in the public mind, Government should 
appoint a committee of experts to inquire into the suitability of the curriculum 
laid down for the school and introduce such reforms therein as may appear 
desirable. Lord Lamington is an ardent advocate of technical education, and 
will, we are sure, try to increase the utility of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 

Institute by making the curriculum as practical as possible. 


Railways, 


48. A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—-In view of the 
Suggestions to the B, B, presont unsuitable timirgs of the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
& C. I, Railway autiorities way trains, it is satisfactory to learn that it is 
rogarding the Railway Time- proposed to revise the time-table of the railway in 
gs Jamshed (23), 6th October next. I venture to draw the attention of 
Sert.; Coronation Advertiser the Railway authorities to the following sugges: 
(17), 8th Sept; Siri Saydi tions, the adoption of which, I am sure, will be 
Vijay (30), 1st Sept. greatly appreciated by the travelling public. In view 
of the growing requirements of the passenger traffic, it is necessary to run 
four passenger trains between Bombay and Ahmedabad every day in addition 
to the mail train, The trains should be timed to start at equal intervals and 
not at irregular hours as at present. Under the present arrangements if a 
passenger wishing to proceed to Ahmedabad misses the train which leaves 
Colaba at noon, he has to wait for ten hours before he can be carried to his 
destination by another train. I would alsosuggest that the mail train should stop 
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at Marine Lines and Charni Road for the convenience of the public residing in 
these localities. This can be easily arranged if the train is made to leave 
Colaba ten minutes earlier than now. [A correspondent of the Coronation 
Advertiser bitterly complains of the inadequate arrangements for the conve- 


. nience of third class passengers at Viramgim Junction. It says that third 


class passengers have to wait at the station for one or two hours until their 
luggage is examined by the Customs authorities, and that the platform 
not being covered with a roof’ the passéngers are exposed to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather. The correspondent, therefore, urges the B. B. & C. I, 
Railway authorities to provide a waiting-room for third class passengers at 
the station or at least to cover the platform with a roof. The Shri Saydji 
Vijay complains that during the recent fair at Daékor (Kaira) on the Cocoanut 
day pilgrims to the place were conveyed by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
authorities in cattle-trucks. It says that the Railway authorities are well aware 
that there is always a rush of passengers for Da&kor on the Cocoanut day, 
acd that they should have run special trains for coping with the increased 
traffic. | | 


Municipalities. 


49, The revision proposed in the rental valuation of houses in Ahmedabad 
Coermoute os he waitatios has created quite a flutter in the dovecotes of the local 
re the rental valuations of Yate-payers. The Municipality is charged’ with en- 
houses in Ahmcdabad. hancing taxation by a sort of flank movement. In 
Hitechchhu (67), 8th and yy opinion, however, this sort of criticism is mislead- 
(80), dnd - Bahddur ing and unfair to the Municipality. The total Muni- 
3 cipal taxation levied annually does not amount to more’ 
than two rupees per head. In return for this Papel sum the rate-payers derive 
incalculable. benefits in the shape of improved sanitary arrangements. Divan > 
Bahadur Ambalal Shakarlal and Mr. Bhaishankar Nanabhai, who are leading the 
agitation against the Municipality, should present to the public the other side of 
the shield as wel]. Their motives in carrying on the agitation may be good or other- 
wise, but it is clear that the drainage works which have been commenced at an 
enormous cost should be carried to completion in order to save needless ultimate 
loss to the Municipality. Of course, there are flawsin the Municipal admini- 
stration, and our leaders are welcometo remove these; but they should at least 
refrain from misleading the public and giving rise to needless uneasiness and 


’ anxiety in their minds, [A correspondent of the same paper, writing in the issue 


of lst September, insinuates that the agitation against the rental valuation of 
houses at Ahmedabad has been got up by those who were unsuccessful in 
securing seats at the last Municipal election. He says that the question of 
revising the valuation was discussed and settled by the old Corporation barring 
a few points of detail, and that Divan Bahadur Ambalal himself had voted in 
favour of the proposed revision, The Samsher Bahddur complains of the 
alleged mismanagement in the affairs of the Ahmedabad Municipality since 
the death of Rao Bahadur Ranchodilal and insinuates that the revision of the 
rental valuations of houses is made by the Municipality at the instance of 
Government who are waiting for a pretext to place the Municipality under the 
control of an official President. | ; 


50. A contributor writes to the Bombay Hast Indian in the column of 
“Bombay Notes’ :-—‘‘ By the order of the Chairman 
Municipal complaints in of the Managing Committee, Bandra Municipality, 
yee | projections and steps by the side of the road standing 
ombay Hast Indian (1), f b ‘] 
3rd Sept. or over a century have been summarily removed 
without compensation. Is this justice ora piece of 
zoolum?...... A firewood depét, by keeping which a poor widow made her living 
for the last 19 years, has been ordered to be removed at once! What section of 
the Municipal Act permits this? If there was any nuisance, the lady ought to 
have been asked to minimise it, but not stopped entirely from earning her 
bread, Has not the President at least some pity on his co-religionists ?......... 
I hear that the contract of metalling the roads in Bandra is again given to-the 
same contractor who was entrusted with this work last year. In my notes I 
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frequently pointed out the disgraceful execution of his work. The chapel or 
the bazar road repaired by him last year about this time isa glaring example. 
Will there be any improvement this time ? ” 


Native States. 


51. Just as the people of India have become despondent, enfeebled and 
| impoverished under the centralised despotism of the 
Status of Native Chiefs, British Government, the Native Princes, too, have 
Kesar (118), Sth Sept. become entirely dependent, helpless and utterly desti- 
tute of self-respect in consequence of the tortuous and 
crafty policy of the paramount power. ‘I'he Chiefs have steadily declined in 
political status. They were at one time “friends and allies,’ but have 
gradually dwindled down to mere feudatories in subordinate alliance, until 
in Lord Curzon’s regime they have come to be looked upon as no better 
than puppets or pictures in an exhibition or a ceremonial. . It will be 
hard to find a parallel in the world to the crooked policy of the British. 
Lord Dalhousie steadily pursued a policy of annexation in the case of Native 
States left without a direct male descendant of the ruling family, but that 
policy eventually brought about the Mutiny. After the Mutiny was suppressed, 
Queen Victoria issued a Royal Proclamation and gave solemn pledges to 
all her Indian subjects. Her Majesty also promised to observe faithfully all the 
treaties and alliances entered into with Native Chiefs by the East India Company, 
and to uphold their rights and dignity. This pledge was repeated hundreds of 
times, and even at the recent Delhi Darbar the King-Emperor solemnly affirmed 
it once more. Ourrulers are in the habit of boasting that an Englishman’s 
word is absolutely reliable, and that he never goes back upon it. Whatever 
may be said about the truth of this statement in regard to ordinary affairs in 
political matters we see that it has been honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance. After the Mutiny, the right of adoption was recognised by the 
Government in the case of Native Chiefs, but it has gradually been seriously 
curtailed, and now it is the practice of the British Government to select an 
heir to a vacant gadi and to leave it to the option of the widow of the deceased 
Chief to adopt the heir so selected or not! At first sight, selection to the 
heirship without previous adoption into the ruling family may seem to be not 
a very important departure from established usage, but it really involves a 
momentous question of policy. Government have by means of a sleight-of- 
hand trick, as it were, asserted their own right of nominating an heir to vacant 
gadi, and Mr. Brodrick openly asserted it in replying to a question regarding 
the choice of a successor to the Chiefship of Panna, The Secretary of State 
said that the right of the Government of India to appoint an heir toa vacant 
gadi was universally recognised, and that it needed not the sanction ‘of a 
Parliamentary Statute. Surely, this isa queer way of observing the pledge 
about keeping the rights and dignity of Native Chiefs inviolate. Under the 
British Government those who give pledges are powerless to enforce their 
observance, and hence we find that their representatives do not scruple to 
violate them and thereby lay their Sovereigns open to the serious accusation 
of violating their pledges and deceiving their subjects. 


52, The Broach Samdchdr pays a warm tribute of aoe to ne ba “sora 

-. Hi; ,, the Gaekwar for the numerous beneficial reforms 

Pewee riches torte * introduced by ‘him into the administration of the 
sao Samdchér (62), 8th Baroda State. It attributes these reforms to the 
Sept., Kaiser-i- Hind (24),4th personal insight obtained by the Gaekwar into the 
a administrative systems of the West during his visits 
to Europe. It approves of the Gaekwar’s intention to make another visit to 
Europe and hopes that on his return he will be enabled to introduce fresh 
administrative reforms in the light of; further experience gained during his 
travels. The paper is quite satisfied about the competency of the present Divan, 
assisted by Mr, R. C. Dutt, to discharge the duties of the administration with 
efficiency during the Gaekwar’s absence. [The Kuaiser-i-Hind, on the other 
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hand, disapproves of the Gaekwar’s proposed visit to Europe. It also dis- 
approves of Mr. Dutt’s appointment as Naib Divan, first because according to 
the paper he is lacking in first hand knowledge of agrarian problems on this 
side of the country and secondly because his appointment is coupled with the 
condition that he should be permitted to enjoy leave of absence from Baroda 
for four months in the year. ] 


‘~ 


53. We have been asked by a gentleman to publish in our columns the 
inh iit tie « ee 4 His ri the — 

rom Dafedar aji Shivram belonging to the 

7 nie diesem she ¢ ral Huzur’s re salem We have been told that other 

war. journals refused to publish the representation, and that 
Baroda Vateal (51), 8th the poor Dafedar thinks that he cannot with propriety 
rh Surya Prakash (31), submit it direct to His Highness. In these cir- 

rd Sept.  / : ° 
cumstances, we have no hesitation to comply with his 

request :—“ I am at present being treated in the Dufferin Hospital for bodily 
injuries inflicted upon me by an eminent officer in a fit of anger. I understand 
from certain Baroda papers that a false charge to commit the murder of my 
assailant has been brought against me. ‘This report has quite unnerved me, and 
my illness, I fear, will take a serious turn owing to the anxiety it has produced 
in my mind. Howcan onein my humble position dare in broad daylight commit 
the murder of such an exalted personage. I have to pocket my wrongs because I 
have not the means to prosecute my wealthy assailant in a court of law. The 
report that I have already filed a complaint in the Court of the Resident of 
Baroda is absolutely false. I pray Your Highness to intervene in my case because 
I fear that in case I recover I shall be unjustly convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment, I pray to God that I might die rather than recover only to 
endure further wrongs.’ [The Surya Prakdsh, writing on the same subject, 
observes :— We regret to find that His Highness the Gaeckwar has not yet taken 
steps to get justice done to the poor Dafedar. It is a stigma on the administra- 
tion of the Baroda State that no check has yet been placed upon Fulajirao’s 
repeated misdoings in spite of loud complaints from the public. If innocent 
subjects are thus made to suffer wrongs under the very nose of His Highness, 


we cannot imagine what might be in store for them when His Highness pro- 
ceeds to Europe. | 


54. It isincumbent upon the British Government to inquire into the 


ve present state of affairs prevailing in the P4litana State. 
é Meat 6 na Per gaaaeel The finances of the State are utterly disorganised. 
ion in Palitana State. ’ rr . 
Jain (68), 4th Sept. Lhe Thakor receives Rs, 15,000 annually from the 
Jain community for looking after the safety and 
comfort of the Jain pilgrims to the Shatrunjaya hills, Besides, he enriches 
his coffers by levying all sorts of taxes upon the pilgrims. But the Jains 
receive no protection at his hands to speak of. Nay, they are being 
subjected to wanton harassment and annoyance, Many startling disclosures 
would be made if Government were to institute an independent inquiry 
into the matter. At present the authorities seem to be in the dark about 
the Thakor’s misdoings. But we might inform them that the ‘hakor 
squeezes money from the people by various unjust taxes, that he is on 
terms of intimate friendship with low class people, and that he takes delight. 


in wounding the religious susceptibilities of the Jains by forcibly taking 
possession of their sacred buildings, He has lately resorted to a most shameful 
means of extorting money by demanding presents from the Jain pilgrims and 
by inflicting fines upon them in cases of dispute between them and the subjects 
of his State. ‘The general administration of the State is also in a state of hope- 
less mismanagement. Every petty officer in the State acts as he pleases and 
knows no law but that of his own sweet will.. The Thakor cares more for sensual 
leasures than for the weal of his subjects. He is encouraged in his career of 
igh-handedness and oppression by the consciousness that the Agency Officers 
are ignorant of the true state of affairs in his territory, which is misrepresented 
to them by intriguing persons. : 
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55. We desire to enter a strong protest against the present system of 
recruiting Kamdars for the various talukas in the 

Alleged shortcomings of Mahi Kantha Agency. The Talukdars are steeped in 
the eae a re ogra ignorance and are guided in the selection of their 
the Mahi Kdntha Agency.  Kamdars by their favourites. No doubt the appoint- 
Friend of India (64a), 5th ments require the sanction of the Agency, but that 
Sept. is generally a formal affair. In some of the talukas 
barbers, ascetics and singers have acquired great 


influence over the Talukdars, and the Kamdars who owe their elevation to such 


low-class people can hardly be expected to discharge the duties of their office . 


in an impartial and independent manner. ‘There are several instances in which 

rsons convicted in a court of law and sentenced to pay a fine or to suffer 
imprisonment have been exalted to the position of Kamdars. The higher 
authorities are quite in the dark about the way in which the affairs of the 
various talukas are administered, but much interesting information can be 
rT ifa return of all civil and criminal cases tried by Talukdars is 
called for. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


56. Yesternight the Victoria Theatrical Company gave a performance of 

i, Vicwain heii Gopichand for the benefit of the ensuing session of the 

enemas eels a te Indian National Congress under the patronage of 

aid of the Congress. the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Before the 

Akhbar-i-Souddgar (58), commencement of the play Mr. Balivala, proprietor 

6th Sept.; Bombay Samd- of the Company, made a pithy speech in which he 

Ss extolled Sir Pherozeshah’s public services. Sir 

Pherozeshah wasthen garlanded after which the play 

commenced as usual, [The Bombay Samdchdar publishes a similar report, and 
says that the proceeds of the performance amounted to Rs. 1,500. ] 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secreturiat, Bombay, 15th September 1904. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July, 1904.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly .. — ...) John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 a ee 240 
9 | Dail Telegraph andj Poona ... oie] SU bee «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 
9 Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. * = 
3 | Eastand West ...  ...| Bombay... _,,.) Monthly... —_—...| Behrémji Merwnji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; uP. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal wee| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ,.. bes Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Bombay... ...| Do. ..  .../ K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br&hman ; 37 ‘en 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ... | Do. ..« «| Behramji Merwénji Malabéri; Parsi; 592; 1,000 
India and Champion. me | 7 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. «. oe Monthly .o| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer jee 800 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. | Weekly ... -..| Assanmal Rijhuma]; Hindu (Amil);52 as. 400 
9 | K&thidwdr Times o| Rajkot ... | Datly we a. (Naar 7 Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu) 190 
gar); 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta... ... «| Poona ...  ...| Weekly... _...) Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.; 950 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 30. | 
11 Oriental Review eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee @oe R. S. Rustonji ; PArsi . 35 wait ous ‘cui 400 
12 | Phenix ... ee wo»| Karachi... .o-| Bi-weekly .-| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 oe 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... ooo] Daily — cee -e+/ Hénry Kencheller ; European ; 50 ove ads 250 
and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway Times ... _...| Bombay... _—...) Weekly... _—...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
15 |Sind Gazette .. oe Karachi...  ...| Bi-weekly =...) M. DeP. Webb 2... eee, wee], 500 
16 | Sind Times see Jah. wt he a Ul Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... -e-| Nerotamdas Pranjiwandi4s Shethna: Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. | 
18 | Deshabhakt&® ... «| Baroda... «| Do. «... — ...| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
Brahman); 43. 
19 | Gujaréti ... © 0 — esef Bombay... 4s) DO. cee oes “ay. Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surti) 4,500 
ania); 51. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitra... och UEAE ces ak a a ---| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 RO ea "00 
21 Gujarat Punch ... oe Ahmedabad eoel Do. eee ee+| Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 P eee 625 
v2 | Hindi Punch... _ ...| Bombay ee} Do. ... «ee Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 —,.. 800 
23 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .. . 86 a Daily =.» ---| Jahangir Behramii Marzhb4n ; Parsi; 54 3.| 3,000 
24 | Waiser-i- Hind wii one Do. sae eee Weekly eae eee Fram ji C owas] Mehta > P4rsi ; o4 ee- eee 2,900 
P35) | Kéthidwar News.ee. | PAjkot ... ce ee. oe ---| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 42 ... ‘is oni 400 
26 | Kathidwar Times onal wae... ane ...| Bi-weekly oes yy Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 600 
man) ; 38. 
27 |PrajaBandhu ..  ..., Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... «+ J Pama Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,000 
man 3 ed. : 
28 | Rast Goftar wos = ee| Bombay oe Do. eee oes PAllonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,650 
29 «| Satya Vakta “5 amen «2 go e.| Fortnightly ... ne vor aa ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li} 650 
nia); 39. 
30 | Shri SayAji Vijay ves| DATOS ooo ».| Weekly... »».| Maneklal Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 26.) 4,200 
BL [Suryé Prakésh ... v/ Surat... | Dos we ove] Umodrdim | Nagindas Dfyabhdi; Hindu) 09 
) AnG@Lo-MaxRfral. ( _— . ao 
32 ‘Deen Mitrs see eet Bombay... see| Weekly ... «| Sadd@shiv Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 500 
Dee | " _{Chitedwan Bréhman) 98, 2 2 
3 i Chaleshu .cc... oral ROOT ‘coo. reel. DQ. oes sites man Govind Sipkar; Hindu (Deshastha} 600 
. payen | Bréhman) ; 46, cae : 
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63 | Deshi Mitra ons roe] Surat gout WOOUEET ons ane barge csor te aver ae Hindu (Kf&chis, 4.6. 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 
64 | Din Mani ,,, oes «»+| Broach or out Oe sas re Nathal a Surti; Hindu (K4yasthe 125 
nia); 26. 
65 |Fursal ... oe += eee} Bombay... —_—...| Monthly se Pao Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 45...  ... 795 
66 |GapSup ... ove eet SA bee | Fortnightly  ...| M. C, Ratnwgar & Co. _., fr ose pa 800 
67 | Hitechchhu oe «| Ahmedabad = ..| Weekly ... eos] KAlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravuk Banfa) ; 45, 360 
68 | Jain bas ee sect Os. one ool Dow — ove _ oe <_< Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
UTD i ° 
69 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma »-| Bombay ... uk a ae res] Ratenshaw Frdmji Achdria; Parsi; 29 | 1,000 
70 =| Kaira Vartaman ... ooo) KAITA eee aaa we z Kahandeés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shrivak Bania) ; 56. 
’ 71 oka Mitra eee st Bombay ree eee Bi-weekly ve] 00 10 een 
72 | Mahi K4nthe Gazette ... Sadra ,.. vee] Weck yee sd oes Chhotulal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
' | Brahman); 46, 
73 «| Navedri Prak4sh ... “8 Navewri ,.. ion Ow. ons +e Rustamnji Jimem@spjt Dastur; Parsi ; 56... ei 800 
74 | Nure Elan: ove coe! Bombay ,.. »..| Monthly,,, ‘od Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 ‘a 600 
76 | Ny4yadarshak ... ee Alimedabad __,,,| Fortnightly sis — Rg” ope oper Hindu = ( Visaghrimali 150 
| ; Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
76 | Praja Mitra o00 os Karachi... v»+| Bi-weekly ove) Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brohman) ; 34, 275 
77. «| Praja Pokar oes vow Surat... vo] Weekly ,,. 006] Hormanyi Jammodji; Parsis 45... oe sal 500 
98 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ee Boinbay... sok SR ee ove < ee Mancharain; Hindu (Dasa Banja); 1,000 
iH, 
79 «| Punch Dand io el DOG cas ne oes! — Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 650 
| | 43. 
80 | Samsher Bahddur,.. - Abmedabad .,..| ~Do. ove aul — Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 160 
: | Banta) ; 62. 
81 | Sdnj Vartamin »-| Bombay ,.. coe! Dally — ove veo, Mewors, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Preis; 49. 
(2) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
82 | Sind Vartaman .. soe} KarAchi ,.. veel Weekly ove v| Devkan Devohand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallaiy —... 260 
83 | Stri Bodh... ooo eoe| Bombay ov. »»»| Monthly ere Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 500 
84 | Surat Akhbar a a | Weekly »| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... bs 300 
856 | Svadesh Baodhu ... »»»| Mehudha “a en oe) Anopai Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hissiua (Banja) ; 175 
| 36. 
HINDI. | | 
86 | Pandit... ove 10} Poona eee vos, Weekly ove eee} Govindrao Gangiram Winwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
jari) 5 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 331,' 
87 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Bombay... ie ee | eee »+| Pandit Lajya Renji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar’ 6,200 
| char, | Brihman) ; 39. 
, KANABKSE. 
88 | Digvijaya ... os roe] Godag ove o| Weekly ... on oe mer a Basrimarad ; Hindu 160 
: Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. 
89 | Karnatak Vritta ov | Dhérwar “a ae eee be a) Shivram Mahddev Kbtdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Brdhinan) ; 34. 
(2) carton aa ga 7 im Hoskeri ; Hindu; 
' (Deshasth Brahman) ; o4, : 
Bandhu... net 0, | bee wel Dov oe es] Gururdo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 160 
a0._; Lekh Een | (Deshasth Bratman); 41. | 
91 | Loka Mitra eae os (Dbar-| Dow we ow — ate Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 
war), Li man 5 ' 
99 | BAjahanso.. '  o| Dharwar ot OO ne a gir ig red oe Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 76 
Nada LAAT) § Sle , 
Raniini ... ooo] Godag ces ‘ie ae es ooo) Guurishankar mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
98 Realk . ; Br@hman); 41, : | 
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No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
Marra. | 
94 | Arunodaya coe eof AMER sen soo] WEOKLY cee as — K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
ranman). 
95 | A’rydvart ... ee ee] Dhulia ... a eee eos! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
~ shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman) ; 34. 
96 | Bakul os i .oo| Ratnagiri it ae ue .».| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
97 | Belgaum Samfchér ,..| Belgaum... a an se e-+| Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bré4hman) ;|}300—400 
; 41. 
98 | Bhu‘t as a »+| Bombay Monthly -e-| Anandrao Rdamcohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,600 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 
99 | Bramhodaya ooo =—s_ oe | ROL Apur .».| Weekly ... ...| Nérdyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda| 460 
Bra#bman); 61. 
100 | Chandanshu ie eos| TASgaon ... ae asi | Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. : 
101 | Chandrak4nt see .»| Ohikodi ... .o| DO. eee ‘ee Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
102 Chandrodaya ie »»| Chiplun ... ‘ ae ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 2765 
} Brahman); 40. 
108 | Chikitaak ... ae »»| Belgaum ae .»., Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—7V0 
42. 
104 | Chitragupta ai ot We * as a ee ae eoo| Jagannath Baéldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brdhman) > 38. 
105 | Dakshin Vritta ... .| Kolhdpur ge Se .»o| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chdndra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
106 | Deshakélavartam4n sos] MOL cs ot | DO .| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
107 | Dharma sai it a ae an: <a ay eo| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
108 | Dherwér Vritta ... eoe| Dharwar ot DO . | Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Br4hman) ... 800 
109 | Dnydn S4gar ore eo-| Kolh#pur |: a Se ‘a beens Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
‘ man); 4. 
sae) Hinde Pane. | Ti cD cs i aa Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
rahman); 37- 
111 | Jagadddarsh vee .| Ahmednagar ..| Do. . — ...| Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
pawan Bréhman); 61. 
12 Jagadhitechchhu ... .| Poona ‘a me ee ...| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 
wan Brahman); 74 
113 | Sagateum4ch4r | Thena ... ot a eee ae Tenbek A'b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
114 | Kd) én coe iost POOMR: sis a Do, eee ...| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu] 5,700 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
115 | Kalpataru... ... «| Shol4pur ves] Doe ..6  o| Govind Narayan Kaikade; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
Br@hman); 45. 
116 | Karmanuk 100 vee] POONA... a a ere ,.| Hari Nférdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
Bréhman) ; 37. | 
117 | Keral Koxil ..,  ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ne 3 Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 3,000 
Brdéhman) ; 19. 
118 | Kesari___.., me 15) FOODR is, we| Weekly oo ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hinduj| 14,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
119 | Khfndesh Chitragupta...; Dhulia ... ...|} Do, ...  ...| Bhau Réoji Simdekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 26. ) 
120 | Khdndesh Vaibhav sdal ae po Ge 5” ager ...| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
Br&hman) ; 39. 
121 | Lokamata . oe «=o | Wengurla ws| Do. | Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. 
122 | Muhdrdshtra Vritta oe | DAthra eee on oe ,..| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
123 | Moda Vritta cos tN es | Do. .. «| K&shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 3 
124! Mumbai Punch ... — ...) Kochara’ (Ratn4-| Monthly ws sevees ove 
girl), 
125 | Mumbai Vaibhav »». Bombay... eco] Dally ccs «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
° pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
126 | Mumbai Vaibhav sii iapicicsiggiih A sie ccgal Do. do. eo} 1,259 
127 | Nagar Samfchér... -| Ahmednagar | Do. 1  ..{ Narsappu Abanna; Hinda (Fulmali); 47... 100 
128 | N4sik Vritta .., ooe| Ndsik ,., a. eT ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Bréhman) ; 28. 
129 | Nip4ni Vaibhay ... | Nipani .., ook ee. ee ..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar ; Hindu’ 80 
; 4 mn aeoogr” Bréhman); 50. 
130 | Nydy Sindhu __,,, «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do ... coe — se Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
rahman); 30. | 
131 | Pandhari Bhushan eeo| Pandharpr vo a one Ye ——. Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan! 75 
Br4hman) ; 3 
182 | Pandhari Mitr&’ ... se *Do, eee «| Do, eoe| Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deiat 100 
Brahman) ; 41. 
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Name of Publication, Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — lee 
® Ps 
| caneeteall 
MaritHi—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav ..  +-| Poona ... «..| Weekly... —...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 “al 
Brahman); 85. | iy 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -oo| Jalgaon ... | Do, oe — ,,.| Nar4yan Nardinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
, Brahman) ; 39. . 
135 | Pratod _... oe -«+| Islampur ool Dow ee ove) RAmchondra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 48. 
186 | Réghav Bhushan... a SOOM tn oosl DOs - sve .».| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitraé ooo = oe | M&legaon in ee Me .--|Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
138 | Satya Sadan eee oo] AOE see cent DO, te soe} Loji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
389 | Satya Shodhak ... coe} Ratnagiri ee | ere .| Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
” Brahman) ; 60, 
140 | Shéhu Vajay sa... »-, Kolhépur «| Do. ...  — +e| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 80, 
141 | Sholdpur Samachar eoe| Sholdpur De te »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kém4ti);45 ... 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... --| Shrigonda wi eek ee »-| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 160 
: 43. 
143 | Shri Shahu ove ooo| SAtATA eee ee ae »| Virsan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak ... ro oe 0 eee ol De ow ... Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 160 
BrAéhman); 30. 
145 |Sumant ... «. — ove| Karad oo = 00] “Do, =a. ~—S oe} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
| : tha Brehman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilas a veo} Kolhapur re ie ae .| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
147 | Vidy4rthi... ooo veo} Nandurbar ...| Do, see .| Saddshiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Br&hman) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... veo} (L) Vinavak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ven 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gand Séraswat Brdhinan). 
149 | Vrittasdr ... cen coool Wali ove eo! Weekly ...: .».| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
. pawan Bréthinan) ; ol. 
150 | Vritta Sudha eee eee ‘Sitéra eee oe ie: ee eee) Laxman Vaman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
151 | VydpSri  o. eee eco] FOONB se im De ..| Nana Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 409 
man) ; 38. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... eee} HKarachi,,, -++| Weekly ... «| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam — ov “nae jue Te eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| __,,, . 
66. | ‘ + 
154 | Sind Sudhar eee nee ieee | See ot De - wee KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 : i 
156 | Sookree_... nee ee ee .«-| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 | 
URpo. : i 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «e| Bombay ---| Monthly ..|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000: | 
(Sunni); 32. i | 
157 | Bombay Punch Bahddur | Do. «. «| Weekly we «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 v 
) Muhammadan ; 50. as 
. | hE 
15g |Gura Ghantal Punch o0/ Do. + | Do. .., pov _ i t 
159 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar ve] DO. see 00! Daily see «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 400 Li 
Muhammadan ; [0. iA 
160 | Tejarati Gazette oo soe} Do, ose] Monthly. «».|Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad| —_ 600 | 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deocan 2  — +0/ Poona .., ***| Weekly ws e+} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma ‘an! 200 
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Circula- 


No. Name of Publication, | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
Manra'THI AND Ka'NARESE,| 
162 Chandrika eee eee eos Bagalkot eee Weekly ete | wa6 Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 
MarAtut Anp Urpv. : 
163 | Champevati ase | Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... 0 Krishnarao Trimbakrao er ; Hindu 100 
Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 
164 | Gulbarga Sam&4char »».| Gulbarga (do.) ...| Do. ... .».| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 45. 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
160 |} AbUz | os $6 ...| Bombay... vos} Weekly nee ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 aes és 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the — of the Newspaper in the above 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


List of the Bombay Presidency. 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Official Spelling 


been strictly followed, except that when the short «a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


seen e 


Additions te, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals, 


% 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
ANGLO Mar(rui. 
344 | Dnyan Prakash _..,| Poona -++| Dailyese “ inn 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE, 
45a | A Lua ses eee} Bombay Weekly ..| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza, Christian 600 
(Goanese) ; 32. 
GUJARATI. 
64a | Friend of India .| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ape ae 
70a | Kathidwar Samachar. Do. iat. 1a e0e ~— 
MaRa'THI. 
1474 | Vihari oF .| Bombay .| Fortnightly ...| Balkrishna Narayan Hindu 500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 35, 
1514) Vydpar Samachar _...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha; Hindu} 1,200 


(Marwadi); 30. 


_N.B.—No. 37 has become a weekly since August 190!. No, 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Kditor of No. 71 is the same 
as that of No. 60. The Editor of No. 59 is Dr. Kaliindds Jaikisond4s Desai, B.A., L. M. & S.; Hindu (Lad Pania); 30; and 
the circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased to exist. No. 146 has become a bi-weekly since August 1904, The Editor of No, 124 
is Anandrio Balkrishna Rdngnekar; Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bribman) ; 30 ; and the circulation 1s 250. 
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11 
Politios and the Public Administration. 


1. The origin of human civilisation lies not in strife and division, but in the 
Ethics of ancjent warfare gradual conglomeration of scattered units of mankind 
in India and modern warfare into compact wholes, such as families, villages and 
as waged by the Ohristian nations. The final goal of this gregarious instinct in 
ee oe of ers el man is the federation of mankind into one family or 
caars (118), 13th Sept. brotherhood. When single nations are once formed, 
the next step in human evolution is families of nations and the culmination of 
these ina simple federation of mankind. When men begin to combine in 
groups, strife and disunion do not, of course, come to an end, but their direction 
is changed and their severity mitigated. Even when we have now arrived at the 
stage of a few large groups of different branches of the human race, struggle 
and strife have not ceased. When different families are on the point of combin- 
ing to form a village, they arrive at a compromise among themselves, the more 
powerful among them in point of courage and physical endurance naturally 
assuming a position of superiority and lending their support to the weaker fami- 
lies that consent to live under their protection. Similarly,a number of villages 
become, in course of time and as a result of some amicable and equitable com- 
promise, united as countries or nations. If a similar spirit of compromise: were 
to pervade the dealings of large federations of nations, the union of mankind in 
a single brotherhood will be accelerated. The more powerful groups of nations 
like the Teutonic or the Slavonic should not endeavour to exterminate or enslave 
their weaker rivals, but establish a mild ascendency over them and leave them 
at liberty to develop their faculties. Some European writers boastfully assert 
that the civilisation of mankind is now progressing apace, and that -the fierce 
strife and anarchy of old have become things of the past. But they should bear 
in mind that the only change which has come over mankind is that the strife and 
quarrel is now between mations, whereas formerly it raged between individuals. 
When a strong nation comes into contact with a weaker one, the former offers to 
it the alternative of slavery or extinction. But such conduct is opposed both to 
the dictates of morality and Christianity. It is unjust to force others to trade 
with you, to embrace your religion or to submit toa particular system of instruc- 
tion. If it be said that these are the inevitable characteristics of warfare bet ween 
nations, we reply that the Indian epics disclose a different state of things. Empires 
existed in those days, too, and the Pandavas were successful in establishing their 
sovereignty over all contemporary rulers, but the latter were never deprived 
of their independence. Only they were obliged to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Pandavas. <A different state of things prevails in these days, at least in 
respect of the treatment accorded by Christian nations to countries lying 
outside the pale of Christendom, Inthe British Empire, for example, 30 
crores of people are kept in a state of politicai bondage, The ethics of ancient 
warfare were thus certainly nobler than those regulating the warfare of modern 
times. Indeed, it is difficult to find a fitting parallel to such warfare in the 
affairs of life. It is worse than such gigantic predatory expeditions as of 
Tamerlane or Nadir Shah, which quickly came to anend, In thesedays the 
conqueror intrudes into another’s house and slowly usurps supremacy there, 
He resists opposition by going to the extreme of murder. He plunders 
systematically all the wealth found in the house and forces the owners to 
serve him in a menial capacity. ‘lhe most curious part of the affair is that 
people professing the exalted principles of Christianity are guiity of such conduct. 
It is meet that they Should abide by the advice of Count Tolstoy to some 
extent at least. It may not be a to abide by it completely, but that 
does not mean that the principles of morality should be cast to the winds in 
modern warfare. We shall show in a subsequent article how far they may be 
followed in the warfare of the present day. 


2. A correspondent writes to the Aal:—Do those human monsters who 
aspire to aggrandise their dominions by means of 

Exhortation to aggres- conquestand usurpation ever think of the iniquity 
sive nations of the earth to of their acts? If they think that the countries they 
TT a conquer stand in need of their assistance, they are 
| entirely mistaken. How can those who are in the 
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enjoyment of the celestial bliss of national independence feel a desire for being 
conquered by others? Conquest of other countries by a powerful nation is. 
thus most reprehensible, and the conquerors ought to be ashamed of their acts. 
Nature has placed barriers between different countries in the sbape of rivers 
and inountains, but the conquerors do not heed them in their lust of conquest ? 
Have the weaker nations ever sinned against their powerful and aggressive 
neighbours? Are they guilty of acts of raid in their neighbour’s territory P- 

~Why, then, should the powerful nations seek to make their weaker neighbours 
their slaves? It is meet that they should curb their selfish and aggrandising 
greed, They will one day come to know the folly of their ways. What glory can 
there be in killing one’s fellow-creatures? Isit nota grave sin in the eyes of 
God that man should aspire to domineer over his brethren? It is unlikely 
that the conquered races will endure the insult of alien domination for ever. 
‘Like an injured snake they are sure to turn against their conquerors one day, 
Other powerful nations will aid them in the work ofrevenge, The conscience 
of the conquerors themselves will also one day be roused and prick them with 
its sharp stings, Surely, a despot stung by his own conscience isa truly 
pitiable sight. 


38. A correspondent of the Gujardti, under the nom-de-plume of Somaji 

bin Gomaji, writes as follows in the course of the first. 

An exhortation to the ofa series of articles on “Self-sacrifice or Heroism ”’ :— 
apa br veh lesson from = Indians! You are pondering day and night how to 
Gujarati (19), 11th Sept. bring about the regeneration of your country and the 

_ preservation of your nationality. Your buoyant 

imagination clutches again and again at new plans for attaining your goal, and 
when these break down in actual trial you are plunged in deep despair. But 
you do not go in search of fresh paths leading to victory, Lend your ears, 
therefore, to the story of the little Jap which I mean to narrate for your 
edification. You have started the Congress in order to weld the Aryans into. 
a homogeneous nation. You hold Conferences and make long-winded speeches 
in the hope of gaining political privileges, You calumniate your social] system 
and attribute to it the present down-trodden condition of your country. Your 
baneful social customs may be partly responsible for your country’s decline, but 
have you ever turned your attention to the causa causans of the present state of 
things—want of self-sacrifice, of heroism, of the spirit of dedicating one’s 
life to one’s motherland ? Ye Aryans! read and meditate upon the history 
of the Land of the Rising Sun and find therein the key to a nation’s greatness.. 
Where is the use of vainly prattling about your past glories? How can you 
rise so long as the limit of your ambition is to see your name in the 
Honours Gazette? Itisthe love of ego thatis at the root of our present 
miseries. Blot the ego out of existence, let it be supplanted by a sentiment 
of common nationality and your rise will be assured. Reflect upon the present 
condition of your country. ‘The people are split up into multifarious castes 
and creeds, each pursuing its separate aims and ideals witbin its own narrow 
sphere, Unity exists nowhere. The Deccanis have not forgotten the glories. 
of the Peshwas; the Rajputs delight in the achievements of their own ancestry ; 
the Sikhs fondly turn their memories to Guru Govind; the Muhammadans 
boast of their having once swayed the destinies of India; and the Parsis. 
stretch their imagination far back to the palmy days of the Persian Empire, 
when their renowned heroes brought to their feet the mighty ruler of Turan. . 
To accentuate the fissiparcus tendencies of the Indian secial system, societies 
and associations daily spring into existence like mushrooms, each pursuing 
its paltry and sectional aims, thus rendering the prospect of a common 
nationality remoter than ever. O Indians! for years you have been encaged 
like prisoners and have quietly endured the blows inflicted upon you. You 
have never bestowed a moment’s thought upon your dependent condition. You 
_ exult over your past glories, but do not attempt to discover the causes which 
have sunk you to the depths of degradation. You take care only of your 
own self and leave others to take care of your country. When the 
Muhammadans overran India, your progenitors persuaded themselves that 
the duty of resisting their invasion devolved upon the Kshatriyas and so 
left the enemies to pursue their career of destruction unmolested. What 
matters it to you if other native kingdoms in your neighbourhood are swept 
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away? Why should the Gujarati pine over the woes of the Bengali or 


the Mahratta bewail the hard lot of the Gujarati? Such ideas have struck 
deep root in your minds, but think of the miseries that have followed in 
their train. If your ancestors had presented a united front against foreign 
invaders, you would not to-day have been grovelling in dependence and misery. 
Your selfishness has made cowards of you. Let alone the wielding of arms, 
you are so timid that you fly miles away at the sight ofa tiny insect. 
You are not at present living under a state of things such as is described in 


the proverb “ Chaotic rule and riots in broad daylight.”” Nay, you have to - 


walk on the edge of a sharp sword in your efforts to attain victory. ‘The 
progress of Japan has absorbed at present the attention of everyone in this 
country. Have you ever earnestly thought why Japan, which was an in- 
significant country only half a century ago, has to-day been able to crush 
the Cossacks like flies and to make mighty Kngland tremble at her name. 
If you happen to have thought over the subject, you have at least not translated 
your thoughts into action, and if you have ever thought of acting, the conscious- 
ness of your helplessness has plunged you in despair like the ox that wallows in 
the mire. You have forgotten the maxim that heaven helps those who help 
themselves. Be ready to make heavy sacrifices for your country’s regeneration. 
Down with all false notions, mistaken pride, superstitions and useless restrictions. 
Herein lies the path of your victory. With these prefatory remarks I proceed 
to narrate the story of the rise of Japan. Listen to it in a spirit of sympathy. 
My business is to recite the story, yours to draw the moral from it. If 
you get at its pith and marrow, your happiness is assured; but if you are 
content with the empty husk, you will roll in misery, 


4. ‘The Blue-book recently published on the subject of the position 
Indians in South Africa ©! British Indians in the Transvaal is indeed most dis- 
and the alleged ‘shameless @greeable reading. We have risen from a perusal of 
chicanery of Englishmen, it with a feeling of considerably diminished respect 
an oe : yritaad ame for British statesmanship and British political morality. 
(23) 17th Sept., Eng. cols.  L¢ seems asif the Mammon of Unrighteousness was 
daily coiling round the average Britisher with the 
strength and tenacity of the boa constrictor. And it is to be deplored that 
the nation, once so distinguished for its manliness and courage to put down with 
a strong arm all attempts at lust and pelf, at barefaced chicanery and shameless 
political intrigues, should now be so weak and effeminate as to be unable to 
raise its little finger to check the unscrupulous and most lawless of their race 
who have spread themsekves in South Africa and elsewhere.......... Only 
the other day Mr. Stead—that god-fearing Englishman—gave a gruesome 
account of the character the British nation had obtained in the ‘Transvaal 
where he had sojourned awhile to learn fhe truth touching the pledges 
and promises made by the British Government tothe Boers during 
the war. Seven different pledges were given, says Mr. Stead, but not 
one of them was kept. Hach one was shamelessly cast away to the 
winds as if promises and pledges were really meant to be written in water. 
Honesty was the best policy. Had the English rulers in South Africa kept their 
honesty ? That was the question of questions which Mr. Stead sought to investi- 
gate. He asked the most unbiased and the most disinterested whether the 
Englishman had kept his pledged word to the people of the Transvaal 
whose property he had ruthlessly destroyed. He came to the conclusion 
after a fair and impartial investigation that he had not. He is constrained to con- 
fess witha heavy heart and deep regret that the Englishman in the Transvaal had 
shatiered the British reputation for honesty. More: that in the bargain he has 
earned the fame for being a barefaced liar. ‘The strong adjectives are not ours, 
but Mr. Stead’s.......... We are constrained to observe; and we observe 
it with extreme pain, that the same impression is conveyed to our mind 
by a perusal of the reply which sir Arthur Lawley and Viscount 
Milner have given to the Colonial Minister in their respective replies 
dated 13th April and 27th May 1904, More: thatthe impression has 
in no way been mitigated by the final despatch of Mr, Lyttleton 
bearing date 20th July last. We commend to every right-minded person, 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, a careful perusal of the correspondence which 
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is embodied in the Transvaal Blue-book in order to judge for himself how far 
our own judgment on this matter is correct. There is such a subtle virus of 
mendacity running through every line of Sir Alfred Lawley’s letter that we 
are astonished that it could be read in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
with anything but a sense of shame and humiliation.......... We only cull 
one sentence from the entire despatch to inform our readers of. the base, 
unworthy, un-British sentiment which is its characteristic feature. . Here is 
. what the precious representative of the British nation says why the Indian 
should be ousted from the Transvaal. ‘South: Africais oneof the countries 
inhabitable alike by Europeans and Asiatics, and it is difficult to conceive any 
question at the present moment more momentous than the struggle between 
East and West for the inheritance of these semi-vacant territories.......... 
We want the Indian coolie to slave for us. We want to import him on our 
own terms, and not on the humane terms which the Government of India 
suggests....... We hate him because he is a coloured man in the first instance, 
and in the second place because he will outrival us in our calling.’ ‘This in 
substance is what the white in the Transvaal says. This is what Sir Alfred Lawley 
openly endorses. This is what Viscount Milner emphasizes in his own despatch, 
albeit notin such barefaced language as that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Transvaal, and this is the proposal to which His Majesty’s Colonial Minister in 
Downing Street gives his sanction virtually, though that sanction is somewhat 
hedged in by qualifications which practically mean next to nothing. Meanwhile 
the Indian in the Transvaal remains in an infinitely worse position than he was. 
under the Government of President Kruger. The long and short of the matter 
is that England has grown so weak that she is powerless to raise her 
little finger and’ put an end to the apparant lawlessness of the sirong 
men in her Colonies.......... This is to us a transparent sign of the decline and 
fall of England.’’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed in writing on the same subject 
discerns signs that British public opinion is slowly coming round to the side 
of the aggrieved party, and hopes that in course of time the Indians in 
the Transvaal would obtain redress from Parliament. | 


5. ‘When Lhassa was reached by the Pecksniffian mission somebod 
7 — screamed aloud that the purda of the, East had been 
The Tibet expedition. uplifted, and that the mystery touching Tibet would 


iserei-Hind (24), 11th 
rey te pit ee) be immediately revealed. The cry was soon taken up 


the people. It is gradually fading into oblivion, while the reality of the 
difficulties attending its return march to Sikkim looms larger and larger in the - 
eyes of the two Chiefs of the mission. The vaeant hours are occupied in sight- 
seeing and describing in glowing colours the physical beauties of Lhassa, 
That may be an excellent pastime during the enforced holidays of the mission. 
But none is impressed either by the artfully contrived news or by the still 
more artfully contrived narrative of the environments, and strategic position, 
if you please, of the Sacred City which laughs at the mystery supposed to 
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have been unveiled. What we are told is that the heroes of this bootless 
mission are anxious to start on their return journey by the end of the current 
month, provided they can bring with them their great booty—the Treaty of 
Commerce and Reciprocal Amity.......... It has been loudly asserted that the 
mission was undertaken with a full sense of the serious ‘responsibility ' 
involved init. May we inquire if ever those ‘responsible’ will be placed 
before the tribunal of Public Justice and called upon to vindicate their action ? 
Or is it after all the old fiction of responsibility which is no responsibility at all, 
but an act of unmitigated and irresponsible dictatorship? News has now 
reached that the treaty is signed. Sothe ‘scuttle’ will soon begin.” 


6. The cessation of hostilities in Tibet must be welcomed, but we cannot 
Bombay Sambehér (60) help confessing to a feeling of uneasiness at the 
13th Sept.” ’ sequel of the mission. We find it hard to persuade 
ourselves that the mission has succeeded in accom- 
plishing its object, Our misgivings are not prompted by idle fears, but are 
based on three solid reasons. In the first place, the terms of Colonel Young- 
husband’s treaty have been kept strictly confidential. Now, if the treaty as 
proclaimed by responsible authorities, both here and at home, is a purely 
commercial one, and does not affect the internal administration of Tibet, 
how can this secrecy be justified? May we not infer from this that it contains 
clauses which are likely to stultify the protestations of the Home Government, 
or to provoke the resentment of other European Powers. Secondly, Colonel 
Younghusband has announced that a British Resident will be posted at Lhassa, 
So the Home Government’s assurance that it was not intended to station 
a Resident in Tibet has turned out to be a fib invented for the moment with 
a view to soothe public indignation against the unrighteous and aggressive 
policy of the Indian Government. Another reason for our misgivings is the 
absence of the Dalai Lama from Tibet. What if he returns to his capital 
as soon as the back of the mission is turned upon Tibet? For aught we know, 
he might repudiate the terms of the treaty which has been signed without 
his permission and knowledge, and which, perhaps, encroaches upon his political 
independence. Will another expedition be in that event sent to Tibet to 
bring him to a better frame of mind? All things considered, we do not 
think the present treaty brings us to the end of the Tibetan imbroglio. If 
anything, our difficulties in that hoary country may be said to have just 
begun. 


7. “Our Madras friends are first in the field to protest in public meeting 
against the proposal to saddle India with the entire net 

Indian Spectator (6), 17th cost of the Tibet expedition. The protest is even now 
Sept, not too late, though Sir M. M. Bhownaggree’s hands 
would have been strengthened if it had been made 
earlier ; for in the first place we do not at prasent know what indemnity the 
Tibetans will be made to pey and how much the net cost will amount to; and 
secondly, the British Exchequer, if Parliament so chooses, can make a con- 
tribution at any time. The meeting resolved to submit a memorial to 
Parliament that India might be relieved of the whole, or a substantial portion, 
of the expenses of the expedition. If we do not admit the Justice of the 
undertaking, we should refuse to be participators in the guilt by paying a 
single rupee of the cost. ‘But if we waive the moral aspect of the expedition 
and throw the cost on those who are expected to derive the benefit, then we 
may consent to pay a portion commensurate with our fraction of the benefit. 
Mr, Brodritk’s reason to throw the whole burden upon India is that according 
to the Welby Commission India must be treated as having a substantial interest in 
an expedition sent toan adjoining country and is not therefore entitled to 
any contribution from England......... Our commercial interests in Tibet 
cannot be greater than those of Great Britain merely because we are nearer ; 
and again, as Sir M. M. Bhownaggree pointed out, if the object of an 
expedition be to maintain British prestige in the East, and not to avert 
a direct and threatened danger to India, Great Britain must be sup- 
posed to have a more substantial interest than we. The question of contri- 
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bution, therefore, hinges upon the inquiry whether the expedition was 
undertaken in the interests of Imperial expansion, or of Imperial defence of. 
British trade, or of Indian trade. The terms of the treaty are not yet 
made public. It appears that the Tibetans objected to the indemnity asked 
for as being too heavy. Though it may be too heavy in proportion to the 
resources of their country, it may not be heavy enough to relieve the Indian 
‘Exchequer of a substantial portion of the expenses of the expedition. We 
may, therefore, have to ask for the contribution not merely asa matter of 
principle, but of justice and necessary help.” 


8. Every action of Government on or beyond the frontiers of India is 
presumed to be actuated by a desire to advance the 
- oo, ro, imterests of India. The Tibet mission was despatched 
a Pritta (123), 1th from the same laudable motive. The expenses of 
the mission are likely to mount to a considerable 
figure owing to the high prices of food-grains in Tibet and the reckless waste 
of money by the civil head of the mission in distributing largesses among the 
Tibetan poor. Poor India will have to bear the entire burden as the undertaking 
is solely intended to benefit her trade. India’s trade has no doubt flourished 
wonderfully ever sinve the advent of British rule, but what has India gained 
in return for the crores of rupees drained to England? She has purchased with 
that fabulous price her own destitution. India’s exchange of her wealth for 
poverty isno doubt an advantageous bargain for her, and she may count upon 
its continuance in the future. As soon as Lord Curzon resumes the reins of 
Indian Viceroyalty, a mission will be despatched to Persia in India’s interests, 


9. There is a controversy among missionaries as to whether Christianity 
Alleged unifying influences 18 making progress in India. Some despair that. 
tending to weld the Indians it would ever take firm root in India, while others are 
nto a homogeneous nation. ganguine of its success. It is very difficult to say 
Kal (114), 9th Sept. which party is in the right. But those who have 
not yet despaired of the spread of Christianity in this country are using 
every means for the propagation of their faith. One of them is of opinion 
that Christianity should be the universal religion in India, if the British rule 
in this country is to last for ever. He further asserts that the most effectual 
means of arresting the agitation of the Indians for political independence 
is to convert them to Christianity. Now, from the point of view of Christians 
it may be a very good thing that the Indians should embrace Christianity. 
But how can the latter be of the same opinion? Why should they forsake their 
own religion in order that the foundations of the British rule in India might 
be rendered more secure? What do they lose if it does not last? What is. 
there in British rule that they should value it so highly and sacrifice at its altar 
their own religion, which secures to them heavenly as well as earthly bliss? 
Who will like to remain ina state of bondage and servitude or havea craving for 
the miseries of hell P To live under an alien yoke is like enduring the torments 
of death all the days of our lives. Who can then desire such a state spontaneously ? 
But the present circumstances of the country render it necessary for us to live 
under the protection of the British, The world is now like a howling wilderness, 
The mighty Kuropean nations are the savage and ferocious beasts roaming at. 
random therein, while modern weapons of warfare constitute their claws and | 
teeth. In consequence of the earth being overrun by these dangerous beasts 
of prey, weak and innocent animals in the forest of this world find it very 
difficult to protect themselves from their clutches. India, China, Manchuria, 
Korea, Tibet, Persia, Afgbanistan, Siam, Somaliland, South Africa, East A frica,. 
Morocco, Columbia, Philippine Islands, Ireland and Bulgaria are in the position 
of such weak and innocent creatures. Let it not bo thought that in comparing 
the powerful nations of Europe to beasts,of prey we have coined a new 
“metaphor. These very nations have adopted the names of particular wild 
beasts as suited to their own temperaments. Thus Russia delights to call 
herself a bear, while the British lion with forepaws raised, claws thrust out,. 
main erect and blood-shot eyes is ever on the alert to strike at any vulnerable 
spot. As these wild beasts are at present terrorising the earth, weak nations are: 
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obliged to seek temporary shelter in some thorny hedge. England is such a 
thorny hedge chosen by India for temporary refuge. Shecan have no liking to 
be bled by the brambles of this hedge, though she will not forsake its shelter 
for the present. Inshort, the liking of the Indians for British rule is only 
relative and can never be so deep as to induce them to forsake their own religion. 
The Indians have two empires before their eyes, viz., (1) the British Empire in 
India, (2) the empire in heaven which they hope to attain hereafter by conduct- 
ing themselves in this world according t., the dictates of their religion. Which 
of these two empires will they choose—that which entails servitude and in- 
dignity upoa them, or that which leads to glory and. independence? Ara the 
people cf India so thoughtless as to forego a splendid heavenly heritage in 
order tha’ a contemptible carthly empire should last? Even if these earthly 
empires like that of the British were to be preserved with great pains, 
how long can they endure? Ifow long will these fabrics, built on rivers 
of blood, remain standirg without being washed away? What empires have 
endured on the earth in the past so as to justify the hope that the British 
Empire will last? ‘These figures of cowdung must fall to pieces some day. 
How long will Empires and ships that have sprung a leak last ? They must go 
to the bottom. How can the existence of these wretched Empires, based on 
high-handedness and foredoomed to crumble into decay, be prolonged by 
making other people forsake their faith ? Such Empires, however sound 
they might seem outwardly, are destined to go to the bottom of the ocean of 
Divine anger. Isit not then ridiculous to endeavour to prop up by injustice that 
which cannot endure by Just means? Even the kingdom of the pious Dharma 
crumbled into decay. Howcean the British Empire, which the missionaries strive 
to prop up by the impious device of making others lose their religion, be expected 
then to last? In short, an earthiy empize is nevor destined to endura for ever. 
Who will care for a wretched earthly empire, when the prospect of securing 
the abiding and eternal empire of heaven is in sight? ‘The missionaries, who 
hope to secure the permanence of the British Empire in India by making the 
Indians forsake their religion, must be insane, The Indians have not certainly 
become such fools, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the British, as to forsake 
their religion in order that the fetters of servitude round their feet may be 
made more tight. nglishmen are in the habit of telling the lie that when there 
is one universal religion in India the country will prosper quickly. That 
religion they say should be Christianity. In other words, they argue fallaci- 
ously that India would make rapid strides in civilization if the Indians were 
to embrace Christianity. But unity of religion and national regeneration havo 
no connection with each other, A writer in /ndia has shown clearly that unity of 
language and religion is by no means essential to the making ofa nation, In 
Switzerland there are three languages and still the Swiss have never been 
backward to unite for securing their independence. The Belgians have become 
independent, though4wo languages are spoken in their country. If the people 
of any country are to be welded into a homogeneous whole, their hearts must be 
united. In India there is a diversity of languages, but the language of the 
heart is the same in Bengal asin Madras, The Bengali can understand the 
sentiments of the Madrasi and vice versd, though they cannot understand each 
other’s language. What is wanted is that we should understand one anothe’r 
hearts, ‘Ibe same consideration applies to caste and religioa. The writer in 
India remarks that tLere are diversities of religion and nationality 
in many countries of Europe and America, In France, for instance, there are 
a number of religious sects; so also in Germany and other countries. Why 
should then the progress of India be impeded because there, are many castes and 
religions in India? ‘I'he Indians complain that such diversities are obstacles 
to their progress, but foreigners assert that there are more influences tendings 
to make the 30 crores of Indians united than are to be found any where else 
in the world. Unity of language, religion and caste would have, of course, 
been most welcome, but there are other influences which are by no 
means inadequate to produce a unity of hearts among the people of 
India, First, the people of India feel to-day that they are ths children 
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of the same fatherland. The tie of affection which unites them to the country 
of their birth isa most potent factor to weld them together, Another very 
ecg on cause tending to bring about unity among them is that all of them alike 
ave to endure the same miseries under the British rule. The thought of 
their own future condition, and of the future condition of their country if 
their yresent miseries continue, is ever present to their minds and does not 
allow them to sleep even at the dead of night, when they should be buried 
~ in quiet slumber. The unifying power possessed by this common thought 
can never be equalled by the unifying influence of a common language. 
The beautiful picture, of the future rise of the country, which a reflection 
upon its circumstances brings before every mind, and the hopes that are 
thereby aroused are influences of such potency that the unifying influence of 
a common religion can never be compared with it. When the Indians can 
thus claim unity in point of the country of their birth, the miseries and fears 
they are subject to and the hopes they all alike share, why should they be 
pessimistic about their union? What is: there ina unity of language, 
religion and caste? When there are particles of explosive gunpowder 
in the heart, the sparks of a common fatherland, a common sorrow, a 
common fear and a common hope are more than enough; but where 
vitality is wholly absent, a community of caste, language and religion 
can be of no avail, If the Indians are incapable of uniting in order 
to alleviate the manifold miseries of their fatherland in spite of the 
potent unifying influences mentioned above, mere acceptance on their part of 
a common language cr a common faith will be of little use. If they all begin 
to speak English and give up their separate dialects, they will only give an 
impetus to the business of English book-sellers, So also with respect to caste 
and religion. Unity of language, religion and caste among Indians can only 
tend to make the British Empire in this country’permanent. It cannot ensure 
the permanence of our own hapiness. 


10, The Hindu Panch publishes some verses on the present condition of India 

of which the following isthe purport :—The Mahratta 

Alleged degraded condition Empire has gone to ruin and we have fallen upon 
of a hard times at present. ‘The british are draining away 
indu Panch (110), 14th : pa yaeaeie ere 
Sept. our money to England. ‘The Empire of Shivaji is 
gone and the rule of the Peshwas is no more, Wise 

statesmen Jike Nana Fadnavis are seen no more, while the Scindia, the Holkar 
and the Gaekwar have been humbled by the British. . The sun of India’s glory 
set with Shivaji. The English are wonderfully crafty: they impart education to 
the people, who make excellent progress therein, but the higher appointments 
are reserved for the whites, Justice is a wonderful farce, as wrong parties are 
 eompee Our rulers do not accept bribes, and pretend to be very upright, 
ut require petitions to be stamped. ‘I'rade is ruined. on account of the 
introduction of railways, and the humble cartman is reduced to penury, 
Mohurs and other golden coins have been replaced by currency notes. Metal 
coins will go to London and currency notes will be left behind in India. The 
specialisation of the administration into wultifarious departments is found to 
be most annoying to the people. Bankers, merchants and Government are all 
ruining the poor cultivator. Tax after tax is being levied, and every one is 
humbled. Government give handsome salaries to their employés, but nobody 
is seen to prosper on that account. Racial. animosities have increased, and 
nobody has any regard for the country. Our people do not realise that they 
are all sons of the same mother-country—India, 


11. One of our Bombay contemporaries writes :—‘‘ On Monday before last 

a Muhammadan slaughtered a cow in the Khoja 

Cow slaughter in India and ~=Moholla with the permission of the Superintendent of 
the, clleged duty of the Municipal Markets, Bombay. Two or three days 
indus to pot a stop to it. laine thi d h hlic WwW 
Arunodaya ({4), llth ater this news spread among the public, e 
Sept. understand that the Commissioner of Police could 


have prevented the slaughter if the matter had 
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been reported to him in time, It dangerous to invest the Superintendent 
of Municipal Markets with such powers, and immediate action is necessary 
to remedy this anomaly. We hope the leaders of the Hindu community 
will approach Government and get the matter finally settled. Our Muham- 
madan brethren would also do well to prevent the creation of ill-fecling among 
Hindus by doing anything calculated to injure their religious susceptibilities.” 
We cannot well understand why our contemporary should be so much exercised, 
as he evidently seems to be, over the slaughter of a single cow. It is 
true that killing a cow is a grave sin, It is also agreed on all hands that the 
Hindus regard the cow as a very sacred animal: nay, they even deify her, 
and it cannot be denied that they are likely to take offence at seeing a cow 
slaughtered by Mubammadans. It is often proclaimed that the British rule 
is a rule strictly regulated by law, and anything not prohibited by law can be 
performed by any one with immunity. There was no legal irregularity in 
the above case, as the cow was slaughtered with the permission of the Super- 
intendent of Markets, who by law is authorized to grant such permission. 
What is there, then, in this for the Hindus to take offence at? But even if 
there had been a violation of law inthe above case, it is not usual with the 
Hindus to take offence at such things. What, then, does our contemporary 
mean by exhorting the leaders of the Hindu community to get the matter 
settled? Perhaps what he means is that they should secure the prohibition 
of the slaughter of cows in the city in future. But will this put an end to 
the slaughter of cows altogether? Slaughter of kine has been going on through- 
out the country. No less than 875 cows are daily butchered, and nearly 75 
lakhs of cows have till now been slaughtered under the British rule. In these 
circumstances we cannot understand the zeal displayed by our contemporary in 
exhorting the leaders of the Hindu community to get the matter finally settled, 
An attempt to prevent the slaughter of a stray cow in a particular loculity, 
when 375 cows are daily butchered elsewhere, is as futile as the attempt to drive 
back the Atlantic with a mop. Have we Hindus no eyes to see the slaughter of 
kine daily going on at Bandra, a place not very far off from Bombay? It 
is in our Opinion more imperative to get the enormous slaughter of kine 
that is daily going on in the country stopped by every possible means 
than to approach the Commissioner of Police to prevent the slaughter of a 
stray cow in a particular part of the City of Bombay. 


12. A correspondent writes to the Kdl as follows :—Since the time I 
fe notified my intention of travelling through the 
Alleged desirability of Mahdrdshtra with the object of establishing a trading 


ee ae — association of Brahmins, I have been asked by 


Kal (114), 16th Sept. several persons to explain the. necessity of my 
project and the way in which I mean to realize 


it. I therefore send you the following for publication in your columns:— . 


The country where the system of four castes prevails is called Ary4varta (India). 
It belongs to the Kshatriyas, whose duty consequently itis to assert their 
sovereignty over it against all comers. The trade and agriculture of the country 
pertain legitimately tothe Vaishyas. It is their duty to cultivate the land for 
the subsistence of the population and to keep the trade of the country into their 
hands. So long as Kshatriyas and Vaishyas did not fail in their legitimate duties, 
India enjoyed abundance and prosperity, But at the present day these two 
castes have totally become extinct in India, Their extinction in this Iron Age 
was prophesied by our ancient Rishis, but it was difficult to believe in the 
prophecy. it has now come true, however, and the so-called Khsatriyas and 
Vaishyas, who do exist at the present day, have fallen completely from their 
ancient ideals. The former are spending their energies to the detriment of 
the people, while sordid greed has seized hold of the latter. Should the 
Indians, under these circumstances, despair of enjoying abundance and pro- 
sperity as in olden days? No; it is their duty to find out some means whereby 
the country might yet be made prosperous. Brahmins form the highest caste 
and can experience no difficulty whatever in successfully imitating the functions 
of the lower castes. But they have now taken up service, which is the function 
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of the Sudras, They should rather becom@raders in order to promote the good 
of the country. We occasionally find a few Brahmins at the present day who 
have adopted a commercial career. But the ideal they have set before them- 
selves is not very high. They merely compete with other traders and reduce 
their gains. They should follow the occupation of traders more with a view to 
promote the national welfare than to secure profit for themselves. Just now the 
trade of the country benefits the foreigner. ‘The object of the trading association 
of Brahmins which I wish to establish will mainly be to give such a turn to the 
country’s trade that it will primarily benefit the people of this country and not 
foreigners as at present. What the Indian National Congress is attempting in 
the field of politics, viz., to regain, at least partially, the political supremacy over 
the country to the people themselves, the trading association of Brahmins should 
seek to accomplish in the field of trade. The promotion of indigenous industries 
so as to provide new openings to the Indians to maintain themselves should be 
the first aim of such an association. When the association is brought into 
existence, I shall explain more fully how it will be advantageous to the country 
by turning the balance of trade in India’s favour. 


13, The creation of the new office of Sanitary Commissioner under the 
The new office of Sanitary Government of India will meet a long-felt need in the 
Commissioner under the Gov- sanitary administration of the country. The incum- 
ernment of India. bent of the new office will act as an expert adviser 
1 ear Boudagar (8), to the Government of India in sanitary matters, and if 
— he is a really capable and energetic man we may look 
forward to the early carrying out of many sanitary reforms which the country 
urgently needs. We understand that it is under contemplation to fill the 
appointment from the ranks of the Indian Medical Service. We strongly depre- 
cate such a proposal. ‘The best course for Government is to import a competent 
sanitary expert direct from England to cope with the arduous duties attaching 
to the new office. The usefulness of the newly created department will depend 
to a large extent upon the personal ability and initiative of its head, and Govern- 
ment should, therefore, exercise the greatest possible care and discrimination in 
filling the post. 


14, We heartily welcome Lord Lamington’s assurance to the Ahmednagar 
Municipality to recommend the Government of India 
His Excellency Lord to relieve that body of a ‘portion of its plague expen- 
a, ah at Ahmednagar. diture, It is to be hoped that His Excellency will 
ombay Samachar (6), Pager eS gee 
12th Sept. accord similar liberal treatment to other Municipalities 
in the Presidency whose finances, too, have been 
sorely crippled owing to plague charges. His Excellency’s response to the 
Municipality’s request for pecuniary help in connection with the new water- 
works scheme was also encouraging and must evoke the gratitude of the public 
of Ahmednagar. In the course of his speech His Excellency partially fore- 
shadowed the policy proposed to be adopted by his Government in the event 
of a famine overtaking this Presidency. His Excellency’s statement on the 
subject was reassuring, but his exhortation to the agriculturists to rely as far 
as possible upon their own resources instead of upon Government help be- 
speaks an imperfect acquaintance with the character and traditions of the 
rayats in this Presidency. It is, we believe, recognised by all impartial 
obs:rvers that the Indian rayat is endowed with a stern sense of manliness and 
independence, and that if he seeks Government help during a period of famine, 
he does so only in the last resort when he has exhausted his private resources 
and stands face to face with starvation. A closer insight into the ways and 
habits of the agriculturists will, we are sure, enable His Excellency to revise 
his first im pressions as to their spirit of self-help and self-reliance. 


15. Lord Lamington paid a visit ‘to’ Ahmednagar on the 6th instant. 
} There was as usual a plethora of addresses presented to 

118 ) ] § * e . * e * 
ae ee His Excellency. ‘The local Municipality pointed out 
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the financial straits to which it had been reduced on account of plague charges 
and expressed the hope that Government would come to its rescue, The Governor 
gave a conditional and somewhat evasive reply to this demand for pecuniary 
assistance. His Excellency complimented the Municipal Councillors upon 
the statement made in the concluding paragraph of their address that they 
had no desire to make any complaint and that their attitude was. neither 
despondent nor pessimistic. The Governor told them that such an attitude on 
their part would encourage them in facing misfortunes and also give them 
strength to work. We fail to see how such unadulterated flattery of Govern- 
ment by the people is calculated to enable the latter to fight with natural 
calamities. His Excellency will also do well to remember that the senti- 
ments expressed in a conventional Municipal address, from which all unpleasant 


words are eschewed out of deference to social etiquette, afford no clue to 


the real condition of the people, His Excellency advised the people to depend 
upon their own efforts and to lay by something in prosperous seasons in order 
to cope with times of distress instead of looking to Government for help. Asa 
matter of fact, the people are not able to maintain themselves and their 
families from year’s end to year’s end even in normal years, To advise them 
to lay by something in normal times in order to tide over a season of scarcity 
is, therefore, tantamount to telling them to starvein years of plenty! Gov- 
ernment do not wish to lower the assessment on land, On the contrary, there is 
a tendency to enhance it and no efforts are made by Government to open 
new means of subsistence to the rayats besides agriculture. The people, 
under these circumstances, have no other alternative but to appeal to Govern- 
ment aid in bad times. Nothing but dire necessity compels them to flock to 
the metal-breaking works to earn the meagre wage of an annaor so. The 
mischievously busy missionary societics in Ahmednagar had sent an invi- 
tation to Lord Lamington to hear an account of their holy doings, His 
Excellency, too, complied with the request. He complimented the Ame- 
rican Marathi Mission on its evangelical work and encouraged them to 
continue the same. Lord Lamington, in speaking of the increasing popularity 
of European medicine with the Indian masses, expressed the beanvolent hope 
that the accommodation provided by the dispensary of the Mission would be 
fully taken up by patients! While replying to the address of the Mission, 
His Excellency was reminded of the petition recently presented to him by 
fifteen hundred Mahars, His Lordship said in plain words that Government were 
not ina position to extend any special facilities to this backward class! He 
hoped at the same time that the missionaries would be able to do something for 
them. Itseems His Excellency wants the Mahars to ameliorate their depressed 
condition in life by embracing Christianity. When missionaries are thus tacitly 
encouraged by the representatives of our Sovereign, Hindu parents are natu- 
rally apprehensive about their children rewaining within the pale of Hinduism, 
High officers of Government often proclaim their neutrality in matters of 
religion, but the above example shows how widely their professions and deeds 
differ. His Excellency need not be told that the principal aim of the mission- 
aries is to make converts to Christianity, and that the starting of beneficent 
secular institutions is only ancillary to that aim. It does not at all become the 
Governor, therefore, to praise the missionaries overmuch. 


16. The attempt made by His Excellency to teach the lesson of self-help 

to the people of Ahmednagar, who have been reduced 
to a woeful plight by recurring outbreaks of famine 
and plague, and his suggestion to increase Municipal 
taxation to meet the expenditure of improving the water-supply of the town, 
were altogether unsuited to the occasion.............. There is no doubt 
that there will be a severe scarcity this year and Government deserve 
our thanks for the preparedness shown by them to adopt relief measures, but 
we cannot understand the motive underlying the attempt made by His Lordship 
to inculcate the lesson of self-help upon the minds of the people. To our mind 
the exhortation is due to His Excellency’s ignorance of thereal state of things 
and to an implicit reliance placed a him upon the one-sided and misleading 
reports of the subordinate officials. e take the liberty to assure His Excellency 
that itis foreign to the temperament of an Indian todepend wholly upon Gov- 
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ernment in atime of distress and to make no exertion to work out his own | 


salvation. Is it not surprising that His Excellency should, on the one hand, 
express a hope for the spread of education amongst the natives, and on the other 


advise an increase in the fees of the Ahmednagar Education Society’s High 
School ? 


17. “The Honourable Mr. Gokaldas, with his intimate knowledge of 


Comments on the speeches Ujardt, made a speech in connection with the Budget 
of some non-official Members thecontents of which deserve to be widely known....... 
at the last meeting of the The Bombay Government has consistently maintained 


local Legislative Council. that their land revenue system is the b hat 
Gujarati (19), 11th Sept., rath sy is the best tha 


Pie ‘dole could be devised and has long remained impervious to 
oie all outside criticism. But they have had to recede 


. from some of their strongly fortified positions quite in recent years owing 


to the irresistible logic of facts and the continued onslaught of public criticism. 
But it is still an uphill fight for those who hold that the land revenue admiai- 


stration is considerably harsh and needs to be recast. Government have 


granted concessions in the shape of remissions and suspensions, But these are 
palliatives only. The vitality and staying power of the agriculturists in 
this Presidency was put to a crucial test during the last famine, and there are 
certain signs of an impending famine which will once more show up the 
hollowness of the glowing accounts that Lord Curzon gave in his recent orato- 
rical effusions in England. The Honourable Mr. Gokaldas’ speech on the Budget 
is largely confined to a statement of the grievances of agriculturists and 
the weak points in the land revenue administration of TO ea ees 
The Honourable Member has not contented himself with bare or unsupported 
allegations, but has cited typical instances and facts and figures in support 
of his contentions,......... He referred to the number of notices of attachment and 
sale that were issued during the last ten months. Government in reply to his 
interpellation virtually declined to furnish full information on this subject and 
asked him to wait till the publication of the Jamabandi return asan Appendix 
to the Commissioner’s Land Revenue Administration Report in due time! 
If coercive measures are being still ee publication of such information 
months after it is required for use will be practically valueless. The instance 
of the two Bania brothers who seem to have been systematically harassed, 
if the circumstances related by the Honourable Mr, Gokaldas are true, shows 
what is possible under the present system. That an instance of this character 
should take place is painful enough. In our opinion it is a short-sighted 
policy to resent the statement of such an incident at a Council meeting. 
Immediate investigation is the only reasonable course to adopt with a view to 
prevent such scandals in future.......... The illiberal policy of Government in 
granting remissions in the Broach District has naturally resulted in defaults and 
these are treated as instances of gross contumacy! There is no doubt that 
there is contumacy on the part of some one in this sad business, But that 
is unjustly laid at the door of many innocent defaulters whose contumacy 
consists in their irremediable inability to bleed stones to pay off the arrears 
of revenue, Months ago we were alone in pointing out that the expression 
bond fide agriculturists was extremely ambiguous, and, as pointed out by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokaldas, it has led to arbitrary and inconsistent decisions 
in practice. ‘The classification of crops as bad, poor and normal is beautifully 
elastic and vague, and for our part we fail to see why the hitherto universal 
and familiar practice of employing the anna proportion has been given up in 
favour of a misleading system of classification which is productive of cons 
siderable hardship... ......... When the Government published their resolution 
some time ago laying down the principles for granting suspensions and 
remissions of land revenue we commented adversely on the distinction 
made between the scales of suspensions and remissions to be applied to 
the Deccan and Gujarat. Mr. Dixit has done well to notice this point. The 
differential treatment is not warranted by any sound considerations, If the 
Sarvajanik Sabha and the Deccan Sabharand some of their leading spirits, who 
delight almost every week in laying down very exacting ideals for all except 
themselves, had been alive to their responsibility, they should have by this 


time addressed to Government a weighty representation on the subject in the 
light of their local knowledge.’’ 
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18. “The non-official Councillors have no opportunities of expressing their 


0 ' er views on important questions before the Bombay 
Wicseucahs*o pinto he "ie Government, and the result is'that Councillors are 
non-official Members to sup- Uaturally constrained to make the best use they can 
ply Government in advance Of the one opportunity that is offered to them at the 


hes their speeches on the time of the introduction of the Budget. That is the 
‘Guiaréti (19), 11th Sept., 4! reason of what are spoken of as speeches of 


Eng. cols, immoderate length. The Honourable Sir James 
Monteath complained that his honourable colleagues 


did not supply him beforehand with copies of their speeches to enable him to - 


reply to their criticisms. Having regard to the unwillingness of Government 
to furnish adequate information in reply to even important questions, this 
complaint is not altogether fair. Secondly, the non-official members are not 
given sufficient time to enable them to master the Budget and the legislative 
measures that are introduced at the same time. Government spend months 
and years over these Bills, but expect these busy gentlemen to study them with 
care and also to supply them beforehand with copies of their speeches. As a 
matter of fact we know that most of the Members are not ready with their 
observations until the last day. Thirdly, as non-official members have no 
opportunities of replying to official explanations until after 12 months and as 
officials have always the last word, Sir James Monteath’s demand seems to us 
even less fair than Lord Salisbury’s would have been if he had asked Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues to forward to him copies of their speeches 
beforehand. Since the non-official Councillors always labour under a grave 
disadvantage, a8 compared with Members of the Executive Council, with all 
the available resources at their back, we do not think non-official Councillors 
can be justly blamed for their natural dislike to be entrapped in response to 
the Honourable Sir James Monteath’s invitation, however well meant.” 


19, The interpellations of non-official members at the last meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council ranged over a large 
Interpellations at the last variety of subjects, but thereplies given to these on 
wots of the Bombay behalf of Government were curt and of a stereotyped 
egislative Council. : 
Karna@tak Vritta (89), 12th Character. In reply tothe Honourable Mr. Parekh’s 
Sept. complaint about the rigid recoveries of land revenue 
| by subordinate Government officials, the Honourable 
member was told to follow the example of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association. 
In course of time, Government will place him on the same level as Mr. Tilak, 
The replies to the other members were equally unsatisfactory. Not one of them 
was thanked for his suggestions or promised that these would on a suitable 
opportunity be acted upon. Hither the representatives of the people must 
have asked silly questions or the official representatives, in the insolence and 
exuberance of the pride of authority, must have raved in any manner they liked. 
We leave it to our readers to decide which of these alternative suggestions is the 
true one. 


20. ‘The Honourable Mr. Dixit no doubt asked a a 
when he inquired at the last meetingof the Legis- 

Mahrdtte (10), 11th Rept. ative Coundil whether the rice crop at Ner in the 
Dhulia Taluka has failed this year and had also failed last year for want 
of a sufficient water-supply. The reply given by Governmeut was more 
ingenious than sincere, Mr, Dixit may be wrong in saying that there is 
such a thing as the Ner Canal, but the real point is whether the rice culti- 
vation in the 754 acres under the second class Panjra Bandhara irrigation 
work near Ner did fail for two years owing either to the state of disrepair of the 
said work or insufficient rainfall; and further, if that was so, whether Gov- 
ernment have shown proper consideration to the agriculturists concerned in 
the matter of the recovery of assessments from them. As the irrigation work in 
question is of the nature of a patbandhara, which was originally constructed 
by the people themselves, and not @ first class irrigation work under which 
people agree to pay the irrigation ccss in adyance whether they get sufficient 
water or not, the agriculturists owning fields under the bandhara have a right 
to a proportionate remission of the consolidated assessment for those years 
during which the water-supply fails. ‘The next opportunity should, therefore, 
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in our opinion, be taken to inquire what was the estimated outturn of the rice 
crop in the 754 acres in question for the last two years and what was the 
amount of remission of assessment granted to the agriculturists in view of the 
failure of crops in consequence of an insufficient water-supply.”’ 


21, The Bombay pst eta have agg timely and pratt ache 
orders on the subject of suspensions and remissions of 
sot tee tented lctee land revenue and ‘is the measures to be adopted by 
the Presidency. - Jocal officers in the event of a scarcity of fodder. It 
Bombay Samachar (6), must be admitted that these orders are based on 
(a1 , 15th Se . Vartaman exceptionally liberal principles, and that they are 
a perfectly in consonance with the recommendations of 
the Famine Commission. Suspensions and remissions are proposed to be made 
by Government on the basis of the crop outturn. Thisis an equitable principle, 
and if it is to form the basis of the future land revenue policy of Government, 
we are sure many well-to-do people, who are at present deterred by the rigidity of 
the revenue system, will be induced to invest their capital in land. It is much 
to be wished that such a consummation might be brought about at an early 
date, because the present backward state of agriculture in India is due to the 
fact that the agricultural classes are too poor to resort to agricultural improve- 
ments which always involve a heavy initial cost. In their Press Note on the 
subject Government justify the differential treatment accorded to Gujarat and 
the Deccan in the matter of remissions on the ground that the assessment in 
Gujarat was fixed on the assumption of a normal rainfall every year. This 
admission is interesting as showing that the principle on which the Survey 
Department based assessments in Gujardt is unsound at bottom. It is to 
be hoped that in the light of past experience Government will lower the 
rates in Gujarat so as to enable the cultivators to improve their lands and to 
make a provision against a season of scarcity. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes 
similar comments. | 


22. “It is heart-rending to think of the famine which is impending in this 

ei cacy an te Presidency....... . The illiberality and inhumanity 
oc Men a (24), of the State during the famine of 1899-1900 were no 
Beeheat cpee doubt instrumental in desolating village after village 
in the Presidency. The people died in thousands, and the hecatombs, as officially 
recorded, tell their own grievous tale with an eloquence which is indescribable, 
(sis The many unpardonable sins of omission and commission of Government 
are, however, writ indelibly by the Macdonnel Commission, so that we need not 
further refer to them here. But in view of the threatened famine it is to be 
devoutly hoped that the Bombay Government, chastened by the universal 
criticism on its famine policy of 1900, will turn over a new leaf and do all in its 
power to wipe off the stigma which still attaches to it in connection with the 
events of that fateful year.......... The famine policy of a Government must be 
pronounced a failure when the practical results thereof have been anything but 
satisfactory. The man in the street knows as much as the Government that 
the sole aim and object of the State under famine conditions is to save life, 
not to destroy it. It is bound todo all in its power by a liberal policy of 
tests, famine rations and medical relief to save as many human beings as may 
be found prostrated. At such a time to play the part of the feelingless miser 
and lay down minute and elaborate instructions of an impractical character is 
simply to fetter the hands of the district officials and subordinates from doing 
all that may be absolutely necessary to save life. No official, be he high or low, 
be he a Governor or a Member of the Council, be he a famine delegate or 
a District Superintendent of Famine, who attempts to enforce a miserable 
policy of false and mistaken economy, and thus swell the bill of mortality at 
such a critical time, has any business to be in the service of the State. His 
action must be condemned in the severest terms that language can command. 
We refrain from saying more. But we devoutly hope that during the 
coming famine the local Government will not again perpetrate those griev- 
ous errors which drew upon it universal condemnation in 1900........... The 
rayat in Gujardét and the Deccan, prostrated by the two famines, is not yet 
able to walk on his legs, The so-called ‘ generosity ’ displayed by the Bombay 
Government in the matter of suspension and remission of revenue arrears 
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has yet to be verified. At any rate we have no conclusive evidence before 
us that that generosity has gone beyond the paper in which it was mag- 
niloquently proclaimed, We shall never know the correct history of the 
so-called remissions. But even in this matter we are willing to forget the past 
and refrain from offering any fresh criticism....... A pompous resolution has 
just heen issued in which it is stated that all necessary precautions have been 
taken by Government against the impending famine, and that all officials 
have been warned to hold themselves in readiness for the struggle. But they 
would be simpletons who wouid confide jn it. Any number of paper resolu- 
tions may follow, but little faith should be put in them, They have in the 
past proved a blind. They are good for a defence of the ‘ benevolent’ inten- 
tions of Government, but an unsafe guide for practical purposes, The ultimate 
test of the beneficence of all famine operations should be the number of lives 
that are saved.” 


23. During the frequent famines of the last decade Government, especially 
the Bombay Government, found themselves in a state 
Kesari (118), 12th Sept, | Of absolute unpreparedness to cope with the cala- 
mity. Indeed, they were not even aware of the 
occurrence of famine until thousands of famine-stricken people had left their 
homes in the Deccan andin Gujarat or perished in their villages. Natur- 
ally, no timely measures could be taken by Government to save the lives 
of the sufferers by famine. Our readers must be aware how the Famine 
Commission in their report exposed and reproved the slackness of the Bombay 
Government in relieving distress. It seems, however, that the local Gov- 
ernment have profited considerably by their past experience, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that they are now perfectly ready to cope with famine, should 
one unfortunately break out in consequence of the holding off of the rains in the 
near future. They have recently issued a Resolution in which instructions 
are given to different officers to take certain measures in the event of a 
famine overtaking the Presidency. Government, it is said, will issue a Famine 
Code containing directions about the details of the scale of wages and the 
nature of the tasks to beset to the relief workers. We shall criticise these 
directions when the Code is published. Copious rain has fallen during the last 
two or three days in various parts of the Presidency and has improved the 
situation considerably. If the rains continue for some days more, a water famine 
will be averted, and the intensity of the food famine, too, will be materially 
mitigated. Butit will not do for Government or their officers to relax their 
vigilance yet or to conclude that all fears of a famine are now at an end, lest 
they might have reason to repent later on, 


24, The Hindt Punch publishes a cartoon in which Lord Lamington is 
sink tiie ain ile dressed like the ancient Persian warrior Rustam, who, 
PrP ange a (2) as narrated in the Shah Nameh, destroyed the White 
™ Demon of Mazandaran, Leading his famous charger 
Rakhsh (Duty), Rustam marches to battle against the Demon of famine which 
is stalking through Gujarat and the Deccan. In the letter-press Rustam is 
made to say in the words of Firdausi :— 


O’er him who seeks the tiller’s field, 
Nobly the famishing to free, 

Heaven will extend its saving shield, 
And crown his arms with victory. 


The warrior Godarz representing Punch, who stands close by, cries “ Amen ”’ to 
this prayer. | 


25. “Fortunately the copious showers of the last three or four days 
a an i ee ee brightened agricultural prospects both in the 
i outleck in the Deccan and Gujarat, and if Jupiter Pluvius continues 
Bombay Presidency. to be as propitious as he has been during these days, 
vdm-e-Jamshed (23), 16th the shadow of. the great calamity which has been 
Sapte, Ming. cole threatening us would be lifted almost completely 
from the land..,.,...... Most of the measures which the Government express 
con 941—7 
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their readiness to adopt would not be called for now, and as things go it will 
be in a very restricted area at the most that State aid will be needed to 
keep alive either human beings or cattle. The altered conditions should 
not, however, preclude us from expressing our sincere appreciation of the 
very prompt measures taken by the Government of Lord Lamington, and 
our thanks for the genuine and earmest sympathy which His Excellency and 
the officers of Government—notably Sir James Monteath—have evinced towards 
the people in the trying days through which they have just passed.”’ 


26. Plague has not ceased to play havoc in Surat. On the contrary 
its progress is becoming daily more appalling. ‘lhe 
Plague at Surat, total mortality last week was 728, 7.e., ten times 
rs age (19) 11th Sept.; the normal and 74 in excess of what was recorded 
Surya Prakésh (31), 10th dusineg th di . Sul ' ae 
Sept.; Deshi Mitra (63), Guring the preceding week. Such an alarming rise 
15th Sept. in mortality has, we believe, been unprecedented in 
the annals of plague throughout the entire Presidency. 
The people are migrating in large numbers to outstations, but this has not 
helped to abate the virulence of the epidemic. In the initial stages of the 
present outbreak the local authorities were in a state of deep slumber, but 
they have roused themselves from their stupor at the eleventh hour and are now 
thinking of adopting measures to grapple with the calamity. Their activity, 
however, has had anything buta reassuring effect upon the public mind. What 
is most urgently needed in the present crisis is accommodation for the poor 
classes of the people in huts outside the city. But instead of turning their atten- 
tion to this measure, the local authorities propose to open a plague hospital and to 
engage the services of a few Hospital Assistants for the home treatment of 
plague patients in the different wards. Now it is necessary that the authorities 
should clearly understand that the people have an unconquerable aver- 
sion to being treated in hospital or by doctors appointed by Government. 
To be plain, an impression prevails among ignorant people that plague patients 
at hospital are killed by poison, if their case is considered hopeless by the 
medical officer in charge. Of course, such an impression is devoid of foundation. 
But rightly or wrongly it exists and has to be reckoned with in devising 
measures for coping with the disease. We would urge the local authorities to 
let plague patients take care of themselves and concentrate their energies 
upon measures calculated to diminish the number of plague attacks. 
Huts might be erected outside the city for the accommodation of the people 
living in infected localities and adequate Police protection provided there. 
The poor should be admitted to these huts free of charge and people of 
moderate means at a nominal cost, We repeat that the measures at present 
contemplated by the authorities have given rise to uneasy feelings in the 
minds of the people. It is even apprehended in some quarters that there 
will be a revival of the harsh plague policy which was resorted to during the 
first outbreak of plague in the Presidency. The sooner such apprehensions are 
dispelled, the betier. In conclusion, we cannot help animadverting upon the 
apathy of the local Government in this matter. ‘The Government is supplied 
regularly with the weekly returas of mortality in the city, and it should 
have ere this forced the hands of the local officials to take steps to arrest the 
progress of the disease; otherwise, where is the utility of submitting to them the 
mortality returns? Of course, nobody urges Government to resort to unpopular 
measures, but it failsin an obvious duty when in the face of such frightful 
mortality, as has of late been witnessed in Surat, it sits with folded hands and 
desists from taking even such measures as have been proved by past experience 
to be efficacious against plague and acceptable to the people. [The Surya 
Prakdsh and the Deshi Mitra writing on the subject bitterly complain of the 
apathy of the Surat Municipality in taking steps to abate the virulence of 
plague. ‘The last-named paper doubts the utility of the proposed appointment 
of Hospital Assistants for the different wards, and remarks that such a measure 
would only tend to create a needless panic’in the city and to further embarrass 
the finances of the local Municipality. It strongly recommends the local 
authorities to erect huts outside the city for accommodating the poor in infected 
localities until the subsidence of plague, | 
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27. Inarecent case tried before the Madras High Court, a European 


Alleged invidious distinc- 
tion made by judicial tribu- 


_ nalsin awarding punishments 


to European and _ native 
accused. 
Fattehsinh Gazette (86), 
11th Sept. 


manager of a local bank was convicted on a charge of 
criminal misappropriation in respect of a cheque of 
Rs. 10,090. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty, 
but the Judge passed a sentencé of four months only 
upon the accused. The overleniency thus shown by 
the Judge has given rise to adverse comments in the 
public press. Ina recent case in the Ratndgiri District 


an Overseer in the Public Works Department was sentenced to three years’ 
hard labour on a similar charge though the amount misappropriated was only 
Rs. 30 or 40, Thedifference between the two sentences is very striking. It is 
but natural that the people should be led by such cases to impugn the impar- 


tiality of British justice. 


It is, therefore, advisable that such anomalies should 


not characterise the administration of justice, 


28. “Justa year ago the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court in 


Proposed extensiOn of the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act to 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Praja Landhu (27), 11th 
Sept., Eng, cols. 


delivering judgment in an appeal case regretted that 
the disciplinary jurisdiction conferred by the Legal 
Practitioners Act on the District Judges could not be 
exercised in this Presidency, and the Government 
scems to have been moved to extend the Act to this 
Presidency so as to invest District Judges and District 


Magistrates with the necessary disciplinary jurisdiction. We are against too 
much officious interference in the ordinary affairs of litigants by Courts, 
but where an evil has sofar extended as in some cases virtually to impede 
the course of justice, the Qourts ought to interfere. No one can defend 
touting on any consideration. It isa disgrace to the members of the profes- 
sion if they encourage it directly or indirectly. Brokerage is allowed iu 
ordinary trade, but the legal profession is not a trade. Who is not aware 
of the evil done by touts to poor litigants? About the precincts of 
almost every Court—civil or criminal—there are a number of men, like flies 
at a sweetmeat seller’s shop, waiting for unwary litigants to be caught in their 
net. They generally pose themselves as friends of the litigants and take 
them to the pleader who pays them the largest toutage, irrespective of his 


qualifications or his ability to conduct the case, and not unoften tha interests 
of litigants are thus sacrificed. We are quite sure that a judicious exercise 
of the powers conferred by Section 36 of the Act will prove of great benefit 


to the 


public at large. When this section will be extended to the Presidency, 


the High Court, District Judges, District Magistrates, Presidency Magistrates 
and the Chief Judge of the Presidency Small Cause Court will prepare a list of 
persons ‘ proved to their or his satisfaction, by evidence of general repute or 
otherwise, habitually to act as touts,’ but ‘ no person’s name shall be includ- 
ed in any such list until he shall have had an opportunity of showing cause 
against such inclusion, and this inclusion will operate as proclamation of the 


person being a.tout.”” This will bea very salutary rule, and it provides sufficient 
safeguards against its being abused.” 


29. The Oriental Review observes :—‘‘ It seems to be high time that 


Alleged desirability of ap- 
pointing official Shorthand 
iteporters in the Bombay 
High Court and other Courts 
of Justice. 

Oriental 
14th Sept. 


Review (11), 


the question of the appointment of official short- 
hand reporters to take notes of the proceedings 
in cases coming before the High Court should be 
seriously considered. It was only recently that the 
Chief Justice of Bombay had occasion to comment un- 
favourably upon the incompleteness of a High Court 
Judge’s notes inan important case. Surely this grave 


circumstance, coupled with the fact that there has long been a conzensus of 
opinion in favour of the proposal, ought to lead to arecognition by Government 
of the necessity of the step, We understand—we cannot say whether our 
information is correct—that an application to this effect was made to Gov- 
ernment some time ago by the Chief Justice of Bombay, but that there was 
the inevitable, or at any rate the usual, difficulty as to want of funds. Apart 


from the fact that the balance sheet of the administration of justice in this — 


country always shows a large excess of revenue, it occurs to one at once that the 
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cost of an official reporter could be met by debiting it to the costs of the case.” 
ave pnveee The paper after citing instances of British courts of justice where the 
experiment of employing shorthand reporters to take down notes of cases has 
been successfully tried, concludes :—‘ All the evidence we have quoted will, | 
we hope, be sufficient’ to prove conclusively the necessity for the employment 
of official shorthand reporters. We have referred to the necessity as applying 
more particularly to the High Court as the most important tribunal in the 
Presidency. But there can be no doubt that this necessity applies with equal, 
if not with greater, relevance tothe Magisterial and Small Cause Courts. 
These Courts are notoriously overworked, and a very substantial relief would be 
afforded to the presiding officers and expeditiousness secured in the disposal 
of cases, if the notes were recorded by official shorthand reporters.”’ 


30. “It never rains but it pours, and the vexatious case brought by the 
Police against Mr. Wadia, to which we alluded in our 
_ Alleged officious proseco- ast issue, has been followed by a somewhat similar 
“i by sal Berwe Ti 1) lath case against another Parsi gentleman, Dr. D. RK. 
Sept. eee SP Gazdar, who, together with his coachman, was charged 
by a Sub-Inspector with disobeying the orders of the 
Police while driving past the Scotch Kirk on Sunday, the 28th ultimo, to 
slacken the speed of his carriage so as not to disturb the congregation. ‘The 
coachman deposed that he was driving slowly, and that when the policeman 
ordered him to go more slowly, he did so, ‘This evidence was corroborated by 
Dr. Guzdar. The carriage had rubber-tyred wheels, so that it was impossible 
that it should make much noise. Mr. Gratwicke, sub-editor of ‘the Times of 
India, gave evidence that he saw the carriage being driven at a slow pace at a 
little distance from the church. The Magistrate found that it was a pity that 
the case had been made so much of, which we take to mean that it should 
never have been brought before the Court. The Magistrate wished the case to 
be withdrawn, but as this was not within the Sub-lnspector’s power, both the 
accused were acquitted. After what we said last week it is quite unnecessary 
to make any further comment on this absurd and unnecessary action of the 
Police. We simply quote it as another instance of Police officiousness, which, 
unless checked, seems likely to assume the proportions of a grave evil.,’’ 


31. We welcome the recent Resolution of the Bombay Government on 


the report of the representative Committee appointed 


Resolution of the Bombay to inquire into the alleged hardships of pilgrims to 
Government re the Hajis. 4 5 ps of pilgrims 


ndchir (G0), wecca. Government have accepted most of the sugges- 

1 ssh ta — 5 .tions made by the Committee and thereby evinced 
(157), 12th Sept. their zealous solicitude for the welfare of the Hajis, 
The reduction made by Government in the period of 

detention in the segregation camp at Pir Pao will be especially hailed with satis- 


_ faction. The Government have rejected the proposal of the Committee to extend 


the pier at Pir Pao on the score of expense, but we hope they will be ready to 
contribute half the necessary cost, ifthe other half is collected by means of 
private subscriptions among the Muhammadans, |The Panch Bahddur dwells 
on the alleged hardships suffered by the Hajis, but expresses satisfaction with 
the reduction in the period of detention at Pir Pao from ten days to five.] 


82. “The lecture delivered on Sunday lastin the hall of the Sarvajanik 

_, , Sabha by Mr. K. R. Godbole, B.A., M.C.E., on the 

BT ssa activity i subject of ‘ Industrial activities in Poona’ as well as 
" Mahrétta (10), 11th Sept. the observations offered thereon by Rao Bahadur G. V. 
Joshi were both calculated to revive in the mind of 

the Poona public the interest which they once took in the subject-matter of the 
lecture.......... According to Mr. Godbole the industrial activities of Poona dated 
only as far back as 1871 and had very small beginnings, ‘The first noteworthv 
undertaking in the industrial line was asmall shop-school opened by Mr. Khare, 
one of the old lecturers of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, in which Brahmin boys 
were taught the art of tailoring.......... Mr, Khare was a contemporary of Mr, 
Ganesh Vasudeo Joshi, who was a veritable model of plain living and high 
thinking, It may be mentioned in passing that this patriotic gentleman was 
the first to set the rare example of wearing only native-made clothes, 
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however coarse in texture they may be. And though his dress at its best never 
came up in value to more than six rupees, yet his respectability and influence 
were so great that he was for some time a recognised leader of public workers 
in Poona next only to Mr. Ranade, and it was he who startled the whole 
of India with agreeable surprise and struck terror into the heart of Lord North- 
brook, the then Viceroy of India, by his celebrated telegram to His Excellency, 
offering, on behalf of Poona, a sum of one lakh of rupees for expenses in connec- 
tion with the defence of the late Malharrao Gaekwar. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Joshi had not received such an education as could suggest {o his 
mind large schemes of industrial activity with a purpose more useful in 
practice than that of merely boycotting foreign cloth, But his ideas and 
activity, even such as they were, proved inspiring to his more enlightened 
colleagues and followers. Next came Mr. Justice Ranade, who was a colossal 
figure in every department of activity, and Mr. Mahadev Ballal Namioshi, 
who was more effectively active in the industrial line than any other worker up 
to date. ‘To the joint labours of Mr, Ranade and Mr. Namjoshi we owe the 
few institutions and schemes which made Poona so well-known at ono time 
throughout India for its industrial activity. These institutions were the 
Industrial Association of Western India, the Reay Industrial Muscum, the 
annual Industrial Conferences, the Reay Paper Mills at Mundhwa, the Deccan 
Bank in the City of Poona, the City Metal Manufactory, and last but not least 
the Poona Cotton and Silk Weaving Mills, These institutions had in all nearly 
fifteen lakhs of capital invested in them, and they also evidences the wide rango 
of conception which that splendid batch of industrial workers were capable 
of. The original success of theso institutions has, however, unfortunately not 
been continued. The Industrial Association of Western India is dead, 
so also are the Industrial Conferences. ‘There has been no I[ndustrial Exhibi- 
tion held in Poona or Western India during the last sixteen years. The Reay 
Museum has lost its attractions in the hands of the City Municipality, who, how- 
ever, have already made a money contribution towards its building fund and 
promised the free grant of a suitable site........... Tne Cotton and Silk Mills 
and the Metal factory have already once gone into liquidation, and while tho 
latter is dissolved, the former is going on pretty well, though with the prospect 
of its shares losing all value in the near futurs,and the mills themselves 
becoming a private concern of the Agents and Sceretaries, ‘ho Paper Mills are 
doing good work, though the Managers have not yet succeeded in turning out 
the lower qualities of paper which can be made from grass and which alone can 
form the staple business fora large and profitable concern in the face of 
foreign competition, “The Deccan Bank alone of all these concerns would 
appear to be ina most satisfactory condition and showing steady progress. Buta 
Bank like this cannot be, strictly speaking, regarded as an institution of a very 
high degree of industrial activity as its loans are givenon very sale sccurities, 
and nacent industrial concerns have, therefore, nochance of being benotited 
by its assistunce. Such, in short, is the history of the industrial activities in 
Poona during the last thirty years. In the aggregate, if may perliaps be said, the 
result of these activities comes tonot very much. But the value of suci work as 
Poona actually did lies rather in the suggestive lead it gave toother parts of India. 
ere ‘The Poona Exhibition was perhaps the first exhibition of its kind, and as for 
the Industrial Conferences they remain to this day a unique feature of Poona or 
Western India, though unfortunately they have now stopped. But even since 
Mr. Namjoshi’s death, which happened in 1896, a peculiarly strong impetus 
seems to have been given to industrial activity in the country generally. And 
to give-an idea of the difference between then and now it is enough to point out 
that the scheme of the ‘Tata University, the Mangaldas Nathoobhoy University 
Scholarships in aid of technical education, the Bengal Industrial Association 
with its scholarship endowments by different zamindars and Kajas, and the annual 
Industrial Exhibitions held simultaneously with the sittings of the National 
Congress, all these date their origin or realisation subsequent to 1896, But 
Poona would seem to be destined to have something of its own after the lull in 
its industrial activity for eight years, for the Committee of the Ranade Memorial 
Fund have decidel to establish an Economic Institute in Poona as a memo- 
rial to that great Indian leader in industrial thought and abtivity, By the 
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exertions of the Honourable Mr, Gokhale a sum of Rs. 25,000 has already 
been collected in cash, and the promised contributions go up to one hundred 
thousand rupees, Mr. Gokhale also hopes to secure the support of Local 
Bodies in this Presidency for the undertaking in the form of annual grants, 
so that a fairly good beginning may be made with the Institute when a yearly 
revenue of about 12 to 15 thousand rupees is secured.......... Mr, Godbole 
himself has, as he assured the meeting, some schemes of industrial development 
in his head, and’‘we may hope that his leisure will enable him to carry them 
out.” : 


33. ‘ The Portuguese papers by the last mail bring us the pleasant news that 
His Majesty the King of Portugal has been pleased to 


A Portugueso honour. confer the Knight Commandership of the Order of the 
in oe a ok PB Sc Immaculate Conception of Villa Vigosa on a dis- 
4 * 0 ” : « * * 

Herald (2), sth Sopt. _ tinguished countryman of ours—Dr. Cabanis deMello 


—who has always taken a leading part in every public 
movement in the City of the Peshwas, where he resides. Dr.Cabanis deMello, 
who to-day occupies an eminent- position in our society and enjoys high esteem and 
consideration among the European and native gentry of Poona, has by his indomi- 
table energy, perseverance and tact gained a large practice in Poona, where he 
now enjoys the reputation of being one of the leading medical practitioners,... ... 
It was he who, among others, gave his vigorous support to the movement led 
by Lord Harris for establishing a Pasteur Institute in India. When plague 
broke out in this city he was among the first to sound the note of alarm, 
and it was he who called the attention of the Government and the Municipality 
to the outbreak of that fell disease in Poona. By his initiative the people 
of Poona could obtain Professor Haftkine’s prophyiactic serum, the Professor 
himself having gone there at the request of Dr. deMello. He took also a very 
active part in the movement which gave our community in Poona an hospital 
and a segregation camp for itself, and he has done his utmost for the sanita 
regeneration of that city, making various suggestions to the powers that be, 
some of which were repeated by the Times of India in a recent issue,” 
[The Deccan Herald makes similar remarks, ] 


34, . The native inhabitants of Bombay celebrated on Saturday last the 
eightieth anniversary of the birthday of the ‘ Grand 
Celebration of Mr. Dada’ Qld Man’ of India at the Framji Cowasji Institute. 


Bene hor tes Ae tntshaans Meee India is really proud of Mr. Dadabhai, but 
Poy Goftér (28), 11th We are prouder still, because it was he who, together 
Sept., Eng. cols. with a few fellow-workers, brought the Rdst Goftdr 


into existence some fifty-three years ago. It was he 
who taught us the first lesson in native journalism of moderation and loyalty 
to the British Government. It is for the Government and our readers to 
judge whether the first and most important duty imposed upon us ag jour- 
nalists to bring the rulers and the ruled into closer and more friendly contact 
with each other has not been discharged by us with absolute good faith and 
with due regard to the traditions handed down to us by Mr. Dadabhai.......... 
We had on occasions to remonstrate, of course most reluctantly, against 
some of Mr. Dadabhai’s sweeping statements against the British Government, 
and though we were at one time accused of ingratitude and even abused 
for such remonstrances, we feel sure that, in the light of what recently took 
place at the Socialist Congress at Amsterdam, the Indian public must have 
been convinced that our remarks were not made in any carping or unfriendly 
spirit,.......+ The proceedings of the meeting at the Framji Cowasji Institute, 
which passed a highly eulogistic and congratulatory resolution upon Mr. Dada- 
bhai, went off as merry as a marriage bell. But there was a rift in the lute. 
Mr, Samarth, a High Court pleader of great ability and power of speech, in 
moving the resolution went off at a tangent and took the opportunity to attack 


- Lord Curzon’s regime as Viceroy of India during the last five years,.......... Mr 


Hormusjee Dadabhoy taught a wholesome lesson to the erring speaker, whose 
address seemed more like an appeal to the gallery than an utterance appropriate 
to the occasion, by dissociating himself and the meeting from the views expressed 
therein, That such a gay and jovial occasion out have been marred by 


dl 


ad 


such bitter and biting criticism of a statesman who has, for the second time, 
been selected by His Majesty the King-Emperor to rule the destinies of India 
is much to be deprecated. Politics ought to be eschowed on such occasions, 
but there are some people whoare never happy until they drag politics on a 
social platform and set the rulers and the ruled by the ears.’ 


35. In the course of a i article the Hyderabad Journal 
writes :—“ The more does one think of it, the stronger 

as esashen desea. becomes the conviction that the present Commissioner 
ment of Muhammadans in 1 Sind has yet to realize the delicate responsibilities 
the public service in Sind. of his high office, that he allows his ill-rogulated zeal 
sataca Wit ek yi): for Muhammadan advancoment to befog his judgment 
(42), pth Sept. ‘4 Kardoh: and thus to violate the very fundamental principles of 
Chronicle (8), 11th Sept.; British rule. The Pano Akil incident shows him not 
Mahdrishtra Vritta (122), only to be a partisan of the extreme type, but as an 
a. aa a Native Opinion overhasty and impulsive man whose reason goes in 
ee oe advance of him...... In appointing Mr. Abdul Gafoor 
to be Mukhtyarkar of Pano Akil, Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has disregarded alike the 
interests of the service and the superior claims of other postulants. ‘The Al-Haq 
says that in Sukkur District alone there are three Muhammadans, each one of 
whom had a better title to the post and would have done better justice to its 
duties......... Thus the appointment has not pleased even the Al-Aaq, which is 
so anxious to justify and flatter the KMuropean officials,........, It almost seems 
as if the Commissioner had made this appointment under the idea that he was 
playing at cards, Since the Pano Akil appointment another incident which 
seems to bear the impress of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s personality has come to light. 
It throws further light on the thoughts and aims of the present head of the local 
administration, unless indeed the report which connects him closely with it 
be utterly baseless, That in a competitive examination one man, simply 
because he is of the benighted followers of the Arabian Prophet, should be 
given as many as 26 grace marks, while the maximum allowed to the Hindus 
is 13, isa feat from which the most fanatical of Mr. Mackenzie’s predecessors 
would have shrunk through sheer self-respect. It may be that report has wrong- 
ed Mr. Mackenzie here. The thing would be incredible but for the proof he 
has in other ways given of his extreme attitude on this question.......... What 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has spoken, written and done during the short space he 
has been at the helm of affairs in Sind is already beginning to produce its demora- 
lising effects on Muhammadan........... The Al-Huq, which erstwhile had been 
claiming for the Muhammadans only Aulf the Government posts, has just 
declared that of the 54 Mukhtyarkarships the Hindus are entitled to 18 
only, the rest, that is 36, being the heirloom of Muhammadans. The 
Hindus should be thankful that they are declared entitled at least to a 
good third! And what of that delicious Dadu incident? It is glorious. 
An officer in the position of a Head Munshi writing in a judgment that 
because the accused before him is a Hindu, he must be imprisoned instead of 
fined! And they say he claims to take his cue from the Commissioner 
in Sind himself! Very unpleasant must this be for Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, 
but he has himself to thank for it. Everybody is curious to know whether 
the policy inaugurated by Mr, Muir-Mackenzie has the sanction, tacit or 
express, of the Bombay Government. This is not at all likely.......... 
But if perchance the Government are of the same mind with Mr, Muir- 
Mackenzie, let them say so frankly. Let them acknowledge that the 
British Government in India is an oriental autocracy, pure and simple. Let 
them confess that in the administration of Sind at least, they find it expedient to 
put aside the wisdom of Western principles as foolishness and to adopt the folly 
of oriental methods as the truest wisdom. In conclusion, a word to the Hindus 
of Sind. Brothers, be not dismayed, trust in God, trust in yourselves, have faith 
in the impartiality of the British constitution. Have faith in constitutional 
agitation, Rise equal to the situation. Organise a defence association. Persis- 
tent organised agitation is sure to win, since justice is on your side. Arise then 
and sleep not.” (The Shri Saydji Vijay, the Kardché Chornicle, the Mahd- 
rdshtra Vritta and the Native Opinion write in a somewhat similar tone. ] 
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36. “The lot of the Hindu subjects under the present regime in Sind 
is hardindeed ! Turn your eyes tothe grant of land, 
Alleged adverse attitude gnd what do you see? Lands are refused toa Hindu 
fel A a gata '™ because he is a Hindu and granted to a Muham- 
"Sindhi (49), 8rd Sept, ™madanas a matter of course. The Mohag rights 
Eng. cols. of the Hindus are in many instances overlooked in 
favour of Muhammadans; and in rare cases, even the 
Bezari (relinquishment) rights are ignored. Ifa Baniya requires a takavi, it 
is to be refused as a matter of course, and even ifa Mukhtiyarkar has the 
hardihood to recommend it, his superiors cancel it...... All possible difficulties 
are placed in the way of the Hindus acquiring and cultivating land. Ifa Hindu 
tries to live on the produce of the Muhammadan’s fields and their batai, the 
Deccan <Agriculturists’ Act stares him in the face. It may be reasonable to 
demand from the Baniya or the usurer an account and award reduced interest, 
but when the Government denies him execution of his decree against 
the person or the land of his debtor, what is he to fall back upon to 
recover his costs and his money? He has to attach a few earthen pots and 
a dirty quilt or a broken cot. So the Baniya cannot safely lend money. 
If he goes to school, fresh difficulties meet him, Shopwork will not do for 
him, and service is denied to him; so he feels that his education is a burden. 
Therefore, all Hindus according to the present policy of the Sind authorities 
ought to engage in trade. But trade flourishes only in large towns. In villages 
it is nil. The present policy of the Government has a fast-growing tendency of 
reducing the Hindu to a wretched plight and is certainly to be deprecated.”’ 


Education. 


37, “It is high time that the Committee in charge of the Tata Research 
Institute issued a Press communiqué as to the stage 
' = Tata Research Insti- at which the scheme has arrived in — to allay 
— | _ the anxiety of the public who naturally feel great 
Borer tag Os ° (9), Be apprehensions about the scheme now that Mr. Tata 
Sept. is dead. With Mr. Tata’s own endowment and the 
annual grants promised by the Mysore Government 
and the Government of India, there is now only a deficit of about Rs. 30,000 in ~ 
the annual income which is regarded as necessary for running the Institute on a 
sound basis. But Rs. 30,000 a year is a mere flea-bite to Government, and it is 
to be hoped, therefore, that Lord Curzon wiil, on ‘his return, decide to raise the 
Government contribution so as to cover this deficit and help to make the insti- 
tute a reality. The present attitude of Government towards the scheme receives 
nobody’s approval, as will be seen from the following extract from Capital :— 
‘The question now is whether for the sake of two or three thousand pounds, or 
thirty or forty thousand rupees, India should go without a Research Institute, 
Is the object good or not? If it was not good, why did the Government of India _ 
promise tohelp it? If it is good, why should there be any stinginess on their 
part about it? When huge surpluses are being piled up and wasted across the 
Frontier, should a great Government haggle about a few thousand rupees ? 
Should a great Government refuse its support and countenance to a 
scheme, the expenditure on which will be repaid not only to the people of 
India, but’ also to the Government itself a hundred-fold®? We would ask 
the Viceroy in Council to treat the matter in a liberal spirit, in a spirit as 
liberal as that of the original founder of the scheme. Ina country like India 
it should not be left to a private philanthropist to promote and advance such 
large measures as that of a Research Institute. Itis the duty of the Govern- 
ment to develop the resources of the country and to train the sons of India 
to help in developing them. ‘he scheme should have been taken up and 
carried out by the Government itself. In any case Government should not be 
niggardiy in promoting the project.’”’ [The Adthidwar Times makes similar 
comments, | 


38 At the time of Mr. J. N. Tata’s death Government had announced their 
intention of passing an Act in connection with the 

Kesari (118), 18th Sept- ‘Tata Research Institute after completing all the 
negotiations in regard to it. But thanks to the 
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indifference of the official class and the misfortune of our people, there seems no 
early prospect of the Institute taking practical shape even after so many years 
of discussion, Mr, Tata made a splendid bequest of 30 lakhs of rupees with the 
noble object of stimulating scientific research in India. Government objected to 
his coupling the bequest with a family settlement and later on doubted whether 
the properties set apart by him for the purposes of the Trust would realise 30 lakhs, 
Both these difficulties have now been surmounted, but Government are still hag- 
gling over the amount of their own annual contribution to the Institute. They 
are not prepared to raise it beyond a certain-figure, and the result of their parsi- 
monious attitude is that the scheme threatens to fall through for a paltry deficit 
of £2,000 ayear. In other civilised countries such schemes receive the full 
‘support and co-operation of Government, But in India Government do not 
consider this to be a part of their duty. Ifa private individual comes forward 
with a bequest of 30 lakhs of rupees, they begin by treating the scheme as 
chimerical, then doubt the donor’s benevolent motives and at last refuse to lend 
the scheme their support! When the state of the Government Exchequer is 
thoroughly prosperous and when crores of rupees are being squandered on 
frontier expeditions and military expenditure, Government cannot be appre- 
ciably poorer if they were to pay a paltry sum of 30 thousand rupees to support 
the Research Institute. But it is useless to urge such arguments when Gov- 
ernment must be assumed to be thoroughly cognisant of them, If Government 
do not want to give the money themselves, the Viceroy has only to throw out a 
hint to the Native Chiefs, and they will readily pour rupees in heaps before him. 
But Lord Curzon wishes to exercise his magic influence with the Chiefs only 
to swell the receipts of the Victoria Memorial Fund. What does he care for a 
really beneficent project likely to do good to the public! Our Native Chiefs, 
too, will spend money on such objects as equipping an Hospital Ship, making 
contributions to the Lady Dufferin Fund, making trips to Europe and maintain- 
ing Imperial Service regiments. They will never like to emulate the worthy 
example of the Maharaja of Mysore. 


39. ‘“ According to Capital the scheme of the Tata Research Institute is 
bitte biti see 8 standstill, because there is a deficiency of about 
Sept ee en £2,000 in the income with which it can be started. 
Surely the Government of India, the local Govern- 
ments and the Native States, who may avail themselves of the Institute, 
the rich zamindars and the poor patriots ought to be able to supply this detici- 
ency which is only a fraction of Mr. !ata’s endowment. We suppose the 
promoters of the scheme will, at the proper time, issue a fresh appeal for 
pecuniary support to the public. It does not cost Lord Curzon anything 
personally to increase the grant from the public funds, but when the public 
assumes an attitude of indifference and suspicion, as judged by the inva- 
luable test of pecuniary support, a ruler who has to administer the public 
funds is also encouraged to be indifferent. ‘Ihe Research Institute has been 
utterly neglected by the country. Will the Government experts at least advise 
how the Institute may be worked with such funds as are at’present available ? 
That must be easy.”’ 


40, “By their own admission’ made in the course of a reply to a question 

put by the Honourable Mr. Khare the Bombay Gov- 

Transfer of thecopy-right ernment have decided to sacrifice several thousands of 
of the revised vornacnia’ tcxt- rupees out of their profits on the sale of vernacular text- 
booms to Messrs, Macdlillan hooks for the sake of a certain degree of external im- 
Mabhrdtta (10), 11th Sept. provement in the new series of text-books which Messrs, 
MacMillan & Co, have been commissioned to issuc 

from the press. During the ten years ending with 1902 Government made a 
total net profit of close upon a lakh of rupees by the publication and sale of these 
vernacular text-books. Under the new arrangement the English Company of 
_ publishers, mentioned above, undertakes to publish the new series of text-books 
‘at it own risk and expense.’ Risk is a good word to give the colour of 
prudent dealing to the transaction on the part of Government. But when we 
know that even the merest trash clothed in the most wretched exterior is bound 
to sell at a named price if it only constitutes a prescribed text-book, and further 
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that the annual demand in lakhs for such text-books is as assured as the fact of 
the sun rising to-morrow morning, one fails to appreciate any real ‘ risk’ in the 
undertaking of Messrs. MacMillan & Co, The royalty which Government 
are to get consists of 10 per cent. on the retail price of the books sold. 
This rate of commission is decidedly lower than what any book-seller gets from 
another in the market. It would be interesting to know what rate Messrs. Mac- 
Millan & Co. themselves allow to any importing firm of native book-sellers. 
Two other items for consideration are—Ilst, that the Text-Book Committee 
has at its disposal all the Science Books and Keaders as well as any illustra- 
tions therein in which the Company has a copy-right ; 2nd, that the Text-Book 
Committee will have the use of the experience of une Mr. Marsden, who seems 
to be an agent of Messrs. MacMillan & Co. in India. The first of the two 
items is something, though we doubt whether according to the plan of the 
revision of the text-books, so far as we know it, the Committee would ever 
have much occasion to copy from the general Readers and the Science 
Readers of the Company. As for Mr. Marsden, we think he is the very 
man who had written a very objectionable text-book of Indian history, and 
who had come in for a good deal of severe criticism and whose text 
required some amendment in the opinion of some of the Head Masters 
of our High Schools when they were consulted as to the introduction of his 
text-book in their schools, The less our Text-Book Committee has to copy 
from the models of such an unsympathetic Anglo-Indian manufacturer of 
school books the better. The only advantage, then, in the new arrangement 
seems to be the command over a variety of wood-cuts and blocks for 
illustrations, But these have become so copious and so cheap nowadays that 
the treasure of Messrs. MacMillan & Co, in this commodity need not have been 
looked upon as such an advantage that the principle of encouraging native 
publishing firms should be sacrificed before it. The reply of the Government to 
the Honourable Mr, Khare contains a statement that Messrs. MacMillan & Co. 
will ‘ avail themselves of such local presses as are best able to attain the required 
standard of work’! This in itself is an admission that our publishing firms 
are not after all so unfit for the work as to be altogether left out of considera- 
tion. The whole affair looks like a job, the more so when we remember that 
the copy-right in our Modi copy-books also has been given to another English 
Company without the slightest justification.”’ 


41. The nominations made by the Chancellor of the Bombay University 
Nomination of Fellows by © the Senate are on the whole very satisfactory. 
the Government of Bombay ‘The predominance of the European element, however, 
to the Bombay University we cannot help remarking, detracts somewhat from 
Senate. ska An We the merit of the selections. His Highness the Aga 
Sep — ee Khan and the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoolla 
will be valuable acquisitions to the new Senate, 

because both these nominees havea great grasp of educational problems and 
can be looked upon to take the initiative in far-reaching educational reforms, 
It is a pity Government have not seen their way to nominating Dr. H. M, 
Masina, Mr, Hormasji D. Vakil and Mr. Rustomji M. Patell—all of whom were ~ 
useful members of the old Senate. 


Railways. 


42, A contributor writes to the Jdm-e-Jahdnooma:—lIt is much to be 
Sale a under ae portent of plague the B. B. 
j & OC. I. Railway authorities have stopped the issue 
Railway oS ing po of Railway tickets to. intending Muhammadan pil- 
hibiting the issue of Railway grims to Ajmere during the wrue which is shortly to 
Hekate Wo Heneeemnone pil- be held there, The action of the Railway authorities 
grims to A)mere, is invidious, inasmuch as no such restriction is impose 
10th Sept, shincome (09), upon the movements of Hindu pilgrims rete, . 
visit their sacred places. It is to be hoped that 
Government will show a regard for the religious susceptibilities of the Muham- 
madans, who hold the wus at Ajmere in great reverence, and compel the 
Railway authorities to remove the restriction in question. 


Adverse comments on the 
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Municipalities. 


43, ‘The Bombay Corporation is to be congratulated on its resolution 
to present an address of welcome to Lord Ourzon 
Me eS a aaa te Z - his arrival in Bombay to assume the office of 
Bombay Municipal Corpora- Govervor General of India. No one deprecated the 
tion to Lord Ourzon on his presentation of the address, but Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
arrival in Bombay. moved the omission of the words ‘to assume the 
P Indian Spectator (6), ith office of Governor General.’ It is difficult to see for 
ept.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), h : ; 
14th Sept,, Eng. cols. . What other purpose a Viceroy comes to India, The 
office of Viceroy, minus the Governor Generalship, 
seems to be unknown to law. To the office of Governor General, created by law, 
the title of Viceroy was added in 1858 to emphasize the fact that thence- 
forward the functions of that office would be exercised in the name of the 
Crown, and not of the Company. The Governor General would be as much a 
representative of the King-Emperor without that title as with it; on the other 
hand, the Viceroy, without the Governor-Generalship, is a legal nonentity. It 
is to such a legal maya that no fewer than 26 members of the Corporation 
seemed willing to present an address, 27 having opposed the amendment. 
If the dissenting members did not want tobe committed to an approval of Lord 
Curzon’s policy the proper course for them would have been not to distinguish 
between the Viceroy and the Governor General, but to add a rider to the propo- 
sition that in the address to Lord Curzon the meriés of his previous administration 
be not referred to.” [The Jém-e-Jamshed writes :— The Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay has, after all, been drawn into the vortex of political discussion 
and, by sitting in judgment on the administrative acts of Lord Curzon, 
it has laid itself open to a just reproach. ‘The compromise offered by Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta has been rejected, and by a majority the civic fathers 
have decided to present an address of welcome to Lord Curzon, not only as 
Viceroy but as Governor General. Will the address be accepted? If His 
Excellency refuses to accept it, we should not be surprised and the Bombay 
Corporation will have no right to be offended. Thanks to personal jealousies 
and rivalries, the name of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay has become 
a bye-word of reproach among all sober and thoughtful persons,” | 


44, “There will be a feeling of profound regret throughout India 
Oriental Review (11), 14th that the Bombay Municipal Corporation has decided, 
ee )s in opposition to the wishes of a large proportion of its 
. members, to present an address of welcome to Lord 
Curzon on his return to India, In the Municipal hall it was manifest that the 
general feeling of those present, apart from that of the few sycophants who 
carried the motion, was strongly against the presentation of an address, The 
country strongly repudiates the sentiments of those who carried this ill-timed 
resolution, During the last few months the whole of the Indian Press, the 
independent section of the Anglo-Indian Press, and public speakers, both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian, in India and in England, have emphatically denounced 
Lord Curzon’s autocratic, meddlesome and reactionary policy.......... By 
determining to greet Lord Curzon: with a ‘cordial’ address of welcome the 
wire-pullers in the Bombay Corporation have made a deliberate attempt to 
lace that body in opposition to educated public opinion throughout India, 
ducated public opinion will know how to take the resolution af its true worth, 
but the news will go all over India and England that Bombay has hailed the 
return of the Viceroy with a hearty greeting, and many well-meaning people 
who take no active interest in public affairs will imbibe the ridiculous notion 
that Bombay has set the seal of her approbation upon all the mischievous 
measures of Lord Curzon’s regime, And this in face of the fact that in no part 
of India has there been more strenuous, more intelligent, more scathing con- 
demnation of the Viceroy’s legislation than that which has emanated from the 
Press and the public of Bombay. The movement in the Corporation has been 
the result of indefatigable canvass and has been galvanised into life by outside 
influence being brought to bear upon a coterie of fussy, shallow, self-seeking 
and complaisant members.’’ 
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45. The Corporators of Bombay are confronted with a very delicate hut 
iis important duty at next Monday's meeting, when the 

Gujardts (19), 11th Sept. = wotion for voting an address to Lord Curzon will be 
brought forward. It isto be seen how the civic fathers come out of this 
trying ordeal, The course of action suggested by true patriotism in a matter 
of this kind is plain enough, but it is opposed to the dictates of that servile 
and spurious loyalty which is so rampant nowadays in this country. Lord 
Curzon has proved himself to be perhaps the worst of all rulers that have 
swayed the destinies of India. He is a past masterin the art of delivering 
honeyed speeches, but he has deliberately ignored the welfare of the Indians 
and trampled upon their rights. The coterie of address-mongers in the Corpo- 
ration, nevertheless, display an affected enthusiasm over his re-appointment to 
the Viceroyalty and do not scruple to ride roughshod over public opinion by 

resenting him with an address of welcome on his return to India. Apart 
Fosse the merits of Lord Curzon’s administration, the proposed address is out of 
place from a purely ceremonial point of view. Lord Curzon is not coming 
here as a new Viceroy, but is returning from his holiday and consequently 
there is no special necessity for giving him an address. There is no precedent 
for such a step in the annals of the Corporation, It is, however, no use dilating 
further on the subject, as the wire-pullers of the movement seem bent upon 
setting public opinion at naught. ‘They glory in treading the path of s.lf- 
seeking flattery, but the verdict of history will stamp them as fools who sacri- 
ficed their country’s good at the altar of sycophancy. 


46, The Bombay Corporation has at last passed by a narrow majority the 
Hee motion for an address to Lord Curzon which was brought 
, Fg Samachar (69° forward by Mr. Chothia in utter defiance of public 
th Sept.; Sadnj Vartamdn os rg 
(81), 13th Sept. opinion. When Lord Curzon left India six months ago 
the Corporation did not entertain the proposal to give 
him a farewell address on the ground that his administration was prejudicial to 
the interests of India. We fail to see what has happened in the m:anwhile to 
induce the Corporators to revise their estimate of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 
It would be tedious at this time of day to recount the mischief which Lord 
Curzon has done to the country. Suffice it to say that he has closed the 
doors of higher appointments against educated natives, contracted the sphere 
of collegiate education, gagged the Native Press and betrayed stolid indifference 
towards technical education by giving a cold shoulder to Mr. Tata’s scheme of a 
Research Institute. The Bombay Corporation’s resolution will, we are afraid, 
put Lord Curzon in an unenviable position by compelling his critics both 
in the public and the press to openly speak out their minds as to the true 
character of hisregime. Lord Curzon’s admirers could not have done hima 
greater disservice. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar remarks, It considers 
that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta betrayed weakness in accepting a compromise 
with the promoters of the address to Lord Curzon instead of expressing his 
disapprobation of their action in unmistakeable terms. It observes that the 
debate in the Corporation on the resolution furnishes an unpleasant com- 
mentary on the public spirit of the civic fathers of Bombay, and adds that 
Lord Curzon, if he consults his self-respect, should reject an address that has 
been voted to him in sucha half-hearted manner and in the teeth of violent 
public opposition. 


47. “It is insinuated in certain quarters having vested interests in 
the Municipal Corporation of Ahmedabad that the - 

abe wat pred bah As- newly started Rate-payers’ Association is a congre- 
 “Guiardti Boaak (21), 11th gation of disappointed candidates at the last general 
Sept., Eng. cols. election with their satellites and retainers. In the 
| first place this is not wholly true, for Mr. Mangaldas 
Girdhardas has accepted the vice-presidentship of the Association notwith- 
standing his connection with the Municipality. Mr. Somnath Bhuderdas is 
also a member both of the Managing Committee of the Association and the 
“Municipality. Again, Mr. Bhaishankarbhai Nanabhai, the well-known Solicitor 
of Bombay, had nothing to do with the last election, and has thrown himself 
heart and soul in the.work of the Association, These examples prove to the 


3” 


hilt that the insinuation alleged against the Association is not wholly true. 
We wish, however, that some more disinterested persons had rallied round the 
Association and given its work an appearance of sincerity and earnestness. 
With the exception of the above two or three members, the other gentlemen 
taking active interest in the Association are, to tell the truth, disappointed 
or defeated candidates, but we have no reason to believe that they are actuated 
by interested motives in furthering the aims and objects of the Association.” 


43, A correspondent of the Deshi Mitra writes:—In view of the present 

i | outbreak of plague at Surat, it behoves the local 

Pd pe health in Surat. authorities to pay special attention to the sanitary 
eshi Mitra (63), ‘5th Oe 

Sept. condition of the city. The present unsatisfactory 

state of public health is generally attributed by the 

people to the pollution of pipe water. In order to remove all doubts on the 

point, the local authorities should get the water analysed by an expert and 

publish his report in the local newspapers, The attention of the authorities 

needs to be drawn to another matter also. Owing to the deficiency of rainfall 

the corn-dealers have not only enhanced the prices of food-grains, but are selling 

adulterated and rotten food-stuffs, Such sale being injurious to the public 

health, it is incumbent upon the authorities to put a stop to it. 


Native States. 


49, A correspondent writes to the Kathidwir News:—‘“TI really do not 

ce know what view Major Carnegy has taken of the gift 

x Pome cetotg in ay, OF fifteen thousand rupees made to Mr. Gopaldas Vihari- 
Sept. Eng. cols. das by the Nawab Saheb of Jundgadh, The public 
would like to know whether the present was made 

with the knowledge and consent of Major Carnegy, who was in a way ‘Mr. 
Gopaldas’ superior, It is urged on behalt of Mr. Gopaldas that he accepted the 
present, because other officials, who were formerly in the service of the State, 
did not hesitate to accept such gifts for fear of offending the Nawab Saheb. 
This is a very sophistical piece of reasoning.... ..... I am sure that Govern- 
ment will not take this view of the matter, and that they will ask Mr. Gopaldas 
either to resign the service or to refund the amount. The appointment of Major 
Carnegy as companion of Sherjumakhanji having been made under the orders of 
Government, his assistant Mr. Gopaldas could not accept gifts, nor could Major 
Carnegy allow him to accept any.......... The Prince perhaps meant to secure 
the good-will of Mr. Gopaldas, because Major Carnegy being now in charge of 
the Prant, Mr. Gopaldas is virtually his companion. Will it be too much to 
ask Government, under the circumstances, to displace Mr. Gopaldas at once 
and to appoint a Civilian as whole-time tutor and companion to the Prince? 
For the past thirty years or so the administration of Jundgadh has been of a 
more or less irresponsible character. ‘The Chiefs have been more or less puppets. 
Babadurkhanji was decidely so. I will not say the same of Rasulkhanji, but 
to say that he is capable of ruling in the strict sense of the word would 
be doing him something more than justice. After the death of Bahadur- 
khanji, Edalkhanji was looked upon as his successor. But he is said to have 
expressed himself in an unguarded moment against Bahauddinbhai and Pur- 
shottamrai and all the Nagarsin the administration, and consequently he was put 
aside and Rasulkbanji was brought forward as the Nawab-designate. Rasul- 
khanji was then already leading the life of a religious recluse, and it was with the 
greatest dilliculty that he was persuaded to accept the Chiefship of Junagadh by 
Bahauddinbhai, who assured him that he would have to be a Nawab in name 
only andtaat the responsibility of administration would rest upon him and his 
creatures......... ‘or over twenty years since then the de facto ruler of Jundgadh 
was Purshottamrai Sunderji Jhalla, the late Naib Divan, for whom Bahauddin- 
bhai had, and still has, an almost parental regard. He did as he liked. He 
brought Divans of his own choice and made appointments and carried on the 
administration of the State with the sanction—if sanction was at all needed—ot 
Bahauddinbhai and through him of the Chief, During the Divanship of 
Mr. Shyamji Krishnawarma a crisis arose; the Naib Divan offered to resign, 
but ultimately the Divan had to leave the service and the Naib Divan was 
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triumphant, thanks to the good offices of Colonel Hunter, who upheld his 
cause. Purshottamrai after that remained master of the situation up till 
the day he left Junégadh about a year ago, Lately Sherjumakhanji seemed 
to display a tendency to throw off the Nagar yoke, doubtless warned 
by the past history of the State. This refractory behaviour of the spirited youth 
seems to have sadly disappointed the Naib Divan and those connected with him, 
and they had to report his conduct to the Agency. After this Sherjumakhanji 
would not mind them at all, and some persons having told him that a 
conspiracy was being set on foot in order to ruin him, he insisted upon his 
father to throw off the Nagar yoke. This seems to have led to the 
resignation from the State service of Purshottamrai Sunderji Jhalla, 
Chunilal Sarabhai and all their creatures. As soon as Purshottamrai was 
out of the way, Chhotalal assumed the supreme control of affairs in the 
State. He sent for Bechardas and four other old officials of the State and made 
any and every appointment he could think of, dismissing innocent officials, 
simply because they were believed to be the late Naib Divan’s creatures; and 
all this had the sanction of the: Nawab Saheb! When Bechardas became 
Divan ne had also to bow to Mr, Chhotalal, but tlien he thought that if Chhotala! 
were to bave afree hand in the administration, the whole of the State fabric 
would tumble down, and so Chhotalal was asked to confine himself to his duties 
of Huzur Secretary, with the result that since then there has been no grvat 
uproar against him. Mr. Bechardas has been Divan for a year now, but to sav 
that he has made his presence felt in the State and that he has proved successful 
as a Divan would be doing him injustice. That he has not a free liand in the 
administration of the State is certain; that he is too good aman to be the 
Divan of such a State is also quite certain ; and that he is not likely to leave 
Jundgadh unless forced to do so is equally certain, since he is not likely to get 
Rs. 1,400 a month anywhere outside Junagadh. It is also certain that no other 
person would take up the duties of a Divan if he is not allowed a free hand in 
the administration, and therefore Mr. Bechardas might stay on till the Nawab 
tells him to go, which is not very likely just yet, especially as he is backed by 
his brother Mr. Gopaldas, who, as every one knows, is at present in high favour 
with the Nawab Saheb. ‘The Divan relies in almost everything on Mr. 
Chhaganlal, Manager of the Divan’s Office, who is the only man now in the 
State service who enjoyed Mr, Purshottamrai’s confidences The fact of his 
being in the confidence of the Divan has greatly irritated certain persons, who. 
believe that the Divan is influenced by him. It is feared that this will lead to 
his services being dispensed with, because the Nawab Saheb does not want in his 
service a single individual who has enjoyed the confidence of Purshottamrai,” 


50. A correspondent writes to the Kathidwar Times :—‘ The publie are 
put toa great deal of inconvenience and trouble owing 
, Querenting rulesat Gondal to the strict quarantine oes enforced at Gondal and 
and Dhoaj. Dhordji. One is surprised to see that in spite of the 
Me asaya Times (9), th  overity of the quarantine rules the te ee has 
somehow or other found its way into Dhordaji and is 
raging there with virulence at present. Experience has taught us that such 
stringent measures are no longer effective in checking the progress of the 
plague ; Government have on that account thought it advisable not to enforce 
the quarantine rules so strictly. Such being the case, one is at a loss to make 
out why the Gondal State authorities should continue to resort to that in- 
effective measure. Complaints on this score have been frequently made by 
the Gondal public, but the authorities seem to pay no attention to the same. 
Is it not, therefore, reasonable that the Agency authorities should interpose 
in the matter and see their way at least to get the severity of the measure 
lessened as far as possible, if they do not deem it advisable to discontinue the 
measure in the interests of the people ? ”’ 


61. ‘The administration of Kudana State (Rewa Kantha Agency) is at pre- 
sent extremely unsatisfactory. ‘The Chief is illiterate 
(hewa Kin 9 ppaceygag and quite indifferent to the affairs of the State, which 


The Friend of India (64), 24e entirely Jeft in the hands of his Karbhari, 
12th Sesh ee Mr. Bholanath. This man has not had the benefit 


of even a rudimentary education. He was formerly 


og 


only a talati, but has secured his present post through the good offices of 
a favourite of the Chief. The subjects of the State are entirely dissatisfied 


with the administration, and it is high time that the Agency authorities looked 
into their grievances. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. A special correspondent of the Gujardts writes from Mombassa :—A 
meeting of Indian residents in Mombassa was held in 
A meeting of the Indian the hall of the local Chamber of Commerce on the 21st 
residents of Mombassa for Aucust under the auspices of the Mombassa Indian 
sending a pecuniary contribu- A ner ‘ ° : 
tion to the Congress. ssociation for taking steps to give pecuniary sup- 
Gujarati (19), 11th Sept. port to the coming session of the Indian National 
Congress. Mr. Jafferbhai Devji was in the chair. 
The meeting was addressed by several Hindu and Parsi speakers, who dwelt on 
the achievements of the Congress during the last twenty. years and on the 
necessity of the Indian settlers in Mombassa expressing their sympathy with the 
movement in a tangible manner. A resolution was passed appointing an 
influential committee to collect subscriptions. 


538. The Kapadvanj (Kaira) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchar 
writes:—Recently two tongas proceeding from 
Dacoities on the trunk Kapadvanj to Dakor were looted near Tetruba’s Mal 


ao Kapadvanj and by 9 gang of dacoits. It is to be feared that in view 
Bombay Saméchér (60), Of the impending distress such dacoities will be on 
13th Sept. the increase. We, therefore, urge the Police Superin- 


tendent and the Collector of Kaira to establish Police 
chowkies on the trunk road between Kapadvanj and Dakor for the protection of 
the travelling public. 


—M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bonbay, 22nd September 1904. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT. 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 24th September 1904. 
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Lord Curzon: Lady Curzon’s illness... ‘a sis as 10 
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Motor Car rules in the Bombay Presidency roe si ia ae 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at the Amsterdam Socialist Congess ne vee J 
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Plague: Threatened outbreak of —in Broach re oe am 24 
Police : | 

Alleged cases of house-breaking at Wanowrie by British soldiers eee 
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Public service: Alleged steps taken by Mr. K. R. Bomanji, Collector of Bijé- 
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the District ... a we rv az ey 26 
Sanitary Commissioner: The new appointment of-- to the Government of 
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Manager, — Encumbered Estates re aaa ae 85 
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3 
List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
(As it stood on the Ist July, 1904.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, —" 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay.., woe] Weekly vee ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; $7 és cee 240 
2 } Dail Telegraph and} Poona... sed] MY as vee} Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former] | 
rs Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. r as 
3 | East and West... ...| Bombay... »ve| Monthly vee ...| Behrdinji Merw4nji Malabari; Pérsi; 52; uv’. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal oss} EAVOOTAUNG sae] VWUOGKIY 50s... cos — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 560 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay... a! eee wae € Natarajan ; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 iis 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ... wo] Do. oe — «es| Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; Parsi; 62;} 1,000 
India and Champion. | J. Fs 
7 | Indian Toxtilo Journal ...{ Do. «. | Monthly -» John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ae 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Kardchi .. oot Weekly ... | Assanmal Rijhuma]; Hindu (Amil);52 os. 400 
9 | K4thidwdr Times ..| Rajkot ...-  .{ Daily int © (Navan) Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
gar); 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... - oss] FOOMA. on | Weekly ,.. --| Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 960 
| Hindu (ChitpA4wan Br&hman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... woe) Bombay oer ic ...| R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 me coe sug 400 
12 | Phoenix ...  ... eee} Kardchi.., _—...) Bi-weekly --| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ,.. vee] Daily oe + Henry Kenchellor ; European ; 50 ~~ ee 250 
and Military Gazette. | 
14 | Railway Times ... ».| Bombay...  ...| Weekly ... -+-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43 ..| 1,000 
15 |Sind Gazette .. oe Karachi...  ...| Bi-weekly rod a: WH ke ea ae Ga a 500 
16 | Sind Times oes co RR tia. a Oe see! Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86 —... 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


17 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad  ..! Weekly... — ...| Nerotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna: Hindu 800 
Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakta iv soct DATOGA oe. a ee ee «| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,600 
Brahman); 43. 
19 | Gujarati ... ose sos] POMONA ce tnt I wet oe a, Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,600 

ania); 51, 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... sacl ORME ens eee) Do ee oo} Hormasyi Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 faa vee “00 


91 Gujarat Punch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee Somalaél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 eee 625 
“3 {Hindi Punch «2 =o Bombay sak eee sek .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 pas 800 
23 | Jdm-e-Jamshed eee a Daily + .-| Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 aa 3000 


24 | Kaiser-i-Hind ..  «. V0, oe ves Weekly ... «| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ,., «e{ 2,800 
25 | Kdthidwdr News... vee] SeAIKOG a0. ‘asl Be nes ee-| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 42 ... ‘os sal 400 


26 | Kdithidwar Times Roe doe * ” aera .-| Bi-weekly —— --»| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brih-| 600 
| man) ; 38. 


27 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... pe — eres Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 3 
28 | Radst Goftar nN »»| Bombay et ae eae ...[ Patton Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,650 
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29 | Satya Vakta oe vee| DO. «| Fortnightly  ... mel Le Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
ania); 39. 


30 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .o.| Baroda wo» 4.| Weekly... «| Maneklal Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


31. Surys Prakash ... ooo] Surat 2. oe ee ee ati Caen Nagindés D4y4bhéi; Hindu 300 
| AnGLo-MaBATal. (Bania) ; 26. 


32 Deen Mitra vs eet Bombay... see) Weekly oo «| Sadwahiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 500 
| Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28, 
33 | Dnydn Chakshu .., vee] POONA eee me] Do, ave 4 4man Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 


Brahman) ; 46, 


inured 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, 
AnGcio-Mara’tHI—contd. 
Dny&nodaya v» eee Bombay...  -»-| Weekly...  «..| Rev. Mr. T, H. Abbott... a. 1°. 625 
‘ Dnyén Prakash eee og Poona eee eee Do. eee eer Hari N&rfyan Apte ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 500 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
Fatehsinh Gazette eoel Barod& os at a he oes — ge Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu| 1,000 
(Bania). , | 
Indu Prakdsh _.,,.. oes ve .».| Bi-Weekl ...| 1ndu Praka#sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
’ — 4 Manager ee Déimodar S4vlér4m Yande \ 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Marftha Deen Bandhu .,.| Kolh&pur ...| Weekly... wv Marktha) * aaa Vichare; Hindu) 1,400 
aratha) ; 80. 
Native Opinion ... »o-| Bombay... .| Bi-weekly .| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
. wan Brdhman); 33. 
Prekshak ... ooo] Satdra.ee eoe| Weekly ,.. .| Ganesh Ballal Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhédal 500 
Brahmin) ; 32. 
Samarth ove ee] Kolh4pur at a a e.| Vindyak Na4r#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Bréhman); 34. 
Shri Saydji Vijay -»-| Bombay... ma 4 me — S4vlaram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);| 4,000 
9, 
Subodh Patrika ... wi De ok Me: Gee ..| Dwarkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
80. 
Sudhdrak oo. eee | Poona ..; + Do. .»»| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,200 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Udyamotkarsha ... .| Bombay... ...| Monthl yo. ., Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano .«-| Bombay ov ,..| Weekly ... | Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 «+» 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. : 
Al-Ha | Sukkur.. ..,{ Weekly... _...| (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 
: Se ‘ LLB. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindhii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 
Prabhat... ie wi Bedernghad - Da ww | Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 600 
(Sind). | 
Sindhi ae me »..| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
AnGto-UrRpu. 
Muslim Herald ... .| Bombay ses ...| Daily ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; JO. 
Exo LisH, Maka’tHI AND 
GUJARA'TI. 
| Baroda Vateal ..| Baroda .. _—...| Weekly... _....| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Marétha); 71 ...| 1,100 
Hind Vijaya ot De. seae eine Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 500 
nia). 
ENGLI8H, MARATHI anDd 
KANARESE. 
Karn&tak Patré ,., ...| Dharwér ...| Weekiy .., e ee Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
ya 3 OU- 
Karnitak Vaibhav .»| Bijapur ... ot |} Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Derhasth 800 
Vaishnay Bréhman) ; 42, 
Prakdshak ... ae Bee eer Do. .. «| Govind Gangdidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PorRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
O Bombaense sof Bombay.’ ..,| Weekly... as. F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 ae ae 500 
| GUJARATI. 
Akhb4r-e-lsl4m . a pas Bombay ... = Daily $ ial asd Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 2,600 
Akhbér-e-Souddégar ee eee Re ah ae nee Néndbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 wee} 2,800 
Arya Prakash ,.,, oe eee | aes eke ‘ 800 
Bombay Saméchér .,| Do, ... — o+o| Daily 0 one Reikhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
rsi ; 36. 
Broach Mitré .,,  ,,.| Broach .., oes] Weekly... eve oe nen Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti] * 700 
hman) ; 34, 
Broach Saméchér... ,..| Do. ... ,..) Do» ow  os| Ardeshar Dinsha Gdndhi; Parsi; 45. ...| 500 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


83 
84, 


87 
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GusaRiT1—continued. 
Deshi Mitri oes tes 
Din Mani ,.. Ae ova 
Fursad _.. oe oo 
Gap Sup ... oe vee 
Hitechchhu oe ess 
Jain ses oe 
Jam-e-Jah#nooma in 


Kaira Vartaman ... one 


Surat .. 
Broach ... 
Bombay ... 
ae ues 
Ahmedabad 
i ee 
Bombay ... 


Kaira ... 


tales Mitra e eee 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette vee) 
Navsfri Prakash ... 
Nure Elam ove jel 
Ny4yadarshak ... coe 
Praja Mitra oes 
Praja Pokar coe ee 
Prakash and Gadgadat ... 


Punch Dand <i — 


Samsher Bahadur, ee coe 


Sinj Vartam4n ... 
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Bombay ... 
Sadra 

Nave@ri .. 
Bombay ... 


Ahmedabad 


Surat... 

Bombay... 
Do. 

Abmedabad 


-| Bombay ,.. 


Sind Vartaman ... see} Kar4chi ... 
Stri Bodh eee ooo eee Bombay nig 
Surat Akhbar eee ooo} SULat ia 
Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha 
HINDI. 
Pandit .- sos ae] ROOMS . es 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-) Bombay... 
char. 
KANABKESE. 
Digvijeya eee oe ree Gadag ewe 
Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar 
Loka Bandhu ese eee Do. soo 
Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar- 
war). 

| RAjahansa... oo — «| Dharwar 

Ragik Nanjini eee a Gadag eo6 


Weekly ... 
ee.” kG 


.| Monthly 


Fortnightly 
Weekly ion 
Do. see 
Do. 

DO, tes 
Bi-weekly 


° Wecklycee 


Do. 


.| Monthly... 
.| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


ves] Oe 

Do. ; 

Do. ove 
eee] Daily — see 
woe] Weekly oo 
...| Monthly 
-..| Weekly ... 
on: Oe as 
veo] Weekly oes 
os ek le 


| Weekly ... 


Bg siccviiggs 
Dor 3 
ome aan 
Do, | ce 


...| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 


| K4ashiddés Bhagv4ndfés; Hindu (K&chia, é.e., 
..| Nathalal Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 


..| M. C. Ratnd@gar & Co. .., ae 
..| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 


..| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 00s 


..| Kahandas 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 


.| Gatdl4l Mansukhlal ; 


..| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 


..| Savaibhai 


..| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 


| 


| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 
| Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Pirsi; 61... 


.| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; His.ciu (Banja); 


| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


| JamndAdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 


.|Shankrapa Gadiappa 


.|Gururt#o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 


a vegetable seller); 44, 


Bania) ; 26. 
Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi; 45 ... 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
ania); 30. 


Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 


Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 

Hindu = ( Visashrimdli 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 

Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 


38, 


43, 


Raéichand; Hindu 


(Shravak 
Bania) ; 62. 


(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
38 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 


Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... 4. 


v6. 


Govindrao Gangiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) ; 42; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. | 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Kbénolkar; Hindu 
(Karh4du Préhman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndcharya Bélachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 54, 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brihman) ; 28. : 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
h4da Brahinan); 41. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 41, | 
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MaRATHI. | 


Thana ... ooo] Weekly ves ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
Brihman). 
A’rydvart ... «4. ove] Dhulia .., «ss “Do. = ove = ove! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 

| | _shasth Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 34. 
Baku] saa ia -oo| Ratnagiri ca ow ...| Hari Dharindji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 


Arunodaya eee ove 


Belgaum Samfchér _...| Belgaum... oo oe ae os! — Bhik4éji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman) ;|300—400 
Bhu't ee ms .«»| Bombay .. | Monthly »»-| Anandrao Rdameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu) 1,600 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Bramhodaya Sie .-.| Kolhapur .».| Weekly ... ...| Nér@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Bréhman); 51. 
Chandanshu a soe| TAsgaon .., cn a ea .«| Rémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
| Chandrak4&nt pe ...| Ohikodi ... vee a ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
piwan Brahman) ; 40. 
Chandrodaya Pi | Chiplun ... we. oo ee ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 276 
Brahman); 40. 
Chikitsak ... sie »»| Belgaum ORS does *  aaen ..., Ab4ji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ;600—7v0 
| 42 


Chitragupta ite sect ATO: cc ae eee eoe| Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Brahman) ; J8. 
Dakshin Vritta ee me Kolhapur sas By bas .-| Saddshiv Vithal P4arasnis; Hindu (Chaéndra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
Deshakélavartam4n »--| Erandol oo. ins ae: aes .. | Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Dharma ... wie we.) WAi aoe pen a i woe| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Breéhman) ; 48. 
Dherwir Vritta ... eee} Dharwar. ea MO kas .. | Sadéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 800 


Dny4n Sagar... eoe| Kolhapur oe ae ne — ay Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 300 
man); 4). 
Hindu Punch _.. ey ees ee) ae ...| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
Brahman); 37. 
Jagadddarsh «eo => «| Ahmednagar .| Do. .. —...| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 322 
pawan Brahman); 51. 
.| Poona ... ik. a One ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
wan Brihman) ; 74. 
Jagatsum4chér _... ‘ist TRI nas ad ee ae -.| Trimbak A’b4aji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
Kal Hee eee voc] ROOM ess ad ...( Shivram Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 65,700 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
Kalpataru ... ine -»-| Sholapur 7 ae’ ae ~o| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 45. 
Karmanuk eee vee] POONAses oe ee ..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
Brdéhman) ; 37. 
Keral Koxil ie on) Bea. ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhddaj 3,000 
Brahman) ; 19. 
Kesari__... (ae 5cs| POOR sic ..| Weekly ..- ,..| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
..-| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
a Se eee ...| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Lokamata ., se »..| Vengurla | Do. ....  ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brdhman); 27. 
Muhé4rdshtra Vritta  ...| Sdtdra ... coo ie | ee ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 150 

38. 
Moda Vritta _... cat a kes ot oe a ...| KAshineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (ChitpAwan|500—-900 


Brdhman) ; 48. 

Mumbai Punch ... —«.-} Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
girl), 
Mumbai Vaibhav »., Bombay... —«ee| Daily 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Jagadhitechchhu ... 


Khandesh Chitragupta ...,; Dhulia ...  ...| Do... 
Khandesh Vaibhav __...|_ Do. 


ove .-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
eer Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 1,250 
Nagar SamAchér.., »..| Ahmednagar ,,,) Do... ...| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 ... 100 


N&sik Vritta ... | Ndsik ... 4.) Do. eo  ,,.| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brdéliman) ; 28. 


PIGS VRROEAY cn coc) IDEM 5., coil Qe coe ..| Vishnu Rémchandra Vijépurkar ; Hindu 80 

Deshastha Bréhman); 50. 

Nydy Sindhu ,,., «| Ahmednagar ...| Doe ... ® oo Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
, Brahman); 30. 

Pandhari Bhushan -»| Pandharpr vol ee ee. = —, Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 75 

rahman) ; 3 
Pandkari Mitra ... cout "DO, cae | Do. cee — eve| Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 41. 


a gain 


(Shaik); 36. 


| 


No Name of Publication, Where Poblished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. =" 
MaritH1—continued. 
133 | Poona Vaibhav ...  +»-| Poona ...  ...| Weekly... — ...| Ganesh Mab4&dev Kelkar; Hindu — 250 
Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Prabodh Chandrika -»»| Jalgaon ... o ie |. aa .| Narayan ‘arsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
135 | Pratod oe --+| Islampur we] Dos see sae] BAmchandra Naériyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
18 6 | Raghav Bhushan... os] ROOD sas soot DOe eee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
137 | Satya Mitra ava .| Malegaon «| Do. ..|Balchand Hir&chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
138 | Satya Sadan aes | Alibag . seo} Do. eo, R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brih- 200 
| man); 62. 
139 | Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri i .|| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (QOhitp4wan 950 
= H Brahman) ; 60. 
140 | Sh4hu Vijay jie .».. Kolhapur Do. vo! Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
; | man); 80, 
141 | Sholdpur Samachar eoe| Sholépur Do. soe! Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kéméti) ; 45 400 
142 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda Do. eve .|| Balabhai Janubhai; Mnhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
143 | Shri Shéhu ove occ] BALATA — vec oe} DO. . ove eo+| Virnan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
| | man); 22. 
144 | Shubh Suchak . Oe a ee «Vishnu Né drdyanChitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
| Br&hman) ; 30. 
145 |Sumant ... i sack MPR ses coe! Do, we coe, Mahddev Damodar ‘oman Hindu (Deshas- 900 
? tha Brzhman); 33. 
146 | Vidya Vilas oe eee} Kolhapur ee .| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
piwan breéhman) ; “9. 
147 | Vidydrthi ... obs >| Nandurb4r mi Me ae peer Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
: | Brahmay) ; 27. 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ... -+| Monthly... oo (Ll) Vinas vak Balkrishna Nadkarni ee. 600 
| (2) Rimkrishna Baghun4th Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Siraswat. réhman). 
149 | Vrittas#r ... ooo ooo] Wi abe cool Weekly ,.. sd Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Lrehman) ; ol. 
15 0 | Vritta Sudha ove ooe| SatAra ceo a. eee) LAXmMan V4aman Khat&vkar:; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Braéhman) ; 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri  .. eee »»-| Poona ie Te ce | Nina Déid4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 400 
man) ; 38. 
SIN DI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... -o| Karachi,,, Weekly «| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam «+ eee} Do. a. e+! Do. coe Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;} __,., 
| 66. , 
| 
154 | Sind Sudhar eee vee] D0. ave Do. ... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 560 
155 |Sookree ... eee or ee ee Do. .e| Jhamatmal Lialehand ; Hindu (Bunia); 42... 400 
URpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal «+| Bombay ‘| Monthly i a eae ed a 
(Sunni); 32, 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... “++! Weekly see .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 
158 |Gura Ghantal Punch o0/ Do. o 6) fo, .., revise a 
159 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar ae a aes eel Daily +s | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 0. 
160 | Tejarati Gazette ww» se} D0, ove one Monthly...  ...|Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
y) 
161 | Tohfa-i-Deccan + +e] Poona 4, ns Weekly w«. ++} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma‘tan| ‘200 
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“No. Name of Publication, Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Manra’'THI AND Ka’'NARESE. 


162 Chandrika o0e eee eee Bagalkot eee Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
- 3 Brahman, Smiarta) ; 82. 


MarAtui AND URpwu. 


163 | Champavati eee .».| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly... ... Krishnarao  Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. 
164 | Gulbarga Sam&chér __,,.| Gulbarga (do.)../ Do, ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
45. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


ROO TRUE inet ...| Bombay... ooo} Weekly. .../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 sas bee 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the naunber of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Jitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Pablicatiou. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and ago of Editor. = 
Anato Marfrat. 
344 | Dny4n Prakash ..| Poona | Dailyeee ove oce 
ANGLO-PortuauEseE. 
45a | A Lua eee eoe| Bombay .| Weekly --| Lawrence Daantus DeSouza, Christian 600 
(Goanese) ; 32. 
GUJARATI. 
64a | Friend of India ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ‘a POnere men 
TOA Kaéthiawar Samachar. Do. see Do. ees eree Te aan mee eee 
80a | Sanjnu Jame .| Bombay .| Daily Be a fe eve 
MaARa’THI. 
147a | Vibari .| Bombay .| Fortnightly ...! Balkrishna Ndardéyan Phatak; Hindu 500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 3d. 
151a | Vy4pir Samachar _...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ..| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha; Hindu; 1,200 
(Marwadi) ; 39. 


N.B.—No. 87 has become @ weekly since August 1904. No. 64 has become a monthly since July 1904, The Editor of No. 71 is the same 
as that of No. 60. The Editor of No. 59 is Dr. Kalidndd4s Jaikisond4s Desai, B.A.,L. M. &S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30 ; and 
the circulation is 800. No, 158 has ceased to exist. No. 146 has become a bi-weekly since August 1904, The Editor of No, 124 
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is Anandrio Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brohman) ; 30 ; and the circulation is 200. 
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Politicos and the Public Administration. 


1, “Sir M. M, Bhownaggree’s motion on the apportioument of the cost of 
the Tibet expedition was opposed by Mr. Brodrick, as 
Tibetan Treaty and the the full text of his speech now shows, on the ground 
“= yo earth o44, that ‘the Welby Commission has laid down that ex- 
Sept. i iii peditions for the protection of the frontier are matters 
of Indian interest.’ This is rather a free paraphrase of 
the propositions laid down by the Commission. The Commissioners indeed did 
not profess to exhaust all cases of Indian interest ; yet in so far as they took 
care to specify the matters in which India had sole interest, they were thinking 
of protection in the sense of punishing an attack or repelling aggression. It is 
true that the Tibetans were accused of having thrown down boundary pillars, 
but this was not construed as a menace to the safety of the frontier.......... 
The net cost of the expedition may not be more than half a million sterling ; 
it may be less. But the principle involved is important, especially because 
military operations in Tibet cannot be said to have been atanend. The 
Chumbi Valley is to be occupied. If this step will conduce to terrorise opposi- 
tion and eventually establish permanent friendly relations with Tibet, it may 
not prove very costly. But if it arouses resentment, or if further operations be 
necessary, for example, to quell disturbances in the interests of the Dalai 
Lama, further expenditure will have to be incurred. Such operations can 
hardly be described as intended for the protection of the frontier. It is desir- 
able that the example of Madras should be followed by other provinces. The 
next Congress may be expected to take up the question. If Sir Henry Cotton 
presides, it will be an insult to him not to take up that question.” 


2. “ Tibet is no longer a terra incognita,......... There are, strange to say, 
many people who think that the expedition to 
Rist Goftér (28), 18th Lhassa was as wicked an undertaking as it was 
Sept., Eng. cols, unfair and unrighteous. We fail to see where: the 
unfairness and the unrighteousness come in except 
in the fact that poor India has been called upon to pay the cost of the 
expedition. The demon of darkness has been ruling Tibet ever since its 
creation on the earth, and if it is unfair, unrighteous and even wicked to 
displace darkness by light, surely the action of the British might be condemn- 
ed. With the advent of the British in Tibet there will be introduced into 
the country the railway and post and telegraph offices, which are the pre- 
cursors of civilization, and Tibet, which is at present known only to students 
of geography as a mountainous country situated somewhere in Central Asia, 
will in course of time rise to the dignity of a country, where trade and commerce 
will flourish and where thousands and millions of its people, who now follow the 
profession of monks and mendicants and who are a burden not only to their 
own country but to the world at large, will gradually emerge from darkness 
into light. Though the English will be cursed by the present generation of 
Tibetans for disturbing them in their long sleep of sloth and sluggishness 
extending over ages, the future generations will bless them for rescuing them 
from their position of so many beasts and raising them to the level of men 
useful to themselves and to the rest of the world, of which they at present 
know next to nothing. The question whether the British are justified in 
extending their already very large empire by adding Tibet to it is an imperial 
one with which we have nothing to do. It is for the British to consider 
where the line should be drawn. But as far as the cost of the expedition is 
concerned, we agree in the general opinion expressed throughout the civilized 
world that it is unjust, unrighteous, nay, even wicked, to impose if upon poor 
India.” 


3. “The Treaty of Commeree with Tibet upon which the Government of 

See India had set its heart has been signed......... Expe- 
, cage aoe (24), 18th diency sometimes, like necessity, is the mother of 
ee invention, When despatch after despatch was sent 
to supplicate the Dalai Lama to give to Great Britain the most-favoured-nation 
clause, the Government of India was only too eager to observe all the strict 
formalities and conventionalities of diplomacy in vogue at the court of the 
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Buddhistic Pope. Every effort was made to see that its despatches were 
placed in his hands.......... ‘There is record in black and white to show 
that the Government even went out of its way to send its despatches twice 
by other hands than those of officials.......... But all its efforts proved fruitless. 
Till the Dalai Lama left his See, on the eve of the approach of British troops to: 
Lhassa, ‘he was the sole person recognised for the purposes of the Treaty. All 
this solicitude came to naught with the Maxim Mission triumphant at the 
gates of that ‘Mysterious’ City. Suddenly the diplomats of the Indian 
Government discovered that it was after all the Amban, the representative of 
the Emperor of China, as the Suzerain of Tibet, who was ¢he personage, 
and not the Dalai Lama, to be treated with! So the Amban immediately 
took the place of the Dalai Lama. The inconsistency of this attitude from 
a strictly constitutional point of view is transparent. But inconsistency or no 
inconsistency, there was the stern necessity to get the Treaty signed anyhow 
by some man in authority and to scuttle out of Tibet as fast as possible....... 
From that time forward the Amban became the deity to be propitiated. And 
propitiated he was. ‘There was a profusion of courtesies. Hven his ordinary 
conversation was flashed as if it were some gem of consummate statesmanship. 
that had fallen from his lips—especially the delicious donkey anecdote! The 
fact is Nature was daily threatening to grow unfavourable as the season advanced 
for the return of the victorious (?) mission from the mysterious mountains and 
backwoods of Tibet. Every day that the mission was delayed on its journey 
back was a source of the greatest anxiety and danger.......... The fear was. 
great that the mission might, perchance, share the fate which befell Cavagnari 
at Kabul. A slow uprising of the people, sullen and indignant at heart, was 
one of the terrible potentialities of wintering in Lhassa, That was the inner 
motive—apart from the ostensible one of rigorous weather—of souttling out 
of the inhospitable and unfriendly region as soon as possible.......... The 
Amban being installed in Potala for the purposes of the Treaty, there remained 
naught more but the announcement to the outer world of unsophisticated 
civilization that the 'l'reaty had been signed in the ancient and hallowed hall 
of audience midst much pomp end splendour. The Amban gathered round him 
the Council of State, the heralds proclaimed the Treaty to the four quarters of 
the globe, the yard-long parchment, containing the tri-lingual translations, 
was solemnly scribbled, and the genuine Potala sealing-wax was affixed to the 
great seal which the Dalai Lama, by some inscrutable working of Providence, 
had left behind to favour the cause of the ever-victorious Maxim Mission.... ..... 
The Amban kissed the British diplomat and the British diplomat reciprocate 

this courtesy......... Suddenly, as if by the magnetic power, metaphysically, 
of the Mahatamas on the summit of Lhassa, but, physically, of the bright 
‘shining rupees of British India, the mass of the people also caught the con- 
tagion. In the streets of Lhassa all the livelong day there was nothing but 
kisses and embraces, attar of roses and apricots and pistachio nuts............ 
But what, may we inquire, has the mission gained for India and England ? 
Absolutely*nothing, ‘The full text of the Treaty is not to hand. But we may. 
disiniss it from our minds, for treaties of great Powers nowadays are only 
mace to be broken at each other’s sweet will and pleasure.......... It has been 
pompously announced that there is to be free trade and reciprocity. ‘That 
being so, what may be that trade which needed so large a body of troops, which 
poo Te the expenditure of well-nigh a crore of rupees, which wrought such 
ruthless carnage, and which has in no way either improved British prestige or. 
British reputation for honest politics? Is it likely that the trade will so far 
improve under the Treaty as to be worth even half acrore per annum at 
the end of the next 25 years? If not, was the game worth the candle ?......... 
Has the mission at all impressed the Chinese? Or, rather, will not the Chinese 
later on, when the present hostilities in the Far East have happily come to an 
end, tighten their suzerainty over ‘libet and make themselves doubly sure 
against a repetition of the present unprevoked aggression? And are the 
Russians likely to sit quiet? Is it not conceivable that, with that steadfast 
policy and steadiness of aim which are characteristic of the Muscovite, there 
will be a greater menace to British influence in Tibet in the near future? 
.eeeeee ‘LO our mind the moral of the mission is this. ‘That it was a 
reckless, thoughtless and most unrighteous move on the part of the Indian 
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Government. That it was destined to end either in disaster or fiasco. The 
former has been happily averted by a timely realisation of the dangerous rocks 
ahead. But there is no doubt that the Mission has ended in the greatest fiasco 
of modern times, It has brought neither glory nor any kind of reputation to 
British arms or British politics. If at all, it has distinctly diminished the 
estimation in which the British Government was hitherto held ‘for its political 
morality. ‘lhe expedition has really lifted the ‘ purda’ of British politics in 
Asia, It has neither pleased the Indians nor has it pleased the English 
nation, save that rabid section of it whichis infected with insane Imperial- 
ism. It wasa raid, perhaps, of a worse type than the one with which the 
name of the notorious Jameson is indelibly associated and which was the 
precursor of that terrible war and waste in South Africa. As such the 
Tibetan Mission stands confessed before the world of humanity and civiliz- 
ation, and the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon will for ever be associated with it. 
This is the moral and, however contemporary panegyrists ot that advertising 
and overpraised pro-consul may endeavour to vindicate him and his action, 
impartial history will not fail to pronounce it as one of the greatest wrongs 
perpetrated by Great Britain. The Dalai Lama may re-appear and the Russians 
have not been cbeckmated. Neither can the reconciled Tibetans be relied 
upon to be at all sincere friends of the British.......... The Indian Govern- 
ment has only sown the seeds of another Frankenstein in the north-east, the 
awful potentiality of which Time alone in its revolving course will reveal,” 


4. The terms of the treaty with Tibet have not yet been made public, 

gies but it may be taken for granted that their general 
Caperts (15), FO Bet alent will = to condemn the Tibetans to slavery. 
We are told by newspaper correspondents with what pomp and éclat the treaty 
was signed and how the chief Councillor of the Dalai Lama put his hand to the 
parchment with a smiling faco. We can explain by two alternative hypo- 
theses why that high functionary took delight in the subversion of Tibet’s 
independence. Either he wastoo stupid to get at the true drift of the cau- 
tiously worded clauses of the treaty or he was a downright traitor to his own 
country. ‘he ceremony terminated witha speech by Colonel Younghusband 
in which the sweet promises of the British Government and loud praises of 
the Tibetans were artfully combined with a threat of severe punishment to 
the latter in case they violated the treaty. Sofar well and good. But will 
the treaty have ended the troubles of the British in Tibet? Where is 
the guarantee that the Dalai Lama will abide by it when he returns to his — 
sacred capital? If, as there is good reason to believe, his temporal authority 
has been set aside by the terms of the treaty, it is highly probable that internal 
dissensions will prevail in Tibet as soon as the back of the mission is turned 
upon the country, And what about the cost of the expedition ? Will lifeless 
India be made to pay through the nose for the benefits which the treaty has 
secured to British merchants ? 


5. India is looked upon by her present rulers as a beast of prey which can 

be strangled at their sweet will and convenience. 

Bombay Punch Bahddur Sh» has been bled to death by heavy taxation and has 

(157), 19th Sept. 

now heen reduced to a mere skeleton. Government, 

when tired of sitting idle, foment wars, of which the ‘l'ibet expedition is the 

latest instance. ‘Their activity is not checked by any serupleson the score of 

expense so long as even some remnant of marrow is to be found in India’s 

decrepit bones, It is now almost certain that the cost of the Tibet expedition 

will be foisted upon poor India, but we still hope that the British Government 

will desist from perpetrating this fresh financial injustice upon the country. 

It is iniquitous that India should not only be made to waste her blood but also 

her resources upon an undertaking launched for purely Imperial purposes with 
which she has no concern whatsoever. . 


6. It is very gratifying to learn that the Tibetan imbroglio is at last over 
Kél (114), 23rd Sopt. and that a peace has been agreed upon, The settle- 
3 ' ment is beneficial to both parties. The English could, 
if necessary, have desolated, conquered and annexed the whole of ‘Tibet to their 
Empire, but by withdrawing from the country in perfect peace and friendliness, 
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without doing any of the above things, they have acquired a reputation for 
mercy and benignity, which is by no means a small gain, No one need be told 
how the Tibetans have been benefited by the settlement, for the present at least. 
They ought certainly to thank Providence that they have come out so lightly 
out of a difficulty which threatened very serious peril to them. Colonel Young. 
husband is being eulogised from all quarters for having effected a settlement 
beneficial to both parties and for having brought his undertaking to such a 
successful termination. The troops accompanying the Mission not being required 
for the present in Tibet will soon start back. hile the British army was at 
Lhassa, a Mongolian caravan consisting of pilgrims, travellers and traders had to 
wait outside the city as they could not be admitted when the British were at 
Lhassa. Now that the British have cleared out, the Mongolian caravan has 
entered the city and is occupying it in much the same way almost as the British 
troops. But there is this important difference between thetwo. ‘The Mongolian 
visitors are, according to an English correspondent with the Tibet Mission, looked 
upon as thieves by the ‘libetans, who have adopted special restrictions to prevent 
their looting of Tibetan shops. It is also stated that they do not look like 
thieves, but scem to be jolly and cheerful. They are mostly armed, carry 
Winchester rifles with them and have brought with them a large quantity 
of rare and beautiful wool for sale. In short, Lhassa is occupied now b 

the Mongclians after the exit of the English. The object of the ‘'ibet Mission 
has been mostly achieved to the satisfaction of the British. Though the Dalai 
Lama did not return to Lhassa, a peace has been duly signed and sealed. The 
delav in sealing it was due not to any unwillingness on the part of the Tibetans, 
but to the want of an auspicious day. Among the terms of the treaty signed 
at Lhassa may be noted the following :—The Tibetans should pay an indemnity 
of half a million sterling in three years; the British army should occupy the 
Chumbi Valley pending the payment of the indemnity ; no Foreign Power should 
meddle in the administration of Tibet; the Tibetan Gevernment should not sell 
or lease any part of the country to others without the permission of the British, 
nor allow the introduction of railways and telegraph, or the digging of 
mines, Let us glance at the views of British journals about this treaty. The 
Daily News says that the treaty amounts to an annexation of Tibet. Sir Henry 
Cotton says that it contains all the germs of a future annexation of Tibet. 
A Russian journal asserts that, as the British have interfered with the affairs of 
Tibet, a party of Mongolian Buddhists will assuredly march againt them in next 
February. The policy of the British in making treaties is almost stereotyped. 
Comparing the present treaty with Tibet with the past British treaties in Lndian 
history, it will be found that the English have borrowed its terms from the old 
treaties concluded by them in the past in India. The speech made by Colonel 
Younghusband after the treaty was signed was very statesmanlike. Sweet 
speech and sweet writing seem to come to an Englishman almost by instinct, as it 
were! The paper next summarises Colonel Younghusband’s speech, and adds :— 
The satisfactory termination of the war in Tibet is undoubtedly gratifying, 
but there is one point which yet requires to be cleared up. Our readers are of 
course aware that the point has already been discussed and adjudicated upon, 
and that it has been decided that the entire cost of the Mission should fall upon 
India. But from the terms of the treaty, which have been brought to light, it 
appears that the British will receive an indemnity of half a million sterling or 75 
lakhs of rupees. Now we wonder whether England will both receive the indem- 
nity from ‘Tibet and at the same time charge India with the entire cost of. 
the expedition, In truth, it betrays a slight lack of honesty to receive payment 
from two sources for one and the same object. It is therefore hardly likely 
that the British Government will be guilty of such conduct. If India has con- 
tributed money towards the Tibet expedition, the gains or losses of the 
expedition must, in justice, also go to her. But as we are ignorant of the 


Government system of book-keeping, it is not possible to write more on the 
subject. 


7. With the signing of the Tibetan treaty the first act of the drama of 
Kesari (118), 20th Sept.  *b€ conquest of Tibet comes to a close, ‘Taking a rapid 
retrospect of the doings of the Mission from the day 

it ascended the Jelop Pass to the signing of the treaty, one cannot but realise 
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the shrewdness of British policy. The Mission authorities massacred Tibetans 
with a furious fire from the terrible Maxims, extorted grain supplies by either 
entering or Jaying siege to the monasteries, hanged a Lama, and suddenly changing 
their front assumed a gentler attitude when the Tibetans seemed to fall under 
their spell. They then distributed largesses among the Tibetans and overwhelmed 
them with acts of kindness such as tending their sick and wounded. ‘hey paid 
handsomely for the provisions purchased and held sports for the delectation of the 
Tibetans, who were made in their turn to perform a drama before the British. In 
this manner, after showing the Tibetans the “ manifold aspects” of British diplo- 
macy, the British lion gently laid its paw upon the body of the Tibetan for 
merely caressing it. The terms of the Tibetan treaty are not yet fully published, 
but it will serve to give the British a firm footing in Tibet. Pending the pay- 
ment of the indemnity by the Tibetans, Chumbi Valley is to remain in the 
possession of the British, toads will now be constructed in the valley, there will 
be a British Military camp there, and crowds of the Agents of British Corpora- 
tions will also rush into the country. When the roots of British power will thus 
have gone deep into Tibetan soil, the British will, under some pretext or other, 
keep the Chumbi Valley into their hands instead of handing it over to the 'l'ibet- 
ans. This is allas it should be. But the Indians must regret one thing. Rogue 
elephants arc lured by tame ones and made to fall into huge pits, where 
they are first starved and then gradually tamed by the use of the pricking rod. 
Similarly the Indian troops, tamed in subjection, have been employed to lure 
the Tibetans to fall into the pit of servitude, but the benefit of such capture 
will be unjustly monopolised by the British Government | 


S "oe ene een richly deserves our thanks for his plucky 
attack upon the Government for deciding to throw 
stab hey clon the cost of the ‘Tibet expedition entirely on India. It 
seems to be assumed as being as clear as the noonday sun that India ought to 
pay the cost of this expedition. But attention must be paid to the fact that the 
expedition arises out of a groundless fear of the Russian invasion of India, and 
that it is not easy even to make believe that India will be really benefited by 
the opening of trade relations with Lhassa. The cost of the expedition at 
any rate fails under the category of questions which lie on the borderland of 
equity that ought to decide the measure of charges which should be borne by 
India and England in an undertaking which, being really a matter of Imperial 
concern, is only accidentally connected, and often only in name, with India, We 
in India really fail to see why we should be made to pay for an expedition 
whose object is evidently nothing more than to satisfy the curiosity of the 
English people about a region and a population who were for so many centuries 
successfully concealed from the outside world, to find work for the capital 
lying idle on the hands of enterprising capitalists with an eye to gold mining 
business, and, on the best construction, to defeat Russia in her game of diplo- 
macy. And consequently we cannot help regarding the saddling of India with 
the whole cost of the Tibetan expedition as an act of melancholy meanness.” 


9, On the 14th of last month a grand and successful Socialist Congress 
was held at Amsterdam and was attended by nearly 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at 500 delegates from England, France, Belgium, Russia, 
the Amsterdam Socialist Con-  §nain, Japan, &c. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was 
"Besant (118), 20th Sept. among those present at the Congress, The class of 
: Socialists is gradually on the increase in almost all 
civilised—especially .Western—countries, ‘They think that the systems of 
administration now in vogue are conducted by wealthy merchants or land- 
holders, and that the poor are always oppressed under the same. Nay, they 
further assert that the benefits of war or conquest are reaped entirely by the 
capitalist class or landlords, and that the condition of the poor is consequently 
growing worse day by day. ‘hoy consider the Indian administration to belong 
to this type, and think that India serves as a preserved pasture for British mer- 
chants and the middle class of England to graze in. They, therefore, consider 
the oppression practised upon the Indian population as unjust and reprehensible. 
‘The sympathy of the Socialists for the Indian masses was well evinced by the 
ovation given to Mr. Dadabhai by the Congress delegates and by the eulogy 
pronounced on him by the President of that body. It also inspires in us the hope 
that the Socialist Congress will be of use in putting a stop to the present “ loot” 
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going on in India, The following resolution was placed before the Congress :— 
‘That this Congress, having come to know through the mouths of English and 
Indian representatives how the British rulers in India produce increasing 
poverty in that country by their constant and increasing drain and loot 
of India’s wealth and how the people of India fall victims in increas- 
ing numbers to plague and famine, is of opinion that the English Socialists 
should request the British Government to discontinue the present disreput- 
able and dishonourable system of rule in India and extend the best form 
of local self-government to the Indians.” The above resolution was moved by 
Mr. Hobson, as it was considered meet that an Englishman should move it, 
and Mr. Dadabhai seconded it. Mr. Dadabhai’s speech was, however, the 
principal speech on the resolution. The President’s speech in introducing 
Mr. Dadabhai to the Congress was also important, He said from his ex- 
perience in Java that the conduct of white men towards the conquered 
Asiatics was reprehensible. He also remarked that European merchants, in 
their dealings with Asiatics, are guided solely by considerations of profit, and that 
One result of such a policy is that even a civilised country like India became sub- 
ject to calamities like plague and famine. Mr. Dadabhai next rose to speak amid 
loud cheers from the audience, who stood on their legs to receive him. The 
speech is published in the issue of India received by the last mail and isa model of 
simplicity and cogent reasoning. The main point of the speech was as follows :— 
‘“ How can a country, from which 45 crores of rupees are drained away to forcign 
countries without any return, escape impoverishment ? lLlow can such a country 
ever rise or escape the calamities of famine, plague and starvation? In 
former days, though tyrants harassed the population, the wealth of the country 
was not carried out of it. But under the Britsh rule, the money once taken 
out: of India never returned to her.”’ Mr. Dadabhai added that even the sea 
would be drained under similar circumstances, viz., if the water evaporated 
from its surface were not returned to it in the form of rain, We are 
put in mind of the saying of a Sanskrit poet in which he remarks that a ruler 
collects money from the people for their benefit alone, just as the sun evaporates 
the water of the sea only to give it back a thousand-fold again. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Dadabhai expressed his strong hope that the policy of British 
rulers in India would never commend itself to the British public, and that the 
latter would one day put a stop to the system of loot and slavery prevailing in 
India just as they had put down slave trade about 70 years ago. The Times of 
India does not like the sympathy shown by the Socialist Congress towards India, 
and has advised Mr. Dadabhai to dissociate himself completely from that body 
and to give up the use of such words as “loot,’’ “ robbing,’’ “ dishonourable 
system,” &c. It is but meet that an organ like the Zimes, which is an advocate 
of the present system of Government in India, should feel offended by the use 
of the above words. ‘The Socialists condemn not only the Indian administra- 
tion, but all systems of administration based upon the rule of might or upon the 
ascendancy of capitalist influence. Mr. Dadabhai has had experience of 
the futility of mendicant methods of political agitation. It is only Socialists 
and others like them who are likely to sympathise with the grievances of 
an oppressed population like that of India, If the British rulers are not 
willing to redress the grievances of Indians placed beford them by Mr. Dada- 
bhai, they cannot fairly ask him not to associate himself with Socialists. The 
Socialist movement is bound tosucceed sooner or later, and the autocratic system 
of administration prevailing in India is one of the iniquities condemned by 
Socialists, and if we seek their help in reforming it, the class of high-handed 
officers and greedy merchants will have to thank themselves for it. 


10. “Itis to be sincerely hoped that Lady Curzon’s illness is not so 
serious as the telegrams lead us to believe, although 

Lady Curzon’s illness. she has been in indifferent health for a long time, 
| ene a Pr. scey alee (33), ‘The cares of maternity must answer for a good deal 
24th Sept., Eng. cols. ’ of this and, more still, the shock of her father’s 
death.......... But we hope this indisposition will 

pass uway more suddenly than it came on, The Viceroy cannot afford 
to put off his departure indefinitely, unless he is compelled to do so, 
We differ from Lord Curzon on many points, more radically, perhaps, than 
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most of his newspaper critics. But we also recognise the difficulty of 
finding his successor just now—one who could carry to completion the 
various measures of reform initiated 5 him, and brought up to their 
penultimate stage. This seems to be Lord Curzon’s only inducement to 
return to India, If he consulted his own interests, and even those of his 
party, he would best remain where he is. But his devotion to duty will 
not let him think of this. And whatever our differences with him, we 
have seen that he means well by India, and is-proud of being able to 
‘serve her. Others may think otherwise. But all truly educated Indians 
will agree that though our educated class is ina sense the flower of the 
community, India lies a good deal above and beyond this particular class, 
whom we see a growing tendency in certain quarters to mistake for the empire 
at large.’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ India has heard the news of Lad 

Curzon’s illness with deep concern, It is the sincere prayer of us all that Her 
Excellency may soon recover and be in a position to accompany her illustrious 
husband to India at an early date. Lady Curzon has been one of the most 
popular of Vicereines that have ever come out to this country, and, needless to 
say, by her graciousness and suavity of manners, no less than by her deep- 
seated and genuine sympathy for the people, she has won the respect and 
affection of every one throughout this vast Empire.’’} 


11. “The remarkable extracts which the Times of India has published 
dais aia! ia anak from a vernacular paper must have suggested to 
ion tw te Times of Indi, any the desirability of starting an association of 
of certain extracts from the journalists and making some arrangement whereby 
Kal. timely and friendly counsel may be given to over- 
Indian Spectator (6), 24th enthusiastic editors to practise moderation and avoid 
mnt dangerous writings. The extracts range over a period 
of nine months; it was in March that a passage was published which the 
Times translates as follows :—‘ Japan has just now unfurled the flag of Asiatic 
independence of the West, and a glance at the Land of the Rising Sun is 
enough to inspire a hope in the hearts of the despondent population of India. 
Ye people of Asia, the dark night of misery is about to close. Leave off your 
lethargy, purify your hearts and, remembering God, begin to do your duty.’ 
If a friendly warning had been conveyed to the writer in time that such 
language bears an interpretation which he probably would not have intended 
in his cooler and more cautious moments, the subsequent articles would perhaps 
not have seen the light of day, at least in the shape in which they have been 
published. Some arrangement of the kind we have suggested may do much 
good, or at least ward off injury.” 


12. Inthe issue of the Times of India of Monday last are published 

* English translations of scattered sentences occurring 

Kél (114), 23rd Sept. in several articles of the Kdl. And there is also 
an independent article in connection with the published extracts, It is 
customary with respectable persons to take both the sides of a question into 
consideration while writing upon it. And in accordance with this usage it is 
our practice to place the pros and cons of a subject before the public. If only 
the unfavourablo portion of our writings be selected and placed before the public 
in an English garb, it is quite natural that the writer’s meaning and motive 
should be distorted, and this has actually happened in the present case, 
But as the Times has drawn attention only to the unfavourable part of our writ- 
ings, it is clear that European journalists and Kuropeans generally do not like our 
practice of placing the unfavourable side of every question before the public 
aloag with the favourable aspect of it. It has thus become a serious question 
how to write the truth without discussing the pros and cons of any question. 
It is our duty to follow the path which the great Author of Truth may point to 
us in this difficult matter, If the Europeans do not like to see the unfavourabie 
aspect of any question, it may perhaps become necessary to eschew the 
same. 


13. “ Whilst we have no sympathy with the articles translated by the 
Times of £ndia from the Kal, we cannot help thinking 
tbat, although there may be no justification for their 
peculiar tone, there might be at least something like 


Oriental Review (11), 21st 
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an explanation. It has occurred to us that some explanation may be found 
for the tone of such articles in the attitude—sometimes cold and indifferent, 
sometimes contemptuous and sneering—of so many of the leading Anglo-Indian 
organs and of prominent Anglo-Indians towards the legitimate aspirations of 
educated Indians as voiced by the Indian National Congress.......... We have 
been informed that some years ago the name of the editor of the Kal was 
removed from the Standing Committee of the Congress because the writings in 
that paper were inconsistent with the spirit of the Congress movement. Is it 
then unreasonable to suggest to the leading Anglo-Indian papers that they 
should ask themselves how far—however unintentionally—their attitude towards 
the Congress has provoked such utterances as those of the Kdl?......... It is 
our firm belief that it lies largely within the power of the Anglo-Indian Press to 
discount, if not to eliminate, undesirable ebullitions such as those of the Ki,” 


14, The Times of India in its issue of the 19th instant publishes trans- 
lations of several objectionable articles that have 
Jam-c-Jamshed (23), 20th lately appeared inthe Adi newspaper. It calls atten- 
ah Sanj etry? (s) tion to the treasonable character of these articles and 
pier ob) 20th Sopt.; Hit. wi. strongly urges the Government to take severe notice of 
ohhu (67), 22nd Sopt. the writer, in other words to institute a criminal pro- 

secution against him for sedition, While emphaticall 

dissociating ourselves from the doctrines preached by the Kai, we must frankl 
say that in our opinion Government are not likely to gain anything by follow- 
ing the advice of the Times. The lucubrations of the Kdl are undoubtedly 
inspired by a spirit of malevolent hostility to British rule, but it is neither 
wise nor expedient for Government on that account to crush such an in- 
significant rag as the Kdl with the Nasmyth hammer of its great authority. 
It seems to us highly improbable that such reckless writings can have 
any effect on the public mind or tend to incite the people to resist the 
authority of the Government established by law. Nay, such vapourings 
are treated by the native public with well-deserved contempt. Besides, it may 
be presumed that Government were fully aware of the writings that have of 
late appeared in the Kd/l, Why did they sleep over the matter so long? If the 
Press Committee at Poona had warned the editor of the Adal as soon as he began 
to write objectionable articles, the publication of further articles of the kind 
could have been instantly checked. As it was, the apathy of Government must 
have emboldened him to think that he could with eo goad indulge in 
treasonable writings, But it is no use crying over spilt milk, Now that 
Government have heen urged to take some action against the editor, we think 
it would be better for them to take a lenient view of his offence and let him off 
with a friendly warning instead of giving a cheap notoriety to his paper by a 
public prosecution, Such a course would bespeak a magnanimous attitude on 
the part of Government and at the same time create a very favourable impression 
upon the public mind. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somewhat similar com- 
ments. The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar on the other hand congratulates the Times 
of India upon its exposure of the treasonable tone of the writings in the Kdl and 
recommends Government to take without delay the severest measures against 
the effusions of the paper, which in its opinion are derogatory to the prestige of 
British rule andcalculated to instil hostility in the minds of the people against 
the British Government. The Hitechchhu writes :—It is perfectly natural that 
writers of the stamp of the editor of the Kdl should bewail the subversion of 
the Peshwa’s Government. But they are labouring under a serious delusion if 
they hope that their ebullitions against the British raj will evoke a sympathetic 
response in the minds of the people at large. How can the Indians ever forget 

the ruin that was brought upon their country by the rule of the Peshwas ?] 


15, “The Times of India is to the front again after seven years. People 

Natice Opinion (39); Set have not yet forgotten how in June 1897 the Times 
ak, Tae. (¥), 218 of India raised the cry of sedition against some Poona 
papers. What did the Zimes of India gain by it? 

And what did the Bombay Government gain by it? The campaign only 
showed how Anglo-Indian officials, when egged on by spiteful journalists, lose 
their heads and give exhibitions of petty malice and short-sighted vengeance 
which is often more harmful to British prestige than any amount of seditious 
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writings appearing in the Native Press. Mr. Tilak and two or three other 
Maratha editors were then sent to jail no doubt, but the papers became 
more popular and famous, while the Bombay Government had to confess 
its error by releasing Mr. Tilak before his time......... The cry this time 
is against Kdl,a Marathi newspaper in Poona. The KXdl with its learning 
and vigorous style soon stirred the dovecotes. of many pious people amongst 
us, who, under the pretext of helping Government and correcting other 
people’s errors, did not scruple to circulate mischievous translations and. 
Voluntary opinions as to the enormity of the paper’s crimes. Jl ortunately 
during Lord Northcote’s regime a stable equilibrium was preserved and Lord 
Lamington, judging from past year’s experience, promises to continue the 
tradition. The public is tired of this cry of sedition which does nobody any good, 
and we heartily wish our Anglo-Indian contemporaries will learn that the best 
way to stamp out sedition in India is not to give it wider circulation by 
publishing elaborate translations, but to ignore it and to allow it to sink into 
the oblivion it deserves. If the Adi was hitherto read by a few hundreds of 
vernacular readers, the Times of India has now given its writings an advertise- 
ment which the Kadi could never have expected to gain otherwise....... We 
hold no brief for the writer in the Kdl, who may defend himself or ignore 
his critics just as he pleases. But we most strongly protest against the habit of 
Anglo-Indian papers to instigate prosecutions azainst native journals, The law 
of sedition has now been made so wide and elastic that we fear even an Anglo- 
Indian paper will not escape its clutches if strictly applied. Of course, Anglo- 
Indian journals are safe and British Magistrates dare not touch them, 
but that is no reason why they should suggest a prosecution of their native 
brethren. ‘The very spectacle of one journal calling upon Government to prose- 
cute another is sickening like that of mice eating mice. What wouldthe “imes 
gain if the editor of the Kd is sent to jail? At the most it will provide its 
readers with an account of the sensational trial, while the Government would 
make itself ridiculous. Is British Government in India likely to be strengthened 
by wasting the Indian tax-payers’ money on futile prosecutions? It seems no- 
body is the loser by these prosecutions except the poor tax-payer. The Anglo- 
Indian papers get sensational copy and the victimized journal gets immense 
advertisement. The trying Magistrate gets a chance of promotion and 
European barristers on either side fill their pockets. Government may lose 
its prestige and popular discontent may deepen, but these are consequences too 
remote to be taken into calculation. As we said above, we do not care to defend 
the writings of the Kal, ‘The style of the Kal is generally so high-flown and 
metaphorical that no English translation, much less random extracts, can 
convey the correct meaning of the writer. ‘The articles when read in the 
original sound simply like half-poetic, half-philosophical musings of a sensitive 
mind upon current topics, and the reflections may not be complimentary to 
British Government. ‘The articles in the Kd/ are often too poetic to be taken 
seriously, and none of its readers, we believe, misunderstand their real purport. 
In tke first extract, for instance, on M. Plehve’s murder we think the whole 
article is designed to compare British rule favourably with the Kussian rule, 
After vividly depicting M. Plehve’s unpopularity and its causes, the writer, 
imitating Hamlet’s phrases, calls its readers to compare M. Plehve with the very 
dis-similar picture of Lord Curzon. While Plehve was extremely unpopular 
among all sections of Kussians, Lord Curzon by his long list of virtues is both 
liked and disliked among Indians, and therefore the writer asks him not to 
earn more unpopularity by his Tibetan policy.......... We think even the 
most ultra-jingo paper cannot expect a higher tribute to British administration 
than this,” 


16. In the course of an article headed ‘‘The horn-blower has blown the 
Hindu Panch (110), 21st horn ” the ear Panch writes:—Mr. Advocate- 
tee Roky ge Oe General, be ready to appear before the Magistrate. 
ht Sirs Shake (10), Siete fasene Paranjpe, A pas preparation, You 
may take it that a warrant will soon be out against you. 

You should not now sit quiet. ‘The Zimes of India has become your deadly foe. 
Set about the task of preparing your defence, The serpent, fed and fattened 
by you with milk, has become ready to bite you. A perusal of the furious 
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article which appears in last Monday’s issue of this anti-native journal shows 
the writer to be jealous of others’ rise. There isa Press Committee appointed 
in every place to decide which articles transcend the bounds of law. ‘here is 
also the Reporter on the Native Press at Bombay, Who then told this meddle- 
some scribe of the Times to do this work ? What public good has this Bombay 
journal done? ‘There are meddlesome, talkative and officious persons about 
the person of aruler. Their business is to slander others and to magnify their 
own importance. The present case is one of this kind. This incendiary Bombay 
journal has got this inveterate habit. It was this very paper which brought 
about the terrible crisis of 1897, and it has now taken it into its head to repeat 
the same thing now. Who told him to sit in judgment upon the seditious charac- 
ter of the writings in the Kdl? It is certainly not the duty of a journalist to 
pillory others. But Anglo-Indian journalists are the domesticated animals in 
the house of our rulers ; their sole business seems to be to bark at others in season 
and out of season. They resemble a scourge like plague or cholera. What is 
the specific remedy against them? Nothing but a complete boycott. But 
our people cannot do for a moment without the Times. The Times has poked 
its nose unnecessarily into this affair. Government should not needlessly wound 
the feelings of the people by undertaking such prosecutions. In 1897 there was 
at least a lame sort of excuse for their action, ‘l'here is nothing of the kind to- 
day. It would bea matter for very great regret if Government were to be misled 
by such false alarms. [The Shré Shahu writes :—The Times, instead of vaguely 
condemning the writings of the Adi as seditious, should have pcinted out where 
the writer had gone astray. We do not like the policy of merely indulging in 
malicious and vague criticism, The Anglo-Indian papers differ radically from 
native journals and stigmatise the latter as seditious simply because they 
happen to differ from them. | 


17. The Pioneer tells us that the Government of India are at present 

_ experiencing much difficulty in getting recruits for 

oi gta a of the native the native army in order to fill the gap caused by the 
Cevcngiins Aiveriione (17), havoc wrought by plague among native sepoys in 
22nd Sept. the Punjab. If our contemporary’s information be 
correct, Government are seriously entertaining the 

proposal to recruit the native army with Pathan tribesmen from the 
frontier and Waziristan. We desire to enter a strong protest against such 
a step. Why should India be rendered dependent for her protection on 
mercenary troops when her army can easily be recruited from the sons of 
the soil? We admit that the bulk of the Indians at the present day, notably the 
Rajputs, have lost their martial qualities and become emasculated. But the 
blame for this state of things lies with the Government themselves, who have 
adopted a policy of distrust towards the people and shut the doors of the army 
against all but a few native communities, such as the Gurkhas and the 
Sikhs. If Government were to grow less suspicious of the loyalty of natives, 
we are sure they would find within easy reach an inexhaustible recruiting 
ground for the army in many indigenous communities and tribes whose heredi- 
tary martial instincts have not yet entirely died out. ‘The members of such 
communities, being rigidly excluded from the army, which is their natural 
vocation, are at present pursuing a predatory calling, while a few have joined 
the ranks of the Police. If Government were to turn their attention to weaning 
these tribes from their predatory habits and employ them in the more congenial 
sphere of military service, a great source of strength will be added to the native’ 
army. 


18, “If the Government of India and the Secretary of State would not 
publish the report of the Mulkowal Commission, the 

The Government of India people in return would not take to inoculation. 
he Mulko- ‘from Madras has come the latest and most conclusive 
_  Jémee-Jamshed (23), 20th Proot of the determination of the public not to rely 
Sept., Eng. cols. on the assurances of the authorities as to the safety of 
the treatment till they have been given an oppor- 

tunity to study for themselves the causes which led to the mishap in the Punjib 
in 1902, and the trend of opinion is much the same in the other provinces. 


It is a tug-of-war in which the public show no signs of yielding. What do the 
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Government propose doing under the circumstances ? Would it not be wise for 
them to give way? Their present attitude almost bespeaks a want of faith on 
their own part in the treatment, their protests to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Anyhow it is in their own hands to set the matter right.” 


19, The new appointment of Sanitary Commissioner under the Govern- 
ment of India is to be welcomed, but it is not likely 
The new appointment of to be of much use, unless Government are prepared 
Sanitary Commissioner tothe +4 gnend large sums on sanitary improvements. 
Government of India. Cholera. emnall- q ne f 
Bombay Samachar (60), : pox an consumption lave IOr a long 
20th Sept. time past been playing terrible havoc in all parts of the 
country. Medical experts have already discovered the 
precise causes of these diseases, and if the Government of India had not stinted 
its funds for applying suitable remedies, they would ere this have been stamped 
out or at least their severity would have been considerably mitigated. But such 
has been the apathy of the Government of India in spending money on savita- 
tion that it has to this date failed to carry out the suggestions for sanitary im- 
provements made by the Royal Commission appointed in 1860 to investigate the 
causes of high mortality among British soldiers in India. The suggestions made 
from time to time by the Sanitary Commissioners of the different Presidencies 
and Provinces also generally meet with the same fate, While on this subject we 
desire to suggest to Government to relieve Municipalities an! Local Boards of 
much unnecessary expenditure which they are obliged to incur at present, so 
that they might be enabled to concentraie their resources upon much-needed 
sanitary improvements. 


20. “ Profiting by the experience of the famine of the year 1900 and the 

eis Mets tak Se Report of the Commission that inquired into it, as 
mh aia Government ro sus. Well as the well-directed criticism of the public press, 
pensions and remissions of the Government of Bombay have issued an im- 
revenues. portant Press communiqué setting forth the orders 
Praja Bandhu (27), 18th iggued by it to District Officers as regards remissions 
a and suspensions of revenue. The most satisfactory 
feature of these orders lies in the fact that the practice of making inquiries 
into the circumstances of each individual, to which the Bombay Revenue 
officers adhered with fatuous fondness during the last famine, has at last been 
abandoned......... ‘The portion of the Resolution relating to remissions is not 
sufficiently liberal, but it makes an advance in the right direction on the old 
time-honoured policy of the Bombay Government, The first concession made 
to the rayats is that when the assessment includes a separate rate for water 
advantages, then if the water fails, that portion of the assessment which 
represents the water-rate should in the case of all occupants be wholly 
remitted. This is a welcome boon, and we earnestly hope that to all occupants 
of rice lands the benefit of this order will be at once extended. Since 
the publication of the Resolution the agricultural situation has under- 
gone a complete change for the better, and there are now good grounds for the 
hope that there will be no famine in the Deccan, and very likely none, too, in 
Gujardt. But the thanks of the public are all the same due to the Government 
of Lord Lamington for the broad and sympathetic spirit in which the orders 
taken us a whole are conceived. ‘The bounteous showers that have recently 
blessed the land will nourish the standing crops and revive those that have 
‘not perished or been removed, but it is well-known that over the greater part 
of Gujardt, and possibly in the Deccan, rice has not been grown at all, and 
the bajri crop has failed. We trust that the order of suspension which is far- 
reaching will be at once extended to all such areas. Remissions, we are afraid, 
will still have to be made toa large number of cultivators whé have suffered 
heavily by the failure of the south-west monsoon. ‘here is a show of reason 
in not unconditionally extending the benefit of remissions to non-agricultural 
occupants, Government suspect that the latter will not make a similar 
concession to their tenants, but unfairly pocket the remissions for their own 
benefit. But we think that instead of leaving such a large class of occupants 
to the tender mercies of the Village and ‘laluka Karkans, it would be well if a 
general rule were laid down that such occupants should get remissions as soon 
as they produce an acknowledgment from their sub-tenants that their rent has 
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been remitted. Wedo not see why tle Inamdars of Cujarét should not get 
remissions on the same conditions as ordinary cultivators. The case of the 
Talukdars of Gujarat is not touched by the Resolution, but we dare say that 
they will be dealt with in the same spirit of liberality that pervades the 
Resolution. The Resolution allows remissions only in the case of an entire 
failure of crops, but we trust that the cuse of cultivators whose crops have 
suffered considerably will also be fully considered for the grant of remissions.” 


21. By the recent Resolution of the Bombay Government ve the re 
Kesari (118), 20th Sept. missions and suspensions of land revenue, Collector® 
are directed to grant suspensions after making a genera 
inquiry into cases where a general deficiency of rainfall may have caused a total 
or partial failure of crops. ‘Tho rules about remissions are not as liberal as those 
about suspensions. The Bombay Government have ruled that remissions should 
be granted to non-agriculturists only on condition that they deduct from the 
amount of the rent due to them from their tenants a sum equal to the amount of the 
remission granted to them by Government. In this case also no individual in- 
quiry is to be made. This clearly shows how illiberally Government treat a non- 
agriculturist as compared witha bond fide agriculturist. In Gujarat and Konkan 
remissions are to be granted to all agriculturists, but in the Deccan only to those 
who pay less than Rs. 10 as assessment, or who have, under the Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Act, forfeited their right of disposing of their land. The 
cround of this difference is stated to bethat in the Deccan full allowance has 
been made in fixing the assessment for the precarious condition of the mongoon, 
while in the Konkan and Gujarét the rates are based on the assumption of an 
assured rainfall, ‘This reasoning is quite untenable. ‘The experience of the 
last eight years shows how scanty the rainfall is on our side. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the admission made by Government that the assessment in. Konkan 
and Gujarat is a full assessment is tantamount to an admission that it requires 
to be Jowezed considerably in those parts. It is not to be expected that the 
material condition of the people will improve directly the famine is over. From 
this point of view it is most unfair not to lighten the burden of taxation on those 
who have passed through a cycle of nearly ten bad years. If those who pay less 
than Rs, 10 as assessment stand in need of remissions, it would be puerile to say 
that no remissions are necessary in the case of those who pay a larger amount. 
The question also arises whether it behoves Government to enhance assessments 
in those parte where the rainfall is always scanty. 


22. Government are deluded into the belief that agricultural prospects have 

_ markedly improved throughout Gujardt owing to 

_ Alleged prospects of famine the recent fall of rain. The opening of relief worke 
in Ahmedabad. Ne the ] Socal d Sir J 

Hitechchhu (67) 22ud Sept. 2a8 been prematurely postponed, and Sir James Mon- 

teath has abandoned his inspection tour in Gujardt. 

Now, whatever might be the situation elsewhere in Gujarat, it is certain that 

famine is imminent in the Ahmedabad District. A scarcity of food-grains is 

already felt throughout the district, and in Dholera and other places there is 

likely to bea scarcity of drinking water also both for men and cattle. We 

earnestly deb our kind-hearted Collector, Mr. Doderet, to take prompt steps 

for giving relief to the famine-stricken, 


23. Messrs. G. K. Tilak and G. P, Sulakhe, two Barsi pleaders, are 
ii ae being prosecuted before Mr. Maconochie, District 
Royster slates Sites Magistrate, Sholdpur, ona charge under Section 353 of: 
a pocga charge of obstruct- the Indian Penal Code. The evidence for the prose- 
ing poblic servants in the cution has already been taken and further hearing of 
discharge of their duties, the case adjourned to 27th Septembor for recording the . 
Kesari (118), 20th Sept. evidence for the defence, ‘The accused are charged 
: with having, at the time of the recent Barsi Municipal election, which took place 
on 25th July last, prevented the Police from discharging their duty and with 
} - assaulting and pushing them and driving them out of the polling office, The 
case has created considerable sensation iu Sholapur. Mr. Aradhye, a pleader of 
Pandharpur, is also charged, under the aforesaid section, before Mr. Waterfield, 
First Class Magistrate, with having made his way by pushing aside the Police 
while the latter were doing duty in the streets during the last Ashadhi fair. 
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The people are watching the result of both the prosecutions with special interest. 
We have to say much about this matter, but it would not be proper to do so 
80 long as it is sub judice. 


24, Of late the daily mortality in Broach City has risen to alarming 
proportions and stray cases of plague have also been 

Threatened outbreak of yecorded. It is presumed that the victims of the 
= in Broach. disease so far have been mostly visitors from Surat 
roach Mitra (61), 18th ho th ° ih i 4 ; : 
Sept, who have migrated here in large numbers owing to 
the virulent outbreak of plague in that city. Broach 
is now quite overcrowded by people from infected localities and the conditions seem 
to be highly favourable for a fresh outbreak of plague. We strongly urge the 
Municipal authorities to take prompt steps to avert the calamity. Houses in 
which plague cases have occurred should be thoroughly disinfected and — 
other precautionary measures taken before it is too late. 


25, ‘The owner of a motor-car will enjoy the distinction of being the most 
license-ridden individual in Western India. Avcording 
Motor-car rules in the to the rules framed by the Government of Bombay he 
mg 8 i Bowen (ii oye, must have one licence for the registration of his car, 
ja ab Aewew (11), “1st so nother for hisdriver, and a third if he also drives him- 
self, ‘Then, under the Petroleum Act a fourth licence 
is necessary to enable him to carry petrol on his car, and a fifth for its storage. 
Months ago we protested against the Motor rules for Bombay being slavishly 
copied from the English rules, the conditions being entirely different. Yet 
this has been done, as they are simply a transcript of the Bengal rules which 
themselves are practically a reproduction of the English rules. We see no 
Pepe objection to the rule that the motorist should be only allowed to keep 
is petrol intwo gallon drums, Although the oil is imported in 4 and 8-gallon 
drums, the purchaser can store his supply in 2-yallon drums and have them 
re-filled when necessary. ‘The rule that the motorist shall only carry petrol on 
his own car also appears a sensible one ; it is manifestly intended to prevent a 
promiscuous style of transport, which might easily lead to accidents.”’ 


26. ‘The action recently taken by Mr. Bomanji, Collector of Bijapur, in 
striking off the list of candidates about 18 qualified 
Alleged steps taken by Mr. men onthe mere ground of their having relatives 
K. R, Bomanji, Oollector of jin Government service in that district is a vivid 
Bij4pur, to prevent the for- . : ie sae ° . 
mation of family cliques in instance of the possibility of the intentions of Govern- 
Government offices in the ment, though most clearly expressed, being most egregi- 
District. ously misunderstood. So far as we are aware the 
Malirdtta (10), 18th Bopt-; gxnregs prohibition is only against family cliques 
Oriental Review (11), 21st "ib py d ate a 2A ep Pra ffi 
Sept. cing formed among relations serving in the same ollice, 
The rules containing this probibition were laid 
down so far back as 1870 and 1881, and apparently there has been no 
occasion for a reiteration or reaffirmation of the orders. ‘I'he latest rules 
for the selection of candidates in the Revenue Department, issued on 14th 
June 1904, make no reference to the above prohibition, but they simply 
direct that the details in the list should show ‘names and appointments of any 
relatives at the time or formerly in Government service.’ This by itself can- 
not certainly be interpreted to mean that candidates having any relatives in 
service at the time should be struck off the list. The very direction for the 
inclusion of these details conclusively establishes the position that Government 
did contemplate the possibility ot candidates having relatives serving at the time 
in the particular district, and that the only obj.ct of the direction is to enable 
the Collector to so appoint or transfer the candidates as to prevent any family 
cliques from being formed in the same office, This is, we think, with due 
deference to Mr. Bomanji, plain common-sense, and we are simply surprised 
at the absurd interpretation he seems to have put on the wording of 
Government orders in the present connection. The absurdity of this 
interpretation is emphasized by the result, for, judging by the information 
we have on the subject, candidates who have already sorved and subjected 
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themselves to the orders of the department for some years past, in the 
legitimate hope of getting appointments in the more or less near future, have 
to be debarred from the emoluments of candidature as well: as all the 
prospect of getting permanent appointments in future for the simple. reason 
that they happen to have relatives of theirs in Government service in 
the Bijapur District. ‘ Relatives’ is such a vague word that it may include 
any blood relation, or even one who is not a blood relation, but simply connected 
by marriage, and the logical conclusion of Mr. Bomanji’s interpretation has 
landed him in the absurdity of having to strike off the names of candidates 
against whose names the column of ‘relatives in service ’ shows such specimens 
of relationship as ‘distant Dbhauband,’ ‘divided father-in-law’s brother,’ 
‘sister’s husband’s natural brother given in adoption,’ and ‘ step-sister’s 
husband’s natural brother given in adoption.’ ‘These are not figments 
of our imagination but hard facts, and we can prove them. And once 
we have stated them, comment on them becomes needless. In the case of 
many of these dismissed candidates the duties of these or even nearer relations 
were not connected with their candidature. ‘The ret result of all this is that, in 
the Bijapur District, only one person in a family, and no more, can serve in the 
Revenue Department, and unless Government allow their intentions to be 
modified in the manner in which Mr, Bomanji has done, the same condition of 
things may gradually come to prevail in all other districts. The division of 
labour would no doubt be admirable if it is ordained that only one member of 
a family should serve in one department of Government service. But it is 
hardly practicable, so long at least as no corresponding guarantee is forthcom- 
ing from Government, that where more than one member of a family 
have duly qualified themselves for service in one Department they would be 
given suitable employments in some other Department. Candidates for Govern- 
ment service may not be after all very important factors in the economy of 
Government service, but they have their own use, and what is more, they 
are, in fact, indispensable to Government, They have a recognised status 
even as candidates, and we are sorry that they should be treated so harshly 
or inconsiderately, And finally, we must say that we attach importance 
to the present grievance not because it affects a few individuals, but because it 
affects a class in the Bijapur District, and is likely, if left unredressed, to 
spread to the whole class of candidates in every district of the Presidency.” 
[The Oriental Review writes:—“The DMahratta does well to call attention 
to a very peculiar performance which has lately been carried out by Mr. K, 
R. Bomanji, Collector of Bijapur, It is well-known that several years ago, 
with the object of preventing the formation of family cliques in one 
office, Government ruled that relatives should not be employed in one 
officé.......... As our contemporary points out, the rules issued last June 
only require the ‘names and appointments of any relatives at the time or 
formerly in Government service.’ It would therefore appear that the Collector 
has taken a very exaggerated view of what is contemplated by the rules. 
Moreover, such distant relatives as ‘step-sister’s husband’s natural brother,’ 
‘divided father-in-law’s brother,’ ‘distant Odhauband’ and others are con- 
sidered to come under the category of relatives. We hope it is not too late for 
Mr. Bomanji to reconsider his action, or else that Government will take steps to 
correct it and to make it clearly understood in other districts that what was 
meant to be a moderate precaution is not to be expanded into a measure of 
wholesale injustice.’’ | : 


27. A Wanowrie correspondent who signs himself “ Resident ’’ sends us the 
following :—“ For some time past the residents at 
Wanowrie have been subjected to a well organised 
British soldiers. system of house-breaking. The culprits have in 
Daily Telegraph (2), 21st several instances been found to be soldiers in uniform, 


Alleged cases of house- 
breaking at Wanowrie by 


Sept. During the past few weeks the nuisance has greatly 


increased, and now hardly a night passes without some soldiers being found 
lurking in places where they have no right to be. I suppose this will go on 
until some trespassers get a charge of buckshot into him.” 
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28. ‘We have received an authenticated copy of a petition to Mr. Down, 
Inspector-General of Police, by one Radha kom 
A petition tothe Inspector- Hari Sinde, of Sdatdra, in which she alleges 
General of Police re a case that her husband, who died on 3rd July 1904, was 
of murder. ; , ‘ 
Mahrétta (10), 18th Sept. Teally murdered by his mistress, and that though the 
City Magistrate and the District Superintendent of 
Police, Sdtdra, have refused to take any further action in the matter beyond such 
investigation as was made, the case is one in which further investigation should 
be made by the employment of special detective agency. We have no doubt that 
the Inspector-General of Police will, even if only to satisfy the doubts of a poor 
helpless widow, direct a special iavestigation into the alleged offence and 
satisfy himself that the petitioner has really no grievance.’”’ 


29. “Weare glad to learn that a movement has already been started 
| in Broach with a view to found a District Association, 
District Associations at and that its formal establishment will take place 
gag trina ong geo Sop, Within the next few weeks. We wish success to the 
un. ok en ‘P efforts of the organisers. Itis a great pity Surat 
shows no signs of activity as yet in this direction. 
At Dharwar efforts are being made to start a district organisation, Mr. P.S. 
Athavale, Mr. N. G. Kargudri, Mr. G. H. Vibhuti and Mr, TI. K. Pitre, who 
are well-known in Dharwar for their public spirit, have addressed the following 
letter to representative gentlemen in their district :—‘ In connection with the 
general scheme of forming District Associations in different districts of the 
Presidency for stimulating and developing local effort and activity and thus 
furthering the cause of the Indian National Congress, it is proposed to form 
a District Association in this district sufficiently representative of the various 
talukas and petas comprised therein. Kindly suggest the names of persons 
from your taluka or peta who will sympathetically co-operate in the work of 
the proposed District Association by enlisting their names amongst its members 
and paying annually Rs. 2 each towards the funds of the Association to carry 
on its work in different directions. Detailed information as to the work of the 
Association will be supplied hereafter, An early reply will oblige. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Mr. T, K, Pitre, Pleader, Secretary, Stand- 
ing Congress Committee, Dharwar.’ ”’ 


30. The question of abolishing the District Pleaders’ Examination is 
p ii just now engaging the attention of the Bombay High” 
Disteiet Pleaders’ Examinn. ©OUrt. It is said that the opinion of the Pleaders’ 
ie! | Association, Bombay, has been invited on the subject, 
Native Opinion (39), 21st, and that body has recommended that the examination 
Sept. ; Daydn Prakish (344) 9 abolished from 1907. Lt would have been better if 
avin Rept. the grounds on which the recommendation is based 
were made known to the public, so that they could judge of their soundness 
or otherwise. One of the grounds is probably the present overcrowded state of 
the mofussil Bar, but the complaint is not of recent date but. of long standing. 
Every year new pleaders are admitted to the Bar and are pushing their way in the 
profession as best they can. If the mofussil Bar is overcrowded, the number of 
candidates for the Pleaders’ Examination must inevitably decline. It would not, 
however, be right to abolish the examination. Inthe University we find the 
number of graduates has latterly become unnecessarily large, and a new graduate 
does not now earn anything like what his seniors used to do some years ago. 
But nobody on that account proposes to abolish the B.A, Examination, It 
may also be urged that the students, who come up for the Pleaders’ Examina- 
tion, are not well qualified to become lawyers, but that is a different question 
altogether, and it is not now before the High Court. If the candidates who 
appear for the examination are ill-equipped for the career to which they aspire, 
it is their own look-out and they may be left to judge for themselves in the 
matter. [A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—In pvint of forensic 
ability and legal acumen the district pleaders have shown themselves fully 
equal to the LL.B.’s. It is to be hoped that the High Court will not in their 
preference for the LL.B.’s do any injustice to the class of district pleaders, 


‘The High Court is popularly regarded as the fountain of justice, and it is to be 


hoped that it will not belie its reputation in dealing with the present question, | 
con 1078—7 : 
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31. A Muhammadan correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :— 
‘‘ For the last year or two I have been trying scrupul- 
Hindusand Muhammadans ously to keep out of the controversy on the ever- 


in the public service in Sind. ° ; shied, at. Stade 
Malerahed Journ (4, burning and all important question 0 § v8, 


21st Sept Mubammadans in Sind......... [ do not know what the 
7 Hindu idea of justice is. In matters of administration 
expediency is justice. No Commissioner seems to please the Hindus.......... It is 


impossible to make out whom they would like. Perhaps the one who woud do 
the: largest amount of good to their community. They will admit that before 
the advent of the English in Sind, the Muhammadans were the masters of the 
situation, and that the administration of the country was in their hands. 
Supposing we request the English to stand aloof for a time, who do the Hindus 
think will have the administration in their hands? The Muhammadans, of 
course. Does it not then stand to reason that the advent of the English has 
alone given the Hindus better opportunities and a share in the administration ? 
Is it therefore not justice on the part of the English that they gradually see that 
second to them the Muhammadans have a proper share in the administration of 
Sind? Our Hindu friends talk of graduates, but allow me to tell them that grad- 
uates do not always make the best administrators,and1 hope the Englisu will 
realise this more and more, Will the Hindus, therefore, stop all such stinking 
writing which may after all not stand them in good stead? What surprises 
me most is the ideal manner which some Hindus assume and declare 
that a paper like the Al-Hag is sowing seeds of discontent and ill-feeling 
between Hindus and Muhammadans broadcast......... Have the Hindus, I 
ask, with all their enlighlenment and education, ever attempted to bring 
about union between themselves and the Muhammadans, whom they delight 
in showing up as the most ignorant people? A few days back Mr. Lalshankar, 
a retired First Class Subordinate Judge of Ahmedabad, was the worthy 
subject of editorial leaders in various papers because he was elected Vice- 
President of a Muhammadan Educational Conference to be held in Ahmeda- 
bad. But does anybody know how much Mr. Lalshankar has gone out of 
his own way to serve the Muhammadans? Fora number of years he has 
been successfully managing a Muhammadan Madressah as_ the Secretary 
of the Anjuman-i-Islam of Ahmedabad. He has besides been the first person 
to start the Muhammadan Educational Conference in the Presidency and was 
its first Secretary in 1894. It is therefore only by dint of personal sympathy 


‘and unflinching services to the Muhammadan community that he and his ilk 


are respected by the Muhammadans. Whereas, look at Sind, I have repeat- 
edly asked several Hindu leaders in Sind to meet together to discuss the 
causes which keep the Muhammadans and the Hindus at loggerheads. They 
have not given the least thought to it.” 


32. ‘It is being said that corruption in the Revenue and kindred depart- 
ments will cease or be considerably diminished if 
Alleged corruption in the Muhammadans are largely imported into these depart- 
yee pare in Bind, ments. This improvement is expected not, it seems, 
yseravad dourna’ (4) from any inherent moral superiority of the Muham- 
21st Sept, y inherent moral superiority of the Muham 
madan, but from his natural sympathy with his co- 
religionists who form the great bulk of the population. Those who speak 
like this evidently know little of human nature and are certainly ignorant 
of the actual state of things. We have oiten heard from the Muhammadan 
peasant and zamindar that the Hindu official does not harass and oppress 
them unnecessarily: he takes tips and serves them well, ‘The Muhammadan 
takes money and often does either serve badly or makes them dance attendance 
on him till he gets something more. Any European official can test the 
truth of this by making independent and informal inquiries from people in 
different parts. ‘The truth would come out better if the inquiry is made secretly. 
Unfortunately in these days this most useful practice has fallen into desuetude. 
So many things could in this way be learnt by the officials which are known 
to every Sindhi, but which are a sealed book to the officials living apart in 
their bungalows and villas? But to return to the point. Where one’s self- 
interest is concerned, one does not as a rule take caste and creed into consideration. 
So the corrupt Hindu and the corrupt Muhammadan fleece Hindu and 
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Muhammadan rayats equally. Perhaps the Hindu rayat suffers less, but that is 
because of his higher level of intelligence and better acquaintance with rules 
and regulations—also because of his not being supine like the Muhammadans. 
Indeed, the one remedy to prevent bribery and extortion is education.” 


33. ‘A correspondent from Badin writes to us that at the present moment 
all the native Government officers in that téluka— 
Alleged preponderance of Mukhtyarkar, Head Munshi, Thanedar, Sub-Overseer 


sera Sind). m Sadia and other officials of the Public Works Department— 
Al-Haq (47), 10th Sept. Fé Hindus, This isa bad outlook for Muhammadans, 
Eng. cols, Moreover, there are many Hindu zamindars in that 


taluka and this renders the prospects of Muhammadans 
all thedarker. There is every danger of more land passing into the hands of the 
Hindus through the good offices of the Hindu officers. It is very necessary to 
break up the clique and prevent mischief.”’ 


34, ‘* The owner of estate No. 603, Pir Nuruddin walad Pir Imamuddin:; 
tink). of Shikarpur, whose case was represented through the 
Zaraindar under tho Sina ~2/-Haq some time back, writes again a heart-rending 
Encumbered Estates Depart- StOry.......... He says that he has been four years 
ment. : under the protection of the Encumbered Estates De- 
ain (47), 10th Sept, partment, during which time he has not received a 
— pie for his maintenance and has been starving. He 
has petitioned again and again to the authorities with the result that order 
No. 722 has been issued allotting him a piece of land in Sukkur Taluka for 
his maintenance, subject to the condition that he is to pay the tax and the 
expenses of seeds, takavi, &c., himself. He tells us that the said land, owing 
to the indifference and lax supervision of the department, has become exhausted 
by continuous cultivation, and cannot, therefore, leave him any margin of profit. 
pac new awe He therefore requests that a fixed allowance be given to him, or that 
one well and half the land out of the Kot Habib Abro Jaghir be allowed to 
him for his maintenance.......... It is really very hard that, when all his land 
is in the hands of the Manager, he should get nothing to live upon. Ii is all 
the harder when the party so treated belongs to a highly respectable family. 
What is the use of zamindars coming under protection and incurring so much 
expense, if their rights and interests are not safeguarded ?” 


35, ‘ The clerks in the office of the Assistant Manager, Encumbered Estates, 
have to work from about 8 A.M. till sunset, Is the 
Alleged overworking of office undermanned, although the expenditure of this 
_the subordinate staff inthe qenartment is such a heavy drain on the resources of 
office of Assistant Manager, (as aati 0 Wa en . ar ‘ 
Sind Encumberd Estates. } ' ppose most 0 & money 1s 
Hyderabad Journal (4\,21st SWwallowed up by the salaries of the higher officials 
Sept. | of the department. Some of them have not much 
todo. Is it right to thus overwork poor helpless 
clerks in receipt of low salaries and spend money on mere figure-heads ? 
The employment of two or three additional clerks seems necessary, The 
additional expenditure which this will entail will be less than a thousand rupees 
a year, and perhaps the money may easily be found by reducing some other 
items. Anyhow the department has no right to make its low-paid employés 
work like donkeys.” 


Legislation. 


36. “The frequency of interprovincial consultation and imitation, which 
may, if we are so pleased, be condemne1 under the 

Bombay Court of Wards name of ‘centralization’ or ‘uniformity’ has been 
_ . aes ee ee marked feature of Lord Curzon’s administration. 
Bept. ont Te Legislation introduced in one province is noted with 
interest in another and initiated with such modifica- 

tions as local opinion and conditions may. render necessary........:. Madras and 
Bengal having some time ago introduced legislation for the preservation of ancient 
landholding families, Bombay has now followed suit. ‘he Court of Wards 
Bill, introduced at the last meeting of the Legislative Council, empowers Gov- 
ernment to assume the management of estates whose owners may be incapable 
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of managing them in consequence of their minority, unsound mind or other 
mental or physical defect.......... The policy has been ig f approved in 
Madras and Bengal, and is bound to be sincerely appreciated in Bombay.” 


Education. 


37. “Of the eighty ordinary Fellows nominated by the Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, nearly half are educationists 
Nomination of Fellows by who are or were connected with some college or other. 
cece = = Bombay There are fifteen lawyers, and about ten doctors other 
vjalton Aeadele (6), 24th than those engaged in teaching. The engineers are 
Sept.; Indian Social Re- less strongly represented. There is also a fair sprink- 
former (5), 18th Sept. ling of merchants and other men of culture and 
position. One-half of the nominated Fellows are 
Europeans and there is an equal proportion of Government servants. On the 
whole the Chancellor has fairly kept in view the object with which the Senate 
wes reduced in its dimensions and the verdict of local opinion as to the choice 
of individuals,” [The Indian Social Reformer writes:—‘‘ The reorganised 
Senate of the Bombay University is a sufficient reply to those who thought that 
there was to be a thorough officialization of that body. There are officials in the 
new Senate as in the old, but it cannot be said that they are there merely as 
officials. Almost everybody who might be said to have exercised a real 
influence in University matters has been appointed. Government have exercised 
a wise conservatism in making their nominations as far as possible from the old 
Fellows. We are not sure that the elections that have taken place have given 
the new Senate such a decidedly meritorious list as the official nominations.”’] 


38. The first fruits of Lord Curzon’s precious Universities Act in Bomoay 
Oriental Review (11) ales 8T° BOW visible. The Chancellor of the University of 
Sept. ics “Bombay has nominated eighty gentlemen as ordinary 
Fellows of the University. Of these a considerable 
majority are Europeans, namely, forty-two as against seventeen Hindus, fifteen 
Parsis and six Muhammadans. The main object of the Government, as might 
have been anticipated from the spirit of the Act, appears to have been to 
provide themselves with a packed majority, a docile and obedient crew who are 
never likely to disobey their captain’s orders, Several names of keen and 
experienced educationists are conspicuous by their absence, whilst, on the other 
hand, the nominations include several gentlemen who are entirely unconnected 
with education and who have never, as far as we are aware, given the slightest 
evidence of taking any interest whatever in that important subject. We are. 
at a loss to conceive why the name of a late Fellow distinguished for 
his Oriental learning and for his excellent work in the cause of Indian female 
education—we mean Mr, K. R. Cama—is absent. There are three other omis- 
sions of gentlemen who have already been Fellows which must at once attract 
attention. ‘These are Mr. C. BM, Cursetji, a graduate of Oxiord anda staunch 
advocate of female education ; Professor N. G, Welinkar, than whom nobody 
has taken a more active interest in education; and Mr. Kirkpatrick, who has 
always been conspicuous as a keen and enlightened educationist. We notice 
also the omission of the names of certain energetic and experienced heads of 
educational institutions, whose absence will be a distinct loss to the Senate, 
Certainly the first manifestation of the working of the new Act here is not less 
ominous than it had been mournfully predicted to be.” | 


389. “We are glad to be able towongratulate Lord Lamington’s Govern- 
ment on the large measure of fairness and discrim- 

P Indu Prakdsh (37), 21st ination they have evinced in the nomination of eighty 
opt, Hing. cols; Yuya” ‘Fellows to the new Senate But though th 
Prakash (344), 19th Sept. : a eee ough the 
reconstruction of the Senate has not been as detri- 

mentally revolutionary as there was -reason to fear, we must confess 
it could easily have been better than what it has been. Out of eighty 
Fellows nominated by Government, half are Europeans, a too large 
proportion we think, Amongst the eighty gentlemen, on whom the choice of 
Government has fallen, we could name at least a dozen who were and will 
probably be absolutely silent members of the University....... Another defect 
of the nomination list is that the various colleges are very unevenly represent- 
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ed. Whilst the Elphinstone, the Deccan and the Wilson’s Colleges get a 
good representation, the Gujarat, the Sind and the Kolhdpur Colleges do not 
get even the one representative granted to Baroda and Bhdvanagar......... A 
similar defect is to be found in regard to the representation of the different com- 
munities. Whilst the Parsiand the Dekkani communities have a fair representa- 
tion, there is only one Gujarati and two Native Christians. A dozen seats 
taken from the Europeans might well have been given to these two commu- 
nities, But still more glaring are the sins of omission, We are sorry to 
miss in the list the names of veteran Fellows like Dr. M. G. Deshmukh, the 
Hon. Messrs. Dikshit and Parakh, Mr. Aiyer, Professor Padshaw, Mr. Welinkar, 
Dr. Khory, Dr. Row and others. They were all active members of the old Senate 
and yet they have been passed over in favour of some whose qualifications are 
decidedly inferior.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—The number of Kuropean 
and Parsi Fellows is sure to strike one as very large, ‘This point needs no 
further comment at our hands. The Fergusson Colleve is to be congratulated 
on the nomination of thre: of its members on the Professorial Staff as Fellows 
of the University....... On the whole the nomination is likely to please all. 
The only fault, if any, that can be found with it is the omission of certain 
cultured men devoted to learning like Dr. M. G. Deshmukh and Professor 
A. V. Kathvate. | 


40, The nominations made by Government tothe Bombay University 
ee Senate are subversive of the object for which a recon- 
Bombay Samdchdr«("9), stitution of the old Senate was ostensibly desired by 
20th Sept. ; Sdnj Vartamdn rene t tts Unions At Ye beak ee 
(81), 17th Sept. promoters o e Universities Act. It had been 
loudly proclaimed that the fundamental object of that 
Act was to shift the centre of gravity of the educational system from examina- 
tion to teaching and that for this end it was necessary to place the management 
of the governing bodies of the University largely under the control of educational 
experts. An analysis of the recent nominations made by Government reveals 
that this principle has been set aside in practice. Not only have the Govern- 
went failed to weed out the non-educational element from the old Senate, but 
they have nominated as Fellows persons with no pretensions to a University 
education or to anything like a sound grasp of educational problems, ut this 
is not the only shortcoming which detracts from the value of the Govern- 
ment’s selections. The official element largely predominates in the nomina- 
tions and the fears of the critics of the Universities Act on this score have 
been amply justified. The new Senate is obviously intended to be a depart- 
ment of Government and it will certainly fail to inspire confidence among 
the public. [The Sdnj Vartaman, on the other hand, considers the nomina- 
tions to be on the whole satisfactory, although it regrets the exclusion from the 
new Senate of several prominent Parsi educationists like Messrs, E. D. Talat, 
D, N. Wadia, R. M, Patel and Dr. H. M. Masina. | 


41. It is much to be deplored that the election of Fellows to the Bombay 

ae University Senate by graduates should have been 

jaAllagea prevalonos cfrecitl swayod altogether by racial feclings. All the five 
Fellows to the Bombay Uni. candidates who have been elected are Hindus, 
versity Senate by Graduates. although more than one deserving Parsi candidate 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 18th were in the ficld. If it had been solely a question of 
Sept.; Gujardts (19), 18th fitness, none of the candidates had beiter claims 
is | to election than Mr. Jijibhai P. Mistry, but it 
is significant that although he obtained ‘the largest number oi votes in Bombay, 
he failed to get into the Senate owing to the Hindu voters. in the mofussil 
having indiscriminateiy conferred their votes upon Hindu candidates. 
The exbibition of such sectarian spirit is especially to be deprecated, 
inasmuch as it tends to retard the cause of self-government in this country. It 
is a lucky circumstance that Government have reserved to themselves the right 
of nominating the bulk of Fellows tothe Senate. They are sure to exercise 
this right with discretion and to prevent the Senate being swamped by members 
of a particular community. It is gratifying to find that in the nominations 
just made by Government a fair proportion has been preserved of Hindu and 
Parsi Fellows. [The Gujarati, on the other hand, scouts the notion that there 
was anything like a display of racial spirit in the recent election of Fellows by 
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graduates. It remarks that the five Hindu candidates were elected not because 
they were Hindus, but because their qualifications were honestly considered by 
their constituency to be superior to those of the Parsi candidates, It 
deplores that some Parsi journalists should so far forget themselves as to make 
reckless insinuations caloulated to inflame ill-feeling between the two commu- 
nities where none has existed before. | 


42. ‘The correspondence which has appeared during the past four months in 
the Times of India on the subject of the Victoria Jubilee 
Comments on the working Technical Institute cannot fail to prove ultimately 
ech enol Tere Jubilee beneficial toa College which has not yet fulfilled the 
echnical Institute. ; , . ; ° 
Indian Textile Journal (7) intentions of its founders after an existence of sixteen 
for Sept. years. The original scheme of instruction, as outlined 
in the Government Resolution of 1886, was too com- 
prehensive to be realised entirely, and has only been followed in a limited 
number of subjects. It is not, however, on this point, but on the results of the 
work that controversy has arisen, and in reviewing the matter it will be well to 
keep in mind the objects of the institution as set forth in the Memorandum of 
Association. In the second clause it is stated that ‘the objects for which the 
society is established are to impart instruction to persons of either sex in the 
principles of science and art, and their application to industrial purposes by the 
establishment of an institution in Bombay for the instruction of apprentices, 
workmen, foremen, managers, and for the training of suitable technical teachers 
for the whole of the Presidency.’ For the control of the Institute the re- 
solution above referred to states that, ‘it should be under the management 
of a competent and representative Committee or Board.’ In the following 
paragraph it is stated that ‘the Committee should be made thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all trades, industries and handicrafts in the city,’ and that it 
should include ‘ managers of mills, railway works and the dockyard, and of any 
other great works.’ ‘There can be no doubt that the object of these stipu- 
lations was to secure the aid of persons not only experienced in the crafts 
taught at the Institute, but also having the advantage of special know- 
ledge gained in the country—of the people, their ways of work, and particularly 
of the state of the industrial arts in the Presidency, which should give the key 
to the plan of instruction. Itis a singular fact that from the beginning the 
wise provision of the Government Resolution has been almost entirely ignored. 
Of the five gentlemen first elected to represent the Ripon Memorial and 
Reception Fund, not one had worked at any branch of textile manufacture 
(to which the fund was applied) or was abie to exercise any expert control 
over the methods of instruction. Among the other members of the Board 
were civil and military engineers, but the only gentlemen who had learned 
and practised. a handicraft were Mr. George Cotton and Mr. N.N. Wadia, 
The same peculiar system of electing members of the Board has . continued 
to the present time. Only two of the present members have gone through 
the orthodox training in mechanical engineering, but there is neither 
an electrical engineer nor a technical mill manager on the Board. As a 
natural consequence a formal visit of inspection by the Trustees to the Institute 
cannot have the results that would follow a visit of experts. The work of the 
Institute has been conducted principally by masters brought directly from 
England—men who had given proofs of ability in their respective vocations at 
technical schools. But they possessed no experience of India, either as regards 
methods of instruction or of the requirements of local industries, and their very 
natural desire was to take the instruction they had left asa standard both in 
methods of instruction and in equipment. This unfortunate and most erroneous 
idva seems to have been accepted by the Board of management and retained in 
spite of the results of the past sixteen years. The first Principal of the Institute 
told the writer of this article after five years of work that he thought he had 
at last arrived at an understanding of the requirements and method of thought 
of the Indian student, but he died shortly* afterwards, and his experience was 
lost to the Institute......... Reform in the Victoria Jubilee ‘Technical Institute 
will have to begin by an introduction into the Council of that element which 
has been so long absent. Men knowing the crafts taught at the Institute 
should form at least two-thirds of that body. Hadthey been in sufficient 
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number in the pest, the very ill-advised and costly experiments in stamping 
and enamelling would never have been sanctioned. They would, we are 
sure, have insisted on something more than a mere literary test among 
youths who proposed to devote their lives to industrial occupation. At the 
Bombay School of Art hoys who desire to enter the workshops are taken on 
probation for a period during which it is seen whether they have any natural 
aptitude for manual work. If they are deficient, they are rejected, with a 
saving of time, labour and useful space at the workshop.” 


M unicipalities. 


43, ‘*There was a time when certain motions, according to the best 
traditions of the Corporation, used to be brought 

Proposed address of wel- forward only after consulting the more prominent 
Thonn! to Lord Curzon by the (Corporators and only if unanimity of opinion was 
Sandie. ia likely to be secured The first notable de- 
Gujardti (19), 18th Sept, likely to be secured.......... e first notable de 
Eng. cols. parture from this salutary practice was made on a 
well-known occasion by a meraber of the Corporation, 

who, had he been living, would have undoubtedly figured in the discus- 
sion that took place in connection with Mr. Hormusyji S. Vakil’s motion, 
That departure has a lamentable tale behind it, and for our part we sincerely 
hope that the present motion has no such unpleasant history about it, though 
there are people who say that there is something of that kind. Whatever the 
real truth may be, it is deplorable that the Corporation is giving up its best 
traditions, and that motions should now and then be brought forward which 
place that body and the rest of the public ina very false position.......... 


Mr. Hormusjee’s motion has, no doubt, been carried by 34 votes against 23, 


but the fact of a substantial number of dissentients has to be faced. 
Where is the grace in giving an address of: welcome with this glaring 
difference of opinion? What real satisfaction can Lord Curzon derive from 
such a half-hearted address? Would it not have been more graceful and 
prudent to have remained silent altogether on the present occasion? It is 
incidents like these that demonstrate want of political capacity and real 
statesmanship on the part of the Indian people, and our rulers can hardly be 
blamed if they take the fullest advantage of our weaknesses and discord. 
The spectacle presented in the Corporation on Monday last was a humiliating 
one. If the book kept by Chitragupta of mythological fame, wherein are 
recorded all human thoughts, motives and deeds, however secret, could be 
consulted, the page chronicling the incidents connected with this address 
movement and the events of Monday last would scarcely reflect credit on the 
Corporation or the Indian people....... ,. Sir Pherozeshah clearly explained 
the reasons for not taking any action that would show approval of Lord 
Curzon’s acts and measures on the part of the Indian people. In some matters 
His Lordship has done good service. We are prepared to acknowledge it 
unreservedly. But what some short-sighted persons fail to see is the disastrous 
consequences of a Viceroy like Lord Curzon trampling upon recognized principles 
of the most vital importauce to the advancement of the country under the guise 
of specious platitudes. Lord Curzon’s policy of repression, centralisation and 
officialisation, his disregard of Indian opinion in actual practice with all his 
superficial solicitude to find it out, his forward Imperialism and his settled 
conviction that Providence has specially deputed his countrymen to do everything 
for the rest of incapable humanity, are not elements conducive to the real 
progress of India, Beneficent measures here and there of a minor character do 
not count for much. It is the principles and the spirit underlying great 
measures that reveal the real statesman, and it is for this reason that Lord 
Ripon’s name is being cherished with feelings of love and gratitude throughout 
the country.” 


44, “The Bombay Municipal Corporation, it is superfluous to say, is a 
slave to conventionalism as much as woman is to 

Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 18th fashion. But after the experience it gained on 
Sept., Eng. cols. Monday last it would do well in the future to eschew 
all conventionalism and refrain from doing puja 
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at the shrine of exalted functionaries like Governors and Viceroys who 
come and go every five years. It may be the first city in India, But it does 
not necessarily follow that it should be the first in the art of sycophancy and 
adulation. ....... The conventional address which it has become customary 
for it to present to a Governor or a Viceroy is meaningless—aye, as meaning- 
less as the Jevée held annually in the Secretariat—a mere barbaric relic of 
mediseval Europe........... Address-grinding seems to have become a penchant 
with a certain class of folk in the city, It is, we regret to have to state, the most 
demoralising feature of public life in Bombay......... The presentation of an 
address to a Viceroy or a Governor becomes most incongruous in Bombay, where 
his reception is purely official. It is the Government which invites officials and 
. prominent citizens to be present at the reception. The Corporation has no 
voice or share in it. But it still thrusts itself forward as an intruder with 
this net result that it is treated as an intruder. It is notorious that in all 
State functions of this character the Corporation is never officially invited. 
It has been given no status. It is only when it communicates to Government 
its intention to present an address to some exalted personage that that 
local authority is allowed a space in the Reception pavilion quite apart 
from that reserved for the officials themselves, just as the Brahmin is kept 
apart from the Pariah! ‘lhis is the only recognition it receives, which, to 
say the least, is sufficiently humiliating. Otherwise its members to Govern- 
ment are as much as the man in the street. ‘The President of the Corporation, 
besides, has no place in the table of precedence. If for naught else, 
only on this account, the Corporation, out of self-respect, should in future 
hold itself aloof from these official receptions in honour of incoming and 
departing representatives of the Sovereign......... As to the incident in 
the Corporation on Monday last, it is a matter of profound regret to have to 
state that the motion to present a fresh address was at all brought forward. 
There was no earthly necessity for it, seeing that the Viceroy was simply return- 
ing to his duties after a brief holiday.......... If, however, it was deemed desirable 
that he should be presented with afresh and ‘fulsome ’ address, the most rational 
course, sanctioned by the unwritten rules of the House, was to have ascertained 
the general wish of the members before sending the notice......... In the present 
case there was the greater necessity for such a course, having regard to 
the indubitable fact that national sentiment had unmistakeably pronounced 
itself against the return of Lord Curzon. ‘The national sentiment of indig- 
nation against His Lordship’s rule has, of course, its origin in his distrust 
of the people. While praising them to their face for their deep loyalty, he 
has been all the while shaping his policy behind their back, which is based 
on absolute distrust. It is this conduct, not unusual in a rank Tory, that 
has exasperated the people and enraged the national sentiment, It is quite 
natural that under the circumstances every self-respecting Indian should 
refuse to associate himself with a movement or function which would necessarily 
imply an approbation of the disastrous reactionary policy of Lord Curzon......... 
It was a question of honour and conscience. ‘here was nothing wrong on the 
part of those native members of the Corporation who have thoroughly 
understood the true inwardness of Lord Curzon’s policy to have declined to be 
a party to the proposed address. ‘They would have no doubt remained 
perfectly contented with giving their vote against the motion. Unfortunately, 
it was bruited abroad that such an attitude on their part would be interpreted 
as want of loyalty or disrespect to the Sovereign. But the loyalty of the. 
people, and especially of the educated classes, has now been so thoroughly 
established that such an allegation might have been left severely alone. It 
was, however, thought necessary to avoid the faintest misconception or the 
remotest misrepresentation on the subject—there being a class of sinister folk 
who were sedulously trying to propagate that libel, It was owing to this aspect 
of the matter that the alternative amendment was put before the meeting.” 


45, “ The compromise suggested by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to present 
Rést Goftar (28), 18th 22 address to Lord Curzon as Viceroy but not as 
Sept., Eng.col, Governor-General was by no means unsatisfactory. 
It would not only have saved much bickering and bad 

blood, but would also have been the means of saving the Corporators from 
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complications and embarrassments into which they allowed themselves to be 
drifted, It was no insult, as was contended by Mr. Hormusjee, to Lord Curzon 
to present him with an address of welcome in the manner proposed b 
Sir Pherozeshaw, but it was to all intents and purposes an insult to the Corpo- 
ration that its members should have created a difference of opinion on a 
subject upon which they had virtually agreed. Sir P. M. Mehta, repre- 
senting the educated classes of India, was bound to givo effect to their 
wishes within proper limits, but diplomatic and sagacious as hoe has always 
proved himself to be in all questions of public interest and importance, hard 
pressed as he was into a most awkward oornor, he gave his assent to the com- 
promise which allowed the extension of a most loyal and cordial welcome to the 
Viceroy and representative of his Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. All that 
Sir Pherozeshaw desired was that politics, upon which there was so great a diver- 

ence of opinion, should not find place in the address, and it was but reasonable, 
ooking at the question from his own point of view and from the point of view 
of those whom he represents, that measures which they considered to be most 
mischievous and injurious to the best interests of India should not he directly or 
indirectly approved in the address, [lowever much we may differ from the 
opinions held by Sir rherozeshaw and his associates on the subject of Lord QOur- 
zon’s measures in general, we cannot help observing that they were perfectly 
right in asking the other side to delete politics, upon which there was so much 
honest difference of opinion, from the address, and the supporters of the motion 
would have exercised a wise discretion if they had met the opposition half- 
way and thus secure! unanimity which was essential in a matter of this kind.” 
[In its vernacular columns the paper takes a somewhat different view of the 
subject, and remarks that the compromise suggested by Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta 
was insulting to Lord Curzon and disrespectful towards the King-Emperor. 
It congratulates the Corporation on its loyalty and good sense in rejecting 
Sir Pherozeshaw’s amendment in favour of the original motion.; 


46. Inan open letter to the Commissioner, N. D., and the Collector of 

‘h : «€ Ahmedabad a correspondent of the Praja Sandhu 
The new loan proposed to oe pall ; | ; 
be raised by the Ahmedabad writes : lhe application of the Ahmedabad M.uni- 
Municipality for its drainage cipality for the raising of the new loan for its 


scheme. drainage works is published for general information 

. hing — NL Bae in the Bombay Government Gazette, while the peti- 
ep *9 Ug. CO 8, ; 1 ec ic b lu ° ~~. »(e . i @ 
(67), 22nd Sept. tioners, who have objected to the loan, have received 


areply from the Bombay Government that their case 
has been referred to you, and that final decision will be given after your report 
has been duly received, ‘lhe petitioners have no doubt made their case sirong 
by various statements and schedules, but they would have been able to make 
it stronger still if the application of the Municipality had been published 
alittle earlier. In its application the Municipility has taken tle average 
ordinary income and the average ordinary expenditure for the last three years from 
the year 1901-1902 to 19038-1904 and has thereby tried to show that the surplus 
along with the expected increase in the drainage and the house-tax durin 
the current year is quite suflicient to mect the annual charge on its loans. There 
is nothing so easy to manipulate as figures......... The three years that have 
been selected by the Municipality in support of their application are 
very Characteristic. A policy of harmful curtailment in the expenditure after 
the B and C Departments had been adopted by the Municipality during these 
years, The sanitation of the town has been ever since in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Government themselves have acknowledged it in their resolution dated 
4th September 1902, No one in the town can ever forget the famous regime 
ot R. B. Himatlal, when all necessary reforms were shelved, and miserly economy 
practised in the ordinary necessary expenditure. ‘lhe expenditure after the B and 
C Departments during his time was only Rs. 1,89,990, while Rs, ~,98,791 have 
been sanctioned in the current year’s Budget, In this way the expenditure during 
these three years had been kept low in order to show a big surplus. Again, 
from the expenditure side all items of expense that are incurred in ordinary 
course and recur every year in some torw or other, such a3 reception charges, 
census charges, address expenses, printing charges, ordinary plague charges, 
expenses for the construction of toll bars, privies, dispensaries, garden, &c., 
are deducted, and thus the average is maintained low. If these items 
are taken into account, the average expenditure would be Ks. 3,15,800 
instead of Rs. 3,01,057. It is very curious why these have not been taken into 
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account. Whois to pay these charges, if not the Municipality P On the 
income side the average is high on account of a large recovery of past dues 
during these three years. The abnormal rise in the receipt of the 
house-tax and water-rate during the year 1903-1904 is a fair proof of this. 
This has increased the average by lis. 8,000 approximately. Thus there is only 
a margin of Ks. 1,21,000 left between the ordinary income and expenditure 
for the charges on loans. On their own showing the Municipality put down the 
present charges on loans at Rs. 1,22,568. It is quite evident that it is 
impossible to pay these charges without a further curtailment in the ex- 
penditure after the public health. The very figures supplied by the Munici- 
pality support the case of the petitioners that the Health Department has 
suffered to a very great »xtent owing to an increase in the annual charges on 
loans. If the new loan is sanctioned, the total charges will be Rs. 1,54,000, 
while the maximum income with all the expected increase will not be more 
than Rs. 4,90,000. After deducting the loan charges there will be only 
a surplus of Rs. 3,36,000 left for the ordinary expenses. One cannot 
understand why in the face of these facts the Managing Committee has 
sanctioned in the current year’s Budget Rs. 4,23,780 for the same purpose. 
Cannot an explanation be asked from the Municipality for this? Does it 
not mean that the local Municipal Budgets are a sort of a farce? Why 
is this veil needed to cheat the poor rate-payers? 1 most humbly and respect- 
fully beg of you to bestow all possible attention on this question and if 
possible to appoint a committee to inquire into the finances of the local 
Municipality and to decide the matter after getting a report from them.’ 
[The LZitechchhu publishes a letter addressed by Mr. Bhaishankar Nanabhai to 
the Municipal Councillors of Ahmedabad communicating the opinion of the 
Advocate-General as to the illegality of the procedure adopted by the 
Municipality in imposing certain taxes on the basis of a revised rental valu- 
ation of houses in the city. Ihe paper endorses the views expressed in this 
letter, and adds that the Municipal Councillors, in their representation to 
Government for sanction to the new loan for the completion of the drainage 
works, have failed to show that the anticipated increase in Municipal revenue 
owing to the revised valuation is sufficient to cover the interest on the loan. | 


47. The state of the Municipal administration at Ratnagiri is just now 

_ far from satisfactory. The people have begun to 

Alleged unsatisfactory con- think that their civic affairs were managed much 
Citten of te gerne ad- more efficiently in days when the Municipality was 
i eek aes | si, presided over by an official President, The so-called 
Peg right of local self-government, by which our town 
enjoys the privilege of having a non-official President, 

has not, therefore, proved a boon, and the people are reminded of the old 
order of things when they had an official Municipal President. The public 
are ignorant about the financial condition of the Municipality. If that body 
were to publish its accounts in some local paper, the rate-payers would have 
known how matters actually stood and how the money collected from. them 
by the civic fathers was spent. One of the primary duties of the Municipality, 
viz., that of lighting the public streets, is being done perfunctorily at present, 
Some of the street lamps are lighted at irregular hours, while the broken 
condition of others is ignored for months together. The streets were much 
better lighted in former days, when the work was entrusted to a contractor. 
The present state of things hardly reflects any credit upon the Municipal 
authorities, nay, it is highly disgraceful to them. . 


48, The third and fourth meetings of the Hyderabad Municipality, 
under Mr, ‘'hakurdas’ presidency, came off on the 

A “scene” ata recent 13th and 15th instant, respectively. The former 
BE or the Hyderabad went off without a hitch, but the latter was marred 
Sind’ Gusette (15), 16th by a most regrettable incident which will be referred 
Sept. ; to in its propery place. At the first meeting Mr, 
Mathuradas asked two questions and moved two pro- 

positions. The first question was why the Board’s resolution ordering the expung- 
ing of certain remarks made by the late President in the proceedings book against 
some of the members had not been given effect to. The President replied that 
he was in correspondence with the authorities as to the legality of the said resolu- 
tion. Mr. Mathuradas then asked at whose expense the Sind Gazette reporter 
had come down from Kardchi to report the proceedings of the first meeting 
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under Mr, Thakurdas’ presidency. The President replied that there was nothing 
on the Municipal record to show who paid the expenses. Mr. Mathuradas then 
moved that to guard against misreporting no reporter should be admitted without 
the permission of the Municipality, but the President ruled the motion to be 
illegal, since under the Municipal Act the meetings were open to the public. The 
next proposition was that: any replies sent by the Collector and the Commissioner 
in Sind with reference to the Corporation’s resolutions should always be placed 
before the Board; also that quarterly statements showing whether and how far 
effect had been given to each resolution should be submitted. This was 
unanimously adopted. After some more business the meeting was adjourned till 
yesterday, as there were heavy arrears to be disposed of. But when the meeting 
came off the unfortunate incident alluded to prevented the proper transaction of 
civic business. - It happened this way. During the discussion on the very first 
item, Diwan Tarachand 8S. Advani, an old and respected citizen of Hyderabad 
and Principal of the Training College, stood up to speak, but sat down as 
the President began consulting some members. When this was over Mr. 
Tarachand again attempted to speak, but the President, who resumed his 
consultation, asked bim to sit down. This irritated Mr. Tarachand and he 
spoke in asharp tone, asserting his right to speak, The President objected 
to the tone and warned the speaker. Excitement grew on both sides, resulting 
in a passaye-at-arms, Mr, Thakurdas made a note against Mr. Tarachand 
in the proceedings book, which only fanned the flame. Mr. Mathuradas 
defended Mr. l'arachand. Mr, Moysey thought that the latter should apologise, 
and the President in a little speech declared that he would not allow a 
repetition of the scenes that had taken place in Mir. Bilaram’s time. This 
sort of thing went on for some time. ‘The impression on the minds of most 
members was a painful one, because of the position in society of Mr. Tarachand, 
and because it was thought that he had done nothing to deserve such treatment.” 


’ Native States. 


49, ‘Preparatory to Lord Curzon’s return to India the scheme of 

: increasing the Imperial Service Troops is being 

Hetive — and the Im- vigorously pushed on. Two weeks ago we learn a 

Mi Paledie (10h "18th Sept. meeting was held at Poona at which some of the 

Southern Maratha Chiefs were present and were 

induced by the well-known method of ‘voluntary compulsion’ to agree to the 

proposal of a contribution towards an augmentation of the Imperial Service 

Troops. As soon as we read the inspired speech of His Highness the Aga Khan 

at the Budget meeting of the Supreme Lezislative Council at Calcutta in 

March last, and the eulogy passed on it by the Viceroy as ‘a patriotic speech,’ 

we could imagine what was inthe air, and any calculated scheme that Lord 

Curzon may have to announce on his arrival from England cannot possibly 
startle us,”’ 


50. One is apt to be struck with the marked contrast between the 

| character of the present Thakor of Bhavnagar and 
Affairs in the Bhavnagar the late ‘'hakor Takhatsinghji. The latter had a 
State. Saméch4r (70 devout turn of mind and a liberal heart and was 
Py waaragg amichér (794), ouided by honest and capable advisers in the admini- 
oa stration of the State. The present Thakor, on the 
other hand, is inordinately fond of shékar and practises unwise economy in the 
administration at the expense of efficiency. He hasalso dispensed with the State 
Council, which was brought into being by the late Chief for advising him in the 
administration. Hitherto the office of Karbhari in the State was held by 
Nagars, but the present Thakor has pitchforked into the post a Prashnora 
Brahmin, Mr. Prabhashankar D. Pattari. The rise of Mr. Pattani has been 
most remarkable. Only a few years ago he held unimportant and low-paid 
posts in the Rajkumar College, R4jkot, and in the small State of Malia. Being, 
however, a great favourite of the Thakor, he was appointed Private Secretary 


as soon as His Highness came to the gadi and soon after rose to be Divan, 


The Chief is so highly satisfied with his administration that it is reported that 
he has conferred upon: him an inam village in appreciation of his services. 
It would be interesting to know in what light this action of the Thakor is 
regarded by Government, whose policy of late has been to prevent the 
disintegration of Native States as far as possible. We do not wish at this stage 
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to enter into the details of Mr. Prabhashankar’s administration. We would only 
advise him to impress upon the Thakor the necessity of getting remarried as 
soon as possible. A Ohief without a Rani is apt to become the subject of 
various ugly rumours, and his position is contrary to what is enjoined by the 
shastras and by established usage, 


51. A correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes from Junagadh :— 
Chaos and confusion still continue to prevail in the 

Affairs in the Jundégadh Jundgadh State. Nawabzada Sherjumakhanji has 
State. | Bandhu (27), 18th drifted into wasteful and extravagant habits, re- 
ae psa carat 7), minding one of the Muhammadan Emperor, Muham- 
mad Toghlak, who is said to have erected a costly 

mausoleum over his broken tooth. He is inordinately fond of dramatic 
performances and has extended his patronage in various ways to a local 
dramatic company, including a cash present of Rs. 10,000. In order to 


recoup the loss to the State ‘'reasury owing to such extravagance, the 


services of Nagars in the State are being dispensed with on flimsy 
grounds, and their pay is reduced, while the salaries of Muhammadans 
and non-Nagars, who hold fat posts, are ‘being made fatter still, In- 
experienced people are appointed heads of the various departments. The 
latest instance of such an appointment is that of Mr. Rudraji Sundarji Rana 
to preside over the Educational Department. Mr. Rudraji has advanced a 
loan to a private book-seller from the State money deposited in his custody 
and has ordered that all books required for departmental purposes should be 
purchased only from this depdt. Other book-sellers in the State have protest- 
ed against this monopoly, but their representations to the Darbar have been of 
no avail. A Bania from Rajkot, who happens to be a favourite of the Divan, 
has been pitchforked into the Record Department, and consequently all - 
important confidential documents of the State have passed into the hands 
of an outsider. As the ivan belongs to Mr. Purshottamrai’s party, 
there is very little hope of improvement in th» present rotten state 
of affairs. It issaid that Mr. Durgaprasad, brother of Mr. Purshottamrai, 
who had been removed from the Divan’s office, is. to be reinstated there, and 
that the salary of Mr. Purshottamrai’s brother-in-law is to be increased. 
by 50 per cent. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. The Shivaji festival was celebrated with éclat last Friday in the 
_,, Calcutta Town Hall, which was closely packed with 
Rest gry se bol ag Shivaji spectators. At the commencement the boys sang the 
Kesari (118), 20th Sept.  2ational anthem and other versesin Bengali, Sans- 
krit and Hindi. Speeches were delivered by Babu 
Surendra Nath Banneryji, President, J. N. Roy, Bar.-at-Law, Pandit Kali 
Prasanna and others to the following effect :—* Shivaji is the hero not only 
of Maharashtra, but of the whole country; it is therefore necessary that his 
festival should be celebrated in every part of India; no bad motive lurks. 
behind these celebrations; no one says that Shivaji’s example should be-> 
followed in every respect in the present circumstances of the country; our 
rights are now to be acquired by means ot constitutional agitation alone, but 
festivals like the above are necessary to inspire us with zeal in making such an 
agitation ; if we ponder over and imitate Shivaji’s virtues, such as his devotion to 
duty, piety, unselfishness, patriotism and unblemished character, we shall © 
certainly be benefited, and it is solely in order to keep these virtues before the 
people for their imitation that we should celebrate the Shivaji festival every 
year.’ It is to be hoped that a certain section of the public of this part of the 
country will take a lesson from the above views of our Bengali friends. 


, M.A. BAIG, 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seore‘urict, Bombay, 28th September 1904. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 


send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint i 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ¥ 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the crigin of the report and wha ch correct facts are. 
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1 | Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly .. — ...) John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 ves 240 
9 ‘Daily Telegraph andj Poona .| Daily | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; f 
| Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, AR chang i 
3 | East and West .| Bombay... »»-| Monthly ove ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 
4, | Hyderabad Journal »«.| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... “4 — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 560 
| Ol 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
6 Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. ek 2 ..., Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 62;) 1,000 
India and Champion. : | J.P. 
» | Indian Textile Journal ...{ Do. — o »»| Monthly ' John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer eee 800 
g | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .. | Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ee 400 
g | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... vee] Daily oes ...| Prataprdi Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. , 
10 | Mahratta... oes »»| Poona ... ...| Weekly... ».| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... eoe( Bombay ove Do. eee ..| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 ii cee 400 
12 | Phenix ... oie .»»| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 os. 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... aee| Daily «ee oes Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 ne 950 
and Military Gazette. | 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43 ..| 1,000 
15 Sind Gazette eee ees Karachi eee e Bi-weekly ° M. DeP. Webb eee eee eer 500 
16 | Sind Times = 2) sel 420s -| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad Weekly... «| Nearotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 Deshabhakt% | Baroda ... Do. .| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar) 1,500 
Brahman); 43. 
19 Gujarati ... .| Bombay... Do. a a Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti] 4,500 
ania); 51. 
90 Gujarat Mitr& | Surat sack .»-/ Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 45 rans 700 
9] | Gujarat Punch eos} Ahmedabad coe} D0. — ave -| Somalé4] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 ‘iat 625 
U9 Hindi Punch oe ...| Bombay oe Bee .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 a 800 
93 Jém-e-Jamshed. x. ad: ae | Daily — 0 Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
94 | kaiser-i-Hind ... V0, oes oo-| Weekly ... .{ Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 eos] 2,900 
25 Kathidwadr News... ...| Rajkot ca .| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... ie me 400 
26 Kathidwar Times Aer dae i ...| Bi-weekly a Meer Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 
? man); 38. 
ov | Praja Bandhu ... | Ahmedabad ..., Weekly ... ‘ini pany especie, Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,000 
wan); 37. 
9g | Rast Goftar eee eT of Du. cco ove EAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... ..| 1,650 
Py 
99 | Satya Vakta ae see| D0. we! Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4] Harivithald4s ; Hind» (Das Shrimli 550 
| Bania); 39. 
39 | Shri SayAji Vijay ...| BAaLOdA ove w.| Weekly... ...| M4nekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.| 4,200 
91 | Sury’ Prakash | Surat ... «| Do. eo ceo} Umedram Nagindés Déy4bhai; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGLo-MaRATHI, 
99 | Deen Mitra sev eee- Bombay... | Weekly oo «| Sadd@ahiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 500 
(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28. 
99 | Dnydn Chakshu .., ves, POONA ave ah BNO. 00s ».| Wa&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
) | Brabman); 46, | 
| 
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Akhb4r-e-Souddgar 
Arya Prakash. ... es 
Bombay Samfchér 
Broach Mitra 


Broach Samfchér.,., 


Dny&nodaya se» eee] Bombay... | Weekly ... 
Dny4n Prakésh _,,. eis ove | Daily 4 
Dny&n Prakash .., «| Do. " Weekly ... 
Fatehsinh Gazette -++| Baroda ... Do. 
Indu Prakésh .,,, — +»-|Bombay... Do. 
Mar4tha Deen Bandhu .,.| Kolhapur DO, oss 
Native Opinion ... _...| Bombay... .| Bi-weekl y 
Prekshak ... = coe] SAtAra.e ooe| Weekly ,.. 
Samarth ,., eee «| Kolhapur sce] D0. eee 
Shri Say4ji Vijay »».| Bombay... saul Os 
Subodh Patrika ... ~| Do seal Ee one 
Sudhdrak ... coe .| Poona .., Do. 
Udyamotkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ».| Monthly. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
A Luan ww or ..| Bombay «+ .| Weekly ... 
Q Anglo-Lusitano +) Do. oe Do. 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
Al-Hag .| Sukkur ... Weekly .., 
Prabhat ... eo oo |/Hyderabad| Do. om» 
) (Sind). 
Sindki —.... ~~ ...| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. 
AnGuio-Urpv. 
Muslim Herald ... | Bombay.  ...| Daily. 
ENnovisu, MARA’THI AND 
GUJABA'TI. 
Baroda Vateal ,.. »».. Baroda ..  ..-| Weekly ... 
Hind Vijaya sol Do, ose} DO, 
i 
Karn&tak Patr’4 ,., | Dharw4r ...| Weekly... 
Karndtak Vailhav -e-| Bijapur... | Do. 
| Prakishak ... ~ a a 


..| Weekly .., 


Bombay... ..| Daily 
ey eer, ee: 
ol Do. ons ...| Weekly .., 
ar reef ORAL Yee 
Broach ,,, ooo) Weekly ... 
he eae 


.| Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott... 


| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (MarAtha) ; 


..| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; 


| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 one 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


.|Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| Anudji Gopd4l Jordbur; Hindu 


' a Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
.| Nanébb4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pérsi ; 48 
...[eDr. Kaliand4s Jaikisonddés Des4i, B.A,, L. M. 
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Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Ambéram Doctor; Hindu 


Hari Na&r4yan 
Br&hman); 37. 
Sh¢eh Ma4nckl4l 


(Bania), 


Damodar S4vldram Yande; 


Manager oF 
a); 39. 


Hindu (Marat 


Sdvliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Mar4tha) ; 80. 
Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé-| 


wan Brdihman) ; 33. 
Ganesh Ballil Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin) ; 82. 


Brdhman) ; 34. 


89. 
Dw4rken4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


80. 
Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Hindu (Deshastha 


Brdhman) ; 30. 


nese); 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 os. 


LL.B.; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 80 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


Bania), 


yat) ; 35. 


(Deshasth 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 42, 


Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 


F, X, Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


& 8.; Hindu (L4d Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 34, 


Ardeshar Vinsha G&ndhi; P4rusi ; 45 ... 


Mahashankar Lallubhat Bhat ; Hindn mas 
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65 | Deshi Mitra ses cos] OUMBE © ss »-| Weekly ,.. oy Kis Reap erage 3 Hindu (K4chia, 2.e., 
66 | Din Mani ... -| Broach ... | ««»! Monthly... ; —e Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
67 | Friend of India .«. «| Ahinedabad .| Weekly ... ccoes 
68 | Fursad _,.. vue -++| Bombay ... .| Monthly .«.| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 46 ... 
69 | Gap Sup ... oe MO: > as «| Fortnightly | Bi. C, Batndgar & Co. ..5. ccs 0s ini 
70 | Hitechchhu ee Ahmedabad —...,; Weekly ... a Kk alidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
71 =| Jain ioe oe 6 Do. Do. ove «| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 
72, | Jam-e-Jaha@nooma i Bombay ... Do, a heated’ Vole Achdria ; Parsi ; 29 : 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... a! Kaira Do. --/ Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
V4 | Kathidwiy Samfch4r  ... Ahiinedahad Do, a oe spe ol hs 
75 | Loka Mitra a Bombay ... »| Bi-weekly : Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
76 | Mahi K4ntha Ssazette ies] S4dra | Wackly ces oo. Motilal Uihotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
77 | Navedri Prakash ... - Navetri ,.. Do. 00] Bustornii Jemetepit Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 
78 | Nure Elar:. ove il Bombay ... .| Mouthly... e Nasarwiinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 38 
79 | Ny4yadarshak - Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly sl Gatilal Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli 
80 | Praja Mitra se Karachi... .| Bi-weekly os rt eA nl ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 
81 | Praja Pok4r coe oui Surat .| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jameedji; Parsi; 45... 
g2 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat s, Boinbay... Do. 4 —_— Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 
83 | Punch Dand eo Do. Do. os. Jamnddes Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
34 | Samsher Bahadur... a Abmedabad Do. eee se Savdibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 
gf | Sanjnu Jame eos ve Bombay ... soe} Daily — oe o mer wanses 
gg | S4nj Vartamén ... Do. Do. = «we = ye sees 2 am speanass on 
| (2) BRustam)i Seen pwn te dhdbogg Parwi : 
| (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
gy =| Sind Vartaman e Kar&chi ... ne Weekly ... ‘| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 
gg | Stri Bodh ... oe - Bombay ... " Monthly -| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 
g9 | Surat Akhbar = «. ova! BORA ces +++ Weekly .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... oe 
gQ | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha cal D0, ees A nopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 
HINDI. | | © 
91 | Pandit... oe ad Poona ove P Weekly oes oe epee Se ce Bias < We: 
93 «| Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-, Bombay... vee DA: 3, «| Pandit Lajya Raimnji Sharma ; Hindu (Nigar 
char. | | Brahman) ; 39. 
KANABKESE. : | | 
93 | Digvijays ... a ie Gadag ... 4 Weekly . - nes Pc a npaalae tad, Hindu 
94 | Karnatak Vritta ... ., Dhérwar os ie, “ ee | Hindu 
: 7 (2) Anndch4rya Bél4chérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
ys | Lok’ Bandhu — Do, — eve “ Do. ' : —— 7 ae Hindu 
96 | Loka Mitra ne vee! "aah ial Do. gape Gane ones Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
97 | BAjahansa... sas ee| Dharwar a i a ae ma me + wore ane Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
98 | Ragik Ranjini... ve| Gadag eos “4 ee =~ ea Hindu (Kanoja 
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MARATHI. 
99 | Arunodaya | Thins. ... ooo] Weekly veo ca — K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
rAhman). 
100 | A’rydvart ... eo| Dhulia ... Do. eee eos! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
~ ~ shasth Yajurvedi Breéhman); 34, 
101 | Bakul woo| Ratndégiri Do, ace ..-) Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 500 
102 | Belgaum Samichar il Belganm... i Wee «+ Hari Bhikiji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
| | | Al. 
108 | Bhn’t .«-| Bombay Monthly | ...( Anandrao Kameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
104 | Bramhodaya ...| Kolhapur .| Weekly ... “oo vat Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda ABO 
2ya#himan); 51. 
105 | Chandanshu vee| DAsgaon ... Do. « Rémehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Ilindu (De- 25) 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
106 | Chandrak4Ant _..| Chikodi ... ma .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | piwan Brahman) ; 40. 
107 | Chandrodaya ../ Chiplan ... Do. . Badashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 2765 
| Brihinan); 40. 
108 | Chikitsak ... » Belgaum Do. ...; Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ;}600-—700 
| | 49. 
109 | Chitragupta eee .... Karad Do. we Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | Brdhman) ; 38. 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... ..., Kolhdpur Do. ... Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
| | seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 67. 
111 | Deshakdlavartam4n aa Erandol... | Do. ... Mah4dey Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
° | : | Brahman) ; 32. 
112 | Dharma see} WAl a Do. wee Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200) 
| Bradhman) ; 48. 
113 | Dharwar Vritta . said Dherwar Do. ... Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brihman) 800) 
114 | Dny4n S4gar Pott Kolh#pur Do. ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 300 
| ' man); 4. 
115 | Hindu Punch a eee ie “ae J Krishn4ji Kishinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
| , | Brahman); 37- 
116 (| Jagadddarsh ‘ei sae] Ahmednagar ...,| Do. os .., K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
| | pawan Brahman); 51. 
117 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ...| Poona Do. ...| Rioji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
| | wan Brahman) ; 74. 
1)8 | JagatsumAch4r ...| Théna i us .../ Trimbak <A’baji R4jo; Hindu (Kdyasth 900 
| Prabhu) ; 40. 
11y | Kal oe ies .| Poona Do, . ove o0s| Shivrim Mahidev Pardinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
120 | Kalpataru ... Es ..| Sholapur -_ Be ec ee a 4 Niriyan Kaikade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Bréhman); 45. 
121 | Karmanuk om .| Poonases ee .| Hari Nardyan Apte; Uindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
122 | Keral Koxil ae sombay... .| Monthly | Krishnaji N&rayan Athle; Hindu (Karhddaj 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
123 | Kesari __,., és | Poona | Weekly oo ...( B4l Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 214,500 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
124 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ..,! Dbulia ... Do, | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| | Brahman) ; 26, 
125 | Khandesh Vaibhav 2k De .| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
126 | Lokamata ,, mt! .| Vengurla — ie ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. 
127 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta we, | DAtAYA 00, oak: Soke ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. 
128 _ Moda Vritta cee | Wai at a a ...( KAshinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan|500—00 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
129 |Mumbai Punch ... 4 Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly | Anandrio Baélkrishna Ringnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 250 
| girl), Sdraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
130 | Mumbai Vaibhav pa Bombay... soot SO ae .., Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-}| 1,600 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 43. . 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav 1: ai. .| Weekly ..., aiid Do, do. vee} 1,259 
132 | Nagar Samfchér... »..| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do. ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 
133 | N4sik Vritta .., vee] NASIK, ci Se eae ...( Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpiwan 450 
| Bréhman) ; 28. 
184 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... ...! Nipdni ... |, Dow ave ,.| Vishnu Rémchandra Vij¢parkar; Hindu aC 
| | (Deshasth Br4hman); 50. 
135.) Nydy Sindhu —,,, w.| Ahmednagar ...| Do ... fae hard Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman); 30. 
133 | Pandhari Bhushin -o| Pandharpur veel ma Ss oo! se ae Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
) : Brdhman) ; 33 
137 | Pandhari Mitr& .,, o> ange ae ee Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
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138 | Poona Vaibhav... --+| Poona... ...| Weekly ... .... Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
_ Brahman); 85. 

139 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon .. a ee oe .. Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth' 200 ; 
| Brahman) ; 39. } 
140 | Pratod _... iu -«| Isl[4mpur wt Oe bee «» Ramchandra Nériyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 : 
| (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... a LOOM. 5). jal Se ... Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


142 | Satya Mitra es ...| Malegaon oH We Me ++ Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
|. 26. 

143 | Satya Sadan ‘es sss] BRON icc a Ge |. ere eee R4oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brib-| 200 

man); 52. | 

144 | Satya Shodhak ... eee} Ratndgiri “a ee en ... Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 

| Brihman) ; 60. . 

145 | Sh4hu Vijay eae ..| Kolhapur eit Bee: ei «+ Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 500 
| | | man); 30, | 

146 | Sholipur Samachar eo| Sholapur seal oe cas »-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 rie 400 


147 | Shrigonda Vritta... .-e| Shrigonda i oe a .» Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| | 43s 
148 | Sbri Shahu son ooc| SALATA ove oe a ee w+ Virman Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-. 100 
| man); 22. 
149 | Shubh Suchak _... eve] Dow ces esl a ae sal Visbr Néiréyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
| - Brahman); 30. | 
150 | Sumant... és ovo] Karad oes ee! Go. 44. eee} Mahiidev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-; 200 
| shasth Brahman); 33. | 
151 | Vidya Vilas oe wee} Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Shunkar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-/ 500 
 pdwan Brahman); 49. 
162 | Vidyarthi ... coe veo} Nandurbar —...! Weekly . ... Sadishiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300 
| Brahman) ; 27. | 
163 | Vihari —... ‘i ..| Bombay o- -«| Fortnightly  ... Balkrishna Narayan Phitak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| wan Brahman); 30. 
154, | Vividh Dnyain Vistér ...| Do, ooo -.-| Monthly... woe (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... sont 600 
| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhinan). 
156 | Vrittaser ... v0 ooo| Wi nee oe Weekly ... ..» Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51, 


156 | Vritta Sudha =o» oo] Satdra ove jest a wwe , Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


Bréhinan) ; 38. 


157 | Vyap4ri =o oes asd ROOD sic a ek oo | Nana Did4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 

| man) ; 38. 
158 | Vydpdr Samachar... ee+| Ahmednagar ...| Do, cee we Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha ; Hindu(Mifr-| — 1,200 
wadi) 5; 30% 


SINDI. 


. 
| 


159 | Khairkb4h Sind ... we} Karwchi,,, -«o| Weekly ... es Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ee 500 


160 | Muin-ul-Islam  . ol DO. is, oe Be ae ws Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
| 66. 


16] | Sind Sudhir vee cool D0. cee oo ie | eee ss Kh4nechand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 


162 |Sookree _... eee ee 2 ee ol a es -» Jhamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 


| 
| 
| 


| ; f 
| 
163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «| Bombay ---| Monthly 7 Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Mthammadan) 1,000 

(Sunni); 32, | 


164 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... — ...| Weekly oe ite Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
' Muhammadan ; 50. 


UrRpvo. 


165 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbir ol DO ce cet Diller sl Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 400 
| uhammadan ; £0. 


166 | Tejarati Gazette oo eof D0. ee — os! Monthly. eae Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


167 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. | Poona .,, «| Weekly oes -ee} Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
) 


Ri oe Le po et aie, ae 
alee ee — eT 


( (Shaik); 36. | 


4 Nhe r 
eee f a . 
9% 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Nam®, caste and age of Editor. —" 
| 
Manra’tHl AND Ka'NARESE,| 
” 168 Chandrika ,,, ae e+} Bagalkot woe| Weekly oa eo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 
MaxrAtut Anp Urpu., 
169  Champevati vs | Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... .| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. 
| 
170 ' Gulbarga Sam4char ».| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ... .».| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
! 45. 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
eee oar ive ...| Bombay... ooo} Weekly soe ...| Antone Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 a sai 700 
| 


{ 


| 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Leporter is the same as that adopted in the 


Official 


Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a@(H = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, 


This 


rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “There is universal regret throughout India at the news of the serious 
ilIness of Lady Curzon, and many eyes are turned 
Lady Curzon’s illness and With unaffected concern towards the sick-room at 
deep sympathy felt through- Walmer Castle. Politics apart, we know that we are 
ge oa for Lord Curzon. uttering no mere eonventionalism when we say that 
Nriental Revi2w (11), 28th ; ; : 
Sept.; Gujarcti (19), 25th there is heartfelt sympathy with Lord Curzon at this 
Sept., Eng. cols. anxious hour, and that amon: those who have been 
loudest in deprecating his return to this country 
nothing has been farther from their wishes than that his resumption of the 
Viceroyalty should be delayed, much less abandoned, through such a calamity. 
The delay is already announced, but there is a sincere desire that the cause of 
it may not develop into a catastrophe. Lady Curzon has always shown 
the greatest sympathy towards the women of India and lost no opportunity 
to ameliorate their condition. ‘hough Her Ladyship’s condition still remains 
critical, the latest accounts are more hopeful, and these will stimulate the 
fervour with which prayers are now being offered up throughout India that 
she may soon be restored to health and to that place in society which she is 
able to fill with such usefulness and charm.” [The Gujardti and several 
other papers of the week write in a similar strain. | 


2. ‘Somaji bin Gomaji”’ writes in the course of the second article of his 
series on “ Self-sacrifice or heroism ’’:— My last letter 
An exhortation to the hag evoked a storm of unfavourable criticism from 
—— to take a lesson my correspondents, I have been warned against the 
rom the T1580 of Japan, d 1 : : it; - 
Gujardti (19), 25th Sept. anger of dabbling in high politics and have been 
advised to revert to the humbler arena of religious 
controversy where I used to tilt at my opponents some two years ago. I know 
my business, however, better than my critics. I am aware that I am living 
under a free Government, which has extended to its subjects the boon of freedom 
of thought and of speech. I need not, therefore, turn away from my 
purpose by the remonstrances of my friends. But before proceeding I might 
just digress a little to inform my readers that there was recently a magnificent 
displav of self-sacrifice and heroism on the part of some of the civic fathers 
of Bombay when the question of voting an address to Lord Curzon on 
behalf of the Municipality was under consideration, When India can boast 
of such shining lights to guide her in the path of patriotism and sclf- 
sacrifice, her regeneration is sure to be brought about in the twinkling of 
an eye! But to revert to the subject in hand, My homily is not meant for 
those who are deeply engrossed in thoughts of self-advancement, whose 
hearts do not thrill with the impulse of heroism and devotion to their 
country, who are like so many images of clay, dead in spirit, though alive 
in body. I write rather for those who have devoted their mind and body 
solely to the cause of their country, and whose love of their mother-land 
constitutes the very fibre and essence of their being. Fifty years ago Japan 
was an insignificant country despised by the Christian nations of Hurope, 
The present struggle in the Far East, however, has opened their eyes to 
Japan’s advancement. Her magnificent military and naval exploits have 
struck terror into the heart of Europe. The Western nations are puzzled 
about the significance of Japan’s progress. ‘They ask themselves if the revolving 
wheel of time exerts itself at present to elevate the down-trodden peoples of the 
East. The obvious truism does not enter their minds that such a chango is 
inevitable in the natural order of things. It is the eternal, immutable law of 
nature that empires that have once risen should crumble down, while those 
that are in a fallen state should rise again. ‘The once-powerful Empires of Kome, 
Greece, Carthage, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and Persia had to obey this law 
and are now existing only in name, ‘I'he Eastern nations have for centurics 
together been pining under servitude. May we not hope that the all-merciful 
Providence will take pity on their woeful condition and bring about tueir rise 
on the principle of the old-world maxim that destruction dogs the footsteps of the 
destroyer. Until acomparatively recent date the people of Japan were living in 
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a barbarous state. Like India the country was the home of supefstitions, 
anomalous caste restrictions and priestly tyranny. Her people were actuated in 
all they did by selfish motives. Their hearts did not beat in unison under 
the impulse of a common national sentiment. Internal dissensions prevailed 
among her feudatory chiefs, and the authority of the Mikado was more or less 
nominal. Within fifty years, however, this state of things was completely 
transformed, aud to-day Japan can hold her own against any civilised nation 
in the world: Should not the Aryans ponder over the process by which 
this marvellous change was brought about ? Was it not the result of enthusiasm 
and unflinching perseverance on the part of the Japanese, who greedily 
assimilated and even improved upon the arts and sciences of the West, abolished 
all their evil customs, and put aside their cowardice, selfishness and conceit. 
The secret of Japan’s progress has been patriotism, self-sacrifice, unflinching 
courage‘and common nationality. ‘The Aryansalso possessed these virtues at one 
time, but while the Japanese have manifested these virtues in actual deeds, the 
Aryans have been content with reading descriptions of them in their ancient 
literature. The conduct of the Japanese is regulated by the ten sutras laid down by 
their sages in times immemorial. These inculcat2 the virtues of union, co-operation, 
obedience to lawful authority, truthfulness, justice, charity, tolerance, forbearance 
and lastly patriotism. Ye Aryans! Ponder over these sutras and shape your 
conduct accordingly. A nation which is actuated by patriotism and self- 
sacrifice is bound to rise one day, but at present the condition of India is 
just what is described in the following verses:—‘ We have no army, no love, 
no goal, no heroism. How can courage and enterprise be fostered under 
such circumstances? Iam weeping at present. How can victory be attained 
without weeping ?”’ 


8. We are very sorry that the Government in England, which did not 
scruple to make capital of the ill-treatment of 
Indians in South Africa. © Indians in the Transvaal by the Boers for the purpose 
Phaniz (12), 24th Sept. of justifying the Boer war, but which looked on 
with folded arms when certain anti-Indian laws, that 
had been a dead letter under the Boer regime, were revived in all their rigour 
as soon as the British came into possession of the territory, should have further 
stultified itself by telegraphing to Lord Milner its assent to the immediate 
introduction of rigid immigration laws regarding new-comers and the segregation 
of those who do not fulfil certain tests.......... Apparently, nothing short 
of the exclusion of the Asiatic from the white man’s South Africa can please 
Mr. Lyttleton. He is, however, generous enough to desire the exemption of 
the better class of Asiatics from what he himself calls the humiliating 
disabilities applying to coloured persons. But whilst the Transvaal authorities 
would take full advantage of his sanction, they are sure to treat his request 
with thu scantiest of scant courtesy. And in any case, no self-respecting 
Indian will agree to accept a concession from which the rest of his countrymen 
are excluded.” 


4, ‘After the Tuna tragedy it would be scarcely humane or honest to 
ee talk about the humanity of the peaceful mission to 

Phas sas, ee Sant Tibet....... How the moral prestige of the British 
ta y som ®eP™) is to be established by means of the liberal douceurs 
bestowed upon Tibetan beggars at the expense of the 

equally helpless Indian tax- payer altogether passes our comprehension. ........ 
Even the German press considers that Tibet’is now a vassal of Great Britain 
by virtue of the new treaty, and we are not surprised that Sir Henry Cotton, 
with his exceptionally intimate knowledge of Tibetan affairs, declares that the 
treaty contains all the elements which ultimately lead to annexation. The 
terms of the treaty have been withheld from the Indian public, though foreigners 
have obtained some information on the subject.......... Tibet is to pay an 
indemnity of half a million sterling, ¢.¢., 75 lakhs of rupees, to the Indian Goy- 
ernment, It is a pity that India should have ever been called upon to contribute 
a single pie towards the expenses of this unrighteous expedition, and it is a 
still greater pity that an innocent people should have been forced at the point 
of the bayonet to pay a heavy indemnity out of their exiguous resources. 
The exaction of this indemnity is meant to silence those who are clamouring 


write 


Ll. 


against the cost of the expedition being thrown exclusively on the Indian 
tax-payers, But we doubt whether any righteous people can ever become 
reconciled by such a questionable mode of financial] adjustment to an act of un- 
righteous ageression....... The two most important articles of the treaty which 
are likely to raise a controversy with China and Russia are those which provide 
that no Tibetan territory is to be held by, or leased to, a foreign power without 
the consent of Great Britain, and that no foreign power should be allowed to 
interfere in the affairs of Tibet or construct roads, railways and telegraphs or 
work mines! The real object of the expedition is thus laid bare. A number 
of English syndicates have already been formed and registered. The way to 
exploitation has thus been cleared.......... And yet there are English 
politicians who think that they can, without being charged with political 
hypocrisy, saddle India with the whole cost of this uncalled-for expedition 
into the territory of a peaceful but helpless neighbour. The treaty is an 
obvious encroachment upon the suzerainty of the Chinese Government, and it 
remains to be seen how far even that effete power acquiesces in the new 
arrangement so solemnly effected under the seal of the fugitive Dalai Lama and 
with the sanction of the helpless Chinese Amban.”’ 


5, “We have never been able to regard the Tibet Mission except as 
i ge a unjust act of aggression. The behaviour of the 
(3) "o6th S wi at Hejormer Mission and its escort since reaching Lhassa, however, 
ee : had been excellent, and it was with much relief that 
the country learnt of the conclusion of a sort of treaty and the prospect of an 
early return of the Mission to India. This satisfaction did not survive the publi- 
cation, through Chinese sources, of the terms of the treaty, which could not have 
been more onerous if, after an actual declaration of war, a military expedition had 
succeeded in overpowering Tibet. Mr. Brodrick’s explanation that Government 
had kept their word, because no permanent occupation was intended, was too 
palpable a quibble in the face of the practical lease of the Chumbi Valley to 
pass muster with anybody except a blind partisan of the Balfour administration. 
Russia grumbles, but she is not in a position to take any effective action just at 
present, A far more serious thing has, however, happened, if it be true that 
China objects to the treaty as infringing her rights as the paramount Power. 
Of course it does infringe the rights of China quite as much as the leasing of a 
part of Mysore or Hyderabad to the French or German Government would 
interfere with the suzerainty of Great Britain. Unless the British Government 
can induce China to withdraw her objection—which we do not see how the 
Chinese Government can do ,without practically ceding Tibet—the Tibet 
Mission is likely to perpetuate in history the name of its originators in a 
manner far from complimentary to them.” 


6. ‘Mr, Runciman had asked fora return in Parliament of the contri- 
butions made towards the cost of the Imperial Navy 

at a oS by the principal Colonies. This return informs the 
wards Imperial defence by British public of the cost of the fleet specially and 


India and the Colonies. __—- solely maintained for the purpose of Colonial defence 
Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 20th and of the amount actually contributed. This may 
Raph, AUG. O0ls, be best seen from the following table :— 
Anuual Annual 
cost of contribution. 
maintenance. 
Australasian squadron... ses ... £530,000 £240,000 
South Africa sins eae ... £278,000 £85,000 
Canada... or pe we» £010,000 Nil. 


Total ... £1,818,000 £325,000 


Practically, Great Britain maintains the three fleets in the three different 
localities at a net cost fo ttself of a million pounds, the contribution by the 
Colonies being a mere flea-bite when compared with the total cost!.......4 
Contrast this with the treatment accorded to India both as regards naval and 
military expenditure. For the smailest service done a most exorbitant amount 
is unfairly exacted from her under one pretext or another. In fact, every pie, 
whenever it suits the exigencies of the British estimates, is got ‘at the point 
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of the bayonet’. The Colonies, on the other hand, have the truculence to eat 
their naval and military cake by bullying the mother-country to any extent 
they please.......... They fight tooth and nail, with all the reckless courage of the 
piratic Vikings and Norsemen of old, to escape altogether, or to a very con- 
siderable extent, their fair share of theseexpenses. And the British Cabinet 
meekly allows these Colonial raiders to dip their hands with impunity 
into the British Treasury. No remonstrance and no resistance is offered. 
Aye, if offered at all, it is of the feeblest character. Contrast this slavish 
attjtude with that adopted by the Treasury when poor defenceless India is con- 
cerned. In some lucid moments of righteousness the Indian Government 
may protest against its unjust exactions, but the protests go for nothing. And 
the stranger part of it is this: that, with even a glaring and transparent case of 
unfairness, the Secretary of State for India, who is bound in the interests of the 
country he represents to resist to the last and save the Indian Treasury 
from the iniquitous raid made on it, nevertheless succumbs most discredit- 
ably to the demands of the British Treasury ! ”’ : 


7. We see every day how things and events occurring in our very 
presence are distorted or misrepresented. We often 
Comments on Sir W, Lee- gee, for example, how an undesirable policy is praised 
= a life of Lord Dal- to the skies and how worthless Governors and Vice- 
Kal (119), 30th Sept. roys are ranked among eminent statesmen, If one 
marks how at the time of the retirement of such 
high functionaries addresses and statues are voted to them by some persons 
among us and how defective regimes are made to appear spotless, one will 
be convinced of the kind of distortion we are alluding to. Sir William Lee- 
Warner, who is well-known in this country, has recently published a life of 
Lord Dalhousie, in which he tries to make out that the heroof his biography was 
not only without a flaw or blemish of any kind in his character, but that he did 
incalculable good to India during the period of his Governor-Generalship, 
Those who were subjected to harassment in Lord Dalhousie’s regime are no 
longer living, and we cannot, therefore, now know what they had to say 
against it. The other side of the shield is thus wholly hid from our 
view. We cannot, moreover, readily rely on what Sir William has written, 
because he generally sings praises of himself and his countrymen and of 
their doings in India. He is known to be a past master in whitewashing 
the Indian administration and the acts of Englishmen in India and in drawing 
a veil over their shortcomings, We, therefore, leave it to our readers to 
judge for themselves how far Sir William’s estimate of Lord Dalhousie’s 
regime is consistent with truth, Similar attempts have been made by other 
Englishmen to belaud the regimes of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings in 
order that they may rise in the estimation of Indians, Such attempts at 
whitewashing defeat their own aim and only serve to bring the truth into greater 
relief. Sir William has laboured hard to conceal the fact that the terrible 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out in consequence of the annexation of seven Native 
States during Lord Dalhousie’s regime, but the reviewer of his book in the 
London Zimes has shown that his attempt in this direction has signally failed. 


8. ‘When attention was first called to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s speech 

in supporting the resolution about India at the 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at Amsterdam Socialist Congress about a fortnight back 
es Socialist Oon- 4 hope was expressed in these columns that some 
; ee Jamshed (23), 29th mistake had been made in saddling Mr. Dadabhai 
Sept., Eng. cols. with any responsibility in connection with that 
wretched resolution. But our hope has been falsified 

by later news received by the mail, and weare to-day faceto face with the 
fact that the great leader of the Indian National Congress has delivered, on a 
foreign soil before an International Congress of malcontents, a speech which 
can never be too strongly condemned. A more unjust, cruel and, we might 
say, ungrateful estimate of the work of the British in India was never taken by 
their worst enemy—if Mr. Dacabhai would permit us to say, greater advantage 
was possibly never taken by any subject in any country of the magnanimity 
and forbearance of the rulers....... One may well wonder if with this propensity 
to indulge in violent language, to hurl reckless and tctally undeserved charges 
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against the rulers, to needlessly exasperate thereby cvery patriotic Briton, and to 
alienate even those who sympathiso with the legitimate aspirations of the 
people of India, Mr, Dadabhai can reasonably expect to win the respect and 
confidence of those at whose bar he has been nleading for justice and 
generosity.......... It is not likely that he will ever find a constituency which 
will elect one alien in race and hlood as its representative to play the 
chartered libertine in the debates of the Imperial Senate, and it is certain 
that, even if such a constituency were found, the House of Commons would not 
take him seriously or treat him with confidence and respect...........Mr. 
Dadabhai’s philippic raises the question how far he could be said—in the 
interest of the country and of the party of political progress end reform—to possess 
the credentials of being the representative of India and of her educated class. 
In spite of all our reverence and affection for Mr. Dadabhai, we are not 
prepared to concede that, in the outrageous language he employed at Amsterdam 
in denouncing the British administration of India, he echoed the sentiments 
either of the people of India, or of the educated classes, ‘The masses, howsoever 
ignorant they may be, have too keen a perception not to recognise that, 
in spite of all its drawbacks, the present Government guarantves the priceless 
boon of safety of life and property, irrespective of caste or creed—a blessing 
which the country enjoyed only at very lucid intervals, and that too, 
partially, under indigenous rule. ‘The educated classes, with the possible 
excoption of a few windbags, know well enough that, under existing 
conditions, India enjoys possibly the largest measure of liberty and self- 
government that could be accorded her, and that, after all, the yoke of her 
British masters is the lightest of all possible foreign yokes.......... The 
question, therefore, naturally arises—How do the people of India and their 
leaders propose to dissociate themselves from the sentiments and views to which 
Mr. Dadabhai gave expression at Amsterdam in the name of India? Nothing 
could, of course, be more painful to us than to say aught against Mr. Dadabhai or 
to suggest anything that might amount to a denial of his title to the leadership 
of the popular party in India. But the occasion is one which ought to compel 
every thoughtful and loyal Indian not only to dissociate himself most emphati- 
cally from what was said about the British rulers of India by Mr. Dadabhai 
in the name of his countrymen, but also to make it clear that hein no sense 
represents either the people of India or Indian politicians when he takes it 
into his head to overstep all bounds of. fair criticism in discussing the short- 
comings of the British administration.......... To put it plainly, the leader of 
the Indian national movement cannot, so long as that movement professes 
to be loyal and constitutional, enjoy the luxury of running amuck whvunever 
and howsoever he pleases. Dignity and self-restraint are essential in one in 
his position, and India surely cannot afford to permit even a Dadabhai to 
comport himself otherwise, and to abuse tle trust reposed in him,”’ 


9. It is nowadays supposed to be a custom with Western nations to hoid 
bs : Congresses and Conferences whose object is to 
Kal (119), 30th Sept. ventilate political grievances, and to bring to the 
notice of the established Government the high-handed doings of officers and other 
acts of injustice tothe people. In politics itis a very easy matter to seek redress 
or to make an abject and humble prayer, but it is not so easy always to get 
redress or to avoid the humiliation of one’s prayer being not granted. This, 
however, depends on the circumstances in which a society may happen to be 
placed. In countries enjoying the boon of independence Congresses have 
naturally an unusual importance, whereas other nations have to be content with 
only an imitation thereof. ‘This is a patent proposition in politics and its truth 
can never be disputed. A few days ago a Socialist Congress was held at 
Amsterdam. One unique feature of this gathering was that uncivilised Asia had 
this year sent representatives to the Congress along with other civilised nations. 
The presence of delegates from Europe and America was, of course, to be 
expected, but it was certainly unusual to find a representative from the Land 
of the Rising Sun in the assembly at this juncture in Japan’s affairs. 
More wonderfal still was the presence of India’s representative to unfold 
to the Congress the tale of her manifold misfortunes. ‘This is a most important 
event, the future consequences of which it is not easy to estimate, The energy 
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and enthusiasm displayed by our veteran, who is verging on four-score years, are 
truly such as might put a young man of thirty to shame. He made a speech 
before the Congress on the Indian administration in seconding the resolution 
roposed by Mr. Hobson. On rising to speak, he received a wonderful ovation 
we the audience, the like of which one rarely witnesses even in popular assem- 
blies like the Socialist Congress, ‘Ihe audienco stood up in, honour of Mr, Dada- 
bhai in order to manifest their sympathy with the down-trodden inhabitants of 
India. The sight was most gratifying and would have melted even a heart of 
stone. One who was present at the Congress says that Mr. Dadabhai’s speech 
resounded clearly through the hall and held the audience spell-bound, though 
they did not understand its drift until it was translated to them. Some of them 
exclaimed: ‘* We had no idea that an Indian could be so highly educated and so 
fluent of speech !’’ Their surprise was quite natural, seeing that all knowledge 
about the Indians, possessed by the people of other continents, is derived from 
the missionaries, who have always painted us in the darkest colours and placed us 
on a par with the brute creation. The President of the Congress, who has had 
experience of the oppression of the people of Java by the Dutch, followed 
Mr. Dadabhai and recommended that the whole world should express its 
disapproval of the system of British administration in India, which had reached 
a high degree of civilisation at a time when the ancestors of the present-day 
Europeans wandered about iike savages, The Indian episode in the drama of 
the Socialist Congress is universally heldto be of the greatest importance, It 
would be foolish to expect any immediate result from it, although events do 
sometimes occur with rapidity, The resolution passed by the Congress and Mr. 
Dadabhai’s speech in support thereof are now published to the whole world and 
cannot but produce due effect upon the people of Great Britain. Be that as it 
may, this much at least is beyond doubt that Mr. Dadabhai has rendered a 
most signal service to his mother-country soon after entering on his 80th year. 


10. “It is a matter of deep regret that the ranks of English champions 
of India’s cause have been thinned during the last few 
The late Mr, William years by several notable deaths. Bright, Fawcett, 
Dighy. tal Revicw (11), 28th Bradlaugh and others are gone, and now tothe mourn- 
Sept. : fe ful list has to be added the name of another Englishman 
who could ill be spared. By the death, in what may 
be called the prime of life, of Mr. Digby, which will be mourned throughout 
India as a personal loss, this country has been deprived of one of her ablest, 
sincerest and most devoted friends...... It is not possible in the short space 
of an article to give an adequate account of the many and disinterested 
services this doughty champion of India has rendered to this country, the many 
hard and strenuous battles he has fought on behalf of her people, and the ever- 
watchful interest he has taken in all that concerned her welfare.” [Several 
other papers oi the week express deep regret at Mr. Digby’s death. | 
a 


11. “There can indeed be no doubt that the twentieth meeting of the 
National Congress will be one of great interest and 

Indian National Congress jmportance, ‘There never seems to have been a time 
+ Alga Industrial Exhi- when there was a more wide spread sense in this 
Oriental.Review (11), 28th country that the Congress should endeavour to become 
Sept. a practical and earnest movement. In Sir Henry 
Cotton it will have an ideal President, a high official 

of ripe experience, of the widest and most intimate knowledge of Indian 
problems, and a man who has proved by his Jife and his work his love for this 
country and his broad and generous sympathy with its best aspirations,......... 
The Congress will indeed have a large programme to deal with, and there 
will be ample scope for the energy of its leaders and its President, We have 
already alluded more than once to the excellence of the plan of holding an 
Industrial Exhibition side by side with the Congress. The introduction of 
agricultural implements and products at tle Exhibition is undoubtedly a move 
in the right direction....... The Exhibition Committee in their prospectus 
narrate briefly how Indian arts and industries have been strangled under the 
British. regime.......... It is to the Congress tbat India must look up for its rege- 
neration, primarily in a political sense, but, both concurrently and partly asa 
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consequence, in industrial and other matters as well. And for the promotion 
of industria] progress there can be no doubt that an excellent means has been 
put upon by the Congress leaders in the Industrial Exhibition.” 


12, “ As announced yesterday, His Excellency the Governor and Lady 
Lamington will leave here on the Ist October, the 
Their ExcellenciesLord and former for a tour in the Southern Mardtha Country 
— ay pein ” on 4, and the latter for Mahableshwar. Their departure 
— aia practically means the close of the Poona season. 
Socially, Their Excellencies have made themselves 
immensely populur during their short stay in the picturesque capital of the 
Deccan. ‘The public eye has followed them everywhere. We have been 
provided with abundant evidence of what the next five'years of His Excellency’s 
administration promise to the people of this Presidency, Their Excellencies 
have identified themselves with every important social function in Poona, 
and it is clear that a strong Jink binds them to the hearts of the people, 
European and native alike,......... Lord Lamington has already evinced more 
than ordinary interest in the people he governs, and we merely echo public 
Opinion when we assert that the sympathy between His Excellency and the 
people of Poona is mutual,” 


13. “The Limes of India is the self-constituted guardian angel of the 
Bombay Government. Jt is apparently more vigilant 
Comments on the publica- than even the police and more astute than Government 
tion by tho Temes of India of Jaw officers. Any one reading the leading article in 
certain extractsfromthe Kal, ., . 5 . 
Mahrétta (10), 25th Sept, 1t8 issue of Monday last would carry away the im- 
pression that the Zimes believes that it has hunted 
out a journalistic criminal who had eluded the eyes of both Government and the 
Police, and that it has done this public service just in the nick of time. Lord 
Curzon was shortly to return to India, and here was an article in the Kdi of 
the 2nd of September, which in a way unfavourably compared the merits of 
His Lordship and those of M. de Plehve, who was assassinated in Russia 
for his tyrannical administration. This was enough for the Times, who 
could clearly see what was to be expected from the juxtaposition of these two 
facts! Indeed, it was to the 7%mes’ mind something too terrible to be expressed 
in words, and that dutiful guardian angel retired from the field with becoming 
dignity after simply calling the attention of the Bombay Government to 
the tone of the Adland publishing a few choice extracts from some of 
the Kdl’s articles, The stepping: back of the Times, with its finger of 
warping put back in its pocket, must have been expected by not a few 
to be the signal for the flood-gates of Magisterial activity to be opened and 
the editor of the dl to be arrested, his house searched and a State trial com- 
menced in all its sensational stateliness! But a week has passed with no signal 
of the catastrophe coming, to the utter disappointment of sensation-mongers, 
and the catastrophe will perhaps never come if the Government takes the counsel 
of wisdom and decides to treat the matter only as it deserves. The Timee 
would have the Kdl prosecuted, but probably Government take a different view 
and are by this time convinced that there may be other ways of safeguardi 
their interests than a regular State prosecution. The old tactics of the faithful 
Times fall in 1904 on a different state of things from that which prevailed in 1897, 
In 1897 there were actual murders, and words in ccrtain newspaper writings 
spelt as ‘murder’ is spelt. The atmosphere was then intensely hot and 
surcharged with the poisonous fumes of the bitterest prejudice. Even under such 
conditions, the pleading of the Times for holding a certain newspaper editor res- 
ponsible for incitement to murder could not seem even plausible to sober minds, 
The Advocate-General himself could not allege in open Court the relation of 
cause and effect between the writings and the murders; the Judge bad much ado 
even to convict the editor on general grounds; the law of sedition had to be 
amended ; and after the most secret investigations conducted for a year or two 
the unfairness done to the editor in question was so clearly proved that he was 
released full six months before his term of imprisonment was over ; and the Globe 
and the Z'tmes had to go on their knees for even so much as distantly hinting 
that he was connected with the murders. ‘The situation is entirely different in 
September 1904. Now tlie ‘piping times of peace’ are prevailing in the 
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Presidency ; the impending famine is gone; the plague is even less than ordi- 
narily active; the plague measures are nowhere, and Lord Curzon is in England. 
ati It is no wonder, therefore, that insuch unfavourable surroundings the ory 
of prospective murder and the declamation of the Zimes should produce nothing 
else than itsown echo! Naturally enough every exponent of public opinion, 
native or Anglo-Indian, condemns the writing in question, of course ; but with 
it every one also condemns the idea of a State prosecution with equal earnestness. 
And how is all this to be explained? By the simple fact, of course, that the 
Kal is as unfortunate in its persistent habit of equivocal presentation of ideas, 
as the Times is in its persistent egregious failure to properly understand 
the currents and undercurrents of writings in native journals, If we have 
to give « character to writings like those in an average issue of the Kdl, 
we think we might describe them correctly as socialistic. ‘There may be no 
question of the righteousness of the impulses of Socialists, but we for one have 
regarded their programmes and propaganda as impracticable and their language 
as unnecessarily harsh. There issomething very high-flown and poetic inthe Kdl’s 
writings when at their best. Kut no one with any legal acumen or even that 
amount of common-sense which often serves as well as legal acumen would write 
the choice language of Socialists in the present condition of our laws and our 
society. What makes the writings of the Adl particularly unfortun- 
ateis that it puts together things in Russia and things in India, though 
they bave nothing in common excepting the fact of an unsatisfactory admini- 
stration in both the countries. But personally Lord Curzon is as different from 
M. de Plehve as the readers of the Kd/ are from the desparate Socialists in Russia, 
Then, again, there are no regular organisations of violent Socialists or Anarchists 
in India as there are in Russia. India has not yet reached that phase of internal 
ebullition which prevails in some Western countries. In these circumstances 
it is simply foolish to mention Lord Curzon and M.de Plehve in the same 
breath, and more foolish still to believe that such mention implies the worst 
that the imagination of a confirmed croaker might conjure up. Believing, 
as we do, that the editor of the dl possesses too much intelligence to suppose 
that the murder of one Curzon would toll the knell of the British rule in India, 
we refuse to believe that the editor has or had what is called legal intent to 
incite any one to imitate M. de Plehve’s assassin, Under the worst possible 
construction of the articlé in question, we cannot be called upon to do more 
than suppose that the editor has hurled in the air an unintentional and indirect 
invitation to murder to some imaginary and unascertained person, tempered 
and qualified, as admitted by the Zvmes itself, by a certain superficial and self- 
stultifying cleverness and elusiveness of purpose. And allthis in a perfectly 
calm state of society, which had admirably kept its temper even under the 
most provoking conditions in 1897, and to which any organisation for purposes 
of violence is as much foreign as the latest fashion of dress prevailing in Paris, 
The Times may pretend to be a good psychologist so far as the editor of 
the Kd/ is concerned, but he isa bad reader of human nature as at present 
constituted in this country, and a worse adviser so far as the Government is 
concerned, ‘The suggestion that the writings in the Kai may be the production 
of a dozen authors is as unfounded as it is mischievous, as anybody conversant 
with what is called a literary style caneasily perceive.......... Emphatically 
as we deprecate even the occasional use of equivocal language by the Kd, 
when we know that it means nothing serious thereby, we think the Ad/ must 
at this stage at least see the unwisdom of using such language in future, It is 
always sate to say in a straizhtforward way what one means, the more so as’ 
unfriendly, not to say malicious, critics like the Zimes are determined ever 
to be on the alert to misinterpret and misrepresent all adverse criticism of 
Government measures appearing in the Native Press,” 


14. ‘A wicked person in the court-yard of the King,’’ says a Sanskrit 
poet, ‘is like a thorn rankling in the heart.’’ The 
Kesari (123), 27th Sept § — nowt’s meaning is hot clear on the surface, but the 
saying is pregnant with deep significance. 
A wicked person, whose nature manifests hostility without cause, 
must excite a feeling of exasperation in any one’s heart, but when 
he has access to a ruler or, tospeak in modern language, is to be seen 
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at the levées or garden parties of the Governor, he is bound to arouse intense 
indignation in the minds of good men, When a wicked man has the ear of 
a ruler, he may be compared to Satan in the garden of Eden, and 
people become apprehensive of equally disastrous consequences in the one 
case as in the other. The same Sanskrit poet remarks elsewhere that a king falls 
from his high position and is ruined through evil counsel, There is no 
doubt that when wicked men get access to rulers, they presage evil to the 
State. Unfortunately for usthe Bombay Government is just now under 
the spell of such wicked persons or is likely to come under their influence. 
The Times of India heads the list of such scoundrels, ‘lhe word Times means the 
same thing as Kdl, but the difference between the two journals is a hundred times 
more than the difference between an English and a native sharper. We have 
often had occasion to write about the policy, tricks and dodges of the Times 
and the general aim and tendency of its writings. But when we find our 
contemporary resorting to a wonderful though stale trick, we feel obliged to 
make an humble request to Government to sweep its tricks away like thorns from 
the court-yard with the broom of justice, because they are doing so much harm 
to the public. The wicked act of the Z’mes, to which we wish to advert to-day, 
is, of course, the publication of certain extracts from the Kal in an English 
garb and the suggestion made to Government in respect of the extracts in the 
course of a leader onthe subject. Tlie leader has prejudiced the minds of many 
persons, especially of those who cannot read Marathi writings. But we do not 
think that any one has given a calm and independent consideration to the subject 
after a careful perusal of the articles in the Kul and the extracts in the Times. 
The Times is, of course, a pet dog of the Anglo-Indians, and the person who 
has supplied the Zémes with the translations of the Kd articles van almost be 
included in the category of ‘‘ wicked men in the court-yard of a king.’’ Con- 
sequently, the outcry raised by these two wicked men is taken up by some servile 
and flattering persons among us, whoare dominated by greed of money to enable 
them to maintain their families. If any people among us have expressed their con- 
currence in the views of the Times, they belong to the class of servile flatterers who. 
trim their sails to the passing breeze, We shall now briefly expose the trickery 
of the Times. It says that the Kal is a seditious and violent organ, and that if 
it were not to be checked in time, Government would lay themselves open 
to the charge of egregious folly and their inaction would bring some 
disaster upon the British Empire. The Times specially lays stress upon 
the leader on M,de Plehve in the Kal of 2nd September. How far its 
translation of the article is accurate will, of course, be decided in a 
court of law in the event of a prosecution being launched against 
the Kdl. But if the Times has taken its translation from that of the 
Oriental Translator to Government, we cannot help observing that that 
officer, too, must be included in the category of ‘wicked mer in the court-yard 
of aking.” We reproduce the Ad/ writing elsewhere in Marathi and publish 
side by side with it an English article on Lord Curzon contribute. by Mr. Hynd- 
man to Justice of 380th July. If the two articles were to be compared together 
impartially, the wicked and false intent of the Z’imes will at once be apparent, and 
even the editor of the Times, if examined asa witness in a court of law, will have 
to admit that certain inferences which are drawn in England from a particular 
writing are not drawn in India, because the minds of Englishmen in this country 
are filled with malice and suspicion. The main allegation of the Times against 
the editor of the Kdi is that he has indirectly suggested the murder of Lord 
Curzon. It finds fault with the remarks of the Kd/ on the murder of 
M. de Plehve, the educative value of such murders, and the difference pointed 
out between political and ordinary murders. It further says that the quotation 
of the manifesto of the Central Committee of Russian Socialists is also deliberate 
and dishonest. But the sentence that has given the greatest offence to the Times 
is the following :—‘‘ Theabove chapter closes the narrative of M. de Plehve: 
let us now turn to Lord Curzon’s career,” The Kadi does not stop here, but 
reproduces a list of Lord Curzon’s odious acts from India, and asks how Indians 
could endure Lord Curzon’s return to this country. ‘Che Ztmes concludes from 
the above that the editor of the Kal thinks that Lord Curzon will one day 
share the fate of M.de Plehve. It looks upon the interpolation about the 
list of Lord Curzon’s virtues being not smaller than that of the grievances 
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against him, as clever but disingenuous, confidently infers that the object 
of the writer is to incite some fanatic persons against Lord Curzon, and calls 
upon Government to take prompt and effective action against the Kdl. The 
Advocate of India, the Bombay Gazette and some native pzpers have 
expressed views which differ from those of the Times. They think that the 
writings in the Kdl are no doubt foolish, but that the undertaking of a prose- 
cution against the paper would be an act of greater folly. It is fortunate that even 
Anglo-Indian papers have not been taken in by the trickery of the Times. But 
as that does not settle the question finally, we wish to lay before Government 
in explicit language the true state of public feeling on the subject. We do 
not wish to play the rdle of an advocate on behalf of any one, nor distort the 
interpretation of the law, nor to incite any one to murder. We are notso foolish 
as to suppose that the murder of Lord Curzon would mitigate the oppression of 
the British system of administration, nor do we think that the editor of the 
Kal entertains such a notion. It is only in the case of a despot, who wields 
arbitrary power, that his murder is likely to prevent oppression. Even 
then the act of murder is culpable, in so far as it is one of murder. The British 
‘administration rests on a different footing altogether. It is, therefore, unmanly 
to instigate any one to murder officers, and we do not think that any educated 
man will approve of such an act. If the Jimes had known the true sentiments 
of educated natives, and if it were capable of appreciating the gist of Marathi 
writings, it would never have indulged in its malicious diatribes. We use the 
word “ malicious ’’ advisedly. In 1897 it had maliciously used the same weapon 
against the editor of the Kesarz. But justice ultimately prevailed, and every 
one was fully convinced that the impression produced on the minds of the highest 
authorities by the writings of the Zimes was wrong. We had thought that the 
malice of the Times had been restrained since the year 1897, but we have 
been quite disappointed. There is a very striking difference between the 
circumstances of the year 1897 and those of the present year. The plague was 
raging furiously at that time and rigorous measures for its suppression 
were being undertaken by the authorities, There was also famine in 
the Presidency and the measuresof famine relief taken by Government were 
halting and misdirected. The murders of Messrs. Rand and Ayerst at the time 
rendered the supposition possible that the plague and famine measures of 
Government had exasperated the people. But the Times, assisted by its 
correspondent ‘‘ Justice, ”’ raised an outcry that the murders were the outcome of 
the writings in the Native Press, particularly those in the Kesar. The Zimes 
began to publish translations of articles in the Kesart and connected the article on - 
Afzul Khan’s murder with the Poona murders which took place within a week 
or so after its publication. The views expressed by the Kesaré in support 
of the plague measures of Government were ignored, and the writings of the 
Times carried conviction to the minds of the authorities, who were much excited 
over the murders. A prosecution was instituted in due course, but even then 
truth prevailed so far that the Advocate General had to admit in Court 
that the writings in the Kesart could not be connected with the murders. 
But the excited state of the minds of the Europeans at the time rendered 
the admission nugatory and a forced and unnatural interpretation was 
put upon the word disaffection and the editor of the Kesarz was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. But our civilised rulers were not lost 
to all sense of shame. ‘he murderers were found out shortly after and 
a secret enquiry extending over three months failed to establish any con- 
nection between the editor of the Kesasi and the murders. Section 124 (4) 
was hastily amended and the editor released six months before the expiry 
of his'sentence. The calumny spread by the Zémes against the Kesart was, 
however, taken vp by journals like the Globe in England, andthe Times 
unwittingly OE A the writing of the Globe and both had ultimately 


to acknowledge their mistake and to apologise tothe editor of the Kesari, 
We specially mention these facts here as Lord Lamington may perhaps 
be unaware of them. Government have once heen deceived by the writings 
of the Times. Generally, it is not possible that Government should seek 
to obtain the conviction of any one and that their action should produce a 
different effect altogether upon the public mind. But when Government, 
forgetting their duty through the evil advice of wicked persons, begin to 
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persecute an. innocent person, it is but natural that the step should produce an 
undesirable result. We, therefore, beseech Lord Lamington not to repeat this 
mistake and to bring Government wantonly into disrepute by being misled 
by the false alarm raised by the Times. The law of sedition as amended in 
1897 has deliberately been made more rigorous than before, and native 
journalists can at any time be caught in its coils, but the question of launching 
& prosecution under the amended section rests with Government, and not with 
the Police. It was also declared at the time that the law was made more 
severe for the convenience of Government, but that it would be set in motion 
only after due deliberation, and Government had promised that they would 
never, in spite of the increased stringency of the law, trample upon the liberty 
of thought enjoyed by the public. Government would be justified’ in setting 
the law in motion only when they apprehend a peril to the established rule, 
Though Government can theoretically enforce at any time, and though no one 
has the power to restrain them from doing s0, their action will be looked upon 
as unjust and oppressive, and the victims to this oppression will not be unpopular 
but will have public sympathy on their side, The secret of public sympathy 
with the Kesar lies in this. If any one is really inciting the people to raise 
a rebellion, let him be hanged by all means, whether he is a Tilak or the editor 
of the Times! Nobody would be in the least sorry on that account, but on the 
contrary people will applaud the action of Government. But when the reverse 
of this is the case, and Government become blindly associated with a conspiracy 
based upon malice, hatred and egregious folly, they will certainly incur public 
odium. The reins of administration are held by Government, and have never 
been handed over to the editor of the Times. We request Lord Lamington to 
see whether it would be prudent to follow the advice of a journal which has 
once been thoroughly discredited. The 7%mes must be said to be a shameless 
organ if it persists in its habit of writing falsehoods, but if Government in their 
turn become as shameless as the 7%mes it would certainly be a grievous misfortune 
of ours. The main point of the Times is that the editor of the Kdl makes a 
covert insinuation by placirg his remarks on M. de Plehve in close juxtaposition 
with those on Lord Curzon. But thisis a most fallacious inference. Mr. 
Hyndman’s article, which we quote elsewhere, is ten times more violent than 
the Kul article. Both were published after M. de Plehve’s murder. Both make 
references to the Tsar’s oppression in Russia and Lord Curzon’s high-handedness in 
India. ‘The editor of the Adi was putin mind of Lord Curzon’s oppressive regime 
by reading of M, de Plehve’s murder. In Mr. Hyndman’s article the reverse of 
this happens to bethecase. Both the writers take the same view of Lord Curzon’s 
regime and both use harsh language in speaking of it. Perhaps Mr. Hyndman 
surpasses even the editor of the Kdl. There is no doubt whatever that Lord 
Curzon’s rule in India has not been conducive to the public good and that the 
‘people are discontented with it. We plainly inform Government that Lord 
Curzon’s regime has gradually tended to tighten the noose of slavery round our 
throats and that if his policy continues to be in the ascendant, it will, as said 
by Mr. Hyndman and the editor of the Kd/, end inevitably in disaster to the 
British Empire. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji also holds this view and he recently 
expressed it before the Socialist Congress at Amsterdam. If Mr. Hyndman is 
not charged in England with instigating murder, we do not see why the Times 
should bring the accusation against Mr. Paranjpe, Editor of the Kd/. It is true 
that some of Mr. Paranjpe’s views resemble those of socialists and may be 
disapproved by some people. We ourselves do not agree in some of them, but 
then the question for consideration is whether Mr. Paranjpe should be prose- 
cuted and sent to jail for having written the leader in the Ad/ of 2nd September, 
or whether he should, like an ordinary bad character, be bound over to keep 
good behaviour. The law of sedition in Hngland is milder than the Indian 
law, and before sanctioning a prosecution ona charge of sedition in this country, 
Government should bear this fact in mind, The present times are absolutely 
peaceful, The people are habituated to the plague measures of Government. 
There are no associations of socialists in India. Mere juxtaposition of the 
writings in the Kd/ about M. de Plehve and Lord Ourzon do not afford 
ground for inferring that the editor wished to instigate Lord COurzon’s 
murder. Government will, therefore, not’ at all be justified in acting upon 
* the suggestion of the Dimes. Perhaps it may be urged that the circum- 
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stances of India and England are not the same and that as the Government 
out here is foreign, it cannot repose the same faith in persons belonging to 
the subject-race. There is, we admit, some force in this contention. But the 
distrust of Government must have some limit. It is also incumbent upon 
native journalists not to give unnecessary cause to Government for suspicion. 
But then we must also remember that we do not start journals to secure the 
good-will of Government, and we do not careif we incur the displeasure 
of Government by strongly criticising their measures, We should only 
take care not to arouse the suspicion of Government by the unnecessary 
harshness of our language. In this respect the editor of the Kdl has 
erred, and we must say that he has not been as careful in his language as_ he 
should have been. We have not written the above with a view to defend the Kai, 
but to request Government not to be misled by the wicked advice of journals 
like the Times. They must see what the true public feeling on the subject 
is before taking action. 


15. “The Times of India of Monday last contained a string of extracts 
translated from the Kdl of Poona. Wedo not think 
that the sentiments expressed in these articles are 
acquiesced in by any person in this country with the 
least pretence to intelligence or education. No doubt, deep down in the heart 
and soul of every educated person there is the fervent aspiration that the Indian 
people may some day be endowed with the privileges of self-government, which 
have been the object and the ambition of every nation to acquire, That 
the remarkable growth into strength and manhood of the island-Empire of 
Japan has given a stimulus to this natural ambition goes without saying. 
But nobody in his senses thinks that the evolution of a self-governing Indian 
nationality is to be furthered by such means as the writers in the Poona paper 
have so confidently commented on. These writings are just the kind of senti- 
mental effusion of an intelligence not far above that of the school-boy, 
which we did what we can to guard against in our comments on the altered 
conceptions cf Asiatic possibilities induced by the notable victories of Japan 
in the present war. The most mischievous article in the extracts is undoubtedly 
that of the 2nd September. We can only hope that the writer did not under- 
stand the significance of his own observations. There was absolutely no 
excuse for the comparison or the contrast between the murdered Russian 
Minister and the late Viceroy of India. The writer may have only indulged, 
as the Native Opinion would have us believe, in a high-flown poetical and 
metaphorical style of journslism, though we see neither poetry nor imagination 
init. But the question is not what was actually in the mind of the writer so 
much as what the effect of such writings would be on unformed and excitable 
characters such as Chapekar and his confederates, if they happen to be read 
by them. We are bound to assume that the writer was innocent of any sinister 
intention, but then persons who are not capable of conveying their real inten- 
tion in actual words should not write for the public. The subject is one 
in which every. respectable householder, with young people to bring up, has 
a more vital interest than Government, and we have no doubt that they will 
do all they can to bring journalists who print articles of this kind to a 
consciousness of a better sense of what is right and proper............ A 
clearer proof of the Kdl’s confused and foggy notions of current political 
events cannot be adduced than the child-like adoption of the statement of a ~ 
German writer that Germany, of all European nations, Germany of ‘the 
mailed fist’ and, at the present moment, the loudest exponent of the scare of 
‘the Yellow Peril,’ is to be the heaven-ordained saviour of Asiatic freedom, 
But the Kdl’s greatest hope is centred in the illiterate classes—not. totally 
illiterate we hope. And yet that journal all unconsciously holds up Japan for 
the emulation of the Indian people. Surely, the Kd ought to tell its readers 
whether it is illiteracy or the ardent assimilation of Western ideas that has 
brought Japan to her present position among the nations of the world, We are 
sorry to say that the most characteristic feature of the articles translated in the 
Times of India is their absurd incoherence. They seem to have had no loftier 
purpose in view than to cover the writer’s crude notions, stale proverbs and 
‘philosophical-seeming commonplaces with a veil of spurious patriotism.* 
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Praise the Vedanta philosophy, cry down English education, and bring in a few 
savoury phrases about. the foreign administration—and what more is wanted 
to pass for a great patriot in the eyes of the ignorant reader? It costs 
nothing to praise a philosophy ; educated men are not likely to take notice of 
the ravings of mob orators; if Government can be stung into instituting a 
prosecution, so much the better; nothing so readily brings the much-desired 
notoriety. Whatis the use of wasting time in studying public questions, in 
poring over Blue-books, and in considering statistics, when the road to the desired 
goal is so readily open? Politicians arc fools; Indian officials, men like Madhav- 
rao, Ranade, Jelang, Muthuswami Iyer, Romesh Chunder Mitter, to mentiona 
few names of the departed only, were traitors, and everybody, except the writers 
In the dl, isa hypocrite and a scoundrel. Well, if this be patriotism, it is, 
indeed, a very low and loathsome vice that thrives in the atmosphere of self-eonceit 
and calumny. When Sir Pherozeshah Mehta ona recent occasion praised the loyal 
patriotism of a local newspaper, a Poona weekly waxed quite discourteous in 
its criticism of the implied distinction, But in view of the Kdl’s attack on the 
constitutional political movoment and on educated Indians geaerally, the critic 
must admit that Sir Pherozeshah knew what he was saying which is more than 
the critic can claim for himself.’’ 


16, “The Times of India has brought to the notice of the authorities 
certain articles in a Marathi newspaper called the 
Kal, which has a large circulation in Poona and in 
some of the chief towns of the Western Presidency, 
Indian journalists as a whole are very jealous of their good. name lest it 
might be spoiled by any black sheep among them, and if any one of 
the class were caught transgressing the boundsof the freedom granted to the 
press, we would be the last to come in the way of the erring editor receiving his 
deserts. It is no uss trying to gloss over the misdoings of editors who forget 
that it is their pious duty to try to draw closer the bond of union 
between the rulers and the ruled and not to set them by the ears. It 
is to be regretted that inthe present case some of our contemporaries instead 
of discussing the general impressions likely to be created by the articles upon the 
minds of the readers of the Kdl, should resort to hair-splitting and subtleties 
sufficient to provoke men who are disposed to take an unbiased view of the 
writings. Without making use of any legal phraseology, we believe we would be 
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17. “The Times of India hardly realises the mischief and danger 
Gujaréti Punch (21), 28th attendant upon its gratuitous assumption of censorial 
Set, Hng. pie (a) powers over the Native Press. Were it not for its 
unwarranted interference a very small Section ‘of 
the educated public of India would have noticed the ebullitions of the 
Kdl, which would have remained in deserved oblivion. We regret that 
our Marathi contemporary should have thought it becoming to write in such 
@ vigorous and incisive style. Noone having any acquaintance with the 
opinion of the educated classes of the country as reflected in the Native 
Press on the mischievous and revolutionary character of Lord Curzon’s 
administration can for amoment seriously impugn the truth of a majority of 
the statements made by the Kdl, but no one having any knowledge of the law 
of sedition as it obtains in this country can uphold the propriety of the 
insertion of such articles in anative paper. It must be borne in mind that truth 
is no defence in a prosecution for sedition, To quote Mr. Mayne, the learned 
commentator of the Indian Penal Code: ‘The truth of language charged 
under Section 124-A as being seditious can neither be pleaded nor proved. 
It is quite immaterial...... The offence consists in making use of statements, 
whether true or false, whether the facts are or are not grievances, as a means 
of exciting subjects against their rulers.’.......... We hold no brief for the 
Kal, but our honest opinion is that prosecutions against the author of such 
sereeds as are published by the Times of India, even though successful, are 
calculated to embitter and provoke racial feelings and prejudices and injure 
the very cause which Government want to further, o¢z., tho maintenance of a 
loyal attitude by the masses towards Government. To our mind _ such 
prosecutions intensify and aggravate the bitterness of resentment against 
Government and disturb the harmony of relations between the rulers and 
the ruled. Loyalty when artificially bolstered up cannot endure long. 
Suppressed disloyalty is fruitful of the gravest consequences and is more 
harmful to Government than explicit disapprobation of their measures, It 
is indeeda pity that the measures of Lord Curzon should be of such a 
character as to have called forth such strong criticism from the Kdil, and it is 
equally a pity that the Times of India should arrogate to itself censorial 
powers which Government wisely reserve to themselves and exercise with 
dignity and credit,”’ 


18. “We think that those of our contemporaries who have pro- 
nounced a definite condemnation upon the writings 
of the Kadi have really fallen into a snare and played 
into the hands of those whose intention may have 
been to provoke a popular verdict of the kind, We, for one, shall withstand 
the temptation of expressing a verdict on the writings of a contemporary, when 
the question of a regular criminal proceeding by the State has heea directly 
raised and the matter is swb judice so to speak..,...... Of one thing we feel 
certain, and that is that it would be a grievous error for Govern neht to be led 
into launching a prosecution for sedition against the d/ at the instigation of 
a partisan journalist. It would be playing an undignified rdle and putting a 

remium upon mischievous Grandmamaism. If the Jaw has raised certain 
offenves to the dignity of ‘ offences against the State’ and requires that the 
proceedings in regard to them should originate only with the Government, 
then surely prestige requires that in every such case the State should appear . 
as acting on its own responsibility and initiative, and not at the instigation of 
a partisan. Secondly, prosecutions for sedition as a rule fail in their object. 
They only popularize and spread broadcast the doctrines which are condemned 
and raise the writer to the position of a martyr. In'times of peace at any rate 
nothing could be a greater mistake than a State trial for sedition and much 
more so when the State, like the British Indian Government, can rest secure 
in the knowledge that its administration is founded on justice and integrity, 
aud that in spite of some discontent with regard to particular measures, the 
people have nothing further from their heart than its subversion.”’ 


Indu Prakash (38), 28th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 
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19, Considering the wide circulation of the Kdi and the considerable 


influence which it exercises upon the people, its editor 
Serk” Prek oi air rele ought to have been actuated by a due sense of his 
Sept. responsibility, But we regret to say that he does not 
seem to have even the faintest idea of what his 
responsibility is, In our opinion there is no merit in vilifying a Government, 
which is not very popular with a majority of its subjects, simply with a desire 
to please a certain section of the reading public. We must remember that 
our rulers are after ail foreigners, and it is natural that they may, through 
sheer ignorance or out of regard for their prestige, commit acts detrimental to 
the interests of the subject-population. ‘There can be no question that on such 
occasions it is the duty of every journal to fearlessly bring public grievances to 
the notice of Government and try to get them redressed. But for attaining this 
end it is not at all necessary to exaggerate those grievances or to misconstrue tl:e 
real intentions of Government. We know that the ebullitions of the Kal can 
do no harm to the British rule in India. The editor of the Kdl himself must 
have been convinced by this time of the inherent impotency of his violent 
writings. But what we regret isthat their rancorous tone is calculated to do 
harm to the poor Indians themselves. We cannot do without our English rulers ; 
we have yot to learn many things from them which are likely to prove useful 
to us. Besides, our interests are soinextricably interwoven with theirs that 
we can by no means hope to escape the effects of any injury that might be 
done to them. Our duty lies in promoting the welfare of our country whenever 
we get an opportunity to doso. It is suicidal to waste our time in finding 
fault withthe rulers. Has the Ad ever thought ofthe evil effects which its 
mischievous writings produce upon young and impressionable minds? The 
editor of the Kil does not ssem to be inspired with truly patriotic motives ; 
- otherwise he would not have toned down his writings considerably as soon as he 
apprehended danger to himself from the criticism of his screeds by the Times. 
[The Prekshak writes :—We do not accept the view of the Times of India 
that the writings of the Ad/ have a tendency to spread sedition inthe country. 
But we do admit that their tone is ill-adapted to the present times and our 
present condition. It is to be deplored that there should have been a sudden and 
marked change of tone in the Adl’s writings after theonslaught of the Z%tmes. 
This only betrays the editor’s cowardice, and must inevitably tend to lessen his 
popularity. Under similar circumstances Mr. ‘Tilak would, we believe, have 
maintained an unflinching attitude and behaved in a more manly spirit. | 


20, The Bombay Government should beware of being misled by so pre- 
ik ee ion tok judiced a critic of native journalism as the Limes of 
g “ andhu (27), “8 "India. It would be deplorable if they were to repeat 

the blunder they committed in instituting a public 
prosecution against the Kesari, the net result of which was to attract P setae sym- 
pathy towards its editor and to increase the circulation of his paper. Government 
have established a Special Department for scrutinizing the writings of the Native 
Press, and we may, therefore, presume that they were long since aware of the 
tone of the writings in the Kd/, but thought it wise not to take any notice of 
them. There has been of late no sudden change for the worse in the tone 
of the Kdl, and a departure from the lenient and large-hearted policy, which 
Governnient have till now adopted towards the paper, is not called for. We 


trust that Government will put an end tothe unpleasant controversy on the 


subject by giving only a friendly warning to the editor of the Ad/ against 
indulging in objectionable writings. 


21, The Punch Dand considers that the Times of India has done a 
distinct public service in exposing the character of the 

Punch Dand (83), 25th writings that have of late appeared in the Kd/, It 
Sept. ; nee ng av says that the articles translated by the Z%mes are on 
ee 53) a “hot. “er the face of them inflammatory and seditious, and that 
their writer is obviously actuated by some dark and 

sinister motive in publishing them. It urges Government to take severe 


notice of the writer, if for naught else, at least for preserving the fuir fame and 


prestige of the loyal section of the Native Press. Incidentally the paper. 


mentions that it had strongly opposed the prosecution instituted by Government 
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in 1897 against the Kesaré, because it conscientiously believed that the incrimin- 
ating articles in that paper were entirely free from the taint of sedition and 
greatly differed in tone and spirit from the vapourings of the Kdl, [The 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr and the Muslim Herald concur with the Times of India 
in thinking that it is incumbent upon Government in the public interest to 
take steps to prevent the publication of such ebullitions as the Kal has of late 
been indulging in. | 7 


22. “The O Anglo-Lusitano in the course of an article dealing with the 
famine in Goa refers to the apathy displayed by the 
FP igo betweon the fa- authorities in Portuguese India in the matter, and 
policy of the Portuguese : ee 
and British Governments in States that so far from making any efforts to relieve 
India. oe distress the severest measures are being adopted to 
‘ Q Anglo-Lusiano (48), yecover the Government dues from the poorer classes. 
— The paper contrasts this action of the Goa Government 
with the policy of the British Government and refers to the prompt measures 
taken in the Bombay Presidency by Sir James Monteath immediately a 
famine was threatened. It proceeds to observe :—All Government officers in 
the Presidency have been warned to hold themselves in readiness to combat 
the famine should it occur, and plans for relief works have been prepared 
and measures for saving cattle organised. At the same time orders have 
been issued for the suspension or remission of the arrears of assessment in 
places where the crops have failed, and Sir James has visited several districts 
to ascertain on the spot the true state of affairs. In Goa the Governor-General, 
instead of visiting the affected districts, went to visit a fair in another district 
and has proposed to hold a grand ball at Panjim on tbe 28th September in 
honour of the birthday of Their Majesties the King and Queen of Portugal. It 
would be better if the money spent on the ballis devoted to the relief of distress. 
in the famine-stricken districts.” 


23. “The system of issuing Press Notes which has recently received 
considerable development is to be highly commend- 
Sir James Monteath’s ed. A timely note on a subject exercising the 
Pres Note mr a — public mind will allay ignorant fears, remove un- 
ee ae Indin (6), ist Charitable suspicious, disprove unwarranted assump- 
Oct. | tions and tend to establish a friendly and even 
generous attitude of mind towards Government, its 
motives and its operations. Sir James Monteath’s Note on his tour in 
Gujarat and the outlook inthat part of the Presidency is very opportune— 
only less opportune than rain in Gujardt, The conclusion at which he has 
arrived is that ‘the famine which had heen threatened has been averted, 
and the worst which can now happen may be some local distress and scarcity 
of fodder and a scanty water-supply.......... If thus appears that there will 
be some distress, but it will not be acute enough to daunt official courage 
and hope. In the vicinity of Surat and Broach the condition of the cattle 
is said to be very bad. We have already referred to the instructions issued 
by Government in regard to the measures to be adopted where fodder-supply 
is found to be deficient. The greatest danger, we are told, appears at present 
to be the scarcity of water. Authority will be given to the Collectors to spend 
not more than Rs. 10,000 in each district for the present to construct new or deepen 
existing wells. The only outward indications of distress recognised by the 
officials are an increase of headloads of firewood and grass brought into some 
of the towns anda slight increase in the number of applicants for work at 
certain tanks, Famine rates on Local Fund works are not yet accepted, and 
there are no distressed wanderers anywhere. Having got so far, we must 
now anxiously wait for the few inches of general rain which are to improve 
the situation and for Sir James’ further Notes.” 


24. Sir James Montéath’s Press Note on agricultural prospects in Gujarat 

is to be welcomed as a timely exposition of the view 

Bombay Samdchar (62), taken by Government of the agricultural situation. 
= ro ap a te It is to be regretted, however, that the Note is per- 
hae o7th heck, Came by an exaggerated tone of optimism which is 
op ~ rot warranted by actual facts. Sir James makes 


25 


the assumption that there will be a further fall of rain in Gujardt and jumps 
to the conclusion that the threatened famine will be completely averted. e 
cannot concur in this view. The recent showers of rain have only partially 
improved the state of the crops, while from many localities in Gujarét reports 
are received which show that the crops had been totally destroyed before the 
rains fell. In these circumstances it would be unsafe to predict that the famine 
will be averted, especially as the chance of a further rainfall has practically 
disappeared. It is to be hoped Government will not make any sudden 
alteration in their famine policy on the basis of the optimistic conclusions arrived 
at by Sir James Monteath. His suggestion to abandon the plan of opening 
test works seems to us to be premature, Nor can we agree in his view that 
suspensions and remissions of revenue will not be needed by the agriculturists 
on any large scale. Even if the recent fall of rain had been abundant, the 
outturns of crops on an average would not in any case have been more than 
half the normal, but the rainfall has been only partial, and in view of this it 
would bea hardship to the rayats to compel them to pay their full dues to Gov- 
ernment. Sir James Monteath’s proposal to supply poor cultivators with grass 
by way of takavt and tbe remedies he has suggested to prevent a scarcity 
of water have our hearty approval. [The Jém-e-Jamshed and the Hitechchhu 
make similar remarks. | 


25. ‘“ ‘lhe rains which fell during the last week have considerably improved 
the agricultural situation in the Bombay Presidency. 


or lage prospects in ,,,,.,,,, But the reports that have been received 
~~ Ma (18) o74, Since show that we are not so well-off as we were led to 
Sept. Eng. col. suppose, ‘lhe northern parts of Gujarat and some 


parts of Kathiawar have received quite a small quantity 
of rain, which, if not followed by some more in a few days, would hardly make 
any improvement in the original situation. For instance, excepting some talukas, 
Ahmedabad has not received more than one anda half inch of rain. ‘The Kadi 
and Amreli Districts of Baroda State are also in the same plight.......... 
Famine is impending in these districts, and we hope the authorities will 
remain prepared to meet the situation in case the worst happens. As for 
other parts of the country also, we should not be too optimistic, ‘Though 
the rains were heavy in the southern districts-of Gujarat, yet they were too late 
to save the kharif crops to any appreciable extent. Most of the kharif crops 
are gone, and the benefit of the rains is to be derived only by the radi crops. 
The fodder famine has been averted by these rains, But the scarcity of water still 
continues, and it is possible that if the monsoon ceases now, the rabi crops will 
suffer on account of scarcity of water, However, the calamity that was 
threatening us a few days ago has been averted by this timely downpour. Still 
it must be remembered that this year will be one of agricultural distress, and 
that the people will require the help of Government in the shape of remissions 
and suspensions of revenue and of ¢akavi advances for sinking wells, &c.” - 


26. We admit that failure of rain is one of the causes of frequent out- 
breaks of famine. But then it is not the only cause. 


wartiie sites for tho The present system of administration is to some 
Native Opinion (40), 95th O@Xtent responsible for the recurrence of this dreadful 


Sept. calamity and the consequent misery of the people, 

_ There is plenty of corn in the country even in 
famine times, hut want of money renders it impossible for the people to 
purchase it, Besides, no check is put upon the export of grain out of the 
country even when people are known to perish from hunger. We do not deny 
that hundreds of lives are saved by the relief measures which Government 
adopt during a period of famine, But these measures being of a temporary 
character do not produce a lasting effect upon the material condition of the 
country. If the evil is to be removed permanently the axe should be vigorously 
laid at the root of the evil, viz., some reforms should be effected in the 
existing administrative system. We admit the value and importance of the 
recommendations made by the Famine Comniission appointed by Lord Curzon. 
But the report of the Commissioners would have been more complete if they 
had also considered the question about the conservation of forests, We nee not 
dwell upon the intimate connection which exists between forests and rainfall 
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in the country. There is always considerable rainfall in the tracts covered 
with forests. This fact is admitted even by European scientists, Creation 
of new forests and a careful preservation of those already existing will undoubt- 
edly involve a considerable outlay, but we dare say that Government will 
get more than an adequate return for the money spent upon such a beneficent 
= We may also impress upon our rulers that the conservation of 
orests does not exclusively consist in preventing agricultural cattle from 
entering the same. 


27. ‘Those who have long been desiring that the movement to com- 
| - memorate the name of the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
The proposed Ranade ghould take practical shape will be glad to hear that the 
say Institute, Committee of the Poona branch are now bestirring | 
riental Review (11), 28th th 1 ° , mT d 
Sept.: Gujardti (19), 26th themselves into action. They have decided to esta- 
Sept. blish at the Deccan capital an Economic Institute, 
of which the objects will naturally be to foster the 
study of economic questions and the development of industrial work. It is not 
very encouraging that after the lapse of three years less than a third of the 
Rs. 80,000 promised has been actually collected. Nevertheless we are glad to 
see that a start has been made. The Committee propose to put up a building 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000. Government have been asked to show their 
sympathy with the Institute, and at the same time to give practical support 
to it by allowing Municipalities and Local Boards to contribute to the funds 
according to their ability. Governments are never loth to extend to such 
movements a benevolent expression of approval which costs nothing in the shape 
of £, s. d., s0 that in the present case this approval, as usual, is magnanimously 
granted, but in regard to any actual expenditure on the part of local bodies they 
have recourse to a device of which they seem to be making a very convenient use 
of late, viz., a curt intimation that applications will be considered when received.” 
The Gujarati approves of the views expressed by the Bombay Government in 
its reply to the Secretary of the Ranade Memorial Fund that the Municipalities 
and Local Boards of the Deccan cannot with propriety be permitted to give 
pecuniary aid to a scheme not of local but of general interest to India like the 
proposed Ranade Economic Institute. It, however, strongly urges the local 
Government as well as the Government of India to givea practical proof of their 
avowed sympathy with the cause of industrial progress by promising a substantial 
pecuniary contribution to the Institute. | 


28. ‘The death of Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam, Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Gujarat, deprives the native community of, one of 

Death of Mr, Bhimbhai its best ornaments in the Provincial Civil Service 
a Bettle- and the Bombay Government of one of its most 
‘Coronation Advertiser (17), trusted, able and zealous officers. Mr, Bhimbhai 
29th Supt, Eng. cols; Wasan expert in revenue matters, and the Bombay 
Gujardt Punch (21), 25th Revenue Department had great reason to be proud 
os Hing. cole; Gujarat of him His grasp Of all revenue problems was 
stra (20), 25th Sept; ° , ° , ° 
Hitechchhu (70), 29th Sept. Of inestimable value both to his superiors and his 
subordinates. Mr. Bhimbhai had put in about 41 

years’ service when he died. He rose fromthe humble position of a clerk in 
the Collector’s office at Surat to one of the highest posts in the Revenue 
Branch of the Provincial Civil Service which a native can aspire to. 
He had figured prominently in the Crawford Commission, and his services to. 
the Government on that occasion were greatly appreciated by His Excellency. 
Lord Reay. The Revenue Department can ill afford the loss of so useful and 
capable an officer, and His Excellency the Governor’s ‘deep regret at the 
loss of so deserving 2 public servant’ is quite natural. Mr. Bhimbhai had 
great solicitude for the Talukdars of Gujarat, and he laboured night and 
day as Talukdari Settlement Officer for the amelioration of their social and 
financial condition. But posterity will ,remember him not so much on 
account of his public services as for the solid and permanent work which he 
did for a decade as an assistant compiler of that splendid and monumental work, 
the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency....... His life was an object-lesson 
in many ways, especially to the native officers in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. Of course, a character like his could not be without faults, but both 
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foes and friends alike, though differing in their estimate of his public and official 
life, could not but subscribe to his many sterling private virtues. He dies 
sincerely mourned as a grand pillar of the ancient Hindu joint family system, a 
loving father, a true and faithful husband, a generous and warm-hearted friend 
and a great and useful citizen,” [The Gujardt Punch and several other 
papers of the week write in a highly eulogistie strain of Mr. Bhimbhai’s public 
services. | | 


29. “It is sad to think that there is a chance of the plague visiting us once 
Necessity of building a ™oOre, albeit it might come ina very mild form. One 
plague hospital on sanitary OF two cases have been reported already, and although 
principles in Poona. they may have been imported cases, the fear that 
Daily Telegraph (2), 20th plague is lurking about the city, ready to break out 
Sept. again, is real. ‘here is no refuge for the plague- 
stricken save that veritable plague spot below the Sungum. In Lord Sandhurst’s 
time, and again in Lord Northcote’s, suggestions were made for building a pucca 
hospital for infectious diseases on sanitary principles somewhere near Bhim- 
burda, away from the low-lying polluted soil which is at present covered with 
shanties and is rightly called a General Plague Hospital.......... Can nothing 
be done to put up a properly constructed Contagious Diseases Hospital, 
where the unhappy victim snall at least have a chance of recovery? It would 
take away much from the terrors of plague if the patient knew that he or she 
would be taken to a place of safety and comfort. The present plague hospital 
was put up as a temporary structure on a ploughed field, and there it has 
remained until this day.......... The fact that plague germs thrive in a damp 
piace is a strong argument against the present site of the plague hospital, and 
the choice of a dry healthy spot free from damp will do much to drive away 
plague from Poona altogether.” 


30. “An instance of history repeating itself is furnished by the 
reappearance of plague in our midst. As in past 
Ri my — of years the seeds — en 0 were sown by 
a. So ae outsiders coming from plague-infected places, and on 
eas 4 — (27), 25th the present occasion also within a fortnight after this 
influx a few indigenous cases of plague have 
taken place, Besides, dead rats have also been found in certain localities. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration, the outlook is indeed serious, 
unless prompt measures are taken by the authorities responsible for the public 
health of the city to nip the disease in the bud. Ahmedabad is notorious for its 
insanitary condition owing to the sins of commission and omission of those in 
authority. We would leave the intelligent reader to draw his own inference as 
to the state of some of the streets when the open side drains on the Richey Road 
contain filth and stagnant water that are a source of no small inconvenience to 
the people, We are indeed surprised that the nuisance has not attracted the 
notice of the Health Officer or the Municipal Secretary. If ever there was 
any need for the subordinates of the Health Department to be active in the 
performance of their duties, it is during times like these when they have to 
justify the high salaries paid to them out of the rate-payers’ money. We have 
not the least desire to create a scare, but we owe it to ourselves and to the 
public to raise a timely warning against the danger that lies ahead, and trust 
that it will not fall on unheeding ears.”’ 


81. <A correspondent writes to the Arunodaya:—Of late the enforcement 

of forest laws in Kolaba District has become ex. 

Alleged instance oof tremely stringent, so much so that many of the agri- 
stringent snrorcone™ uke culturists have disposed of their superfluous cattle 
Se Oe SOP in order to avoid the difficulty of feeding them. If 
Arunodaya (99), 27th Sept. any of the cattle happen to stray into reserved 
forests, they are at once seized and impounded and 

their owners are made to pay heavy fines. Only recently some of my cattle 
strayed into a reserved forest to drink water. They were seized and 
impounded, and my servant who had charge of. them was prosecuted and 


fined. This prosecution cost me Rs. 26 in all. I hope that this evil will, if 
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brought to the notice of our just Government, be remedied without delay. 
[Commenting upon the above letter, the Arunodaya writes :—Our correspond- 
ent’s experience of the hardships to which the agriculturists are subjected is of 
recent date, but ours extends over a much longer period and is more varied in 
character. We are not so sanguine as our correspondent that a representation 
to Government will bring about an effective redress of the grievance in question. 
We know of a case in which certain petitioners to Government have met 
with sore disappointment. The plot of ground on which the present Navpdda 
Lunatic Asylum of Théna stands formerly belonged to the public. The autho- 
rities took up the site on the distinct understanding that another piece of land 
would be set apart for public use. The fulfilment of the promise, however, having 
been too long delayed, the people concerned made a petition to the authorities, 
but were informed in reply that the correspondence relating to the subject was 
missing. Under such circumstances, would it be improper to say that the Reve- 
nue Department is not meant to guard the interests of the public but to plunder 
and defraud them at its sweet will? Are we to understand that its duties are 
confined simply to the collection of land revenue? ‘The system of impounding 
cattle is no less harassing to the public. Cattle straying into forest areas are 
seized and impounded, and the owners thereof are fined and are also made to pay 
feeding charges. But the peculiarity of the affair is that the impounded cattle 
are not fed at all in return for the feeding charges levied from the owners. We 
have drawn the attention ofthe Collector to this lamentable state of things. 
An enquiry will, it is said, be made into the matter, but we have no hope 
that the grievance will be redressed. ‘The authorities seem of late to have 
grown indifferent to the interests of the people, and we must, therefore, learn to 
get our grievances redressed in a suitable way. ‘There is no other remedy 
except this. | 


32. ‘*Qne more instance of Afghan lawlessness hails from Pardi, a small 
town in the Surat District. It appears that a small 
The Kabuli nuisance in band of Kabuli ruffians with their families paid a visit 


— ig (27), 25th to the town on the 5th instant. On the following day 
wat some of them purchased sweetmeats from a local 


dealer. A dispute arose as regards the payment of 
the money. There was a serious row in which a Police Constable was seriously 
belabourea by the Kabulis. The case went up in due course before the 
First Class Magistrate, Mr. Bhachech, and has resulted in the conviction of 
five Kabulis, every one of whom is sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and is required to furnish a security of Rs, 200, or in default to undergo 
imprisonment for a further term of one year. We dare say that this decision 
of Mr. Bhachech will be welcomed by every one who realizes the serious nature 
of the nuisance, which, if allowed to continue unchecked, is evidently fraught 
with no little danger to the law-abiding and disarmed population of this 
country. We do not know if any action has been taken as yet by the Govern- 
ment of India in connection with the remarks of the Honourable Mr, Justice Pratt 
and the Honourable Mr. Justice Hendley of the Calcutta High Court in their 
judgment in an appeal relating to a dacoity committed by some Kabulis in a 
small village of Assam. We have several times referred to this Kabuli nuisance, 
and the importance of the subject is our only excuse for reverting to it once 
more. We think that it is high time for the Government of India to make a 
move in this matter and devise such steps as may once for all put a stop to the 
depredations committed by these undesirable barbarians from beyond the 
frontiers of India, who are a veritable curse to the peace-loving and mild people 
of this country.” 


33. Bitter complaints are at present made by the public of Surat about 

the unconscionable delay which takes place in the 

Complaint about alleged delivery of judgment in appeal cases by Mr. Hervey, 

delay in the disposal of istrict Judge. No doubt appeals are heard regularly 
appeal cases by the District bv Mr. H hin 16 4 | he ' 

Judge, Surat. y Mr. Hervey, but it is a slur on the prestige of 

Gujardti (19), 25th Sept. his Court that their final disposal should be un- 

reasonably delayed, and that parties should be unne- 


cessarily kept in a state of anxiety and suspense for several days. “he Chief 
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Justice of the Bombay High Court, who is responsible for the syeedy admini- 


stration of justice in District Courts, should look into this complaint and take 
steps to remove it, if found to be real. 


84, The question of the abolition of the District Pleaders’ Examina- 


Bennet sbeliiton of th tion is now engaging the attention of the Bombay 
District Pleaders’ Examina- High Court. We fail to see why the question should 


“er nly a bo have arisen at all If the High Court had invited 
a ) ep ° 5 u . . e . . ° 
Sudhdrak (45), 26th Sept. suggestions with a view to minimise the present 


keen competition in the profession of law and ‘to 
do away with the distinction between LL.B.’s and District Pleaders, it would 
have been a different matter. But we aro constrained to say that the High 
Court has not looked at the question with an impartial mind. District Pleaders 
are now on the same level with LL,B,’s, so far as subordinate Judicial Courts 
are concerned. ‘They are in no way inferior in ability and practical know- 
ledge of law to the LL,B.’s, and in the initial stages of litigation they show 
better aptitude in conducting the cases entrusted to them. The LL.B.’s may 
know the theory of law better than the District Vleaders, but are lacking in 
practical knowledge. It would, therefore, be an act of injustice to supplant 
the class of District Pleaders, The High Uourt has not yet shown a 
tendency to partial dealing, and it is, therefore, inexplicable that it should 
have raised the question now. ‘The Hivh Court has no concern at all 
with political agitation and therefore its present action seems altogether 
improper. |The Sudhdrak writes:--Some persons who stood aghast at the 
frightful result of the last District Pleaders’ Examination exclaimed in despair 
* Why should not the High Court abolish the examination outright ?” These 
men must now be repenting of having made this suggestion in despair, as 
the High Court is actually thinking of taking the step. ‘lhe abolition of the 
examination would be a hardship to those who aspire to become lawyers 
without passing through the University course. Would it not be better to 
abolish the LL.B. instead of the District Pleaders’ Examination and hold a 
common examination in law at which both graduates and ton-graduates may 
be allowed to appear ? | 


35. “It isreported that the Bombay High Court is thinking of abolishing 
Oujardts (19), 25th Sept the District Pleaders’ Examination. Apart from the 
ty goal ey Uv} sot Sept merits of the proposal, we think that the present time 
is somewhat ill-chosen for moving in this matter, 
The tendency of Lord Curzon’s educational policy is to increase restrictions 
in the path of poor students, however deserving, without increasing educational 
efficiency, At least that is the light in which it is regarded throughout 
the country. It is unfortunate that the High Court, which has nothing to do 
with high politics, should have started the question as to whether the District 
Pleaders’ Examination should not now be abolished. The unprecedented number 
of failures in the last examination has also been misconstrued in several quarters. 
We know it for a fact that the High Court has in no way allowed itself to be 
led in these matters by any outside influences. But coincidences are sometimes 
very unfortunate, as they easily lend themselves fo all kinds of apprehensions 
and speculations, ‘he relations between the examiners and the learned Judges 
of the High Court have been misunderstood by those who are not conversant 
with the present system of conducting the examination. But we may assure 
those who are in favour of retaining the District Pleaders’ Examination that, 
though the sudden severity of the last examination is much to be deplored, the 
examiners alone, if at all, and not the High Court, were responsible for it.”’ 


36. “ We can scarcely bring ourselves to believe the statement that has 

ie lately been published by some of our contemporaries 

Alleged partiality shown +) the effect that at the Lower Grade Pleaders’ Exa- 
to Muhammadan candidates os . | : ; 

at the Lower Grade Pleaders’ Mtination twenty-six grace marks were allowed to 

Examination in Sind. Muhammadan cindidates and only thirteen to Hindus, 

Kardcht Chronicle (8), 15th Jf this be true, then what does it mean? We know 

Sept. that it has always been the policy of the higher 

authorities in Sindto unduly favour Muhammadans at the expense of their 
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Hindu brethren. Some of the lucrative appointments in the gift of these 
ood-natured people have been aclose Muhammadan monopoly..,...... But 
it is one thing to favour the Muhammadans in the matter of Government 
appointments ; it is quiteanother to import the same spirit of partiality into 
an examination through which alone access can be had to the independent 
profession of law.......... We should like to know to whom we owe this in- 
vidious distinction between Hindu and Muhammadan candidatesat the Pleaders’ 
Examination. When unsuccessful candidates are given over twenty-five per 
cent. grace marks to enable them to pass, what kind of pleaders can we 
expect them to make when they begin conducting cases? Will the gentlemen, 
who have now given them so many grace marks, also stand by them afterwards 
and see that they prosper in their profession ?”’ 


37. ‘* When the head of the local Government in Sind, finding that the 

, Muhammadans are groaning under many miseries, 

_ Hindosand Muhammadans ventures to offer a word of sympathy and encourage- 
i: a age 49), 17th — ment to them, the Hindu papers work themselves up 
Eng. ools, "Pinto a state of excitement and raise a terrible hue and 
cry! Anyone unacquainted with the administration 

of Sind would be misled by such outcry into thinking that the Government 
are treating the Hindus most unfairly. But it is not so.......... All offices are 
filled with Hindus. All Government work—Judicial, Revenue, Forest, Educa- 
tional, Engineering—is in their hands. All official correspondence is practical- 
ly disposed of by them, the European officials only putting their signature to 
papers, That is why the Muhammadans have become beggars, while our 
Hindu friends Jive in palaces, possess gold and jewellery and clothe their ladies in 
silk and brocade. Did any Commissioner in Sind, out of his salary, amass so 
much wealth ? Let Government consider how the Hindus have become rich in its 
service. ‘The province is being plundered and ruined, and still the Hindus want 
the officials to give all posts to them, and not to take into consideration the pitiable 
condition of the Muhammadans! It is strange that the Hindu papers, though 
they cannot bear to’hear a good word said of the Muhammadans, are nevertheless 
boasting that they are impartial and justice-loving. It is necessary to expose 
the true state of things and to show that wp to now it is the Hindus who have 
obtained favours, whereas Muhammadans have on the contrary been wronged. 
Here are instances—(1) Mr. Dayaram Gidumal and Mr. Ali Muhammad 
Hassan Aliare both LL.B.’s. The tormer joined service on 3rd January 1885, the 
latter on 22nd February 1882. Now, what better right had the former that he 
should have become Sessions Judge and even acted as Sadar Court Judge and is 
being recommended by his friends for a High Court Judgeship, while Mr. A. M. 
Hassan Ali should still be vegetating asSub-Judge? Messrs. Bilaram and Tilok- 
chand were not even graduates, yet they were both promoted to the post of 
Assistant Sessions Judge, They were only First Class Sub-Judges. But so is 
Mr. Ali Mahomed who, besides, has taken a double University degree, Why, 
then, is he still excluded from the coveted position, while another Hindu, Mr. 
Motiram, has been appointed Joint and Additional Judge ?......... What claims 
had Mr. Motiram to the post ? If it be said that he is a Barrister and has spent 
much more money to become a lawyer than Mr. Ali Mahomed, then we can 
point totwo Muhammadan Barristers—Pirzada Abdul Ghafar and Mr. Ali 
-Akbar—who have only been made First Class Magistrates... ...... Coming 
to the Educational’ Department, Mr. Alumal Tikamdas and Mirza Sadik Ali. 
are both graduates. Both have been lst Grade Deputy Educational Ins- 
pectors, But whereas Mr. Alumal has often been allowed to act as Education- 
al Inspector, the Mirza Sahib was not admitted to the same honour when 

_ Mr. Wright was recently on leave, the Head Master of the N. J. High 
School being given nominal charge of the post! In what respect, pray, 
is Mr. Alumal superior to Mr, Mirza ?......... There are only five Muhammadan 
Deputy Collectors in Sind. The Hindus hojd nine pucca appointments and five 
acting Ones, Places of Head Munshi, &c., carrying salaries from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 100 number ninety. The Muhammadans have only 19 of these. ‘The 
Hindu Head Munshis are 70, about half of whom know Sindbionly When 
the Hindus are getting all these posts even without a knowledge of English, 
what have the Muhammadans donc that they have not been allowed their due 
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share of the places?......... Hence it is clear that the Muhammadans have 
been purposely excluded from the public service. Hundreds of qualified 
Muhammadans are still available, if only they are wanted by the loca] authori- 
ties, This proves thatthe District officers have taken no pains to protect 
the rights of the Muhammadans and save them from injustice...,...... In 
short, Government can well understand that the Muhammadans have not 
even obtained their reasonable share of the loaves and fishes of office. On the 
contrary, owing to the predominance of the Hindus in the public service, the 
Muhammadans have everywhere been oppressed.......... We do not propose 
that the Hindus should be dismissed in order to make room for Muhammadans, 
but we do consider it our duty to request Government that in future every 
place that falls vacant should not be given toa member of any other community 
until the proportion of Muhammadans in Government service becomes fair and 
equitable,” 


38. ‘The Sindhi publishes an order passed by Mr. Rieu, District Magis- 
teclieiie ou ik ala trate of Lirkhdna, on a petition made by one Pir 
inet Hetade tae saci be , Kalimullah for transfer of a case against him from 
Muhammadan Magistrate in the file of Mr. Wali Mahomed, First Class Magistrate 
Sind. of Kdékar, ‘The facts of the case are as below :—Kali- 
ena, abad Journal (4), mullah eloped with a young prostitute who had some 
—— ornaments in her possession at the time, The aunt of 
the girl charged Kalimullah with theft of the ornaments. ‘The Magistrate, 
Mr. Wali Mahomed, after hearing the complainant and without cross-examining 
her, immediately issued a warrant and had the accused arrested by wire. When 
the accused was brought before him with the girl, he again heard the complainant, 
who merely repeated her former statement, and yet the Magistrate saw reason to 
enlarge Kalimullah on bail under Section 49 (2), é.¢., on the score of there being 
not reasonable grounds for believing that the accused was guilty! The evidence 
which was not sufficient for refusing bail was thought sufficient, for issuing a war- 
rant against a Pir! The District Magistrate probably speaks euphemistically 
when he says that the procedure was quite unjustifiable, and that the Magis- 
trate must have been biased or prejudiced against the accused. No wonder 
the accused filed affidavits offering to prove that the Magistrate was person- 
ally interested in the affair. But why has the District Magistrate not ordered 
an inquiry into such grave accusations, especially when he cannot account for 
the Magistrate’s most extraordinary conduct in this case without assuming 
bias and prejudice? It is due not only to the accused and the public but to 
Mr. Wali Mahomed himself that an enquiry should be held. For aught we 
know, Mr. Wali Mahomed may be as innocent as the new-born babe, and in 
that case it is necessary that his character should be vindicated before the 
public and his cruel accusers severely punished. On the other hand, if proved 
cuilty, he must be declared unfit for exercising the responsible powers of 
a Magistrate which he is alleged to have abused in the interests of a procuress 
and a prostitute.” | 


39. ‘The proprietor of this paper being a Muhammadan, no one would 
expect that much would appear in these columns 

Contradiction of certain against Muhammadan interests. The policy of this 
allegations made by Hindu paper since its start has always been to protect the 
organs in Sind against ® jnterests of the general public, irrespective of caste or 
gee rages ee , creed, and we, therefore, venture to draw the attention 
pote CS: P™ of the authorities to the following complaint against 

a Muhammadan Magistrate. A few days ago a 

Muhammadan Magistrate at Dédu, who perhaps is a Head Munshi only, 
‘sentenced a young Bania to ten days’ rigorous imprisonment for a very trifling 
offence for which asimple fine would have been quite an adequate punishment, 
if the Bania had really committed the offence. This conviction of the 
Bania created a very great stir, and the conduct of the Magistrate in the 
case was generally denounced. The SBania preferred an appeal to the 
District Magistrate, Mr. Rieu, who ordered the acquittal and discharge of the 
Bania and passed strong remarks against the Magistrate. Mr. Rieu remarked that 
the Magistrate was not fit for exercising Magisterial powers, and we understand 
that he has suspended the Magistrate’s powers pending the result of the enquiry 
into the allegations made against him by the Bania. We wish we could have 
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ublished the judgment of Mr. Rieu for the information of those officials who are 
biased towards a particular community. We believe that a Hindu Magistrate 
would not have dared to do all that was done by the Muhammadan Magistrate 
for reasons which we need not mention here. Has the Al-Haq tried to ‘justify 
the action of this Muhammadan Magistrate? We hope Mr. Rieu will hold a 
thorough enquiry into the allegations made against the Magistrate and will not 
only deprive him of his Magisterial powers, but also reduce him so as to 
set an example to other Muhammadan Magistrates in his district, if the 
allegations are found to be true. We also invite the attention of the 
Commissioner to the conduct of this Mubammadan Magistrate.” 


40, ‘‘The Head Munshi of Dadu has passed a sentence of imprisonment 

against a Hindu who has already been convicted 

Al-Haq (49), 17th Sept., twice. The punishment was in every way reasonable : 

Eng. cols. a fine would not have had the desired effect. But 

this has thrown the Hindu papers into great excite- 

ment, and they have wasted an amount cf paper and ink over the affair. We 

have received information which shows that the facts are quite different from 

what they have been represented to be. We will give the true facts in our 
next issue, which will show that the Magistrate has not acted against the law.” 


41, ‘The Association for the protection of the rights and interests of the 
| Hindus of Sind has at last been brought into being. 
Formation of a Hindu Qn Sunday last a number of representative Hindus, 
gg erly prt (4) the majority of whom are Mukhis and members of 
28th Sept. ’ Panchayats in different parts of Sind, gathered at 
Mr. Mathradas Pleader’s bungalow at Hyderabad 
for starting an Association to be known as ‘the Hindu Association, Sind.’ ‘The 
Chairman of the meeting was Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas. The proceedings 
lasted from 3 P.M. till 7 p.m. Mr. Tahilram Khemchand, who was unavoidably 
absent, was appointed President of the Association. ihe head-quarters of the 
Association will be located at Karachi. A number of Vice-Presidents were also 
appointed at different centres. The society is to have a paid Secretary and an 
organ of itsown. As for the funds, about Rs. 15,000 will be required in order 
to carry on the work of the Association for five years without a hitch. Half 
of this amount is to be contributed by the Panchayats scattered throughout 
Sind, and the other half is to be raised by individual subscriptions. We hope 
the Association will soon be able to begin its work, but its members should be 
actuated by only one motive, viz., that of serving the community, It should 
not be supposed that the Association will confine itself to purely Hindu 
grievances, Questions affecting the general interests of Sind or of India will 
also be carefully dealt with.” 


42, From aletter published in our Sindhi columns it would appear that 
school-boys in Hyderabad are still being harassed by 
Alleged harassment of O$admashes on their way to and from school. It is 
eer ot 3 by badmashes in very shameful that, in spite of so many and such loud 
Peabhdt (50), 17th Sept, Complaints in papers, the evil should continue to 
Eng. cols. ' flourish unchecked. We wonder what is the use of 
having policemen on duty on roads and in the bazaar 

if they cannot protect poor helpless boys from such molestation. The District - 

Police Superintendent wil] earn the heartfelt gratitude of school-going boys 
if he asks the ‘Town Inspector to post able-bodied sepoys on the roads by which ~ 
these boys have to pass, with instructions to see that the badmashes do not 
throng there and annoy any one. Surely it is not tco much to expect 
the head of the Police to do this. It will cost him only a word, but to the boys 

it will mean a great relief.”’ 


Legislation. 


43. ‘In legal circles in Bombay the information is getting abroad 
PS an jee a. Civil Bion coll — ps nee been 
.. abandoned or rather shelved, o those who have 

lin agar A pies closely followed the draft of the Bill and the exten- 
ment Bill, sive changes made in it by the Select Committee 
J anon eased (23), Ist the news will come as an agreeable surprise. The 
Oct., Eng. cols. Select Committee appears to have overdone its share 
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of the work of overhauling the sections of the Draft Bill. The 
sweeping changes in the section on res judicata made by the Select 
Committee were open to serious comment. How the section relating 
to this subject ever happened to find a place in the Civil Procedure Code of . 
the Indian Courts, instead of in the Evidence Act,is « matter that shall 
ever remain 4 mystery even to the legal mind........... In the abandonment of 
the Civil Procedure Code Bill the legal profession must find one great consola- 
tion, viz., that the indiscreet attempt made in tinkering the section relating to 
the supervision of High Courts has failed. The powers conferred upon the 
High Courts even under the existing section are inadequate. The more vigorous 
the supervision exercised by the Hich Courts, the more careful the 
subodinate Courts are likely to be......... , Lhe Draft Bill, and more lamentably 
still the Select Committee, had proposed to apply the shears even more sharply to 
the powers of supervision vesting in the High Courts. Weshall instance only one 
class of subordinate Courts, viz., the Presideney Small Cause Courts. 

ne sections relating to the Ligh Courts’ powers of interference with the 
judgments and orders of the Presidency Smal! Cause Courts are in 
themselves so rigidly worded as to exclude the possibility of their 
interfering with tho decisions of the Small Cause Courts except in very 
rare cases........... With such a state of the law in regard to the 
working and powers of the Presidency Small Cause Courts, it would be 
disastrous to still further curtail the powers of supervision of the High Courts, 
and the Government of India may, therefore, be congratulated upon their 
wisdom in shelving the Bill. But if the Biil is abandoned, will some 
of the more pressing and urgently needed changes be also shelved with 
it, too P Why not take in hand such of the provisions of that Code as 
require considerable modification, particularly those with reference to 
execution of decrees, as well as those in respect of which there has accumulated 
a mass of conflicting decisions by the different High Courts ? ”’ 


Liducation. 


44, ‘*In exercise of the power conferred bythe Indian Universities Act 
the Chancellor has nominated 80 gentlemen to be 
Nomination of Fellows by Ordinary Fellows of the University ; of these 42 are 
the Vhancellor to the Senute uropeans, 17 Hindus, 15 Parsisand 6 Muhammadans, 
of the Bombay University. 1} : Oe ae eee , al is 
Gujarati (19), 25th Sept., 10 ~= overwhelming preponderance of HKuropean 
Eng. cols, Tellows in this selection is not without significance, 
It is in perfect accord with the object of the new 
Act and of the entire educational policy of Lord Curzon. But the principle 
of selection followed by the responsible advisers of the Chancellor in this 
matter is also open to objection in other ways. Whilst elected Fellows and 
graduate voters can only clect a graduate, the Chancellor has taken the linerty to 
appoint Fellows who have no academic qualifications whatever.......... It is hard 
to understand why the elected L’ellows and graduates should have been prevented 
from selecting a gentleman, say, like Mr. D, E. Wacha, whose knowledge of 
economics and general culture surpass those of many of the graduates who have 
found a place on the new Senate? Another feature of the Chancellor’s selections 
that is open to obvious criticisra is that for reasons that we cannot fathom the 
claims of professors of the Sind College, the Rajaram College at Kolhapur, the 
Junagadh College and the Gujardt College have been ignored altogether! Is 
this the way in which the interests of these private and aided Colleges are to be 
safeguarded in future? ‘Thirdly, gentlemen whose claims to be Fellows it 
would. be impossible to challenge are nowhere tobe found in it. Dr. Row is 
the only M.D. of the London University in Bombay, and is engaged 
in research work. The loud talk about the necessity of having experts and 
specialists is not consistent with their inexplicable omission from the no«inations 
made by Government. Professor Masani, of the Baroda College, is acknowledged 
to be a specialist in his subject, the like of whom is not probably to be found in this 
Presidency. He has acted as an examiner at the M.A. for twelve years, Why 
has his name been omitted altogether? ‘Then take the case of the venerable 
Mr. K, R. Cama. He is one of the two oldost Fellows of the University and 
represents a special branch of ancient learning yet his claims have beer 
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ignored.......... Mr, C. M. Cursetji is the only Felluw who is a graduate of 
the Oxford University, and has taken regular interest in University matters, 
but he seems to have suffered for his silence at meetings of the Senate. Lastly, 
the omission of Dr. Masina, who has been elected a Syndic by the Medical 
Faculty and who is one of the most distinguished surgeons in Bombay, has 
also come upon the public asa surprise. As has been already foreseen by 
many, the very first selections made by the Chancellor at the instance of his 
official advisers have not proved to be quite satisfactory, and as years roll on, 
we at least do not expect that they will be found less open to objection,” 


45. The Gujardti Punch regrets that the claims of Gujarati Hindus have 
been practica!ly overlooked in the recent nominations 

Gujardt Punch (21), 25th made by Government to the Senate. It considers that 
oT an ei fe oe the Honourable Mr. Parekh, Divan Bahadur Ambala] 
et Hyderabed® Fearne Sakarlal and Mr. G. M. Tripathi would, if nominated, 
(4), 28th Sept. have been valuable acquisitions to the Senate, and 
hopes that their claims will be considered by Govern- 

ment whenever any casual vacancies occur in the ranks of nominated Fellows. 
[The Praja Bandhu makes similar comments. The Hyderabad Journal ae 


that not a single Sindhi has been nominated to the Senate by Government, 
Railways, 


46. No one befriends the poor on.earth. Their grievances are redressed 
| only when God takes pity on them. Railways have 
ee of third clas ‘heen built all over India, and their chief patrons 
Kal (119), 30th’ Sept. are third class passengers. But strange to say, they 
suffer the greatest hardships on railways, while the 
Railway Companies strain every nerve to provide for the comforts of first 
and second class passengers, as if their duty does not extend beyond this. 
We do not see who is to be held responsible for not paying heed to 
the grievances of third class passengers. They are crowded to suffocation in 
carriages, and there are no water-closet arrangements for them in trains. The 
Railway officials from the Station-master to the porter seem to have a license to 
insult, abuse and even at times to kick them, Nay, they even go so far as to 
threaten to place them under restraint. Nobody cares to guide them when 
they are in a difficulty, and the poor ignorant passengers are seen running helter- 
skelter on the platform in their eagerness to find accommodation in the trains, 
There have been Railway Conferences and Commissions, but there are no signs as 
yet of the grievances of poor third class passengers meeting with redress. If the 
Railway authorities were to contrast the pains that are being taken to minister 
to the comforts of the upper class of passengers by providing tor them 
special cars and special trains with the miserable neglect of the comforts of 
third class passengers, they cannot but be convinced of the enormity of the 
injustice they are prepetrating upon the latter. 


47. Itisa pity that Railway authorities in India pay little heed to the 
me comforts and convenience of third class passengers. 
grievance of third class Recently the B, B. & OC. I. Railway authorities have 
passengers against the B. B. f' . 
& C. I. Railway authorities, | made certain concessions to holders of first and second 
Bombay Sumdchér (62), class season tickets with a view to encourage the 
25th ig Kaiser-teHind migration of the city population to the suburbs. 
(98), 90te Hap We fail to see why similar concessions should not be 
extended to third class passengers who are more urgently in need of such. 
facilities. ‘Third class passengers, as pointed out by Mr. Robertson, form the 
backbone cf the passenger traffic in India, and it is sickening to find that 
their claims to considerate treatment are persistently overlooked by the 
Railway authorities. [The Kaiser-i-Hind makes similar remarks. | 


48, The construction of a railway in the Konkan will prove very advan- 
tageous both to Government and to the general public. 

_ Desirability of construct- ‘I'he traffic will considerably increase, and the surplus 
ing 0 Railway connecting yaw produce of the Konkan districts will find a ready 


Bombay with the Konkan. ° , é, 
Shee Sayéji “Vijaya (50), market in Bombay. Greater attention will be paid 


-24th Sep t. to the cultivation of timber and fruit trees for which 


the soil in the Konkan is most suitable, The consumers 
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of such produce in Bombay will get it cheaper and with much less trouble 
when railway communication is established between Bombay and the Konkan. 
Three-fourths of the mill-hands of Bombay are drawn from the population of 
the Konkan, and the construction of the railway will confer a real boon upon 
them. They. will be able to reside in the suburban villages lying to the 
south of Bombay and be saved the exorbitant house-rent which they are 
required to pay in Bombay. Besides, the Konkan abounds in stone-quarries 
and has possibly rich mineral resources, Its sea-coast is covered with strong 
fortresses. Although some of them have long lain ina state of dilapidation 
and are not on that account considered serviceable for military purposes at 
the present day, still in the event of an emergency they will be found useful 
for locating garrisons. Itis « mistake to suppose that the proposed railway 
will not be a paying concern, The present is the most suitable time for starting 
the construction of the railway as a famine relief work. 


Municipalities. 


49. ‘* We believe the resolution, passed by an overwhelming majority of 
votes at last Tuesday’s meeting of the Ahmedabad 
The Ahmedabad Manici- Municipality, that the taxes for the year ending 31st 
gcd Bt fos My se sae March next should be levied on the basis of the old 
Praja Bandhu (27), 26th Valuation of house property will be welcomed by every 
Sept., Eng. cols. rate-payer in this city. Thisis no doubt the result 
| of the commendable activity exhibited by some of the 
prominent gentlemen of this city in the matter, and we see in it nothing else 
but the triumph of public opinion. This incident also clearly shows that 
public opinion cannot be ignored with impunity for any length of time 
by the Municipal Councillors. The result, therefore, ought to put more 
energy into the leading gentlemen, who are at the helm of the RKate-payers’ 
Association, which has heen recently formed in our midst, for their disinterested 
efforts to serve their fellow-citizens are bound to succeed in the long run. 
We also note with pleasure that at last Friday’s Municipal meeting it was 
resolved by a majority of votes that the work of revising the valuation 
lists should be entrusted to three committees, each consisting of four Councillors, 
and that the President be asked to write to the Collector that the services of 
Mr. Bhatt, who was appointed to hear objections against the valuation, are 
no longer required by the Municipality. ‘The brunt otf the work at both the 
meetings fell on Mr. Ardeshir Karanjavala, who represented the case from the 
standpoint of the public with much skill and ability.” 


50. “The Resolution of the Government of Bombay on the last annual 
report of the Sanitary Commissioner conveys a clear 
yh agy na er War. warning to the Ahmedabad Municipality. ‘The civic 
cipality. fathers of the capital of Gujardt have received the 
Jim-e-Jamshed (23), 1st wunenviable distinction of being specially reminded of 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Bombay their duty in connection with the sanitary improve- 
Samédchér (62), 26th Sept. ment of the city......... Government say in the Reso- 
lution that ‘ the unhealthiness of Ahmedabad has lately been the subject of report, 
and that the responsibilities of the Municipality in this connection cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the Councillors.” This is a plain hint 
to the civic fathers of Ahmedabad to bestir themselves and put their house 
in order as promptly as they can, It does not speak well for the public spirit 
of the Ahmedabadis that it should be necessary to give them such a warning, 
and to speak the truth we have not been so favourably impressed with the 
work of the Municipality as to hope that it will not require another 
reminder in future.’ [The Bombay Samachar exhorts the Municipal 
Councillors of Ahmedabad to earnestly turn their attention to the sanitary 
improvement of the city, instead of wasting away their time and energy in 
profitless discussions in the Municipal Chamber. | 


Native States. 


51. Lord Curzon in the course of his speech at Jdipur some time 

ago remarked that the Native States were a training- 

Complaint about the employ- ground for the natives of the soil in the art of 
ment of Haropeans inthe ser- administration and expressed his disapproval of the 
vioe of certain Netive Statess practice of employing Europeans to high and respon- 
— (36), 27th sible posts in the States. It seems that Lord Curzon 
i has forgotten this utterance or perhaps the undercurrent 
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of his policy is different from what it appears on the surface. If neither of 


these suppositions is true, how is it that His Lordship has taken no notice of the 
conduct of his subordinates who have acted in open defiance of his declara- 
tion by employing Europeans in some States in preference to natives? 
One Mr. Dunlop holds the post of Financial Srcretary in the Nizdm’s Dominions, 
His services are still retained, though he has completed thirty years of service. 
Another European is employed in the Public Works Department of Hyderabad. 
An employé of the Bombay Mint drawing only Rs. 800 a month in British 
service was imported into the Nizim’s territory, and as soon as he arrived there 
he was found fit to draw the magnificent salary of Ks. 1,500 per mensem., 
Formerly thero was not a single European in the Indore State excepting 
the Principal of the Arts College. But since the management of the State 
was taken up by Government a swarm of Huropeans have got in and their 
presence is felt in every department. The strength of the army of the State 
was reduced on the ground that the Military expenditure imposed a strain 
on the State exchequer. But the expenditure in connection with other depart- 
ments like the Public Works has been a!lowed to swell unconscionably. 


52. “It is understood that Government have refused sanction to the pro- 
posal to appoint Mr. Tribhowandas, Assistant Revenue 
_ The Divanship of Porban- Adhikari, Bhavnagar, as Divan of Porbandar, and 
on ties eae fecling that the Rana has not exercised proper 
Vathviwdar News (25), 24th Ataneott ; : Lani’ fa D; hs tad 
Sept., Eng. cols. iscrction in the selection of a Divan, have aske 
him to appoint a Divan of their own choice, ‘The 
Rana resents this and has gone to Poona to have the matter settled with 
Government, It scems that the Agency wants to appoint Mr, Laud, Mana- 
ger of R4jkot, as Divan of Porbandar, but the Rana and his advisers are 
said to be determined not to have him at all. It remains to be seen, therefore, 
who gets the post. Ifthe Agency appoint a Divan, it should sce that there is 
no repetition of the Manilal episode, since the responsibility for the Divan’s 
doings will rest with it. This matter raises a very important question, and it 
is this, If the Rana is not fit to appoint a Divan of his own choice, is he fit to 
rule his State ?”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. The Ganapati festival in the-city passed off very well. The timely 
| oe _ fall of rain, half a week before the beginning of the 
Celebration of the Gaupati festival, which saved the situation and appreciably 

festival in Poona. : : “i 
Mahritta (10), 25th Sept. Slackened the tension of the market prices, put the 
people in a normal mood, and they had a nice treat of 
lectures and Hari-kirtans, mixed with much innocent gaicty and relaxation. 
The city police kept up their generous and self-sacrificing attitude as in the past 
twoor three years towards the people, and we must congratulate both the 
people and the police officers for the good-feeling they showed towards each 
other.” 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Seercturiat, Bombay, 6th October L904. 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 
B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, oxcept that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politios and the Public Administration. - 


1, “We have repeatedly stated in these columns that the treaty of peace 
with Tibet will be the beginning of England’s troubles. 


PO inches ary) i“ q <Andso it fully threatens to be.......... That Pekin 
Oct., Eng. cols. has already looked upon recent events with a most 


unfavourable eye is demonstrated by the fact of the 
immediate despatch of the Taotai of Tientsin to Lhassa to take charge of high 
political affairs there in his ownhands. It is a significant indication of the alarm 
naturally felt at Pekin as to the ultimate intentions of England in that remote 
and mountainous region. More than once has the Government of India tried to 
send its secret or open emissary to penetrate into south-eastern China vid Tibet. 
Even with the mission now retracing its steps from Lhassa there was a survey 
officer who wastold off for the special duty of having a military examination of. 
the roads from Lhassa to Pekin and a general report on the strategic situation 
and physical conditions on the way in view of a possible or probable hostility 
with China at some future date. But as the fates would have it, the numerous 
bandits now infesting that part of the country have compelled that officer to, 
abandon this new errand of peace, What: Prejvalski did under the cloak 
of a scientific mission years ago for Mongolia, an English frejvalski may 
under similar guise do for Great Britain at the back-door of China. Pekin is 
certainly vulnerable by the sea route. They should discover a land route also 
so that it may be attacked from the rear. It should never be forgotten that 
this precious Lhassa expedition had Western China for its ulterior objective. 
Tibet was but the stepping-stone to it. If China is now alarmed and has sent 
a Taotai it may be taken for granted that she has nothing t» do with the 
further smoothing down of the patched-up treaty as is loudly proclaimed. No.. 
The Chinese are shrewd enough to take it for what it is worth. ‘They have now 
been thoroughly aroused and are anxious that future diplomatic imbroglios and 
ruptures may be avoided. Commercial treaties with semi-barbarous countries: 
are now well recognised as the first step towards their conversion into protector- 
ates or absolute absorption. ‘The occupation of the Chumbi Valley from this 
point of view becomes highly important. Pekin has correctly gauged its 
significance. Hence the instructions to the Taotai, who is to replace the rheto- 
rical Amban, of ephemeral authority and notoriety, to put the Chinese house in 
order at Lhassa, In plain words his appointment is a silent but forcible protest: 
against theteaty. Great Britainis plainly told that it cannot have everything 
its own way at Lhassa; that China is the suzerain and shall see that 
thas suzerainty is not set at naught by the customary diplomatic devices with 
which she is fully conversant. So far, then, the political yarda, to speak in the. 
language of the fire-eating propagandists of Imperialism, has been lifted and the. 
second act of the drama appears in view. ‘The arrival of the ‘Taotai will be the 
third. Meanwhile, Russia, too, has not been idle and has with sufficient vigour 
and energy opened correspondence with the British Foreign Office, so that ‘it is 
most likely that after the arrival of the Taotai the fourth act of the drama will 
begin. While, therefore, the peace has been patched up, it is also clear that it’ 
has already sown the seeds of future dissensions. Practically, theretore, we 
may assume it to be the war of the future in disguise. ‘The troubles of Great 
Britain have begun. But there is the further trouble in connection with the 
jurisdiction and authority of the Dalai Lama. ‘l'bat indeed is a thorny problem . 
which should not be lost sight of. It cannot be readily solved as breezily 
imagined by the British Press at home. Abuse and disparagement of that. 
ecelesiastic will not do.......... On the whole Great Britain seems to have 
admirably managed, thanks to the Imperial ideas of its great pro-consul, to raise , 
a swaria of hornets, the final dispersion or destruction of which must be 
watched with the keenest interest.” : 


2 “Itis not our business to judge of the wisdom of Mr. Dadabhai 

Naoroji associating himself with such a resvlution: 

Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji at as is stated to have been passed at a Continental 

the Amsterdam Socialist meeting, but we should not omit to say what 

OO ai Reformer We think of its consistency. If any of us thinks that. 

(5), 2nd Oct. a revolution is the only means of administrative’ 

| improvement, he is, of course, bound not only to say 

so, but to work for it. What we do not understand, however, is arguing for a 

revolution and asking for, say, the separation of executive from judicial funce’ 
~ con 1414¢—3 ss ciemeniniieiiiiimnaiiea 3 , | . 
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tions. We take office, we accept honours, we avail ourselves of the special 
facilities created by British rule in our commercial and other affairs, Does it 
look well that we should do these things, if we really thought of that rule as 
being no better than an organised robbery? We have no doubt that Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji will have some satisfactory explanation of this incident.’’ 


8. “We are loth to enter into the unnecessary controversy raised b 
some of our contemporaries in regard to Mr. Dada- 
Native Opinion (40), 2nd hai’s speech at the Socialist Congress at Amsterdam. 
cy “oes gam ; Guard! yen Mr. Dadabhai’s assailants admit that he is one of 
bi } the greatest of India’s patriots and the most selfless and 
devoted pioneer of the noble cause of his unfortunate country. Mr, Dadabhai’s 
efforts to obtain financial justice for India and redress of the many grievances she 
suffers from are appreciated by all, and it is consequently improper to condemn 
him simply because he has stated those grievances in unequivocal terms before 
the Amsterdam Congress. That the British Government has not treated India 
with that justice and <a which are extended to other colonies and depend- 
encies is also universally recognised, and so we are at aloss to know why 
Mr. Dadabhai should be blamed for exposing that injustice and inequity before 
the Socialist Congress.’ (The Gujardti in its vernacular columns observes 
that Mr. Dadabhai has laid India under a deep debt of gratitude, and added 
one more to his numerous invaluable services to the country by eloquently 
unfolding the tale of her grievances before the Socialist Congress. ] 


4. “In the death of Mr. hi gag a le os ge fizure for many 
a1: a year past on the stage of British Indian politics, the 
Digby. aan cael elec conles loses an Englishman of wide rhe genuine 
Katser-t-Hind (24), 2nd sympathy, and of correct knowledge and experience of 
Oct., Eng. cols ; Indian Social Jndian affairs. His greatest service to India was the 
Reformer, (5), 2nd Oct. thorough exposure he made of the miserable famine 
policy of the Government of India in 1876-77 during the terrible drought — 
which overtook the Madras Presidency.......... For months the fiction was 
kept up during that eventful year that there was no famine, The Government 
of the day was engaged in dishing poor Shere Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan, and 
trying to incorporate that country into British India like the Punjab. It wanted 
money for that unrighteous aggression, and so famine expenditure was kept at 
the lowest ebb under the pretence that there was no serious famine in the country, 
How Mr. Digby came to the rescue of the a on the occasion is well 
known...... His crusade against the poverty of India commenced since that date 
and culminated the other day in a big volume full of official statistics. Shallow 
and ignorant critics in a section of the Anglo-Indian Press may, in their desire 
to do puja to an erring Government, denounce that book and even go to the 
length of pronouncing some of the official facts narrated therein as fiction, but 
those who have paid close attention to the vexed problem must admit their 
general accuracy. Mr, Digby himself did not invent any of the figures to be 
found in that work. ‘They are all taken from official sources. It is g 
sacrilege to his memory to condemn such official facts as fiction, and those who 
have indulged in a gratuitous attack upon him, we regret to say, seem to have 
not only forgotten the ordinary decency due to a dead person, but the ordina 
courtesy and charity of judgment which one expects from Englishmen. If 
Mr. Dighy’s statements are denounced as fiction, may we inquire how we 
should characterise those hyperbolic and romantic statements touching the 
prosperous condition of India, in which more than one high authority has 
exuberantly indulged during the last five years? Have those statements been 
verified as Mr. Digby took care to verify his? Indeed, were the truth to be really 
investigated it would be discovered that the charge of fiction could be effectively 
laid at the door of these exalted authorities rather than at the door of that 
genuine Englishman who had given the best years of his life to a correct study of 
the question. But this is the way shallow and sycophantic critics, who worship 
the rising sun, unblushingly try to sully the memory of a true and good man.” 
[Lhe Indian Social Keformer writes :—“ The death of Mr. William Digby leaves 
a gap in the Indian political movement which it will be hard to fill, ‘There 
never was an Englishman who had a more steadfast belief in the capacity and 
intelligence of the Indian people. He felt for them and he worked for them 
as he alone could work. His attempts to thrust India on the attention of 
English politicians have been a gloomy failure. Latterly he, like Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji, seems to have grown quite despondent, though, as a matter of fact; 
things have been very far from standing still, much less going backward, 
during the years that they have beon away from the eonntey ’"1 


5. There can be no doubt that public discontent in India is spreading 
_ fast and wide. This may not be clear to the minds 
Pasa > causes of public of well-to-do people or of blind and interested 
iscontent in India. 
Arunodaya (99), 2nd Oct, dvocates of the policy of Government. Such persons 
are prone to attribute the growth of disaffection in 
the country tothe inflammatory writings of the /vesari and the Kdl. But 
no sensible man will believe that these papers, however unsparing in their 
denunciations of Government, have the power to do the slightest harm to the 
fabric of the British Government in India, which has for some years past stood 
secure on the firm foundation of justice. Some British politicianslike Sir William 
Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton fear that British rule in India will soon be 
subverted, if the present policy of our rulers continues to be in the 
ascendant. In their opinion the danger to British rule lies in the 
“angela efforts of Government to curb the aspirations of educated Indians 
y means of repressive measures. If the English desire that their rule in this 
country should be permanent they should refrain from foilowing the example 
of Russia and treating the subject-race with contempt. It is customary to 
ascribe the vigorous writings of Sir Henry Cotton to disappointed ambition, but 
we have no doubt that they are prompted by his sincere desire to improve 
the present miserable condition of the people, which is the sole cause of public 
discontent in the country. 


6. Persistent efforts are being made by Lord Curzon and several other 
= _. “friends’’ of India to prove the excellence of the 
Is British rule beneficial British administration of this country by comparing 
to the people of India ? gar ; “sae : 0% . ; 
Arydvart (10U), 1st Oct. it with Russian administration. British rule in India 
may be good from the standpoint of the rulers, but it is 
evident that it is not at all beneficial to the Indians. ‘he beneficence of every 
act depends upon the motive underlying it, not upon glib words or eloquent 
writings. Viewed from this standpoint, the present administration of india 
must be condemned as being not conducive to the welfare of the people. If it 
were based on liberal motives and righteous principles it would not have proved 
so disastrous to the interests of the people. There is no doubt that the Indians 
are deteriorating, and whom else can we hold responsible for this, if not the 
existing system of government? We do not see any wisdom in comparing 
British rule with that of other foreign powers to the disadvantage of the latter, 
British administration may be less defective than Russian administration, but 
that is no reason why our rulers should not remove such shortcomings in their 
system of government as are admitted to exist. Is it not incumbent upon the 
British to endeavour like the Muhammadan rulers of India to conciliate the 
sons of the soil? Under Muhammadan rule the Hindus enjoyed a large share 
of power and authority, but such is not the case at present. If British statesmen 
wish to glorify the administration of India, there is nothing to prevent them 
from comparing it with even such a chaotic rule as the old Spanish Government 
of the Netherlands. Such a comparison will enable them to lay the flattering 
unction to their soul that the Indians enjoy perfect celestial bliss under British 
rule. But they might also remember that the Spanish rule ot the Netherlands 
led ultimately to the rise of William of Orange, and that historical parallels to 
that event can also be found in the rise of Washington and Benjamin Franklin 
close on the heels of the tyrannous government of the English in America 
and the-appearance of Shivaji and his fellow-workers in Maharashtra just at a 
time when the Mubammadan rulers of India were pursuing a career of oppres- 
sion and high-handedness against the Hindus, 


7. “A few days back His Excellency Lord Lamington drove in state 
through the City ot Poona. It was certainly a happy 

Lord Lamington’s drive in jdea that His Excellency should thus bring home to the 
state pete, gen Hef minds of the citizens the presence of the King’s 
Perot Sy Par rtrd representative in their midst. The whole route of 
Jagadhitechchhu (117) 1st the drive was decorated with flags and bunting and 
Oct. triumphal arches were erected at suitable intervals. 
His Excellency had originally intended to sa 

Q 


pan-suparé at many places, but eventually some of the engagements had to 
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dropped 7" to want of time and approaching darkness. Great disappoint- 
ment was in this way caused to those who had made expensive preparations for 
pan-supari. Those who were responsible for the arrangements in connection with 
the drive could certainly have so timed it as to suit the convenience of all 
concerned. It is seldom that such functions take place, and when people are 
previously requested to make adequate preparations for the reception of His 
Excellency and are afterwards told at the eleventh hour that their engagements 
have to be cancelled their chagrin and disappointment can better be imagined 
than described.” (The Sudhdrak writes:—There is no doubt that Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Lamington’s recent drive in state through the 
native town of Poona has given unbounded gratification to the public. But 
there was no occasion for such a display, and it has served no good purpose 
either. If instead of driving in state through the native town, His Excellency 
had paid a surprise visit, he could have gathered useful information about the 
true condition of the people and the working of the local Municipality. The 
Jagadhitechchhu makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


8, There are some things which are often best settled by the mere progress 
of time. The dew-drop on the leaf of a tree, for 
instance, may call itself a pearl, but a puff of wind 
‘Kal (119), 7th Oct. is likely to dissolve it in a moment, and there 
would then be no _ necessity to argue about its 

retensicns. The same is the case with regard to the unfounded and 
alse accusations made against us by the Times of India with respect to 
certain editorial notes that have appeared in our issue of the 2nd September. 
The Times says that we have incited the people to murder Lord Curzon just 
as M. de Plehve was murdered in Russia. Howcan we refute such an 
accusation when it comes from an influential quarter?. We thought that if we 
were to remain silent for some time, say, till the landing of Lord Curzon in 
Bombay and his safe arrival thereafter at his royal palace in Caleutta, the 
accusation would bemost successfully met. When the Zimes wrote its inflammatory 
article on the 18th ultimo Lord Curzon was expected to arrive in India in a 
short time, but Lady Curzon’ssudden illness has postponed his arrival for a 
considerable period, and hence we had to reconsider whether it was prudent 
for us to observe silence any longer. It is not, of course, a prudent course in 
such cases to let the public know prematurely what one has to say in self-defence. 
But the fusilade of adverse criticism to which we have been subjected at the 
hands of friends and foes alike renders silence impolitic any longer. We 
therefore lay bare our heart before the public. We have said above what 
the accusation of the Zimes against us is. Now, we Indians are fully 
convinced that our countrymen are absolutely incapable of committing the 
acts which Europeans fear will be done by us, and it goes without saying that 
we know the native mind better than Europeans, If any Governor-General has 
wronged India grievously, that Governor-General was Lord Dalhousie. If he re- 
turned safely to England after having annexed eight Native States during his 
seven years’ regime, we cannot conceive how a Viceroy like Lord Curzon, who is 
endowed’ with many estimable virtues, and whose record of annexation can 
bear no comparison whatever with Lord Dalhousie’s, can ever be the victim 
of an assassin’s fury. Only one Viceroy met with a terrible fate in India, 
viz, Lord Mayo, but the deed in that case was evidently inspired by private 
malice. We Indians are incapable of ever acting from a motive of public 
good. ‘The very fact that British rule in India has lasted long without - 
any hitch is the best proof in support of this statement. ‘The fears of the 
authorities in the present instance are utterly baseless, and they will ultimately 
have to repent of having entertained such fears, Having shown how Indians 
are inherently averse to such vile deeds, we shall procecd to examine what 
truth there is in the statement of the Zimes that we incited the people to an 
act of murder. Now, the Zimes is supported in this crusade against, us by 
some other persons behind the scenes, inclutiing, it may be, the Folice. ‘The 
Police are no doubt adeptsin the art of detecting murders. But we must 
say that they have displayed a singular ignorance of human nature in 
supposing that a conspiracy to commit murder can be matured by any one 
through the medium of a journal. A murderer, it is well-known, avoids 
ublicity. He works secretly and in the dark and not publicly and in 
road daylight. It is certainly a disgrace to the high-paid Police officers 
that they should not have understood this elementary fact. They seem to be 
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ignorant of the very A.B.C. of their profession, Whom did we invite to 
murder? Are murders ever committed in consequence of an instigation through 
the medium of a newspaper? Where is the madman who holds his life so 
cheap as to fall in with the suggestion made by a journalist? In short, such 
acts are never instigated publicly. Government had bitter experience of 
this in 1897, and in spite of it are on the verge of repeating the same mistake.- 
They thought at the time that the murder of Mr. Rand was the ottcome 
of a discussion on Afzul Khan’s assassination held in Vithoba’s temple. 
They discovered subsequently how completely they were in errorin making 
the supposition. Is it not, then, curious that the Times is again leading 
Government on the same wrong track? Now, some lawyer might say 
that though our incitement was not successful, we intended that some one 
should be incited, How are we to disprove such a motive? The incitement 
theory is based by our opponents on the sandy foundation of the iaterlinking 
of our editorial note on Lord Curzon with that on M.de Plehve, Now, we 
submit that it is customary with some journalists like Mr. Stead to interlink 
their editorial notcs—albeit they relate to widely ditfering topies—in 
such a way as to make it appear that they arise out of each other in 
a natural sequence. ‘The trick lies in connecting the last sentence of a 
note with the first sentence of the succeeding note. This was done by us in the 
issue of the 2nd September. It is our usual practice to connect our editorial 
notes on important topics in this manner. Of course we know that a rag like 
the Kal has no business to pick up a style followed by eminent persons and 
that in doing so it is guilty of a serious olfence, but we urge the plea, neverthe- 
less, as a bare statement of fact. Again, the two editorial notes on M.de Plehve 
and Lord Curzon were placed one after the other in the same issue by a 
pure accident. The first ig based upon an article in Reynold’s newspaper and 
the second upon a letter appearing in the columns of India. Both theso journals 
reached our hands by the same mail, and it cannot be reasonably urged that we 
deliberately planned the simultaneous appearance of the two articles in the two 
English journals. If we had not read the two original articles at the same time, 
they would not have been referred to in juxtaposition in one and the same issue 
of our paper. In short, it was a sheer coincidence and nothingelse. ‘The above 
exposition indicates a few of the salient points of our reply to the accusation of 
the Zimes. It would not be expedient to exhaust all of them at this stage. 
What we have said above does not constitute our evidence, but merely informs 
the public of what isin our mind. We are laying bare our heart before our 
readers and not adducing evidence which is after all a vulgar process. It may 
be urged that it might have occurred to us to incite Lord Curzon’s murder 
after we read the ‘two articles in the two English journals, Now, in reply 
to this we may state that in the issue immediately preceding that of 2nd 
September we had given our views about the assassination of M. de Plehve and 
expressed a hope that Asiain her zeal to imitate Kurope may not pick up 
the vices of European civilisation. We had also said that Nihilism was an 
evil, and that it was likely to lead to nothing but evil. How, then, can a 
wicked intent about incitement to murder be reasonably laid at our door? 
So far we have tried to show that we had no bad motive in writing the articles 
in the Adil of the 2nd September. Let us now turn to the dodges of the 
Times, The Times says: “Weare very much doubtful whether, in any 
vity in the world except Poona, any journalist lad the wicked audacity to 
commend the assassination as a ‘noble deed’.’’ Now for the words “noble 
deed’’ used in the Times’ version. ‘The original article in Reynold’s newspaper 
has the words “ A righteous act.’ It thus appears that the phrase is not our 
own and it will at once be seen what small force there is in the above argument 
of the Zimes. The words “ educative value of murder” are used by the Times as 
a common heading to both the editorial notes on M. de Plehve and Lord Curzon, 
The heading determines the character of a writing and is therefore most mis- 
leading when cunningly applied in common to two separate writings. The 
Times says :—* Tho writer openly avows that he has reproduced the facts about 
the assassination because such murders have an educative value.’’ The wicked 
intention of the writer in the Z%émes here is to insinuate that we have incited 
the people to murder. We have no doubt said that “the murders have 
an educative value,’ but who is to profit by this education ? Not the murderers, 
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but those who fall victims to the assassin’s fury. Those who will read our 
writing about M. de Plehve with a dispassionate mind will see that our object 
is to exhort high-handed persons to desist from tyrannous acts. Stillthe Times 
misrepresents the purport of our writing by giving the heading “ Educative value 
of murder ” to our articles, A question here arises why those who are concealed 
-behind the capacious folds of the Times should have such apprehensions, If 
there dre no Plehves in India, why should any fear of assassination be entertained 
at all? Ifthere had been Plehves in India, there was no need of qur writings to 
secure their punishment, As regards Lord Curzon, we think he is not a Plehve, 
and we have deliberately expressed this opinion in our issue of the 2nd September. 
His Lordship has done a number of things harmful to India, and we repeat 
this statement once more with the rest of the world, but we do not ignore his 
virtues, and none of us forget the benefits derived by the country therefrom. 
If Lord Curzon had now been in India, he would not have tolerated the childish 
pranks of certain persons who have made the Zimes act the part of an 
incendiary. He hasa full knowledge of human nature, and we hope he will 
return to this country and rule it as long as the King-Emperor chooses to 
keep him here, We only wish he will bea little more mindful of the interests 
of the poor. Those who are afraid of assassinations indirectly though all 
unconsciously admit the existence of Plehves in India, So far as regards the 
writings in the issue of the 2nd September. The Times further says that 
our writings are tainted with sedition. And this allegation is taken up and 
vigorously discussed by some of our compatriots, Now, the writings in the 
Kdi are mostly on political topics, and it will be admitted that in such 
writings it is the duty of the writer to show his loyalty to the British raj 
and also to manifest the love he feels for his own country. Whatever we write is 
written with a due regard to the two sacred principles of loyalty and patrio- 
tism. We never write against our King and our country. We write only 
what is true. Some people may not like this, but we cannot forsake truth, 
which is destined to triumph in the long run. The Zimes thinks, however, 
that from the beginning of this year the element of loyalty is somewhat 
lacking in our writings. We do not think this to be the case, but we 
are open to correction in this matter and we are ready to increase the 
element of loyalty to the required limit. ‘I'he law of sedition is a curious law: 
its provisions are so elastic that they can be made to apply anywhere. No two 
lawyers agree as to whether a particular sentence is seditious. In short, whether 
a writing is seditious or not depends on the will of Government, It is no use, 
therefore, arguing the point with Government, ‘The point should be amicably 
settled by compromise, If Government want a little more of loyalty in the 
writings of the Native Press, we should be willing to meet: their wishes. If 
Government do not wish to settle the matter amicably, we are ready to exchange 
the prison which we occupy in India for any other place of confinement where Gov- 
ernment may like to send us. We know that it is absolutely unavailing to argue 
the question of sedition with Government, when they occupy the theoretically 
anomalous position of being Judge and a party in the dispute at one and the 
same time. Some people say that we ought to have replied to the Times earlier, 
Now, it is not the Times that is opposed to us. There is some one else behind, 
and taking this fact into consideration we did not think it advisable to give 
an immediate reply to the accusations of the Ztmes of India. The Times says 
that it has been at some pains to procure translations of our articles, We do not 
know how our contemporary procured the translations. Had he to go to Poona 
or any other town for the purpose? The Bengalé remarks in this connection 
that the translations which had appeared in the Z%mes in 1897 bore considerable 
resemblance to the official translations which were subsequently filed in the case. 
We are not aware that the Z'mee has an office for making translations of Marathi 
articles, It is not, therefore, difficult to guess who are behind the scenes in this 
case, Some of our contemporaries have been advising us to show greater loyalt 
to Government ia our writings, We shall be ready to follow the advice, thoug 
we are not aware of having ever written in a seditious spirit. Weonly hope that 
Government will make the degree of loyalty they expect from us sufficiently 
clear, and both we and our other native contemporaries will certainly benefit by 
an explicit direction on the point. We shall never be wanting ina due 
measure of loyalty. As for patriotism, there can be no question of reducing its 
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strength. Rather we shall try to increase this clement in our writings. 
If Government want more loyalty from us, we are, as stated above, prepared to 
meet their wishes. If Government do not like our policy of combining 
loyalty and patriotism, they may ask us to stop our paper, and we shall not 
be very sorry fo do so. Journalism is not a very desirable profession in India at 
present. Our object so far has been to present the beautiful thoughts we 
come across in European literature to our less enlightened countrymen. If our 
countrymen do not like that we should continue to do so in future, they may 
freely withhold their supnort from us. We also wish to inform Government at 
the same time that we have no revolutionary aims. Let Government consider 
that by stopping a solitary paper they cannot check the goneral trend of public 
feeling. We faithfully reflected this public feeling every week, and the exist- 
ence of one such paper in the country will not after all matter much. If reform 
is needed in anything, it is the duty of Government to undertake it. Prosecution 
of a newspaper editor will not mend matters at all. If Government, however, think 
otherwise, we merely request them to pass an order in the matter and we shall 
leave our home and go to the place they may point out to us. How canasingle 
individual hope to wage wordy warfare with those who have two lakhs of troops ? 
Why spend our people’s money in giving fees to Solicitors and Counsel? It 
would be better to devote it to feed the starving poor. We must allude in 
passing to the signal services rendered to us by many of our brother-journalists, 
‘They have already condemned us and our writings at the siznal given by the 
Times, Kven Government have shown greater patience and foresight than they 
have done. Ours is after all a mere insignificant paper. Some of our 
contemporaries charge us with the ambition of emulating Mr. Tilak. Others 
have placed us in the category of mad persons and have tried to befriend 
usin this way. They have by such means made the way smooth for Govern- 
ment and that is not a small service rendered to us. We, of course, never 
expected to find supporters among our brother-journalists. Whatever opinions 
we urge are our own. ‘hey are based on the foundations of truth and nature, 
In expressing them we do not count upon human help at all. God alone is 
powerful to defend us and on Him we place our reliance solely and wholly. 


9, ‘* Last week we deliberately refrained from noticing the Kdi’s articles 

. for the condemnation of which an adroit appeal 

Gujarati (19), 2nd Oct., was made to the Native Press by the Times of India. 
npn, Marge ¢ ew (58), If we cannot always admire or agree with the politics 
ecprchte des, ovis of the ‘limes, we have always admired its journalistic 
resources, But then we never knew it had a [ranslators’ Department attached 
to its splendid offices. We are perhaps not far wrong in our belief that even 
the Times finds official translations much safer and cheaper than its private 
translations. But we will leave that matter alone, though its real significance, 
if our conjecture be correct, ought to be plain to the meanest understand- 
ing. When so many contemporaries of ours have more or less committed 
themselves on the question of the merits ot the articles in the Kdl, it 
becomes necessary to explain why we have deliberately refrained from 
expressing our opinion. If the Bombay Government mean to prosecute 
the editor of the Kdl, is it just that he should be first condemned 
unjudicially by the Native Press in response to an adroit appeal before he is 
judicially proceeded against ? Was it fair that so many of our. contempo- 
raries should have joined in trying to influence the judiciary long before the 
editor is hauled up before a Magistrate ?...... In 1897 an exactly similar attempt 
was made in England and India to raise a cloud of controversy to excite angry 
racial {eelings and to manipulate public mara so as to justify the prosecu- 
tions that were subsequently launched by Lord Sandhurst’s Government under 
the influence of an artificial and senseless panic and owing to hopeless 
ng to 
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arises. Editors can be sent to prison, if they are found to offend against the law 
of sedition. How are Government going to check the growth of the influences 
that prompt such writings? ‘I'hat is the real question at the bottom. If the 
warning of history is to be heeded, prosecutions are not calculated to influence 
the irresistible march of events in the long run, What is then the true remedy ? 
In the best interests of the rulers and the ruled we appeal to Government to 
deeply ponder over this question of questions and apply the remedy in a spirit 
of far-sighted statesmanship,’’ [In its vernacular columns the paper makes 
similar remarks, though couched in somewhat stronger language, and also 
reproduces the comments of the Mahrdtta on the true drift and intent of the 
Kai’s screeds noticed in paragrapb 13 of Weekly Report No. 40 of 1904. 
The O Bombaense, on the other hand, concurs with the Zimes of India in 
its interpretation of the inner meaning of the Kdi’s writings, andadds: ‘Clearly 
the Adi is afflicted with a dangerous malady which necessitates a prompt 
surgical operation such as it is so eager to prescribe to so-called tyrants in 
power in order to ‘ preserve the organism of the State unharmed by amputating 
the poisoned limb ’.’’] 


10. ‘ Tours like the one recently made by Sir James Monteath in Gujarat 
would be a welcome departure from the established 
practice of depending solely upon reports, if they were 
Note on agricultural prospects yndertaken with the sole object of finding out the 
in Gojarat. ° : ae ’ : 
Gujaréti (19), 2nd Oct., Teal truth regarding the condition of the people ina 
Eng. cols. spirit of sympathy. A purely revenue officer, how- 
ever conscientious, is more likely to be carried away 
by his departmental predilections than to survey the situation from a neutral and 
broad standpoint. Time alone will show how far Sir James Monteath’s 
conclusions based upon impressions gathered in the course of a rapid tour 
BPO SOUNGs <0 0.0. 00s His summary, it must be confessed, is on the whole a moderate 
estimate of the present situation. But with the more or less complete loss of 
the rice and bajri crops, it is a somewhat sanguine view of the future to say 
that in British Districts as well asin Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kantha relief 
works will not be needed even if no further rain falls, and that ‘little suspension 
and remission may be needed if the crops still alive recover fully and the late 
crops do well.’ In most places a postponement of the instalments will, in his 
opinion, be probably expedient. It is admitted that little rain-water has yet col- 
lected in the tank beds, and that most of the riversas well as wells are still very 
low. Some difficulty is experienced in getting troughs for watering cattle filled. 
It is proposed to treat advances made on this account as takavi. This means 
an additional burden, and it is not easy to perceive how mere postponement of 
instalments will meet the requirements of the situation. Under the recently 
promulgated rules remissions will be granted if the crops fail entirely. Only 
two weeks ago we commented upon the insufficiency of this concession. Now 
that the rice crop has ‘for the most part’ completely failed and bajri has 
generally withered, will the sufferers be entitled to any remission ? According 
to Sir James Monteath they will not be, hence the so-called concession will 
be found to be no concession at all in actual practice. Though he looks upon 
scarcity of water as the greatest danger, he does not seem to us to realize fully 
what suffering it means for the people and the cattle.”’ 


Sir James Monteath’s Press 


11. ‘The impressions of the Revenue Member of Council about agricul- 

, tural prospects in Gujarat appear tolerably correct, 

0 Praja Bandhu (27), 2nd byt ithas to be borne in mind that they were gathered 

ct., Eng. cols; Hitechchhu . | 

(70), 6th Oct, in the course of a hasty tour, and that many of them 
must have been based on second-hand information 

supplied by. the District officers. Gujarat is at present fortunate in having 
young and sympathetic Collectors, and the latter, we feel sure, are already 
in possession of full and detailed information about the exact situation. 
Scarcity of water is already being fels in some big villages, and the people 
will be put to great hardship unless some means, such as the tapping of 
‘undergound currents by artesian wells, are adopted. The deepening and 
cleaning of the existing wells must be undertaken by the Government and 
‘the Local Boards, though fears are entertained that this source-may fail in 
‘the hot season, The damming of rivcrs and rivulets is another expedient 
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that is worth considering, though in the northern zillas, we are afraid, much 
cannot be looked for in this direction. If the supply of water should still 
threaten to fail, more heroic measures will have to be thought of. The conse- 
quences of a dearth of water-supply are so serious that every remedy that 
promises relief ought to be taken into consideration, otherwise a spread of 
cholera and fever, and even wholesale depopulation of villages, might be the 
result, Scarcity of fodder is likely to be experienced more or less through- 
out the year, but we agree with Sir James Monteath that Government inter- 
ference in this respect ought to be confined to the narrowest limits possible. 
ages oie It is in the direction of granting suspensions and remissions, and of 
opening relief works that Government might be expected to take action in the 
near future, A liberal exercise of the power of granting ¢akaz advances will 
enable the better class of cultivators to tide over the present crisis. They will, 
with the aid of Government money, be able to maintain their cattle and to pro- 
duce fodder or some irrigated crop. For the poorer cultivators who form 
the bulk of the population relief works near their homes should be opened very 
soon...... .... The last famine reduced the rural population by nearly a third 
in some parts, and even a narrow spirit of self-interest should suggest to Gov- 
ernment the necessity ot taking every possible measure to preserve human life, 
At the same time it will be well if the collection of land revenue is 
suspended at once by a gencral order in the districts of Ahmedabad and Kaira, 
The Broach District is largely dependent on its cotton crop, and since the 
latter is in good condition, some discrimination may be necessary. In Surat 
the ill-starred Olpad Taluka may be at once given the benefit of suspensions. 
Detailed village inquiries (not individual inquiries) will be necessary in 
Surat as well asin Broach. Weare aware that the time for collecting the 
land revenue is still distant, but an early grant of suspensions will put heart 
into the poor agriculturists, Though it may be as yet too early to grant 
remissions, yet it is necessary that the principle of the concession should be 
settled. The Government resolution lays down that they should be given where 
the crops have failed. totally. The unit for the application of this liberal 
provision ought to be each survey number, and in a secondary degree each 
cultivator. For example, it is possible that a khatedar cultivating five fields 
may have lost all his crops in four of them, but his cotton on the fifth may 
be promising. Now the principle we would like to see adopted is that he 
should get a full remision of the land tax onthe four fields and on the fifth the 
tax should be levied, only if the balance of its produce is sufficient to maintain 
him and his family till the next season, but not otherwise.” ['‘The Hitechchhu 
writes :—Signs of famine having already manifested themselves in the Ahmed- 
abad District, it is necessary that Sir James Monteath should revise the impres- 
sions he has conveyed in his Press Note on agricultural prospects in Gujarat. 
We would particularly recommend him to make a fresh tour in Gujarat from 
Olpid Taiuka to Palanpur and Ridhanpur States on the one hand and from 
Kapadvanj to Dholka and Thasra on the other. In another place the paper 
requests Mr. Doderet, Collector of Ahmedabad, to make a tour in Prantij Taluka, 
where famine, it alleges, is threatened, instead of visiting Sinand.] 
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12. The recent showers of rain have not materially improved agricultural 

_ prospects in Gujarat. The Jawta and kodra crops have 
_ Senne prospects failed, while it has not been possible to sow danger and 
3 eee Bandhu (85), 5th 7@b6 crops, The kathol crops are in danger of perishe 
Oct.; Gujarét Punch (21), ing owing to the intense heat, while the yield of the 
2nd Oct.; Bombay Samachér Gajr§ crops, which alone have been saved, does not ex- 
eh PA ceed 2 maunds per acre of land as against 25 to 30 
maunds in normal seasons. It is true that the prices of food-grains, which had — 
fallen off after the rains, have not risen again, and that just at present there are 
no stray wanderers in the province in search of food. But Government should 
not be deluded by these signs into thinking that the agricultural prospects have 
improved, One cannot say when the distress will make itself actually felt 
in all its intensity. It is incumbent upon the District Officers to take precau- 
tionary measures before famine actually makes its appearance. [In another place 
the Swadesh Bandhu requests the Collector of Kaira to retain the services of 


R. B. Narainbhai, District Deputy Collector, for famine purposes in Kaira. 
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District, as he is, according to the paper, an experienced and eapable officer 
and has made himself highly popular in the district. The Gujardt Punch also 
takes a gloomy view of the agricultural situation in Gujar4t. It says that the 
recent rainfall has done more harm than good to the rayats, inasmuch as it has 
cooled the enthusiasm of Government in the matter of opening relief works, 
which, in its opinion, are badly needed atthe present crisis. The Bombay 
Samdchér also considers the agricultural outlook in Gujardét to be very critical 
and urges the Government to open test works at once, instead of waiting for a 
further fall of rain. ] 


13, ‘When will the Bombay Government be enabled to issue a general 

“a o ; scheme of suspensions and remissiors of land revenue 

The Bombay Government when the crop is below normal? Lord Northcote 
and the system of suspen- : : 

sions and remissions of land announced that a scheme had been submitted to the 

revenue in the Bombay Pre- Government of India, and it is strange that no 


sidency. oe orders have yet been passed on so important a sub- 
—" Spectator (6), 2th sect, Is not the preservation of the rayats a more 


urgent need than the preservation of game or even of 
monuments? At this time, when we look forward to an extensive failure of 
crops, if not famine, it would have been good news if the Government 


had decided upon a satisfactory policy. ‘It does not lie with us,’ said the 


Honourable Sir James Monteath helplessly at the Budget meeting. As 
the Government is not in a position to promulgate a general scheme, it 
has only announced the course which will be followed in the present 
year. When a Collector has ascertained that it will be necessary to 
suspend the collection of land revenue in any area, suspensions are to be 
granted to all occupants, agriculturist and non-agriculturist alike, without 
inquiry into the circumstances of individuals. The occupants are to under- 
stand that the suspension is only provisional. Would this have been so under 
the scheme awaiting the sanction of the Government of India? One view 
which has been urged by the critics of the present system is that the rayat should 
know once for all, when a crop is below normal, what the Government will 
demand from him—that there would be no sword of Damocles suspended over 
the head of the rayat, but revenue suspended must be revenue remitted. Lord 
Northcote referred to the automatic operation of the scheme submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of India, but the details are not known. At the last Budget meeting 
the Honourable Mr, Dikshit protested against the marked distinction between the 
scales of suspension to be applied to the different parts of the Presidency.......... 
Is this differential treatment to be modified under the proposed scheme? A 

regards remissions, they are to be granted only to bond fide agriculturists and to 
those non-agricultural occupants to whose cultivating tenants it is possible to 
secure, by a guarantee given by the occupant, a corresponding remission of rent. 
This may be a good device to help the cultivating tenant, but all landlords are not 
in a position to forego the advantage of a remission. There are numerous families, 
as Mr. Dikshit said, all over the Presidency, who do not fall within either of the 
elasses defined by Government and yet who have been ‘reduced to the verge 
of insolvency by a rigid enforcement of the revenue demand’.” 


14, ‘While many of the radical native papers are ever ready to find 
i ae fault with the officials on the slightest pretext, they 
+ Guiardtand wantof appre. are Often loth to acknowledge even meritorious 
jarat and want of appre ; 
ciation by the Native Press of services rendered by them. When most of our loud- | 
the efforts of Government in tongued and clamorous journalists, secure in their edi- 


mitigating distress. torial sanctum, were having their usual flings at the 
1 4% o 
Man adie tr (48), 2nd Oct, Officials in connection with the impending famine of 


| food, fodder'and water, there was a press note issued 
by Sir James Monteath, giving an account of his tour undertaken for the 
purpose of personally supervising the famine operations in Gujarét, We know 
these radical journalists will say that it was Sir James’ duty to have under- 
_ taken that tour, and that he was not, therefore, entitled to special thanks 
for it. We will at once admit that; but we will at the same time ask 
our worthy contemporaries, who are always first and foremost in attacking 
and abusing Government officials, how far they have on such grave occasions 
discharged the duty which they. owe to their less fortunate fellow-subjeots 
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suffering from the effects of these famines. We have never found them raising 
even their little finger to help and assist these unfortunates, though they 
are very fond of giving rein to their tongues and making a free use of 
their poisonous pen in attacking the officials, We have never known our 
Poona contemporaries, who are the loudest in their complaints against officials, 
to start on a friendly. mission to places afflicted with famine and offer 
a helping hand both, to the authorities and to the famine-stricken.......... 
And who will, again, take up the duty which legitimately belongs to the 
so-called patriots and political reformers to act as intermediaries between the 
authorities and the unfortunate sufferers ?......... ' It is worthy of note that 
during all these recent famines the men who mismanaged things were not the 
Anglo-Indians, but their native subordinates, who are ever ready to feather their 
nests at the expense of the poor agriculturists...... The Angl»-Indian officers do 
their best to cope with the calamity, whereas the sons of India, who are 
dressed in a little brief authority, render it more hard to bear. Sir James 
Monteath’s Budget speech, which was somewhat unpalatable to some of 
our contemporaries, was most bitterly criticised and torn to pieces, because 
nothing seems to afford them greater pleasure than to abuse an official 
only for the fun of the thing. When, however, the same official takes 
the trouble to personally visit the parts threatened with the effects of 
drought, they have not many words tothank him for what he has done,a 
great many of them having preferred to ignore the visit altogether. Is this 
an act of justice on the part of those who, day in and out, ask for justice at 
the hands of the officials? Many of our political reformers seem to think that 
they are now quite able to govern India, Will the Government be pleased 
to hand over to them the management of the famine operations? We shall 
then see what muddle they make of the whole affair. We dare say that under 
their regime the loss of life, which does not usually exceed thousands or 
hundreds of thousands, will grow into millions, and the cost will be multiplied 
probably ten times over, nine-tenths of which might perhaps find its way into 
the pockets of these patriots,”’ 


15. “It would be a distinct gain, we believe, to the mercantile com- 

i A munity of Bombay, European and native, were the 
nblicction of the Annual eView of the annual sea-borne trade of the port to 
a of the Sea-borne Make its appearance, say, within a month or two of 
Trade of Bombay. the close of the official year, instead of six months 
Oriental Heview (11), 5th Jater. It should be borne in mind that a great 
63): Po Samachar eal of the freshness and interest of the review 
is lost by the delay in its publication. The 
merchants do not care to follow the facts, when in reality their new 
business season has opened and they are engaged in devising ways and 
means for their trade. The delay in question is only an indication of the 
general complaint of lack of business experience on the part of the State in 
matters of commerce and agriculture. When it is borne in mind that the 
commerce of the world itself is now transacted by means of the telegraph, 
the State official, at the head of the commercial bureau, should try to appreciate 
the immense utility of the publication of commercial statistics with the utmost 
possible despatch. The department should be so organised for the purpose that 
no sooner the year is over than if should be able, almost automatically, to 
compile and analyse the figures for the purposes of the review. Indeed, the 
department should be an up-to-date one where everything must be well-ordered 
and well-equipped. Among its other essential equipments, there should be 
those modern labour-saving machines, calculators, which are in such 
common use in America in large departments where masses of figures have to 
be daily worked, collated and compiled forimmediate reference, But perhaps 
in the land of India, where the official surpasses the indigenous lotus-eater, 
it is impossible to expect even at the end of the next twenty-five years a 
reform of a really useful character in matters of statistics......... The report 
seems to have been most elaborately and intelligently prepared. It is 
more informing than Mr. Robertson’s review. We have only one suggestion 
to make, In future it is to be hoped the Commissioner of Customs will 
give a table of imports and exports and of Council bills absorbed by 
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Bombay so as to exhibit a correct balance of trade for or against Bombay.’ 
[The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—The report shows an increase of 26 
r cent, in the total of exports and imports as compared with the previous year. 
The Commissioner of Customs concludes from this that the year under review 
was one of exceptional commercial prosperity for the Bombay Presidency. 
We cannot concur in this optimistic view, which is hardly warranted by a 
careful analysis of the figures given in the report. A considerable portion of the 
increase in exports and imports was contributed by Government stores, while 
the increased exports of cotton and opium were mostly due to speculative 
transactions, as is evidenced by the marked fall-off in the exports of these 
commodities during the current year. Thereport does not show any appreciable 
increase in the imports of private merchandise, especially of articles of luxury, 
which alone, in our opinion, supplies a safe test of a country’s prosperity. | 


16. Commenting on the recent Resolution of Government re the Hajis, 
the Jdm-e-Jahinooma writes:—We desire to enter 
Recent Government Keso- gn emphatic protest against the order which prohibits 
> ve the Saye. the Hajis to embark from any other port except 
am-e-Jahdnooma (72), Ist B , 
Oct, ombay. It is really a piece of zoolum on the part of 
Government that Hajis who live in remote parts of 
the country should be compelled to undergo the expense and hardships 
of a journey to Bombay before they are permitted to leave for Mecca. The 
policy of the British Government in India is one of non-interference in the 
religious beliefs of the people, and it is, therefore, incumbent upon:them to afford 
every facility to the Hajis to perform a religious rite, which is so dear to 
their hearts. Wedo not see any valid reason why the Hajis should not be 
permitted to embark from any port they find suitable and easy of access. The 
prevailing belief that the Hajis are instrumental in spreading the germs of 
plague is not warranted by past experience. Even if the belief be well 
founded, why should a large and densely populated city like Bombay particularly 
be exposed to the risk of plague owing to the Hajis from all parts of India 
being made to congregate there. 


17. We must enter a timely protest against the attempt made by the Bom- 
bay Government to assume practical] control over the 
The Bombay Government funds of the Congress Industrial Exhibition. Not only 
and the Congress Industrial qo the:Government want to get the accounts of the 
aren Saméchér (62), “Xhibition Fund audited by a special officer of their 
6th Oct. : own, but they reserve to themselves the right of being 
consulted as to the disposal of the surplus that might 
remain after the necessary expenses have been defrayed. ‘The promoters of the 
Exbibition have assured Government that separate accounts will be kept of 
the Congress and Exhibition Funds, and in the face of such an assurance we 
cannot help stigmatizing the Government’s attitude as mistrustful and illiberal. 
The Exhibition Committee at Madras had handed over the general control of 
the Exhibition Fund to the Government of that Presidency, but then that Gov- 
ernment had made a liberal contribution of Rs. 10,000 to the Fund. ‘The case 
with the Bombay Government is different, They have not only promised 
no pecuniary assistance to the Committee, but have asked it to reserve a 
space in the Exhibition free of charge for Government exhibits. We earnestly 
request Lord Lamington’s Government to withdraw their improper demand 
about the disposal of the surplus of the Fund, and co-operate with the promoters 
of the Exhibition in a more liberal and sympathetic spirit. | 


18. It will be seen fromthe reports published in another column that 

_ the Ganpati festival was celebrated as usual all 

P Celebestions o me Sanpalt over the Maharashtra and at other places inhabited 
oe ei dn by Marathas with enthusiasm and unanimity. 

places in India. ; eee : iggy 

Kesari (125), 4th Oct. Whatever a handful of critics may say, itis now 

: : a patent fact that the movement is gathering 
strength and extending to parts of the country beyond the Mahdrdshtra 
like Jaipur, Dwdrka, Calcutta, &c. It may also be noted with satisfaction 
that the Police and other authorities at most places not only refrained from 


placing obstacles in the way of the people, but, on the contrary, greatly 
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helped the celebrations. At some places even the Muhammadans took part 
in the festival, In view of all this the movement may now be said to have 
taken deep root in the Mahdrdshtra, [The paper elsewhere publishes brief 
accounts of the Ganpati celebrations held at the following places :—Hubli, 
Akot (Berar), Dahanu, Dwarka, Javhdr, Sangli, Harda (Central Provinces), 
Hyderabad, Niz4mpur, Jejuri, Nasik, Wardha, Jdlna, Andherie, Indore, Benares, 
Sholdpur, Réichur, Tuljipur, Ujjain, Gwalior, Satara, Nasirabad, Aurungabad, 
_Kochin, &c. The programm of the celebration ;at most places is reported to 
have consisted of melas, religious discourses, processions, etc. ] 


19, The post of Talukdari Settlement Officer has fallen vacant by the 
: wines 4 tee death of Mr, Bhimbhai Kirparam, As the incumbent. 
ment to appoint a native to of this post is required in the ordinary course of his 
the post of I'alukdari Settle- duties to come into close contact with natives, it is to 
ment Officer. be hoped that Government will select an experienced 
Pa Vartaman (86), 8th and sympathetic native officer as Mr. Bhimbhai’s 
successor. Mr. Baig, the present Oriental Translator 
to Government, is in every way qualified for the onerous duties pertaining 
to the office, and his appointment to it, we are sure, will meet with public 
approval. 


20. Seven or eight years’ experience of plague has proved the inefficacy of 
medical inspection to arrest the spread of the disease. 
An appeal to Government He measure has long since been abolished at all railway 
to discontinue the medical Stations, yet passengers going by steamer to the 
inspection of passengers at Konkan are still subjected to it. In reply to the 
— Sai cie Vijay (43), onourable Mr. Khare’s interpellation on the 
wa Ue (45), subject at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, Government said that they had 
called for the opinions of the Sanitary Commissioner and the authorities of the 
districts concerned, and that the continuance or otherwise of the measure would 
depend upon the nature of the reports received. But as a matter of fact there 
was absolutely no need to call for such opinions. The inefficacy of medical 
inspection as a preventive of plague has already been demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt. Besides, the medical inspection of passengers at the bandars 
is a mere farce. Such inspection does absolutely no good. It only results 
in discomfort to the passengers, who are exposed to the scorching heat of the 
sun all the time the inspection is goingon. We hope that His Excellency Lord 
Lamington, who is a kind-hearted and sympathetic Governor, will order the 
discontinuance of this vexatious and discredited measure. 


21. Plague is still causing a frightful havoc in Surat City. The people 
are in a state of panic, and the trade of the city has 
suffered a serious decline, Hitherto the disease was 
confined to the Hindus, but now it has spread among 
the Parsis also. The local Municipality has at last aroused itself from’ its 
prolonged stupor. Fifteen health camps have been erected outside the city, 
but these, we are afraid, are insufficient for the accommodation of the poor 
people living in infected localities. We strongly recommend the local Munici- 
pality to erect more health camps and also to freely resort to disinfection 
of streets, water-closets, &c., which has been lately discontinued on the score 
of expense, | 
22. “It is likely that the grievances of those who have so long complained 
of the gross inadequacy of the harbour ferry service 
The Bombay harbour ferry will now be largely, if not entirely, removed, Having 
OT os ee (1), oth taken up the matter and made inquiries, Government 
PS sacaainasisent have made a discovery which has long been well- 
known to all concerned, namely, that the impasse 
was due to the contractors being dependent upon one steamer only, 
the Fairy Queen, whereas they were bound by their agreement ‘to maintain 
and provide a sutficient number of steamers to prevent any default, delay or 
break in the service,’ Ina Press Note now issued Government announce that 
notice has been given to the contractors recently that unless another suitablo 
steamer is provided the contract shall be cancelled. This action, which 
should have been taken long ago, has had the desired result, and the contractors 
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have offered for the approval of Government the steamsr Omaranati, which, 
with certain minor additions to be made, has been certified as fit by the Port 
Officer, and accordingly approved by Government. There will, therefore, now 
be two efficient steamers for the harbour service, and it is to be hoped there will 
no longer be any necessity for the periodical grumbles about this service in 
the press,” 


23. We are glad to note that the repeated appeals made to Government 
in the press and the Legislative Counci) to stop the 
contract with the Bombay Ferry contractors owing to 
the extremely inadequate arrangements maie by them 
for the conveyance of passengers have at last been heard. An additional new 
steamer is to be brought into use, and unless this is done, Government have 
intimated to the contractors their intention of cancelling the contract, We 
believe this new arrangement will at least partially remove the many inconve- 
niences and hardships till now suffered by the passengers on that line, Will 
Government also look into the grievances of passengers, who have to travel 
by sea from Bombay to Jaigad and Murmagao? It would be no exaggeration 
to say that in the Shepherd & Co.’s steamers running to those bandars 
the passengers are huddled together like cattle, without the least attention 
being paid to their comfort and convenience. All who have travelled by 
these steamers will fully bear out what we say. Some of them appear to be so 
disgusted with the voyage that they would prefer even the worst dungeon in 
the world to travelling by these steamers even for a short time......... We 
should think this is a matter for urgent enquiry, and by taking it in hand 
Government would be conferring a boon on thousands of passengers, who have 
no alternative but to travel by these steamers, even though they might have to 
sulfer the utmost conceivable discomforts,” 


Indu Prakdsh (38), 65th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


24. “There is in our opinion not much to be rm in favour of 

; 4s attitude which the Ligh Court has this year suddenly 

Duar a adopted towards the District Pleaders’ Examination. 
tion, And we have no hesitation in saying that there 
4 Mahratia (10), 2nd Oct. could not be the least justification for the cruel 
ae and almost wicked manner in which hundreds of 
candidates were ploughed at that examination, Certainly one year’s normal 
output of. pleaders would not have so flooded the mofussil Bar as to 
make them a positive nuisance to the public. The Examination Board has 
shown an undignified want of principle in applying a specially hard test in 
examining the answer papers of this year’s candidates, The law of averages 
which is a safe guide in such matters militates against the view that the 
candidates for this year were so exceptionally weak that only two per cent. 
of them could stand the usual test. To many it must have been a stab in the 
dark and the majority must have legitimate cause to impeach the fair-minded- 
ness of the examiners and the controlling Beard. If the examination was 
to be abolished at all it was open to the High Court to do so after due notice 
and inquiry, But the deliberate indirectness of procedure evidenced by the 
results of the Pleaders’ Examination this year is unbecoming to the High Court. 
It is to be wished that the High Court had clearly stated what in its opinion 
was a proper proportion between the number of pleaders and the total number 
of causes or suits filed in the Courts in this Presidency. We are not aware that 
any such proportion can be ever fixed : much less that that proportion has already 
been reached. And when it is a case of closing the doors of a professional career 
which was kept open for the last forty years, the evidence in favour of such a 
supposition must be convincing. But so far as we are aware the only serious 
objection urged against the District Pleaders’ Examination is that the number of 
pleaders already in the field is too large, and that there is a fear of over- 
production. But even admitting, for the sake of argument, that there is over- 
production, we have to go further and iaquire whether, apart from the natural 
effect such over-production must have upon the professional gains of pleaders, 
the morale of the profession has actually deteriorated. The question of ja 
fessional gains may easily be disposed of. If the pleaders of early days 
amassed thousands and lakhs, that is no reason why the pleaders of to-day, much 
less_ those who deal unsympathetically with them, should complain of their 
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comparatively meagre professional income,,........ The real questions at issue 
are whether. the average income of a mofussil pleader is not commensurate 
with the trouble and expense he has undergone in qualifying himself for his 
sanad, and secondly, whether apart from this, it isso paltry as to prove dis- 
tinctly derogatory to his position asa professional man, As regards the first 
question, we think that the earnings of even a less than ordinarily busy 
practitioner have not gone down so low as to make his lot worse than that of 
the quill-driver ina Revenue or Judicial Office. The average income of the 
man even at the bottom of the Bar is, in our opinion, better than that of an 
employé in the Revenue Department who has passed the Lower Standard 
Examination and is in the running for higher posts, or an employé in the 
Judicial Department who is entrusted with the responsible duties of a Nazar or 
Sheristedar in a lower Court. And if the District Court Pleader has spent two 
or three years in hard study, he has earned for himself, after passing the examina- 
tion, leisure and freedom from the slavish drudgery to which his compeer in 
the Revenue and Judicial Departments is doomed, As regards the second 
question, we cannot allow the pleader to be condemned ex cathedra so long as 
the High Court has not precisely defined the inexorable minimum of earnings 
for a pleader and an officer of the Court. And to come to an even more vital 
question than that of emoluments, has the District Court Pleader hecome a 
factor of demoralisation in the system of administration of justice ? We do not 
think that it would be safe to condemn the District Court Pleaders simply on 
account of their number. For aught we know the District Court Pleaders 
form the real backbone of the mofussil Bar everywhere. Most of them can 
fairly compete with LL.B ’s so far as professional ability is concerned. It is 
true that they lack the culture of graduates, but culture as such is hardly 
required in the due discharge of their duties as pleaders. ‘I'he fact is that the 
needs of mofussil practice are amply met by such knowledge as District Court 
Pleaders possess and by such natural intelligence as is necessary for passing the 
District Pleaders’ Examination. In these circumstances we think that no case 
has been made out in favour of the proposed abolition of the examination, and 
we trust that the High Court will reconsider the matter if such abolition has 
already been decided upon.” ['The Kesuri makes similar remarks. | 


25. “ Mr. Maconochie, the whimsical Collector of Sholdpur, has crowned 
his memorable career in that district by his conviction 
Prosecution of certain ag District Magistrate of two prominent members of 
Barsi pleaders ander Bection the Birsi Bar undor Scction 353 of the Indian Penal 
353 of the Indian Penal C iL. ae las m1. 
Code. ode. ‘The prosecution of Messrs. Govindrao Tilak 
Mahrdtta (10), 2nd Oct.; and Sulakhe arose out of one of those altercations 
Kesari (123), 4th Oct.; which are very common in elections, and it is a pity 
7 esa (41), 4th Oct; that such a serious character should have been given 
indu Punch (115), Sth : ' ; 
Océ. tothe altercation in question, especially as the right 
of the Police to be present in election booths is yet 
a moot point. But, above all, the present prosecution should not have been 
instituted as the Municipal elections at Barsi have behind them a long history 
which is not altogether creditable to Mr. Maconochie as Collector. The District 
Magistrate in his judgment has made it a point to assure those that might read 
it that the Municipal politics at Barsi have nothing to do with the present 
case. But those who have read the detailed accounts of the Barsi Municipal 
muddle in the columns of the Mahrdtta will at once perceive the real connec- 
tion in the nature of cause and effect between the Municipal politics and the 
prosecution and will discard the Magistrate’s over-cautions observation 
as not only unconvincing, but in a way suspicious. ‘The case, however, 
is suwb-judice, and beyond making the above bricli comments on the genosis 
of the prosecution, we do not propose to discuss its merits at this stage.’’ 
(The Kesurt writes :—The accused pleaders requested Mr. Maconochie to pass 
a heavier sentence upon them so as to enable them to appeal against his 
decision to a higher tribunal, but the request was refused. ‘The alfair arose 
out of a verbal altercation between the Police and the accused in the polling office. 
The accused were alleged to have assaultcd a Police Constable, but they 
stated that the story of the assault was a pure fabrication. Both 
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parties had called witnesses in support of their respective contentions. The 
defence urged that if an assault had been committed, the Chief Constable 
should have held an investigation into the matter on the very day, but that he 
neither did so nor arrested the accused. The Mamlatdar, the Polling Officer 
and his clerk and peons were present on the spot, but were not called 
as witnesses by the prosecution. ‘This circumstance goes_ strongly 
to weaken the case for the prosecution. The Magistrate relied on the 
contentions of the Police as against those urged on behalf of the defence. He 
has not dealt with the latter in his judgment, The defence had urged the greater 
respectability of their witnesses as compared with that of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, but to this the Magistrate replied by observing that in 
this country it is usually found that persons come forward to tell falsehoods 
in order to save a well-to-do person from the clutches of the law. The 
Magistrate’s judgment is open to consideral)le comment, and we shall revert 
to the subject when the reference to the higher tribunal is finally disposed of. 
The Prekshak writes:—Mr. Maconochie has made an affected display of 
impartiality by stating in his judgment in the case against the Bdrsi pleaders 
that there was no connection between the prosecutions and the Municipal 
affairs at Barsi. But anyone who glances at the judgment will be convinced 
that this display is false. If Mr. Maconochie really wanted to act impartially 
in the matter, he ought to have transferred the case to some other Magistrate. 
But instead of doing so, he inquired into it himself and thus gave undue 
importance to it. ‘There are a number of other mean and spiteful remarks in 
the Judgment. We will deal with these when the result of the revision of the 
case by the High Court is known. The Hindu Punch writing on the subject 
makes sarcastic comments on the alleged remark made by Mr. Maconochie 
in his judgment that native witnesses are in the habit of telling falsehoods for 
saving from punishment those whom they look upon as their leaders, | 


26. “It seems that a good number of the King’s coins, which are cur- 
rent in Ahmedabad, are counterfeit. The Police 
Alleged counterfeiting of authorities have instituted criminal proceedings against 


ce oe in Ahmed-  geveral persons found in possession of counterfeit coins, 
GujarGti Punch, (20), 2nd ‘These proceedings have created such a stir and panic 
Oct., King. cols. among the citizens of Ahmedabad that people who get 


genuine King’s coins find it difficult to have got them 
accepted in the market. Many of the petty traders have made it a point 
to refuse any coin bearing the King’s head and insist upon receiving 
the Queen’s cvin in all their transactions. We hope the non-acceptance of 
the King’s coin by any person will not be construed as an insult to the King 
or a mark of disrespect and disloyalty to the Imperial throne. We are tempted 
to make this remark because the political atmosphere of India is nowadays 
filled with or rather supposed to be filled with deep-seated disloyalty and 
sedition, Many a transaction is rendered difficult in consequence of this 
boycotting of the King’s coin by these traders. We hope the authorities will 
enlighten the public on the poits of difference between a genuine and a counter- 
feit King’s coin, with a view to enable them to distinguish between the two 
coins and to carry on their business transactions with ease. We are afraid the 
interference of the Police authorities with the cash balances of respectable 
s hroffs will lead to a general strike and suspension of business,”’ 


27. ‘*The grain merchants, cloth merchants, grocers, sweetmeat-sellers 
and other traders at Ahmedabad have gone on strike 
Strike of tradesmen in because the local Police are arresting merchants 
Ahmedabad on account of the found in possession of counterfeit rupees. We do 
arrest by the Police of several : 
persons found in passession Ot think that all these traders have all of a sudden 
of counterfeit coins. conspired to carry on an illicit traffic in false 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 7th coins, It is rather hard to believe that they have 
a an Socage Fate ev taken this extreme step of suspending business without 
man (86), 7th Oct. receiving unduly harsh treatment from the Police 
authorities. ‘The Police are certainly within their 
‘Nights in arresting anybody they like when found in possession of counterfeit 


coins, butit cannot be overlooked that innocent men are often liable to come 
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in possession of false coins through no fault of theirs, If the Ahmedabad Police 
now find the local market flooded with false coins the fault surely lies more with 
them than with the poor traders. How could such a large number of false coins 
have come into circulation if the Police had all along been sufficiently vigilant ? 
Where and by whom were they manufactured ? | These are the questions that 
the Police must answer before taking hold of everybody who is in possession 
of a false coin and molesting him, The Police of the place had better detect 
the source of the mischief before carrying on an indiscriminate campaign 
against those who are possibly as innocent as any member of their own force.”? 
[The LHitechchhu remarks that the present panic would greatly subside if the 
Police were to assure the public that persons found in possession of counterfeit 
coins would not be proceeded against, and that the value of such coins would 
be refunded to them after the conclusion of the case now pending in the 
Sessions Court. It adds that if the Police were to act as suggested above, many 
people would willingly come forward to assist the Police in detecting and 
getting possession of all false coins which are in circulation in the city. A 
special correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn, writing tothe paper on the 7th 
instant, reports that the strike has come to an end, the District Superintendent 
of Police having sent for some prominent bankers and tradesmen and explained 
to them how to distinguish between the genuine and the counterfeit coin. 
The correspondent says that the shops have now been opened, but that no 
money transactions are likely to be carried on in the city unless the authorities 
issue a notification explaining the precise difference between the two coins for 
the guidance of the public. 


28. The Postal Department in India has reduced the rates of foreign 
A request to the Postal Postage, but we regret to find that it has not yet made 
Department in India to @ corresponding reduction in the rates of inland 
reduce the rates of inland postage. ‘This is unfair to the natives of this country, 
postage. © especially in view of the steady increase that has of 
Vyapart (151), 2nd Oct. data taken place in the number of inland letters 
passing through the post and the consequent augmentation of the postal 
revenue, We can illustrate our remarks by statistics. The number of inland 
letters which passed through the post in 1887-88 was 267 lakhs; in 1902-1903 
it doubled itself, This increase does not take account of post-cards, the increase 
in which was even more remarkable. The number of newspapers passing 
through the inland post was trebled during the same period, while the num- 
ber of book packets increased fivefold. In view of this enormous inerease 
in the post office receipts we think the native public would be justified in 
demanding that the minimum postage on inland letters and on book packets 
should be reduced from half to a quarter of an anna, and that the price of 
post-cards be reduced from one pice to a pie in the case of small cards and a 
half-pice in the case of cards of larger size, 


29, ‘ When Sir Evan James, Mr. Giles and even Mr. Cumine left Sind 
in succession, the Muhammadans, who can never 
bia woliny Sa: segmed: to: the forget the names of these noble men, thought that 
employment of Muhamma- the fates were against them, and they were in anxious 
dans in the public service in suspense as to what kind of ruler they would get. 
Sind. But God be thanked that the Honourable Mr, Muir- 
Meds, (49), 24th Sept, Mackenzie, on whom their mantle has fallen, is equal 

to any of them in his love of justice and zeal for the 
public good, Though Mr, Muir-Mackenzieis apparently a stranger here the far- 
sighted and self-possessed manner in which he is administering the province 
shows that he was already well-acquainted with its affairs and had grasped the 
real situation. It seems that as Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government he 
had devoted much attention toSind. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has seen the justice of 
giving to each section of the population its proper share in Government service. 
¥or this every justice-loving community is grateful to him.......... _ The policy 
of the Honourable Mr, Muir-Mackenzie is indicative of penetration of mind. 
It is well for the population as well as for Government that in a backward 
part of the country like Sind there should be officers like Mr. Muir-Mackenzie. 
lt is necessary for the permanency of British rule that the Muhammadans, 
who form the great bulk of the population in Sind and who bear all tke heat 
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and burden of the day and are the real helpers of the Government, should be 
given their right8 and should be properly represented in public offices, so. that 
their general interests may not suffer. An officer who makes Government 
loved in this way is a true friend of the State,”’ 


30. "Weare glad that a Hindu Association has been formed in Sind, but 
we cannot accord to it a whole-hearted —s in view 
Establishment of a Hin- of the fact that it is only sectional, On the other 


da Association in Bind. hand, we cannot disguise the fact that th 
; , guise the fact that the organisers 
apt Ohronicle (8), 2nd oom to have been in a sense compelled, in self-defence, 


to start such an Association. The Commissioner’s 
attitude in unduly advancing the Muhammadans without any regard for 
fairness and equity requires an emphatic and immediate protest, his pro- 
Muhammadan tendency needs to be checkmated, and his own inclination, if he 
has any, towards the Islamic faith to be kept within reasonable bounds. It is 
necessary, however, that the restricted scope of work which the Association has 
laid before itself should in course of time be expanded. The local grievances 
under which the Hindus are labouring during the present regime of the reaction- 
ary Commissioner in Sind may first be redressed by proper representations, and 
it may then be prudent to work the Association on the lines of the Sind Sabha 
as a feeder to the all-India movement—the National Congress; otherwise, in our 
opinion, the gulf that separates the Hindus from the Muhammadans in Sind will 
soon be widened and common interests will altogether be lost sight of in party 
squabbles. ‘This state of things is far from desirable as tending to a divergence 
of interests among the different communities of the province and as furthering 
the ‘ Divide-and-rule ’ policy of Government.”’ 


31, ‘The Hindu papers have raised an outcry over the judgment delivered 
me by Kazi Ahmed in a certain case. They act asif they 
Pierce rion: of an alloga- had sighted some game at which arrows can be freely 
y certain Hindu ie 
organs against a Muhamma- ischarged....... This hue and cry was first raised by 
dan Magistrate in Sind. the Khair-Khdh, I1t wrote: ‘It is reported that a 
_Al-Hag (49), 24th Sept, Muhammadan woman, who was the Magistrate's 
amg Some matd-servant, was going her way when by accident a 
Bania who was riding a donkey collided with her. The woman filed a 
os before her master, t.e., the above Magistrate, who for this trifling 
incident gave the Bania ten days’ imprisonment, and we hear that in his 
judgment he has written that because the man is a Hindu he gets imprisonment, 
but if he were « Muhammadan he would have been only fined.’ This was a 
convenient handle for the Hindu papers to say all sorts of things in order to 
compass the ruin of the Muhammadan Magistrate. After a thorough in- 
quiry we are able to declare that the Khuir-Khdh’s story is entirely false 
and was published through malice towards the Muhammadan Magistrate and 
with a view to please the Hindu panchayat and the accused’s pleader, to 
save the accused from punishment and also to mislead the Appellate Court, in 
which attempt it seems to have partially succeeded. As a matter of fact the 
woman is not the Magistrate’s servant, nor has the Magistrate written in his 
judgment that if the accused were a Muhammadan he would have been only 
fined. Now think of the audacity of a paper which comments beforehand on a 
sub-judice case, saying that the accused committed no offence, but only accident- 
ally collided with the woman and that it was a ‘ trifling incident’, Such conduct 
is against the law. The false statements and comments of the Khair-Khdéh could. 
not have failed to influence the District Magistrate, especially when the pleader 
for the accused put ina similar statement and filed affidavits in support of it. It 
is clear that the cause of the accused was pleaded not only by his pleader, but by 
the papers also, and both have done him equal service, ‘hat the accused got off 
on appeal does not affect us in the least, We only desire to show how cleverly 
the Hindu papers gain their purposes and bring about the downfall of a 
Muhammadan. ‘The words in the Magistrate's judgment are: ‘The accused 
isa Bania, A fine will not have such a deterrent effect as imprisonment - 
will, which will also be an example to others.’ Do these words betray animus ? 
It is patent that a fine can have effect only on a poor man, but a man who has 
plenty of money, and that again not of his own earning but of his father, will 
not be at all affected by a fine. It will not induce him to mend his ways. 
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A young man, who in the heat of youth has twice before acted wrongly and 
has been fined without any improvement taking place in his conduct, would 
not care if he was fined fora third time, especially when the fine is not paid 
by himself, but by his father. Under such circumstances where is the room for 
imputing fanatical motives and racial prejudice to the Magistrate in imprison- 
ing the accused......... What the Magistrate did was in good faith and 
according to the law. ‘There is not the least room for assuming bad faith on 
his part, but if our Hindu brethren will make asnake of a rope and utter 
falsehoods and prejudice the officials, let them do it; let the officials be misled 
and ruin the Muhammadans. What can we do? Who else can we count 
upon to help us except the European officials? We are confident that 
Mr. Rieu, who isa very far-sighted and just officer, will not be deceived by 
the crafty flattery of the Hindu papers or even by the affidavits before him and 
ruin the poor Muhammadan Magistrate, but will conduct the inquiry which 
he has promised in his judgment either personally or through a Kuropean 
officer.”’ | 


382. Karachi has at present become a haunt of budmashes who are a 
terror to its inhabitants. The local Police, we regret 
Budmashes in Karéchi. to say, betray stolid indifference in bringing these 
P a A sterggy vod (80), budmashes within the clutches of the law. Often- 
5th Oot ™ ’ times when the Jbudmashes create a disturbance, the 
policomen on the spot do not bestir themselves to 
put it down, but look upon the scene as silent spactators. ‘Chis sort of thing 
happened last Sunday at the fair at Ramasar when two Sindhis fell out and 
actually came to blows, The higher officers of the Police should impress upon 
their subordinates the necessity of protecting respectable people from harass- 
ment at the hands of budmashes. [‘The Praja Mitra reports a similar grievance. 
It particularly complains of the want of vigilance shown by the Police in 
checking the activity of budmashes at night-time near the Municipal workshop 
in Ranchhod Lane. | 


Education. 


83. ‘The Honourable Mr. Giles continues to be a sceptic as to the prac- 
, ticability of compulsory primary education in this 
The Honourable Mr. HE. country. Last Saturday he told his hearers, at the 
Giles on the subject of com- : : ; — io 
pulsory education at the Poor Boys’ Seminary, that compulsory education is 
Poor Boys’ Sominary. not likely to be suitable to the requirements of the 
Jéam-e-Jamshed (23), 4th country,’ but he was apparently in favour of private 
On, a enterprise doing what it could in that direction. 
This is not the occasion to whine at the policy which the Government has been 
pursuing in regard to popular education; but apropos ot Mr. Giles’ remarks, 
we cannot help reiterating that the British Government expects too much 
when it thinks that ina country like India private enterprise could be made 
to perform what is obviously the duty of the State. here should no doubt 
be private co-operation, but it is impossible to expect that private enterprise 
would any day be able to relieve the State of its obligation in this matter.” 


34. We confess to a sense of keen disappointment at the views expressed 
by the Honourable Mr. Giles in his presidential address 
__ Bombay Bamdshér (62), ot the Poor Boys’ rg on the subject of free 
a Set rimary education in Bombay. Mr. Giles doubts if 
free primary schools will attract a sufficient number of pupils, and he fears 
that an additional Police force wil] have to be maintained to compel parents 
to send their children to the schools. We think these apprehensions are 
absolutely ill founded. ‘The same objections had been urged against compulsory 
primary education when it was first introduced in England, and yet as everybody 
knows the experiment has proved a remarkable success there. We can assure 
Mr. Giles that the poor classes of the people in Bombay refrain from sending 
their children to school, solely on account of their poverty and not on account 
of their indifference to primary education. If the experiment is introduced 
in Bombay, we have every confidence that it would be as successful ag it 


has proved in England. 
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35, ‘* A Conference of Marathi scholars, official and non-official, assembled 

Coes ee here the day before yesterday under the | aie opnch of 
scholare held at Poona to t- Covernton to discuss the proposed changes in 
discuss the proposed changes Marathi orthography. We understand that nothing 
in Marathi orthography. was finally decided upon at the meeting, as the final 
Mahratta (10), 2nd Oct decision in the matter rests solely with Mr. Giles, 
Andtan Spectator (6), 8th Oct. T)ivoctor of Public Instruction. The discussion at the 
Conference was carried on in a dispassionate spirit and reflected great credit on 
all parties concerned, There was, however, a tough fight on some contested 
oints. It arose out of tho desire of some reforming enthusiasts to bring 
Marathi orthography more in conformity with popular pronunciations than is 
the case at present. Some of the proposed reforms—innovations would, in our 
opinion, be a better word—were of a revolutionary character and would change 


Marathi words beyond all recognition, for instance, such words as ft, Ald ald, 
&¢c., are proposed to be spelt with a long g at the end. The party of reform 


carried this point by a majority. Weare certainly astonished to see a Sans- 
kritist and philologist of the type of the venerable Dr, Bhandarkar vote in 
favour of such a change which makes a wide departure from the recognised 
Sanskrit endings, With regard to the penultimate short vowel in such words 


as qo, ay, &c., it was wisely decided that it should be retained. Sanskrit 
words with consonantal endings, such as fagia, wimatg, &c., are proposed to 
be written as if they ended in the vowel 4. Some other minor points were also. 


discussed and settled.......... It is, however, passing strange that such points 
should be decided once for all by a small official committee, and that their 
recommendations should be finally adopted by the Educational Department in 
the new Vernacular Series. The question properly speaking ought to have 
been referred to a number of independent Marathi scholars and not left to the 
sole consideration of official big-wigs. The progress of a language is a subject 
in which the entire community is interested. We know that many well-known 
scholars have of their own accord given the benefit of their advice to the Book 
Committee. But many others, who would have thrown a flood of light on 
many of the contested points, have not been consulted owing to their retired 
habits. Before the Director of Public Instruction decides upon the final course 
to be taken, we hope the recommendations of the Committee will be subjected 
to the scrutiny of recognised Marathi and Sanskrit scholars, and that no change 
will be introduced which will break off historic continuity and cut off Marathi 
words from their Sanskrit source, At least, where, as in the case of the change 


from short g to long %, an orthographical peculiarity has been well established 


by usage, it is eminently desirable that the status quo should be maintained 
unless a strong case has been made out for a departure from the existing 
practice,” |The Indian Spectator writes :—“ One of the reforms proposed by 
the Book Committee consists in lengthening the terminal vowels in Sanskrit 
nouns not indeclinable—like kavi, mati, guru, dhenu, &c. It is clear that there 
was strong opposition to the innovation. The question is not to be settled by © 
mere majorities. Orthography in all languages is generally conservative, and 
a change can only be justified when there is an overwhelming majority in 
its favour. Even a bye-law of a joint stock company cannot be altered when 
12 share-holders are in favour of the alteration and 8 are opposed. We. 
should think from the result of the voting at the special Conference that the 
time is not ripe for a change and that the proposal had best be dropped for 
the present.’’ : 


36. The Vernacular Text-Books ae Committee is about to introduce 

; a new system of teaching the Marathi alphabet as 
Eesaré (123), 4th Oct. it sceaidie the present nts oll to be cmaleniad and 
unsuitable, According to this new mode, the pupils will be taught to write the 
letters of the alphabet in the order of the simplicity of their forms, com- 
mencing with the simplest forms and gradually rising to more complicated ones. 
We do not know who first suggested this innovation, but if the Educational 
Department have made up their minds to enforce it, our people should make every 
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possible effort to defeat their purpose, The proposed system seems to have been 
devised by somebody who is totally ignorant of scientific methods and of 
grammar. Simplicity is not the only consideration to be kept in view in 
teaching the alphabet. The Marathi alphabet which is the same as 
the Sanskrit has been so perfected by the ancient grammarians that 
even European scholars have been struck with its symmetry and com. 
pleteness, as contrasted with the,unscientific and haphazard arrangement of 
letters in their own alphabet. Such being the case, to abandon our old 
system in favour of the new-fangled one only for the sake of the fetish of sim- 
plicity is, in our opinion, altogether unscientific, senseless and deserving of 
reprobation. Ifthe Educational Department intend to teach the alphabet 
to their pupils according to the new method, leaving them to learn the 
scientific arrangement when they come to learn grammar, then it must be said 
that their procedure smacks of civilized barbarism. ‘The present being an age 
of science, our old system of alphabet, which is acknowledged to be scientific 
on all hands, ought to be retained. If, however, Government would force the 
new ge upon us, we shail be obliged to tight against it tooth and nail for 
the sake of our children’s welfare. It is rash and foolish on the part of a 
few members of the committee with no pretensions to learning to propose to 
murder our alphabet with the sanction of the Educational Department. We 
have been accustomed to our scientific alphabet from time immemorial 
and we would earnestly request the Book Committee to abandon the proposed 
innovation. It may be followed in the case of incorrigible blockheads, but 
that should be the exception, and not the rule. We are convinced that if a 
reference were to be made to the Western savants iu the matter, they would 
side with us. We would, therefore, request the Committee not to persist in their 
proposal, otherwise Government will have to be moved in the matter. In 
the meantime the public should send representations to the Director of Public 
Tustruction strongly protesting against the proposed change. ‘The Educational 
Department should bear in mind that it has not been organised to spoil our 
language, and that it need not persist in the present matter as it is entirely 
non-political. 


Municipalities. 


37. The sixth Annual Report of the operations of the City Improvement 
Trust is as discouraging as any of its predecessors. 
Report of the operations of Tt shows that nothing substantial was achieved 
ie Wag improvement ~ during the year by the Trust either in the direction of 
"oe pry t (62), carrying out improvements or of providing suitable 
4th Oct. house accommodation for the poor. We do not make 
light of the stupendous difficulties with which the 
Trust is confronted, but we cannot help thinking that it would be hopeless for 
that body to accomplish the objects for which it was brought into being, unless it 
materially quickens its pace of work. During the year under report the Trust 
tinkered scheme No, 2, but as the Corporation have not approved of the alter- 
ations proposed in it, a deadlock has been created, and its execution has been 
delayed sime die. ‘The Board has prepared plans for erecting residential 
uarters for the Police and has raised a new loan of sixty lakhs, the greater part 
of which will be devoted to this purpose. In giving precedence to this project over 
other much-needed improvements, the Trust las acted more like a Government 
department than an independent body created solely in the public interest. 
The Trust’s operations in regard to the acquisition of properties were equally 
unsatisfactory, and marked by dilatoriness. But the most gruesome tale 
disclosed by the report is that in regard to the provision of suitable dwelling 
accommodation for the poor. The Board has been able to provide accommoda- 
tion for only 6,000 persons, whereas its operations are known to have displaced 
no less than a hundred thousand people. ‘he opening up of the northern 
arts of the town, so as to relieve the congestion in densely crowded localities, 
as not yet been taken in hand. The timo seems to have now arrived for the 
Government to compel the Trust to change its dilatory methods and to set about 


its work in a more earnest and practical spirit. | 
von 1414—8 
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38. “ We understand that the Municipal authorities of Ddkore (Kaira 
Cekialeint. diate the District) have for some time past been exacting one 
pilgrim-tax at Dakore. anna from every Hindu pilgrim each time he or she 
Praja Bandhu (27), 2nd enters the Municipal limits from outside between the 
Oct.» Eng. cols.; The Coro. 9th day of the bright half and the 1st day of the dark 
eg gee: Nag (17), 6th half of every Hindu month. We are fully aware that 
ri Cae the imposition of a tax on pilgrims resorting toa shrine 
within the limits of either a city or atown Municipality is quite in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 59 of the District Municipal Act, but the action of the 
authorities at Dikorein levying the tax each time a pilgrim enters the Municipal 
limits is, in our humble opinion, unconstitutional and illegal.......... The 
practice of the authorities at Daékore is all the more objectionable, inasmuch 
as it means a heavy burden on the pilgrims, many of whom are persons of slender 
resources. We, therefore, invite the attention of Mr. Hudson, Collector of 
Kaira, to this matter and hope that he will be pleased to take such steps as he 
may deem proper with the object of removing this grievance of the pilgrims.’ 
{The Coronation Advertiser writes :— We endorse the views of the Praja 
Bandhu in connection with the pilgrim-tax at Dakore. The tax once paid 
by a pilgrim must exempt him from any further charge during the period of 
his pilgrimage, no matter if he passes and re-passes the Municipal limits during 
the interval. <A pilgrim might be residing at ld&kore and may have to go to 
make some enquiries at the station about his luggage or a friend. It is not 
fair that he should be taxed again while re-entering the Municipal limits. It 
is the duty of the Receiver of Dékore to make a representation to the Collector 
of Kaira on the subject. ’’} 


Native States. 
39, ‘The seed of mischief sown some months since by His Highness the 


Aga Khan is beginning to bear most unpleasant 
Native Princesand Imperial fruit. It is said that a circular has gone round the 


- 5 areal Hind (24), 2nd Native States asking them to contribute their 
Oct., Eng. cols. share, say, ten per cent. of their revenue, towards 


Imperial Defence. With what feelings the Feuda- 
tories have received this unpleasant invitation, we cannot say. Neither is it 
necessary to inquire into them. Wecan easily gauge those feelings in view 
of the flagrant injustice of thedemand. We have said before, and we say 
it again, that were the true history investigated of the fiduciary relations of the 
Native States with Government, and the obligations or liabilities in one form 
or another which they are called upon to discharge, it would be discovered that 
almost each and all have been giving their fair quota towards the so-called 
‘Imperial’ defences. When the Imperial Corps question was first mooted by the 
late Lord Dufferin, we were the first to scent from afar the evil consequences of 
that innocent-looking step. It was the beginning of a new era of levying fresh 
tribute by the paramount Power, always in want of the eternal pence. ‘That 
tribute originally took its rise most insidiously. It was levied under a mask, 
Lord Curzon has boldly torn the mask, and we now plainly see what the 


' Imperial Service Corps means and what its corollary is to be very so00n.......... 


‘Colleagues and partners of the Empire’—that was the high-sounding but 
significant phrase in which the Princes assembled at the Delhi tamasha 
were addressed, Poor Princes! ‘They have only now begun to realise what 
kind of partnership they were asked to enter upon and what are the 
onerous liabilities they have to incur as partners. ‘lhe sugar is now taken 
off the partnership confectionery, and they find that its contents taste like the 
Dead Sea apple—all bitter and ashes.......... No wonder that even the friendly 
critic of Government—a panegyrist in reality—in the columns of the Times 
is alarmed at the dismal prospect awaiting Native Princes under the new policy. 
‘The Chief brings with him his valued and immemorial privileges, and these 
must not be curtailed. NoChief should We brought into partnership unless he 
desires admission greatly and spontaneously.’ But who is unaware of the 
secret wire-pulling of the Political Agents in obedience to orders of the Foreign 
Office to coerce the Chief into a frame of resigned submission? ‘There is hung 
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over his head the sword of Damocles, Refusal to obey what is virtually the 
inexorable command of the predominant partner is to dig his own grave 
and pave the way for the absorption of his State, It may not be annexation. 
That is a hateful and odious word. They now substitute for it a more euphe- 
mistic shibboleth, ‘They call it a Government of Regency in which the Regent 
and his Native Council reign, while the Political Agent rules. To talk, therefore, 
of spontaneity on the part of the Chief is to talk romance. Are we not awafe 
of the ‘enthusiasm’ and ‘spontaneity’ with which Chief after Chief and 
Prince after Prince came forward to offer to Lord Dufferin his military service 
by way cf troops—a cavalry squadron by one and a camel corps by another; 
mountain battery by a third, and a contingent of infantry by a fourth; a 
transport corps by a fifth and soon! But who has ever believed in the 
spontaneity of these offers? The poor Chiefs were simply obliged to be ~ 
hypocrites and say in public that their offers were spontaneous, while they 
knew in their heart of hearts that the very reverse was the case. It is 
in this way that they are always making two histories in India—the 
one for Parliament and the ignorant public, the other for the Inner 
Junta. It is traditional. It began with the East India Company and 
none inveizhed against its immorality more than John Bright....... ee 
a& serious question whether, having regard to the contribution which Chiefs 
under existing treaties make in one form or another towards Imperial defences, 
the new demand made on them is at all justifiable? And is it right that 
Chiefs enjoying independent sovereignty should be coerced into the scheme ?...... 
The morality of the measure is of an extremely doubtful character, if not 
wholly opposed to all sense of ethics. It looks very plausible to talk of 
homogeneity, common interests and common defence. But when closely looked 
into, specially in the light of past events and the past relations of the Government 
with Native States, all these plausible and euphemistic phrases resolve themselves 
only into one word—autocracy......... Again, a partnership with indefinite 
liabilities is a most dangerous one. In our opinion this proposal for a 
contribution of ten per cent. of net revenue for Imperial defence purposes spells 
the end of Native States. A few years more and they will almost all become 
bankrupts, They will have to depend on the ‘ good-will’ and ‘generosity’ of 
the senior and predominant power to save them. And when the time comes, 
Heaven only knows whether they will survive or go their way to eternity. ‘This 
is the significance we attach to this new Viceregal screw applied to the Native 
States,” 


40. The Native Princes of India have verily fallen uponevil times. They 
are subjected to much ill-treatment and are even denied 
_ Alleged irregular procedure the justice thatis meted out to the commonest British 
in the trial of @ Native gubject. Recently Simburai, Chief of the hill States of 
po pra eg 5° Khashi and Jiatia, was arrested on a charge of murder 
Vywperi (157), 2nd Oct. and tried like an ordinary criminal before a Special 
Commissioner in Assam. He was not even given the 
benefit of a trial by jury and was sentenced by the Special Commissioner to death, 
The Chief Commissioner of Assam commuted this sentence to one of transporta- 
tion for life. The Chief has appealed for redress to the Government of India, and 
we hope the latter will not fail to render him justice. He is an independent ruler 
and has been installed on his gadi in virtue of an Imperial sanad investing him 
with civil and criminal powers. ‘This should entitle him to trial by a higher 
and more independent tribunal. If found guilty, ho should not be punished 
like a common accused, but st the most should be removed from his gad 
and deported as a State prisoner. The procedure adopted in his trial is open 
to grave objection, inasmuch as it strikes a blow at the prestige and dignity of 
Native Chiefs. Is it not an irony of fate that Native Chiefs under the British 
rule should be sentenced to transportation for life and even to death P 


41. ‘Lord Lamington’s visit to Kolhdpur, the first he has paid to any 
Native State after his arrival in Bombay, appears to 

Lord Lamington at Kolhé- have given him an opportunity to see many things 
por and the progress of edu- that might be said to do credit to a native admini- 
ee eh gt, stration. But nothing that he saw could have 
Oct., Eng. cols, —-- impressed him more favourably than the various 


educational institutions in the State. Kolhdpur has 
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done exceptionally well in the matter of education, primary, secondary and 
higher, as well as industrial and technical, and the high praise that Lord 
Lamington pronounced on the various institutions visited by him shows 
that His Excellency was most favourably struck with the efforts of His 
Highness the Maharaja and his Divan to further the intellectual and material 
— of all classes of the population.......... The educational activity of 

olh4pur must have anyhow convinced him that education cannot only thrive 
and prosper without the swaddling clothes of European State control, but 
that native agency is well able to provide for and efficiently manage the 
education of the people.” | 


42. In view of the approaching distress His Highness the Gaekwar has 
Disapgevenlot the propo. abandoned his proposed visit to Kurope, but intends 
sed visit of His Highness the instead to go for a change of air to Darjecling. We 
Gaekwar of Baroda to Darjee- do not think the change in His Highness’ plan makes 


ling. — ¥ — any appreciable difference either for better or worse 
ae we ey ee subjects. It is deplorable that His Highness 


should persist in his determination to leave his 
territory at such a crisis, especially as chaos and confusion are rampant in all 
departments of the administration, The presence of His Highness in the State 
and his active attention to its affairs are urgently needed at the present 
juncture, if the administration is to be placed on a better footing. His Highness 
has had enough of pleasure trips to Europe and hilly stations in India, and he 
had now better remain in his own territory and watch the interests of his 
subjects, 


43. ‘* We have from time to time ventilated in these columns the vari- 
ous grievances from which the subjects of the Baroda 
Alleged grievances of the State have suffered. ‘The grievances of the rayats have, 
— of the Baroda State, however, accumulated at present to such an extent 
ree Fattehsinh Gazette , ‘ 
(87), 2nd Oct., Eng, cols. that we wish to present them before the responsible 
authorities in a series of articles in successive issues of 
this paper. With a man like Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt at the helm of affairs, 
we have not the least doubt that our criticisms will be duly considered.......... 
The greatest and most urgent reform which needs to be undertaken in 
this State is in connection with the Land Revenue administration, The 
land assessment is excessive in all the four districts. It is heavier than 
that levied in similarly circumstanced districts in British territory. The 
methods which are employed in recovering the land revenue are also objection- 
able. Reforms are also needed in the Executive, Judicial, Police, Educational 
and other Departments. The Judicial Department of this State is notorious 
for its tardiness in disposing of cases, It is no exaggeration to say that 
cases in British India, which are carried even to the Privy Council, are disposed 
of in much shorter time than some cases here take before being finally 
disposed of by the Huzur Judicial Court, Inefficient as the British Police is, 
the Police of this State is much more so. The Educational Department of this 
State is the one department in respect of which the State can rightly claim 
equality with the administration in British India; still there have of late 
crept into its management some serious defects which threaten to impair its 
efficiency. The excessive customs charges, the newly levied income-tax and 
the anomalous water and jajaru taxes in Baroda are grievances about which 
the public mind has been much agitated of late, and the responsible authorities ° 
should grapple with the questions as early as possible. There are many more 
grievances which we do not mention here, but whick we will deal with later on. 
We have been extremely gratitied to learn that His Highness the Maharaja 
has been pleased to reduce by 50 per cent. the customs duties in the Kadi and © 
Baroda Divisions of this raj........ .» We hope His Highness will see his way 
to extending the concession to the other districts also.’’ 


44, ‘The leading members of the Jain community having submitted an 

_. appeal to the Government of Bombay against the 

' Ri) Pad okey and the Péli- decision of the Agent to the Governor jn the matter of 
Kéthiéwér Times (9), 6th their dispute with the Péliténa Darbar, the Government 
Oct.; Jain (71), 2nd Oct. had directed the Agent to the Governor to call depu- 
FRECHE RCE IN tations of both the parties and to cffect an amicable 
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settlement between them as far as possible. The Agent, thereupon, invited both 
the parties yesterday at his bungalow, where the matter was fully discussed. No 
settlement has, however, been brought about between the two parties. We may 
state here that the previous decision of the Agent to the Governor showed that 
His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Pdliténa had not entered any of the Jain 
temples, but that he had simply gone into the toonks with shoes on; that this act 
of His Highness was quite a bond fide one and in no way calculated to wound 
the religious feelings of the Jains, as is manifest from Captain}FitzGerald’s order 
passed in 1880. The Agent had also stated in his decision that Pdliténa being 
a Second Class State, the Darbar should, of its own accord, issue a notification 
enjoining every one not to wound the religious feelings of the Jains. In 
response fo this requisition of the Agent, His Highness the Thakor Saheb had. 
issued a notification, to which we have already referred, stating that due 
respect should be shown to the religious feelings of the Jains, and that no one 
should enter not only the temples, but also the toonks, with shoes on, This 
notification, the Jains contended in their discussion before the Agent yesterday, 
should be issued by the Agency. To this the State representatives strongly 
objected, as the course suggested militated against the established jurisdiction of 
the State. They, therefore, wished to reserve to the Darbar the right of issuing 
the notification and in support of their view argued that Europeans were 
allowed to enter the toonks of the temples at Delwdda on the Abu 
with boots on and that if they had to go inside the temples they were 
required to cover their boots with canvass shoes specially supplied. But 
the representatives of the Jains expressed themselves unable to abide by this 
statement of the opposite party, as they believel that the said notification 
was in no way binding on the Thakor Saheb himself and his family members. 
Consequently the amicable settlement that was desired by Government could 
not be effected.” [Commenting on the above, the Jain remarks:—It is to the 
interest of the Thakor of Pdlitana to come to an amicable understanding with 
the Jains. But the Thakor Saheb appears to be in the leading-strings of 
certain low-class people who from interested. motives are throwing hitches in 
the way of an amicable settlement between the two parties. It behoves him to 
sever his connection with such persons and take an independent line of action. 
Elsewhere a correspondent of the Jain makes bitter complaints about the 
ill-treatment of the Jain pilgrims by the Thakor of P4litana, and makes a 
fervent appeal to the Jains to approach Government for the redress of their 


grievances. | 


45. A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwar News :—‘ It can hardly be 
said, as you seem to suppose, that Gopaldas accepted 

ASzirs in Cuntgnds. the gift of Rs. 15,000 without the knowledge and 

op Edtnidwdr News (25), "st consent of his brother Mr. Bechardas, the Divan, since 
i iehacigsree I hear that over and above the Rs. 5,000’ which 
Mr. Bechardas accepted for posag, he is said to have accepted the following sums 
from the Nawab Saheb:—To perform funeral ceremonies for his mother, 
Rs. 3,500 in two instalments of Rs, 2,000 and Rs, 1,500; on the occasion of mar- 
riage ceremonies in his family, Rs. 3,500 ; sale of a turn-out, Rs. 1,650. These 
with Rs. 5,000 for the dress of honour and Rs. 15,000 to Mr. Gopaldas make up 
a total of nearly Rs. 30,000. If the Divan has not accepted the above sums I 
shall certainly be glad to have my statement contradicted. The Divan’s 
conduct in the matter is objectionable on principle. If he and his brother 
pocket publicly what the Nawab Saheb gives them, what would not the atten- 
~ dants and other officials do privately to fleece the Nawab? Are the revenues 
of Jundégadh State to be thus squandered upon senseless gifts to persons who do 
~ not deserve them in: the least. What is the legitimate inference to be drawn 
from all this? That neither the Nawab Saheb nor his son are capable of 
exercising proper discretion in administrative matters. Sherjumakhanji has 
hardly fulfilled the expectations formed of him when he was placed under 
European guardianship, because of his home influences and his not quite whole- 
some surroundings. I trust Major Carnegy will agree with me that it is neces- 
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sary to rémove Sherjumakhanji for some time ac least: from his present 
surroundings. He might be taken to Dhérwér or to any other place which 
Government may select...... I heard only yesterday that the Nawab Saheb 
was not anxious to give Rs. 15,000: to Mr. Gopaldas, but he did so because he 
feared that otherwise Mr. Gopaldas would be displeased. His Highness having 
been informed that there were unfavourable comments in the Kdthidwar News 
regarding this gift, he sent for the paper and asked Mr. Ohhotalal to read 
it to him. He said that he had not forced Mr. Gopaldas to take the money : 
he was quite welcome to refuse it, if he liked. Mr, Chhotalal was against 
this sum being paid, and he distinctly said that the impression created thereby 
would be as unfavourable for the Nawab Saheb as for Mr. Gopaldas, but 
nobody listened to his well-judged advice. The Nawab Saheb himself regrets 
the incident very much, and it is said that it might lead to the resignation of 
_ Mr. Bechardas, Mr. Gopaldas and Mr, Chhaganlal Pandya. It is quite openly 
said here that the Nawab Saheb is anxious to appoint as Divan a strong man 
who would not play into the hands of the Nagars against whom he has conceived 
a deadly hatred, though ee ae enough he cannot do without Chhotalal and 
Amarji and their creatures. strongly recommend Government, under the 
circumstances, to depute an officer of high standing to report upon the present 
administration of Jundgadh, The State has long been administered more or 
less without a sense of responsibility, and to allow the present state of things to 
continue unchecked would prove quite disastrous to the interests of its people. 
ixdthiges In the name of the people of Junagadh I appeal to Lord Lamington 
to pay a little attention to what goes on in this remote part of the Presidency, 
and I earnestly hope that my appeal will not have been made in vain.” 


46. The recent visit to Jdmmnagar of the Agent to the Governor 
| Kathiéwar, has been the subject of various surmises 
| Affairs in Jamnagar State among the public. Much discontent is understood 
wer rei a Ir gg), 0 prevail among the subjects of Jdmnagar State 
eile (°° on account of the immense influence exercised in 
: the administration by Kumar Shri Merubha, Aide-de- 
Camp to the Jam Saheb. Itis reported that the Kumar has received: large 
sums of moncy from the Jam Saheb, and that he is also to be presented with 
an inam village and a givas. We understand that the Agency has advised the 
Jam Saheb to sever his connection with the Kumar and to carry on the 
administration with the help of an adviser selected by Government. Will not 
the State authorities place the true facts before the public so as to prevent false 
rumours to their discredit from getting abroad ? 


47, A great deal of mismanagement prevails at present in the 
administration of Chuda State. Rao Bahadur Umia- 

__ Affairs in Chnda State shankarbhai, Karbhari, exercises greater authority 
age vrwal Saméchér (74 in the State than even the aged Chief, He is in- 
Lak! h ordinately fond of flattery, and those who do not 
ander to this weakness of his have to suffer, us one 
can see from the fate of Himatlal Dayalji Vyas and of ‘Tribhowandas 
Balkrishna. Appointments in the State are filled in a most arbitrary manner, 
Mr. Motiram, who was presented with a sword by Government in recognition of 
his services in capturing the Mianas who escaped from the Petldd jail, has been 
removed from the office of Police Superintendent and transferred to the - 
Survey Department, and his place has been conferred upon one Zala 
Lakhabhai Vajabhai, who wasformerly in the State service as an ordinary 
Jamadar but was compelled some time ago to resign his post. It is reported 
that at the instigation of the karbhari a personal attendant of the Thakor 
named Rana Dipsunghji Malubhai has been unjustly convicted for alleged 
attempt to commit suicide and sentenced to undergo imprisonment for 20 days 
_ and to pay a fine of Rs, 10. We request Captain Beale, Assistant Political 


Agent, to send for the papers of the case an get justice done to the poor 
man, | 
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48. The report that Government have negatived the proposal to 
' appoint Mr. Tribhowandas Kalidas, at present 
The Divyanship of Por- Revenue Adhikari in Bh4vnagar, as Divan of Por- 


agg y= bandar is not correct, On the contrary, we are glad 
nl 7 a ~ to hear that the appointment has been sanctioned. 


It was strongly supported by the Agency. Mr. 
Tribhowandas, we are glad to understand, is an honest and capable officer and 
has varied experience of Native States administration.......... It is understood 


that on some ground or other an attempt was made lately to have the tenure 


of office of Mr. Manilal at Porbandar prolonged, but Government havin 
definitely declined to permit anything of the sort, the project fell through, an 
Mr. Manilal leaves Porbandar for good by the end of November.” 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th October 1904. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the ldst letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


’ 
D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. We hail with unstinted approval the distinction of G. C.S,I. that has 
been conferred by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
Distinction of G.©.8.I. upon Lord Ampthill, Viccroy of India. Lord Ampthill’s 
— upon His Hxcel- administration of the country during Lord Curzon’s 
ency Lord Ampthill. 
Kaisersi-Hind (24), 9th absence has given universal satisfaction to the Indians, 
Oct. His appointment to the Viceroyalty being only tempo- 
} rary, he is not expected to introduce far-reaching and 
comprehensive retorms in the administration, but it cannot be denied that 
he has acquitted himself creditably in the discharge of his arduous duties, and 
that he has made himself popular with all classes of the community, The 
honour conferred upon the Viceroy will evoke special gratification in the 
Madras residency, where his popularity is unbouxded. 


2. Somaji din Gomaji writes in the course of the third article of his 

: : serics on ‘ Self-sacrifice or Ileroism’’:—Whien one 
Pgh cage oy ania — reflects on the down-trodden condition of J apan in 
Gujurdti (19), ¥th Oct. the past one feels oneself at a loss to conceive how 
such a fallen country could have risen at all. But 

when a nation thrills with patriotism, its rise is bound to take place rapidly. 
Japan’s rise has been brought about by laws and rules of conduct similar to those 
which Solon gave to Athens or Which Lyeurgus laid down for the Spartans. 
The key- note of these laws was the subordination of individual interests to 
the public good. ‘The rise of the Greeks was meteor-like in its ephemeral 
brilliancy. Both Athens and Sparta fellin course of time because the latter-day 
Athenians and Spartans deviated from the principles of conduct which had 
guided their illustrious progenitors. Japan’s progress has been built on more solid. 
foundations and is nowhere more marked than in her educational institutions, 
which excel even similar institutions in Western countries, India, too, is prov ided 
with magnificent Universities which annually tury out hundreds of eraduates. 
Many an institution has been founded in the country for imparting instruction 
in Brahmanic lore and turns out ahost of Muahatmas who ensure their 
spiritual well-being by doing good. Rishis and sages from times immemorial 
have been exhorting the people to do likewise, but not a single University 
craduate nor a learned Brahmin oor a Rishi has come forward to 
exhort the Indians to bring about the rise of their country. Alas! Will not 
a Shankaracharya rise in the country, or for the matter cf that, even a Guru 
Govind? Has Shivaji gone for good? One Shankar is suflicient for the 
salvation of the entire world; one Shivaji for rousing India from her stupor. 
But to return to our subject. Japan awoke to a consciousness of her fallen 
condition when she saw herself surrounded on all sides by foreign vultures 
eager to devour her. Her people buried decp down in their hearts the thorough 
scorn with which they looked upon the foreign plunderers and laid schemes for 
overmatching them by sheer force of diplomacy, At first they set about the 
unification of their religion and adopted for this purpose the Buddhistic ee 

Soon afterwards new industries were latroduced into the country. Astute 

the Japanese were, they were aroused by the revolt of the Portuguese aks 
sionarics in Japan in tho 16th century and straightway puta prohibition upon 
the immigration of foreigners into their country. This step eifectively cut the 
ground from under the feet of the foreigners. The Japanese had suflicient 
insight and shrewdness to perceive that the vulture consumes the whole body 
if once allowed to settle upon any part of it, and tuat a venomous disease which 
attacks even the tip of a finger gradually poisons the whole system unless 
the rotten part is cat off in time. Lll-fated Aurangzebe! ‘The world cries 
shame upon you to-day! You swayed tho destinies of India, but never cared 
to reflect on the means by which your empire could be permanently preservad. 
When the foreigners first succeeded in obtaining a footing in Chittagong, you 
could have crushed them with the utmost ease, but you treated them with in- 
difference and concentrated yuur energies in the pursuit of your own paltry 
designs. ‘lhe foreigners, whom you had despised, have now become masters of 
India and are installed on the lmperial masnad once occupied by you, while 
the children of the soil, whom you had striven to put down, are living ina 
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state which does not differ from death. Whatever the historians might say, I, 
for one, think that you were a great fool who could not distinguish between 
friend and foe nor could perceive wherein the good of your empire lay. 
Aurangzebe! Arise for a moment from thy grave in Ahmednagar and 
behold how the foreigners, who entered Chittagong with trembling feet, have 
now firmly established their sway over the empire. But of what avail is all 
this bewailing over the past ? J must cease to lament so that I might not be kept 
back from doing my duty. As the proverb says: ‘ He who lives can at least 
fight ; but he who is slain is gone for good.’ Well then, till 50 years ago Japan 
was living ina state of happy contentment, isolated from the rest of the world, 
her tranquillity undisturbed by the encroachment of foreigners. Her slumber, 
however, was broken by Commodore Perry, who in 1854. knocked at the 
gates of Japan to obtain commercial concessions for America, [The 
writer here narrates the familiar story of how the Japanese were awe-struck at 
the sight of the foreign battleships, how they terminated their negotiations 
with Commodore Perry and how they resolved to bring Japan in line with 
the modern powers with a view to preserve their independence. He 
then proceeds to observe:—] This was the dawn of Japan’s rise. Commodore 
Perry was dismissed from her shores in peace, but the Japanese were 
stung to the quick by the thought of their backward and fallen condition, 
which was brought home to their minds with such startling suddenness. They 
were not like the Indians an idle and distracted people, prone to submit tamel 
to the blows and sneers of foreign nations. They hated a foreign yoke from their 
heart of hearts, ‘The whole nation was animated by a common sentiment 
of patriotism and love of independence, It resolved to learn the military arts 
of the West and to reform and solidify the internal government which was 
in a state of hopeless confusion and anarchy. The following proclamation 
was-sent round the length and breadth of Japan: ‘“ Awake, arise! Boldly cast 
aside your superstitions and remainfreeand happy. Cowards, such as you have 
become to-day, are liable to be oppressed; they do rot seek to remedy 
the ills with which they are tormented; even if they meet with death, they 
superstitiously attribute their fate to causes beyond their control. The country 
which was yours no longer belongs to you to-day. O ye men of noble 
descent! do you fancy that happiness is to be got in slavery P ” 


3. ‘Since the Anglo-Boer war we have noticed several demonstrations of 

| the most cordial nature between England and Portu- 

Aaeie’ eager gal which were accentuated by the visit of King 

PP esac "Edward to Portugal—the first visit of His Majesty to 
_aforeign country after his accession, And now a 

further link is to be forged in the friendly relations between these two nations by 
the proposed visit to Great Britain of the King and Queen of Portugal. On 
all these occasions Hngland has expressed her sincere gratitude for the services 
rendered to her by the Portuguese during the’ war in the Transvaal. In that 
crisis the British made use of Lourengo Marques as their own port, 
and so great was the influence exercised by them there that a Portuguese 
merchant naturalized himself as a British subject, because as such he found that 
he secured for himself greater protection. But in exchange for all the import- 
ant services rendered to Great Britain at an anxious time, what has Great Britain 
done for the Portuguese? Nothing more than make protestations of gratitude 
in grandiloquent speeches. Not that the British have refused us anything, but 
the Portuguese have not up to now asked for anything—not even for concessions 
which are most indispensable for the welfare of their foreign possessions. No other 
nation would have failed to take advantage of so favourable a moment in order 
to enter into negotiations on matters of vital interest to the Portuguese colonies, 
We need only refer to Portuguese India which is so closely linked with British 
territory. Although the Portuguese have rendered services to the British 
which can never be forgotten, yet the former enjoy no privileges in their relations 
with British India. Although the produce of all parts of British India enters . 
Goa free of customs duty, nothing from Goa can be imported into British India 
without the payment of such duty. Salt from Goa is subject to such severe 
restrictions as to make its importation into British India practically an impossi- 
bility. Our splendid liquors obtained from toddy and caju are excluded as con- 
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traband ; otherwise even with the payment of the duty at the ordinary rates, there 
would have been a large consumption of these liquors throughout India, The 
produce of Pargana cannot pass into Damaun without the British customs duties 
being paid thereon, merely because such produce passes through British territory. 
Even Portuguese coins are subject to this tax on the British frontier! And 
we, who set our foot in India before the advent of the British nation, have to 
struggle with difficulties merely because we are Portuguese citizens or 
natives of Portuguese colonies, These difficulties are constantly increasing, 
especially in the matter of our admission into the several branches of the 
public service, which we were the first to entcr and in which we served with 
distinction. For instance, in the Military Medical Service many of our 
countrymen accompanied military expeditions to distant countries, and in 
recognition of their services they were awarded medals by the British Govern- 
ment and given other tokens of appreciation. Noreover, history tells us that 
we fought side by side with the British in the great Mutiny of 1857. Further, 
we also play an important part in the commercial prosperity of British India 
and are large depositors in the banking firms of this city. In spite of all this 
and our admitted intelligence and capacity for business, our admission to the 
public service is rendered difficult merely because our nationality is Portuguese. 
Portugal could certainly obtain through her present friendly relations with Eng- 
land many concessions advantageous to Portuguose India and thereby save her 
people from ruin, and we believe that the British Government, who deal 
gencrously with all those from Goa who were already British subjects, will 
remove the difficulties we have complained of, if the Portuguese Government 
were to make a suitable representation in the matter.’ 


4 “The return journey of the Tibet Mission is as inglorious and 
om _ devoid of interest as the desultory wanderings of picnic- 
a of the Tibet Mis- hunters and globe-trotters, The Tibetans are keeping 
Mahrétta (10), 9th Oct. themselves severely aloof and may be watching the 
cradual exit of the mission as a sign of returning good 
fortune. The only heroism which the troops have to display is in climbing 
precipices and fording rivers. With regard to the treaty signed at Lhassa it 
now turns out that the Amban did not sign it, ashe did not get permission 
from the Chinese Government to do so. ‘I'he Chinese Government which is the 
suzerain of Tibet is thus not a party tothe treaty. Altogether the Tibet Mission 
is not fruitful of very momentous results and has turned out finally to be a 
wild goose chase as predicted by many people.” 
5. The Chinese draft of the Tibet treaty, as telegraphed by the Peking 
i ee correspondent of the Zimes, which has now reached 
The Tibet treaty. = this country, leaves no longer any room for doubt 
Ph esercope deste (21), 12th that the lh practically means annexation. ‘The 
occupation of the Chumbi valley is to be for threv years, 
and in the event of the indemnity bemg not paid the occupation will continue. 
Now what is the plain meaning of this? But it is not all. No Tibetan 
territory can be sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, and so 
on, If this is not annexation we should like to know what it is....... Both 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons had assured the 
country that there would be no annexation and no appointment of a British 
Resident. Well, what are the facts? Certainly there has beea no annexation, 
no, not in words, though it has taken place in deed; and there has been no 
British Resident appointed, but in place of one such LKesident we have the 
‘military occupation of a large portion of. the country for an indelinite period ! 
The fact is that never in the annals of international tergiversation has there been 
such an example of shamelessness and brazen-facedness in doing one thing and 
insisting on calling it another. ‘The same sort of thing had happened in con- 
nection with the Afghan War oi 1877....... Verily, history repeats itself, and 
never so regularly as with England’s hide-bound Lory Imperialists.” 


6. No Indian can view without extreme dismay the fulfilment of the 
prophecy made by us a year ago about the early 
conquest of ‘Tibet by the British. Have the Indians 
gained anything from the Tibet mission? If they 
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are capable of rejoicing at the sight of a sister-nation being reduced to slavery 
like themselves, then, of course, they can he said to have gained something. 
But even brutes do not tako pleasure in the sufferings of their follow-creatures, 
The English alone will be benofited by the mission, as is shown by the 
floating of many an English company for tho exploitation of Tibet. The 
provisions of the treaty, as published by the London Times, whether they have 
been really wired from Pokin as alloged, or whether they have emanated from 
the India Office or from Walmer Castle disclose the rcal object of the mission 
and will enable Lord Curzon on his return to India to establish British 
supremacy in ‘Tibet. They also furnish a fresh instance of the stato-craft of 
the British inveigling a country into acceptance of their supremacy under the 

retext of trade. It had been declared that no Resident would be appointed 
in Tibet, but by a stroke of cunning, articles 2 and 2 of the treaty provide 
for the appointment of a number of British agents at the proposed now 
trade centres in Tibet. Article 4 fetters the liberty of the Tibetans in 
the watter of import tariffs and roduces the country to a state of help- 
lessness like that under which China is even now labouring and from 
which Japan liberated herself after a struggle lasting for twenty years. 
But these stringent provisions have apparently not satisfied Lord Curzon, 
for an indemnity of half a million is to be squeezed from the Tibetans, and 
until the smount is paid and othor impossible articles of the treaty are 
complied with, the Chumhi Valley will be occupied by British troops. This 
certainly smacks of the wiles of a Marwari. Some ol the provisions of the 
treaty are of such a nature as to pave the way for the permanent occupation 
of the Valley and thus give rise to fresh peaceful missions. In short, past 
experience of British policy justifies the surmise that tho mission was but 
the thin end of the wedge for getting possession of Tibet. So far Lord 
Curzon’s tricks appear to have succeeded, but there is one difficulty in the 
final attainment of the goal, viz., the ratification of the treaty by the Chinese 
Government, which, to judge by precedents, will take a pretty long time; 
and there is, moreover, the attitude of the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan people 
to be reckoned with. ‘lhe Tibetans do now seem to be taken aback, but who 
can say that they will not take a lesson from the history of Afghanistan, and 
growing wise by experience make up their internal quarrels and raise their 
heads once more against the British. In such an attempt they will certainly 
rcecive assistance from both China and Japan, In short, though British 
power scoms to have planted its foot on Asia’s neck, time alone will show 
Whether the neck will be permanently bent under tie pressure, or whether 
it will recoil and throw off the weight, thus creating a new enemy to Huropean 
ageression in Asia. 


7. ‘About 13 native oflicers and sepoys have been selected for admission 
to the Military Division of the Indian Order of Merit 
ot ae i en acknowledgment of thoir distinguished services 
Order of Merit for serviecs 10 Tibet.....-..«. We have evinced a little too much 
in Tibet. readiness to blacken the character of men who have 


Admission of native oflicers 


_ fudian = Spectator = (6), yigked their lives in our service by holding up our 
loth Oct. ; Akhbdr-t-Soudd- | 


0 Oc hands in horror at their alleged spoliation of the 
i Sid se oles Tibetan monasteries. ‘The official eae is that they 
displayed remarkable self-restraint, and did not take anything which they 
could not claim as their legitimate share of spoil according to the approved 
usages of war. War is, indeed, not a gentle art: when in the civil admini- 
stration chaprasia, police constables, and sometimes cven educated clerks must 
have their Lakehis for every trifling servico, we can easily imagine what the 
usages of war must be. ut the ethics of war apart, we have not had reason 
to proclaim to the world any extra share of wickedness on the part of our 
sepoys and officers. We may well congratulate them on their gallantry and 
on the reward which they have earned,” [The Akhbdr-1-Souddgar warmly 
thanks Government for expressing its appreciation of the gallantry of native 


Officers during the Tibet expedition by rewarding them with admission to the 
{Indian Order of Merit. ] 
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8. “It is amusing to notice Sir M. M, Bhownageree once moro at his 

cc te . old game, Whenever indiscretion and _ selfishness 

rv  Muncherjeo Bhow- have wrought on him their own severe punishment 

naggreo scircalar letter to the ; , : : 
Indian Press on tho attitude 8¢ has whined and made enough noise to inform the - 

of the Radical party towards ignorant that Codlin is the friend of India, and 


his motion re tho expenses not Short.......... Codlin has sent a kind of circular 


"Weteet Had ob Oth lotter to tho Indian Press informing his country- 
Oct., Eng. cols. men that it was he, who, bleeding for their welfare, 


slaved for many a day at home and prepared a 
manuscript, the eloquence of which he reserved for the annua! i sh (lis- 
cussion, ‘T’his time his parable was the expenditure of the expedition to 
Tibet. Ue recited his manuscript with all the nerve and verve at his 
command before the proverbial empty Ifouse and strove his level best to 
gh the Secretary of State to desist from carrying out his resolve to saddle 
{ndia with the cost of that expedition! But the tribe of Short did not co- 
operate with him in his attempt. ‘Those ‘ mealy mouthed’ Radicals and Libe- 
rals, whom India has a liking for while discarding Sir Muncherjeo altogether, 
never came to his rescue. In substance, the Knight of Bethnal Green declares 
that India is depending on a broken reed, when she fancies that it is the tribe of 
Short who will be her salvation in the Ilouse. Asa matter of fact it is tho 
colony of Codlin, among whom he is the most ominent in virtue of his pushful 
opportunism, who ought to be considered her best friends....... We may dismiss 
the phrase § mealy mouthed’ which isapplied to the Radicals and Liberals, seeing 
that every tyro in Indian politics has by this time known that if there be any 
mealy mouthed person who has, in pursuance of his own extreme opportunism, 
played persistently to the Tory gallery and discredited himself with his own 
countrymen it is the writer of that precious cpistle which has now gone the 
round of the Indian Press.......... sir Muncherjee is the confirmed mealy 
mouthed Indian Member of Parliament, who poses as the virtuous and. straight- 
laced politician and unjustifiably attacks the Radicals and Liberals for not 
supporting him whole-heartedly. But lct that pass. The member for Bethnal 
Green had better be careful of his facts, let alone his political invective or 
irony, When he next essays to enlist India’s sympathy for himsclf, Meanwhile 
let us examine the facts, What are they? tis notice was composed of two 
parts, the first of which admitted that the expedition was justifiable and 
undertaken to improve British Indian trade, while the second sought to relieve 
India of a portion of its expenditure. Now it will be seen that the socond was 
absolutely inconsistent with the first. If you admit that the expedition was 
necessary in the interests of Indian commerce, then it naturally follows that 
India should pay the cost. Wow could you expect the Radicals and Liberals, 
who entirely repudiate the justice of the expedition, to agree to his propo- : 
sition? The Radicals and Liberals had a truer scnso of the ethical aspect 
of the question than the member for Bethnal Greon, who may, therefore, be 
said to have raised an unnecessary cloud of dust to obscure the real - issues, 
It is not surprising that he was defeated. By the first part he wanted to 
please his ‘lory patrons on the Front Bench; by the second part he wanted 
to attitudinize as an Indian fighting for India. But he seoms to have 
failed to perceive the fatal folly of the first part of his motion which really 
gave away the whole case for India! By bringing the motion he rendered the 
greatest disservice to his countrymen and once more confirmed them in their 
opinion that he is verily a mealy mouthed opportunist and that Ludia can 
never he benefited by his feigned advocacy.” 


9, “In the death of Sir William Vernon Ifarcourt Icngland has lost the 
greatest of Varliamentarians next to Mr, Gladstone. 

The late Sir William ,,..... ‘lo us Indians his death means the removal of 
Harcourt, | 19). Yth Oot the last great representative of stout and healthy 
ty ghd ( Lica liberalism, who was stubbornly opposed to that 
(24), Jth Oct. bastard Imperialism which has been gaining predomi- 
nance in Kingland for some years past. Le strenuously 

fought against every proposal for the advancement of the British flag and 


development of the Empire. He well knew that these plausible phrases were 
con 1428—{4 > 
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only meant as a cloak to hide unrighteous aggression and plunder, and he could. 
never reconcile himself to the plans and intrigues of some of the unscrupulous 
capitalists, expansionists and Imperialists, who have latterly been making such 


“loud noise in England and dominating her foreign policy.”” [The Kaiser-2-Hind 


writes :—Altogether with the death of Sir William Harcourt the old race of 
honest, sterling and chivalrous British statesmen, of whom Gladstone was the most 
towering individuality, may be saidto have become extinct. Old times have 
changed and the old order of statesmen has gone. The new century has 
opencd most dismally and ushered in anew class of men, We tremble to think 
of the neo-politicians, men filled with insane Imperialism and intoxicated with 
the lust of gold. Yes, gold is the gangrene that is at present consuming the 
British nation. It iscreating a race of capitalist slave-owners and reviving the 
worst days of Patrician slavery, which was so rampant during the rule of the 
Ceasars but which ultimately ruined Imperial Rome, | 


10, We have already reproduced in our columns tho substance of the speech 
delivered by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at the Socialist Con- 
Mr. Dadabhai WNaoroji’s gress at Amsterdam, A. representative of a French 
views on the character of journal interviewed Mr. Dadabhai on the occasion 
British rule in India. . . ; 
Kesari (183), 11th Oct. and the account given to him by Mr. Dadabhai of 
the poverty and depressed condition of the people of 
India and the oppressive character of British Indian administration has been 
published in that journal and reproduced in the issue of India received by last 
mail. Mr. Dadabhai dwelt in the course of the interview on the chief short- 
comings of British rule and its disistrous effects upon India’s economic condi- 
tion. Ife says :—-India is duly grateful to England for the benefits of education 
and other concessions conferred by her, but the disadvantages of British rule 
outweigh these benefits. At the commencement of Hngland’s connection with 
India, corruption and oppression were notoriously rampant in the country. 
These ceased in course of time, but the mischievous system of administration 
remaincd in force, and India has not ceased to suifer from its effects to this day. 
At first onlv one or two millions sterling were annually drained away from India 
to England, but this sum has now risen to 45 crores of rupees. ‘l'wenty crores 
are given away in the shape of salaries to Kuropeans. Besides the loss of 
so much wealth, which is the product of their own labour, the Indians are 
excluded from high public offices in their own land. Thus, under the present 
system, the Indians suffer the two-fold loss of wealth and of labour. Tho 
wealth drained away from India returns to the country in the shapo of foreign 
capital, which exploits the mineral and vegetable resources of India, If any 
country is subjected to such an incessant and unmerciful drain of its resources, 
it cannot fail to become impoverished and famine-stricken, India’s poverty 
is constantly on the inercase under the influence of this drain, and the country 
is also liable to recurring famines. ‘he people are treated as slaves by their 
foreign rulers, All the former invasions of India taken together have not 
resulted in anything like the havoc caused at the present day by the English in 
two or three years. The damage is all the greater because when Native rulers 
plunder the people their spvils remain in the country, and the people asa 
whole are not losers financially. But under British rule whatever is once 
wrested from India is permanently lost to her inhabitants. Macaulay was right 
when he said that the heaviest yoke is that of the foreigner. In addition 
to this drain, the British Governments treats India in a humiliating manner. 
It has not yet fulfilled its pledge to treat the Indians as British subjects without 
any distinction of caste, colour or creed. ‘The Indians are also denied the 
elementary civic rights of controlling either taxation or expenditure. The 
British system, which is one of wealth combined with terrible drain and 
political insincerity, is thus fraught with evil consequences both to England 
and India. ‘The above is the purport of what Mr. Dadabhai said to his French 
interviewer. If the British system is to benefit the Indians, the rulers must 
settle in India permanently and look upon the country as their own, If 
racial feeling or patriotism renders this course impossible, they should at 
the least try to minimise the alien character of their rule by admitting the 
Indians to a larger share in the administration. There is no other way of 
making England’s connection with India beneficial to both, ) 


* 
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11. We intend to write to-day on the subject of coal. It is our sincere 
desire to make our essay on coal as dull and uninter- 

Suggestion made by the esting as possible. We have shown it in manuscript 
ae Mind agg ig tho +0 an old Government pensioner, who is known saechilhe 
consumption of coal in India, for his moderation of views and who has been good 
Kél (118), 14th Oct. enough to give us a number of valuable instructions 

; as to how to write an absolutely dry-as-dust article in 

a newspaper. Wo were advised, for instance, to regulate the length of our 
essays by the standard of the leaders in the Times of India and to write in 
the simplest language such as is used in school books. On the subject of 
coal the gentleman recommended us to give a simple and elementary description 
of coal. He thought that would be quite enough for natives, as foreigners 
were doing the needful as regards the exploitation of coal-fields. We wish, 
however, to draw the attention of our readers to an article by the writer 
on Indian affairs in the London Zimes on the subject of coal. Some of our 
contemporarics are transported with joy to find the Zimes reserving a column 
once a week for an article on Indian affairs. It is no doubt very desir- 
able that Indian topics should be regularly discussed in the ‘Zimes, so that 
the British public may thercby come to know our grievances and be induced 
to redress them; but we must not be led away by tho mere fact that Indian 
topics are so discussed every week. Weshould primarily mark the policy under- 
lying the articlesin the Z%imes and their bearing upon the interests of our 
country. tecently the writer in the Times deplored the plight of District 
Judges in India and the inadequacy of their pay in proportion to the work 
they are called upon to do. Of course, a mere suggestion of this kind will not 
result in securing immediate promotion to the class, but it will no doubt 
produce some effect upon the mind of Government. Government, in their 
turn, are always disinterested. They do not want to defraud India or favour 
Europeans unduly, but to do what is strictly right and proper. When the 
question, however, turns upon what is rightand proper, the other side feels 
called upon to break its silence. As regards the pay of District Judges, 
for example, it cannot be properly urged that the couple of thousands and more 
which they draw at present from India’s impoverished exchequer for working 
at the rate of four or five hours daily for cight months or so in the year is at 
all inadequate. Weare not, therefore, likely to bo benefited by tho appearanée 
in the London 7%mes of articles containing such suggestions. On the contrary, 
there is the risk of the salarics of District Judges being quictly raised one day to 
the detriment of Indian revenues. ‘The views expressed in the article on coal, to 
which allusion has been made above, are of a similar kind. The writer urges that 
the utmost possible efforts should be made to stimulate the consumption of coal 
in India. Ue condemns the use of dried cowdung and wood as fuel in India as 
detrimental to the best interests of the country. Cowdung, he says, is an excellent 
manure which is now wasted as fuel, while the uso of wood as fuel indirectly leads 
to the denudation of the forests, which must be conserved by every means 
to ensure an abundant rainfall, ‘The writer, therefore, suggests that the use of 
these two kinds of fuel should be discouraged in India and that coal should be 
brought into general use in their stead. He recommends that the head of the new 
Department of Commerce should take every means to stimulate the consumption 
of coal in India for purposes of fuel. He admits that coal is far dearer than 
wood, and proposes by way of remedy the reduction of railway freight for the 
transport of coal so as to bring down its price. Cheap coal, in his opinion, 
will make electric tramways and a number of other conveniences possible 
in India, and the measures taken to reduce its price would thus encourage 
new industries. ‘The writer incidentally remarks: “In Indian questions the 
comfort and well-being of our own countrymen usually takes a second place.” 
If it were so, it would no doubt be an excellent principle to adopt, but it 
is rarely followed in practice. On railways, for instance, the comfort of Anglo- 
Indians is the first consideration, while that of Indians takes only a second place, 
‘if it is ever considered at all. Now let us see who will be really benefited by an 
increased consumption of coal. India enjoyed prosperity in the past in spite 
of the use of wood and dried cowdung for purposes of fuel. If that prosperity 
is now declining, it is not due to the indiscriminate consumption of cowdung and 
wood, but to the terrible annual drain of 45 crores of rupees from the country. 
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Assuming, however, for the sake of argument that wuat the writer in the Times 
says is true, let us consider the consequences of an increased consumption of cheap 
coal in India. We shall find that ultimately the Railway Companies will be 
benefited, and we shall be made to depend upon foreign coal for cooking purposes. 
The deposits of coal in India are limited and will, under a system of organised 
exploitation, be soon exhausted. Weshall then have toimport coal from abroad. 
We do wish to see an increased consumption of coal in India, but for manu- 
facturing and not for culinary purposes. It is not also likely that England can 
continue to supply our wants for an indefinite period of time. Hngland’s plight 
in this respect is not very enviable. The coal mines of England will soon 
be exhausted and her present prosperity will then receive a rude blow. It is 
thus curious that Englishmen should strive to stimulate the cxport of British 
coal to India. 


12. “The London correspondent of the Bengalee makes a very useful 
A suegestion to send a Suggestion tothe Congress leaders. The chances of 
deputation of Tndian de- a general election in 1905 are extremely probable, 
legates to England at the anda deputation of Indian platform speakers will do 
ye of tho next General well to scour the country and enlighten English 
pore a (10), 9th Oct audiences as to the real state of things urder Lord 
os '  Curzon’s regime in India. The public in England 
have been treated to a series of utterances by Lord Curzon, who has painted 
the picture of India’s econemic and political situation in the thickest of colours. 
Indians alone know how far from the truth such a roseate view is removed. 
Sir Henry Cotton, of course, is doing all in his power to expose the weak points 
in the Viceroy’s defence of his own administrative policy. But one man can 
do but little. Ifa deputation of about five or six Indian delegates, one from 
each of the principal provinces, and every one of them an eloquent and 
inspiring platform speaker, is sent early next year to England, it will succeed 
in dispelling the mischievous effect of Lord Curzon’s unduly optimistic utter- 
ANGES....... .  Itison English soil that the battles of (Indian constitutional 
agitation must be fought and won,” 


13. Last week we gave a summary of the correspondence received by us 
on the subject of the celebration of this year’s Ganpati 
Ganpati celebrations. festival. This week we give elsewhere a further 
Kesari (123), 11th Oct. summary of the letters that were held over last time, 
There are still many other letters received on the 
subject, which we are sorry to say we cannot refer to even in brief for want of 
space. We remarked last time. thatthe celebration of the festival was coming 
into vogue far and wide. A letter received by us during the current week 
confirms our statement most emphatically. Up to this time the celebration of 
the festival was contined to India, Now it has spread beyond the country. A 
Ganpati celebration was successfully held this year at Hongkong by two native 
regiments of infantry stationed there at present. Thousands of the Chinese flocked 
to witness the celebration and were proud to find that the Hindu mode of prayer 
and worship resembled their own. ‘lhe programme of the Hongkong celebration 
included melas and there was a procession on the last day which was witnessed by 
a large concourse of the Chinese inhabitants of theisland. [Elsewhere the paper 
gives accounts of the Ganpati celebrations held at Hyderabad (Deccan), Secunder- 
abad, Bhusdval, Igatpuri, Niphad, Mudhol, Kalyan, Sinnar, Junnar, Kolhépur, 
Itarsi, Yeotm4l, Malkdpur, Ratnidgiri, Jeypore, Shahada, Nasirabad, Kudal’ 
(Sivantvddi State), &c., kc, ‘I'he programmes at most of the places consisted of 
melas, lectures, athletic sports, religious discourses, Vedic recitations and puran. 
readings. The Bombay correspondent of the paper sends a lengthy account 
of the public Ganpati celebrations held at various places in Bombay City. 
He writes that an association called the Ganesh Mandal organised the melas, 
and that among those who delivered lectures before the public Ganpatis. 
were the following:—Mr. Gopal Krishna Devdhar, M.A., Professor 
S. M. Paranjpe, M.A., Messrs, Vaman Ramchandra Joshi, B,A., 8, N. Chape- 
kar, M.A,, &c. The correspondent adds that in some places people were 
exhorted to use only articles of indigenous manufacture, and that as a result 
of this even women in a few cases took a pledge not to wear glass bangles of 
foreign make. ] | 
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14, “The Shivaji festival has become an annual fixture in Calcutta. 
This is the third year since the celebration was first 


Onc aida g festival in instituted, and opposition to it is fast dying out. Even 
Mahritta (10), 9th Oct. the Englishman hada word to say inits favour last 


year, though the Allahabad oracle, the Pioneer, still 
thinks it politic to scoff at the sincerity of the Bengalees who celebrate the 
festival. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji in a stirring speech at this year’s celebra- 
tion clearly pointed out the hollowness of the -Pionecr’s line of reasoning, 
and demonstrated the necessity of a Shivaji festival being celebrated all 
over the country. That Shivaji once invaded other .Indian provinces and 
conquered Muhammadan principalities is no ground for saying that the 
inhabitants of the provinces he overran cannot now duly appreciate the services 
which he rendered to his country. Shivaji’s intense love of his father- 
land and his firm conviction of the righteousness of his cause were the 
two guiding forces which sustained his faith in the mighty work he had 
undertaken.......... In the words of Babu Surendranath: ‘If the Shivaji 
festival inspires us with confidence and with the determination to continue the 
struggle and to roll back the tide of re-action. which unfortunately has set in 
with an irrisistible force and is likely to be deepened with coming events, the 
Shivaji festival will not have been celebrated in vain. Looked at in this light 
the Shivaji celebrations have an educative influence which is of the highest 
importance to us at the present juncture.’ ” 


15. ‘ Lord Lamington has had the satisfaction to know that Belgaum 
has made good use of the money which the Bombay 
Lord Lamington at Bel- Government had given to its Municipality in the 
i TS Jamshed (28), Vth shape of an increased educational erant. | ‘It has 
Oct., Eng. cols. enabled us to open two new girls’ schools and a new 
school for that backward class, the Mahars, as well as 
to improve in many ways our primary schools,’ said the Municipal address, 
and in reply His Excellency could not fail to observe that he was pleased to 
learn that the Municipality had shown in this instance its appreciation of the 
efforts of Government by distributing the money in a proper channel. 
By providing educational facilities for the Mahars, the Municipality has proved 
that it is alive to its responsibility in promoting enlightenment and_ social 
progress among the mass of the people. It is to be wished that Lord Laming- 
ton, during his term of office, will find all the mofussil Municipalities guided by 
equally liberal and enlightened ideas in the discharge of their civic duties.”’ 
[Elsewhere the paper approvingly quotes Lord Lamington’s exhortation to 
the cultivators, in his reply tothe Belgaum Municipal address, to co-operate 
with the efforts of Government officials in getting rid of locusts, and appeals to 
the Congress leaders to persuade the agriculturists to respond to [is Excellency’s 
invitation in an earnest spirit. | 


1é. Will Dharwar really have a second grade college? His Excellency 
the Governor could not have intended to enunciate 
Lord Lamington at Dhar- the usual practice of the Secretariat or to raise 


“= dion Spectator (6), 16th false hopes, when he told the people of Dharwar 
ie ii i that if they desired to have a second grade college 


and submitted a scheme to Government, it would 
meet with full consideration. The abolition of second grade colleges was 
one of the least happy of the recommendations of the Universities Commission, 
and it was very properly disapproved by Government, ‘To congregate large 
numbers of students in a few cities, where the Government is unable to provide 
guitavle hostels, and where the sanitary and moral surroundings are far from 
desirable, would only accentuate the very evils which were condemned by 
the Universities Commission. Dharwar has other needs also, the most urgent 
of which is an adequate water-supply. Yet, if the Government, the Munici- 
pality, and possibly the District Board manage between themselves to give 
sufficient support to the people in starting a second grade college, the parties 
concerned may be congratulated on the atcainment of an object which appears 
to be locally much desired.” 
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17. Lord Lamington’s reply to the address of the Dhaérw4r Municipality 
bia de was unsatisfactory. His Excellency throughout the 
ne harwdr Vritta (113), 13th address preached the gospel of self-help. He expressed 
a hope that the Municipality would soon be enabled to 
extend its water-works without any help from Government. But this cannot be 
done unless fresh taxes are levied and, as is well-known, the people of Dharwar 
are being crushed under the existing taxation. The exorbitant prices fetched by 
certain lands put up for sale in Dhdrwar have apparently led Lord Lamington 
to think that the city is exceptionally prosperous. But this is not so. The 
high prices in question were really due to the keen competition that had 
taken place between a handful of rich purchasers and can, in no sense, be 
regarded as an evidence of the city’s prosperity. The bulk of the population 
of the city are notoriously poor, so much so that during times of plague they cling 
to their wretched hovels in the city, where they are hourly exposed to the risk of 
catching the disease, being too poor to afford the expenses of living in 
huts outside the city. It isa matter of surprise that such dire poverty should 
have escaped the notice of the Governor. The pitch of Municipal taxation in 
Dharwar is much higher than in other parts of the country. But the revenues 
derived from the taxes, instead of being applied to relieve the hardships suffered 
by the people owing tothe insufficiency of the water-supply, are frittered away in 
re-paying instalments of the loan advanced by Government to the Municipality 
for plague charges. Unless this millstone of the plague debt is removed from 
its neck, the Municipality will remain powerless to remove the hardships to 
which the rate-payers are at present subjected. 


18, Lord Lamington’s reply to the address of welcome presented by the 
Dharwar Municipality was disappointing in every 
1 Footed Samachdér (62), yvegnect. The urgent necessity of improving the 
th Oct.; Akhbar-t-Souddgar : oi 6 : Auattted 7 
(60), 14th Oct. water-supply of the town is admitted on a 
hands, but His Excellency the Governor could not 
see his way to offering any pecuniary aid tothe Municipality for extending its 
water-works. Equally unsatisfactory was His Lordship’s reply in regard to 
the Municipality’s request about its plague debt. Lis Excellency’s statement 
about the intentions of Government in regard to the spread of technical 
education in the Presidency was vague and disappointing. ‘The scheme for the 
purpose which was foreshadowed in the speech is, in our opinion, unpractical and 
calculated to damp the ardor of advocates of technical education. [|The 
Akhbdr-i-Souddgar, on the other hand, considers that Lord Lamington’s reply 
_ to the Dhérwar Municipal address was well-conceived and sympathetic, and is 
confident that His Excellency’s visit to Dhdrwar will result in much benefit to 
the public of that town. ]} | 


19. ‘ Why is the Bombay Government suddenly smitten with a suspicion 
., Of a possible malversation of the funds of the Indus- 
mt Snare nee trial and Agricultural Exhibition to be held in 
ition an e Bombay 5 , 
Se RESET December next? While applying for Government 
Indian Spectator (6), assistance in July last, the Chairman of the Exhibi- 
sth Oct.; Native Opinion tion Committee assured the Government that the 
C20), OE Vets Exhibition was entirely non-political in its character 
and the subscriptions would be applied to no other purpose than to further the 
success of the Exhibition. Was not that assurance, coming from a respectable 
body of the citizens of Bombay, sufficient to ensure the proper application of 
the funds? ‘The Government has now asked the Committee to give its formal 
assent to the following conditions: (1) All receipts on account of the Exhibi- 
tion shall be entirely separate from any account of the National Congress ; 
(2) the accounts of the Exhibition shall be open to inspection and audit by an 
officer appointed by Government; (3) if a surplus is left, Government may 
require the whole or part of the expenditure incurred by them tobe refunded, 
_ and that the balance of the surplus, if any, shall be devoted to a public purpose 
. Yr maintained as a fund for a future Industrial Exhibition. We could under- 
stand and even justify these stipulations, if the intention of the Government 
was not to incur any unnecessary expenditure in connection with the Exhibi- 
tion. It might inspect the accounts with a view to find out how far the 
Exhibition; was able to pay its own way and what assistance it required from 
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Government, This would have been purely business, and in dealing with public 
funds Government cannot be blamed for proceeding on strictly business 
principles, although the Government must see how inconvenient it would be for 
any Committee to carry on its work, if every subscriber demanded a separate 
inspection and audit on his own account, His Highness the Gaekwar, for 
example, has subscribed Rs. 5,000 for the Exhibition. We cannot give him less 
credit for economy and prudence than the Bombay Government may claim. 
Similarly there are others who have promised more or less substantial assistance 
to the Exhibition, pecuniary and otherwise. If every one of these subscribers 
and helpers insisted upon the inspection and audit of the accounts by a repre- 
sentative of his own, how many parties would the Committee have to explain 
matters to? Moreover, supposing the Government auditor is not satisfied with 
the way in which the accounts are kept or expenditure incurred, is the Govern- 
ment going to claim damages for breach of contract or tort? Or will the 
Exhibition be turned out from the Oval, or denuded of the exhibits supplied 
by Government, directly the auditot makes an unfavourable report by tele- 
graph? However, as the Government intends todo all in its power to make the 
Exhibition a success, we may waive all such objections to the purely business 
part of the proposals. But the Government lays down the conditions admitted- 
ly for a different purpose: it is ‘to give effect to the understanding ’ conveyed 
by the Committee to Government in July last. Surely a respectable body of 
persons like those constituting the Industrial and Exhibition Committee may 
be trusted to keep their promise?’’ [The Native Opinion writes :— Govern- 
ment have recently declared their intention to practically control the finances of 
the Industrial Exhibition. Such an illiberal and inconsistent attitude on the 
part of the Government, who have already declared their active sympathy to- 
wards the movement, is inexplicable. It does not speak well for the motives of 
Government that they should nullify their promised support to the Industrial 
Exhibition in this manner......... The Exhibition Committee is independent 
of Government, and consequently to demand a control over its finances is an 
absurd proposal. Lord Lamington is shrewd enough to understand this, and we 
hope His Excellency will not allow the prestige of his Government to be impaired 
by such a puerile step.’’] 


20. We gave a summary last time of the resolution issued by the 
Bombay Government ve the Congress Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition. In extending help to such an 
Exhibition, Government should be actuated by a 
liberal spirit, but the Bombay Government, in promising help to the 
forthcoming Exhibition, have imposed humiliating conditions upon the 
Exhibition Committee. One of these conditions is that the funds of the 
Congress and the Exhibition should be kept entirely separate. Now, the 
very idea of holding the Exhibition emanated from the promoters of the Congress, 
who also appoint the Exhibition Committee. It is no doubt strange that 
Government should try to sever all connection between these two institutions, 
which have hitherto been very closely related to each other, but it is stranger 
still that the promoters of the Congress should fall in with the wishes of 
Government in the matter. Ifthe Congress Reception Committee undertakes 
to make good any deficit in the accounts of the Exhibition, why should it 
not also have a voice in utilizing any surplus that may be left? The Chiefs of 
Baroda, Mysore and other Native States have given donations tothe Exhibition, 
but have not coupled their offers with any conditions. If the Bombay Government 
alone wishes to impose conditions, we must say that it is thereby making an 
undignified exhibition of its illiberal and suspicious attitude. It is not prepared 
to give a direct pecuniary contribution to the Exhibition, but if there be a 
surplus it wishes to recover out of it the expenses incurred in sending 
Government exhibits to the Exhibition! A Parsi correspondent of the 
Bombay Gazette has made a suggestion to the Exhibition Committee to 
abandon the project of holding the Exhibition altogether, rather than agree to 
the conditions proposed by Government. Itis to be seen if the Committee 
acts upon this suggestion. | 


Kesart (128), 11th Oct, 
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21. “It is pleasing to notice that the Industrial Exhibition of the Indian 
National Congress should have filled the fair sex 
Indian ladies and the forth- in our city with enthusiasm. It was a happy 
coming Industrial Exhibition. thoyght of Mr. Nowroji H. Patuck, one of the 
Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 9th g 
Oct, Eng. cola; Oriental Secretaries,to have put himself in communication 
Review (11), 12th Oct, with Miss Maneckji Cursetji and organised that 
representative gathering of Indian ladies which met 
at Mr, Tata’s residence on Friday week to assist the Exhibition. The 
principal object is to bring into a focus the home industries of the womer of the 
various communities in the city and elsewhere.....-... That nearly a hundred | 
Indian ladies should have responded to the call of the three lady Secretaries, and 
fired with the spirit of the Congress itself should have enthusiastically re- 
solved to add to the utility and éelat of the coming Exhibition is indeed to be 
welcomed. The fact shows how patriotism is as strong among the gentler sex as 
it is among the sterner. It is 4 most hopef ul and encouraging sign 
The spirit is abroad, The torch is kindled, and we hope to sce it all aflame in 
a few short years among our educated womankind. ‘They are beginning to feel 
the unselfish and noble aims of the national organisation, one “of which is to 
raise them higher in the scale of civilisation. This has become possible and 
practicable under British rule. ‘That rule has times out of number been 
acknowledged as beneficent. But the etcrnal law of progress demands that we 
shouid go from g good to better and thence to the best. ‘This is all that the Indian 
National Congress aims at, and nothing more. But it can be attained only when 
the defects in the existing good government are detectcd. And how could a 
patriotic body bring these defects to the notice of Government without first mect- 
ing on acommon platform, discussing a common interest and echoing a common 
wish ? One word more, and we have done. Though the ladies had assombled for 
the purpose of the Industrial Exhibition, we hope tiey will not fail to form an 
electorate by themselves and elect as many as are keen about the Congress as 
delegates to attend its twentieth sesssion. Wemay remind them that at the 
fifth Congress held in 1889 there were as many as a dozen representative 
ladies as delegates not only from Bombay, but from Calcutta and elsewhere.” 
[The Oviental Review observes:—“ We hail with much gratification the 
evidence given by the meeting at Mrs. Tata’s of the interest taken by native 
ladies in the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition of the National Congress.......... 
The Congress movement is daily growing in strength; itis now becoming 
recognised as the Parliament of the Indian peoples, voicing their needs and 
asserting their claims, and as its position grows stronger, we have faith that 
its development will be fortified by an increasing sense of responsibility. 
Not the least cheering feature of its progress is the active sympathy of the 
women of India.”’ 


22, The Bombay Samachar considers that the ‘ vlowing picture” of the 
hoiieubidiat wit agricultural prospects in Gujarat drawn by Sir James 
Gujarat. Monteath in his Press Note has been utterly belied 
Bombay Samdchir (62), by more authentic reports received subsequently, which 
14th Se be gue hey show that the situation has not been appreciably 
eed (88), “pe berg “improved by the recent rainfall. It requests Govern- 
ment to open test works without the least delay, aud to 
issue circulars granting liberal suspensions and remissions of revenue so as to 
put heart into the agriculturist and brace him up for his strugvle against the 
impending calamity. ['The Jdm-e-Jamsied and the Sinj V urtamdn take some- 
what similar remarks. | 


23. The Broach Mitra takes a gloomy view of the agricultural out- 

) look in Broach District and is particularly alarmed 
Agricultural prospects in at the prospects of a scarcity of water for cattle, as 
a reg 63), gp, Small tanks in the district, it says, have already dried 
Bee ae aso up. It adds:—It is necessary for Government to take 
steps to repair old wells and tanks in the district 


and to construct new ones. Government have allowed Rs. 10,000 to the 
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Collector of Ahmedabad for this purpose and promised further help, if required. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Wales will take steps to secure similar help from 
Government for averting the threatened scarcity of water in this district, 


24, We understand that the Collector of Ahmedabad has ordered the Mam- 
latdars in the district to report on the expediency 
Remarks on an order of filling water troughs in villages from takavi 
_ to have been issued pdvancesg, provided tho villagers give security for the 
y the Collector of Ahmed- o 
abed. repayment of the amount spent. ‘The proposal does 
Hitechchhu (70), 13th Oct, not reflect credit upon the authorities concerned. 
We do not understand why the expenditure should 
not be met from the Local Fund. After all it is the cultivators wh» contri- 
bute the bulk of the cesses towards the fund, and what better use ean be 
conceived of their money than their preservation of the cattle which are such 
an invaluable asset to them? Is it fair that the fund should be kept as a close 
preserve for such objects as the construction of roads to add to the convenience 
of officers and the sinking of wells to enable Government to recover the water- 
rate from the agriculturists P 


25. The Dholera (Ahmedabad) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr 
writes :—NScarcity of drinking water is felt in Dholera 
_ Scarcity of drinking water during the hot season even in normal years, The 
in arog Saméchér (62) people are, in consequence, subjected to much incon- 
13th Oct, venience. ‘'hey have made repeated complaints to 
the authorities for improving the water-supply of 
the town, but without any avail. This year it is to be feared that their 
hardships will be muth aggravated owing to the deficiency of rainfall. If 
Government intend to open relief works during the impending distress, we 
should like to suggest to them to include in the relief programme the construc- 
tion of a large tank in Dholera, ‘The step will be an invaluable boon to the 
people of this town. 


26. We do not wish to raise an unnecessary panic among the people, but 
iicick aaah of Oe think it our duty to give a timely warning to the 
plagne in Broach and a local authorities in Broach to take measures for 
requost to the local authorities Preventing a fresh outbreak of plague in the city. 
to take steps to avert the ‘lhe disease has already appeared in several talukas 


—. Sumiokér (G4), OF Broach District, and even in the city itself stray 
Pie ee (0%), Gases are reported to have occurred and dead rats are 


found in large numbers. ‘The authorities should 
realise in time the gravity of the situation and avoid the blunder so often 
committed in the past of delaying the adoption of vigorous precautionary 
measures until it is too late. ‘The fate of Surat, which has been overtaken by 
a virulent outbreak of plague owing to the indifference and lethargy of the 
local authorities, should convey a salutary lesson to the authorities out Here 
in charge of the plague administration. 


27. ‘Press Notes seem now to have become a regular institution, We 
welcome this departure from thie irritating policy of 
official reticence and secrecy, We hope these Press 
Notes will be sufficiently full and informing and not 
calculated to further bewilder the public. A Press 
Note issued this week throws light on the numerous complaints that were made 
some time ago against the unsatisfactory working of the Bombay ferry 
service. It is admitted that the contractors were bound under their agreement 
to maintain and provide a sufficient number of steamers to prevent any default, 
delay or break in the service, and that when the Fairy (Queen was laid up, 
they failed to make adequate provision for the conveyance of passengers. 
Interpellations in Council have served a useful purpose. Government have 
admitted with profound coolness and with mathematical precision that ‘to 
this extent the complaints were well-founded’. ‘lhe Bombay Government, it 
will be remembered, refused to lay on the Council table a copy of the ayreoment 
entered into with the present contractors. Well, one term at least of that most 
solemn and sacred State compact has now leaked out through the medium 
of the Pree, Note. This is something, If the high contracting party 
cow 1428— 


The Harbour Ferry Service. 
Gujardti (19), 9th Oct., 
Eng, cols. 
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to the secret compact had chosen to divulge allits terms, the suffering public 
would have drawn the attention of Government to the breach of an important 
stipulation on the part of the contractors much varlier.......... We hope Gov- 
ernment will now be moreon the alert than they have been hitherto in 
enforcing strict and prompt compliance with the terms of their secret agreement, | 
The same cool indifference that was shown in this instance is likewise responsi- 
ble for the numerous grievanves and hardships daily suffered by passengers 
who travel by some other coasting steamers as well as by third class railway 
passengers,” | 


28. “The wheels of Government move slowly, it is true, but one may be 
‘is Gunite Ue tte thankful when they have moved after all in the direction 
ba . Pg OA “of the public good. There have been bitter and 
frequent complaints against the Harbour ferry service 
for the last two years, principally inthe columns of the Times of India, and 
it is, perhaps, due to the powerful support of that paper that redress has 
been secured for the legitimate grievances of the public. There were complaints 
of dilatory and irregular service, of passengers being crowded out and left behind, 
much to their annoyance and inconvenience. Under such flagrant violation of 
the conditions of their contract it was impossible for the contractors to hit upon 
a decent excuse, and the Press Note issued by Government this week has autho- 
ritatively fastened the responsibility on them, It is to be hoped that the tardy 
amends made by the contractors by adding another boat to the harbour service 
will not give rise to complaints in future. If the passengers secure reasonable 
comfort for their money, they will be ready to forget the past.” 


29. Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai writes to the Bombay Samdchdy from Suvali 
| - (Surat) :—The people of this village are subject- 
An Abkéri grievance in Surat ed to much hardship on account of the rigorousness 


District. le Ay / i 
oe of the A’bkdri system, Last year the A’bkari 
we ore) authorities sold for Rs. 1,100 the contract for 


| selling toddy at three shops in Suvali, Mora and 
Dhav, respectively. The contract expired in July last, and the three shops 
were jointly put up for auction sale by Mr. Kadri, Deputy Collector. As the 
highest bid, however, was only Rs. 800, Mr. Kadri did not accept the offer. 
Subsequently the contract for the shop at Dhav was sold for Rs. 300, but the 
bid for each of the other two shops being only Rs. 115, they are still closed. This 
is a great hardship upon the people of Suvdli and Mora as toddy forms a staple 
article of their food. It is improper to put up toddy shops to auction | 
sale, when separate fees are charged for permission to tap trees and to sell 
the beverage. It is to be hoped that the Collector of Surat will inquire 
into the grievance and make arrangements for the re-opening of toddy shops at 
Suvali and Mora. 


30. A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr complains of the want of a 
: uniform system of weights in the Pardi, Chikhli and 
nt a, Tee tan Bulsér Talukas of Surat District. He says that while 
ot wolente in certuin talukas the standard seer in Pardi and Chikhli Talukas 
in Sorat District. weighs 87 tolas, that in the adjoining taluka of 
Rast Goftar (28), 9th Oct. = -Bulskr weighs 37} tolas, This difference, the corres- 
pondent alleges, adversely affects the export trade of Bulsar by putting dealers 
and merchants in that town tothe loss of half a tola per each seer sold by them 
of rice, timber and other commodities which are imported from P&rdi and 
Chikhli Talukas. ‘The correspondent, therefore, requests the Collector of Surat 
to provide for the introduction of a uniform system of weights in the three 
talukas. | 


31. “The Administration Report of the Bombay Port Trust for the last 
; sii official year is a very. readable and informing one, 
aes i = ae mnie For one thing we like its sober narrative of solid facts, 
Trust. a touching the daily expanding trade of the Port, with- 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 9th out a tinge of optimism and without the slightest 
Fain Be Pad attempt at self-laudation, ~‘ ae months’ record 
Thine a, qo) ©i8 & plain and unvarnished tale, brimful of interestin 
ae Souddger (00), “ath and instructive facts. Its keynote is one of healthy 
| and prosperous trade. Indeed, in the recent annals 


\, 
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of the Port Trast it would seem that each year isa record-making one. 
coupes one The capital outlay of the Port Trust is 5°75 crores, of which there 
is due to the State 2°72 crores. For this capital the Trustees show valuable 
‘assets’ which are not mere book assets. They are of a paying character, what 
commercial men call ‘liquid,’ unlike the precious ‘white elephant’ of 
State railways, whose colossal capital outlay is anything but a good or even a 


paying asset.......... From all points of view the Bombay Port Trust is the 
most prosperous and financially the strongest organisation of its kind in the 
COUNETY...0..000. The new docks, when completed, say, six or seven years hence, 


wiil bring to completion the colossal public works which were inaugurated 
thirty years ago. Bombay will then have the proud distinction of being the 
third city in the commercial world to possess such a magnificent array of docks. 
So far every citizen should feel a pride in the work of the Bombay Port Trust.’? 
[The Bombay Samdchér and the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar also testify their appreciae 
tion of the efficient manner in which the affairs of the Port Trust are adminis- 
tered and the keen solicitude evinced by the Trustees in promoting the interests 
of the mercantile community of Bombay.]} 


32. ‘Asregards the merits of the proposal to abolish the District Pleaders’ 
Propceed abolition of thee nmunationl, it is no doubt very desirable in the 
District Pleaders’ Examize. iterests of wider culture and the dignity and efficiency 
tion. of the liberal professions that men with higher 
Gujarétt (19), 9th Oct. academic qualifications should not be allowed to be 
rg an a fievrew swamped by practitioners without such educational 
Cs attainments. It cannot, however, be fairly suggested 
that every District pleader is inferior in every respect toan LL.B. Such an 
assumption is not warranted by actual experience. But the general principle we 
have laid down cannot be ignored in the ulterior interest of the public or of 
the liberal professions. The question, however, still remains whether it is 
sound policy to effect a radical change at a time when the policy of 
Government in educational matters is being regarded with a feeling of positive 
distrust, whether well or ill-founded..........: In the present circumstances 
a middle course like the one suggested below would, we think, be more 
desirable,....-.... The range of subjects prescribed for the District Pleaders’ 
Examination is sufficiently wide, What is required, in our opinion, is that 
those who appear for it should be possessed of somewhat higher educational 
qualifications to enable them to grasp the difficulties of an alien system of 
jurisprudence expounded in.a foreign tongue. What might be insisted upon 
for the present is that candidates for the examination should have passed 
the P.E. That test is now exacted from students who wish to present them- 
selves for examinations in agriculture or engineering.......... In course of 
time the High Court might insist on a still higher educational qualification. 
Further safeguards might be provided for the exclusion of incompetent or 
useless candidates. For instance, a candidate after five failures might be 
prevented altogether from appearing for the examination. The High Court has 
in the past debarred very raw candidates from presenting themselves for the 
examination for one or two years according to circumstances, Such a prohibi- 
tion might be more strictly enforced in future on the joint recommendation 
of the examiners. We do not think any reasonable objections could be raised 
against the enforcement of such precautions. But we do not quite approve of 
the idea of abolishing the District Pleaders’ Examination in toto. Opinions 
of District Judges have been invited, and having regard to the attitude of 
executive officials towards pleaders, we do not expect them to give a verdict 
in favour of the present system. The Bombay Pleaders’ Association also has 
pronounced against its continuance, but their decision is not unanimous, and, 
besides, the Association is not a wholly disinterested body in this matter.” 
[The Oriental Review observes: —“ We are entirely at one with the Gujardic 
in its comments on the proposed abolition of the District Pleaders Examination, 
which cannot but be regarded as a very drastic measure just now when the 
educational policy of Government has aroused such strong and widespread 
opposition. We have had a good deal tosay of late about the necessity of 
general culture among professional men, but at the same time we are cone 
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servative enough to prefer, on the whole, mending the examination to endingit, and, 
we think that the middle course which the Gujardti suggests would best meet 
the difficulty.”’ } 


33. The experiment of entrusting petty judicial cases to Honorary 
Magistrates in Bombay has already proved a dis- 
Honorary —_ Presidency mal failure. Yesterday the Benches at Dadar and 
Magistrates er Sane ‘ist, Mazagon could not hold their sittings owing to want 
oT er ofaquorum. Only two Justices were present in each of 
these Courts, .and all the efforts made by the judicial 
clerks of the Courts to secure the attendance of a third Justice proved unavail- 
ing. The cases brought up by the Police before the benches liad in consequence 
to be transferred to the Court of the Fourth Presidency Magistrate. Such 
incidents are likely to be the rule rather than the exception if the new-fangled 
scheme is continued. ‘The circumstance hardly reflects credit upon the public 
spirit of our “ Urbs prima in Indis,”’ 


34, Commenting upon the confirmation by the High Court of the 
+ “alle as sentence of death passed by the Additional Sessions 
daa % the Bombay Hii m Judge, Broach, upon an agriculturist of Wagra village 
Gourt and alleged severity accused of murder, the Gujardti writes: —‘ The 
of the Bombay Land Revenue Honourable Mr. Parekh referred to this cage in his 
a ‘a te speech on the Budget as illustrative of the severity 
Mh, (19), eth Octy of the land revenue administration in the district 
is of Broach. But as the case was then sub judice, we 
refrained from commenting upon it. Now that the High Court has con- 
firmed the conviction and sentence, we must say, on a perusal of the 
evidence on record, that the ghastly murder of Natha and the almost 
fatal assault on Lallu cannot be explained on any other theory. From the 
talati’s statement it seems that about Rs, 124 were due from the accused in 
respect of assessment. His own statement, however, does not accord with the 
talati’s as regards the precise amountdue. but it is clear from what the accused 
says that he was not able to pay even Ks, 41, and that he had to borrow Rs. 20 for 
buying a bullock. He was not in a position to furnish any surety for payment of 
his dues, But he was ready to pay them in casethe fasal turned out good and 
even prayed for postponements, as he was then unable to pay the arrears of 
assessment. We have before us the whole of the evidence ee we notice that 
the prosecution have led evidence on the question of motive. We cannot do 
better than reproduce it verbatim.” |'l'he paper here quotes a portion of the 
evidence recorded in the proceedings before the Sessions Judge. | 


35. A correspondent writes . the Daily Telegraph :—“ I was much surprised 
een yesterday when I came to know of the order of the 
ute i ths Hemtlay Hick High Court of Bombay in the Poona Rastiya’s Peth 
Court in a murder case. murder case. ‘The horror of the deliberate and 
Daily Telegraph (2), Sth shocking murder committed by one Abdul Hassan 
Cet. Shaikh, a Mnussalman butcher, is still fresh in the 
minds of the Poona public. A helpless young wife in an advanced state of 
pregnancy was in broad daylight and in cold blood done to death by her 
husband. This deed wasan intentional one. In the petty quarrel with his wife 
the accused could not have received sudden and grave provocation. It was stated 
by a witness that his wife called him ‘bhadwa,’ a term by no means 
particularly abusive or provoking among such people...... The accused said in 
Court that something was uttered by his wife which provoked him, but what that . 
something was he refused to reveal except inthe Court above. It must algo 
be remembered how conscious the criminal himself was of his extreme guilt 
when he exclaimed in Court, ‘I have killed my wife. I must die.’ The ju 
returned a unanimous verdict of ‘guilty’ which was accepted by the Judge, 
who passed a sentence of death upon the accused. Every one in Poona who. 
knew the facts of the case felt that the sentence was well deserved. But 
the High Court, while confirming the ony inet does not ‘feel called upon’ 
t has, therefore, commuted the 
sentence of the lower Court to one of transportation for life. The learned 
Judges of the High Court who heard the case are of opinion that the crime was 
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committed ‘in the heat of sudden passion or provocation,’ though they do not 
give their reasons for arriving at such an opinion...... ... Ltisa pity that 
any leniency should be shown in such cases, especially because of 
the encouragement it might afford to murderers of a similar type. Justice 
and public safety demand that all criminals of the class of Abdul Hassan 
Sheik should be immediately got rid of.’”? [Commenting on the above 
correspondence, the Daily Telegraph writes:—“ We publish elsewhere the 
remarks of a somewhat excited correspondent upon the above case and at once 
disclaim any intention to agree with the writer. The facts of the case appeared 
in these columns at the time, and most people approved of the verdict of the 
jury and the sentence of the Judgo.......... But in civilised countries the 
tendency is to avoid as far as possible the infliction of capital punishment. 
Certainly if the object of the law isto punish and deter, the chance of this 
object being gained is greater if the offender is kept alive.” | 


36. “Mr. Sheppard, Collector and District Magistrate of Poona, has con- 
victed four Mahars, charged with assaulting Lieuten- 
The Poona seeaul case. ants Thew and Gout, for rioting, causing hurt and 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 15th wrongfully restraining the complainants. The khatpat 
Oct., Eng. cols. arose out of an unfortunate accident—a very 
slight injury to two persons, a boy and a 
woman, while the officers were out shooting in the village of Bahuli near 
Kharakwasla. The accident, slight though it was, excited the villagers and led 
to the assault complained of. ‘The village Mahars are trained to be on 
the side of law and order,’ said the District Magistrate, ‘and for them, 
under little provocation, to rush out and attack British officers seems to be a matter 
requiring the most serious notice.’ And so each of the four accused was sen- 
tenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment on the first charge and one month 
on each of the other charges, the sentences to run concurrently. Mr, Sheppard 
is, no doubt, a Magistrate who knows how to temper justice with mercy, 
and we have nothing to urge against due punishment being meted out to 
villagers: who, under little or no provocation, fall out with British soldiers and 
officers, when out shooting, and create needless trouble, But would not the 
ends of justice have been met in this case by a lighter punishment, secing that 
though it was @ pure accident, something had happened after all to incite the 
poor igncrant villagers to this act of violence ?” 


37. The inhabitants of Barsi have had a painful experience of the 
Comments upon the con- severity of official persecution in the conviction of 
viction of certain pleaders two eminent pleaders of that town. It seems 
. 7 tne _vistrict from the remarks made. by Mr. Maconochie in 
Dade (99), Oth Oct,; his judgment that it is a heinous sin to be a leader 
Shri Saydji Vijay (43), 8th Of the people, Mr. Maconochie, however, is quite 
Oct. mistaken if he thinks that the punishment of persons, 
who point out to their fellow-countrymen what their lawful rights 
are and how they can secure them without being disloyal, will strengthen 
the position of Government or enhance its prestige. An impression 
prevails among the public that officials as a rule treat the leaders of the people 
harshly and magnify their petty faults soas to undermine their reputation, 
But it is absurd to suppose that an attempt to suppress the leaders of the people 
at every convenient opportunity will deter others from following their example. 
Mr. Maconochie ought to have lightly punished the accused because they are 
held by the public in high esteem. It cannot be supposed for a moment that 
intelligent aud educated lawyers like the accused can dare to publicly set at 
naught the law and authority of the British Government, Mr. Maconochie 
ought ‘to have considered whether there was any strong evidence in the case 
against the bond jides of the accused and then proceeded to inflict upon them 
the punishment they deserved, But instead of doing so he acted very short- 
sightedly by making the accused suffer for their respectability and high 
position. We do not like to comment upon the remark in the judgment alleg- 
ing that the natives are deceitful and easily irritable. But their long 
subjection to British rule testifies that they are not subject to sudden out- 
bursts.of passion, but are quiet and patient to a degree. The present case 
ig illustrative of the remarkable readiness of officials in Mr. Maconoshie’s 
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position to put down the leaders of the people, The latter should take a 
salutary lesson from such instances, Shei Saydji Vijay writes :—It is 
doubtful if the presence of the Police Constable was at all required 
in the election booths. Besides, no such offence was committed there as 
could justly call for the institution of criminal proceedings against any one. 
Mr. Maconochie’s high-handed dealings with the Barsi Municipality and the 
strong opposition offered to him by the accused are really at the bottom of 
the case. Many people think that a desire to gratify a private grudge was 
responsible for the undue importance attached to the case, and in our opinion 
they are not far wrong. | 


ia 38. Mr. Maconochie admits in his judgment that the Barsi pleaders’ 
j ei 1 Anand °28® Was no more than a Police prosecution. If it 
H Vritia 11209, Oth Oct. «Ss WS. 80, why did he inquire into the case himself and 
| put the accused to the trouble of coming all the 
way from Barsi to Shola4pur? Asa matter of fact the case ought to have been 
tried by the Court within whose jurisdiction the offence was committed. Had 
the complainant desired that the case should go to the Court of the District 
id Magistrate ? The transfer of a case from one Court to another is made on an 
: application by the accused, showing satisfactorily that a failure of justice is 
T likely to occur if the case is not so transferred, ‘The trial of the case by the 
District Magistrate himself had its origin in his desire to punish the accused 

leaders, who were the two most influential members of the Barsi Municipality 
and who had in every conceivable way thwarted the Government party in 
carrying out their proposals. Looking to the evidence in the case, it is clear 
that the ends of justice would have been sufficiently met by the infliction of a 
fine. But the high status and respectability of the accused demanded in the 
opinion of Mr. Maconochie a heavier punishment, and the accused were in 
consequence sentenced to imprisonment. The legislature had better take its 
cue from this and regulate the award of punishment not according to the gravity 
of the offence, but according to the social position of the accused. The lessons 
to be learnt from the whole affair are these—first, it is an egregious folly to 
cherish a desire to be a leader of the people, and secondly, none can escape 
the vengeance of a European official whose displeasure he has incurred by 
thwarting his wishes. 


39. We have heard a number of reports about Mr. Maconochie’s despotic 
regime at Sholapur. This despotism has reached its 
Jagadhitechchhu (117), *th point in the prosecution of the Barsi pleaders. 

Oct, As the case is to be revised by the Sessions Judge 

of Sholapur we do not like to discuss its merits 
at this stage. There is, however, a consensus of opinion that Mr. Ma- 
conochie’s regime as Collector of Sholapur and his political administration of 
Akalkot are calculated to bring a stigma upon British justice. We are not 
surprised that the whole district was till now paralysed by the administration 
of an official like Mr. Maconochie, who enjoyed almost unlimited authority 
and possessed a disposition suited to its arbitrary exercise, namely, a vindictive 
spirit combined with a whimsical and ungovernable temper. If Government 
Bil were to institute an inquiry, Mr. Maconochie’s reprehensible conduct towards 
i the Larsi and VPandharpur Municipalities together with some of the 
: unpleasant features of the Bdrsi pleaders’ case will at once be brought to light. 
. | As Mr. Maconochie has now bewn transferred to Nasik, it will be well if 
iq Government take steps to prevent a repetition of his high-handedness in that 
district, 


| | 40. “Our anticipation that the interference of the Police authorities 
4 ss With =the cash balances of respectable shroffs will 
Counterfeit coining in lead to a general strike has been more than fulfilled. 


at Ahmedabad. | We are glad to note that the Hindu merchants who 
4 | Gujardt Punch (21), 9th : ° 
Oct., Hug. cols. went on strike behaved in a peaceable and orderly 


manner, ‘They respectfully approached the autho- 

rities with a view to represent to them the difficulty of distinguishing 

_ between a genuine coin and a counterfeit one, and the authorities have now 
come forward to enlighten the public on this point. Had our suggestion that 
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the public should be taken into confidence as regards these differences been 
taken up before, we are sure the suspension of business, consequent upon the 
general strike, would have been averted, but the wheels of Government 
move slowly and were not galvanised into activity in timo. One of the letters B. 
M. C. corresponding to Bombay, Madras and Calcutta is always impressed 
on the reverse of agenuine coin. The absence of these letters on a coin 
enables one to suspect it to be a counterfeit one. Another distinction 
that marks out a genuine coin from a counterfeit one is the breadth of the 
millet. A third one is the rugosity of the surface below the crown. These are, 
however, distinctions which the unaided eye cannot detect without much 
strain. The microscope is the only instrument which can help people to 
distinguish between the two coins. The price of the instrument is, 
however, prohibitive so far as poor retail dealers are concerned. Wholesale 
dealers can-have neither the time nor the patience to minutely examine 
the rupees tendered to or by them. Hence the difficulty of the situation 
is almost insuperable, The only solution is to be found in a reduction of the 
artificially enhanced value of the King’s coin so as to equalise its nominal and 
intrinsic values. But this the Government are not prepared todo, Government 
have by artificially enhancing the value of the new rupee put a premium 
upon the counterfeiting of coins, and they must, therefore, take the consequences 
of their action. Ouronly wish is that the frivolous and vexatious prosecutions 
by the Police authorities of respectable persons who are above suspicion may 
not be too frequently and too light-heartedly undertaken, although, of course, 
the real criminals should not be allowed to go scot-free.”’ 


41, Commenting upon the highway robbery which recently took place 
on the Nadidd-Kapadvanj road, the Swadesh Bandhu 
Dacoities on the Nadidd- observes:—The Nadidd-Kapadvanj road has become 


ey eH ay ve Iku (99) notorious for the occurrence of cases of dacoity and 
12th Oct. ’ even of murder. formerly a few Police chowkies 


were scattered along the road, but these have of late 
been abolished and the road has thus been rendered quite insecure. We had 
raised a strong protest at the time the chowkies were abolished, but to no 
purpose. It is deplorable that the local Police should betray such stolid 
indifference in looking after the safety of the travelling public. About 28 
policemen have been placed under the Chief Constable of Mahudha, 
but of these only five or six are to be seen on duty in public. What the rest 
are doing is a puzzle to us. We request the District Superintendent of Police, 
Kaira, to provide the town with an adequate Police staff and to re-open the 
Police chowkies on the Nadidd-Kapadvan] road, 


42. The Director-General of the Post Office of India has issued a notice 

_ which places within the reach of persons with small 

_ Revised rules for mee incomes special facilities for making small investments 
medina a Government paper. Hitherto Government paper 
Ofiice. of the nominal value of Rs. 100 could be purchased 
Oriental Review (11), 12th through the Post Office by the public. With effect, 
Oct.; Dnyan Prakash (8), however, from the Ist August 1904, sums not less 
avee Ut than Rs. 10 may be tendered for investment in 
Government paper through the Post Office; no fees, commission or brokerage 
will be charged for purchase, sale, safe custody or delivery; and no income- 
tax will be charged on the interest while the securities remain in the custody 
of the Comptroller-General, ‘These rules ought certainly to be a boon to 
persons of moderate means who want to invest their savings in Government 
securities. ‘lhe only objectors, we should fancy, will be the brokers, who will 
probably regard the action of the Post Office as an inteference with private 
trade.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh approves of the new rules for*investing money 
in Government paper through the Post Office, but deplores that the deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Banks, which according to if amount to some millions 
of rupees, should be employed by Government in promoting British interests 
nstead of encouraging the indigenous industries of India. | 
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43, Inan “Open Letter” to His Excellency Lord Lamington a correspond- 
i ii ti i ent, “ Antidote,” of the Hyderabad Journal writes :— 
question of theemployment ‘ Pardonmy presumption in tendering you a word of 
of Mubammadans in the advice, which has fallen flat on your representative 
public service in Sind. in this benighted province of Sind. In view 
oginderatad Journal (4), th of the studied neglect of the interests of this province 
by Government I feel that I am discharging my 

duty to the Government and my countrymen in venturing to call your 
attention to the necessity of preventing in due time the creation of a gulf between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, which threatens to widen fast in Sind, and the 
consequences Of which on the administration itself are bound to be disas- 
 trous,......... The Commissioners that ruled Sind before Mr. James held the 
balance of administration even between different castes and creeds, Mr. James 
arrived to inaugurate a system aimed at the material amelioration of the condition 
of the Muhammadans in Sind by an easy grant of lands and introduction of 
Acts which tended to relieve them of the heavy burdens cast upon them as 
the sole result of their suicidal habits of luxury, immorality and vice, He tried 
to bring about their educational advancement, but failed. Mr. Giles was never 
born with genius, and let him be passed over. Then came Mr, Cumine, a 
reputed pro-Hindu Commissioner. He arrived at a time when a Muhammadan 
paper was disseminating far and wide the seeds of disunion, when it was urging 
the local Government by means of personal vituperation to adopt a policy of 
undue favour and nepotism. Mr, Cumine, too good to be a Commissioner, 
weak-minded and tender-hearted succumbed to the influence of his surround- 
The advent of his successor, Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, from the 
Secretariat raised a hope in the minds of the Hindus that an enlightened policy 
of equality and fairness would supervene, and that merit alone would find 
favour with the new ruler, But it was only a change from King Log to King Stork. 
Even a pro-official organ like the Sind Gazette condemns Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s 
policy in unambiguous terms, Itsays: ‘For the last 20 years a standard has 
been laid down by Government for admission to the service, and according to 
the standard it is not possible to obtain more than oneor two Muhammadans 
every year, Is it desirable to lower the standard for a few years till education 
has made further progress amongst them? We are in favour of this relaxation 
of standard so far as clerical posts are concerned, but are by no meansin favour 
of it in regard to the higher appointments such as Head Munshiships, 
Mukhtyarkarships, &c. T'o qualify for these appointments every candidate 
must undergo a training and prove his fitness, Lt will be a calamity for the 
province to give a Mukhtyarkarship to a Muhammadan who has had no training 
whatsoever and whose qualifications do not go beyond the Matriculation or the 
University School Final,’,......... Myr. Muir-Mackenzie has dictated a similar 
policy to a weak-minded Collector or two, who have yielded unquestioningly 
to his mandates. Hedeclared at the Kardchi Madressah that the policy 
of the Government (yours or his own?) was to befit the Mubammadan 
- population to govern the province asthe Hindus, he thinks, are suited only 
for the trade and the professions. This declaration betrays an ignorance of the 
history of Sind during the pre-British period. A dip in any authentic history 

of the province would have convinced bim that with the exception of the Mir or 
the Subha, the rest of the administrative machinery was manned by the 
indispensable Hindu. While the Subhas and Mirs bore the style, the Hindu 

Vazirs and their subordinates ruled the country ; the former lay steeped in debau- 

chery, possessed a multitude of women and flatterers, delighted in their 

company and received the obeisance and adulation of their subordinates without 
bestowing a moment’s thought on the administration of their country ; the rest 

of the Muhammadans before, as now, formed the cultivating class. That class, 

the irretrievable peasant class, never rose out of its lethargy, nor can it ever, for 

their associations and the habits ingrained in their minds for generations past 
render it impossible......... The present Commissioner framed a policy of his own 
out of this blissful ignorance, and, my Lord, would you be surprised to learn that 
he confessed at his very next presidential address at the Madressah that he had 
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received a number of petitions from the Muhammadans to be given Mukhtyarkar-: 
ships and high places from men who had not the slightest vestige of a quali- 

fication? He, however, fell into another clumsy blunderat that meeting by stating 

that a knowledge of English at least was necessary ina Muhammadan who aspired 

to be a Mamlatdar ora Mukhtyarkar, and that of surveying for being a Tapedar. 

Worse than the first indeed ! Any Muhammadan who knew English—more or less 

was immaterial—would be a Mukhtyarkar. Qualifications, departmental tests, 

educational degrees—all were to be cast tothe winds; a knowledge of English 

combined with the new official faith in the Muhammadans would be a complete 

qualification, The doctrine is dangerous enough for mere expression. But 

when the Commissioner proceeds to put it into execution—nay, commits greater 
excesses than what would be warranted by his words, pitchforks mere Sindhi- 

knowing Muhammadan Munshis over the heads of graduates and a legion of other 

qualified men the patience of the Hindu subordinates is subjected to a severe strain 

indeed.......... Consider, my Lord, the despair that works deep into the hearts of 

Hindu officers when they find their hopes of deserved advancement blasted and 
a tiny subordinate, who was a mere Munshi or a clerk on an insignificant salary, 
placed over their head as a Mukhtyarkar......... While Muhammadans who have 
with difficulty passed the 2nd Grade Public Service ‘Examination (=the 5th 
Standard Enclish) are started with respectable substantive salaries in the Revenue 
and even in the Judicial Department, Hindu graduates are compelled to enter 
on lower salaries. Is it deplorable that the Government should violate its 
rules and sacrifice efficient administration for the sake of a fancy!... 

And again this policy of selection according to creed rather than merit has 
necessitated an importation of untried material from abroad. The province 
stands isolated by its position, language, education and government from the 
Presidency proper, It is integral in itself, and any encroachment of Presidency 
material had been, till the present Commissioner’s arrival, regarded with jealousy 
and disfavour. But all considerations must bend before that one ideal—the ‘ Is- 
lamism ’ of the present administrators, and if no Muhammadan even witha smat- 
tering of knowledge is available, aliens or descendants of historical families, though 
now fallen, should be preferred to the much-despised Hindu. The despair aroused 
by the Commissioner’s policy has reached a climax—a bursting point; it has 
found violent vent of late in all the Sind newspapers. This policy has engendered 
mutual hatred among both classes and is producing a feeling of utter disgust with 
the public service...... It is high time, my Lord, that Your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment should step in to remove that state of uncertainty which has taken 
possession of every Hindu’s mind and put a stop to that down-hill tendency that 
is marring the good name of the British administration in Sind....... This official 
pro-Muhammadanism finds vent not only in the bestowal of places, but in the 
professional examinations where different standards are laid down for Llindus 
and Muhammadans.......... This special concession {o religion at examinations 
is nothing short of a scandal.......... The whole administration in the Govern- 
ment House and the districts north of Hyderabad is saturated with that sense of 
inequality that brings the British nation’s most noble instincts and their 
must exalted institutions into coutempt.......... May I enquire whether the 
Commissioner in Sind holds a warrant from you, my Lord, to trample under 
foot the Hindus’ rights, their superior genius, their higher qualifications and 
that, too, with a view to gratify a wild fancy, to post baby Muhammadans to 
responsible places and thus engender discontent and despair in the minds 
of deserving Hindu officers. Does this policy savour of proper encouragement 
to a backward class or is it putting a premium upon idleness, sloth and 
good-for-nothingness ? I must conclude by impressing upon Your Excellency’s 
mind the imperative necessity of an immediate change of policy more in 
consonance with the natural instincts of British fairness than with the uavon- 
trollable impulses of an irresponsible ruler.” 


44. In an “Open Letter” to the Commissioner in Sind a correspondent of 
ae the Kardchi Chronicle writes :—‘ Not having the good 
O Karichi Chronicle (8); 9th fortune of knowing your antecedents, it is difficult 
c for me to say in what spirit you lately invited the 
opinions of the Collectors as to the feasibility of giving appointments to 

uhammadans in preference to Hindus. Have I good grounds for thinking 
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that you were led to adopt this most injudicious and invidious procedure by the: 
trenchant criticisms of the local press? If Iam right, the weakness that you 
have shown is a bit serious in the ruler of a province. You should have risen 
above criticism of any kind, but all that is now past. ‘I am, however, glad to 
learn—for, in spite of the Official Secrets Act, everything comes to my know- 
ledge even when it is in the embryonic stage—that you seriously intend pro- 
moting some Hindus to Mukhtyarkarships. This is as it ought to be, and let me 
congratulate you on the wisdom of the step, which is calculated to re-assure the 
public of the good intentions of the local Government. Let me not, however, 
be misunderstood; all that I wish you to do is to hold the balanco even, to 
promote merit and to encourage ability. One word more andI have done, The 
Muhammadan, whom you have pitch-forked into the post of Mukhtyarkar in 
supersession of an old and experienced graduate, may now be shorn of his 
jackdaw’s.feathers. This will secure to you the confidence of the public.” 


45. QOur contemporary of the Hyderabad Journal need not be much 
surprised to see that we differ from his view 
that the corruption in the Revenue and kindred 
‘departments will not cease unless the existing Hindu 
monoply is broken down. ‘The root of the evil is that 
we have one class of people in almost every office, 
from the lowest Munshi drawing Rs, 10 to the head 
of the office: hence there are less chances of their 
malpractices being exposed. But if we have people 
of all communities in the same office, we are sure there will be little chance of 
any abuse escaping detection, because they will not be so disposed to connive 
at one another’s tricks as people of one community As matters stand, 
it is practically impossible for any one, however daring he may be, to protest 
against the misdoings of any Government servant, for in the first place none 
will listen to him, and secondly, he will be an object of revenge to the whole 
office, which is manned by people of one community. Caleahteliy, the 
expericnce of the past convinces us that an average Muhammadan in Govern- 
ment service is morally superior to a Hindu and even the records of the 


Larger employment. of 
Muhammadans in the public 
service suggested as 1 remedy 
for checking corruption 
among subordinate officials 
in Sind. 

Al- Haq (49), 1st Oct., Eng. 
cols, 


Revenue and other departments testify to the fact that many a Hindu official 
has been dismissed on charges of corruption and bribery. A Hindu gentleman 
filling the highest post to which a native in Sind can aspire was run in for bribery 


and the result is known to the public.,........ However hard-hearted a Muham- 
madan may be, he will feel for his people and will not maltreat and persecute 
them for the sake of a little douceur. Our contemporary should know that, had 
the Muhammadans been in the habit of taking bribes, they would have, like 
the Hindus, erected palatial buildings and could well have afforded to give rich 
dowries to their daughters like the Hindus. Looking to the poor cottage of a 
Muhammadan Mukhtyarkar and the hard fare he lives upon, and the palatial 
building of a Hindu Tapedar and his rolling in luxuries, we are amply 
justified in inferring that an average Muhammadan in Government 
service is more honest than a Hindu, The Muhammadans will simply 
thank their stars if Hindu officials were satisfied with tips and safeguard 
their interests well, We know of an instance in which a Hindu Munshi 
dernanded illegal dues from a poor rayat, who said, ‘ Sir, I have at present only 
one pie.’ ‘The good old Munshi stooped so low as to snatch that pie from the 
poor peasant’s hand, and said, ‘Even a pie-coming from the pocket of a jat 
will do well for the evening dal and pakoras’........... It would be a gala 
day for the Muhammadans of Sind if Government were to carry out the 
suggestion of the Hyderabad Journal and make a thorough inquiry into the 
question. It would be then proper time for the Muhammadan peasantry 
to ventilate their grievances against this crying evil.’’ 


46, “ The Al-Hag thinks that the Muhammadans have a grievance because— 


The Al-Hagq’s advocacy of 
tho claims of certain Muham- 
madans in the public service 
in Sind. 

Prabhdt (50), lst Oct., 
Eng. cols.; Karachi Chio- 
nicle (8), Yth Oct. 


(1) Mr. Dayaram Gidumal has risen to be Sessions and 
District Judge, while Mr. Ali Muhammad is still.a 
Sub-J udge ; (2) because Mr. Alumal has been allowed 
to act as Kducational-Inspector, while Mirza Sadik Ali 
was not given such charge, when Jately Mr, Wright 
went on leave; (3) because Messrs. Bilaram and 
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giant, the other a pigmy, and it is simply ridiculous to bracket the two 
together.......... As for Mirza Sadik Ali not being given tho same opportunity 
to act as Educational Inspector that was allowed to Mr. Alumal, we must 
remind our contemporary that, when Mr. Wright went on loave, there was on 
the spot a European in the person of Mr. Wren, who draws nearly twice as 
much as Mirza Sadik Ali, TWecannot expect the Government to put Mirza Sadik 
Ali cver Mr, Wren’s head, and to take him besides all the way from Hyderabad 
for that. Would Mr. Alumal have been Acting Educational Inspector if 
there had been in his time a European Educational officer available! ......... 
Again, when Messrs. Bilaram and ‘Tilokchand rose to be Assistant Judges, they 
had each of them put in very long service and made a name for themselves in 
the Judicial Department,.. If the position these veterans attained has not come 
to Mr. Ali Muhammad, he has no reason whatever to feel aggrieved.......... In 
the same manner our Muhammadan brethren have no cause for complaint in 
connection with Mr. Motiram’s appointment. Mr. Ghulam Dastagir was put 
on the Provincial Service as soon as he was called to the Bar. Is it fair on the 
part of the Muhammadans to grudge similar elevation to Mr. Motiram some 
twelve years after he came out as Barrister and after working some, five years 
as Assistant Public Prosecutor ?......... As for Divan Kauramal’s getting the 
title of Rai Bahadur and Mirza Ghulam Raza not being so honoured, we confess 
we cannot at all follow the 4l-Hag. ‘The coolness of this comparison is on a par 
with that of the comparison instituted between Messrs, Dayaram and Ali 
Muhammad. Divan Kauramal had served in various responsible positions and 
distinguished himeelf.......... On the other hand, Mirza Ghulam Raza had 
been at first nothing more than a Persian Treacher and was, we believe, 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector at the time of his death. Even in 
those humble capacities he did not exhibit any especial merit.” [The Kardchi 
Chronicle writes:— We cannot be expected to have much sympathy 
for a paper like the Al-Hag, which openly urges Government to pursue a 
policy of favouritism in the matter of Government appointments. Happily 
for the paper Government, inaugurating a retrograde policy, fell in with 
particular idiosyncrasies of our contemporary. It therefore received a 
countenance at its hands which made it foam and seethe in and out of season. 
Weare not therefore much surprised to find in its issue of the 27th ultimo 
a list of absurd comparisons between Hindu and Muhammadan officers. The 
absurdity of the comparisons is calculated to shock the sense of fairnéss of 
the public. ‘he comparison between Mr. Ali Muhammad and Mr, Dayaram 
particularly is quite grotesque. ...... Such writings, apart from doing any 
good whatever, only tend to widen the gulf between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans of Sind. We would, therefore, earnestly appeal to our contemporary 
to show more practical wisdom in future and not to let himself loose upon 
the public as is his wont. The best way for Muhammadans to rise lies through 
the open door of competition, merit and integrity, and not through flattery of 
the official class.’ | 


47. ‘* Agreat deal has been said about:Mr. Gokuldas’ right to the Mukhtyar- 

— karship of Pano Akil. May we ask why Mr. Gokuldas, 
rE accor ade, Who had been given a Mukhtyarkarship in the 
- wa Mukhityarkarship in Kardchi District (in consideration partly of the 


Sind in supersession of a services of his deceased father), had to revert toa 


Hindu. lower post? May we also enquire if there are any 
ae (49), Ist Oct., Hng. Oficial notes made against him on the record of the 
: Karachi Collectorate? ‘Then it is contended that Mr. 


A. Ghafur is a mere Sindhi-knowing man and that it is monstrous that he 
should supersede a man of Mr. Gokuldas’ qualifications! But why was no 
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such noise made when Mr. Tolaram was put over his head lately and made 
Mukhtyarkar of Dero Mohbat? And Mr. Tolaram’s service was not so well 
approved as Mr, A, Ghafur’s.”’ 


48. “In continuation a our preg anent the aos prospects of Muham- 

, .  madans,in the Government Telegraph Department, we 

Plan oo ae eon note that seven appointments of Sub-Assistant Super- 

of Muhammadans in the Tele- intendents were mado on the lst ultimo, but not one 

Ta an ia “a of them was given to a Muhammadan—though we find 

eg a (49), “that four of those promoted are junior to the qualified 

Muhammadan claimant whom we have already re- 

ferred to. It is clear the Telegraph authorities are in no mood to do justice 

to our community. We wish some of our Moslem contemporaries like the 

Moslem Chronicle and the Observer would take up the matter as it affects 

Muhammadans throughout India. Ifthe matter isin this way brought home 
to the higher authorities some good may surely be expected.”’ 


49, “The enthusiasm and earnestness which prevailed among those 
assembled at the meeting held at Mr. Mathradas’ 
_The new Hinda Associa- }ynoalow for starting the Hindu Association furnish 
tion, Sind, and an appeal to the "ahron t ch ‘ot tha asl 
Government to encourage its gest possibie proor oO e existence of a 
efforts to ameliorate the con- general feeling among the Hindus that their interests 
dition of the Hindus. are in jeopardy, and that they require the aid of 
Prabhat (50), Ist Oct, oroanised and sustained agitation Such an 
Eng. cols.; Sindhi (51), Ist An $a" ia bh b nO hlial 
Oct., Hing. cols, ssociation should have been established long ago. 
) , The Hindus would have been spared many an ill that 
they are suffering from at present, There was considerable truth in what Mukhi 
Dewanmal of Sukkur said that if the Hindus had had an association of their own 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Act could not have been sprung upon Sind so unce- 
remoniously—a step which has literally ruined several Banias, If we had had a 
sabha, could Commissioner after Commissioner have treated the Hindus like step- 
children unchecked ?......... Agitation is the one means to make the Gov- 
ernment listen tous. We have committed a blunder in taking everything 
lying down so long. But thereis no use mourning over the past. Enough 
if we try to make up for it by energetic and sincere endeavours in this direction 
now.” |The Sindhi writes:—“'The Anjuman Islam is both directly and 
indirectly countenancei by the Government in Sind. ‘he last Muhammadan 
Conference which was intended to be held at Hyderabad under the presidency of 
Mr. Cumine, but which was subsequently abandoned, received full countenance | 
at the hands of the local Government. As the present Association has a similar — 
object, we are confident that in fairness the Government in Sind will give 
encouragement to the official as well as the non-official class to attend the 
meetings of the Association and lay their just and reasonable grievances before 
Government,” ’ | | 


50. ‘* We wish to bring to the — of the authorities two matters in con- 

ee .. : nection with the Assistant Manager’s office—(1) The 

Ps — ao _* premises of the office are occupied by the Bin 

Manager, Encumbered Ks- Manager, who perhaps wisbes to save rent; (2) the 

tates, Sind. icon Head Munshi has been declared unfit for duty for the 

Dia sei st cts MP8 next six months by the Civil Surgeon, but still he 

is allowed to attend office, What is the meanifg of 

this? We hope these complaints will be attended to before the Manager finds it 
necessary to interfere. ” | 


51. “ A complaint reaches us from the Sakrand Taluka, Tappa Sayad Kando, 
Complaint against a ‘Tape- Zarindar Godhkhan cultivated two survey numbers 
Fa TY and had paid Rs. 60 as land revenue to Tapedar 
Al-Haq (49), lst Oct. Jagatrai, who granted him a receipt for the payment, 
Eng. cols. Shortly after thjs Jagatrai was transferred to the 
Halla Division. The new lapedar after taking over charge again demanded 
land revenue from the zamindar, but the latter informed him that he had 
already paid it and that he could produce a receipt for the payment. 
Correspondence was carried on, a copy of the receipt taken, and the 
matter brought to the notice of the Assistant Collector, Naushahro, who 
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forwarded the ccrrespondence to the Assistant Collector, Halla, for Jagatrai’s 
explanation, We now hear that Jagatrai’s friends are desirous of refunding 
the money to the zamindar and getting back the receipt, with a view to bring- 
ing the zamindar in trouble, We are surprised, nay, dumb-foundered at the 
daring and craftiness displayed, and this under a Government from whom 
nothing is supposed to be hidden. Wewonder what the next step would 
be, Granting receipts and not making any entry in respect thereof is surely 
a grave matter. We, however, await results,” 


52. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—“ On Wednosday last, the 21st 
instant, I saw from far off a party of school-boys 
Alleged brutal conduct of standing near the Police thana. On going further 
Ta in Hyder- JT found that the Police Thanadar had thrown down 
"Sindhi (51), Ist Oct., Eng, & poor Muhammadan Brohi on the ground outside the 
cols, thana by the side of the public road and was beating 
him with his hands and shoes. The Brohi was half 
dead with the severe thrashing, but the merciless Thanadar went on with his kicks 
and blows till he was tired. ‘The Brohi then made good his escape and told the 
spectators how he came tobe so mercilessly and brutally punished by the 
‘Thanadar. He stated that as he was passing by the thana he was called by the 
Thanadar and asked to filla jar of water froma well. ‘l'his he refused to do, 
saying that he had to cut the grass from the field for sale. No sooner were 
these words uttered by him than the Thanadar rushed upon him and subjected 
him to a severe beating. Such is the case of Bhiria Thanadar, Will he explain 
what right he had to treat the poor innocent manso roughly? I draw the 
particular attention of the Police Superintendent of Hyderabad, and hope that 
he will make enquiries and bring the Thanadar to his senses.” 


53. <A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :— Gambling has 
long been carried on in Chital Chae, but the Polico 
Gambling in Hyderabad jin that quarter are very inactive. Their — [ 


ep veg er a inactivity think, are being greased, for I havo witnessed sopoys 
4 ICA 106 . . . 

" Hyderabad Journal (4), Passing by the gamblers without arresting them or 
bth Oct. even giving them a warning. What would one be 


led to think of the Police from this ? 


54. “The nefarious traffic in famine-stricken girls continues in Sind, 
The other day the Sessions Judge of ILydcrabad 
Immoral traffic in famine- eonvicted three men and two women for complicity 
sab ty hei were 7, im the sale of two girls brought from Cutch. A 
eae ne Police Havildar from Dera Ghazi Khan was lately in 
Sind, going up and down in search ol certain culprits 
of this class. Five Muhammadan girls were being offered at Dera Ghazi Khan. 
for sale as Hindu women, The Havildar apprehended the offenders, and leariin 
from them that they had purchased the girls from a woman at Shikdarpur 
went down thither, but could not arrest the woman, who turned out to be x 
very wealthy person. Ife, however, learnt that this woman had made tho 
purchase from some men at Hydorabad. On proceeding to Hyderabad hy» 
arrested five men near ‘'ando Thoro, who again said they had two accomplices 
in Jodhpur. ‘The Ilavildar has now left for that place.’ 


LEducalion. 


55. “Now that the Senates and Syndicates of the Universities are being 
remodelled in conformity with the provisions of tho 
Comments on some Indian Universities Act, the whole academical 
proposed changes in the atmosphere is full of suggestions and recommonda- 
syllabus of tke Bombay tions which will be given effect to by the reorganised 
: Mabrice (10), vth Oct . bodies,,..... There are already some suggestions which, 
Lombiy Samdchar (62), 12th for aught we know, will revolutionise the whole 
Uct. trend of Indian University education. or instance, 
Euclid is to be replaced by what is called practical 

geometry, which is to bo learnt moro by the use of the conparss tin 
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by any exercise of the reasoning faculty. We do not know who is res- 
ponsible for this strange suggestion. Practical geometry is certainly of 
much use to the carpenter, the architect or the student of drawing. But we 
fail to understand of what earthly use it can be toa student whose reasoning 
faculty is tobe gradually trained and developed, so that it may with ease 
comprehend the subtle distinctions and argumentations to be met with in the 
higher branches of learning, especially in such sciences as logic, ethics and 
psychology. A dexterous use of the compass and the pencil have their proper 
place ina workshop. But itis certainly strange that any attention should be paid 
to such mechanical skill by any University whose main function is to impart a 
liberal education to its students. We also understand that instead of history some 
are thinking of making philcsophy a compulsory subject for the Matriculation 
Examination. The absurdity of this suggestion needs only to be pointed out 
to be laughed to scorn. Philosophy has always been looked upon as the special 
preserve of those who are fond of training their mental faculties in the 
apprehension of logical subtleties. It is also difficult to see how Matriculation 
students, who are generally boys in their teens, can be made to understand the 
broad and fundamental propositions of any philosophical subject.......... As we 
are being pestered from day to day with letters asking for our own suggestions 
with regard to the reconstruction of the syllabus of University studies, we 
wish to point out to the new Senate that the methods followed by the 
University in the teaching of Sanskrit stand in need of drastic reform. 
Under the present system more attention is paid by the examiners to the 
students’ knowledge of grammar than to their general command over the 
Senskrit language, It is an everyday experience that a very profound 
grammarian may have but a poor command over language, ‘The study of 
Sanskrit grammar as the study of the grammar of every language is necessarily 
only a means to anend. A student who has a thousand and one irregular 
Sanskrit forms atthe tip of his tongue, but who cannot construe two lines of 
ordinary Sanskrit verse at a glance cannot be said to have a real mastery over 
the language It is imperative that the reformed Senate should pay 
some attention to the vagaries of Sanskrit examiners who have earned a bad 
name for being more draconian than examiners in any other subject. The 
curriculum of Sanskrit studies also stands in need of a good deal of revision 
and overhauling. At present every College student, who has had the 
misfortune to have chosen Sanskrit as his second language, has to read through 
a medley of Sanskrit books on all manner of subjects. He has to read portions 
of Sanskrit plays, random selections from Sanskrit poems, a scrappy treatise on 
Sanskrit logic, some ill-chosen and ill-arranged hymns from the Rigveda with 
portions of extensive treatises on Sanskrit poetry and rhetoric thrownin. No 
wonder that at the end of his College career a Bombay graduate so far as his 
Sanskrit studies are concerned isa veritable jack of all subjects and master of 

If instead of compelling the students to have a superficial 
smattering of half a dozen different subjects, a sound knowledge of one 
important branch of Sanskrit learning is imparted to them, it will certainly be 
more in keeping with the best traditions of the University.” [The Bombay 
Samdchar also strongly protests against the rumoured proposal to substitute 
Philosophy for History in the curriculum for the Matriculation. It considers a 
knowledge of the constitutional history of England to be an essential part 
of the education of native youth. | 


56. Government have by their recent Resolution considerably relaxed the ~ 
The Bombay Government S¥ingency of the rules for the conduct of the School 
and the School Final Exami- ‘inal Examination, but they have not seen their way 
gan to dispensing with the subject of History and Geogra- 
. Shri Saydji Vijay (43), phy, which has been made compulsory in the new 
th Oct. . a . | 
curriculum. ‘lhe students having only six months at 
their disposal to get up that subject for the ensuing examination submitted a 
memorial to Government praying that the «change in the curriculum may be 
postponed till next year. But they received a curt reply informing thom that 


their prayer could not be granted. We do not understand why Government should 
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have refused such a reasonable request. If Government wanted to add a new sub- 
ject to the course for the examination they ought to have given notice of their 
intention at least a year before the examination was held under the new rules. 
The course which they have thought fit to adopt in the matter is not fair to 
the students and neodlessly endangers their prospects of success at the examination. 


Municipalities. 


57. ‘‘In the Administration Report of the Improvement Trust for the year 
Roportof the operations of 1908-1904 recently issued considerable progress is 
the Bombay City Improve. Yeported, and in the near future there is every hope of 
ment Trust daring the year material advancement taking place in the various 


— Hast Indian (1), reat schemes undertaken by the Trust. About 38 
a" ClU ()) Takhs worth of property up to now has been acquired. 

The financial position of the Trust is sc=nd, and there 
will in consequence be no hitch in carrying on its projected work.......... The 


Trust has completed Scheme I, viz., the construction of new buildings at 
Ndgpdda, one of the most insanitary localities in the city. Scheme II, which 
comprises a new highway from Queen’s Road to Kalbadevi Road, is still 
incomplete. There have been many difficulties in the way, the principal one 
being the accommodation of the dispossessed population of this area, but as 
most of the properties have been acquired, there will now be no great delay 
in carrying the scheme to completion......... Scheme LV for a new road from 
Cumballa Hill to Chowpatty has made much progress, and the main road 
will, it is believed, be soon completed. ‘The plans for the development of tbe 
northern portion of the city, viz., Dadar, Matunga and Sion, are not yet 
complete, but Scheme VII, the Colaba Reclamation, is almost finished, and 
the site will be available for buildings in a year or so,” 


58. Commenting on the representation made to [lis Excellency the 
ae : Governor by the Hindu community of Nasik in 
The pilgrim-tax at Nasik.  yorard to the pilgrim-tax levied there, the Jdém-e- 
Jdm-e-Jumshed (23), 13th ta hed ee ores ° intatnad he th 
Oct., Eng. cols. famshed writes :—‘It is maintained by the memo- 
rialists that ‘the pilgcim-tax of four annas per head is 
quite unreasonable in principle, vexatious and hard in the mode of collection, 
and prohibitive in the case of the poorer and even middle classes of people and 
is alsocomparatively very heavy.’ ‘I'he appeal to reduce it from four anaas to one 
anna per head and to levy it only on the Kamnavmi day and during the Sinwastha 
year will no doubt receive due consideratjon from His Excellency. Whether 
the prayer will be granted is extremely doubtful, however, because places of pil- 
grimage like Nasik necessarily domand sanitary measures, the cost of which cannot 
be reasonably expected to be defrayed from the ordinary Municipal revenues. We 
do not certainly mean to say that the Nasik Municipality has well fulfilled its 
duty inthis respect. But the public naturally expect it to do so, and after the 
Pandharpur affair, it would certainly insist more strongly than ever upon 
such sanitary provisions being made as would keep the town healthy. And 
we must recognise the justice of the claim that might be put forward on behalf 
of the rate-payers of Nasik that the pilgrims who visit the place and put so severe 
a strain on the Municipality should not throw the whole burden on the few 
permanent inhabitants, but must pay their own quota of the cost of the 
measures which are deemed essential for their well-being, As to the adjust- 
ment of the respective burdens, there cannot be a better arbitrator than 
Lord Lamington to appeal to.”’ 


59, The <Akhbdr-i-Souddgar supports the memorial submitted to 
Government praying for a reduction in the pilgrim 

Akhbér-i-Souddgar (60), tax at Ndsik. It observes that the majority of the 
13th —_ | Bang ae pilgrims belong to the mendicant class, and that it is 
a ed ha 9 Sg ci mee great hardship to thom to be subjected to a tax of 
4,annas perhead. It contends that the tax was origin- 


ally levied with the sanction of Goverament for defraying the expenses of build- 
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ing a bridge over the Goddveri and that the Municipality having already derived 
from the impost an income more than sufficient to cover the expenses, its 
continuance any longer is unnecessary and unwarranted. It suggests that the 
tax should be abolished altogether or at least reduced to an anna per head and 
levied only once a year, [The Sdnj Vartamdn and Akhbar-i-Islém make 
similar remarks, | 


60, “The dilatoriness with which the business of the Hyderabad 
Municipality is conducted has reached a point beyond. 
Complaints against the endurance. Matters which were on the agenda paper 
308 i Joueal (0, ;4, in the time of Mr. Bilaram, é.e., matters five or six 
Oot, Bag, cols. months old, remain still undisposed of, and what is 
| worse, there seems no prospect of their receiviny 
attention for two or three months more. And some of these matters are urgent, 
while others are of the most ordinary nature, such as should be disposed of 
within a week or two by a well-regulated body, Several irreyularities which 
occurred eight months ago have not yet come to the notice of tlie Corporation. 
Office work is also said to have fallen in arrears. We suggest that till all 
arrears are disposed of, the Municipal Corporation should meet at least 
twice a week and thereafter, too, the meetings should be more frequent than 
they ordinarily are. The President, Secretary and other Municipal officials 
should also put greater energy into their office work. It won’t do to let 
it drag on from morth to month.” | 


Native States. 


61. “ We gather from the columns of an esteemed contemporary that the 
British Government contemplate to levy a contribution 
Native States and Imperial of ten per cent. on the revenues of the Native States 
pics ome Bandhu (27), 9th 28 their quota towards the defences of India 
Oct., ing, oa ' “We trust that asa matter of simple fairness the 
: Native States will be allowed to have their say in 
this matter, and hope that the Chiefs will firmly, but with due respsct, lay unre- 
servedly before the authorities their views on the question. Considering the 
present fallen condition of Native Chiefs, and the state of perpetual tutelage to 
which they are reduced, we are not at all sanguine that their side of the question 
will be represented with sufficient candour and vigour. It isa matter of 
common knowledge that the status of almost allthe Native States ultimately 
rests upon conventions, treaties and engagements solemnly made with the 
British Government. ‘The new demand for a ten per cent. contribution on the 
revenucs of these States is, to say the least, outside these engagements aud is of 
a novel character. It has been hitherto an accepted principle of policy that 
the Native States of India have parted with their independence to the British 
Government often with the payment of a tribate, and that in return they aro 
guaranteed their thrones and the integrity of their territory. ‘The British Gov- 
ernment, which for its own political ends assumed the sovereignty of India, 
undertook the obligation of defending India, the Native States included, against 
external aggression and also against internal commotions. .'The acceptance 
of the obligation carries with it the duty of finding the necessary funds....... 
The British Government was under a treaty obligation to keep certain 
subsidiary armies at the capitals of almost all the important Native States, but 
this obligation is, to say the least, very imperfectly discharged at present by 
the British Government..,..... At the same time the British Government 
still not only continues to receive the stipulated tributes, but also receives the 
revenues Of large tracts of territory made over to it on the express understanding 
that they were to cover the expenses of the subsidiary forces, Further, tho 
expansion and consolidation of the British power has enabled them to levy 
sea Customs, which, without any express understanding, alfect the. subjects of 
Native States. The latter contribute to tle salt revenue also, and this is a 
gain to the British Indian treasury at the cost of the subjects of the Native 
States. The opium monopoly which brings in such a large income to the 
British treasury is made possible by the loyal acquiescence of tlie Native 
Feudatories. ‘They have readily fallen in with tho railway policy of the 
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Government, and also with the excise policy. Even against their own desire 
they have concurred in the imposition of the inequitable excise duties on cotton- 
goods. ‘Thus the balance of account since the treaties were made leans wholly 
on the British side, and we are amazed to find that instead of making it even 
by just retribution, the idea of fleecing Native States still further should 
have been seriously entertained......... Most of the States have hardly 
any surpluses worth speaking of. ‘The late famine exposed the utter 
poverty of their resources by compelling them to resort to begging for 
loans. Consequently both as a matter of natural justice and financial 
equity as of Imperial concern for the well-being of Native States, the idea 
of casting fresh burdens on the latter must be abandoned. The Chiefs at 
the head are practically dumb wards under the guardianship of the British 
Government, and are not in a position to make themselves heard. It behoves 
the British Government to see that in its anxiety to secure more money it does not 
alienate for good the sympathies and contented attachment of the Native Chiefs. 
pin 888 cas The whole question is part and parcel of the larger problem of the 
defence of the Indian empire. The present war .in the Far East has made it 
abundantly clear that the army of India is wholly inadequate for a life and death 
SPUR EIS is cas. There is only one solution of the difficulty, that is, the enlisting 
of the whole Indian population in the cause of India’s defence. ‘he course is 
quite feasible, but the only obstacle lies in the policy of distrust and selfishness 
that has hitherto characterized the attitude of British statesmen towards India, 
deen ened If England is to maintain her hold on India, we wish earnestly that it 
should abandon that mischievous policy and adopt such measures as will enable 
the Indians to co-operate heartily with Britain in the defence of their hearths 
and homes,” 


62. Like Mysore, Travancore is also to have a Representative Assembly, 
5 ed and the credit for its inauguration must be given to 
__ representative “Assembles the new Divan who has been trained in Mysore 
in certain Native States and oe a : 
alleged desirability of having traditions. ‘lhe members of the Travancore Parlia- , 
similar institutions in British ment will for the present be selected by the District | 


India. , _.., Officials and not elected by the people. At the first 
are Rpectator (9), 19th assembly to be held on the 22nd of this month there 


will be 81 representatives of the agricultural and 
industrial interests from the various talukas, 6 planters, 2 spokesmen of leading 
firms, 2 representatives of two other associations, and 4 members of the ruling 
family. The object of the gathering will be two-fold—to give an opportunity 
to the people to bring their requirements to the notice of Government and to 
make the policy and measures of Government better known to the people. 
In British ‘India we have the Legislative Councils where the elected represent- 
atives of the people bring their grievances to the notice of Government. For 
the discussion of large measures and general principles they are quite as well | 
suited as the Representative Assemblies of some of the Native States, But . 
asa province of British India is generally much larger than a Native State, 
it is worth considering whether sssemblies on the lines of those gatherings for 
smaller areas may not do good in British India. It is true that District 
officers move, or are expected to move, among the people and learn their wants 
directly from them, But it is notorious how timid individuals or even groups 
of unlettered men in the districts are to speak out their minds to the Sahibs. 
A periodical assembly, say, for each Division of the Bombay Presidency, will 
give collective and genuine voice to the local requirements of the people,” 


63. “ His Excellency the Governor is having a glorious time in Kolhapur 


Peery At the Rajaram College His Excellency .deli- 

His Excellency the Gov- -yered a speech calling upon the Feudatory Chiefs for 
cents ak Romspar. 1). }oth Contributions and support, which for some two years 
oo mene (82) 1 they have failed to give to the College, He pointed 


out that, although there was no absolutely binding 
agreement, it was always understood that the Chiefs would co-operate in the 
maintenance of the College in the benefits of which their States have a full share. 
It is to be hoped that the Governor’s appeal will not be made in vain, and that 
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the Chiefs will recognise their obligation to suppoit the College, and not leave 
the whole burden to be borne by the Maharaja So much is being sajd 
in this country at present about the perennial education question that a 
concrete instance such as this of apathy—or is it opposition ?—on the part 
of those most vitally concerned, towards an excellent institution lying at 
their very doors cannot fail to evoke surprise, and we would repeat our hope 
that, now that the matter has becn noticed by the highest authority in the 
Presidency, there will be an early improvement in their attitude. The most 
important function during the Governor’s visit was the banquet given by His 
Highness to His Excellency at the new palace The Governor in replying to 
His Highnessdwelt upon the present happy condition of Kolhdpur as contrasted 
with that of 60 or 70 years ago, but did no more than justice to his host in 
saying that, however largely the improvement was due to the British Govern- 
ment, it had been efficiently maintained by the Maharaja........... In con- 
nection with the scheme for increasing the Imperial Service Troops, His 
Excellency mentioned that the Maharaja had long since offered his present 
forces to be included in the ranks of those troops. Well, in our opinion, if this 
offer is accepted, it should be on the understanding that it should not be at any 
extra expense to the Kolhdpur State. We consider the scheme of the Imperial 
Service Troops to be a good measure in itself, but no Native State should, we 
think, be called upon to contribute more troops than it had offered at the time 
of the introduction of the scheme and in any case where the troops already 
maintained by a Native State are considered excessive the contribution by such 
State to the Imperial Service Corps should be reduced accordingly,” 


64, ‘His Highness the Gaekwar on his way to Darjeeling received 
es great ovations at Allahabad and Mirzipur. The recep- 
a sage ba hn ad tion at Allahabad was specially organised on a grand 
*" Makrdtta (10), 9th Oct.  8Cale, and the elité of the U. P. Metropolis mustered 
strong in the Mayo Hall to show their respect to 
the Gaekwar, The reply which His Highness gave to the address presented 
to him by the public of Allahabad was cliaracterised by his usual breadth 
of view and was in keeping with his urbanity of manner and courtly 
dignity. Indeed, His Highness is at present rightly looked upon as the foremost 
Indian Prince, who really understands the present situation generally and is 
willing to rise to the occasion, not merely as the head of a Native State, but 
as one of the natural leaders of the people The Indian Princes are 
the aristocracy of India and have a two-fold duty to attend to. As rulers 
of their own subjects they must strive for their welfare, and as members of 
the Indian aristocracy they must do what in them lies to see that the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled are well maintained. The Princes by 
their influence can perhaps achieve more for the advancement of Indian 
interests than many Congress patriots. Unfortunately we have only one 
Gaekwar among us, If all Indian Princes and Chiefs try to copy the Gaekwar’s 
illustrious example they will earn the undying gratitude of the whole Indian 
population. If all Princes contribute even an infinitesimal portion of what they 
squander on personal luxuries, Vicerogal receptions and ceremonial Darbars, 
it would be sufficient to finance many an industrial concern which is languish- 
pa ll of funds. But thesy are mere dreams which will hardly be 
realised.’ 


65. “Mr, Romesh Dutt has the eyes of the whole country riveted upon 
him in his new capacity of Councillor to His High- 

Mr. Romesh Dutt and the 2e88 the Maharaja of Baroda in revenue matters. 
land revenae problem in Mr, S.M. Patel, of Ahmedabad, has addressed to him 
Baroda State. an ‘Open Letter,’ pointing out the directions in which 


Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 13th 


sad 1h Oak. Bek. le the revenue system of Baroda requires overhauling. 


When Mr. Dutt began addressing ‘Open Letters’ to 
Lord Curzon, anent the British revenue system, some 
five years ago, he could have svarcely imagined that his turn would come so 
soon to receive similar ‘Open Letters,’ urging him to undertake reforms in the 
8.me direction. Mr. Patel points.out that the incidence of assessment is heavier 
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in Baroda than in the neighbouring British territory, that the terms of revenue 
settlements in the State are so short as 15 and 20 years, and above all, that 
the rayats’ rights of occupancy are more uncertain than in British territory. 
This means that Mr. Dutt has placed himself in a. field where he will 
have the most ample scope to display his reforming ability, and to show 
how the land revenue problem in India could be successfully tackled. 
Whether he is able to act up to the pet theories which he has so 
assiduously urged upon the British Government will be watched with 
keen interest on all hands,” [In another issue the same paper remarks :— 
“Mr, Romesh Chunder Dutt’s appointment as adviser to His Highness the 
Gaekwar places not only Mr. Dutt, but the whole party of Indian political 
reformers, on their trial. They have been merciless eritics of the British 
revenue system, and it is now for Mr. Dutt toshow that he and his associates 
have not been the visionaries and political doctrinaires they are thought to be 
by their official critics. We should think that, by giving Mr, Dutt this 
opportunity, the enlightened ruler of Baroda has not only conferred an obliga- 
tion on his own subjects, but has done a distinct service to the country at large 
and the British Government,” ] 


66. “A Nagar” writes to the Kdthidwar News:—“I hear that Mr. 
| Gopaldas does not hesitate to say that he accepted the 
A protest against the pre- gift of Rs. 15,000 from the Nawab Saheb, because it is 
valence of ant-Nagur feel- the general practice here and because many Nagars have 
ing in Junagadh. bh soe 2). 18s 
Kathidwér News (25), 8th been presented with like and even greater sums. Will 
Oct., Eng. cols. Mr. Gopaldas be pleased to cite some instances of 
, the kind? Is the public to take it for granted that 
the Nagars have a paralysed conscience, and that anything and everything can 
be alleged against them with impunity ? Our lot seems to be peculiarly pain- 
ful at present. We aro branded on every side by most of those who owe their 
elevation to us and who seem to display their sense of gratitude by running us 
down as much as possible...,...... We have been practically ousted from all 
posts of honour in Kathidwair and are no doubt a much-maligned people at 
present; but thank God, we are not yet quite down-trodden and have simply to 
bide our time. Meanwhile, will my castemen arouse themselves from 
their stupor and vindicate their character when their silence is being so 
grossly misinterpreted ? ”’ 


67. A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwar News from Palitana:— 
“Something serious is likely to happen here very shortly, 
but it is better not to say anything on the subject at 
present. Itis said that the relations between the 
late Prince Samatsingji and his son having not been 
as cordial as they should be, he had placed with a friend or some firm four lakhs 
of rupees in trust for his daughter. Prince Samatsingji having died all of a 
sudden, nobody knows where the money is lying. ‘The Kuoveri has grown up 
and must be married according to the Rajput custom before long, The 
relations between the Darbar and the Kumar ace also said to be not as cordial 
as before.”’ 


Affairs in Palitdna, 
Kéthidwér News (25), 8th 
Oct., King, cols. 


68. “A Native Chief is said to be giving a trial toa unique experiment 

- which, if successful, will result in much financial 

Alleged vagaries of a gain to the State. The experiment consists in the 
Native Chief. News (25). Sth state officials being engaged during the day in dis- 
Pgs sang rr charging their official duties and playing their respec- 
tive parts in the State Theatre’s performances at night, 
Promotion is to go by merit in acting, and not by seniority in service; and the 
salaries of the officials are to be disbursed from the earnings of the actors. Not 
a bad business to be sure. We sincerely compliment the Chief on his inventive 
genius.—name might well be registered for the next vacancy in the G. C,S. I, 
Order,” 
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40 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


69. It is reported that the Kaliparaj cultivators of Pdrdi Téluka have 


united in a conspiracy against the wealthy occupancy- 
The Kaliparaj cultivators holders belonging to the money-lending classes. 
vod’ nd Pa and the The cultivators are indignant that hundreds of acres 
Deohs Witra (65), 13th of land belonging to their forefathers should in 
Oct. course of time have passed into the possession of the 
astute Marwaris who have degraded them to the 
status of day-labourers. ‘They held two or three meetings at which they una- 
nimously resolved not to cultivate the lands of the savkars as sub-tenants nor 
to render them menial service in any capacity. The Anuvala Brahmin in- 
habitants of two or three villages in the taluka seem to be the moving spirits 
in this agitation against the money-lenders. It is said that the latter are put 
to much inconvenience owing to the combined action taken against them by 
the cultivators. The Kaliparaj cultivators also resolved at one of their 
meetings to abstain from smoking and drinking, but sooth to say we have not 
much hope of their remaining faithful to this vow. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th October 1904. 
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Brahman) ; 46. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, gg 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ae Weekly ... »«.) John de Mello; East Indian ; 87 see 940 
Q | Daily Telegraph and Poona .| Daily eoo| JOBEPh Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West .| Bombay ..- .| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merwénji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; ¥.P.| 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .oe| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... vo — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 550 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Bombay ... a | K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 500 
g | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. at Bee .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; Pa4rsi ; 52;) 1,000 
India and Champion. | J.P. 3 
» | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .»e-| Monthly -ee| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer soe 859 
g | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. »| Weekly ... «| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil); 52 —... 400 
9 | K4thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ... vee] Dally — eve ..| Pratdéprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
sb | Mahrdtts ..:: | Poona .| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 250 
7 Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 30, 

4) | Outontel Review... .oe( Bombay «ee Do. eee ..| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 385 —,.. os 400 
12 | Phenix ... vee} Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammoedan (Khoja); 51 os 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .| Daily -e-/ Henry Kencheller ; European ; 60 950 

and Military Gazette. : 

14 | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 pen 1,000 

15 | Sind Gazette a vee! Karachi ooo Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb 500 

16 | Sind Times Do. “ul BOs ae «| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 

ANGLO-GUJARA’‘TI. 

17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad Weekly ... ../ Narotamd4s Vyranjiwandia Shethna; I[lindu 800 
Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 

18 Deshabhaktz .| Baroda ... Do. asantl4l Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,600 
Brahman) ; 43. 

19 Gujarati .| Bombay... Do. .|Ichh4ram Surajrém Des@#i; IJindu (Surti} 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 

20 Gujar4t Mitr& | Surat Do. .-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 rae a “00 

9] Gujar4t Punch see} Ahmedabad col Do. evo .»-| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 29° 625 

99 Hindi Punch | Bombay Do. -»+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 

93 | Jém-e-Jamshed «. oe ee | Daily — «0 | Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 

24 Yaiser-i-Hind ... eRe o-| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi ; 54 cool 2,900 

25 Kathidwdr News... .o.| rajkot. ... oe .| Jamshedji lrimji; Parsi ; 42 ... en axe 400 

9¢ | Kathidwdr Times 5 a ..| Bi-weekly >| Manshankar Jayushankar ; Hindu(Negar Braih- 600 
man); 38. | 

97 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedaba ...| Weekly... ae bein bewanshenh Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 37. 

98 Rast Goftar eee eee Bombay eee Do. eee eee Pallonji Barjorji Desi ; Parsi ; 52 eee eee 1,550 

Satya Vakta_—_... nasi a0 wee) Fortnightly _...| Kesnavlél Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 560 

29 Bania); 39. 

39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay see| BATOdA ove »o| Weekly ... »o| Maneklal Ambirdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 

91 | Sury4 Prakash oe eee sek DO eo} Urnedram Nagindds D4yabhai; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 

AnaLo-MaBArTaHl. 
i Mj che e00 Bomba see bee Week! eee eee Saddahiv Vishvanatl May4dev > Hindu 500 
82 | Deen Mitra y / Bel ho Bréhman) ; 28. 
33 Dny4n Chakshu eee eee Poona eee Pee Do, eee pee 4man Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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Name of Publication. 


| Where Published. 


‘Name, caste and age of Editor, 


— —— _— a 
— aetna — —y 


Fatehsinh Gazette 
Indu Prakash 


Native Opinion 
Prekshak ... 


Samarth 


Shri Say4ji Vijay 


Sudharak ... 


A Lua coe 


Al-Hagq 


Prabhat 
Sindhi 


Muslim Herald 


Baroda Vateal 


Hind Vijaya 


Karnatak Patrz% 


Prakdshak ... 


O Bombaense 


Subodh Patrika .. 


AnGtio-URDU. 


AnGLo-Mara’tHI—contd. 
Dny4nodaya ees 
Dnydn Prakash ... 
Dny4n Prakdsh .., 


Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ... 


Udyamotkarsha ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


eve 


ENGLISH, MARA’'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


eee 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karnitak Vaibhav 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


ee 


@%° 


o@ 


Bombay... Weekly ... 

Poona eee -+.| Daily eee 

De, vee Weekly «0. 

-| Baroda ... 2 Do .. 

-| Bombay... DG. ave 

Kolh4pur ie | Do, . 

..|' Bombay... ...| Bi-weekl y 

Sitdra... oo| Weekly ... 

-| Kolh4pur Do. ose 
.| Pombay... " Do. 

Do. va 
Poona No. 
Bombay .| Monthly. 
Bombay «.. .| Weekly... 
| Do. ves Do. 

.| Sukkur ... .| Weekly ... 

Hyderabad) Do. on 

(Sind). 

.| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. 


| Bombay eee 


| Baroda .«. 


Do. 


| Dharw4r 
.| Bijdpur ... 
ee 


.| Bombay... 


Akhb4r-e-lsl4m 


Arya Prakash 


Broach Mitra 


GUJARA'TI. 


Akhbf4r-e-Souddgar 


' Bombay Samachar 


Broach Samachar... 


..| Bombay ... 
um ae *< 
cool DO. coo 
ee ss | 
| Broach ... 

Do. aes 


|) DOF. ces 


.| Weekly ... 


Bt Gee 


Weekly ... 
ee gee 
Do, e 


Daily 

Do. : 
Weekly ... 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Due ene 


...| rev. Mr. T. EB. Abbott 


| Hari 


.| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Shah Ma4nekl4l Ambdéradm Doctor; Hindu 


N4rayan 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brfhman); 37. 


(Bania). 


Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha); 39. 


| Savliram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu 
(Martha) ; 30. 
Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


.| Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar ; 
.| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 


.| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; 


.| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


.| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; 
.| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


..| &. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


.| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
.| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 
.| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondds Desdi, B.A,, L. M. 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahmin); 82. 


Brahman); 34. 


39. 

Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak RA4mchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. | 


nese); 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... oop 


LL.B.; Pleader ; 97. 
(2) Sindbii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


Bania), 


yat); 35. 


Hindu = (Deshasth 


Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 42, 
nastha Brahman); 28. 


39. 


& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 36. 
Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujariti 


Brahman) ; 34, 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... 


, Circulae 


tion. 


1,100 


No. Name of Publication. 


Deshi Mitra _ 
Din Manj ... 

Friend of India ... 
Fursad _.. ose 
Gap Sap ... coe 
Hitechchhu oe 
Jain ssi coe 
Jdam-e-Jah#nooma 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathi4wir Samachar 
oka Mitra 

Mahi K4ntha azette 
Navséri Prakash ... 
Nure Elam. oe 
Nyd4yadarshak 

Praja Mitra 

Praja Pokar coe 
Prak4sh and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand 
Samsher Bahadur... 
Sanjnu Jaume — «ws 


Sinj Vartamén ... 


Sind Vartaman 

Stri Bodh ... coe 

Surat Akhbar =e. 

Svadesh Bandhu ... 
HINDI. 


Pandit als eee 


char. 
KANABESE. 
Digvijays eee oe 
Karnatak Vritta «+. 


Loki Bandhu 
Loka Mitra eee 


Réjahansa eve eos 


Rasik Ronjini... 


| 
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GusaRhtTI—continued. | 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-, Bombay... 


Where Pablished. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, a 
ros] CULEE se ».| Weekly .., ..| Kashidaés Bhagvandés; Hindu (K4chia, i.e} 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44, 
-} Broach ... --| Monthly... ..| Nath4lal Rangildws Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
Bania) ; 265. 
««-/ Ahinedabad .| Weekly ... ve 1seuee oe 
-+| Bombay ... .| Monthly ..| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
ma Sas -+| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnegar & Co. 800 
| 
| Ahmedabad = «| Weekly ... +») Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 360 
Do. Do. ewe .| Bhagu Iatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
Vania) ; 30. 
.| Bombay ... Do. ‘ Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 -e-/ 1,000 
.| Kaira Do. ...| Kahandd@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
! Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
vee Ahmedabad Do, iets ous 


| 
ane Bombay cee 


vee| SAdra 


| 
ail Navsé@ri ... 


eee} Bombay ... 


eee’ Ahmedabad 


eee 
...| Nardchi... 
| 


Surat 


»» Bombay... 


‘int ae 


-« Ahmedabad 


Sait Bombay cas eee 


ae 


! 
} 


j 
«os Kar&chi ... 


— 


>| Bi-weekly 
° Wackly cee 


Do. 


.| Mouthly,.. 
.| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 
..| Weekly ... 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. oe 
Daily — «xs 

Do. - ses 


| Weekly oo 


i Bombay... —_...| Monthly 
...| Surat Weekly 
...| Mahudha | DGs cee 


ie Poona see . 
| 
| 
ree’ Gadag ve as 
a Dharwar 


| | 
e608 | De. ©ee eee | 
od Haveri (Dhar- 
war). 
eee Dharwéar eos 
eee Gadag oe pee | 


--| Weekly oes 


See 


Weekly ... 


aa dee 
Do. ; 
Do. ; 
Doo eee 
Ve. een 


@e. 


.| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 


Parsi ; 35 


‘| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia! 


Brahman); 45. 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 


Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 


-| Gatalal Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 


Shravak Bania) ; 36. 


+} Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 


.»| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 
* 


| 


Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
88 


| Jamnddds Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
| 43, 


»- Savaibhai Radichand; Hindu (Shravak 
| Bania) ; 62. 


: 


4 Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 


(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
38 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


-»-| Devkun Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 


4 Kaikhasru Navroji K4br4ji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 
.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... Ree 


-| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li - Hindu (Bania) ; 


36. 


oon 


.|Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 


.|Gururdo Raghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
.|Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 42; and larabai, wife of the above ; 31. 

Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman) ; 39. 


(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 

(2) Annacharya Balachérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
béda Brahiaan); 41. 


Gaurisiankar R4mprasadd; Hindu (Kunoja} 
| Brahman); 41, | 


150 
800 


1650 
150 

75 
200 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MARATHI. 


Arunodaya ae ik A gas .»»| Weekly .6-:' ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman). 
100 | A’rydvart ... ou Dhulia ... ie ; eo Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
| gshasth Yajurvedi Bréhman); 34. 
101 | Bakul ia aa .o| RatnAgiri as ar” ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 
| ! | 
102 | Belgaum Samachar ..., Belgaum... ive ae .«-| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
| | 41. 
103 | Bhu’t a ip | Bombay .. | Monthly ...( Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
104 Bramhotay “is ...; Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... ... Nara#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 
| Pyr@bman); 61. 
105 | Chandanshu Dae eee} LAsgaon ...° les wae 1! Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
- ghasth Brahman) ; 37. 
106 ! Chandrak4nt a ...| Ohikodi ... Pe ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
! : | pawan Braéhman) ; 40. 
107 Chandrodaya ee . Chiplun ... ssi eee ... Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Bréhman); 40. 
108 | Chikitsak ... wed »»| Belgaum a De. a ...; Abaji Ramchandra SdAvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—700 
| | 42. 
109 | Chitragupta i ONE i ier . Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
110 | Dakshin Vritta  ... ..., Kolhipur: ae er ... Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
| | seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
111 | Deshakélavartam4n saa Erandol ... a a .... Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Dcshasth 
ee, | Brahman) ; 32. 
112 | Dharma... i | Wai fis ei 1 eee .» Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| | Brahman) ; 48, 
113 | Dharwar Vritta ... we} Dharwar oe Bs aes a Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


114 | Dnydn Sagar ck oa Kolhepur es “ate ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
| ' man); 40. 
115 | Hindu Punch ae an ;,. vs De. 4 a Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke;, Hindu (Chitpawan 
” : Brahman); 37. 
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Polities and the Public Administration. 


1. The Kesart publishes some verses contributed by a correspondent 
_ under the heading “ The Dasara of Asia ’’ or “ Cross. 
bbe in honour of Japan's ing the border,” of which the following is the 
"Kesart (123), 18th Oct,  8ist:—Well done! Japan! Well hast thou inflict- 
an a crushing defeat on Russia and thereby saved 
China and Korea from the jaws of that most ferocious of the European 
wolves who are hankering to devour decrepit China? The blood which thou 
hast shed and the sacrifices which thou hast made in the cause of thy king and 
liberty will shed glory in thy annals and secure world-wide fame for thee. Thou 
hast by thy marvellous achievements on the battlefield retrieved not only thy 
own honour, but that of all Asiatics. The faces of the whites appear pale and 
downcast owing to thy prowess, but the East has been brightened as by the 
rising sun, May the Lord Buddha ever crown thy arms with victory and may 
thy prosperity ever increase! May thou reap the fruits of thy victory and be 
a guide to thy sister nations, We cherish a heartfelt sympathy for thee. What 
else can a weak and impoverished people offer! Alas! to what complete 
dependence have we been reduced! ‘* Anant Tanaya”’ can only send thee 
greetings of joy through the columns of the Kesarz, 


2. “An article in the Novoe Vremya by M. Nossiloff confirms 
the reports, to which we have previously alluded, 
Alleged unrest in Mongolia of the unrest caused in Mongolia by the Tibet 
en a the British ynedition, and strengthens the impression that Lord 
1 Raden tee tod (11), 19th Curzon in instigating, and the docile Balfour Govern- 
Oct. ment in undertaking, that filibustering adventure 
largely failed to take into account its possible conse- 
quences on the minds of the surrounding Buddhist communities throughout the 
East. The Buddhist mind, we learn, has been greatly agitated by the expe- 
dition, and one result is that.a caravan of nomad Lamas has been sent into 
Mongolia. It is said that it is intended to gather resources from the remotest 
parts of the Buddhistic world to help the Tibetans and the Dalai Lama...,...... 
A number of influential Lamas have advised a petition to the sar to take Tibet 
and Mongolia under his protection.... .. M. Nossiloff himself does not pretend 
to say ‘ what will be the outcome of all this,’ but it is clear that Lord Curzon 
has not considered all the aspects of the game, and that he has engineered an 
exploit which will entail consequences far more difficult to deal with than the 
mere achievement thereof.” 


3. ‘The Tibet treaty as published in the Times consists of ten articles, of 
es. Wick tae which the ninth is the most formidable. Even 
Mahrétta (10), 16th/Oct, though the treaty nowhere expressly deprives the 
Tibetan government of its independence, the cumu- 

lative effect of the ten articles taken together is to make Tibet virtually a 
dependency of the British Empire. We know by what tricks the East India 
Company deprived native potentates in India of a great deal of their autonomy. 
The Company’s first care waa to restrict their freedom of treating of their own 
accord with other independent foreign powers. Article IX of the Tibetan 
treaty does substantially the same. I[t provides that Tibet cannot part 
with any portion of her territory to any foreign power without the consent of 
Great Britain.......... China is theoretically at least the suzerain of Tibet, and 
this Article which is a consummate stroke of diplomacy of the English envoys 
kills two birds with one stone. In the first place, it surreptitiously strikes at the 
root of Chinese suzerainty, and in the second place it binds hand and foot the 
theocracy presided over by the Dalai Lama sofar as its foreign relations are 
concerned..,...... So long as the full text of the treaty was not published, many 
people believed that the Tibet Mission had not accomplished much. But as a 
matter of fact it has accomplished much more than was ever anticipated. With 
only a little loss of life and powder the Tibet Mission has within a miraculously 
short time subjugated a country as large in extent as Burma. ‘Theoretically, of 
course, Tibet is not yet annexed to the Indian Empire. But if the foreign 
— relations of Tibet are henceforward to be directed from the heights of Simla, we 
fail to understand why, practically speaking, it should not be regarded, if not 
ag a part of the Indian Empire, at least as one of its dependencies. But 
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the treaty does not stop with circumscribing the foreign relations of Tibet. 
It does something more. By Article VI ‘Tibet is saddled with a heavy 
indemnity of 5 million dollars, or 75 lakhs of rupees. Other articles in the 
treaty also provide for the dismantling of forts which the Tibetans have built 
on the route from India to Lhassa and the repairing of roads for the easy 
transit of Indian merchandise. As security for the indemnity and the punctual 
discharge of the various obligations imposed on Tibet, the British troops are to 
remain jn occupation of the Chumbi Valley. Those who signed the treaty must 
in their heart of hearts have known that the Tibetans will never be able to pay 
such a heavy indemnity even though it is spread over a number of years, From 
all reliable accounts it seems that Tibet is a very poor country, and it is quite 
on the cards that on its failure to pay off the heavy burden, the British 
troops will remain in perpetual occupation of the Chumbi Valley. After such 
splendid achievements of the Mission, we shall not at all be surprised if 
Lord Curzon returns to India as the Marquis of Lhassa.’’ 


4. ‘People in India will not be surprised, and they will certainly not 
oe be sorry, at the news that Lord Milner intends to. 
Lord Milner's resignation. resion his post next December.......... The con- 
Oriental Review (11), 19th di — a % , ; 
Oct. ; Sultén-ul-Ad&hbir (165), ‘ition of affairs in South Africa since the war has 
15th Oct. - been conspicuously disappointing. Lord Milner’s 
administration cannot by his best friends be 
described as anything but a failure.......... In pandering to the selfish passions 
of the mixed crowd of white adventurers who are engaged in exploiting the 
country, the High Commissioner has succeeded in pleasing no class or section, 
whilst his most signal. success has been in earning the resentment of all India 
in consequence of the grossly unfair treatment accorded to the Indian settlers. 
We think it extremely likely that, if he has to select the next High Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Balfour, mindful of the probability of soon being himselt ousted, will 
not essay to make anything better than a tentative appointment, but whoever is 
sent can scarcely fail to be an improvement upon the late scribe of Pall Mall.” 
[The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr makes similar remarks. It strongly condemns the 
“imperialism” of Lord Milner and deprecates the contingency of his being 
appointed Viceroy of India, which it fears will soon be realised if Lord Curzon 
abandons his intention to return to India owing tothe continuance of Lady 
Curzon’s illness. } | 


56. “Itisa pity that the Bombay delegates who were chosen to accom- 
any the commercial mission to Persia have not 
Bombay and the proposed been able to join it. The Press communiqué issued 
——— mission = © by the Government of India makes some effort to 
ersla. ° 
Jém.e-Jamshed (23), 19th ©XPlain the reason why; but we should scarcely 
Oct., Eng. cols. think it to be sufficient, andthe public would be 
| naturally anxious to learn more about the cause or 
causes which compelled the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Mill-owners’ 
Association to withdraw their delegates almost at the last moment. As far as 
can be judged from what has been divulged in the Press communiqué, the 
Government of India could not accept the responsibility of catering for 
individual members or consent to the appointment of an official President 
‘to what had throughout been intended to bea purely commercial mission.’ 
In regard to both the points ‘much could be said on both sides’ and till the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mill-owners’ Association explain why they 
could not abide by the conditions accepted by the other Chambers, we should 
not be justified in saying anything more on the subject beyond expressing our 
regret that Bombay should have been deprived of a rare opportunity of making 
herself acquainted with the commercial needs of a country, whose vast poten- 
-tialities are universally acknowledged.”’ 


6, In the course of a lengthy article, headed ‘‘ A Lord Clive in the field 
- of religion ” the’ Adil writes:—We must doubtless be 
Career of o Obristion grateful to Hnglishmen that they teach us history. 
‘religious impostor in India Of course, they do not teach us every kind of 
dn the oh vere ’ history. Some good and true histories useful in the 
_ Kal (119), 21st Oct. present circumstances of the country and histories 
calculated to contribute to its future rise they 
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do not teach us, They have also struck off the histories ~ of Greece 
and Rome, which are calculated to engender feelings of patriotism, from the 
school curriculum. Some people think that Government had a political object 
in stopping the teaching of the histories of Greece and Rome in schools. But 
then there was the greater reason to omit the study of the history of India from 
our scholastic curriculum, as this study will make us acquainted with many 
events about our past, which may fire our patriotism in an especial degree. But 
as Government have not stopped the study of Indian history in our schools, the 
supposition that they struck off Grecian and Roman history from the school 
course through a political motive falls to the ground. ‘The fact of the matter is 
that Government are high-minded and do not care in the slightest degree about 
these trivial matters. Had they done so, they would have taken care to omit from 
the school-books on Indian history the whole period from the beginning of the 17th 
century to the middle of the 19th century. If the English had not written a 
history of this perio], how could we have known it? We are, therefore, under 
a debt of gratitude to our rulers that they allow us to read accounts of the 
forgery of Clive, of the oppression practised by Warren Hastings upon the Raja 
of Benares and the Begums of Oudh and of the annexations of Sditara, Nagpur, 
Oudh and the Punj4b under the regime of Lord Dalhousie. Had the English 
not told us of the shortcomings of these three men, we would have deified them 
like all others of their race. Such magnanimity on the part of Englishmen in not 
concealing the black spots in the bistory of British rule from our gaze enhances 
our respect for their sterling qualities and makes us overlook the failings 
of some men of their race like Clive, Hastings and Dalhousie. Most people 
know the history of Lord Clive. He played a part in the political history 
of India, but in past times India did not attract only politicians from 
Europe. There were also men of the type of Lord Clive who played their 
part in other fields of human activity. We intend to give to-day an account 
of a Christian. missionary, who was as unscrupulous in his methods as Lord 
Clive. He is not so well known as his political counterpart. His life -is given 
in the October issue of Hast and West. In the beginning of the 17th 
century India was a free pasture ground for all European nations, and Euro- 
pean religion, European trade and European rule spread rapidly over the 
country. Many people suppose that Englishmen now claim only political 
supremacy over India, but that isa mistake. They exercise commercial 
and religious domination as well. As Lord Clive’s extreme duplicity of 
character was instrumental in laying the foundations of the British Kmpire 
in India, the remarkable imposture of Robert de Nobili proved highly useful 
in raising the fabric of religious supremacy. The paper proceeds to give a 
detailed account of the Indian career of Robert de Nobili, a Jesuit missionary, 
who lived for a number of yearsin Madura and is said to have conformed 
sedulously to the practice of the Brahmin priests in matters of dress, habits and 
diet. ‘The paper adds :—“ He wore the sacred thread, at the end of which hung 
a crucifix, was regular in performing ablutions, fasted often for days, abstained 
from wine and flesh and wore sandals like Brahmins.’ After thus producing 
a favourable impression upon the Brahmin pandits, he gradually began to 
carry out his plan of making them converts to Christianity. He told them he 
was nota Firangi, but a Brahmin from Rome. He ultimately forged a new 
Veda, called Esurveda, and assured the credulous Brahmins of Madura upon oath 
that he had received it direct from Brahma. A brother missionary tried 
to expose his fraud out of jealousy, but de Nobili persisted in his method of 
making converts by telling audacious falsehoods like the above aud had even 
obtained the consent of the Archbishop of Goa to his plan of conversion. It 
was also admired in Rome. People flocked to him in thousands, and in a short 
time the whole of India would have been converted, if God, the Preserver of the 
Hindu religion, had not come to the rescue of the followers of Hinduism, Padre | 
Fernandez was actuated by extreme jealousy at de Nobili’s success and told the 
Hindus the truth about their new spiritual guide. He, however, protested that he 
had not duped them and carried the matter to the Pope. The verdict of the Pope 
was lukewarm like that of the British public in the cases of Clive and Hastings. 
Englishmen could not find it in their hearts to blame Clive and Hastings 
entirely, 80 also the Pope adopted a middle course. He neither condemned 
de Nobili’s holy. practices nor stamped them with the seal of his approval, but 
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discovered a vid media. He allowed the Brahmins to apply ashes to their 
bodies, but these, he said, should be the ashes of sandalwood and not of cowdung, 
Similarly the Brahmins, he said, might continue their ablutions on the 
ground of cleanliness, but not as a matter of devotion. DeNobili was 
satisfied with the Papal decree and continued to make converts. He must 
have made about a lakh of converts on the whole. Such is the career 
of this ecclesiastical Lord Clive. It is not proper, says a proverb, to 
trace the source of a river or the origin of a Rishi’s family. Similarly 
we may not inguire into the origin of British rule or into the ancestry 
of a missionary like de Nobili. Both Nobili and Clive laid the foundations 
of the religious and political supremacy of Europeans in this country by fraudu- 
lent methods at a time when the Hindus were in an utterly effete and dis- 
organised state. In one sense, de Nobili was a forger on a much larger scale 
than Clive. The latter forged only one document, while the former forged a whole 
Veda. Many historical records are yet unexplored, and so long as no mention 
is made in English histories of any manipulations of the clauses of the treaties, 
Marathi journalists are not at liberty to refer to them, though such alterations 
and manipulations may have been made. Let the past take care of itself. We 
may at least be wise infuture. Mrs, Annie Besant has adopted Hindu ways and 
isliving like a Hindu. On seeing her we are reminded of de Nobili; of course, 
we cannot say that she is an impostor like him. We have no personal know- 
ledge of her mode of life nor have we read her books. But we may safely say 
that our countrymen cannot do better than adopt a policy of greater caution and 
circumspection in such Cases. 


7. ‘Qur readers perhaps remember that His Highness the Aga Khan had 
made a definite suggestion in his Budget speech to 

Alleged need of organising the effect that a few commissions in the Indian Army 
oh oO of military education om -e be ry given to 5 ap or of the 
; ct. Lmperial Cadet Corps.......... n reply to this sugges- 
ee ee tion Lord Curzon "easel the in "Khan that he 
would arrive at a definite decision in the matter before he left for England, 
The result was the Press communiqué issued towards the end of April which 
announced that out of the Cadets, who had been enlisted in the Corps, seven had 
been selected for the third year’s course, at the close of which they would, on 
passing the qualifying examination, receive special King’s Commissions 
carrying rank, pay and promotion similar to those of British officers in the 
Indian Army.......... The granting of commissions to the Cadets is certainly 
a logical sequence of the Imperial Cadet Corps scheme which Lord Curzon 
initiated, and we do thank His Lordship for having opened toa few of the 
Cadets at least an honourable career in the military profession. But Lord 
Curzon’s measure does not go far enough. For, in the first place, we have no 
assurance that he has committed the Government of. India, so far, of course, as 
he could commit them, to a fulfilment in future of the liberal principle he 
has generously laid down by promising to take up at least seven Imperial 
Cadets for appointment to the rank of commissioned officers. Next we have 
to consider the case of Native Princes and Chiefs and young scions of princely 
families, who either do not choose to enter or are not admitted to the Cadet 
Corps. The need of providing an honourable career is much greater in 
the case of these than in that of youths of the middle class or the 
masses. And it goes without saying that so long as there is no Military College 
opened in India or there is no opening allowed to the natives of India in the 
Military Colleges in England, these scions must goon rotting in ennui. And 
the armies of Native States, which are charged with being mere rabbles, must 
for the same reason remain in an_ inefficient condition. The only way, 
therefore, in which all these drawbacks could be remedied is to open one or 
more Military Colleges in India, On the other hand, though Lord Curzon has 
done something, we have apprehensions that his successors will not go even as 
far as he has done. We look, therefore, to His Lordship first to establish the 
Cadet Corps itself on a permanent basis and next to follow it up with 
measures for giving military education to such of the middle class people and 
the masses as may aspire to it........... Military service affords to the youths of 
& nation a profession, which helps them to keep up the manly qualities of their 
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race and prevent a doom of emasculation which is sure to be brought on, if the 
nation were to be compulsorily divorced from all martial pursuits; and if 
Lord Curzon real'y means to save the Indian nation from such emasculation we 
appeal to him to do two things. The first is to open Military Colleges; and 
the second is to open the higher ranks of the military service to natives. 
Lord Curzon may be probably aware that when the Duke of Connaught was the 
Commander-in-Chief of Bombay a movement was started for opening a Military 
College at least for the Deccan Chiefs and was strongly backed by His Royal 
Highness. The movement did not then succeed, but the arguments in its 
favour have not lost a bit of their force even to-day, and they ought to 
appeal to any Viceroy who cares to look at the question with a mind 
free from the Jingo bias. In saying all this we are not unaware that it 
is not a Military College alone that can train up youths to be good soldiers. 
The best Military College perhaps is the battlefield, where one may 
learn the theory by practising the art of war, and we do not know of 
any Military College other than a battlefield that was attended by Shivaji, 
Hyder Ali, Mahadaji Scindia and other well-known soldiers and generals. 
But a civilised Government cannot be allowed to plead this excuse. 
It is indisputably its duty, if it does not wish to emasculate its subjects, - 
to open institutions for giving a military as well as a literary education. 
Turning to the question of the promotion of Indian soldiers to the higher 
ranks of the military service, we must first of all note that under the 
present system no native can rise above the grade of Subedar-Major of 


Cavalry... ...... The injustice of such a state of things can easily be 
imagined. Things were otherwise even under the Muhammadan rulers, 
though they were foreigners like the English.......... It may be pointed 


out that if the present policy of suspicion and distrust were to be 
deliberately continued, it must have only disastrous consequences. The 
absence of Military Colleges or the compulsory stagnation of native soldiers 
in the lower military ranks will not avail the British Government, for 
if time comes it brings with it suitable soldiers and generals, After 
forty years of emasculating British peace, a man like Tatya Topee came to the 
front in 1857 and proved himself atrue soldier. Since then education has 
been spread far and wide, and the idea of nationality has taken a distinct 
shape, so that one need not look upon as merely visionary the following words 
of Major Evans Bell, once British Resident at Mysore, In his book on 
‘Indian Policy ’ he observes as follows :—‘ With a little more gallantry, with 
afew positive exploits, added to his negative strategic feats, Tatya Topee 
would soon have become a Hindu Garibaldi...,...... I would not for a moment 
compare the deeds or the motives of the Brahmin rebel with those of the 
Italian patriot. ......... But itis not a very wild supposition that some day 
there might be a Tatya Topee of a higher type, of greater talents and of loftier 
character, with a better cause and a better. cry before the world.’ The more 
thoughtful of our rulers, however, do not perhaps stand in need of being 
reminded of these unpleasant truths. To them we need only make an appeal to 
ponder over the whole situation and advise Government to do what is clearly 
the duty of a civilised administration like that of the British in India.”’ 


8, The Hast and West publishes the following “ Letter ’’ from Cloudland :— 

iis _ “Tt has often been asked whether India is wise in 

” nig of political agita- lunging into the vortex of party politics ; whether it 
"Hast and West (3) for Oct, ™ay not help her better to make a welcome use of what- 

| ever is good and true in the Conservative as well as the 

Liberal.thought of Great Britain.......... And what has been my experience in 
this matter? That with but rare exceptions, the Liherals, as a body, have 
done little to justify India’s perpetual alienation from the other great party. 
Indeed, so far as achievements go this country seems to owe more to 
the Conservatives than to their rivals. The majority of them have some- 
how shrunk from actual contact with this ‘brightest gem in the British 
Crown,” ‘lake Mr. Gladstone, to whom India owes some of her best pro- 
consuls and life-long friends, For five years I tried to induce the Grand Old 
Man to take up some Indian question of moment and throw in the weight of 
his unrivalled authority on the side of justice to this far-off land. But not once 
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could Mr. Gladstone be got tocommit himself to che advocacy or arbitrament of 
any Indian question in spite of his warm and vivid sympathy with ‘ oppressed 
nationalities.’......... My only object is to show that India is too remote, too 
unfamiliar and too perplexing a factor in the politics of the Empire to enlist the 
sustained personal interest of the stay-at-home British statesman.......... Take, 
again, the other giant, Sir W. Harcourt. What could he not have done for 
India, say, on a Budget night? But the heir of the Plantagenets, with his 
lion’s heart in debate, lacked the courage, because he lacked the know- 
ledge, to espouse a forlorn cause. Or, look at Mr. John Morley, the one 
man of his party, fitted by temper as well as position to befriend this friendless 
country.......... One could name many others in more or less commanding 
positions to help us, but whom the very name India frightens away from the 
arena of active politics.’ They are all true friends of progress, of justice and 
humanity, but most of them seem to suffer from a morbid dread of doing 
mischief, others are puzzled and held back by the conflict of opinion on Indian 
subjects; and there are yet others whose friendship and whose very willingness 
to serve this country lead them to do positive disservice to her at times. 
kdeiianead Not a few of these Liberals have failed us in the hour of need, 
. whilst the zeal evinced by others exceeds their discretion and is often 
dictated by party interests. On the other hand, there are Radicals in 
home politics who turn out rank Tories when in India or when dealing with 
Indian questions,......... Are we then wise to remain so enamoured of one party 
that: we must needs offend and alienate the other? May we not achieve better 
results by working as a rule on non-party lines? One great advantage of 
working on neutral lines is, as has been said, that in India itself we shall be 
able to draw out perhaps the best representatives of the nation generally, 
who have hitherto been somehow holding themselves aloof from our public 
movements. The promoters of these movements will be among the first to 
admit that they do not enjoy a monopoly of virtue or wisdom, or of that 
representative character which goes not a little way towards the making of 
leaders. ‘The first step towards supplying this defect, as also towards enlisting 
the sympathy of Englishmen as a body, seems to be a modification of our 
programme, relegating stale political shibboleths and economic claptrap to the 
background, and bringing forward real grievances based on ascertained facts, 
that is, facts obtained by personal contact with the people.......... And what 
shall be the principal plank in our programme? It seems to me that we 
shall never convince the British Government and public of our bond fides until 
we make the cause of the people our own, . Let us first study the question of 
agrarian distress, closely allied to which is the question of elevating the depressed 
and despised classes, ‘his question of agrarian distress hinges largely on our 
land revenue system and the innumerable laws and rules through which it 
meanders, to the ruin of the smaller holders who cannot possibly be made to 
understand its vagaries, its intricacies and heartless assumptions. O! if we 
could simplify matters for the rayat by treating the land revenue as tax instead 
of rent !—as the rayat’s income tax, so to say—so much tax on so much produce 
every year; and no produce, no tax! The thing may look impracticable to one 
acoustomed to elaborate and complicated methods; but it is suited to the genius 
of our people and would be an eminently just arrangement, tending to less 
friction than now, being much more simple for the average rayat to follow....... 
Let us consider the rate of land assessment also whilst we are at it. Is the 
assessment too high? For the Bombay Presidency it can hardly be called too 
high, except in Gujardt and perhaps parts of Sind.......... My own feeling 
is that it is not the rate that presses hard on the rayat so much as the 
method, the uncertainty of tenure, the whims of the collecting officer and the 
combination of judicial and magisterial powers in the same officer. ‘The rayat’s 
chief grievance, wherever he speaks his mind, is that the revenue official and the 
policeman live in a sort of happy-go-lucky relation of brothers-in-law.......... 
As — the question of the dual powers of the Revenue officer, we have 
talked about it for years, but have not been able to submit any alternative worke 
ing scheme....... Questions like this have cried long and loud for settlement. 
It is our duty to discuss them in detail, at the same time collecting and forcing 
upon the attention of British statesmen the facts that point unmistakeably to the 
impoverishment of our rural masses—agricultural labourers, petty holders of 
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land, the hill and forest tribes, all drifting towards the slough of despond from 
which it may be too late hereafter to extricate them. When shall we work and 
plead earnestly for these—the victims of bad laws, worse administered—the 
victims of ignorance, of neglect, and of official as well as social tyranny? We 
have for years constituted ourselves the representatives and spokesmen of this 
voiceless population, professing to have done and suffered so much on their 
account. And yet, let the best of us put his hand on his heart and ask how 
many opportunities of real usefulness to the millions he has used during his 
life-time. If he is honest he will admit that for these humble toilers who 
provide him with the luxuries of life he has done little and suffered less, what- 
éver he may have done for himself and his class. Most of our vaunted work . 
for the people, and most of our so-called self-sacrifice on their behalf, begin and 
end in words, words, words, Each one of us, public workers, owes himself and 
almost all he has, and all the little he has done, primarily to British rule—to 
the peace afforded by a settled Government, however unsympathetic, the 
security of life ana property, and above all, the light of knowledge with which 
it has illumined the land so far, and secondly, to the people of India, whose 
scanty resources have enabled us to become the aristocracy of intellect we are. 
But for the impulse given by British statesmen and the facilities for advance- 
ment provided by the princes and people, the best of us migh’ have been 
hiquor-sellers, contractors and middlemen..... ..... Is it not our duty at least to 
acknowledge this whilst criticising the acts of the Government or seeking to 
improve their methods? ‘To stigmatise this Government as foreign, after 
supplanting the other classes who flourished before its advent—classes who 
have a legitimate grievance in the matter against the Government—is neither a 
magnanimous nor a self-denying attitude. We, the educated class, owe a 
double debt—first to the Government, to whom we owe almost everything, and 
secondly to the other classes and the masses generally at whose expense we 
have grown and thriven as a favoured class. For the blood we have drawn 
from these we have hitherto returned but water; we have given them little 
better than stone for the bread we took from them. Where, then, comes in our 
self-sacrifice P ”’ 


9. Itis gratifying to note the smooth progress of the preparations that 
3 are going on in Bombay in connection with the 
; ow reboapngsi Congress forthcoming Congress. Not only Bombay City but the 
- Oujardti (19) 16th Oct. Cntire Presidency has testified, in one way or other, 
its sympathy and enthusiasm for the movement. 
About Rs. 50,000 have been already contributed to the Congress fund and 
further subscriptions have been promised, ‘The Congress has deputed its 
agents to various parts of the Presidency tor enlisting sympathy towards the 
movement and collecting subscriptions. ‘I'he reports sent by these agents 
from time to time are most encouraging. ‘lhe Congress Committee want in all 
one lakh of rupees tc make the ensuing Congress a grand success, and we have 
no doubt that the subscriptions will soon reach that figure. All this is but 
the outward index of the political awakening that is gradually spreading among 
the massess in India. ‘The people have begun to perceive wherein their welfare 
lies and to understand the value of constitutional agitation as a check upon the 
arbitrary actions of Government, It is superfluous to expatiate upon what the 
Congress has hitherto accomplished in the interests of the public weal. Its 
achievements are writ large on the pages of contemporary history and are patent 
even to a casual observer of current events. The Industrial Exhibition, which 
has now become an integral part of the Congress, has materially added to the 
usefulness and popularity of the movement. Everywhere in India we see 
signs of a bright future for the Congress. Our only regret is that Gujarat 
has relapsed into its old lethargy towards the national movement, Ahmedabad 
has contributed very little to the Congress fund, although Bombay had. 
given a handsome amount to help the Congress when it was held in the capital 
of Gujarat. Surat and Broach also have not come forward with their mite, but 
then it is to be remembered that the prosperity of these cities has considerably 
declined within recent years, The same excuse cannot be urged on behalf of 
Ahmedabad. Surely the leading men of the city ought to give a better 
—gocount of themselves,..The leaders of the, people in every town are like 
cow 1453-—5 “sh | | 
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sentinels posted to iy the general rights and interests of the country. 
When they are selfish or apathetic or lacking in the esprit de corps, what 
wonder if the people under their charge are overpowered by robbers and 
dacoits! Ye sentinels of popular rights! Awake! arise! and gain victory. 
Should you fall in slumber, your country will go to rack and ruin. 


10. A Parsi correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr writes from Calcutta :— 
The wire-pullers of the Congress in Bombay are 
The Parsis and the Con- straining every nerve to secure the co-operation of 


ee i the Parsi community with the movement. Simple- 
Fes — minded as the Parsis are, it is not unlikely that 


they will be prevailed upon to join the movement, 
It is, therefore, necessary to sound a timely note of warning to the com- 
munity. Surely the Parsis could not have forgotten the proceedings of last 
year’s Congress, especially the extravagant antics indulged in by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose, in his inaugural address. If Section 124-A. 
of the Indian Penal Code is not meant to be simply a mockery,and a farce, 
surely Lord Curzon’s Government should have set it in motion with a view to 
put down such dangerous ebullitions as found vent at last year's session of 
the Congress. It is for the Government to consider whethor they are well advised 
in allowing a handful of educated men, calling themselves leaders of the public, 
to assemble year after year and sow seeds of discontent broadcast in the country. 
Unless Government bring these firebrands to their senses in time, it is 
to be feared that there will be a repetition of the unfortunate disturbances 
which shook the whole country in 1857. The Congressmen seem to be quite 
oblivious of the blessings of peace and security which they enjoy under British 
rule, Nor are they sensible of the enormous quantity of blood and treasure which 
Englishmon had to sacrifice before they could establish their sway over India, 
They deceive Government by professing lip-loyalty towards British rule, No 
doubt they submissively accept their present lot, but that is because they 
know they cannot help it. At heart they are pining for their lost independence. 
It is to be feared that their tactics will one day bring the Indians into hot 
water. No doubt there are a few honourable exceptions in the ranks of the 
Congress like the Honourable Mr. Justice Tyabji and the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar, but Government by elevating them to the Bench have 
prevented them from taking part in politics and thus left the Congress field 
free for men like Mr, Ghose to run riot in. If the Congress really cares for 
the well-being of the people of India, why does it not expose the shortcomings 
of the administration of Native States, instead of reserving all its vituperations 
for the British Government? Its attitude in this respect is decidedly suspicious. 
However that may be, why should the Parsis, who have benefited more than 
any other community by British rule, join an assembly which indulges in 
reckless abuse of the representatives of Government ? 


11. While the so-called moderate party among us were about to sing 
the praises of Government for their liberal Resolution 

The Bombay Government ye the Industrial Exhibition, a fresh Resolution 
aan foe loreens Indus- gonceived in the spirit of a Marwari has been issued 
 Kosari (123), 16th Oct, Which strongly raises the suspicion that the autho- 
rities are actuated by some ulterior motive in their 

attitude of lip sympathy towards the Exhibition. ‘lhe Exhibition Committee 
had from the very outset wisely refrained from seeking any financial aid 
from Government and had only asked for their co-operation. But the official 
who drafted the Kesolution showed the narrowness of his mind by laying 
down the most illiberal terms for the Committeo’s acceptance. That Govern- 
ment should impose such terms upon the Committee only betrays their 
suspicions respecting our leading men, who are entrusted with the management 
of the Exhibition. We dare say no body of men with any sense of self-respect 
would accept such shameful conditions for the sake of securing the assistance 
of Government. We understand that the’Committes is willing to accede to only 
one of the conditions, viz., that of reserving thegurplus for next year’s Exhibition. 
We, however, think that the surplus should be utilized as the nucleus. of 
afund for establishing a permanent Industrial Institute as a memorial of 
the Congress. If this is done, the Exhibition will confer: permanent benefit 
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upon the country, instead of being an event of ephemeral interest like the 
Congress, which has nowadays degenerated into an elocution gathering. The 
Committee should, therefore, with this object in view, and not because of 
the dictation of Government, arrange to keep the Exhibition accounts separate 
from the accounts of the Congress fund. ‘There is, however, one thing which 
will require serious consideration at the hands of the Congress leaders. Up to 
this time the Exhibition was considered an appendage of the Congress, but 
if the proposal of Government he accepted the Exhibition will become an 
independent institution, casting the Congress entirely into the shade, ond ulti- 
mately extinguishing it altogether. It cannot be said that Government have no 
intention of first separating the two institutions and then ultimately killing both. 
Kven now some of the so-called Congress leaders, in order to secure subscriptions 
for the Exhibition from Native Princes and others, are declaring that it has 
nothing todo with the Congress, and the same thing was reiterated at a 
recent meeting of native ladies invited to take part in the Exhibition, as 
if to avert the calamity of their husbands losing their appointments! 
We are at a loss to understand why those of us who think themselves 
polluted even by the mention of the Congress should take part in 
the Exhibition. The inter-dependence of the Congress and the Exhibition 
should, in our opinion, be firmly maintained, and those who advise to the 
contrary should be considered enemies of the country. It appears from 
the Exhibitions held up to this time that our Congress leaders have no 
clear idea of the ends they are designed to serve. It is alleged that it is 
the European manufacturers that have benefited by these shows, and if there 
be any truth in this, the Exhibitions must be proving injurious to our native in- 
dustries. Allegations about mismanagement at these shows are also made, 
which are in no way creditable tous. Wetrust Bombay will acquit itself better 
in this respect. We understand that the home industries of native ladies are to 
form a distinctive feature of the Bombay Exhibition. We fear, however, that 
these attractions will only serve to draw away the attention of the visitors from 
the really useful native industries, for the encourgement of which the Exhibition 
is to be held. The agricultural appliances and machinery which it is intended 
to exhibit will certainly prove most useful and instructive to our native 
artizans and agriculturists, and we suggest that one of the exhibits should 
show the different raw materials produced in this country and the various 
transformations they undergo in foreign lands before they are re-imported 
into India. The Exhibition Committeo should likewise raise a separate fund 
for bringing artizans and agriculturists from the mofussil to Bombay for 
witnessing the Exhibition, and also make arrangements for placing each 
section under an expert, who can manipulate the machinery and explain the 
operations to the visitors, 


12. “ We see that the action of the Bombay Government in demanding 

of the Congress leaders a formal assent to certain con- 

Jéim-e-Jamshed £59). _ ditions about the administration and disbursement of 
— soit nok (32), Sha Oot, the Exhibition fund has caused some irritation even 
‘ in quarters in which there exists, at all times, a very 
enuine desire to be fair and just to them. Those who look calmly at it will not, 
sos be disposed to mindit much, Government condescended to lend their 
co-operation for the success of the Exhibition in spite of their prejudices, if 
not absolute aversion, towards the Congress, and as their co-operation and 
sympathy are likely to induce those who are opposed to the movement to do 
likewise and to support the project, it was but natural that the authorities 
should have deemed it essential to demand a formal guarantee that the help 
received for the Exhibition would not be diverted under any condition to help 
the political part of this year’s programme, Government have chosen to do the 
work in a business way, and one had better not complain that they have not 
elected to do the thing on mere trust. Beggars cannot be choosers, and what | 
we have to do is to feel grateful that under some condition or another the 
Sirkar and the officials have lent their aid to the Congress in a certain project, 
and not to fret that they have not done it ina way which would have been 
more flattering to our own estimate of ourselves,’ [A correspondent of the 
Tim-e-Jamshed adversely comments upon the conditions imposed by Govern- 
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ment upon the Exhibition Committee in regard to the management and disposal 
of the Exhibition Fund and expresses his surprise at the attitude of Govern- 
mentin proposing the conditions at the eleventh hour instead of doing so at the 
time the Committee applied to Government forthe site of the oval for the 
Exhibition. He adds that the conditions would never have been accepted by 
the Committee, if they had been proposed then, and that it is not fair on the 
part of Government to require the Committee to agree to them now. ‘The 
Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon of His Excellency Lord Lamington with the 
following letter-press :—Lady Congress: And pray, sir, what are your terms 
for’ sending Government exhibits to my Industrial and Agricultural Show ? 
Lord Lamington: Your show! Good, Terms? The simplest in the world! 
Firstly, that your show should have nothing whatever todo with you! 
Secondly, that I must have inspection of the account-books of your show ! 
Thirdly, that whatever money I spend on my exhibits should. be refunded, if 
there’s asurplus! Fourthly, that—that—without paying a pie, Ill have my 
finger in the pie! Is that quite clear now ?] 


13. “ Weare glad that His Excellency Lord Lamington, Governor of 
Se iettniik: Wines ith til Bombay, has kindly consented to open the Industrial 
Oct. en nn PELBON,. «65... The fact that the head 
| of the local Government should condescend to show 
such practical sympathy with the movements of the educated public, speaks 
volumes in his favour, In this case it will not be too much to say that the 
people of this Presidency are greatly indebted to His Excellency for his keen 
appreciation of the efforts of Congressmen as regards the industrial regeneration 
of India. But thisis not the only direction in which His Excellency Lord 
Lamington has evinced his interest in the movement. Government have 
resolved to send about twenty people from each district to the Exhibition at its 
own cost to see the exhibits. This is no doubt a commendable step, and is 
calculated to benefit the artisan and industrial classes most, provided they are 
induced to visit the Exhibition.......... On account of the sympathetic attitude 
of Government, this year’s Exhibition bids fair to be a brilliant success. ”’ 


14, “His Excellency the Governor is now touring on an extensive scale 
a in the Southern Division of the Presidency. During 
Alleged inutility of guberna- the course of the tour His Excellency will see many 
torial tours in the Bombay ' ; 
Seenidenet. things for himself and will be able to form a correct 
_ Mahrdtta (16), 16th Oct. idea of the economic situation of the Presidency over 
which he rules, We are sorry, however, to see that 
viceregal and gubernatorial tours have nowadays become quite formal’ and 
ceremonious. Nobody attaches much political significance to these tours, 
nor are they followed by any political results of importance. ‘The addresses 
presented by the different Municipalities on such occasions are marked by a 
sameness Which is almost provoking. ‘They all sing praises of the august visitor 
and generally express complacent satisfaction with the state of things prevailing 
within the jurisdiction of the Municipalities concerned. In former times 
Municipal addresses reviewed the economic condition of the Municipality and 
often put forward prayers for the consideration of the august visitor. ‘These 
prayers were generally doomed to the inevitable fate of being pooh-poohed or 
explained away. But they at least made the Governor acquainted with the 
grievances under which various Municipal bodies laboured. Now, however, 
Municipalities even in the mofussil seem to have grown wiser. They never 
mention anything which may be construed as evincing a spirit of dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing order of things. Under such circumstances the Governor's 
visit loses its political significance, and it can have no more effect on the political 
situation of the districts visited than the excursions of a glorified globe-trotter, 
Sight-seeing and formal visits to schools, gaols and lunatic asylums absorb the 
time of the Governor, and nobody is better or worse off for all the temporary 
flutter created in’ the official dovecotes by such tours. We do not mean to say. 
that the Governor should not preside at ceremonial functions, such as, prize 
distributions, &c. It isof the highest importance that the presence of the 
Governor should be made the occasion for as much rejoicing and ceremonial 
display:as possible, But some tangible result must also be looked for from the 
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Governor's visit, Is it worth while for His Excellency to travel over such a 
vast tract of country at the expense of the public treasury in order merely to 
preside at prize distributions and to grace formal gatherings by his august 
presence? Wetrow not. The Governor's visit ought to be instrumental in 
removing many local grievances which are the result of the prejudices and 
aS a of local officials,......... But nowadays for fear of offending the 
een sense Of decorum, which Anglo-Indian officialdom seems to have lately 
developed, Municipal bodies remain discreetly silent as to their needs and 
grievances. Under such circumstances we do not see what practical good will 
be done to the people by the Governor’s extended tour.”’ 


15, Lord Lamington’s desire to personally witness the condition of the 
rayats is Jaudable. But what is the outcome of such 
tours? Are welcome addresses, evening parties and 
banquets the only functions of gubernatorial tours ?P 
The replies given by His Excellency to several addresses presented to him tell 
a discouraging tale.......... Mis Excellency visited Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli 
and other places. ‘The gubernatorial party was most hospitably received 
> everywhere, the Municipalities and Local Boards spending thousands of rupees 
in mere pageantry and show. And what is the return for all this heavy drain 
on the resources of the poor people? Lip assurances of the administrators 
amount to nothing and form a sad commentary on the policy of the British 
Government.”’ 


Native Opinion (40), 16th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


16, ‘The true object of a gubernatorial visit must doubtless be to enable 

‘aids Minchin ae the Governor to obtain an insight into the condition 
Belgaum and comments on © the people and to furnish him with an opportunity 
the municipal addresspresent- to improve it, if unsatisfactory. But now-a-days 
ed to His Kixcellency there. this object seems to have been utterly lost sight of, and 
Ohikiteak (108), 19th Oct.; the visits have more or less degenerated into a purely 
Arunodaya (99), 16th Oct. = Geremonial affair. Wherever the Governor goes, he is 
presented with an address, and his reply thereto is of a stereotyped character. 
Among the other items in the programme on the occasion of a Governor’s Visit are 
included visits to schools, exhibitions of gymnastic sports, the singing of welcome 
odes, entertainments and other festivities. ‘here is nothing in the programme 
which is calculated to enlighten the Governor about the true condition of the 
people. The Governor seldom goes out of his way to deliberately seek interviews 
with the representatives of the people, while the local authorities do not care 
to bring the condition of the people to his notice. Perhaps, they may honestly 
think this to be unnecessary because they regularly send in reports to 
Government on the subject. But it is sometimes possible that there is a vast 
difference between the actual condition of the people and their condition 
as described in official reports. In the case of the Belgaum Municipal 
address to His Excellency the Governor it so happened that, when the presenta- 
tion of the address was decided upon, the agricultural outlook was favourable, 
but when the address was actually presented the minds of the people 
were in a state of grave anxiety on account of uniavourable weather 
conditions. But neither the Municipal Commissioners nor the Governor 
thought it right to allude to the gloomy prospect. [Elsewhere the 
paper writes:—The Municipal address contains another inaccuracy which 
is likely to mislead outsiders. ‘The address refers to the increased educational 
srant given. by Government to the Municipality and goes on to state that two 
girls’ schools and one school for Mahar boys had been opened by the Munici- 
pality. His Excellency, in replying to the address, expressed his satisfaction 
that the Municipality had devoted the increased grart to a proper use, 
as it was given principally for the encouragement of temale education. 
As a matter of fact, however, the grant has been mostly applied towards 
increasing the salaries of teachers in boys’ schools. The condition of the 
girls’ schools sadly needed improvement. It is most desirable to substitute 
female for male teachers in these schools, and the grant should have been 
utilised towards increasing the pay, of teachers therein. We suggest that when 
Government next give any educational grant to the Municipality, they should 
impose a condition that the greater portion of it should be devoted to the 
enoouragement of female education. It isagain an extravagant use of language 
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to say that the Municipality has established two girls’ schools. What they 
have actually done is that two classes have been opened for imparting instruc- — 
tion to girls and the whole expenditure on account of these classes does not 
probably exceed Rs. 25 or 30 per mensenr. As regards the Mahar school, 
the duty of the Municipality cannot be said to end with the appointment of one 
teacher to impart instruction to Mahar boys... The Mahars are a very poor and 
backward class, and their boys should receive all educational appliances free. 
We liope the sympathy shown by the Municipal Councillors for the Mahar 
boys will extend in course of time to Chambhar boys and that another class 
will be opened for imparting instruction to these also. The Arunodaya 
remarks :—During Lord Lamington’s visit to Belgaum the local Municipality 
spent nearly Rs. 500 on His Excellency’s reception, This has given rise to an 
outcry among the public of the town, who deprecate such extravagance in 
the present crisis when the Municipal finances are seriously embarrassed. But 
Belgaum is not the only Municipality in the Presidency which squanders the 
rate-payers’ money on the occasion of viceregal and gubernatorial tours. It 
rests with His Excellency to issue a general order to the Municipalities to cut 
down their expenditure on such receptions, because if the Municipalities were , 
to take this step of their own accord, their action would certainly. be mis- 
interprcted and condemned as savouring of disloyalty. | 


17. “Weshould indeed very much like to know whether the British 
Penna ern tee aeons India Circumlocution Office could possibly mention 
praction of firing salates to the amount of public money blown into smoke 
announce the arrival of high eVery year in firing salutes.......... It is astonish- 
officials in Bombay. ing how many exasperating anomalies have survived 
ao Review (11), 19th the ante-diluvian age in this country. Among the 
See hardy perennials which still defy extermination, none 
can claim a more execrable eminence than this firing of salutes. Granting that 
there may possibly be some ethical value in occasional reminders of our barbaric 
origin, surely these reminders need not be given with ‘ damned reiteration,’ Let 
the first arrival and the final departure of a Viceroy, a Commander-in-Chief, 
and heads of local administrations be heralded with artificial thunder, if need 
be, but why should the unoffending wretches, whose fate has condemned 
them to live in the vicinity of the saluting battery, be disturbed in their 
calm sleep, because some quiet old gentleman has arrived at an inconvenient 
hour of night at a railway station two.or three miles away? We 
are sure the quiet old gentleman would neither miss nor object to 
the absence of that disturbance which he does not hear. We commend our 
inquiry to some philanthropic unofficial Member of Council. If he can elicit 
the required information from the Honourable Member whose portfolio includes 
the charge of the Circumlocution Office, we feel sure that it will be found that 
the cost of the artificial thunder nuisance is sufficient to endow at least a dozen 
technical scholarships for distribution throughout the country. ‘he philan- 
thropic member might, therefore, hope that his query will lead not only t» the 
relief of much tympanic suffering, and to the economy of many an imprecation 
uttered at present, but to the conversion uf money badly spent into money well 


spent, and to the removal of an ugly blot on the escutcheon of British Indian- 
civilization | ” 


18. The following “Letter from Cloudland’? appears in the Indian 
. | Spectator :—‘ The translations in the Times of India 
Pa Pada: of India and of certain articles in the Kdl make sufficiently inter- 
Indian Spectator (6), 22na °Sting material for a second letter from Oloudland. 
Oct, It may help to clear the atmosphere to say at the 
| outset that these translations, literal as they are 
alleged to be, are, for that very reason, apt to mislead the foreign critic. I 
have not the original articles before me; even if they were, it is doubtful if 
I could read the writer’s thoughts accurately as a Maratha, to the manner 
born, would do. The subtle currents ard under-currents of sentiment, the 
delicate little shades and sub-shades of expression in such writings would 
be beyond an outsider,......... Addressed to the class of readers whom ‘they 
are intended to reach, the articles would probably be harmless in’ normal 
conditions of the popular’ mind, On the semi-literate: majority of readers 
oh ath. Re 
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their political significance would be more or less thrown away, whilst 
those who were capable of judging for themselves would put them down 
as the outcome of a mind given to habitual brooding, the result of 
some hallucination on the part of a morbid sentimentalist. ‘For myself, 
I must confess to a sneaking sympathy with gome of these outpourings, 
For instance, it is difficult to resist sympathizing with the sentiment, 
if I understand it aright, which inveighs against the ‘treachery’ of our 
Own countrymen betraying one another (a fact of history) and hankering 
after place and power under Government, to the neglect of self-reliant pursuits, 
A good deal, also, of what the writer says as to the insincerity of the relations 
subsisting between Native Princes and British officers strikes one as true. 
The picture is, of course, overdrawn, for there are cases in which the political 
as well as the personal relations of the two parties are marked by sincere 
mutual esteem,......... Then, again, as to the failure of ‘ the so-called National 
Congress, and the probability of another and a more effective organization 
arising in the future to claim the natural rights of man, I, for one, can see 
little that is wrong in the Kdl’s conception of perhaps the largest problem of 
the day. There is much more in the prophecy than meets the eye. God help 
the Government of India and the educated glasses to realize the danger in time. 
It is a real danger ; the mob will not pause to reason or calculate when driven 
by chronic hunger, the most maddening of diseases. So far for the Maratha 
writer. He is said to be an M.A. of the Bombay University, and in that he 
has the advantage of many of his contemporaries. But what narrowness of 
vision he betrays! And how one-sided is his reading of History]......... 
Writings like those in the Kal are not, therefore, without risk; and the risk 
is much more serious for us in our peculiar position than for our rulers, It is 
for lawyers to say whether such writings are ‘seditious’ or not. To me,a 
layman, they seem to be something worse—suicidal, Let me reason briefly 
with this pessimist of the Maratha Press. The gravamen of his complaint is 
that British rule in India is ‘foreign’. May I ask at what period in it®history 
India was a nation under its own single ruler? If under Rama, what was the 
extent and importance of that India? And was not Rama himself a foreigner 
to sections of the indigenous populations? Take Asoka and Akbar, the 
best known among historic rulers; take any of the Muhammadan, Rajput, 
Sikh or Maratha rulers; were they not foreignersto the bulk of the 
people over whom they ruled? And—whom is India going to have now as her 
national ruler? Maratha, Rajput, Muhammadan, Sikh?......... Then as to Asia 
rising once more as a world-power with Japan and China to lead it 
to the conquest of degenerate Europe, the recent, successes of Japan might 
well justify aspirations of the kind. But had we not better wait till we 
have seen the last of the momentous struggle going on in the Hast ?...... The 
game of war is always uncertain—he laughs best who laughs last. Who can tell 
at this stage what the final issue will be ?......... Or suppose that tle deadly ‘con- 
flict ends in a treaty between the belligerents. Suppose the two Powers combined 
tackle China, and with or without her aid fly at India fora high game. How will 
this country like a dose of the double-distilled self-government f...... Or, will 
she seize India with the aid of China alone? And what guarantee is there 
that India will be better off under her Asiatic conqueror than she is 
under Great Britain ? Will not Japan be as much a ‘foreign’ ruler to us as 
is England? Will Japan, for one thing, tolerate such liberty of speech 
as we now enjoy under the LEnglish?......... It may be added here 
that no publicist has suffered greater injustice at times from the English 
Government than I have; none has probably had worse struggles with indi- 
vidual Englishmen from press controversies to hand-to-hand fights. But that 
cannot make me blind to the Englishman’s good points which are just 
what I myself lack.......... I may also add that, years ago, it fell to my lot to 
guide a Member of the Supreme Government through the tangle of a vernacular 
publication suspected of creating ill-will towards the English. The train had 
been well laid for a public prosecution, with passages translated, which by 
themselves were cortainly objectionable. I spent the greater part of a night 
over the volume left with me, making marginal notes, and I showed: that, 
though there was enough of crude, ill-informed criticism in it to damm ‘the 
book, it could not fairly be taken up as a seditious publication, To the 
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question—‘ Shall we sanction prosecution?’ I submitted the rather oracular 
answer: ‘Don't.’ In 1895-96 I was fooiish enough to offer the same advice 
nearer home, and was badly baited for my pains by an official clique that might 
have known better.......... I mention these incidents only to show that it is 
S unfriendly pen that critigises public utterances of the kind noticed in this 
etter.”’ 


19.| “The monsoon has now practically ended, and the present 
situation is not so desperate as it was about two 
Agricultural prospects in months ago owing to the continued holding off of 
the Bombay Presidency. the ‘rains. Although we cannot make bold to say 
k Gujarati (19), 16th Oct, that we have entered a cycle of prosperity, we may 
ng. cols.; Samsher Bahadur : : 
(84), 14th Oct; Mahi Kéntha Yet thank Providence for having spared us from 
Gazette (76), 16th Oct. = What appeared like an assured famine. The dis- 
couraging monotony of the meteorological reports 
has now been happily relieved. Especially cotton has not suffered, and 
everywhere except in Bhavnagar there are hopeful signs of a full crop. It 
is only in Dhérwdr that more rain is wanted, but it is comforting to know 
that so far no particular harm has been done.......... The rabi crops 
generally are doing well, and the fear of scarcity and distress may be considered 
to have been dispelled to a large extent, except perhaps in the Southern 
Mardtha Country, which has not received as much rainfall as other parts.’’ 
|The Samsher Bahadur, on the other hand, considers that agricultural prospects 
in Gujar4t have not been appreciably improved by the recent rainfall. 
It says that the rayats throughout Gujarat are in a state of great anxiety, and 
that in Ahmedabad there is an imminent danger of scarcity of drinking 
water both for men and cattle. It urges the Collectors of different districts 
to deal gently with the smitten rayats and to issue immediate orders to 
subordinate revenue officers to refrain from resorting to harsh measures in the 
collection of landrevenue. The UYahi Kdntha Gazette writes :—The present out- 
look in some parts of Gujardt is encouraging, while in others it is very gloomy. 
Sir James Monteath’s Press Note made us curious to visit some villages in Kaira 
District with a view to obtain first-hand information about the condition of the 
agriculturists. [rom what we saw with our own eyes we have been thoroughly 
convinced that the prospects of the agriculturists are very gloomy and that 
Sir James was not justified in presenting-a roseate view of the situation. We do 
not expect much sympathy for the rayats at this juncture from the District 
Officers. They care more for thecollection of revenue with a view to secure the 
good graces of Government than for the well-being of the rayats, Government 
should, therefore, ask these officers to report on the state of the crops within their 
respective jurisdictions after consulting leading men in the different villages. | 


20. It is satisfactory to note that plagueis now on the decline in Surat. 
If the improvement in the plague conditions continues, 
Ha. measures in Surat. the disease is sure to disappear from our midst 
urat Akhbar (89), 17th ee 2 
Oct. within a few weeks. Government must be given 
credit for having done all in their powerto mitigate 
the ravages of the disease. ‘The measures of evacuation and segregation have 
especially proved successful. But we strongly protest against the efficacy of 
disinfection as carried out at present by the authorities, At present a little 
quantity of some disinfectant is put ina pakhalful of water and the floors and 
walls of houses are splashed copiously with this liquid, We fear that such a 
rocedure renders the houses all the more liable to infection. As moisture is 
highly favourable to the growth of plague germs, we strorgly recommend the 
authorities to disinfect houses by using some disinfecting powder unmixed 
with water. The powder might be freely sprinkled not only in houses, but 
wherever there is filth and dirt. 


21. The report of the Salt Department inthe Presidency, which has been 

' recently published, shows that the benefit of the 
_Report of the Salt Depart- reduction in the duty on salt has actually reached the 
jar the Bombay Presi- consumers, Except in certain parts of the Presidency, 
' Bombay Saméchdr (62), Where abnormal conditions prevailed, there was a 
18th Oct, ~ diminution in the retail price of salt varying from 


3 to 8 annas per maund. The retuction in duty 
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has' made very little difference in the Government revenue, thé deficit’ 
arising from the reduced duty having been made up for by increased consump- 
tion, These results are encouraging enough to justify the hope that Government 
will see their way towards granting a further reduction in theduty. Such a 
step will be areal boon to the masses and will not in all probability entail 
any material loss in Government revenue. : 


22, There are some Anglo-Indian officials in whom the notions of Impe- 
| rialism which nowadays forms a predominant feature 
Mr. Maconochie’s regime of English life have taken deep root. Though the 

fo, aa number of such officials is smail, yet it is feared that 
dlpataru and Anand . , 
Vritta (120), 16th Oot. if such notions are allowed to spread, the era of Mogul 
a rule will soon begin in thiscountry. Mr. Maconochie 
is a type of such imperious officials and his five and a half years’ regime as 
Collector of Shol4pur shows that it would be more appropriate to call him a 
Nawab than a Collector. Judging from his conduct towards those who came. 
into contact with him it was evident that he wanted the people to yicld implicit 
obedience to himself and hated those who thwarted his wishes. The haughty man 
as a rule is amenable to flattery, and Mr. Maconcchie had gathered around him 
a large number of admirers who guided his administrative policy. During his 
regime at Sholapur he gave frequent indications of his desire to impress upon the’ 
public that he was not a petty officer, and that his authority, though confined 
to the district under his charge, was nevertheless as great as that of the 
Viceroy. Mr. Maconochie is known to have imitated the example of Lord 
Curzon at the Delhi Darbar by riding on an elephant in state at Akalkot, 
although there was no occasion whatever for such a display. It must also. 
be within the recollection of our readers that once his carriage was pulled 
not by horses but by the citizens of Sholipur. All these incidents testify 
his inordinate fondness for parading his own importance. He always disagreed 
with the elected members of the Barsi and Pandharpur Municipalities, and he had . 
the upper hand even in the Shol4pur Municipality and the District Local Board. 
His interference was not confined to these public bodies, but extended also to 
such public institutions as the Ripon Hall Library, the Queen’s memorial, &c., in 
utter disregard of public opinion. The splendid bungalows built in some of 
the télukas at the expense of the Local Boards will stand as monuments of 
his wilfulness, Mr. Maconochie’s regime was marked by a number of 
other memorable events, such as the dismissal and suspension of several 
Government servants, but the prosecution of the Barsi pleaders was the 
crowning episode of his administration. There is no doubt that the memory 
of his acts in Shol4pur will ever remain deeply impressed upon tlie minds ot 
the people, [Elsewhere the paper writes:—A farewell party in honour of 
Mr. Maconochie was given by Mr. Varad on the day prior to his departure 
from Sholapur. A number of anonymous leaflets were distributed in the town 
on the occasion, declaring that the entertainment given to Mr. Maconochie was. 
not on behalf of the public, and that he did not deserve the honour at all. | 


23. ‘The four villagers who were convicted by Mr. W. D. Sheppard, 
eth District Magistrate of Poona, and sentenced to six 
he fom many ge months’ imprisonment under Section 147, Indian 

a ahah sc Meee Code, one month’s imprisonment under Section 
| 223, and one month’s simple imprisonment under’ 
Section 341, Indian Penal Code, are fortunate, to say the least. From the evi- 
dence it is abundantly clear that a great row was averted by the commendable’ 
attitude of Lieutenants Thew and Gout. Very few: Englishmen would, we 
imagine, have remained as submissive when in conflict with a crowd of 
villagers. Their exceptional level-headedness was wholly responsible for the 
prevention of serious issues on either side. They were out small game 
shooting a few miles away from Lake Fife, and one of the officers failed to 
perceive a screen behind the ‘object of his aim in the shape of a viliage’ 
urchin. ‘The boy was hit with three pellets of small shot and arecapee | he’ 
taised an outery, The villagers, true to Indian tradition, answered his yells by 
—trooping out of their huts. ‘'hey saw the boy with'a drop of blood on his ear 
‘and an old woman similarly deedtated. It was enough for ‘them. Ignorant 
and excitable as native villagers generally are, they: retained the sense to undeér-- 
Con 1453—7 oy 
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stand that this meant substantial bukeheesh, and they set to work in village-like 
fashion to secure it. Perhaps the rh was the first that was offered to 
them, and they seized it largely to their disadvantage, as the subsequent 
proceedings have shown.......... he row originally started with a determination 
on the part of the villagers to gain their ond by a volume of choice vernacular 


‘ at first and then by a show of force. Both had no effect upon the - officers 


who were willing to compensate for the loss of a drop of blood.......... The two | 
young men submitted to the indignity of being deprived of their guns, assaulted 
and conveyed to the chowki, where they were detained for a couple of hours. 
Their cheerful submission to a disagreeable situation was worthy of the 
philosophy of Socrates. An ill-timed word or act would undoubtedly have 
landed them in a mesg.......... Mr, Sheppard’s judgment lucidly ps sere the 
whole case. It leaves absolutely no room for speculation as to whether the 
villagers have been victimised, and there is much to appreciate in this in 
view of the fact that the vernacular journals are for once deprived of the 
fascination of agitation.” 


24. Before inflicting a heavy punishment upon the four accused Mr, 
tick, Rken A ibe Sheppard might well have taken into consideration 
a (95), 16th certain facts which strongly went in their favour. 
First, it does not seem probable that only four men 
out of a crowd of two hundred people would have assaulted the officers, while 
the rest looked upon the scene as silent spectators. Secondly, there were no 
marks of injury or violence upon the body of the complainants. Thirdly, the 
case for the prosecution rested wholly upon the evidence, perhaps not altogether 
disinterested, of two men—one an orderly of the officers and the other a Mahar 
boatman. On the other hand, it is clear that: the villagers behaved somewhat 
impertinently towards the officers, If they had simply handed over the accused 
into the custody of the village patel, their action would have been in strict accord- 
ance with the law. But they went further than that and had in consequence 
to pay the penalty for their indiscretion. It is natural for our British rulers 
to resent the insolence of the subject-race, They are keenly jealous of their 
prestige and not unreasonably so as only a handful of them have to rule over 
the teeming millions of India. In view of this fact perhaps much fault cannot 
be found with Mr. Sheppard’s action, if he thought fit to inflict deterrent punish- 
ment upon the accused. Anyway it is deplorable that collisions between 
Europeans and natives should be of such {frequent occurrence in this country. 


25. Under the heading “ Fifty Years hence,’’ the Indian Social Reformer 
ee ea publishes a dialogue between the patel of a village 
(5), 16th O a sjormer and a stranger, who on entering it finds him busy 
decorating the streets with festoons in honour of the 
arrival of two European lieutenants of infantry who had béen out shooting 
and had accidentally hit two men outside the village. On the stranger 
expressing his surprise that such a cordial reception should await the officers 
the patel explains: ‘Sir, they did not attack the villagers who collected on 
the spot when the accident took place....... Here, it isan act of magnanimity 
not to assault the friends and parents of those who may be slightly wounded by 
British officers while out shooting. We are trained to be on the side of law and 
order,’ Stranger: “ But, my dear man, it is the man who goes out shooting and 
hurts an innocent wayfarer that offends against law and order. He is guilty 
ofa rash and negligent act for shooting near an inhabited place without 
making sure that there was nobody inthe way.” Patel: ‘“ He hasa license togo 
out shooting, Sir.” Stranger: ‘ Not a better license than the villager’s to walk 
his green ; but a right subservient to the common right of way.’ Patel: “ But 
the wounds were slight, Sir.’ Stranger: “ No thanks to them for that: t 
might have been serious—fatal,” Patel: “ You puzzle me, Sir, with your 
questions.”’ Stranger: ‘ Well, Jook here Suppose the villagers had gone out 
shooting and hurt the sahebs or their children, Would they have behaved 
exactly like philosophers?” Patel: “‘That depends, Sir.” Stranger: ‘The 
British Empire in India is a great achievement. But its greatest achievement 
is that it has preached the sermon on the Mount so effectively to ite subjects 


through its Penal Code. Good-bye.” 
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26. “The accused were not pe her by any pleader until at the very last 
rae when the Magistrate was about to deliver 
K ee ae eee judgment. The Magistrate held that the accused 
(86), ihth Oot, had been identified and passed upon them a sentence 
of rigorous imprisonment............. The accused who 
were undefended could not cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and even if the proof of identification was sufficient, we think the accused 
have been punished with undue severity. They were, of course, not 
justified in taking the law in their own hands, and the law must take. its 
own course in so far as they were guilty. But there is another side to the 
ease to which the District Magistrate does not seem to have paid any 
attention whatsoever in punishing the accused, Whilst extolling the officers 
for their coolness, the Magis‘rate might have well asked himself if they were 
justified in shooting within 200 or 300 yards of the village, If the ignorant 
ahars lost their temper when they saw a boy with a bleeding forehead, were 
the officers discreet in shooting in the close vicinity of a village? In our 
judgment the officers seem to have acted without sufficient care and 
caution, and their lamentable indiscretion was directly responsible for what 
subsequently happened. The District Magistrate, who has not « single word 
of sympathy to spare for the wounded boy, thinks there was ‘very slight’ 
prcvocation, and that the Mahars, whose duties are to guard the prisoners and 
who are doing service in the village either themselves or through their 
relations, ought to have known better.......... Because the relations of the 
Mahars might be doing service in the village, it is argued they ought to have 
known that they were not justified in taking the law in their own hands. 
Assuming this logic to be quite correct, were not the educated and intelligent 
officers bound to refrain from shooting so near the village? Were the 
ignorant of such accidents in the past? The District Magistrate, if he had 
been more keenly alive to this aspect of the case, would not have dealt with 
the accused with so much severity. It, no doubt, turned out that the wound was 
not serious. But what would be the natural feelings of ignorant persons when 
they saw an unfortunate boy with a bleeding forehead ?......... Again, in order 
to understand the true significance of the incident, let us reverse the position of 
the parties and suppose that a Mahar had hit a European lad under similar circum- 
stances. What would have been the fate of the Mahar? We have not theslightest 
doubt that his act would have been resented as criminally negligent and he would 
have paid dearly for his rashness,......... It is somewhat ridiculous and out 
of the fitness of things that the officers should receive the highest commendation 
for their coolness from the District Magistrate, when the position in which 
they found themselves was largely of their own making. Mahars will, we 
hope, take a note that their missionary friends, who can draft on their behalf 
very excellent and touching representations to Government against the 
oppression of the other sections of the Hindu community, wil] not have the 
courage to come forward now and ask the authorities to see that even officers 
of regiments are not allowed to shoot within 200 yards of inhabited villages,” 
The Sdnj Vartamdn also considers that the sentence passed upon the accused 
ahars by Mr. Sheppard is unconscionably severe. It alleges that the District 
Magistrate acted high-handedly in refusing to admit witnesses on behalf of the 
accused and relying solely upon tlie evidence of the officers who, according to 
the paper, belong to aclass that has earned a notoriety for conceited and 
insolent behaviour. ‘lhe paper is confident that if witnesses had been heard 
for the defence the case would have assumed quite a different aspect. It winds 
up by saying that a nominal punishment to the accused would have sufficiently 
met the ends of justice in the case, ] 


27, We come across instances of quarrels, assaults and occasionally mur- 
ders, too, between soldiers or military officers and 
Kesori (123), 18th Oct.; native villagers, It is, however, a matter of satisfac- 
Samarth (42), 19th Oct. tion that such cases occur less. frequently—be the 
cause of this what it may—in Mabérdshtra than in 

other parts of the country. Still, when a case of this kind does crop up, we 
gre sorry to see that the general rule about the scales of justice leaning to the 
side of the whites has not many exceptions even here. Last week a case of this 
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kind occurred near Poona, and the accused have even been sentenced by 
the Magistrate. The paper next gives an account of the case, and remarks :— 
The above account is hhased upon the evidence adduced on behalf of the prose- 
cution. The accused pleaded not guilty to all the charges. They were 
defended by a pleader on the last day of the trial, and he applied for permission 
to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution and to call evidence on behalf — 
of the defence. But the Magistrate declined to grant either request! Only 
as a matter of favour he allowed the pleader to make a speech in defence 
of the accused. The Magistrate in his judgment observes that the injury to the. 
Mahar boy was by an accident; thet the wounds were slight; that the accused 
fell upon the officers like wild beasts instead of quietly taking them to the 
patel ; and lastly that the accused should thank their stars that their victims 
were possessed of a strong constitution and did not therefore sustain serious 
injuries, which would have necessitated a heavier sentence upon the accused.. 
It deserves to be borne in mind that all the witnesses examined in the case 
were on behalf of the prosecution, and that the accused had no opportunity 
of calling evidence in their defence or of cross-examining the prosecution 
witnesses through their pleader. They have in fact been convicted merely 
on the strength of the evidence adduced by the prosecution. The Magistrate 
remarks in his judgment that the coolness of mind shown by the officers is 
deserving of the highest praise, but he has not, a word of sympathy for the 
boy and the woman who sustained injuries by the shot aischarged from the 
officer’s gun! He also preaches a homily to the unlettered, poor and ignorant 
Mahars upon the importance of law and order, but he wholly forgot to say 
even a word about the rashness and negligence of the European officers in 
firing their guns on the bank of a stream near an inhabited village! The 
Magistrate says tho boy’s wounds were slight, and that the Mahars had, there- 
fore, no serious provocation, but the slightness of the injuries was established 
later on. When he came shouting to the village with wounds from which blood 
was flowing freely, how could the ignorant Mahars be expected to know 
whether the wounds were slight or serious? ‘This was not a sufficient cause 
for sudden provocation says the Magistrate. But if a European boy and woman 
were to run shouting to the European quarters under similar circumstances, the 
Europeans, too, would have become “ wild beasts.’ When this fact is taken 
into consideration, the inconsistency in the Magistrate’s remarks becomes 
obvious to every one. The Mahars are no doubt guilty, if they did drag the 
officers to the chowdi after beating them with sticks and stones. But what 
about the negligent conduct of the officers, which was at the root of the whole 
affair? [The Samarth writes in a similar strain, but apparently mistakes the 
position of the Europeans, who had gone out to shoot near Bahuli, and calls 
them soldiers instead of officers, ] 


28. Lords Curzon and Kitchener had once in the past issued a number 
| of Resolutions with a view to prevent mishaps in 
ots! 08 ) owt Ph consequence of white men’s shikar. But these rs not. 
as oa seem to have produced much effect. Some days ago 
two military officers were out on shikar to Bahuli near Poona, and some pellets 
from their guns hit a Mahar boy and a woman, Government exercise a 
good deal of care to prevent such accidents, but unfortunately they do occur 
sometimes. ‘The above case was inguired into, and four Mahars of Bahuli 
have been sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for seven months. ‘The village 
patel has also been sentenced for reprehensible conduct. It is difficult to 
decide how we should characterise the whole incident. No one will fail 
to be astonished at finding that while the Europeans, who hurt a Mahar 
boy and a woman, are let off, four Mahars of the village are punished 


with imprisonment on charges of rioting and wrongful restraint and the patel of 


the. village is convicted on’ a charge of cheating. Leaving aside the question 
whether the evidence adduced in support of the above charges warranted a 
oohviction, we may ask whether it is just that while the Mahars, who gathered 
round the injured boy, have been sentenced to imprisonment for six mouths, the 
persons who caused them injury were praised for the coolness of mind shown by 
them. Ifthe Europeans had not fired their guns, there would have been no rioting 
at‘all and it is to be regretted that the officer who presided at the tria] should no 
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have seen that the wounds caused by the pellets resulted in shedding more ’ 
blood than the rioting. [The Chikitsak writes: —Nothing interferes with the 
harmony of relations between the rulers and the subject people more than cases 

of collision between Europeans and natives. The ends of justice are seldom 

satisfied in a case where a European assaults a native. On the other hand, 

whenever a native raises his hand against a European, no matter under what 

pretext, Justice rarely stops short of more than a full reparation for the serious 

Offence. Lord Curzon tried to check this lamentable state of things, but his 

countrymen did not relish at all his statesmanlike policy in this respect, 

Sometimes the official class acts with such rashness in these matters that 

justice assumes the ugly form of revenge. In the Poona assault case the 

Europeans stated that they were pelted and assaulted by more than a hundred 

people; this would naturally lead one to expect marks of serious injury on 

their person, but there were no such marks, Ayain, the Magistrate should have 

taken into consideration the provovation under which the acccused acted. 

It was but natural that the injury caused to the boy should have exasperated 

them and led them to transgress the bounds of law. If the Magistrate had 

made due allowance for these things, he would not have passed severe sentences 
in the case. It is necessary that the case should be properly inquired into as the 
present result is highly unsatisfactory. ] 


29. “The version . the story of the assault as related by the officers 
Hae as been published by the Zimes of India. An 

ag gy (44), 2ith Octy one who reads it, hooween, will ss inclined i 
: | credit the version so far as it attempts to throw 
the whole blame of the accident entirely on the poor boy himself. He 
could not have certainly risen from the ground between the moment he 
heard the discharge, and the next one at which he was: actually hit by 
the pellets, as has been admitted. Nor can we believe that the assault by 
the villagers was entirely unprovoked. The villagers, it seems, were anxious 
not to allow these officers to escape without being made to answer before the 
village authority and without giving their names at the village chowki. If 
the officers had offered resistance as seems very probable, under the circum- 
stances, they had no recourse but to use force. No villagers are now so ignorant 
as not to know the treatment they may expect if they ventured to commit an 
unprovoked attack on British officers. The village patel, too, had evidently done 
his duty as a police officer in detaining them till he had reason to believe they 
had given their true names, ‘hese poor people have, however, been dragged 
before the District Magistrate, and some of them have been convicted and sentenced 
to eight months’ rigorous imprisonment, Was is not the duty of the police to 
place these officers to take their trial before a Magistrate for a rash and negligent 
act causing grievous or simple hurt and to defend the patel and the 
villagers whose only fault was that they did not allow these officers to 
escape. They had certainly attempted nothing more than respect the dignity 
of law and order. Out of two hundred people who were said to have 
assembled on the scene, only four stepped forward to arrest the swhtbe; these 
could not have beaten them with sticks and stones without leaving marks 
on the persons of the two lieutenants, The only evidence adduced to support 
the prosecution was given by the orderly of the officers and the boatman. We 
are sorry the District Magistrate, who is really a very popular officer in Poona, 
should have thought it necessary to pass such rigorous sentences to preserve 
the prestige of the ruling race. 


30. Hardly any evidence was adduced before Mr. Sheppard to show 
that the accused actually committed an assault upon 
"Hindu Punch and Suryoe the European officers. They were no doubt armed 
daya (115), 19th Oct, with sticks, but the more reasonable inference from 
| this is that they took sticks in self-defence and not 
for attacking the officers. One of the witnesses who deposed to the alleged 
beating is a groom in the employ of a European, and as such was not worthy 
of credence. ‘The other witness was said to have cried out: ‘ Do not beat 
the sahebs.’ Mr. Sheppard held that he uttered this exclamation, because 
he found the.accused actually beating the officers. For this wonderful flight 
con 1453—8 
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of imagination Mr. Sheppard ae ye had better be deputed to tend sheep. 
It was also stated on behalf of the 

tamely to the beating inflicted upon them by the Mahars. Now it was foolish 
for the Magistrate to have believed such a statement, because it is well known 
how military men come to blows on the slightest provocation. The charge of 


secutiou that the officers submitted 


unlawful restraint was similarly untenable. But how could the other side of 
the case be clearly seen by a Magistrate who was bent upon doing injustice? 
The accused were not:even allowed to place their whole case before the Court 
so as to establish their innocence. It is obvious that the poor Mahars fell 
victims to British azrogance and notions of prestige. As the proceedings 
in the case were unjust from beginning to end, there is no wonder if people 
get prejudiced against Britisk courts of law. 


81. Commenting upon the above case the Hind Vijaya remarks :—It 
: is a matter of deep regret that although British rule 
Ot ope CDs iit has been established in India for over a century and 
Oct, — a half, no effectual steps have yet been taken to pre- 
| vent collisions between Europeans and natives. We 
are aware that Lord Curzon soon after his arrival in India had passed orders with 
a view to secure better treatment of natives at the hands of Europeans, but 
these have not produced the desired result. We still hear of punkha coolies 
being assaulted and even done to death by their sahebs by way of punishment 
for their carelessness and of villagers being mistaken for deer and falling victims 
to the bullets of European shikaris. It is also well-known how European 
Judges and Juries acquit the European offenders concerned in such fatalities, 
No matter how atrocious the crime may be, the Juries screen the offenders by 
regarding the whole affair as a mere accident. In this respect things are 
worse in Native States, where the sahebs fancy that they are at perfect liberty to 
shoot whether at game or at human beings even in densely populated localities. 
Unless the European offenders in such cases are severely dealt with by Courts 
there is no hope of an end being put to such unpleasant occurrences. [The 
Prekshak writes :—It is well-known that shooting accidents have not lessened 
in frequency in spite of the stringent shikar rules promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India, nor do the victims of such accidents get better justice than 
before from courts of law. The recent shooting incident near Poona is an 
instance in point. Mr. Sheppard has manifested his keen desire to vindicate 
the ends of justice by promptly bringing tu book the villagers who had the 
temerity to take the law into their own hands.. It is to be hoped that he will 
show equal promptitude in punishing the European officers, who by committing 
arash and negligent act inflicted bodily injuries upon an innocent boy. It is 
strange that not a word should have been said during the trial about this aspect 
of the case. | 


32. Our readers must be aware of the shocking murder of one Nurkhan 
which took place in broad daylight at Coorla on the 

‘A murder case in Théna 11th March last. The trial of the murderer, Fakir 
a “7 = laxity Muhammad, took place recently before the Sessions 
” Arunodaya (99), 16th Oot, Judge, Théna, who has passed a sentence of death 
upon the accused. The case in question furnishes 

afresh instance of the gross laxity of the Police in discharging their duties. 
The deceased Nurkban had informed the Police full three days before his 
murder took place that Fattehkhan was waiting for an opportunity to 
murder him. The Police, however, treated this warning with indifference, 
with the result that Nurkhan was soon after shot dead in broad daylight 
in a public thoroughfare in Coorla. The crime was committed at the 
instigation of Fattehkhan by Fakir Muhammad, who immediately absconded. 
From the evidence recorded before the Sessions Judge it does not appear that 
the Police took any effective steps to trace Fakir Muhammad, beyond 
offering a reward of Rs. 100 for his gapture. A friend of the deceased, 
named Akbarkhan, discovered the culprit disguised as a Hindu mendicant 
at Cuttack and gave him into the custody of the local Police. Akbarkhan, it 
may be mentioned, was balked by the Police of the promised reward of Rs. 1u0, 
but let that pass. Mr. Salvi, Police Inspector of ‘Thaina, had visited the scene 
of the murder soon after it took place and had recorded in his diary that the 
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crime was committed at the instigation of Fattehkhan. The Chief Constable 
of Thana was perfectly aware of all this, but he did not bring Fattehkhan 
to trial before the District Magistrate. Until Fakir Muhammad was come 
mitted to the Sessions, the Police treated Fattehkhan as an innocent man. 
The proceedings of Fakir Muhammad’s trial before the Sessions Judge, 
however, resulted in a complete exposure of the conduct of the Police. The 
Sessions Judge has written to the District Magistrate to inquire into Fatteh- 
khan’s connection with the murder. In our opinion a searching investigation 
needs to be made about the motives of the Chief Constable in screening Fatteh- 
khan, in spite of the information lodged against the latter by the deceased and the 
note made by the Police Inspector in his diary. It reflects no credit upon the 
Police that a high Police official like the Chief Constable should have thus 
signally failed in his duty. In view of such occurrences the public are justified 


in complaining that the Police oftentimes help the real culprits to escape the 
clutches of the law. 


33. Inits last issue the 4l-Hag advocates the employment of ‘ qualified 
men of all classes im proportion to their population’ 
_ Hindusand Muhammadans with a view to breaking ‘the monopoly of one class’ 
in the pnblic service in Sind, ‘ "Bh , 
Prabhdét (50), 8th Oct, nd checking corruption.......... We would fain let 
Eng. cols, the Al-Haq alone and take no notice of its writings, 
sebivbe v's But its articles are getting more and more 
misleading and aggressive, and what is worse, they are achieving their mise 
chievous object inasmuch as they succeed in hoodwinking officials. Under these 
circumstances we have no alternative left but to lay bare the true character 
of the Al-Hag’s writings and expose the falsity of its arguments, And 
-first—what particular class enjoys the supposed monopoly? It is generally 
said that the Hyderabad Amils have the monopoly everywhere. We think this 
isa blunder. ‘There was a time when education not having spread elsewhere, 
the Amils got the bulk of Government posts. Those days are gone. 
It is our impression that, not excepting even their own district of Hyderabad, 
the Amils form by no means a large proportion of Government servants. In 
some districts they form an insignificant minority. Where, then, is the monopoly ? 
wei Moreover, it is well known that Hindus of different districts and 
of different castes—Amils, non-Amils, &c., &c.—instead of combining in Gov- 
ernment offices, do very often show themselves jealous ofone another. But 
granting that there is monopoly, how does the 4l-Haq propose to ‘ shatter it 
to pieces’? . It wants qualified men of all classes in proportion to their popula- 
tion to be appointed. Now, the Muhammadans form three-fourths of the 
Sind population and so they must have three-fourths of the posts. Will this 
not be a monopoly more powerful than what exists now, since Muham- 
madans form a compact mass and are much more united than the Hindus ?..:. .. 
We may remark that the much-maligned Hyderabad Amils are getting less 
than their due share, if the standard of fitness and general education is 
applied in making appointments. Hence if any community has to complain of 
unfair treatment asa whole, it is the Amils, and we have in fact heard many 
complaints for years past that they aro being rather unjustly and uncere- 


moniously excluded from their proper share of the loaves and fishes of 
office.” 


34, “Here is something for the enlightenment and edification of the 

Hindu papers dowry Pcote ae me d a0 

| against the supposed favouritism shown uham- 

—— ee aad to the oar of * better educated ’ Hindus 

and of graduates in particular. The Pano Akil 

Mukhtyarkarship, over which so much noise was made, has been permanently 

conferred upon Mr, Asumal Sabhanmal, who isa Sindhi-knowing man, having 

passed only the Judicial Examination and entered service in 1881. A reference 
to the Sind official list shows that thereare at least siz Muhammadans possessin 
exactly the same qualifications, but who entered service before Mr, Asumal an 
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are in consequence his seniors. Thus—(1) Mahomed Bachal entered service in 
1873 (has acted eleven times as Mukhtyarkar) ; (2) Ahmed Pir Mahomed, 1874 ; 
(3) Nale Chargo, 1876; (4) Ali Mahomed, 1879; (6) Shahzada Shah Maho- 
med, 1879; (6) Mir Raza Mahomed, 1881 (a month before Mr. Asumai). 
[It is worthy of note with regard to the fifth gentleman that in the revised list. 
issued in July last he is shown as having commenced service in 1885. So 
far as we know, the gentleman has been in service much longer. 
The Shahzada was inthe Police Department, whence he was shifted to the 
Revenue Department. We cannot account for the discrepancy between the 
list of July 1904 and that of 1903? Is it an oversight, or has it some dark 
purpose behind it? There are similar other omissions regarding Muham- 
madans.] All these gentlemen are mere Head Munshis. Now what have our 
contemporaries to say to this ?......... The list shows several other names of 
Hindus, who joined service after the above Muhammadan gentlemen and are now 
Mukhtyarkars and have even attained the lst and 2nd grades. Why was no 
cry raised about graduates being superseded, when Sindhi-knowing Hindus of 
not very long service were appointed Mukhtyarkars? And why so much 
hubbub when a Muhammadan is elevated? It should be noted that we do not 
complain of the Commissioner in Sind’s action in bestowing the Pano Akil 
appointment on a Hindu. We have never complained of that sort of thing. 
What we ask for is that the Muhammadans should also receive similar treat- 
ment, that is, Sindhi-knowing Muhammadans should be made Mukhtyarkars 
like Sindhi-knowing Hindus.” 


35, “A number of prominent Hindu pleaders and other gentlemen 
The Hindu Association gathered together at Mr. Mathradas Pleader’s bunga- 


in Sind. low on Sunday, the 26th ultimo, After a long 
Al-Hag (49), 8th Oct.,Eng. discussion they resolved to start an association to 
cols. defend the interests of the Hindus, The astound- 


ing feature of the whole affair is to style the association as one for defending 
the interests of the Hindus. Are not the Hiudus’ interests well defended with- 
out such an association? Certainly they are, because every European olfiicer, 
whether a Collector or any other, is surrounded on all sides by our Hindu friends. 
The Daftardars, Head Munshis and Shirastedars are the veritable guardian 
angels of their community. How can the interests of Hindus then suffer at 
all? It seems that the sole object of the association is to overawe the autho- 
rities by raising a false hue and cry. Such an association is sure to mislead the 
ignorant into thinking that there is something iniquitous in the British 
administration of Sind, but we are sure that it will simply make itself ridiculous 
in the eyes of all well-informed persons and officials, The result will be shortly 
seen in the outpourings of Hindu organs that ventilate imaginary wrongs. 
suifered by the community.” 


36. A correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle :— It is, I think, 

- some ten years back that- the Commissioner in Sind 

_ Employment of graduates jssued a circular laying down the principles that 
rr ro on Department should regulate admissions to the Revenue Depart- 
Karachi Chronicle (8), ment. Needless to say that it received general appro- 
16th Oct. bation from the public on account of the special 
concessions given therein to University graduates. 

Under the regulations hopes were held out to a graduate of attaining to the 
position of -Mukhtyarkar within three years of the commencement of his 
career, Asa necessary result of this a fillip was given to higher education,......... 
But a careful observer of the present state of things must have been struck 
by aremarkable tendency among the officials to disregard the provisions 
of the above circular. At the present day it remains almost a dead 
letter, illustrating the contrast between the principles and the practice of Gov- 
ernment. The unfairness of this departure will not be questioned by any man 
who can lay claim to a particle of common-sense. ‘That men of academic 
attainments will apni the administration of its corruption, not to mention the 
high standard of efficiency which they will impart to it, cannot for a moment. 
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be doubted........... In spite of these considerations, which are conducive tothe . 
interests of Government, the Collectors with one or two exceptions have shown 
4 regrettable tendency to render the above circular a dead letter. The lament- 
able indifference of the Collectors towards University men has, I regret to say, 
found a pronounced exponent in the person of Mr, R. P. Barrow, Collector of 
Karachi, who has of late given ample indication of it in giving pro- 
motions........- Mr. Barrow is a just officer, but it seems that he has only fallen 
a victim to his own convictions, which, if judged by the light of the above 
considerations, will, in my humble opinion, be found to want justification.’ 
[In an editorial note on the subject the same paper writes :—‘ We 
are at one with our correspondent when he considers Mr. Barrow a just 
officer, but ascribes his indifference to graduates to his own convictions. We 
cannot always quarrel with any man’s convictions, but if we are allowed to 
have our own say, we desire to join in the request of our correspondent for a 
practical effect being given to the circular issued in the days of Mr. Erskine 
in the interests of the administration of the province.” | 


37. “The zamindars hee lands are watered by the Tando Bago, Mul- 
: .  chand Canal, say that the old mouth gave them enough 
uuen ae mi! pete water for the cultivation of their lands, but Government 
the Irrigation Department. for some reason or other opened anew mouth near 
— (47), Sth Oct., Eng. A)ipur Mori, Since the opening of this new mouth 
a the water-supply has decreased and the zamindars 
are in distress,...... Many plots have been taken over by Government owing to 
default in payment of land revenue. The decrease in the land revenue 
will not perhaps be of much concern to Government, but the zamindars are 
daily suffering. Their honour, nay, their very existence, is at stake. The 
Assistant Collector was appealed to, but he gave them no redress. They have 
now been obliged to draw the attention of the local Government to the matter 
through our columns in the hope that Government will re-open the old 
mouth and thereby alleviate their sufferings.” : 


38. ‘We are grieved to learn that very strained relations exist at present 

al between Mr. Alibux, the Head Master of the Agri- 
me yey ypture between cultural School at Hyderabad, and the Hindu students, 

aster and the acute Z : : 

pupils of the Agricultural We are not in possession of sufficiently detailed 
School, Hyderabad. information to enable us to apportion the blame 
Sindht (49), 8th Oct, between the parties concerned. But this much is 
me certain that the feeling was absent before and has 
arisen only after the advent of the new Head Master, who was Divisional 
Head Munshi at Sukkur before he joined his present appointment. It is also 
certain that the editor of the Al-Haqis closely related to him, As the two 
are on friendly terms with each other, there cannot be any doubt that the 
Head Master is imbued with anti-Hindu feelings. Anyhow, the authorities 
should inquire into the complaints that must have reached them very carefully 
and see for themselves who is to blame in the matter.” | 


Education. 


39. “Dr. Bhandarkar is the first Indian to receive the honorary degree 
of LL.D. in Bombay, and it will be generally con- 


sh ee ee LuD- ceded that he has worthily earned the distinction, 


Bhandarkar by the Bombay In fact, his alma mater has only tardily followed 


University. in the. wake of other Universities in recognising 
Indian Social Reformer the great scholarship, the spotless private and public 
(5), 16th Oct. character, the high ideal of duty and the strenuous 


pursuit of it in all its phases, which make the life of Dr. Bhandarkar a 
landmark in the history of Western education in this country. What an 
ignoble idea that such a life and such a character should be belittled 
because Dr. Bhandarkar has not seen eye to eye with some of us on some of 
the petty political disputes of the day! We have no doubt that educated and 
cultured citizens will treat with contempt the insidious endeavours to detract 
from the absolute appropriateness of the recognition by methods which savour 
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of the hustings. In several respects Dr. Bhandarkar’s life is of unique 


significance to the educated community of India. Like Edmund Burke he 
may well claim that he had not been rocked and dandled into greatness. He 
has never attempted to swim on the crest of the wave of popular feeling. He 
has worked hard and long, has never flinched from the truth, nas ever placed 
conscience before policy, character before success, In his writings and speeches, 
we fully believe, are to be found the true principles of national progress, which 
history and circumstances indicate as the most suitable for adoption by Indian. 
workers in the cause of enlightenment and emancipation.” 


40, ‘The honour conferred by the Bombay University Senate upon 
Dr, Bhandarkar is well-deserved. There are nota 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 19th few who differ from the learned scholar, and who 
Cot ane go) igth Oct, lament that his many rare and splendid gifts are 
Boater Samndchér (62), 19th not combined with a quick sympathy with the 
Oct. | political aspirations of his educated countrymen. 
But even those who most differ from him have 
never questioned his many claims upon public gratitude and esteem, and 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s political opponents will be among the foremost to acknow- 
lédge that the rare distinction, which the Bombay University has now conferred 
on him, is an honour by no means in excess of his deserts,” [The Akhbdr-- 
Souddgar also considers the honour conferred upon Dr, Bhandarkar to be 
eminently well deserved. The Bombay Samdchdr, on the other hand, while 
acknowledging Dr. Bhandarkar’s great erudition, considers that he did not 
= honour, as his career as a public man, it says, has proved a dismal 
ailure. 


41, “So Doctor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, of the Gottingen Univer- 
Oriental Beview (11), 19th sity, is now also a Doctor of Laws of the University of 
.— Bombay. Itisto be hoped the learned Sanskritist 

(for we are not sure that he can be called a Sanskrit 
‘scholar’ in the strict sense of the word) is khoosh. Nothing more remains 
for his patrons, the Government, to do than perhaps confer upon him a 
knighthood, say, next New Year’s Day. It will be the crowning episode of his 
official life. His official ‘ Nirvana’ will then be complete. And he will have 
the ineffable pleasure of counting his rosary beads in his retirement at the 
Sungum after the manner of the real Sadhu who has renounced the world....... 
Meanwhile let us have a glance at the ) ene of the Convocation, What 
a sorry spectacle it was, with a handful of Fellows, by no means ‘ illustrious,’ 
occupying less than 50 of the Senatorial chairs out of over 300! And where 
was the audience? Where the crowd of visitors? The reporters in their 
kindness have been good enough to say naught of the outer suits and trappings, 
so to say, of the special Convocation. All the most distinguished alumni were 
absent. Why? The fact is, the majority of the Fellows are indignant at the 
personage who was ‘honoured’ by the University. Whether the University 
‘honoured’ herself may be a question, seeing how he overboarded her in 
the Council of the Empire! His friends in the Press will no doubt say 
that it is all owing to the ‘ political agitators’ between whom and him no 
love is lost, that the poor man is the victm of their sinister persecution. 
But we all know how Dr. Bhandarkar behaved in his country’s cause 
at Calcutta. So we may discount the cant of this clique............. 
Beyond the ten University officers, including the ornamental figurehead 
of the University, the Ohancellor, and the Vice-Chancellor, whose protean 
views on University reform are so well-known, there were only about two 
score Fellows of indifferent reputation who ‘graced’ the Convocation. Verily, 
not in the entire annals of the University was there a sorrier and more dreary 
spectacle than that presented at the conferring of the degree on Dr. Bhandar- 
kar! Those who were present on the occasion of conferring the same degree 
upon Lord Ripon, Principal Wordsworth and Sir Raymond West must, 
we dare say, have found the contrast exceedingly striking at last Monday’s 
function.......... And what may be the worth of the two speeches made at the 
special Convocation? Absolutely nothing. The Vice-Chancellor has long been 
notorious for his high-sounding  rrtare and eloquent inanities. On Monday 
he surpassed himself while preaching his pleasant sermon, not from the clerical 
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Mount, but from the rostrum of the University. There was not a word about 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s work during the last forty years as a Fellow of the University 
and Vice-Chancellor for two years, No. All the high falutin of Dr. 
Mackichan was confined toa catena of his Sanskrit ‘learning,’ which we do 
not pretend to appraise, though we have heard of competent scholars who are 
said to have anything but a flattering opinion of it. And as to the Chancellor’s 
brief eulogy what can we say? He, of all, was the most innocent of the 
refined hypocrisy which was displayed on the Senatorial platform. He confessed 
he knew nothing of the recipient of the honorary degree, save what he’ learnt 
from the powers that be of the University. So we may take leave of 
the Chancellor’s vicarious harangue. Dr. Bhandarkar has been made khoosh 
and so his ‘noble’ coterie. Let them be now busy trumpeting him in their 
own shrines and fanes. Nothing more is wanted to crown his career, but the 
cerements of a K.0.1.E., which his patrons may offer him.’ 


42, “We desire to offer a cordial welcome on behalf of the people of 
Ahmedabad to the many distinguished Muhammadan 

Muhammadan Educational gentlemen that have come during this week to this 
Conference at Ahmedabad. § ancient and historic capital of Gujarat—once the capital 
Praja Bandhu (27), 16th ofa Muhammadan ruler—to take part in the fourth 


Penk (30 Loy Rtg = Muhammadan Educational Conferenye.......... In 
apie. 7S accordance with the previously arranged programme 


Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, the President-elect, and Nawab- 
vada Nasrullakhan arrived here from Bombay on Monday last and were accorded 
a hearty welcome by Muhammadans as well as non-Muhammadans, The fact 
that all sections of the people in Ahmedabad joined in welcoming the President 
testifies once more to the happy relations that have existed from times immemorial 
between the different communities living in this city. We say with pardonable 
ao that, with the exception of the difference in religion and in diet, there is 

dly any distinction between the Hindus and the Muhammadaans of this city, 
whose interests are quite identical.......... In the report of the Conference also 
we find that, besides the help given by Muhammadan gentlemen, mention is 
made of the services rendered by members of other communities to the 
movement. To the latter category belong our esteemed fellow-citizon R. B. 
Lalshanker Umiashanker, the Honourable Mr. Giles and the Honourable 
Mr. Fulton. While referring to R. B. Lalshanker, the report says that his 


name is a household word in all Muhammadan houses in this city, and as 


Secretary of the local Anjuman-i-Islam he has during the ‘oe fifteen years 
done his best to help the cause of the Muhammadans, who have been able to 


ameliorate their condition in no small measure through his advice and 


assistance. Services such as these were bound to be appreciated and R. B. 
Lalshanker’s election as Vice-President of the Conference must, therefore, be 
considered perfectly well-deserved. It only remains for us to congratulate 
Nawabzada Nasrullakhan, General Secretary of the Conference, on the record 
of work already accomplished by the Conference.” |The Gujarat Punch 
writes :—“ We welcome the Muhammadan Conference, for it brings with it 
a unifying influence upon the two communities of this city......... We 
trust that this Conference will leave a deep impress on the minds of both 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans and convince them that they are children 


of the same father in heaven, and that in their co-operation lies the hope of _ 


a bright future for India. United we stand, divided we fall. No supernatural 
power will be able to help us, if we sink into the grave dug by ourselves, 
May om give us strength so that our lofty ideal may be realised in the near 
future.’| : 


43. “A noticeable feature of the Muhammdan Educational Conference af 


Ahmedabad, as at other places in previous years, was 
0 a Spectator (6), 22nd the frequency with which the Y econethas were 
oe punctuated with announcements of donations and 
subscriptions. The Muhammadans are said to have lost some of their 
best qualities of former days, and without such a deterioration the descend- 
ants of the Emperor of the Taghlak dynasty would not be found main- 
taining themselves by selling grass, as Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk said they 
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do at Delhi. Some of their royal virtues and predilections are, however, 
still left. Among them may be mentioned the love of sonorous Urdu 
and the superb self-satisfaction with which the well-to-do merchant 
strokes his beard with one hand and scatters rupees with the other. 
Several of the resolutions at the Conference were followed not merely by 
the customary and mechanical cheers, but by the announcement of donations. 
The system of auctioning subscriptions, as at Bombay last year, was kept up 
at Ahmedabad, A four-anna piece contributed by a fakir fetched Ks, 305, 
and a month’s salary of less than Rs, 10 contributed -by a policeman was 
knocked down for Rs, 130, The President’s speech dealt with the practical 
details of education—education of various kinds and of various classes, down 
to bhistis, barbers and dhobies. The purdah system was strongly advocated, 
but at the same time female education was generally recommended. The 
reduction of marriage expenses was also urged.”’ | d ; 


44, “ Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk’s discourse from the chair of the Bombay 
Presidency Muhammadan Educational Conference 
Pecos” Sutures (23), 20th of this year was as thoughtful and judicious as 
ct., Eng. cols.; Bombay , ee 
Saméchdr (62), 20th Oct. might have been expected from a man of his 
experience and deep insight into the condition 
of his own community. The address covered many points, the Nawab’s 
suggestions about the education of the different classes of the community 
being especially noteworthy. His pathetic reference to the present condi- 
tion of the descendants of the old ruling dynasties of India could not have 
failed to appeal to many in the audience as a most forcible argument in favour 
of the education of the well-to-do classes who have neither to toil nor to spin. 
The Nawab’s insistence on education, not only as a means of ameliorating the 
condition of the Muhammadans, but also of strengthening the relations between 
them and other communities, must have been specially welcomed by all who are 
alive to the necessity of promoting feelings of amity and good-will between the 
different races of India, Exponents of social reform will also feel none the less 
grateful to Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk for his advocacy of female education.’ 
(The Bombay Samdchar strongly takes exception to the views expressed at the 
Conference by Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk and Nawabzada Nasrullakhan about the 
necessity of starting a separate political association for the Muhammadans 
independent the National Congress. It fears that a separate association for 
safeguarding the political rights and privileges of the Muhammadans will have 
a detrimental effect upon the general interests of the community. The 
Muhammadans, it says, should throw in their lot with the other Indian 
communities, if they wish to achieve their political salvation. ] 


45. ‘* Wewish to-day to bring home to the public how serious is the 
ate S present financial position of the D. J. Sind Arts Colleze, 

D oe D og Ag Per and tocall upon them to do their duty by this institution, 
a which is the only one of its kind that is capable of 
Sind Gasette (19), 14th Oct. imparting higher education to the rising generation 
of this province. When the College was first started 

in 1886 the late Honourable Mr. Dayaram Jethmal and his co-workers calculated 
upon the Government grant, the interest from the endowment fund, the grants 
from Municipalities and District Local Boards and the College fees for the up- 
keep of the institution. After the lapse of 18 years it is interesting to review 
these sources of income and to see how far they have improved. First, the 
Government grant, which is Rs, 10,000 per year, is the same as it was in 1886. 
In that year the number of students was very small indeed, and if we are not 
mistaken it was below 20. In 1893-94 this number rose to 69; last year it 
was 128, and this year, we believe, itis still higher. Is it fair under the 


altered circumstances, when higher education is being taken advantage of so 


largely, that the Government grant should remain the same? It has been 
pointed out to us that under the grant-in-aid rules the College is receiving the 
maximum grant. That may be so, still the fact remains that while education 
is making progress in this province, the means for its advancement have not 
increased, and in our opinion a strong representation should be made at an early 
date to Government in the matter....., The Endowment Fund stands where it was 
in 1886, yiz., one lakh, No perceptible advange has been made on this figure...,., 
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We sorely need a man like Mr. Burjorji Padshah at this juncture to go round 
and stir up our rich men and induce them to open their purse-strings, which 
they seem to have held rather tightly during the past 18 years, Is there no 
Sindhi in our midst to take up the work which Mr. Burjorji Padshah used 
to do for the Dayaram Jethmal Bote pitas The third source of income 
is the grants from the Municipalities and the District Local Boards.......... 
Till 1897, excepting the Hyderabad Municipality, every other Municipality 
paid up the grant originally promised by it. The only sinner in this respect 
has been the Hyderabad Municipality, Between 1886 and 1397, only in ono 
year, was the original grant paid. In the remaining years the Hyderabad 
Municipality did not pay more than Rs. 1,000, and this, too, after a considerable 
amount of correspondence, It will be noticed that from 60 to 65 per cent. 
of the students come from the town of Hyderabad, and yet this intelligent 
Municipality has not seen its way to keep to its promise and pay up 
regularly....... The Karachi Municipality was forced to reduce the grant by 
50 per cent. in 1897 owing to the abnormal expenditure on plague operations. 
sae eee No one cavilled at the action of the Municipality, but its condition has 
since changed, Excepting a paltry sum of Rs. 8,009, the Municipality has no 
need now to spend large sums on plague. Its finances are steadily improving, 
and it has no longer any excuse to withhold the payment of its original 
grant.... .. The College Budget estimate of 1905-1906 shows a deficit of over 
Rs. 6,000. Unless the Endowment Fund is doubled and the grants are raised 
at least to the original amounts promised, we should not be surprised if the 
Board is compelled to close the College doors or ask Government to take over 
the institution. Both courses will be extremely humiliating to the province, 
and once more we appeal to wealthy citizens, to tho educated men amongst us, 
and to the past graduates who have benefited most from the existence of the 
College, to come to the help of this institution and to assist in placing it on a 
firm financial basis.” 


46. In an “Open Letter” to the Educational Inspector of the Northern 
Aiend (ack Division, the Gujardt Punch writes:—“ It is with great 
toxt-books on Christianity Togtet that wo learn that the policy that had proved 
in Government schools in 80 ruinous to the healthy growth of the British 
Ahmedabad. Empire in India some 47 years ago is now being 
Gujarat Punch (21), 16th yeyived by the Educational Department............. 
in Oh OO Queen Victoria had in her proclamation recognised 
the danger of religious interference and bad guaranteed the non-interference 
of Government in religious matters. But we are sorry to see that the contagion 
of the reactionary policy of Government has reached even an innocent Depart- 
ment, like the Educational, at a time when the intentions of the Government 
are most likely to be misinterpreted by the masses. ‘his contagion will 
ultimately lead to great danger and difficulty. Hitherto the policy of the 
Educational Department was not to allow any sectarian text-book to be read in 
public schools, and it is difficult to understand how you could have persuaded 
yourself to introduce the ‘ Educational Series for Christian Schools in India’ 
in the lower standards of Government schools in Ahmedabad. We have the 
English Primer of the Christian series before us, which is at present read in the 
lowor standards of the Government schools. On the title page of this book aro 
given somo of the leading foatures of this series, one of which reads thus: 
‘Special attention to the religious and moral condition of India; prevailing 
religious errors are exposed ; the evidences of Christianity are briefly stated ; 
the great doctrines and duties of the Gospel are explained and illustrated.’ 
No secret has been made of the object of the books, which becomes quite 
manifest when’ we sce that the series has been prepared by missionaries for being 
taught in Mission schools. On page 30 there are about 10 prayers, colebrating 
the glory of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only Saviour of mankind, some 
of which contain sentences like the following :—‘ No one but Jesus can save mo,’ 
‘ Jesus will save all who come to Him,’ ‘ Lord, save me or 1 am lost.’ ‘The 


primer is the precursor of the whole series.,........ It may be mentioned that 
in the schools in which this series is introduced there is hardly any Christian 
lad,......... his policy of silently influencing young children against thei 


own religion is fraught with danger, and is a constant source of anxiety to the 
OON : 453 —10 
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minds of their parents, who formerly sent. their children to schools without any 
suspicion as to the nature of the education imparted tothem. The public alarm 
and anxiety should be allayed by issuing immediate orders for discontinuing 
the series in Government schools under your control.” 


Ratlways. 


47, Acontributor writes tothe Ratlway Times :—‘ The future of domiciled 

i oa een & Europeans and Eurasians in this country ought to be 
ninteal nibastneias of native Of paramount importance to the Government and all 
for European agency on interested in the maintenance of British power and 
Indiav Railways. prestige, but such is really not the case. Amid 
Ratlway Times (14), 22nd adverse circumstances these sections of the British 
vane race are leff very much to their own devices, being 
expected to achieve an impossibility, véz., to bring about their own salvation. 
If matters are permitted to go on as at present, I have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting dire calamities for Europeans and Eurasians in the not far distant 
future. Instead of proving a source of strength, the vast majority of them 
will descend to the lowest stage of poverty and dejection and become 
an eye-sore and menace to the Government, which persistently shuts its 
eyes to their cries and appeals. Economy or financial gain is at the bottom of 
the evil. The demand for larger surpluses and increased dividends is becoming 
so acute that political considerations are constantly being ignored, when these 
clash with the popular craze for making money. Slowly but surely, the prin- 
cipal avenues of employment are being closed against Europeans. Under Govern- 
ment, on railways, in mercantile and other houses, Huropeans are gradually 
giving place to natives. From a financial point of view this procedure is quite 
sound, but politically it will eventually prove fatal to British interests. It is 
chiefly on railways that the substitution of natives for Europeans is the most 
noticeable, and since a large percentage of the latter derive their means 
of subsistence from railways, the ultimate consequences can be better 
imagined than described! One of the most prosperous lines in India is 
at present busily engaged in devising ways and means of reducing expenditure. 


Some of the methods adopted are scientific and admirable, but unfortunately one 


of them is aimed against European employés, whose services are being dispensed 
with and their places filled by low-paid natives. The latest news is to the effect 
that for the future only native ticket collectors are to be employed, thus 
depriving dczens of European and Eurasian lads of the means of making a 
living. Another rumour is that several Kuropean Carriage Examiners 
have received notices of discharge, the administration having decided to 
‘reduce establishment,’ which practically means substitution of natives.......... 
The habits and mode of living of Europeans are such that it will 
never be possible for them to compete with natives in the race for 
existence. It is the manifest duty of Government to interfere and insist 
that wealthy and prosperous undertakings and concerns shall employ as large 
a proportion of Europeans and Eurasians as possible......... In times of political 
emergency every able-bodied Huropean and Eurasian will be expected to 
maintain the power and dignity of the British flag even at the sacrifive of his 
life, yet in times of peace he is told to work out his own salvation! Unless 
the Government grasps ‘the Anglo-Indian question’ in all its details, and 
applies remedies without delay, my humble opinion is that those who look 
with reverence and respect on the national flag at present will come to 
regard it with dislike and distrust. Let Government seta good example and 
without doubt a brighter era will dawn for England’s sons in this ‘ Land of 
Regrets ’,”’ 
48. A correspondent bitterly complains of the hardships endured by 
: passengers while changing trains at Anand Junction. 
Peviieyronmhed. oe He ae :—As the station platform is not covered 
Mahi Kantha Gazette(76), with a roof, passengers while waiting for trains are 
pt ceed Giwadesh Bandhu exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. 
nee Passengers who come from Godlhra side are subjected 
to special hardships. Owing to the defects in the railway timings they are 
obliged oftentimes to wait for some hours for a train which can carry them 
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to their destination. During the interval they are not allowed to enter the 
station platform, and after a fatiguing journey they have to wait with their bag 
and baggage in the open maidan near the station, At night time their hard- 
ships are much aggravated, as they are exposed to the risk of being bitten by 
snakes or their property being stolen by thieves, It is incumbent upon the Rail- 
way authorities to take prompt steps to remove these grievances of the travelling 
public, [The Anand correspondent of the Swadesh Bandhu writes :—Yester 
morning about 200 passengers arrived at Anand Junction in the up-train from 
Cambay. ‘They wanted to be booked by the next train leaving for Baroda, 
but the Station officials did not issue tickets to them and assured them that 
they would be conveyed to their respective destinations in a special train. 
Ultimately, however, in spite of this assurance, no special train was run for 


these poor passengers! One can well imagine how keenly they must have 
felt this disappointment. | 


Municipalities. 


49. ‘We heartily support tho appeal made to His Excellency Lord 
st ; Lamington asking for a total abolition of the objec- 
Fe pilgrim tax at Nasik.  tionable pilgrim tax of four annas levied on every 
ndu Prakash (37), 19th _.. . Po , . 
Oct., Eng. cola. pilgrim visiting Nasik. The appeal is made on behalf 
of the entire Hindu community ot the Presidency 
interested in that holy place, and it must, therefore, claim serious and sympa- 
thetic attention at the hands of Government. The Nasik Municipality first 
introduced this objectionable tax in 1884 to meet the expenses of the bridge 
built over the Godavari for the convenience of the pilgrims. The tax was at 
first meant to be only temporary, but in 1887 Government made it a permanent 
burden, though no particular reasons were assigned for this extraordinary step. 
The memorialists prove that all the expenses of building the bridge have by 
this time been more than recouped. A very strong case has indeed been made 
out by the memorialists, and there can be no defence for retaining the tax any 


longer. The prayer is a simple one, and we trust it will be granted without a 
moment’s delay.” 


Native States. 


50. “In the current issue of the Agna Patrica is published a draft of 

the Charitable Endowments Act for the management 

The Religious Endow- of the sarvajanik sansthas as they term it, which is 
ae . 7 on nt80) shortly to be passed into law. The Act aims at 
20th Oct, ‘i fe ’ putting all the charitable institutions, funds and 
endowments, including the temples of religious worship 

of both Hindus and Muhammadans and, maybe, even of the Parsis, under 
Government control and supervision. Weare sorry that the State authorities 
should have thus sought to interfere with the rights of the people to manage 
their own concerns. ‘The interference such as is sanctioned by the proposed 
legislation is, in our opinion, entirely unjustifiable. ‘There is a British 
Act called the Charitable Endowment Act, but it does not in the least 
encroach upon the rights of the people to manage their own charities. It is 
too modest a measure in comparison with the proposed law. In the first place, 
it excludes institutions exclusively devoted to religious teaching and worship 
from its operation, And even in the-case of the rest a distinct provision is 
made for the interference being based entirely upon the wishes of the managers, 
It will appear that the British Act is quite within reasonable bounds and the 
Baroda authorities should have taken that astheirmodel. Instead of that they 
have framed a law of their own which is quite of an objectionable nature. How- 
ever mismanaged the Hindu charities may be, which is not true in the majority 
of cases, still it is monstrous to think that each and every institution of worship 
and charity should be controlled by Government officials. Mismanagement 
is not the ground for interference. It is the business of the public to see whether 
the institutions to which they subscribe are properly managed or not. The only 
case in which the interference can be justified is that in which the public calls 
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upon the Government to take a particular institution in trust’ which is found 
to be ill-managed. The draft of the law pubiished allows ample scope for 
injustice being done to private properties. A majority of the temples in 
Gujarat, though built and endowed by the public money, have become the 
hereditary properties of the priests and their disciples, and their right has been 
universally recognized by the public. Would not Government control in 
such cases be an injustice to these priests who possess their temples with the 
full rights of ownership ? Any check placed upon these men in the use of the 
incomes of the temples under them would be tantamount to controlling the 
earnings of private individuals, A law Fg ates for interference in the social 
and religious affairs of the people should have strong considerations of public 
expediency to back it up. But a legislation like this based upon such a flimsy 
ground as the mismanagement of the temples, besides the injustice it involves 
to private propertios, may foster discontent among the people much keener 
perhaps than that caused by the Early Marriage Prevention Act. We hope 
the State authorities will use their good sense and refrain from such an 
obviously injurious step.” 


51, It appears that the authorities are hoodwinked by the outward gloss 
that is put over things in the States of Gondal and 
Complaints against the Morvi, but to those who are in the know the adminis- 
ee aia vei tration of these States is not so perfect as 
mana Oy) is commonly believed. The Thakor of Gondal, 
for instance, is reputed to be an _ enlightened 
Chief and has visited free and independent countries like England and America, 
but his mind is not imbued with liberal principles as is evident from the 
facts that he avoids mixing with his subjects—or for the matter of that with 
natives in general—and that he strenuously endeavours to keep in the background 
public men who hold independent views. Ue is by birth a Gujarati, but he does 
not care to patronize the cause of Gujarati learning. His chief concern 
scems to be to impose fresh taxes on his subjects. ‘The lhakor of Morvi is also 
a narrow-minded Chief, who does not like an independent spirit on the part of 
his subjects. He has levied any number of odious taxes, and has imposed 
needless restrictions upon his people with a view to centralise all power 
into his own hands. His subjects are quite disgusted with his policy, but are 
too timid to represent their grievances to Government. If any one with an 
independent spirit tries to secure redress of his grievances, he is made to hold his 
peace by hook or by crook. We ask the Chief not to burden his subjects 
with heavy taxation, and to adopt towards them a liberal policy such as is 
ursued by the British Government. This will enable bim to secure their 
a and affection, 


52. A correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Samdchar writes :—The relations 
between the Thakor of Vala (Jhélawad, Kathidwér) 
Complaints against the and his subjects have become much strained for some 


gn Pol shir (74) time past. The Karbhari, Mr. Liladhar, who is an 
s0ik Chek. . . ’ experienced and capable officer, has no voice in the 


administration, as the Thakor is completely under the 
influence of one Patel Hiralal and another Khoja Muhammad, ‘The former is a 
native of Vala, but the latter is an outsider. Mr. Hiralal was once a man of 
ordinary position, but is now the owner of large house properties with which ho 
has been presented by the Thakor. Khoja Muhammad has been entrusted with 
criminal work, and one wonders what sort of justice the people must be getting 
at the hands of such a man, The Thakor is utterly indifferent to the grievances 
of his Brahmin subjects, though Captain Beale, Assistant Political Agent, 
Jhélawdd, has asked him to take proper action in the matter on the represent- 
ation of the aggrieved partics. We reserve further comment on the mismanage- 
ment prevailing in the State for a future issue, but in the meantime we request 
Captain Beale to pay a visit to Vala and take steps to improve the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs after making personal enquiries into the represent- 
ations made to him by Kalianji Ranchhod, Revashankar Larjivan, Dhanji 
Kakal, Dulabbji Muyaram and others. 
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es of the family of the Chief of Kdgal, it has been 
fe niente tee Onn t heal, referred to two arbitrators, the Political Agent of 
tude Punk sas heron. Kolhépur and a European of Bombay, one of the 
daya (115), 19th Oct. parties in the dispute having refused ty abide by the 
arbitration of the Maharaja of Kolhépux, Could not 
the Kd4gal family have associated with the Agent a capable and ‘trustworthy 
Hindu in Kolbhdpur or elsewhere? Are all men of Kolhapur crafty and 
dishonest ? Why should the Europeans be glorified in this manner? Surely the 
community cannot claim a monopoly of honesty, for we know that in Calcutta 
Europeans have been prosecuted for fraud, forgery, theft, dacoity, &c. Is it 
not enough that the Europeans are ruling over us with a rod of iron? Are 
their services necessary for settling even our private disputes? ‘This is but 
a fresh instance of our degeneration. It would be a happy day for this country 
when the Indians will cease to treat the Europeans with such undue respect. 
Oh God, is there even a spark of hope that the present state of things in the 
country will cease to exist some day? 


58. A dispute of a private nature having arisen ‘ot By some member 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


54. The Bulsdr correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—A large 
number of counterfeit coins have of late been circu- 
Counterfeit coins in lating in thistown, ‘The Police are in consequence 


Bulsar. . : “al 
a: | paying surprise visits to the shops of shroffs and 
“a evamated (78) #208 traders with a view to detect false coins. This action 


of the Police has created a panic in the town, s0 
much so that the people find it difficult to get even genuine coins accepted 
in the market. On the 12th instant a deputation of leading shroffs, grain 
merchants and other traders called on the Mamlatdar and requested him 
to arrive at some arrangement by which the people could refer suspected coins 
to some merchant or dealer recognized by Government, whose decision as to 
the genuineness or otherwise of a coin might be considered final by all parties. 
The Mamlatdar was given to understand that: the people were willing to bear 
the expenses of this arrangement if the authorities so desired. The deputation 
were assured by the Mamlatdar that their request would be considered, 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th October 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAL] 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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...| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 42 ... ee eee 
af Manshankar Jayushankar ; Hindu (Negar Brih- 
e».| Jethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... — ...) John de Mello; East Indian; 87 
9 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona .| Daily coe 
Deccan Herald. 
3 | East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly wee 
4, | Hyderabad Journal wee| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman. 37 
g | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. ... — s| Do. on 
India and Champion. eS 
+ | Indian Textile Journal ..., Do.  «. .o.| Monthly -ee| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer 
g | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .| Weekly ... -».| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 
9 | K4thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily — oe 
: (Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... .| Poona .| Weekly... : ) 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... woof Bombay oe Do. ess .|| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 85 ~~... iin 
12 | Phenix ... 5s w-| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly . 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .| Daily -e-/ Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 
| and Military Gazette. | 
14 | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... | Weekly ... 
15 |Sind Gazette .. «ee! Karachi. J Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb 
16 | Sind Times er vos a a ¥ 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TL. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... . 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakta | Baroda ... Do. 
Brahman) ; 43. 
Gujarati ... isa ...| Bombay... eh 
” ' | / Bania); 51. 
99 | Gujarat Mitra | Surat soci a 
9) | Gujarét Punch _s.. woo} Ahmedabad «| Do. eo 
yg | Hindi Punch .| Bombay an an «>| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pdrsi ; 45 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... a ae 48 x Daily ...{ Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
94 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... D0, oe | Weekly 5. 2 eas 
on | Kdthidwdr News... ,..| RAjlot ... ae 
Sthigwir ‘Ji wa et »».| Bi-weekly 
96 | Kathidwar Limes or 
ia andl a | Ahmedaba _....| Weekly ... 
9” | Praja Dandhu y ae, 
99 | Rast Goftér ae ...| Bombay ae ae: eee oof Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... 
: eee eee Do. eee Fortni htl eee 
99 | Satya Vakta ghtly Bania); 89. 
30 | Shri Say4ji Vijay vee] BArOdA ove veel Weekly... ov 
Prekdsh ... eee ee ce: ee 
$1 | Sury4 Prakas (Bania) ; 25. 
AnGaLo-MaBAral. 
Mi 4 eee eee Bomba oe tee Weekl eee eee : 
od bene ' Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
4 ksh eee oat Poona eee poe Do, eee pee 
5 eerie Se Bréhman) ; 46, 


Circula- 
tion, 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
M4nekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
Umedram Nagindds Dfy4bhéi; Hindu 


Saddahiv Vishvandtl | May4dev; Hindu 
Wéman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
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Edition, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


AnGLo-Mara’tHI—contd. 
Dny4nodaya ee °° 
Dny4n Prakash ,.. 
Dny4n Prakash .., 
Fatehsinh Gazette 
Indu Prakdsh 


Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ... 


Native Opinion 
Prekshak ... 
Samarth 
Shri Saydji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak ... 
Udyamotkarsha ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
Alu oo ce 
O Anglo-Lusitano 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Hagq 


Prabhat 

Sindhi... 
Ancio-UrRpuv. 

Muslim Herald ... 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
° KANARESE. 


Karn&tak Patré% ... 
Karnitak Vaibhav 


P rakAshak cee oe eee Do. 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


O Bombaense .,., 
GUJARATI. 
Akhb4r-e-lslém ... 
Akhb4r-e-Souddgar 
Arya Prakash ..,. 
Bombay Sam4chfr 
Broacn Mitra 


Broach Samfchér... 


ee ‘Baroda ve ve 


-| Bombay... 


, Poona eee 


pe 


-| Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
.| Bombay... 
Satara... 

-| Kolhapur 


Jombay...- 


Do. 


.| Poona 


.| Sukkur ... 


Hyderabad 
(Sind). 
.| Sukkur (Sind)... 


| Bombay ere 


| Baroda . 


Do. 


.| Dharwar 
.| Bijapur ... 


. Bombay. 


.| Bombay ... 
Do. 
Do. — ees 
leans 


.| Broach 


.| Weekly ... 
s Daily eee 


Weekly ... 


; Bi-weekl y 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


ee Monthly. 


.| Weekly ... 


ee 


| Weekly ... 


| Weekly ... 


eer 


.| Weekly ... 


| Do. 


.| Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott... 


+ Hari 


.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Savlaram 


.| Ganesh Ball4él Phans4lkar ; 
.| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Damodar Sdévl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
| Dwarka#nith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; 


.| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


.|Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| Ann4ji Gopal Jordbur; 
.| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


.| 4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
.| Nan4bbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 
.| De. Kaliand4s Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A,, L. M. 


N4rayan 
Br&hman); 37. 
Shth Maneklal Ambérém Doctor; Hindu, 
(Bania), 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Manager being Dfmodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha); 39. 

Amritrao Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. 


Vichare ; 


| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 32. 


Brahman); 34. 

39. 

30. 

pawan Brahman); 37. 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. | 


nese); 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... ove 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


Bania), 


yat) ; 35. 


Hindu = (Deshasth 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


nastha Brdhman); 28. 


39, 


& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 36. 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 


) Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi ; PArsi > AD eve 


Brahman) ; 34, 


Circulae 
tion. 


con 1232—<2 
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GusanAtTi—continued. | 
65 | Deshi Mitra eas -s.| Surat »..| Weekly ... so bapa y ll ape ree : Hindu (K&chia, i.e.) 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44. 
66 | Din Mani ... -| Broach ... -«-| Monthly... esd Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 26. 
67 | Friend of India ... ««-/ Ahmedabad | Weekly ... coal oS aa a 
68 |Fursad _... oop -«+| Bombay ... .| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kdébr4ji; Parsi; 45 ... Pee 725 
69 | Gap Sap oe Do. -| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnegar & Co. .., Sea” amie 800 
70 | Hitechchhu coe -| Ahmedabad —...) Weekly .. -+.| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4vak Banja) ; 45. 350 
71 | Jain oe Do. Do. ove 7 i Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
| ania); 30. 
72 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma ve] Bombay ... | Do. “H Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi ; 29 sel 1,000 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... wd Kaira | Do. “| Sat Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shriavak Bania) ; 56. 
V4 | Kithidwir Sam4char — ...’ Ahinedabad at renee oon 
| | 
75 | Loka Mitra » Bombay... .»-| Bi-weekly Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
| Parsi ; 35 
76 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .... Sadra Weckly cee ‘“ —— Chbot “% Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 200 
| sr@hman) ; 
77 | Navséri Prakash ... veo} Navedri ,.. Do. .| Rustamji J: oe Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
78 | Nure Elam vee oes Bombay ... .| Monthly... ees| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 38 600 
79 | Ny4yadarshak woe! Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly —.../ Gatél4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 150 
poate i Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Praja Mitr’ ve Karachi ... .| Bi-weekly eee! Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 275 
8] | Praja Pokar oes vee, Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamnsedji; Parsi; 45... 7 ee 500 
g2 | Prakash and Gadgadat ... Boinbay... Do. .| Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 1,000 
88. 
93 | Punch Dand ee, Do. Do. --.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
) 43. 
94, | Samsher Bahadur... «| Abmedabad Do. vee »- Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak 160 
| Bania) ; 62. 
g5 | Sanjnu Jame oes +» Bombay ... soe] Daily — aoe . Niakene 
g¢ | Sdnj Vartam4n Do. Do. ove .osi Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
 @) nr Byram] Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
: ; pe grrr Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
gz | Sind Vartaman oo Kar4chi ... .o| Weekly ov | Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Halla) 260 
gg | Stri Bodh ... ‘ail we», Bombay ... -+-| Monthly -| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 590 
gg | Surat Akhbar «- we. Surat Es Weekly .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 49 Bs a 500 
99 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha | Ss wen .| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| 36. 
HIND{. | 
91 | Pandit... see ees Poona ose .«| Weekly oes -eo/ Govindrao Gangdram Wainwe; Flindu (Wan- 200 
| jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31.) 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-, Bombay... |. Bo. ae Pandit Lajya Renji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar 6,200 
chir. ! | Brahman) ; 39. | 
KANARESE. | | 
93 | Digvijaya ... oe a Gadag .. | Weekly ... yes Linghyets a7. Basrimarad; Hindu’ 150 
94 | Karnatak Vritta «- w+} Dhérwar or ae. ae ((1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karhada Braéhman) ; 34, 
| : (2) Anndcharya Bélfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
ys | Lok’ Bandhu i ae vse] Do. ...|Gururdo R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 160 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
96 | Loka Mitra re std (Dhar-- Do ... oi — os Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
Ww rihman 
97 | RAjahanan... ove ee.| Dharwar oe a: ee ons terrae rest Rr Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
& aan ° 
98 | Rasik Ronjini ... vee] Gadag ove = Dee oss - ee eel ce ee Hindu ae 200 
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Name of Publication. 


M AnATHI. 
Arunodaya 
A’rydvart ... oo 
Baku) 


102 Belgaum Samachar 


103 | Bhu’t 


104 | 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


: 
i 


Bramhodaya 
Chandanshu sa 
Chandrak 4nt is 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitwak ... 


Chitrayupta soe 


110 ! Dakshin Vritta ... 


111 
112 


115 


Deshakdlavartam4An 
Dharma... oes 
Dhdérwar Vritta ... 
Dnyin S4yar 
Hindu Punch 


116 ( Javaddédarsh ove 
| 


117 | Jayadhitechehhu oo 


1)8 
lly 


120 | 


JSagaisumAachar 
K 4] 


Kalpataru .., 


121 | Karmanuk ‘i 


122 Keral Kokil eee 


123 | ner ee 


124 


| 


Khéndesh Chitragupta oe Dulin ... 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


Lokamata ee eee 


127 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta 


128 Moda Vritta 


129 : Mumbai Punch .. 


: 
t 


130 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
13} | Mumbai Vaibhay 


132 
133 


134 
155 
133 
137 


} Nagar Sam4chfr.., 
N&fsik Vritta ... 


Nip4ni Vaibbay ,.. 
Nydy Sindhu 


Pandhari Bhushan 


Pandhari Mitré ... 
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we Shol4pur 
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soe) LOOM Aces 
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..., Poona 


| Théne 


.»| Ratnagiri 


TAasyaon ... 


Do. 

| Do, 

Do. 
Monthly 


eee Do. 


iin Do. 


eee Do. 


ere Do. 


— Do. 


ee" Do. 


Where Pablished. dition, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Io. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Wo, 


Weekly Lee 


.| Weekly ... 


eee 


.| Monthly 
. Weekly eee 


at aoe 
bs | 
eee! Do, ee | Do. eee 
| 
cs Vengurla war Ties 
ee. Sitara eee eee Do. see 
| 
a | W ai oe Sm Oe 
...| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
| geiri), 
...| Bombay... niet BOON ow. 
| 
Pe Do. eee Weekly one 


.-.| Ahmednagar 


sich lille 


- Nipani ., 
ws; Ahmednagar 


wee} Pandharpur 


eee Do, 


ack as 
TY) tilt cat 
ee| Dow 
coe] Ue 
vee Do, 

«| Do, 


...| Dhondo KAshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 


Brfhman). 

eee! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
~— phasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34, 

..., Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 


eR ee no ee wre - ~ awe oe ee ee te ne ee 


Name, casto and age of Kditor, | Cireula- 


a Hari DhikAji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréliman) ;|300—400 


41. 
w| Anandrag Riamehandra 
~ (Pathare Prabhu); 42, 
| Nerdyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Praéiman); 51. 
«© Ramehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
a Brahman) ; 37. 
.., Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
piwinn Brahman) ; 40, 
.. Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brihinan); 40. 


Dharadhar; Hindu 


va AbAgi Ramchandra Savant, ; Hindu (Maratha) 600) 


| 42, 
we Jagannath BaAlagi 
Brahman) ; 38. 
we Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67, 
MahAdev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Briiman) ; 32. 
wee Kashinath Vaman Sicle; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
rihman) ; 48, 
| Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brihman) eo 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


_ Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
| many; 4. 
,.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 37- 
, K4shin’th Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu 
| pawan Brahman); 51. 
...| Rioji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpdé- 
wan Brahman) ; 74, 
| Trimbak A‘baji RAjo; 
Prabhu); 40. 
... Shivram Mahdidev Parinjpe, M.A. ; 
— (Chitpiwan Brahman); 38. 
rt Govind Niriayan Kfkade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 45, 


Hindu = (KAyasth 


Hindu 


| Hari Narayan Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brihman) ; 37. 
| Krishnaji Nar4yan Athle; Jfindu (Karhéda 
_ Brahman) ; 19- 
| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Ifindu 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
| Bhin Réojs  Sindekar ; 
| Brahman) ; 26. | 
ae Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
| RAmkrishna Gopal Pondit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brihman) ; 27. | 
| Pandurang Babfji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


A pte ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Kaishingth Viman Lele ; 
Brahman) ; 48. : 
Anandrfio Baélkrishna Ringnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 


‘a Hindu (Chitpiwan 


2.500 
500 


§,790 


4,000 
3,000 


14,500 


300 
500 

80 
15) 


500—00 


| 

| 

| 38. 
| 
Siragwat Brahman) ; 30, 
: 

| 

| 


we, Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahmin) ; 43. 
eee Do. do. eee 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (fulmali); 47 .. 


on Yashvant Hari 
| Bréhman); 28. 


Kile; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


,. Vishnu Ramchandra Vijéparkar ; 


Hindu! 
| (Deshasth a 560. 
ceo) Whman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brdhman); 0. 
ve! Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman) ; 38 
ee Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hinda (Deshasth 
| Br4hman); 41. 
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1,600 
1,260 
100 


100 
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MARKTHI—continucd. 


138 | Poona Vaibhav... oo} Poona... .».| Weekly ... Ganesh Mahadey Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 260 
Brihman); 35. 

S Bae |: Ne w Nfrfyan arsinh Kadnis; Windu (Deshasth' 200 

Bratman) ; 39. 

0 |\Prated ee .«+| Islampur jan ee oe Ramchandra  Nariyan Kasholkar; Ifindu AO 

| (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 

1Al | Bahay Bhushanes 4 Yeon. | Dow vee wee Gulibwing Bhayirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...) 100 


| 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika ve} Jalgaon 


142 | Batya Mitra ios ve| M4aleguon boel DO, «+ Balehand Wir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) J 290 


265. 

oe Gee |: eae woo Raji Wart Athavle; Hindu (Chitpawan Br4h-| 200 
man); 62. | 

© Hari Név4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpiwan 950 
| , ‘ 

| . | — «Brahman) ; 60. | 

146 | Sh4hu Vijay ve | Kolhapur coo} DOW ee vee Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 


143 | Satya Sadan ‘i v..| Alibay 


144 saty i Shodhak ... eee Ratnigire vast - oe 


| : ; ian); 30, | 
146 | Sholipur Samichar eoe| Sholipur veel Wo. + Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti) ; 45 vee 400 
| | 
| , ; | | 
147 | Shrigonda Vritta... | Shrigonda sist: Os ee we Baltbhai J4nubhai; Muohammadan (Shaikh) L650 
: ae er | 
148 Shri Shahi oe ooo| SLATI ces ist 3NR he ee Viisan Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-: 100 


min) 3 22. | 

149 &hubh Suchak —... io ek oe J i oe we Vishnu Narayan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 

| sd Brahman); 30. | 

160 Sumant ... pes soot AYA bes coe =n, a ve Mahidev Damodar Kulkarni; Windu (De- 200 
| | shasth Brathan) ; 33. | 

151 | Vidyn V ilies eee woo} Kolhapur vee} Bi-weekly Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-! 
| piwan lrdhman) ; 49. 

1b2 | Vidyarthi... se veo} Nandurhar oo. Weekly oes .. Saddshiv Virnan Mardithe; Hindu (Chitpawan 390 
| BrAhman) ; 27. 

163 | Vildri te ee .) Bombiy veo -«! Fortnightly  ... Balkrishna Nivayan Phatuk ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| 


| | ~ wan Brahman) 3 35, 
154! Vividh Dnyfn Vistir 4... Do, ose ...| Monthly... vee (1) Vintyak Bilkrishna Nadkarni se ope 400 
| (2) Rémkrishow Raghunath  Moramkar ; 


Hindu (Gaud Sfraswat Bréihinan), 


156 Vrittamiee coe v0 ooo) Wit eee von] Weekly ... we Lakshman Mahivdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 


| | | pawan Brihinan) ; ol, 
166  Vritte Sudhin  — ees ooo) SitAra coc wie BO, es ve Lavina Vaman Khattvker; Hindu (Deshasth LOO 
| | — Brifhinan); 38. 
157 | Vytpari eee eee | Poona vee] ee we Nina DAd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih-| 400 
158 Vydpir Samachar... e+! Ahmednayar ! ee Kea sem HS Punamehand Mutha; Hindu(Mar-;| 1,200 


wawtli) ’ 30, 


SINDI. 


159 | Khairkh4h Sind ... eoe| Karéchi,,. .+o) Weekly ... ve Dharmsing Vahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) 5 29 - HOO 


160 | Muin-ul-Islam — oe onal BNR is a re ee Mirza Mahomed: Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
6b. 


16) | Sind Sudhdr 060 on eee ee fe eee a: wee Kh4inchand Ralumal; HinduCAmil); 36... 500 


162 | Sookree we eee eee} Do, 


ove oo. De ee oe Shaumatinal Litlehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42. 400 


| | 
| Urpbu, 


| 


163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai | Bombay | Monthly ws Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 


164 | Eombay Pynch Bahddur ae -++| Weekly ove 4 Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 


166 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbir ooo! Do. coe = ove] Daily coe =v, Hnkimm Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
: Muhaminadan ; £0, 


166 | Tejavati Gazette oo | Do, oe — oes) Monthlyeee -  itichaanial Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 600 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 265. 


167 | Tohfari-Deccan .» — o} Poona .,, «ee! Weekly oes E Shuik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
: | | (Shaik); 36. | 
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Edition. 
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MaRra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika ,,. Baégalkot 


MARATHI AnD URpu. 


! 


169 | Champevati Bid (Hyderabad, 
Deccan). 


Weekly ov. 


170 ' Gulbarga Sam4char Gulbarga (do.) «eo 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz vo Bombay... 


Weekly... 


| 


| 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 36. 


Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
4,5. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics, 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Sheta Shetaki and) ...| Fortnightly 
Shetakari. 


Cow 147 7d 


11 
Polities and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘Lord . Northcote on = Se gag India. It is to his influence 
and his desire to do a good turn to the country with 
FPP ce Wa ge and .'he which he was 80 este associated that | must 
provisions . . ee . 
of the Immigration Restric- ascribe the relaxation of the provisions of the Immi- 
‘tion Act in Australia. gration Restriction Act in favour of Indian merchants, 
Indian Spectator (6), 29th students and tourist travellers. Persons of any of 
Oct. these classes will be admitted to the Commonwealth, 
without the education test being applied to them, if they aro in possession 
of passports from the Indian Government sufficiently identifying them and 
specifying the purpose and probable duration of their visit, In the event of 
their wishing to stay longer than twelve months, the permission of the Australian 
Government will have to be obtained. ‘The concession can be taken advantage 
of only by a very limited number of persons. The Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth of Australia is not an autocrat, and we have to thank him 
‘sincerely and with great pleasure for what little he has been able to do for us 
with a view to promote intercourse and improving trade relations between the 
‘Commonwealth and the Indian Empire, in the government of which he had the 
honour so recently to participate. As Lord Northcote was connected with 
Bombay, we here may associate ourselves particularly with ¢he concession 
granted by a jealous colony.” 


2. The semi-official announcement that Lord Curzon will return to India 
Expected return of Lord by the middle of next December extinguishes the last 
Curzon to India in next De- spark of hope flickering in the minds of some Indians 
—, li (19), 23rd Oct. ; that the country might after all be spared from passing 
Sinj Vartamgn (86), 24th Second time under the cruel yoke of Lord Curzon’s 
Oct.; Bombay Punch Bahédur rule. We wait to see what attempts are made 
(164), 24th Oct. by His Lordship during his extended regime to tighten 
the noose of slavery round the necks of the Indians. Only a few weeks 
ago Lord Curzon in one of his public utterances exhorted his countrymen to 
keep India out of the pale of party politics, The motives underlying this 
exhortation become transparent in the light of Lord Curzon’s determination 
to thrust himself once more upon India as her Viceroy. The fate of the Con- 
servative Ministry in England is at present trembling in the balance. If the 
Liberals were to come into power, Lord Curzon is not likely to have a free 
hand in the administration of India anda check would be placed upon 
his policy of pressing the yoke of subjection more and more heavily upon 
the Indians. It is apparently in anticipation of this contingency that Lord 
Curzon has disseminated in England his new shibboleth of keeping India out- 
side party politics. It is, however, doubtful whether the Liberal party will 
easily fall in with this new-fangled principle. Political morality among the 
Liberals, we hope, is not at such a low ebb as to make them forget their duty 
towards this helpless country in response to the interested and disingenuous 
advice of statesman of Lord Curzon’s type. We feel confident that with the 
advent of the Liberal party to power Lord Curzon’s autocratic rule will come 
toanend. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also expresses keen disappointment at the 
announcement of Lord Curzon’s return to India in next December. The 
Bombay Punch Bahddur writes:—In India, amongst other things, thirty 
crores of rupees are annually wasted on cloth imported from foreign countries. 
Can the Indians prosper under such unfavourable conditions? But our rulers 
naturally sympathise with their kith and kin, and Lord Curzon has been trying 
his best to enrich England at the expense of poor India. ] a 


3. “It was first thought that no conplications would arise out of the 
glorious achievements of the Tibet Mision. But it 

‘The Indian Government tyanspires from Pekin that there is trouble brewing in 
and the ap gy a Oct, that quarter, The German and Russian Ambassadors 
Makedite (20), | at Pekin are inciting China to repudiate thereaty, 
oe The Chinese Amban is also reported to have withheld his assent to the 


treaty which was so hastily patched up between Colonel Younghusband and the 


- 
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Tibetan monks at Lhassa,’ The Amban took his stand on the ground: of Chinese 
suzerainty and refused to be a party to a transaction which did not recognise 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet....... .. If Germany and Russia make common 
cause and refuse to recognise English suzerainty over Tibet and insist onthe 
maintenance of stafws quo with the fiction of Chinese suzerainty, we do not 
see how England can in the face of such opposition insist on making Tibet 
virtually a dependency of India. Russia for the present lies humbled and 
prostrate in the dust, and her threats will not have the least deterrent effect 


on the course which Inglish statesmen are bent on pursuing. But if Russia 


has the co-operation of Germany, the combined voice of these two European 
powers will be too strong to be contemptuously ignored even by such staunch 
‘English Imperialists as Curzon and Chamberlain, The troubles over ‘Tibet 
seem to be only just beginning, and we do not know what further complications. 


may still arise out. of this Tibetan episode which we had almost come to regard. 
as closed.” 


4, The Tibet Mission is now on its way back to India. It is not yet 

. definitely known what the Mission has achieved in 
Kal (119), 28th Oct. Tibet. It will no doubt throw the burden of its 
expenses on India and also furnish material for the speeches of Congress orators,. 
but whetherits actual achievements go further than this is a moot point. 
OColone] Younghusband has no doubt placed a puppet ruler on the throne of the 
Dalai Lama and has concluded a treaty with him before turning -his back upon 
Lhassa. But the Chinese Amban has not signed the treaty, nor does it appear 
that China, the suzerain of ‘libet, will ratify it, thanks to the meddling of 
the German and Russian Ambassadors at Pekin. Jtussia has some indepen- 
dent objections of her own tothe treaty, and her attitude in the matter has 
seriously disconcerted public feeling in England. Jeaving all tliese inter- 


national complications aside, what, we may ask, has Colonel Younghusband 


brought with him to India beyond ascrip containing the articles of the treaty > 
But the treaties concluded by Englishmen are in the beginning little more 
than pieces of paper written upon with ink. Gradually, these show signs of 
vitality aud give rise to new kingdoms. The noose thrown round the neck 
of a country ora province is at first quite elastic, and the neck can at will be 
put in or taken out ofit. But gradually the noose is tightened till the country 
round whose neck it is thrown loses all its independence and becomes a mere 
corpse. But the curious part of this process of transition from a state of 
independence to that of servitude is that the country which is on the downward 
course does not realise the fact. There are certain circumstances which serve 
to explain the delusion. In the case of Tibet, for example, the English have 
stipulated to exact a tribute of 75 lakhs of rupees and to occupy the Chumbi 
Valley till the amount is paid. Some of thé British journals have begun to 
remark, however, that Tibet being a very poor country, cannot pay more than 
a lakh of rupees per year. ‘The English will thus be obliged to occupy the 
Chumbi Valley for 75 years. What cannot be achieved during this period ! 
Although England is thus regulating her policy in Tibet with a view to strengthen 
her position on the Northern frontier of India, and although we have thus reason to 
feel thankful and secure, it is greatly to be doubted whether the continental 


European powers will acquiesce in England’s successes in Tibet. Germany and 
- Russia have become extremely jealous of Fingland’s strengthened position. A 
“German journal has fallen foul of England and taunts her with having seized an 


opportunity of improving her position in various places in Asia at a time when 
the attention of the world is occupied with the war in Manchuria, It says 
that it bas always been Kngland’s policy to silently benefit herself by acquiring 
new territories when other powers are engaged in waging war with one another, 


_It cites the instances of Eeypt and the Soudan in support of this statement, 
and observes that England ac 

the insignificant battle of Tel-el-kebir in the first case and that of Omdur- 
- Map in the other, It goeson to remark that England is further trying to 
- obtaja a footing in Persia and Arabia and also in ‘Libet. Russia is doing this 


uired these vast and rich provinces by fighting 


‘also, and with regard to the Asiatic diplomacy of both, the German journal 


remarks; “Neither power can boast of its righteousness in politics, They 
believe that all means are justifiable.” | : coe ears: 
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5. “Having made the British position secure in Tibet the Government 
| ne of India is now turning its attention to Kabul. A 
| iio mission to mission under the leadership of Mr. Dane is to proceed 
Mahrdlta (10), 23rd Oct, *0 Kabul to renew with Habibullah Khan the treaties 
which his father Abdur Rahman had entered into 
with the Government of India. The eldest son of Habibullah is also to come 
over fo Simla and have an audience of Lord Curzon. The mission to Kabul is 
also to include Major Cleveland, I. M.S., an English Engineer, and one or two 
lady doctors. Since the Amir was lately treated by a British medical officer 
for the injury to his hand, he is generally well disposed towards the English 
and is willing to entertain proposals for drawing the bonds which unite India 
and Afghanistan still closer, Such is at least the version which is given of 
the genesis of this projected mission to Kabul. The attention of the Russian 
Government is solely engrossed elsewhere, and Russia cannot now afford to be 
casting suspicious glances at the doings of the British. Russia’s calamity is 
Britain’s opportunity. ‘lhe English are bent upon making thoir position secure 
at Kabul, and matters will soon be so arranged that it will be impossible for 
the machinations of Muscovite diplomats to counteract England’s successful 
diplomacy.” 


6. We learn that arrangements for despatching a mission to Afghanistan 
are nearly completed at Simla. Sothe Kabul Mission 
is being sent before the peaceful Tibet Mission has 
completed its perilous journey through the snow-clad passes of the Limdlayas, 
Amir Habibula since his accession to the throne has neither ratified the treaties 
entered into by his father with the British Government nor accepted the British 
subsidy. ‘I'he Government of India became very auxious, therefore, to come to 
an agreement with the present Amir. ‘The news of the despatch of this mission 
had leaked out some months ago, but was then emphatically contradicted in 
Parliament ; now, however, we are told that the preparations for the despatch 
of the mission are well-nigh completed! This is what is termed the 
“many-sidedness ”’ of diplomacy. It is said that the idea of the present 
mission was suggested to the Amir by Major Bird, who had recently gone 
to Kabul to treat the Amir for an injury to his hand. ‘The Amir, too, is goin to 
send his eldest son to meet Lord Curzon in India. ‘The Kabul Mission will leave 
Simla on 25th November, reach Kabul on 12th December and return to India 
in January, <A contingent of European doctors, both male and female, is also to 
goto Kabul, the Amir having expressed a desire to entertain their services at his 
Court. No troops will accompany the Kabul Mission, nor is anything publicly 
known as to what questions it will discuss with the Amir. It is reporied that 
the question of the arrears of the subsidy, octroi dutics on English goods imported 
into Afghanistan and the relations between the Amir and the Government of 
India will come up for discussion. ‘he devices which Government employ. 
for securing peace on the Frontier generally end in sowing the seeds of disturb- 
ance there. The ‘Tibet Mission’ was despatched under happy auspices, but 
has resulted merely in sowimg the seeds of future trouble. We hope the 
present Kabul Mission will not lead to such an unpleasant result. ‘The 
movements of troops and missions :on-the North and North-Western Frontier 
do not augur well. ‘lhe Amir recently expressed in Darbar tliat he was quite 
prepared for prolonged warlike operations and had a large army. Lord 
Kitchener, too, is reported to be busy with the plan of concentrating troops near 
the Frontier. ‘These are disquieting reports 4nd must give rise to anxiety in 
everyone’s mind. | Sp eae > Eee e 


7.- When the ‘Tibet Mission is on its return journey to India the 
Government of India are despatching another mission 

Kéi (119), 28th Oct. to Kabul. Mr. Louis Dane, a Civilian, will be the 
head of this mission. He will not be accompanicd by any troops or take 
any guns with him. The Kabulis are by no means so brave as’ ther 
Tibetans. ‘here is, therefore, no ned for troops or machine guns. It is also 
doubtful whether the Kabulis will, like the ‘Tibetans, allow armed strangers to: 
enter their territory. The Kabul Mission thus differs from the Tibet Mission 
in more than one respect, but it does-not follow that it has absolutely nothing. 
to do with troops. ‘If we mark the recent movements of regiments in India, it 
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+ Kesari (123), 25th Oct. 
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will 5 a that troops are being concentrated in large numbers on the North- 
West Frontier. This is one of the leading reforms of Lord Kitchener. He has 
disbanded many regiments in Madras, Once the Madras regiments proved 
very loyal and useful tothe British. But that was in the days when the French 
were the powerful rivals of the British in South India, Butas England has 
no enemies in the south, she has no need for any Madras regiments. But they are 
being disbanded on the plausible ground that the races from which the Madras 
regiments are generally recruited are not brave and warlike. The regiments on 
the Peshawar side are on the contrary being increased. Perhaps the concentration 
of troops near Peshawar at this time may have some connection with the despatch 
of a mission to Afghanistan, Buta writer in a respectable British journal 
confidently assures us that there is no connection whatever between the two. 
We do not also suggest any ; we merely state the fact that while a mission is being 
despatched to Kabul, troops are being concentrated at Peshawar. These troops 
need not enter Afghan territory, as the Amir will provide escorts for the mission. 
We learn from a Simla correspondent that the object with which the mission is 
being sent is to settle some long-standing questions between the Amir and the 
Government of India. The question of the Amir’s subsidy will, of course, be 
one of those questions which the mission will deal with. The delimitation of the 
frontier between Seistan and Afghanistan and the fixing of some other bound- 
aries also will occupy the attention of the mission. The Amir may also seek 
advice as to measures of military defence. This is a curious statement no doubt. 
Perhaps, the true meaning of it is that the mission will advise the Amir as to 
what he is to do in the event of Russia approaching the Afghan frontier with a 
view to invade India. The English have strongly fortified the passes leading from 
Afghanistan to India, but they want to meet Russia farther away, if possible, 
than the Indian frontier. The English thus want to obtain a firm footing 
in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Tibet at a time when Russia is engaged in 
war with Japan. The British missions and expeditions have in the past been 
attended with lamentable results, but nothing ominous need be apprehended 
in connection with the present mission. We hope England’s friendship with 
Afghanistan will be cemented by this mission. 


8. “It is held to be a matter for congratulation that ee British 
2 colony in Kabul is to be shortly strengthened. Any- 
Be ny a Birt Apo thing that is likely to improve the relations between 
2 India and Afghanistan and to contribute to the growth 
of British influence at the Court of the Amir is, of course, to be warmly welcomed. 
But we cannot be blind to the risks to which it exposes us. Europeans, Imperi- 
alist Britons included, have seldom stayed in any Asiatic States without 
creating trouble in the end, and though we trust that those who are now 
going to Kabul as permanent residents will so behave themselves as to avoid 
all conflict or trouble with the Afghan authorities and population, it is 
to be wished that it had not been decided to send them there at all. 
One, in fact, does not know when the gun of a British shikars may go 
off by accident, inflict a slight wound on an Afghan villager, excite his 
friends to violence, and end in a casus belli between England and Kabul at India’s 
expense, as any. war fought on India’s frontier is, of course, always for 
India’s exclusive good and benefit! Anyway, in whatsoever light the 
British Government and public may look upon this emigration, there can 
be no doubt that it has added one more to the risks of future trouble and 
unpleasantness between India and Afghanistan.” 


9. ‘Somaji bin Gomaji” writes in the course of his fourth article in the 

| Gujardtt on “ Self-sacrifice or Heroism’’:—In all 

What can India learn ¢ountries the evolution of constitutional government 
—— iti ( 19), ded a has originated with the people themselves. It is not the 
handiwork of the sovereign, much less of the Divine 
power. It is most emphatically an outcome of public spirit, patriotism, union, 
co-operation and steady perseverance amOéng the people. History abundantly. 
confirms this view, and if further corroboration is needed it can be furnished by 
the growth of constitutional government in Japan, Commodore Perry left the 
Japanese in a state of feverish excitement, They felt that their national prestige 
had been impaired by their being forced at the point of the bayonet. to 
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acquiesce in a commercial treaty with America. At that time the Mikado ene 
Joyed only nominal sovereignty in Japan. The de facto ruler of the country was 
the Sogun. . This dual division of authority frequently led to internal 
dissensions. The tension of public feeling rose to such a high pitch that the 
people began openly to condemn the terms of the agreement which the 
Sogun had arrived at with Commodore Perry. Everywhere there was a cry 
for divesting the Sogun of his authority and centralising all powers in the 
hands of the Mikado. This was the stepping stone towards the establish- 
ment of constitutional government in Japan. Ye stupid men of India! 
Behold how constitutional government took its rise in the Land of the Rising 
Sun! Mark how a trivial cause can help to consolidate a country which 
is torn by factions, So unconquerable was your lethargy that you never 
even one’ thought of establishing constitutional government when successive 
waves of foreign invasion swept over the country. The Scythians, the Kathis, 
the Jats, the Sumras and the Chohans overran India one after another, yet you 
were not aroused from your stupor. The yoke of these foreign rulers, 
however, pressed lightly upon the country, because they accepted Hinduism 
and conformed to Indian habits and mode of life. But what should one 
say of the Yavanas? They subjugated your country and branded you as 
Kaffirs; yet you remained like lifeless corpses. Akbar’s wise policy of 
bringing together the Hindus and the Muhaiwmadans could not kindle in 
your minds a longing for constitutional government. Nor did you awake 
toa perception of your true condition when the Duich, the Portuguese, the 
French and the English successively set their foot on Indian soil. It is not 
to be wondered at that no thought of constitutional government ever entered 
your minds. Manu and other great Indian sages taught you to regard the king 
as an incarnation of Vishnu; they did not arouse you to a consciousness of your 
capabilities of development. If you had awakened from your lethargy even after 
you lost your Empire, there would have been hopes of a bright future for you some 
day. Butalas! you are as apathetic to-day as you were ever before. In this 
respect you are even worse than donkeys, who can be stirred to activity at least 
after a severe thrashing. How can constitutional government be possible in a 
country, the people whereof are crippled, blind, lifeless and wanting in virility ? 
A people who have been nurtured in the atmosphere of slavery are as ignorant 
of the value of independence as swine are of that of pearls. But to resume the 
thread of our story, The whole of Japan was fired with unquenchable hatred 
against foreigners. Unlike the Indians, however, the Japanese did not lose their 
presence of mind and precipitate their ruin by any rash and ill-judged action. 
They set about to work for their salvation with perfect sedateness and self- 
possession. They cast away all superstitions and restrictions calculated to 
hamper their progress, and their self-sacrifice and heroism enabled them to 
attain the proud position which they occupy to-day among civilised nations, 
Meanwhile the political upheaval in Japan led some hot-headed Japanese to 
commit a general massacre of European residents in the country. 
This enraged the European powers, who attacked the ports of _Kemoshama and 
Shamonuski. The Japanese fought bravely, but were ultimately defeated, being 
ill-equipped with the appliances of modern warfare. This defeat, however, was 
in reality a blessing in disguise. It made the Japanese realise how much they 
lagged behind European nations in military skill and strategy, and from that 
time forward they assiduously endeavoured to assimilate the arts, sciences and 
civilization of the West. They took the help of the foreigners to guide their 
tottering footsteps in the early stages of their progress, but their ultimate 
intention was to dispense with this artificial help as soon as the naval and 
military strength of Japan was brought up to the level of Western countri¢s, 
Ye Indians! Did ever such thoughts cross your minds when you were 
subjected to foreign oppression? Your religion was threatened with 
extinction and you were forced to outwardly profess the tenets of Islam. 
The honour of your wives and daughters was outraged, and your wealth 
began to be drained away. But you did not awake from your stupor. 
You were a brute and remained a brute for ever. It is narrated in 
the puranas that the demon Hiranyaksh took the Vedas to the regions 
underneath the eartli, but he was destroyed by Varah. It isa pity that no 
Varah exists in India to-day, but Jambuvati’s father instead brings miseries 
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upon you by a single glance.’ Indians! if you had but once pondered over 
these considerations, your downfall would have been averted. You are 
grovelling to-day in such a hopeless condition thas it is impossible for you to 


' sink still lower or to rise again. [The writer here narrates in a desultory 


manner how Japan changed her constitution and system of government in 
1868, and proceeds to observe :—] When acountry is pressed on all sides 
by foreign enemies, it is necessary that all powers of Civil and Military 
administration should be concentrated in the hands of a central authority. 
Otherwise, the foreigners would play off one potentate against another 
and ultimately bring about the common ruin of all, as was done by English- 
men in India. If India had understood the value of unity, her iniegrity, 
like that of Japan, would have been preserved, for unity is the sole key to a 
nation’s success. 


10. The Indian Spectator publishes the following letter from Cloud- 
What Encland has done land:—‘‘ England has given us peace, internal and 
for India and what she has external. She has given us security of life and 
yet to do for her. -- property, rapid means of inter-communication, also 
oe Spectator (6), 2th of communication with foreign countries, leading to 
such unity as is possible over this immense continent 
and its congeries of races and creeds; leading also to easy exchange of 
commodities. England has given us the post, the telegraph and other facili- 
ties of civilized life—hospitals, roads, canals and similar public works.......... 
These are real substantial benefits, I doubt if India could have secured 
them under any conceivable scheme of self-government or under any other. 
foreign Power........ .. But although England has done much for India, 
she has a great deal more to do in order to mitigate the hardships 
inseparable from a foreign rule. She must strive to do this as far as 
she can, and also to redeem the pledges given to start India on some sort 
of self-governing career, treating her, wherever possible, as she treats her 
Colonies. The final stage of political development ought. to be so many 
inter-dependent kingdoms, satrapies or provinces under British overlordship. 
This must be the ideal at any rate; little short of it will meet the 
requirements of the case if England means to justify to her own conscience 
and in the sight of the civilized world her connection with a country 
whose past is a glorious record of achievements. I know the enormous 
difficulties in the way of attaining the ideal. But I also know the heroic 
efforts made by individual Kuglishmen in that behalf, despite the selfishness 
of the majority of the governing classes and the indifference of the English 


public! It is with not too much misgiving, anyway, that I claim (1) 


cheaper and more decent food for the masses—agricultural labourers, hill- 
tribes, forest-tribes, and so on—and (2) useful education for all, so as to 
make them independent, on the one hand, of the vagaries of the monsoon, 
and, on the other, of abject dependence on the State, These are elementary 
duties which the English owe to the people of India. Side by side they 
must go on raising the official status of the educated class, affording them 
all possible scope for the exercise of their talents and letting them see for 
themselves how difficult the task of governing a country like India is, Lack 
of opportunity in this direction works as a blight upon our growth politically. 
I care not for the material poverty it entails. The spiritual destitution which 
follows is much worse: it is suggestive of a process of dehumanizing a fifth of 
the human race. England has undertaken to set us on the onward march; can 
she do this by disabling the ablest of our men bearing the hall-mark of their 
own highest approval? Is it not time, for instance, that a native gentleman 
were appointed to make laws in his own country in the Viceroy’s Council ? 
The experiment may have its risks, but how are you to decide as to the fitness 
of the educated class until you have tried the very best of them?......... 
As to the material side of the question, what has been asked abdve does 
not seem too much for a goal to aim at. ° For, if India owes much to England, 
England owes more to India at least materially. If England has to stretch 
forth her arms in order to secure our internal peace and to exercise her legs in 
order to kick off external dangers—even if England has to strain every limb 


and every nerve at times on our behalf—it must not be forgotten that poor 


India has to bleed for England—to bleed almost at every pore.” 
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}1, During the last century of British rule India’s jife-blood has been 
completely sucked up by England, and the country 
age of India under has been reduced to a bare skeleton, Her wealth has 
"Bind Vdave 54), 22nd been drained away and her people have been reduced 
Has. : to slavery, so much so that they are put to hard 
straits in getting even a morsel of bread. They 
shiver, besides, with cold or are scorched by heat, having not even a rag 
to protect themselves against the caprices of the weather. ‘They have 
been crushed, mangled and deformed beyond recognition under the weight 
of foreign subjection. Their ornaments and utensils of silver and vold have 
been carried away across the seas, and they have now got nothing but earthen 
pots for household use and wretched hovels to livein. Whether they will in time 
to come be allowed tu remain in secure possession of even these belongings is 
highly problematical. Who knows that a day might not come when the Indians 
wil] have to desert towns and villages and shift to the jungles to lead there a 
life of savages. ‘India has, in fact, been condemned to a state of perpetual 
widowhood owing to her disappearance of the brave men like Shivaji and Prith- 
wiraj Chohan, The times are gone whén Indian mothers like Laxmibai rave 
birth to a brave and heroic progeny. The present voneration of Native rulers 
consists of hybrils, weaklings and cowards, who aro steeped in idle pleasures, 
play into the hands of their favourites, cry jo-hookum to the the wishes of 
Government and do not stick at the meanest action for pleasing Political 
Officers, The wealth of India was at first plundered by such tyrannical 
and unscrupulous rulers as Mahmud of Ghazni, ahmedshah Durani and 
Tamerlane, and what remained has been clean swept away by English- 
men. ‘The present times are such that every flying moment is of inestim- 
able value to the Indians. ‘lhe Conyvress has been struggling these twenty 
years for political rights, but what has been the outcome of all its 
labours? Has the happiness of the agriculturist been secured and has 
he been protected against the ravages of famine? Is justice now meted 
out to natives who fall victims to the shikar of Europeans? Are the 
natives well treated on Indian railways? Has the slaughter of the mother- 
cow ceased in British cantonments and camps? Have the eyes of the British 
ublic been opened to the real condition of the Indians? Alas! Il)-starred 
India! Who knows to what depths of missry thy evil fate has destined thee 
to sink! Is it not deplorable that the swords and dagzers which once flashed 
round the waist of the Kajputs are to-day sold in Friday bazaars for a few 
paltry pies? The present destitute condition of the Indians is due to various 
causes, one of which is the policy of our British rulers. It is a matter of great 
regret that this policy is being servilely imitated by Native Chiefs. Such 
imitation has proved disastrous to the subjects of Native states. In fact, to 
whichever Native State one turns one’s eyes one sees gloom and despondence 
prevailing everywhere. But what do Political Agents, living in magnificent 
palaces with all the luxuries of modern civilisation at their command, care 
for the sufferings of the people of Native States? {The paper here expatiates 
upon the pitiable plight of the agriculturists in the Baroda State, who, it says, 
have been reduced to dire poverty and been obliged to emigrate to British 
territory on account of the stringent and oppressive character of the land 
revenue policy of the Gaeckwar. It particularly draws His Highness’ attention 
to the fact that thousands of acres of lands have been relinquished by 
agriculturists and have fallen out of cultivation. It fears that a continuance 
of this state of things will ultimately prove disastrous both to the state and 
the cultivating class. It, therefore, strongly recommends the Gaekwar to 
stimulate the cultivation of relinquished lands by fixing a nominal assessinent 
thereon and granting them on easy terms to agriculturists. Such a policy, 
it feels confident, will be beneficial alike to the State and the people. | 


12? In ancient times the ceremony performed by the Hindus on the 

; Dasara day symbolised their valour and _ their 

Significance ofthe Dasara achievements, but its significance has been com- 
ceremony at the present pletely forgotten in these degenerate days, It was on 
ot: sach Mitra (63), 23ra this day that the Hindu king Rama defeated Ravana, 
Oct. and that Hindu warriors marched out trom their 
homes in a grand procession to conquer new countries. 
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What a striking contrast to this is presented by the celebration 
of the Dasara day at present! The Native Chiefs of the present times 
take delight in killing goats and buffaloes on this sacred day, the advent of 
which was considered by their illustrious progenitors as 4 signal for the 
achievement of fresh victories on the battlefield. The Dasara celebration has 
no doubt lost its former significance, but that is no reason why it should 
not be turned to practical use even in the present times. Of course, 
these are not the times for conquering new countries or for displaying 
our valour on the battlefield, but we might at least utilise the celebration 
as a means of improving the physique of our people. Instead of a 
sham procession, we might organise a tournament consisting of gymnastic 
feats, athletic sports, horse races, cricket matches, &c. It is good that 
our ancestors have left behind them functions like the Dasara proces- 
sion, which serve to inspire us with a feeling of pride in our glorious past. 
Otherwise, in the absence of such relics we would have remained quite in the 
dark about our capabilities, We are reminded in this connection of the story 
of the tiger’s cub, which being brought up by a shepherd among his flock used 
to behave like a lamb, but whose ferocious instincts suddenly burst forth into 
activity when it happened one day to meet one of its kith and kin. 


13. “The Amrita Bazar Patrika has recently said some very hard things 
ys of the native civilian. At present entrance into the 
bl Are Native Civilians 4 Tndian Civil Service is looked upon as the climax of an 
essing to the people ? tnd badont? hit I » Prosi fond} 
Mahratta (10), 28rd Oct. ndian student’s ambition. In our Presidency a fund has 
recently been raised for enabling our brilllant Univer- 
sity men to proceed to England to compete at the [. C. 8S. Examination. We do 
not wish to quarrel with people who are trying their utmost to raise a very large 
fund for this purpose. Their object is certainly laudable within certain limits. 
But is a solitary Indian civilian such an acquisition to the country as to give 
us hopes of a better future? We think not. What is a solitary civilian among 
countless millions of people? He is but a drop in the ocean and being subject 
to the cast-iron system of the public administration he can never do—even were he 
so minded—a good turn to the people. ar from showing any special zeal for 
the welfare of his poor countrymen, the Indian civilian sometimes even out- 
Europeans European officials themselves. He imitates the manners and 
moralsof the English civilian and loves to keep himself aloof from natives. 
He shows an unpardonable partiality for English dress and English mode 
of life and would also like to whip and kick his menials, could he do so 
with impunity. Under these circumstances one fails to understand why political 
leaders should set their heart at all upon securing the admission of an increasing 
number of Indian students every year into the Civil Service. From the 
national standpoint the number of Indians in the Civil Service is quite’a 
minor point.......... Nor are the earnings of the I. C.S. men phenomenally 
high. No Indian civilian can rise higher than a District Judge. But even 
LL.B.’s, who practise in High Courts and have a Ilnecrative professional 
practice, pocket as large sums per mensem as the District Judge and some of 
them eventually become Judges of the High Court, But what is of far greater 
importance is that they are useful members of the community and the 
natural leaders of the people, while the Indian civilian, filled with pride 
at belonging to the heaven-born service, leads a life which is not of the 
slightest good to the community. ‘The severe strictures passed by the 
Amrita Bazur Patrika on the anomalous position in which native civilians 
stand in relation to their community are certainly more than justified. We do 
not want to see native civilians ape the bigh- handedness of English officials 
and imitate their pranks, fashions and follies.”’ 


14. Government are gradually reducing the people of India to utter 


P - _ destitution by condemning them as incompetent. As 
of wea on # “esolution an illustration of this tendency we may refer to a high- 
gal Government . ; ; 
reserving certain appoint- handed Resolution, which has been recently issued b 
sents in the peblic service the Bengal Government and under which all the 
or Muropeans and Kurasians. important posts in the Bengal Secretariat, as also in 

Arunodaya (99), 23rd Oct. the Customs, Salt and other Departments, are reserved 
for Europeans and Eurasians. The Resolution prescribes no educational tests 
in the case of Europeans and Eurasians for admission into the public service. 
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The bestowal of appointment is left entirely to the discretion of the 
heads of the several Departments. Is such a Resolution consistent with 
the pledges contained in the Queen’s Proclamation to the effect that caste 
and colour will be given no weight whatever in the bestowal of public appoint- 


ments? Those good old days are gone, and we are at present living in an iron 
age when might is right. 


15. “It is with a feeling of deep regret that we view the recent ste 
taken by the Muhammadans of the Bombay Presi- 
The Muhammadan Edu- dency in the establishment during this week of a 
en Conference and the separate Political Association for themselves and the 
ndian National Congress. ‘ ' 
Praja Bandhu (27), 23rd Yesolution to hold themselves aloof from the Congress, 
Cots, Eng. cols, The arguments advanced in support of this move at 
last Tuesday’s meeting in this city, a full report of 
which is given in our vernacular columns, are in short nothing else but the 
repetition of the cuckoo cry which one came across in the early days of the 
Congress. We are not surprised at this movement, which is nothing else but 
a bad copy of the tactics that were employed in the N,-W. Provinces by people 
who possessed more zeal than discretion. To say at this stago after the 
Congress has held its nineteen sessions that some of its resolutions are 
such as no loyal people ought to advance is to betray either gross ignorance 
or something worse. We believe the arm of the law is long and also 
strong enough to reach the Congress leaders if they pass resolutions which 
are against the Government, and the very fact that no such action has been 
taken as yet by Government is a sufficient proof of the absurdity of the 
assertion.......... We have neither the patience nor the time to seriously discuss 
all the silly views advanced by the speakers at the meeting. We are confident 
that since the foundation on which the present agitation is based is not on 
the solid rock of truth, the whole edifice is bound to totter to the ground at. 
no distant date.’’ 


16. ‘At an evening party given to the Conference Delegates, at the 
7 Bholanath Ladies’ Institute, by the Gujarat Central 
wane” — Advertiser (17) Reform Association, Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk explained 
ct.; Gujardit (19), . 
98rd Oct. in reply to some remarks made by the Honourable 
Mr, G. K. Parekh that they did not depreciate some 
of the good work done by the Congress, hut were grateful to it for the 
same. ‘They were not opposed to the Congress movement; but the necessity 
of starting a special Muhammadan Association arose from the fact that 
some of the special grievances of the Muhammadan community could 
nut be advocated from the Congress platform. ‘l'hese remarks of Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Mulk must be read side by side with his speech at the meeting for 
inaugurating the new Political Association. The establishment of a separate 
Political Association for the advocacy of the special iaterests of the Muhammadans 
is not inconsistent with the Muhammadan community joining the Congress 
movement on common points of agreement.......... The National Congress 
is meant for advocating the common interests of all communities as a whole, 
and not of any special community.......... We have nothing to complain of if a 
separate Political Association is started to advocate the special interests of the 
emt but we should certainly be sorry to see any attempt to keep 
the community totally aloof trom the Congress movement. A Muhammadan 
can equally be a member of the new Association and a delegate of the National 
Congress itself.......... The Hindus and Muhammadans will be better able to 
understand and sympathise with each other by meeting on a common political 
platform. We request our Muhammadan brethren to deeply think over the 
whole matter. No step should be taken which might create a gulf between 
the two great communities.” [The Gujardti also strongly condemns the 
establishment of a separate political association for the Muhammadans, It 
observes that the step will be highly detrimental to the. interests of the 
Muhammadans, inextricably interwoven, as they are, with the general interests of 
the country, which it is the duty of the Congress to safeguard. | 


17. Commenting on the establishment of a new periens enema br 
the Muhammadans at Ahmedabad the Jitlechchhu 
wees eee oe observes :—India has remained for centuries at the 
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merey of foreign rulers owing to the complete absence of unity among the 
different sections of her people, ‘This want of unity also gives us a clue to the 
mystery of a handful of people living 6,000 m‘les away from India being able 
to govern the destinies of her teeming millions. Our British rulers are no 
doubt kind, humane and just, but it cannot be said that they are altogether 
unselfish, and there are some evils which are inevitable under a foreign yoke. 
In these circumstances it is a pity that the people do not realise the advantages 
ofunion. If they are united, theo alone can they hope to get their grievances 
redressed through the intervention of the British public, In the course of its 
comments on the subject, the paper insinuates that Mr. Nasrullah Khan’s 
unsuccessful candidature for a seat in the Levislative Council from the Northern 
Division is at the bottom of his activity and enthusiasm in starting the new 
political association. 


18. “Weare in great sympathy with the movement inaugurated by 
Orisntal Review (11), 26th Nawabzada Nasrullah Ishan for the amelioration of the 
a condition of his co-religionists, but we cannot support 
any sectional institution started in opposition to the 
national movement which has done so much good to this country, These 
counter-movements betray great ignorance of the aims and objects of the 
Congress, It has been a maxim among tyrants torule by dividing, to make 
their own position secure by foracnting jealousies among their subjects......... 
But it is obvious that such antagonism as there is between the Moslem and the 
Hindu springs from passing and superficial causes. ‘lhe primiry difference 
between the two communities—that of religion—can be no_ inseparable 
bar to common action among a people so tolerant as the Indians, No 
question of race arises here. The Indian Moslems are of various races—some 
descended from the earliest invaders, others from the Moguls; but the majority 
are the offspring of converts to Islam in times past. ‘The millions of Muham- 
madan peasants in Bengal are not the descendants of the Moslem invaders, 
nor do the Moslem traders of Western India show any signs of foreign descent. 
But of whatever race they are, they are united to the rest of the Indians by 
the underlying unity of Kastern life. They are Orientals, and compared with 
the differences which sever the Kuropean and the Indian, the distinctions 
between the various communities of India appear small indeed......... When 
the Indian looks back into the past to see if he can find some foreshadowing 
of the united India of his hopes, it is to the reign of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar that he turns. So potent is the tradition of those great days that 
it has outlived the persecution of Aurungzeb and the fall of his descendants. 
It was round the last of his race, long hidden in dependence and obscurity, 
that the revolted Hindu sepoys rallied durmg the Mutiny. And even now 
the memory of Akbar, with his Hindu wife and his Hindu Ministers, recalls 
to the Hindu mind the great contrast between the old conquerors, who 
made their home in India, and the new, who come and go as strangers in 
a@ foreign land. In the towns and villages the masses of the two communities 
live side by side in amity. Itis only among some of the educated classes 
that a different policy is seen,”’ 


19. “Mr. Nasrullah JChan did not represent the views of the educated 

ei ee portion of the Muhammadan community, when he 
Pegg ge (8), “ord paid at a public meeting held in Abenlehel that 

; Muhammadans should not join the Indian National 
Congress.......... He was after all taking a very narrow and a gloomy 
view of things. ‘here is not much general sympathy with the Congress, 
because many of the Congress leaders and Congress organs are not onl 
immoderate in their demands, but arc also very intemperate in the language 
used by them against the Government. Many do not join this national move- 
ment, because they say they would not like to he a party to such proceedings of 
the Congress. This is a mistake. It is the duty of all educated Indians to join 
the Congress, but if they find that its leaders are overstepping the bounds of 
moderation, they should, instead of stecring clear of that body, do their 
best to bring such leaders to reason and justice, though they may for the time 
be in a hopeless minority. We know from experience how even a microscopic 
minority can hold in check a reactionary and refractory majority...,...... Mr. 
Nasrullah Khan might have with advantage advised his coereligionists, if he 


21 
thought that the Congress was going the wrong way, to join that body and to 
oint out to them the right way of doing things. Of course, they would at 
first be in a minority, but if they only pursued the straight course with courage 
and perseverance, it would not take them long to swell the microscopic 
minority into a thumping majority.”’ 


20. “ After the conclusion of the Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
Gujarkt Metra (20), 2308 which met at Ahmedabad underthe presidency of Nawab 
Oca. Be sy )s Vikar-ul-Mulk, a meeting was held to consider and 
: discuss the best means of safeguarding the interests of 
the Muhammadan community. The outcome of the deliberations was the forma- 
tion of the Presidency National Muhammadan Association..,...... The very first 
work of this newly-formed Association was, however, strangely enough directed 
not to the attainment of any of its avowed objects, but to the dissociation 
of the Muhammadan community from the Indian National Congress, 
The meeting resolved that the Association had no connection with the 
Indian National Congress and was of opinion that the few Muhammadans 
that were in the Congress did not represent the Muhammadan community 
of the Presidency. Apart from the fact that a resolution to form an 
association of this character was passed after the Conference had concluded 
its sittings, and after a large number of delegates from the mofussil 
had left for their own places, one may be led to suspect that the true 
motives that inspired and brought into being the Associatian were not 
clearly what they have been avowed to be, viz, the safeguarding and 
promotion of the-interests and the social improvement of the Muham- 
madans, Was it impossible for the newly-formed association to inaugurate 
a campaign for removing social abuses in the community without in the 
first place declaring itself against the Indian National Congress? Will such 
a declaration tend in any way to accelerate the work of reform they want to 
take in hand? If the aims, objects and aspirations of the National Oongress 
were, as they declared, good, and if the Muhammadans were not hostile to it, 
why was then this sudden outburst of feeling shown against the Congress? The 
President of the Conference declared that India had not yet attained a position 
to demand from Government those advantages which the Congress demanded, 
that the Muhammadans were in no way benefited by the demands made, and 
that it was due to the spread of Congress ideas that the Musalman community 
did not receive a fair representation on the Municipal Boards, in the Senate 
or the Legislative Council. But Mr. Nasrullah Khan went a bit further and said 
that the Indian National Congress was not composed of the masses or the gentry, 
but of a few men belonging to the middle classes, who had become dissatisfied 
with Government because their sons or relatives were not able to get Government 
employment. ‘This is a monstrous and strange pruposition as coming from one 
in the position of Mr. Nasrullah Khan who lays claim to a liberal education and 
social pedigree. It is a fallacy long since exploded that the Congress is the out- 
come of the discontent of a few educated Indians who clamoured for 
political advantages for themselves, and not for the country at large—an’ idea 
which even the Government refuse to countenance any more,” 


21. During the course of his tour in the Southern Maratha Country 
Lord Lamington showed himself a keen observer and 
Lord Lamington’s tonrin an enthusiastic tourist. The manners and customs 
the Southern Maidtha Coun- of the people, and the commercial possibilities and 
ot (19), 28rd Oct., architectural glories of the places of interest included 
Eng. cols, in the tour all attracted his sympathetic notice. But 
he paid more attention to the ae things of the 
present, to the various hospitals and sanitary and educational institutions of 
the districts he visited. He listened | reg to the addresses with which 
he was presented, and his replies indicate his sympathy with the people, 
inasmuch as he did not slur over their demands and prayers, but in some cases 
gave promise of redress as far as practicable, There is no striving in the 
(Jovernor’s speeches after meretricious effect, and they have at least the not 
inconsiderable merit of clearness, conciseness and relevancy..,....... His Excel- 
lency’s first experience of a Native State must have been somewhat strange, 
but it cannot have disappointed him, for it was drawn froma State which 
con 1477—6 
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is known for its efficient administration, The Maharaja of Kolhapur earned a 
glowing tribute of praise for the steadfast and enlightened manner in which he 
has maintained and improved upon the various measures of progress which 
were initiated by the British protectorate during his minority.......... Visits 
like the present serve to act as an incentive to Native States in their efforts 
after progress, if the opportunities they present for friendly advice are properly 
utilised, With regard to the other places visited, which are under British 
administration, the addresses of the Municipalities and the various sections of 
the people exhibit a similar striving after progress in various directions....... 
These addresses, when they are not officially touched up, performa useful 
function, inasmuch as they give a more or less authentic exposition of the 
actual condition of the districts concerned, of what has been done in the 
past and of the hopes and requirements of the future. ‘Thus in almost all 
the addresses presented to His Excellency there is a unanimous complaint as 
to the absence of a better and more prolific water-supply, but in most of them 
financial considerations are found to prohibit this pressing necessity from being 
satisfactorily met. There is also a decided opposition to the building fine 
rules on account of the effective check they place upon the expansion of 
towns. In al] education receives special attention, and there is astrong demand 
for greater facilities and funds for educational progress. On the whole one 
notices, owing to some reason or other, the absence of bewailing on account of 
depleted treasuries and expenses incurred to fight against calamities like the 
plague, and of pressing demands for Government aid. Belgaum comes out best 
in this respect, inasmuch as it has not only been able to meet those expenses, 
but also to launch upon further improvements, Dharwar requested that its 
plague loan might be remitted. Hubli entered upon a somewhat lengthy 
discussion to show that it had been rather hardly treaied by Government in 
respect of the plague loan. But otherwise there was a considerable amount 
of satisfaction.”’ 


22, “ Weare free to confess that the aid which the Government have 
promised to lend to the Industrial Exhibition falls 
The Bombay Government short of public expectations. But is it not a fact that 
“— Industrial Exhibition. though the Government of Bombay have not given 
am-e-Jumshed (23), 24th , 
Oct., Eng. cols. any monetary help to the Committee, they have placed 
at the disposal of the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture the good round sum of Ks, 5,000 for certain purposes connected with 
the Exhibition, that they have offered a collection of importtnt and valuable 
exhibits, and are going to lend the services of certain officials for assisting the 
Committee in making the agricultural section as successtul and attractive as 
possible ? Could the I xhibition Committee afford to be without the aid and 


co-operation, small though it be, of Government? And lastly, are the conditions 


imposed really so severe as to justify the opinion that it would have been 
better on the whole if the offer of Government aid and co-operation had been 
thankfully declined? ‘To be frank, it seems to us that it would have 
been certainly very kind of the Bombay Government if they had elected 
to. be a little more generous and more considerate; but even as it is, 
neither the Congress nor the Exhibition is poorer for the helping hand 
extended by Government......... On the whole, Lord Lamington’s Government 
deserve more of thanks than of blame for what thev have done, and the 
Congress Committee had better feel thankful for what little has been given to 
them than go about grumbling that they have not received more.”’ : 


23. We must enter an emphatic protest against the enhancement 
recently made in the rates of assessment in Godhra 
Complaint about the pro- ‘T'aluka, Panch Mahdls District. ‘The step will prove 
posed enhancement of land nothing short of a calamity to the cultivators of the 
assessment in Godhra Taluka, | 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 2th taluka, as they have not yet recovered from the 
Oct. alter-effects of the last famine. Even the existing 
rate presses heavily upon the rayats and its increase 
at the present juncture, when serious distress is threatened in the taluka, 
is particularly inopportune. If Government are bent upon enhancing 
the assessment of the taluka, they should have waited till the advent of a more 


prosperous season, ‘The revised assessment is to be brought into operation from 
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1906-1907, but where is the guarantee that the agricultural condition of the 
taluka will have improved by that time? There can be no hope of ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the cultivators, when Government go on increasing 
the assessment in such a reckless manner. 


24, A correspondent of the Bombay East Indian writes :—“ The Bombay 


Atipel iidially A wih. East Indian Association has on several occasions 
ing concessions ‘to land. Leem the medium of bringing to the notice of 
holders in Bassein and Government matters affecting the interests of our 
Salsette in view of the im- community, and of obtaining relief in various ways 


~ Pigeon Indian (1) at the hands of our rulers. There is one matter, 
20th Ga. meen \") however, which, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto 


been brought to the notice of the authorities by the 
Association, It is hoped, now that attention has been called to it, 
that the Association will speedily represent matters to Government, and 
do what lies in its power to benefit the Christians of Sdlsette and 
Bassein. I allude to the taxes that are being levied upon the proprietors 
of Jand in these parts. When the harvest is good, and there is a plentiful 
produce, these taxes do not weigh so heavily upon the holders of land. 
But in years like the present one, when there is want of rain and a failure 
of crops, the income of the land is hardly sufficient to pay the Government 
taxes, for which, of course, Government will not wait. The Mamlatdar 
was on a visit here last week, and went round the villages of Gorai 
and Colvem to personally inspect the condition of paddy crops, He was 
escorted by Mr. Diogo Pereira, the writer, and an LL.B. of our community. 
The Mamlatdar was labouring under the misapprehension that the crops were 
very good this year, but On seeing for himself the fields, and getting some 
paddy thrashed in his presence, he seemed to have changed his opinion and to 
have been convinced that the crops were really bad. He said he would report 
accordingly to Government. Itnow remains for the Association to take the 
matter in hand, and before January next (which is the time fixed for the pay- 
ment of taxes) to present a memorial to Government on behalf of the proprie- 
tors of land in Salsette and Bassein, praying for a reduction of taxes this year. 
If this is done, the holders of land will be able to make some concessions to the 
tenants, who, by the way, suffer most, and are totally dependent upon the 
produce of the land.”’ 


25. A Sholapur correspondent sends us some information which deserves 
to be placed before the Government and the public. 
Commentson Mr. Macono- Wo therefore, reproduce it below:—Your readers 
chie’s regime as Collector of | eae ti 
Sholépur. may be aware that Mr. Macunochie insisted on 
Kesart (128), 25th Oct. having a European or Parsi Health Officer for 
the Barsi Municipality and that this controversy 
has been going on for the last two or three years. A civil suit was filed in 
Court and the matter is now before the High Court in second appeal. The 
plaintiff in the civil suit, Mr. Govind Narayan Bahirat, was this year assessed to 
pay the income-tax, He appealed against the assessment to Mr. Waterfield and 
the appeal was fixed for hearing on the 6th instant. Mr. Bahirat was questioned 
in the course of the hearing as to whether he had filed the civil suit, and as 
to whether he had paid any money to the pleaders engaged by him in the 
case or they had conducted the suit gratis, One fails to see what relevancy 
the above questions had to the matter before the Court. To have asked them 
argues want of thought. If the report, which is current in Sholdpur, is to 
be believed, the object of putting these questions was quite different. Messrs, 
Maconochie and Waterfield have written to the District Judge of Sholapur that 
the conduct of Messrs. Sane and Sulakhe, pleaders, in conducting Mr, Bahirat’s 
suit without remuneration, was unprofessional. Surely, if Messrs. Maconochie 
and Waterfield think that a pleader is guilty of unprofessional conduct if he 
conducts a suit gratis, they must be said to be wanting in reason. The 
District Judge and the High Court not being under any bias, there 
is no reason to apprehend tliat the matter will be decided unfairly, But 
the above is a vivid illustration of the harassment which is likely to be caused 
by an officer in the position of First Assistant Collector to persons with whom 
he happens to haveadilference of opinion on a question of public interest, 
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It is certainly most undesirable that the British administration should 
degenerate so far that the Collector and his Assistant should be autocracts 
in the district and that their will should prevail in ig ro. to the detriment 
of the public. The above will show how far Mr. conochie’s pompous 
boast in his judgment in the Barsi pleaders’ case that he is absolutely free from 
party feeling is well-founded. Mr. Maconochie’s regime as Collector of Shol4pur 
proves how very undesirable it is that Government should slacken their super- 
vision over their subordinate officers and allow them a free hand. Your readers 
may remember how Mr. Maconochie was promptly punished in Lord Reay’s 
time for unceremoniously dragging out a spiritual head of the Gujaratis from 
a first class compartment. But-what a contrast isthere between those days 
and the present time | 


26. A Ra&jdpur (Ratndgiri) correspondent writes to the Dayan Prakdsh:— 
I regret to state that the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Complaint against the Company show a complete indifference to the comforts 
tam Steam Navigation nd conveniences of third class passengers travelling 
‘Dols Prakdsh (35), 25th by their coasting steamers, ‘here are no proper con- 
Oct. servancy arrangements on board the vessels, and 
passengers are not only overcrowded, but made to sit in 
most malodorous places. There is absolutely no protection against either the sun or 
rain. There is also an utter absence of adequate supervision over the subordinate 
staff, such as ticket collectors and khalasis, who not infrequently act in a rude 
and high-handed manner towards passengers. It is very much to be regretted 
that the complaints by the aggrieved parties do not attract the notice of 
District Officers or the Customs authorities. It is also to be deplored that there 
has been a steady rise of late in the Company’s fares, Complaints against the 
Company, who have the contract of running steamers between Bombay and 
Dharamtar, having reached the ears of Government, there are signs of an 
improvement in the present state of affairs on that line. It is most desirable 
that Government should take similar action with respect to the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Company. 


27. -“ Fortunately for us our Presidency has far fewer shooting cases 
tei aia ilies and other regrettable incidents between Europeans 
Mahrétta (10), 23rd Oct, | and Indians than other provinces like Bengal and the 

Punjéb. One such regrettable incident, however, 
recently occurred at Bahuli, a village in the Poona Collectorate. The villagers, 
who assembled to take the two European military otticers to the patel’s chowdi, 
have been convicted of assault and rioting and sentenced to long terms 
of rigorous imprisonment. It is admitted on all hands that the officers 
accidentally hit a village lad. But we do not see how the villagers, who 
certainly were not the aggressors, could be guilty ofany offence, when all they 
wanted to do was to take the real or supposed offenders to the village chowdi, the 
only tribunal of justice which the ignorant Mahars were at all cognizant of. 
In the heat of the moment the rustics in their own rude way may have hustled 
the officers a little, But all that they did was only to serve the ends 
of justice. If ostensible offenders are not to be promptly taken hold 
of and marched off to a place of judicial inquiry, we fail to understand 
how villagers are to fulfil the obligation which the criminal law imposes on all 
people to actively aidin the prevention and detection of crime, Had not the 
villagers boldly laid their hands on the two English officers, they would have 
promptly made themselves scarce. Whether they had hit the boy by accident 
could only be decided by a judicial tribunal. To all outward appearance they 
were at the moment the villagers hustled them presumably offenders, The 
villagers were justified in preventing them from escaping and in marching them 
off to the patel’s chowdi. For thus conforming to the duty imposed by the law 
on all people generally, the villagers are tried, convicted and sentenced to suffer 
heavy punishment. We do not know how, after this travesty of the letter and 
spirit of criminal law, Government can count upon the active help and co- 
operation of village-folk in the suppression, prevention and detection of crime. 
Ag for the patel, who was only convicted of cheating and receiving an illegal 
gratification, we have not a word to say in extenuation of his conduct. If it 
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was found on the evidence adduced that he had really extorted money front 
edna of the officers, the sentence passed upon him was certainly well 
eserved,” . 


28. We must thank Mr. Sheppard for having convicted the Police Patel 
of Bahuli only of an offence under Section 420 of the 
Arunodaya (99), 23rd Oct. Indian Penal Code. If he had convicted him of 
wrongful restraint also, who could have prevented him 
from doing so? Considering the evidence adduced in the case, the charge 
against the accused should properly have fallen through. The witnesses for 
the prosecution were interested parties, and as such their evidence ought to 
have been rejected. Besides, Mr. Sheppard himself admits that there were 
discrepancies in the statements of the two officers. If such was the case, how 
could the charge stand against the accused? Mr. Sheppard may think that 
injustice in a case of this kind is inevitable in order to enable a handful 
of foreigners to rule over the teeming millions of India, but we are not 
prepared to agree with him in this view. We fail to see why the two officers 
should not be tried for simple hurt. Into what convulsions would the goddess 
of justice have heen thrown if a lMuropean instead of a native had been 
injured in the. shooting accident? Our rulers would have proclaimed the 
incident to the whole world and made it an excuse for witldrawing the 
privilege of carrying fire-arms from natives. We sce no reason why the two 
Officers should not be prosecuted and prevented from using th2ir fire-arms for 
other than military purposes. 


29. “What makes the coining and circulation of false rupees so easy a 
matternow? Is it that there are no honest trades 
Counterfeit coining inthe which enterprising men could betake themselves to 
. et ' o, oey, With profit, or that technical and industrial schools in 
dm-e-Jamshed (23), 26th . 
ick, Bac. ook the various provinces are throwing upon the country 
: r skilled labour for which there is no demand? Or, 
have famines and a foreign rule reduced the people to such a state of utter desti- 
tation that they must necds resort to the manufacture of false coins for buying 
the wherewithals of life ?...... To whatsoever cause 1} may be due, it is certain 
that unusual facilities prevail for the manufacture of false rupees, and the 
authorities had better begin seriously inquiring whether this is due to the very 
plain and simple design of the new rupee, or to the want of sufficient vigilance 
and detective skill on the part of the police. Anyhow, the trouble and vexation 
such free coining of false rupees must cause to the community must be bound- 
less as the public of Ahmedabad and Bulsar can testify, and there is, therefore, 
no need to make a lengthy appeal to the Sirkur to come to the rescue of the 
public in the best way it can.” 


30. “A great tension of feeling has been produced between the Hindus 
POSE ra ree ee and Muhammadans of Sind on account of the special 
= Me Muw-Mackenzic to 1avour shown to Muhammadans by Mr. Muir- 
Muhammadans in Sind. Mackenzie, the Commissioner, in disposing of some 
Native Upinion (4.), 26th Government posts. The Commissioner is reported to 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Subsdh Pa- have said that it is the object of Government to 
irika (44), 25rdVct., Eng. cols. ponefit the Muhammadans in the administration of 
the province, and that the Muhammadans are better fitted for public service 
than the Hindus. Whatever sympathy the official class may feel for the 
Muhammadan community, the feeling expressed by the Commissioner has 
hardly any justification. We really fail to understand the wisdum of setting 
‘one class agdinst another and attempting to do away with the relations of 
friendship and cordiality that have existed between the two communities for 
so many years, Lord Lamington has been advising the Muhammadans against 
demanding from Government any special concessions with regard to educa- 
tion and facilities with respect to Goverament service, His‘predecessors, too, 
have deprecated the idea of showing favouritism to one class as against another. 
‘The Muhammadans are a backward class in point of education we admit, but 
that is no fault of the Hindus. qual facilities for education are afforded by 
‘Government to all classes. If the Muhammadans do not avail themselves of 
those facilities, it is the Muhammadans that ure to blame. Fairplay and no 
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favour ought to be the motto of Government. It is surprising to find that 
officials intentionally belittle the importance and value of the declared policy 
of Government in such matters.’? [The Subodh Patrika writes in a similar 
strain. | | 


31. “The Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie made a neat little speech at 
the conclusion of the inter-school tournament that 
Mr, Muir-Mackenzie’s recently took place at Kardchi. He alluded humor- 
p paaant og hr aca ously to the formation of the Hindu Association as 
Hyderabad Journal (4), the result of his speeches at the Madressa and hoped 
19th Oct. that his speech at the tournament would not give rise 
to accusations of favouritism and the formation of any 
but an Athletic Association. Doubtless this was spoken in a humorous strain ; 
but it is possible Mr. Muir-Mackenzie had a more serious purpose in view—a 
laudable desire to conciliate excited public opinion and at the same time to give 
a gentle hit to the promoters of the Association. We may remark by the way 
that the Commissioner in Sind is not quite right in thinking that the Associa- 
tion was the outcome of his speech. The idea of resuscitating the defunct Sind 
Sabha has, fora whole year past, been very seriously discussed by leading 
Sindhis and an attempt was made some six months ago to convert it into a 
reality. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s speeches and certain other events made the pro- 
moters painfully aware of the supreme need of immediately organizing a societ 
which would not only serve the general public, but protect the rights of Hindus . 
which were being particularly jeopardized.”’ 


32. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :— Having a great admiration 
for Mr, Beaman’s learning and iegal acumen, I was 
Alleged racial bias shown shocked to find him lending himself to the vulgar 
by Mr. Beaman, Judge of prejudice against the Hindus, which has unhappily 
the Sadar Court, Sind. Sie A . ; 
Phenix (12), 26th Oct. ecome too common now. Asan instance of this I 
may mention that it wason Mr. Beaman’s initiative 
that the Muhammadan candidate at the Pleaders’ Examination was allowed 26 
grace marks, and the Hindus who required even less were left in the lurch in 
spite of the hue and cry raised. Even European gentlemen of the highest rank 
expressed their surprise at this, as indeed who would not? An up-country 
contemporary of yours has attributed this action to Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, but 
his information appears to be incorrect. As another instance I may mention that 
a Hindu once complained that a case had been’ wrongly decided against him by 
Mr. Beaman, because the pleader of the other party, who was a Musalman, 
opened his address by a round of swearing at Banias, and the stock epithets 
about their wile and craft, in order to prejudice the judge. Now it would 
be wrong to hastily form a judgment on the statement of an interested 
party, specially when we know Mr. Beaman’s honesty of purpose and 
judicial impartiality. However, the first instance lends a colour of 
probability to the second. And sometimes the best of mankind are 
so dominated by a prejudice that they think they are doing a public 
service or acting in the best interests of justice by yielding to that 
prejudice........... But the highest judicial authority in the province should be 
above such prejudice. Let it be left to other tongues to denounce the Hindus 
as a race of irredeemable villains and praise the Muhammadans as immaculate 
angels. With bias in favour of one race and against another, justice cannot be 
evenly administered between man and man,” : 


33. “Out of the five men that have been lately promoted in the 


Canetiainhohietiietcumes Polive Department, as many as four are European 
motion of certain European Constables. Surely there cannot be such a dearth of 
Constables in the Police deserving Sindhis in the Department as to compel 


Department, Karéchi. + the authorities concerned to give promotions to 
ote CO remiele =)» European Constables of little experience. Mr. 


Mootham counts only a couple of years’ service and 
has never even justified his claims to an Inspectorship, his activities here being 
merely confined to arresting gharriwalas. Mr. Burnett’s qualifications also are 
no secret fo those who know him, As for the other two European Oonstables, 
what special merit have they shown? In this connection may we enquire why 
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selections have only been made from the Kardchi District and why Chief 
Constable Khiaram Radharam, who-was placed in charge of the Shikérpur 
Division, has now been made to revert to his old post? We hope that in 
their anxiety to provide fat berths for Europeans, Government are not over- 
stepping the bounds of justice and fairplay.” | 


34, The <Al-Haq publishes the following communicated article re 
Suggestions for checking the alleged corruption among Revenue officials in 
alleged corruption among Sind:—* Corruption in Sind does not cease, because 
subordinate Revenue officials most of the employés in the departments are Hindus 
in oes (49), 16th Oot from Mukhtyarkars down to Daftardars. The Chief 
Eng. pr oe * Officer of the taluka is the Mukhtyarkar; if he only 
makes up his mind to stop corruption, it will cease, 

but if the Mukhtyarkar himself is hungry for gain, his subordinates will be 
no better. (1) If the Mukhtyarkars order a box to be put up in the 
verandah of their ofhce for receiving petitions and dispose of the early 
ones at 10 a.M. and of later ones at 4. P.m., the peons’ opportunity to 
fleece applicants will be gone. (2) How is it nobody takes to task the 
Pound Munshi who is swallowing so much Government money, and why is 
he not transferred after a reasonable period? In the Ndra Division of 
Thar and Parkar District, Munshis have remained at one place for 10 
or 15 years. This is very bad for the rayat, because the Pound Munshi, 
when he gets thoroughly acquainted with the locality and its people, enters 
into a bundobust with a number of people, who for a fixed consideration drive 
cattle into the pound, whether these cattle have trespassed or not, aud thereby 
add very much to the income of the Munshi, but not of Government. Zamin- 
dars and Haris have thus to pay lJapo to the Pound Munshi. If frequent 
transfers are made, this evil practice cannot continue. In the Hyderabad 
District the Pound Munshis misappropriate the money taken from Gov- 
ernment for fodder. Only a few stacks of grass are kept io the pound, 
and when a big officer visits the locality some cattle are put in the pound 
as a make-believe. ‘I'he Mukhtyarkars, who are their immediate superiors, 
can and should see to this. ‘The Pound Munshis do not pass receipts to 
those who bring in cattle, nor to those who get them discharged, This practice 
obtains throughout Sind. . Also if an animal is sacha the owner is made to 
pay the fine fixed for a pucca one; but in the books it is entered as kacha. 
(3) There is a great complaint about the Second Munshi in Karachi and Thar 
and Parkar and about the Settlement Munshi in the Hyderabad District. The 
taluka officer should keep an eye on them. The Settlement Munshi levies 
blackmail, because he finds the Mukhtyarkar easy-going, indifferent and 
covetous. The Munshi writes what he thinks best for his own purposes and 
takes the papers before the Mukhtyarkar for signature. He knows that the 
Mukhtyarkar would not interfere, because he himself catches deer. In several 
talukas of Hyderabad the Settlement Munshis have not been transferred 
fora long time, and they can, therefore, easily deceive the Mukhtyarkar. 
The Collectors should keep lists before them and transfer these Munshis more 
frequently. Moreover, papers are not disposed of for a very very long time and 
are only taken up when the Munshi’s palm is greased. (4) Once a week the 
Mukhtyarkar should make a surprise inspection of the papers with the 
Settlement and Second Munshi to see whether they are properly disposing 
of the work. Also the Collectors, Deputy Commissioners and Assistant 
Collectors should inspect the Munshis’ papers personally and suddenly when on 
tour. (5) The treasurers when they have to give takavi money to zamindars — 
take 5-per cent. for themselves. he Mukhtyarkars should, therefore, see to this 
business personally, It isa zoolum that the receipt books remain with the 
treasurer. The Tapedar certifies that such and such a zamindar requires a 
receipt book, but the Mukhtyarkar sends the zamindar to the treasurer for it; 
the latter must have a tip before he gives that book, otherwise the zamindar 
must loiter the whole day. The treasurer will be making any number of excuses 
for delay. The books should, therefore, remain with the Tapedar. In this way 
the zamindar will not have to tip two men, At present if azamindar comes to the 
taluka office to pay his assessment and has no receipt book, he loses two or three 
days, which he can save if he can get the book from the Tapedar. In Thar and 
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Pérkar formerly the khazanché levied a fixed Japo, but now through the efforts 
of the Al-Hagq the practice has abated. (6) Iu the Nara Valley the cultivator, 
if he belongs to the taluka, gets a pass for straw, &c., free of charge from the 
taluka office on the Tapedar’s recommendation, He has to dance attendance on 
two men, Formerly the Tapedars used to give the pass themselves. This 
practice should be resumed, a copy being sent to the taluka office. It is earn- 
estly hoped that the officials will pay attention to the above suggestions; if not, 
corruption will go on unabated.” 


35. “The tail of Mir Wah ‘Talhar and the distributary Karia are 
A arievaies: @ eels both badly in‘ need of clearance. The zaminiars 
gamindars in Sind against have cried themselves hoarse, representing the neces- 
the Irrigation Department. sity to the authorities, but nothing has yet been 
Al-tlag (49), 15th Oct, done. We wonder why there is such unwiilingness 
~~ and unconscionable delay in carrying out works 
which are urgently necessary and which are calculated to benefit not only the 
zamindar but also the Government. If the former’s interests do not stir the 
Public Works Department to action, the thought of filling the State coffers 
should be all-powerful. We suspect that very often it is the underling who 
comes in the way, having little intrigues and purposes of his own to look to.”’ 


36. A correspondent of the Phemz writes from Tatta:—“Some time 
| : , ago the people of Tatta complained of the unpopu- 
Complaints against the Jarity of the present Assistaut Suegeon, Mr. Motiram. 
Assistant Surgeon, Tatta. Matte far that tel | 
Phanix (12), 26th Oct. atters went so lar that telegrams were sent to the 
Surgeon General, Bombay, and the authorities were 
pleased to order an enquiry through the Oollector of Kardchi, Mr. Critchell,, 
who is neither a Hindu nor a Muhammadan, was ordered to make enquiries 
which he did carefully and conscientiously. He has forwarded his report, but 
the result has not been known as yet. ‘lhe delay has caused a great sensation 
and it is feared that the enquiry will end in nothing... ...... Ihe fever season 
has set in, and great want is felt for medical aid, as the people have lost 
confidence in the present doctor, so much so that most of them have ceased to. 
go to the dispensary. The people are seriously thinking of getting a good 
practitioner of their own, if the authorities do not do anything in the matter 
soon. We, therefore, hope that our popular and energctic Collector, Mr. Barrow, 
who is known for his sense of justice and has the good of the people at heart, 
will move in the matter and do the needful.”’ _ : 


37. “The recent decision of the Judge of the Sadar Court in the case of 
Ghulam Heosein IJtbrahimji vs. Messrs. Cosser & 
Working of the Arbitra Co, has come as a great shock upon the whole 
ee bet —_ (15), 21st Mercantile community in Karichi, and, we under- 
on oe stand, as a surprise even to the members of the local 
Bar, iven the Indian merchants who were repre- 
sented by the learned Judge as the victims of a Kuropean ring appear to be as 
discontented with the decision as their Huropean brethren. ‘lhe Judge of 
the Sadar Court is well known to possess considerable ability and very great 
erudition, and it is therefore doubly disappointing that, instead of expoundin 
the law, he has introduced into its working a confusion that has hitherto 
been wholly non-existent. Unfortunately we do not possess a guilicient] 
intimate knowledge of law to enable us to detect the subtle fallacies 
that, we are informed, underlie the decision in question, and we can. there- 
fore only take a common-sense view of the matter and note the effect which the 
decision may have upon trade in this city. It will be remembered that the 
Arbitration Act was passed in March 1899 with the sole object of providing 
an expeditious mode of settlement of claims in large mercantile cities, whcre 
the parties were not desirous of making use of the elaborate machine 
provided by the legislature for securing justice. The provisions of the 
Indian Act were modelled on the provisions of the English Act of 1899, 
In the English Act we find there is no provision for an appeal, and the Indian 
Act is also silent on this point. Was this an oversight on tbe part of the 
introducers of the Bil], or was it anintentional omission? We cannot but think 
that the latter was the case, as the sole object of the Act was to provide an 
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oe eae machinery for thé settlement of disputes. The learned Judge 
ppears to think that, because certain steps have to be taken before an award 
is filed, therefore the decision of the arbitrators, when filed, is converted into a 
decree.......... On the contrary, the law says that the award should be filed, 
and when filed it shall have the force of a decree......... The words ‘it shall’ 
have the force of a decree,’ which seem to have proved the stumbling block, 
were, we believe, advisedly used to enable the Courts to carry out the award 
filed iu its execution department. Without some such phrase the award filed 
would have been a mere dead letter. If the decision of the learned Judge is 
correct, then it is obvious that the very object with which the Arbitration Act 
was passed will be completely frustrated, as in every case the unsuccessful 
claimants will turn to tne appellate Courts and will be able to keep the claims 
of their opponents hanging on for months, possibly even for years. ‘The 
Arbitration Act has been a great boon to the mercantile community in Kardchi, 
but as the Sadar Court’s decision, unless reversed by the Privy Council, 
has now become law, we would suggest to the Chamber of Commerce 
the. propriety of -carrying the matter to the Privy Couneil...... here is 
onc expression in the Sadar Court judgment which must be strongly 
deprecated. We refer to the use of the term ‘ European import firm ring.’ 
So far as we know there is nothing in the nature of a ring in Kardchi.......... 
So far as we Gan learn, native merchants have never complained of the awards 
of Kuropean arbitrators. On the contrary, the decisions of European merchants, 
except in very rare instances, have always commanded respect. ‘The present 
judgment is undoubtedly one that will emphasize the already strong feeling: 
that. we ought to have a Chief Court, in Sind, at least one of the Judges 
of which shall be well versed in mercantile law, ‘I'he decision has already gone 
far to hamper tue transaction of business, and in order to set the points in 
question at rest the local Chamber of Commerce should either appeal to the 
Privy Council, or, in combination with the other Chambers in India, move the 
Government of India upon the sudject. If Mr. Beaman is correct in his reading 
of the law, then the sooner the Arbitration Act is altered to suit the require- 
ments of the mercantile community the better.”’ 


38, ‘The Sind Gazelte takes exception to the judgment of the Sadar 
Couct in the case of Ghulam Hoosein Ebrahimji vs. 
Messrs. Cosser & Co. Our contemporary states that 
the decision has come as a great shock on the whole mercantile community in 
Karachi and as a surprise to the members of the local Bar, and that even the 
Indian merchants appear to be as discontented with the decision as are their 
European brethren. We doubt not that our contemporary correctly gaugos, as 
it usuaily does, the feeling of the Kuropean merchants, but we are not quite 
so sure as regards its authority in the matter of the surprise that is said to be 
felt by the local Bar, and the discontent with which the Indian merchants. are 
said to be overcome,...... Our contemporary seriously lays down the proposition 
that Mr. Beaman has introduced into the working of the Arbitration Act ‘a 
eonfusion that has hitherto been wholly non-existent.’ It does not, however, 
attempt to straighten out the contusion, but candidly confesses to a 
want of suflicient legal knowledge, and proceeds merely to take a common- 
sense view ol the decision. Strange to say, from the same standpoint, tnat is 
without any pretension whatever to a knowledge of law, and viewing the matter 
in the light of commonsense, we arrive at a diametrically opposite conclusion 
to that of our contemporary. Instead of introducing any confusion that was 
non-existent, in our opinion the singulary elaborate and lucid judgmeni ratier 
clears away the confusion that was existent, and lays down the law so plainly 
thac there is no reasonable room left for any confusion arising in the future.” 


Phenirc (12), 26th Oct. 


39. ‘ Weare informed that the District Magistrate of Kardchi has issued 
a general order prohibiting the poweest Magistrate of 

otic apo ... Mirpur Sakro from allowiug Mukhtyars to practise in 
ection ot Sip ri hibinng his Court. Aggrieved at this, the people of Mirpur 
Mukbtyars from pleading Sakro have petitioned the District Magistrate to with- 
beforé the Resident Mogis- draw that order. Doubtless an officer like Mr. 
trate, aiepee Seer rm Barrow ‘must have ‘taken this step with the best of 
y EES) motives. But every one of us is occasionally prone to 
doininit mistakes. It is, therefore, necessary to bring to the District’ Magistrate’s 
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notice that the order is bound to operate harshly upon the public. Justice in 
British Courts has already incurred the odium of being a costly luxury, and 
if extra restraints are introduced, people will have just grounds of complaint. 
When a villager has a case in the Magis'rate’s Court, he should be afforded 
every facility to get cheap legal aid rather than be obliged either to engage a 
pleader from the big towns at heavy and ruinous fees or remain without legal 
assistance.......... We are aware that the Police of our country have no good- 
will towards the legal] practitioners, who are chiefly instrumental in smashing 
their well-laid schemes. It is the pleader generally, who by his cross-examin- 
ation brings down the carefully constructed fabric of the policeman like a 
pack of cards—and one can easily understand the desire of the Police when 
they have been so checkmated in a particular instance to extinguish the 
lawyer for ever. But the higher authorities should have greater regard for 
the public good than for the policemen’s susceptibilities and should not rest 
content with vague and general acousations, but should carefully sift out the 
truth.” 


4). “Itis time Government thought seriously of giving to Larkhdana 

its own District and Sessions Court. It is the richest 

Alleged necessity of a district in Sind, and, as Mr. Jacob, late Judicial 

sana District and Sessions ~=Cymmissioner, said in reply to the representation 
ourt for Larkhana, Sind. | re 2 gat 

Sind Gazette (15), 21s, Made by the Bar Association when he visited the 

Oct. place last cold weather, it already gives as much work 

to the District and Sessions Court of Sukkur as falls 

to the share of a light-worked District Judge in the Presidency. Much 

unnecessary inconvenience is felt by prrties and witnesses having to go to 

Sukkur every now and then. In minor suits many people prefer to put up 

with losses rather than undergo the hardship and expense of going out of 

Larkhaina.”’ 


41. “Only the other day we learnt that the occupants of a carriage were 
assaulted and severely beaten by robbers on the 
Rato Dero road just outside the town; we heard next 
of a carriage and pair being robbed of its horses 
just outside Larkhadna, ‘The Kambar-Lirkkéna road 
has now acquired a fresh reputation for similar thefts, We cannot under- 
stand how these nefarious practices are carried on by robbers with impunity. 
We believe the insecurity of the roads must be known to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police and the District Magistrate. A number of correspondents 
have written to us complaining of the frequent crimes committed on these 
roads. We hope Mr. Green will look into the matter.’’ 


Thefts in Larkhdna. 
Sindhi (51), 15th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


42. “Gopang is becoming notorious for thefts and robberies. It was 
only a few days back that we had to report a case of 
Professional thieves at Go- theft at Gopang, and the report of another theft given 
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Karichi Ohronicle (8), 12 OUF local columns, coming so soon after the first, 
23rd Oct. betrays a state of things which may well be character- 


ised as scandalous. Keport has it that Gopang is 
a hot bed of professional thieves, who commit large thefts of grain and 
other goods with the connivance of Railway underlings. ‘The fact that 
they havecscaped detection hitherto has emboldened them to vommit thefts 
from the station platform, for which the Railway has been obliged to pay heavy 
compensation to the owners. In view of the existing state of things, we are 
of opinion that there isa very great need for drastic measures being adopted 
by the Police. If, however, immediate steps are not taken, we are afraid the 
Police will have to count on forces in the future, which it will be difficult to 
combat and overcome.” 


Education. 


43. “We cannot help thinking’ that the Muhammadan Educatioanl 

3 Conference which held its sittings at Ahmedabad 

tere ian Binsations) last week was conducted on wholly retrograde lines. 
mforsncd 6 Abt -o lll In fact, it seems to have been worked chiefly asa 
(5), 28rd Oot. means of counteracting the broad and wholesome 


principles enunciated at the larger Conference by 


St 


leaders of the position and enlightenment of His Highness the Aga Khan 
and the Honourable Mr, Justice Badruddin Tyebji. The Secretary in his 
report explained that the money collected was not as large as it might 
ve been owing chiefly to the effect of the strong views expressed by 
these two gentlemen at the Delhi and Bombay Sessions of the Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Conference against the system of immuring women behind the purdah. 
Both the Aga Khan and Mr. Justice Tyebji had pointed out that tho system had 
no justification in the religious injunctions of Islam, that it was morally inde- 
fensible, and that it was the fruitful source of many an evil which had an 
injurfous effect on the intellectual and social efficiency of the community at 
large. Both the President and the Secretary of the Ahmedabad Conference 
are reported to have strongly defended the purdah system as having the support of 
religion. As regards the religious aspect of it we are not in a position to express 
an opinion, and it has always been our opinion that it isa mistake to lay too great 
an emphasis on it in discussing social questions....... Apart from the religious 
aspect of it, we are at a loss to understand how any sensible person, especially one 
who has had the benefit of modern education, can justify this wretched institution 
which is a standing reproach to every community in which it flourishes, We 
cannot fora moment believe that the question of funds had anything to do with 
the retrograde policy proclaimed at Ahmedabad. We are sure that the President 
and the Secretary of the Conference are honestly convinced of the importance 
of the purdah system. If so, it seems to us they are not the persons who are 
best fitted to lead the Muhammadan community of Bombay in the race of 
progress. The proceedings of the Conference were made farcical by interruptions 
which would have been in place in a fancy bazaar, but which were wholly out 
of place in an Educational Conference. The one gleam of commonsense was 
observable in the admirably direct speech in which Rao Bahadur Lalshankar 
Umiashankar, whose services to the Muhammadans of Gujardt have been 
invaluable, told the Conference the bitter truth that tho backwardness of the 
community was due chiefly to the preference for pleasures and idle enjoymént 
shown by many of its members. Now, why is this the case? We answer 


go together. The remedy for excessive indolence and the inferior and 
injurious kinds of pleasures is clearly to be found in emancipating the 
intellect and the conscience of the people, How is it possible to effect such 
emancipation when the women of a community are shut off from the world of 
facts, when everything they perceive is presented to them through the dwarfed 
and distorting medium of the zenana? We consider it worse than a waste of 
energy to call a Conference for the purpose of proclaiming the virtues of the 
purdah system.......... We repeat tliat the proceedings of the Ahmedabad 
Congress have been made ridiculous in the eyes of enlightened India by such 
an exhibition of bigotry and superstition as this open defence of the purdah 
system. The Muhammadans may join the Congress or not, as they please. ‘That 
movement is not going to be abandoned because Nawabz.ida Nasrullah Khan 
declines to bless its programme. Sut the question of the purdah is a vital 
question to the Muhammadans themselves, and nuthing can be more incompe- 
tent than the way in which it was handled at the Ahmedabad Conference. We 
are extremely sorry that it should be so, especially after the courageous and. 
excellent lead given last year and the year before last by His Highness the Aga 
Khan and the Honourable Mr, Justice Badrudin ‘Tyebji.” 


44, ‘In our last issue we had addressed an ‘ Open Letter’ to the Educa- 
tional Inspector of the Northern Division of this 
Alleged introduction of Presidency protesting against the introduction in 


text-books on Christianity in 
the English Middle School, the lower standards of the English Middle School 


Ahmedabad a new series of English text-books inculcating 
 Gujaréti Punoh (21), 28rd the doctrines of Christianity.......... We were at 
Oct., ag, te 9 satire pid induced to believe that the Head Master of a 
Opinion (40), 26th Vot.; Middle School was primarily responsible for this 
7 A 8 revolution, but later information warrants our asser- 


tion that the matter rests with the Departmental 
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‘authorities and it is from them that we look for a satisfactory explanation.......... 


Some of our friends have gone through the primer—the precursor of the series—° 
and have found it highly objectionable, having regard to the way in which the 
tenets of the Christian religion are sought to be made to permeate the hearts 
and minds of young boys in whose hands the book may be placed. We are 
not prepared to enter into a theological discussion as to the truth of the dogmas 
enunciated in the primer; what we complain against is the expediency of the 
introduction of the new series and the uncailed-for change in the policy of the 
British Government.......... We should like to ask the following questions to 
the Director of Public Instruction and the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Educational Department—(1) Who is responsible for the introduction 
of the new series? (2) Was the Government of Bombay consulted before- 
hand in the matter? (3) Are the authorities aware of the policy of Govern- 
ment to keep religious education apart from secular learning ? (4) Do the Gov-' 
ernment see the danger of the new policy? Pending a reply to these questions 
we ask the leaders of the people to convene a public meeting and 
agitate constitutionally for the redress of the grievance in question.” [The 
Native Opinion writes ina similar strain and requests Government not to 
interfere with the religion of the people, as such interference is calculated, in’ 
its opinion, to fan the flames of popular indignation. The Friend of India 
also supports the request of the Gujardtt Punch to Mr. Lory, Educational. 
Inspector, N. D., for discontinuing the use of the text-books in question in 
Government schvols in Ahmedabad. | : 


45. The Deshi Mitra publishes a contributed article making sarcastic com- 
me .. ments on the alleged haughty behaviour of Mr. Lory,,. 
e hg og a Educational Inspector, N. D., towards the aden, 
teachers of the Bulsér High Of the Bulsar High School during his recent inspection 
School . of the institution. The writer says that Mr, Lory, 
oa Mitra (65), 27th being a fresh arrival irom England, liked to make a 
a parade of his authority before the teachers by humiliat-, 
ing them in the presence of their pupils. It hopes, however, that age and 
experience will gradually sober him down. 


Railways. 


46. The Surya Prakdsh complains that on the Dasara day there was a 
a great rush of passengers booxed for Baroda at Surat 
he B. B, & Station, and that a large number of them could not 

passengers on the ° ° ; :; ° 
C. I. Railway. get seats in the down train’and were left behind, 
Surya Prakash (21), 22nd although they had paid their fare. It adds that. 
a ‘aed Cen ina Gazette passengers who secured accommodation were huddled 
et ee together like sheep and locked up in the compartments. 
by the Railway authorities. [Elsewhere the paper bitterly complains of the 
action of the Railway officials at Surat station in restricting the number of 
platform tickets issued at the time of arrival of mail or passenger traias to. 
twenty-five only. It says that people who come froma long distance to see, 
their friends off at the station are subjected to much inconvenience and dis-. 
appointi:ent on account of this needless and vexatious restriction. A special 
correspondent cf the Mahi Kiintha Gazette complains that during the recent 
fair at Dakore a large numlier of third class passengers at Baroda station were 
unable to secure tickets for Dakore and that the rest were overcrowded in the 
carriages. It adversely criticises the apathy of the Railway authorities in not 
making adequate arrangements for the conveyance of passengers to Déakore 

during the fair. ] 


47. Referring to the complaint about the detention of 200 passengers at 

: Anand Junction noticed in a footnote to a 48° 

Swad of Weekly Report No, 43 of 1904, a correspondent 
wedech Hendbe (00) 30th Oe tne Swadesh “Bandhu writes 40 my that the 
special train promised by the station officials was 
started as late as 1P.m., and that the passengers had to suffer no end of 
discomforts during the interval. The day, he says, was an exceptionally hot one, 
and the. poor passengers could not even get drinking water as the water. — 


Oct. 


33 


pipes on the station were all locked up. The correspondent adds that the 
special train consisted of cattle waggons, and that in the absence of foot-boards 
attached thereto the passengers had great difficulty in alighting at intermediate 
stations between Anand and Baroda, which are not provided with platforms, 


Municipalities. 


48. An Islémpur (Sdtéra) correspondent writes to the Pratod :—Plague has 
raging in the town forover a month past, but the 

Complaints against the Municipal authorities have not kept the town as clean 
“a” of Islampur fs they should during the prevalence of a serious 
{ Pratod (140), 24th Oct. epidemic. Filth isallowed to accumulate to such an 
extent in several streets of the town that they have 

become almost impassable. The Municipality derives a fair amount of revenue 
from the tax-payers, and it is not easy to understand why it should neglect 
the conservancy of the town in such a scandalous manner. Even the water- 
supply is not by any means properly attended to, and people are obliged 
to use foul and contaminated water for drinking purposes, The Municipality 
has not to bring water in mains, but only to keep the natural sources of the 
water-supply clean and pure. Even this the civic authorities are unable to do, 
and it goes without saying that the neglect of the water-supply will inevitably 
increase the virulence of the epidemic now raging in our midst. The tank 
whieh supplies drinking water to the town has been polluted recently 
by some decayed organic matter, and there is no means of emptying the 
contaminated water by any kind of outlet. There was such an outlet 
some years ago, but some wiseacres in the Municipality closed it with a view 
to economise the waste of water caused through it, We hope they will now 
devise some means to stop the general complaint about the polluted water- 


supply. : 
Native States. 


49. “ His Highness the Aga Khan, as our readers are awire, had adum- 
brated a scheme for increasing the strength of the 

. ont States and Imperial Imperial Service Troops in the — Legislative 
gris Council........... The question materially affects the 
Baten (OM, He finances of Native States. It is, therefore, extremely 
curious that one who is not a representative of the Native States in any sense 
of the word should suggest the imposition of an additional burden upon them by 
way of contribution towards Imperial defence. Lord Curzon, who is ever saga- 
cious and shrewd in other matters, accepted the Aga Khan’s views as if they had 
the entire concurrence of the Native States, although His Lordship is nurtured 
in a school of politics which takes its stand on the principle of no taxation with- 
out representation. Native Chiefs are unstinted in their loyalty to the Crown, 
and any proposal to participate in the defence of this vast Empire must meet 
with their heartiest approval. It is, therefore, no wonder that simultaneously 
with the announcement ,of the new scheme Governors and Political Agents 
have begun to announce that Princes and Chiefs have spontaneously offered 
men and money to increase the Imperial Service Troops and also offered their 
own troops of their own accord to be converted into Imperial Service Troops, 
The magic of this spontaneity cannot be fathomed by those who are not deep 
in the ways of the Political Department. Language itself when used in relation 
to Native States is capable of assuming a meaning which only an adept in 
litics can correctly understand. When there is apparently a request to 

a Native State, rest assured that it is a mandate of the paramount Power; when 
there is advice to a Native Prince it is nothing short of a command; and when 
there is a spontaneous voluntary offer by a Native Chief it is nothing but the 
outcome of coercion and the fear of official displeasure. We shall now discuss 
the merits of the Aga Khan’s proposal. His appeal to the Native States is 
based upon the consideration that the British arms have secured internal and 
external peace to India and that the Native States being thus relieved of 
the responsibility of maintaining vast standing armies for their preservation are 
bound to contribute to the defence of the Empire. If the defence of the Empire 
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was really at stake we are perfectly confident that all the Native States of 
India would vie with one another to do their level best in co-operating 
with the paramount Power fo maintain it. But we do not see that there 
has been any chanze lately in the military ‘situation of the country...... Cie 
There is no possibility of any commotion within the Indian dominions, and no 
addition to the present strength of the Indian army is called for by the internal 
situation of the country. As regards the fear of a foreign invasion, the history 
of the last quarter of a century has clearly demonstrated that the fear of a 


foreign invasion of India like that of Tamerlane or of Mahmud of Gazni is 


beyond the pale of possibility.......... The recent employment of nearly thirty 
thousand Indian troops continuously for three years in China and South Africa 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the strength of the garrison in India 
ean be safely reduced permanently. During the long period when the strength 
of the Indian army was thus materially reduced, no internal disturbance menaced 
the safety of the country. No foreign enemy threatened to invade India at this 
juncture when Great Britain was seriously embarrassed in a trying conflict in 
another part of the globe. Could His Highness the Aga Khan in the 
face of these facts maintain that the British Indian army requires any 
increase in its present strength? Does not the employment of Indian 
troops outside the limits of India bring home the truth of the remark 
made by the late Lord Salisbury in 1891: ‘I do not like India to be 
looked upon as an English barrack in Oriental sea from which we may draw 
any number of troops.’ We will cite no lessan authority than the Govern- 
ment of India themselves who declare in their despatch of 1890: ‘ Millions 
of money have been spent on armament and fortification to provide for the 
security of India, not against domestic enemies or prevent the incursion of 
warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British 
power in the East.’ No stronger evidence is required to show that the vast 
Indian army is maintained not for defending India but for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and for safeguarding the Imperial interests in the East. Is India bound 
to pay for the maintenance of the British supremacy in the Hast? Why 
should the Indian tax-payers be squeezed for this purpose when the advantages 
resulting from British supremacy are entirely monopolised by the English 
people? ‘Territorial aggrandisement brings incalculable benefits to Englishmen. 
A newly conquered country gives an impetus to British trade and commerce. 
The exploitation of the resources of such a country is made by British 
manufacturers and capitalists. It opens a vast field for enterprising 
English adventurers to build a fortune. It lets in the missionary with his 
holy Bible intent upon proselytism and, lastly, it is a pasture-ground for 
English officers and settlers, ‘I'he announcement of the formation of nearly 
ten English companies to exploit the resources of Tibet on the day of the 
triumphal entry of Colonel Younghusband into Lhassa conclusively proves the 
truth of ourremarks. Could His Highness point out any single advantage of 
the kind enumerated above which would be participated by the Native Chiefs 
to whom this high priest of the Khojas has deemed it wise to read a homily on 
the virtues of ‘companionship in arms’? The Native States would be merely 
beasts of burden, and the glory and advantages of aay such enterprise would 
be monopolised by the paramount Power.” 


50. “The date of Lord Ampthill’s departure for Kashmere has been 
fixed, and the names of the members of the staff 

Lord Ampthill’s proposed accompanying him have been published, which 
vee Soe (23), 26th include that of Mr. Fraser, Acting Foreign Secretary. 
Oct., Eng. cols. " What could be the aim of this Viceregal tour? Is 
it intended as a mere complimentary visit to a distin- 

guished feudatory, and for the settlement of such questions as do usually erop 
up in Native States and are better adjusted in the course of a friendly chat 
between the ruling Chief and the Viceroy than by long official correspondence 
or is it to be undertaken with the object of transacting quite a different 
sort of business? Rightly or wrongly, the public has been suspecting the 
Indian Government of having designs on Kashmere, and now that the Viceroy 
is going to visit the Maharaja, and the Foreign Secretary is to accompany 
him, itis probable that inquiries will be revived as to whether there is any 
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probability of the Government acquiring that fair region, either on lease or: in 
exchange, from its present owner. It would not, of course, be possible to 
obtain any definite information for some time, but it may not take long before 
some indication is given as to the object of the visit now in contemplation.” 


51. “The inauguration of the Travancore Popular Assembly is an event 
which will not fail to be recorded with genuine satis- 
_ Formation ofa Representa- faction by every one interested in the progress of the 
" Assembly at Travancore. Native States of India. The Divan’s speech on the 
dm-e-Jamshed (23), 25th : ‘ P 
Oct., Eng. cols. occasion clearly pointed out that ‘there have not been 
wanting misgivings 1m some quarters as to whether 
the people are sufficiently advanced for the creation of an assembly constituted 
even on its present basis.’......... The assurance of the Divan that the Gov- 
ernment do not share those misgivings is, under the circumstances, a gratifying 
fact, and it is to be hoped that no reason will be given them to repent of their 
decision,...... The Divan’s address was replete with good advice....... He took 
his stand on a higher plane than that of mere local patriotism when he pointed 
out to the members of the new assémbly that ‘by the manner in which they 
discharged their functions they would be promoting the cause of self-government 
in Travancore and would also afford valuable lessons to their fellow-country- 
men in other parts of India.’ It must be the prayer of all that the important 
experiment which is now being tried in Travancore will be as successful as it 
has been in Mysore, and that it would encourage other progressive Native States 
to do likewise in the near future.”’ 


52. It is the fixed = of our rulers and of some of those among us, who 

“49 take their cue from them, that the greatest good done 
ee to India by British rule is the suppression of disorder, 
riots and disturbances and the restoration of peace and quiet to the country 
after long centuries. ‘This is not the place to discuss whether the peace, which 
has been secured to the country, is a sign of prosperity and contentment 
or of helplessness and emasculation. We want rather to draw attention here 
to another blessing which has come to us inthe train of peace. The spread 
of education by means of the establishment of schools, colleges and Univer- 
sities is no doubt an important boon conferred on us by the British. 
We do not wish toconsider whether the object of Government in spread- 
ing education in the country was selfish or disinterested, nor do we wish 
to allude to the recent reactionary policy of Government in matters 
educational, by which it sought to narrow the field of education. But it 
is indisputable that the value of the study of Western literature and 
Western institutions, which is thrown open to our country, cannot be 
exaggerated. Western education has served to open our eyes to our present 
condition and has also enabled us to estimate the beneficence or otherwise 
of British rule, and to forecast the possibilities of a future political 
union among a mass of heterogeneous communities. It has, as predicted by 
Macaulay, planted new hopes and new aspirations in our breasts, But the 
clearer these hopes and aspirations became and the more vigorously they were 
brought to the notice of Government, the chances of their fulfilment became 
more and more remote. Macaulay thought that it would be the grandest day 
in the history of the British Empire on which the Indians would seek to 
co-operate with the British Government in the task of the administration, but 


the generations of Englishmen, who came after him, were less noble-minded than — 


he, and they, therefore, assumed an attitude of suspicion towards the Indian 
National Congress, and Indian public opinion, instead of being respected, came 
to be despised more and more, while the British administration, instead of 
being more and more liberalised and popular, seems to set little store by public 
opinion, nay it chooses to defy it altogether. The advocates of the 
British system of administration claim for it that it is more civilised, 
more liberal and more worthy of general emulation than the old 
system of administration prevailing in the country, but some of our Native 
States, the relics of old indigenous rule, have stolen a march over the British 
Government and set it the example of placing the administration on a repre- 
sentative basis. More than twenty years ago Mysore put the British 
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Government to shame by establishing a Representative Assembly, which meets 
on each Dasara day in the year, and the members of which fearlessly place the 
grievances of the subjects of the State before the constituted authorities. Twoor 
three years ago, the small State of Pudukotta,' emulating the example of Mysore, 
established a Representative Assembly of its own and Travancore has now fol- 
lowed suit this year. The paper here gives a very brief history of Travancore, 
and remarks:—-Irévancore has now fortunately an experienced and far- 
sighted Divan to guide its destinies, and it is to his initiative that we owe the 
successful inauguration of the Traévancore Popular Assembly on the Mysore 
model. It is to meet annually on the Maharaja’s birthday and is to acquire 
more privileges in future. The Divan said in his opening speech that it was 
desirable to give the people an opportunity of laying their grievances before 
their rulers, and that it was essential for the latter, too, to know from the 
people what effect the measures of administration had on the public weal, This 
remark of the Travancore Divan is well worthy of consideration by the British 
Government and their subjects, Cannot the former take any lesson from the 
inauguration of the Tr4vancore Assembly? Is it not, in view of its alien 
character, still more incumbent upon it than upon a Native administration to 
know the wants and wishes of the people at first hand? It may be asked 
whether the Legislative Councils in British India do not serve the purpose of the 
Representative Assemblies in Native States. The reply to this is that the members 
of Legislative Councils are nominated by Government upon the recommendation 
of certain electorates, while the Representative Assemblies enjoy a direct right 
of representation, The discussions, too, in these Assemblies are not a solemn 
mockery like the debates in the British Legislative Councils, Again, the Addi- 
tional Members of the British Legislative Councils may outwardly enjoy more 
privileges than the members of Representative Assemblies in Natives State, but 
practically these privileges do not result in any practical good to the masses, 
The questions asked by the Councillors receive only evasive replies, and no amount 
of convincing eloquence on the part of popular representatives has ever had 
the least effect upon even a single item in the Budget. Government pass laws 
upon the strength of their standing official majorities and in defiance of public 
opinion. It isa disgrace to the British Government that in spite of the 
incessant clamour of the Congress, the public press and the educated leaders of 
our community, it should continue to ignore the popular demand for increased © 
political rights, while Native States like Trdvancore and Mysore generously give 
such rights to their subjects without any agitation on the part of the latter to 
secure them, The British Empire may be vast and splendid, but it is not 
practically beneficent to the people as the lesser Native States. : 


58. ‘The 123rd Bombay Rifles has arrived here from Aden...... For 
over ten years no full regiment having been here, the 
Alleged want of house whole of the military lines was occupied by the civil 
socmmeret: at the R4j- population, there being a great dearth of house accom- 
ote Civil Station. : , : : 
Kéthidwdr News (25), 16th ™modation at the station. The arrival of the regi- 
Oct., Eng. cols. ment has compelled the occupants to seek shelter 
elsewhere, and some have got it, while many are 
without it yet, thanks to the foresight of the Civil authorities who do not allow 
further building of houses except on prohibitive conditions. Amongst those 
that are turned out from the military lines there are some telegraph signallers, 
who cannot find house accommodation and are put to great straits, As 
Rajkote offers a safe asylum to plague refugees from many parts of Kathid- 
war, the whole of the station and the town are full and no house accommoda- 
tion at all is available. The officers being provided with Government 
uarters cannot feel this want, but other people are put to much hardship. 
t is very necessary, under the circumstances, for Government to ask the 
Agency to submit a scheme for enabling people to build houses on easy terms. 
Sir Charles Ollivant, after having effected the sale of large plots of land, awoke 
one fine morning to find that the Agency had no right to sell land and that it 
could only permit its use on very short leases; and since then the question 
has been hanging fire, Surely an experienced officer is needed to settle once 
for all this land question, which has been hanging fire for some years, to the 
great inconvenience of the residents of Réjkote.” 


ao. 


54, The administration of Vithalgad, a petty State in Jhdlaw4d Prant, 
a ae Kathiawar, is very unsatisfactory. The talukdar 
sen bp we yey resides for the greater part of the year in Baroda, and 
a. ("*) though he has been deprived of civil and criminal 
powers, yet his subjects have to undergo the ex- 
pense and trouble of a journey as far as Baroda for disposing of their revenue 
work or for securing redress of their grievances against the Kirbhari. The 
latter, who has been recently appointed to his post, is a Deccani and is 
imperfectly acquainted with the manners, customs ‘and language of the people 
of Vithalgad. He has increased the State expenditure at his sweet will, and 
has levied an obnoxious tax in order to meet this increase. We do not see why 
the increased expenditure should not be met by cutting down the fat salary 
either of the Karbhari himself or of the vahivatdar. It is strange that the 
State should be in an indebted condition, although its annual income is 
Rs. 15,000. Such mismanagement is bound to creep into an administration 
controlled by an absentee talukdar. We request the Assistant Political Agent, 
Jhalawad, to make a thorough inquiry into the affairs of the State. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. The Ild4v correspondent of the Bombay Samdchir writes :—The 
Honourable Mr, G. K. Parekh arrived here on the 
The Honourable Mr. 27th instant, accompanied by Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy, 
ae : Pa 1 a and proceeded to inspect the state of the crops in the 
oe iades Samachdr (62), principal villages in Hansot and Ankleshvar Talukas 
29th Oct. of Broach District. According to Mr. Parekh’s 
estimate, the kharif crops will fail completely in these 
villages, while the outturn of the rabi crops will be on an average about 50 per 
cent. of the normal. Mr, Parekh found that the crops had almost entirely failed 
in the villages of Morkantha Mahal. The cultivators of these villaves 
having complained to Mr. Parekh about their woeful condition, he advised them 
to submit a timely representation to the Collector for alleviating their distress. 
He also told them to keep him informed of their condition from time to 
time, The tour occupied four days in all, and Mr. Parekh had to 
put up with a great deal of personal discomfort and inconvenience while it 
lasted. Before his departure for Bombay the cultivators of [lav and the 
neighbouring villages expressed their desire to present him with a compli- 
mentary address on behalf of the rayats. Mr. Parekh told them that he dil 
not hanker after such honours, and that he would be better pleased if no address 
was given to him at all. The cultivators, however, pressed their request, 
remarking that they would take his refusal in the ligat of an insult, and 
that they would come down to Bombay to present the address if he did not 
accept it there. Mr. Parekh tien promised that he would accept the address 
on his next visit to Olpdd Taluka, where he proceeds on the 31st October, but 
told them not to incur much expense over the affair, At this assurance the 
cultivators cheered Mr. Parekh and departed in great glee, 


56. A Christian missionary of Ahmednagar, Revd. Sandilands, will be 
prosecuted on a charge of having committed an 
Allegations against 2 Outrage upon a girlat Ahmednagar. She was twelve 
missionary of Ahmednagar 5 5 5D 
of having committed anout- years of age and belonged to a local orphanage. 
rage upon an orphanage girl She lodged a complaint before a Justice of the 
Shrt Fattehsinh Guzette Peace, But the missionary made a confession of his 
(37), 23rd Oct. guilt before the Police and absconded to Madras. 
A warrant of arrest is out and the Police are sent in pursuit of him, It is said 
that he has sailed for England, but that telegrams bave been sent for his 
arrest at Aden or Suez. As he hag not yet completed his voyage, there is no 
doubt that he will be arrested. 


57. ‘The annual meeting of the Zamindars’ Association, Thar and Parkar, 
, was held at Pethora on the 14th September last, By 
ganna ee desire of the President, Sayad Muhammad Alamshah, 


Thar and Parkar. | the Secretary read the annual report in which he 
Al-Hagq (49), 15th Oct, thanked Mr. Cumine, late Com nissioner in Sind, 
Eng. cols, and Mr, Chatfield, Colonization Officer, for the 
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encouragement they had given to the Association. At the same time regret 
was expressed that the Association, which was set up asa medium of good 
understanding between the Zamindars and the Government, and on that account 
deserved encouragement from the District Officer, had unfortunately received 
no such sympathy. This had created an impression among the Zamindars that 
Mr. Mackenzie was against the Associution, That was why the Associa- 
tion had not succeeded as well as could be desired | But under the circumstances 
its mere existence during the year could be regarded as a sufficient sign of success. 
Before everything else they had to decide whether the Association should be con- 
tinued or wound up. It was useless to keep up the Association, if the Zamindars 
were not united through the imaginary fear that they would thereby incur the 
displeasure of the District Officer, The Secretary also stated that some Hindu 
Zamindar wished to join the Association. He liked the idea, The Association 
would have succeeded better if the Hindus had joined it from the beginning. 
After this Mr. Abdul Wahab, Sindhi editor of the 4/-Hag, who had been invited 
by the Association to attend, was called upon by the President to address the 
meeting. He ssid he could hardly believe that Mr. Mackenzie was against this 
Association which only aimed at representing to Government in a respectful 
manner the grievances of the Zamindars. His experience of European officials 
was that they wished the people to speak out their minds. He thought Mr. 
Mackenzie was no exception to the rule. In his opinion the impression among the 
Zamindars was due to some misunderstanding, Even if the impression was 
correct, he would say that Mr. Mackenzie must be under some misapprehension 
as to the character, scope and objects of the Association. There were two ways 
of removing this misapprehension—(1) a representative deputation should wait 
upon Mr. Mackenzie and explain to him that the Association was meant to 
promote good-will between the rulers and the ruled, and that its representations 
would ke made to Mr. Mackenzie himself; (2) the other means was to go on 
working quietly and prove their good intentions and their conformity to good 
principles, This is sure to have its effect, for the methods, aims and princi- 
ples of the Association were not such as could displease any European official. 
After this Mr, Muhammad Khan spoke a few but well-chosen words exhorting 
those present not to let the Association die. Votes were then taken and we 
are glad to say that it was unanimously resolved to continue the Association. 
Mr. Abdul Wahab was elected honorary member. He addressed the meeting 
again and dwelt on the educational needs of the Muhammadans.......... He 
proposed that they should request the Commissioner in Sind through Sardar 
Muhammad Yakub, the pride of their community, to levy an educational cess of 
eight annas for every hundred rupees of assessment paid by Muhammadan Zamin- 
dars, which should be devoted exclusively to the encouragement of Muhammadan 
education chiefly by the foundation of scholarships. An eight-anna collection 
from other Muhammadans is already being made by a society formed at 
Hyderabad in December last by some Muhammadan gentlemen. The meeting 
heartily passed a resolution in support of this proposal and after some further 
business the proceedings came to a close.” 


M, A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Govern nent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd November 1904. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Commenting upon the outrage committed by tho Baltic Fleet upon some 
British trawlers in the North Sea, the Aruwnodaya 
ic cone on the North writes:—It is not unlikely that Russia may make 
) 7 reparation for the damage done and tender an 
ee apology for what has happened. But we doubt 
whether England will either accept the apology or be 
satisfied with the compensation offered. It is true that it argues a nobility of 
mind to forgive injuries, but it does not seem that England has ever displayed 
this virtue in the past, nor does the present attitude of her statesmen show 
that she will show it at the present juncture. It would not be right on 
her part to show such magnanimity in the present instance. This is not the 
first time that Russia has insulted England; she has many a time done 
it before by detaining British merchantmen on some frivolous pretext or 
other. And when it was demonstrated to Russia that her detention of those 
vessels was unjustifiable, she had given an assurance that the mistake would not 
be repeated. Enzland should not, therefore, meekly endure the present outrage. 
If she fails to resent it, a general misconception about her strength will be 
engendered, and people will begin to think that she can enforce her demands at 
the point of the bayonet only upon poor countries like Tibet, and that she is 
powerless to cross swords with a powerful rival like Russia, 


2. The Russian outrage upon British trawlers in the North Sea is the 
ch Mek eae third attempt made by the Russian Bear within the 
(164), 3lat Oct. ' last few months to dishonour the prestige of the 
British nation. Strange to say, the British have 
quietly pocketed the affront and have been satisfied with lame apologies and 
explanations. When the news of this atrocious outrage reached India, every 
one in the country was confident that war would ensue between the 
two powers unless Russia made full reparation for the wrong. But 
we knew all the while that the threats and bullying of the British 
Foreign Office were mere empty display, and that the humanity and merci- 
fulness of the God-fearing British would not permit them to shed the blood 
of men like that of the brute creation in an unholy war with Russia. 
There is not even a pretence of making amends on BRussia’s part, 
yet the indignation of the British nation which was raised to such a high 
pitch has burst like a bubble. The matter has been referred to an 
Arbitration Coart, and the British Government will be satisfied with punish- 
ment of the offenders, compensation for the damage done to the vessels 
and pensions to the suffering families. The whole world knows that Russia 
is an inveterate enemy of Great Britain, yet the latter is prepared to pass 
over a grave insult to its dignity for the sake of such paltry compensation, 


38. The Tibet treaty is yet to be formally ratified, but some of the 
provisions thereof are already being enforced upon 

Kél (119), 4s Nor the Tibetans. The Secretary of the Tibet Mission, 

. Captain 0’Conor, has been appointed Commer- 

cial Agent at Gyangtse and about 50 sepoys of the 4th Pathan Infantry 
are to remain as his escort at that place. ‘Two Companies of the 40th 
Regiment will form the garrison of the Vhumbi Valley and two Gurkha Com- 
panies will be stationed at two other places. ‘Thus before the treaty is ratified 
the approaches to Tibet are being guarded by the military. ‘There is also a good 
deal of inconsistency between the articles of the treaty and the speech of Colonel 
Younghusband. ‘The latter said, for instance, in his speech that no part of Tibet 
had been taken possession of by the British. But the treaty, on the other hand, 
provides for the occupation of the Chumbi Valley pending the payment of 
the indemnity. Is this not tantamount to taking possession of Tibetan territory ? 
The British will hold the Chumbi Valley until the whole amount of the indem- 
nity is paid, that is, for 75 years, ‘This means that the valley has been 
practically annexed to British India, Again, Colonel Younghusband generously 
promised in his speech that the British Government did not wish in the least 


= r ? 
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ee 
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to interfere in the internal administration of Tibet, but most of the articles of 
the treaty throw this verbal promise completely overboard! One of the clauses 
of the treaty makes it incumbent on the Tibetans to fix their trade stations as. 
advised by the British. It is plain that the British will under this clause seek 
to benefit their own trade by securing to it all possible facilities. Still, they 
will take credit to themselves of not interfering in the internal administration 
of Tibet! The right of levying tariffs on imports with a view to stimulate 
indigenous trade belongs to the administrators of a country, but the British 
have wrested it from the Tibetans under the present treaty. The Tibetans are 
also to repair the passes and to rase certain fortresses to the ground, and they 
are also not to sell, mortgage or lease any portion of their territory to. 


foreigners, or to allow them to exploit the mines in the country. 


Though the Tibetans are thus fetterel and restricted in every way as 
regards the administration of their country, the English insist on saying that 
there is no interference at all. Such is the policy of the British, It was. 
inaugurated by Clive in Calcutta and is now adopted by Colonel Younghusbanl in 
Tibet. It would have been well if the inveterate habit of British politicians to 
say one thing and do another had been cured by this time. But as Mr. Stead 
remarks, ‘‘ there are few habits so inveterate as falsehood.’’ 


4, ‘ Commissions having been exhausted, the fertile brain of our Imperial 
Ceesar seems intent on sending missions here, there 
Proposed Mission to gnd everywhere. We have known what fate hag 


me eee (21), 30th befallen the peaceful mission to Tibet.......... But 
ALsSeTet- f i s ye) e . . e ‘ 
Oct., Eng. cols. as if this one miserable mission was not cnough, 


the Foreign Office has started two more--the one a 
peaceful one to Persia—‘ commercial’ they call it, but we know full well its 
diplomatic mcaning—and the other to Kabul! Of the first we have been 
hearing these last eight mouths—ever since Lord Curzon vainly essayed to 
play the Cxsar in the Persian Gulf. That self-imposed ‘ mission’ was in 
itself a brilliant failure, the memory of which the Governor of Fars has kept 
for us quite green. At its heels has sprung up this new artifice of a Commer- 
cial Mission, which, after many a vicissitude, has just started on its perilous 
journey. Heaven knows what fate will befall it or what ‘incidents’ will arise 
out of its march. Simultaneously, the Baluchis, the Mekranis and the rest 
of the semi-barbarous tribes on the coast,of Oman are on being diplomati- | 
cally bullied and coaxed in turn, ‘The Seistan boundary and other cognate 
problems of a mischievous character have been stirred up. The mines are 
still being laid, and it is only a question of time when they may be fired. So 
we may expect a cyclone in the Gulf in due course. Meanwhile, another 
‘mission,’ extremely peaceful too, is about to be seut to Kabul! Who has not 
known the fate of each and every mission sent there since the days of the 
ill-fated Sir Alexander Barnes? But the Forward Party, undeterred by 
previous disasters, seems to still cling to the hope of establishing a 
permanent British Resident at Kabul, for that we may fairly take to be 
the true object of the proposed mission. Butis there none to question the 
expediency or advisability of these several worthless missions? Why are 
they wanted? Why is not the Amir of Afghanistan let alone to develop 
his kingdom on his own lines and to do what is best for the welfare of his 
subjects? Why this perpetual interference in his affairs? And why should 
you force British goods on the people of Persia who are determined not 
to have them? ‘They have already shown to the world that with the 
aid of Belgian and Russian Customs officials they seriously mean to shut 
out all British trade. Have they not reduced British and increased Russian 
imporis? The reduced imports now amount to only half a million sterling | 
And it may be taken for granted that despite the mission, despite the 
Nushki Railway, despite the diplomacy with the semi-barbarous Chiefs, the 
imports are sure to disappear within the next three years. They are 
infatuated at Simla with the notion that Hussia’s difficulties in the Far 
East are the opportunity of the Government of India. The Tibet Mission 
was launched under the same misconception, and we know the deplorable 
result. Will the Simla Foreign Office never learn lessons from repeated 
disasters and ignominious failures? The Curzonian commissions have proved 
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not only expensive but absolutely meaningless, if not deceptive. And now 
the turn has come of missions, which are destined not only to be failures but 
the precursors of the greatest mischief to the Empire in the near future.” 


5, “ There was a time when the holding of commissions on matters ranging 

Rést Goftér (28), 30th from the sublime to the ridiculous was the order of 
iat. the day in India. Scarcely are we free from these 
commissions, which proposed all sorts of redresses for 

all manner of public grievances, but which have produced very small results, 
when we are being overwhelmed with all kinds of missions—political and peace- 
ful; and he would be a bold man, indeed, who ventured to predict their 
achievements.....-... There is now a commercial mission going to Persia. 
Russia exercises a powerful influence in the northern portion of the Shah’s 
dominions, and has menaced British supremacy in the southern ports. Now that 
Russia is at war with Japan, a better opportunity could not have offered itself to 
the British to find fresh fields and pastures new for their commerce as well 
as to strengthen their political position in Persia........ Another mission 
will be shortly going to Afghanistan to have a conference with the Amir 
on matters which are best known to the Government. Some of the native 
papers apprehend that complications might ensue by the despatch of the 
mission into a country which does not look upon such missions with favour, 
but they seem to forget that while on the one hand the British send a deputation 
to wait on the Amir, the eldest son of the latter is to come to India to have a 
conference with Lord Curzon on his arrival in this country. ‘The arrangement 
seems tobe a sort of mutual conference, where matters political might be 
freely and fully discussed. ‘This movement will be an additional dig in the 
side of Russia, which can ill brook these missions. Russia must be cursing 
herself that in an evil moment she entered upon a war in which she has 
lost not only thousands of her men but also millions of money, and last though 


not the least, her prestige in Asia, which it will he half a century before she is 
able to regain,” : 


6. “The Australian Commonwealth have placed a good example before 
ma as ene their fellow-colonists in South Africa by granting 
ution of the Immigration © Indians a partial relaxation of the invidious Immi- 
Restriction Act in Australia. gration Restriction Act. In future, Indian merchants, 
Oriental Review(11), 2nd students and tourists will be allowed to visit the 
Nov. ; Indu Prakash (38),2nd Colonies, without being subjected to the education 
Nov.; Kesari (125), Ist Nov. to4t on condition that they hold passports from the 
Indian Government. Should they wish to stay longer than a year, their 
permits must be renewed by the Commonwealth Government. ‘he concession, 
it will be seen, is but a very restricted one, and what is least liberal about it is 
that it will be extended only toa very limited number of persons, but it 
may be taken as an earnest of more liberal treatment in future when the 
Australians clearly see that their dark-skinned Indian fellow-subjects have 
really no vestige of horns, tails or cloven hoofs. ‘The concession, it may be hoped, 
will lead to a better mutual understanding and to a development of trade 
between India and Australia. What share of the credit for this relaxation is due 
to Lord Northcote we are not aware, but it may be taken for certain that whether 
the initiative was due to our late Governor or not, the measure must have received 
his warm support.” [The Indu Prakdsh makes somewhat similar remarks. 
The Kesari doubts whether the relaxation in the Immigration Kestriction 
Act in Australia is due to the friendly influence exercised by Lord Northcote 
on the Federal Government of the Australian Commonwealth. It is inclined 
to attribute the change in the law primarily to the influence exercised on the 
minds of the Australians by the brilliant achievements of the Japanese in the 
battlefield. ‘The paper thinks that the law was relaxed first in favour of the 
people of Japan, and that the Australians then extended the concession to 
the Indians, as they must have felt that it would be a disgrace to deny to 
British Indian subjects what they had granted tothe people of another Asiatic 
country. | toy te 
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7. “The Zimes will do well either to shut up its columns on ‘Indian 

| Affairs’ or secure some really able correspondent of 

The Times on Indian the sound judgment and literary ability of the late 
a er-i-Hind (24), 30th Sir Willam Hunter to acquaint its English readers 
Oct., Rae, dode ‘ with Indian questions.......... The writer seems to be 
as garrulous as the veteran soldier who counts and 

recounts times out of number old and antiquated stories about which 
nobody cares. Four-fifths of his effusions contain nothing new. They 
are ancient history even to the educated Englishman, who really wants to 
know something of the India of the Indians rather than the India of Simla 
or Calcutta, that is, the India of the coterie of exalted authorities who admire 
and extol each other and trumpet their ‘ illustrious’ selves in organs of 
public opinion under their control! That the present writer on ‘Indian 
Affairs’ belongs to the entourage of the Viceroy is apparent from the internal 
evidence of his writings, Not a letter has appeared in which directly or 
indirectly the eminent statesmanship, the unerrring sagacity, the phenomenal 
energy and tke unprecedented marvels of the Curzonian administration are not 
retailed, as if the only matter relating to India in which the average Briton 
could be interested is the singing in season and out of season in divers tones 
the romance that but for Lord Curzon India would have gone to the dogs 
ere long! It is sickening this kind of panygeric, which deveives no one 
and which only makes its subject ridiculous. Take the latest contribution 
headed ‘The Military Workshop.’ We wade impatiently through two columns 
to know all about this particular shop, but without finding anything.......... 
There is an elaborate but hollow defence of that universally condemned 
transfer of Government to Simla during eight months ofthe year. In reality 
it is a paraphrase of what the ‘ greatest of Viceroys’ once blabbered about 
the enormous amount of administrative energy spent on the salubrious hill and 
the prodigies of administrative work achieved there, as if the rest of the satraps 
in the country did not do their work mostly in their own respective capitals during 
the greater part of the year and as if the High Court Judges of Calcutta had 
not to do harder brain work daily than Viceroys, Governors, et hoc genus omne in 
a grilling climate, with the thermometer constantly standing at 90° if not more! 
But the writer seems to have ignored the weightier criticism on this much- 
vaunted exodus, namely, that it encourages a habit of luxurious travelling 
at the public expense and official indolence...... .... The practice has 
ushered in a large number of public evils. For example, it is contagious, 
There is more of official indolence and extravagance, less of a fair day’s 
work and more of a fair day’s wages than was the case twenty years ago. 
More: Simla has been denounced as the seat where the official witches 
more or legs boil their military cauldron, with the net result that every year the 
tax-payers are burdened with a larger and larger military expenditure. The 
variety of scares about Russian advance, the innumerable expeditions to the 
frontiers, so critically commented on by Colonel Hanna, and the big occasional 
wars with semi-barbarous potentates—all these in the past twenty years and 
more were hatched at Simla. The unrighteous Second Afghan war was so 
hatched. The notorious Penjdeh scare had its origin there. The forcible seizure 
of Upper Burma was resolved upon there. The absorption of Kashmere, of Gilgit, 
of Hunza, of Nagyar, and of Chitral—all accomplished facts save the first in a 
limited sense—were carefully planned at Simla. The perpetual lease (annexation) 
of Berar was also hatched and resolved upon there. Lastly, the precious ‘ Peace- 
ful’ Maxim Mission was given birth to at Simla. All these and many more 
acts—such as the Education Conference which eventually ushered in the odious 
Universities Act and the Official Secrets Act—were all concocted in the first 
instance at Simla. So also was that great economic crime, the closure of the mints, 
in 1693.,........ For all these flagitious administrative and executive sins, 
entailing a burden of hundreds of crores on the shoulders of the oppressed tax- 
payer, it is the Simla exodus and that alone which is responsible. And yet this 
babbler on ‘Indian Affairs’ in the columns of the Zémes has the brazen-faced 
audacity to defend this vicious exodus and in the bargain absolutely mislead the 
ignorant Englishman.......... But we began by referring to the ‘ Military 
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Workshop.’ What has the writer said about it? Absolutely nothing! At the 
fag end he talks in grandiose style about the supposed efforts of Lord Kitchener 
in elaborating some wonderful plan of military economy and military efficiency 
which will astonish the world! What His Lordship’s ‘ideal’ is to be, what is 
to be the future ‘distribution of troops, and what are ‘the patchwork and 
inconvenient obligations of the past,’ to all of which he refers in a Delphic 
manner, are not disclosed. Perhaps, this new, modern oracle on ‘ Indian 
Affairs’ reserves the revelation for a future convenient date, when it may be 
no longer the exclusive property of his noble self. Really, we repeat, it is 
sickening, not only the manner and method of this correspondent, but his 
matter also...,...... His effusions aad reflections are neither a credit to himself 
nor to the paper which publishes them.” 


S. We know how Russia is striving to extend her dominions. Already 
the ‘Tsar is master of the largest empire in point 
Alleged matorialism. of of extent of territory, and the thought as to 
hale oe ge ee what is after all to be gained by expanding it still 
righteous and God-fearing, | further does not seem to occur to the people of the 
Kal (116), 4th Nov. West. They are not, indeed, wanting in religion ; 
only it is with them a matter for external show and 
does not in the least influence their conduct for better or for worse. They have 
no dread of divine displeasure or of the penalties of the next world. Their 
thoughts always centre round their material and earthly possessions. ‘They care 
rather for an expansion of their trade than for an increase of their virtue 
or religious merit. Their thoughts are gross and vulgar, and it is necessary that 
they should now and then be made to think of higher and spiritual things. 
The marvellous discoveries and inventions of modern times, such as wireless tele- 
graphy, machine guns, submarine boats, &c., do not give men a license to make 
the earth a scene of wild disorder by means of their pranks. These appliances 
will enable them to conquer vast countries on earth, but the mora they become 
masters of this world by a reckless use of deadly missiles and torpedo-destroyers, 
the less chance there will be of their nearing the kingdom of heaven. They 
may prosper on earth, but how will they secure the favour of a righteous 
Providence? Here lies the weakness of the Western people! Herein also lies 
the hope of the oppressed and the degraded | | 


9. The Indian Spectator publishes the following “ Letter from Cloud- 
land” :—‘‘ Last week we left poor India ‘ bleeding 
__ England’s Trusteeship of almost at every pore.” An English friend demurs 
seed rosand cons of the +) the use of this ‘unhappy metaphor. Well, the* 
y ay (6), 5th metaphor is doubtless overdone. But did we not see 
Nov. England also ‘stretching every limb, straiming every 
nerve’ in order to safeguard the interests of India? 
One’s prudence is apt to run away with one’s pen when discussing popular 
politics in the language of the people....... Let us now try to be sober, stating 
both sides of the case with something of scientific exactitude, if that be possible. 
The blessings of British rule in India aro undoubted. But does not Great 
Britain exact too high a price for these benefits? If she insists upon her own 
price, there is nothing for it but to pay it, India having no voice in the 
matter. But can an arrangement so unnatural last forever? If England is 
wise, she must leave a fair margin of her dual profits for home consumption, 
What is life without some at least of its comforts? The standard of living in 
India has risen. There must be a corresponding rise in the average income of 
the people. How is this rise best to be brought about so far as the British 
Government can bring it about? The best course would seem to be the 
cheapening of the administration all round, notably in the higher middle ranks. 
How long can you go on administering the affairs of one of the poorest countries 
in the world on the scale maintained by one of the richest countries ? Suppose 
the higher official salaries are cut down by 25 per cent, after five years notice 
given to intending Civil and Military employés. These will have no grievance 
then, coming out with their eyes open, And assuming that the best will not 
be drawn by the reduced scale—few of them are tempted even by the present 
scale—why, we ought to be content with the next best. ‘The more of qualified 
natives we get instead, the better for India and for England. Mind, I am far 
from sharing the view that this will in any appreciable manner arrest the 
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outflow of India’s wealth which we all deplore with our veteran politician 
and economist, Dadabhai Naoroji. Much of that drain seems inevitable under 
the circumstances. British capital, for instance, must earn its interest ; British 

labour must earn its wage. Is all this, together with official pensions, &c., to 

be stigmatized as ‘tribute’? And what, after all, is the incidence of this, 

in itself enormous, burden on India, when spread over the whole population ? 

Taken in this light the drain so far must be put up with for the blessings 

of peace and order secured at home, and for protection from external attacks. 

Still the charges are too heavy for a poor country to pay, specially when it is 

borne in mind that none of the outgoings is likely to come back to that poor 

country. But such is the fate of foreign-governed nations. ‘This is the 

main cause of India’s poverty—moral, no less than material, Is the British 

Government alone to blame for it? That Government is no doubt short- 
sighted in demanding payment at its own valuation for services rendered, and in 

foisting so many of the military burdens of the Empire on: India’s shoulders. 

Against this we have every right to protest. But there are other parties to 
blame also for India’s poverty. For example, three acres of land may keep 
you, your wife and two children going. But when these latter marry and 
breed early, the same patch of land cannot suffice for the whole lot. That, 

surely, is not the fault of the Government. We want new industries and 

occupations for the masses; and it is for our capitalists and the wealthy 

educated classes to co-operate with the State in coping with these and similar 

socio-economic evils. ‘That is the other side of the question, which it were 

untair to ignore. The greatest fault of the British Indian Government, when we 
come to it, is the slackening of its sense of good faith—a fault which is culminat- 
ing in what looks like open defiance and derision of promises, No Government, 
however strong, none of its members however high-placed or able, can afford to 
laugh, for instance, at the Queen’s Proclamation. The pledged word of the 
Sovereign and Parliament represents to us the life of the British nation given as 

hostage. Letting that alone, have the Government of India themselves been true 
to their word always? ‘Take the Statutory Civil Service for one thing. Had 
the assurance given by Lord Lytton’s Government, with the knowledge and 
consent of the Secretary of State, as to one-sixth of the Civil Service being 
manned with qualified native gentlemen been allowed to operate, what a gain 
it would have proved to India by this time ? And what loss of prestige would 
Great Britain have been spared? Lord Dutfferin’s promise of throwing wider 
open the doors of the Public Service to educated Indians also remains practi- 
cally unredeemed. The promise was no doubt given in good faith, just as Lord 
Lytton’s generous scheme was intended honestly to be carried through. It is 
no pleasure to me to multiply instances of breach of faith like these—or what the 
natives cannot but construe as breach of faith. Are the Indian people to blame if 
they hesitate to believe that Government is always sincere in such matters ? 
Are the Indian princes to blame if they view almost any proposal of Government 
or their representatives with distrust? lo one who knows princes and people 
alike—the inner mind of both—the situation in this respect appears far from 
promising. I well remember the words of one of the wisest Muhammadans 
speaking of Lord Ripon’s administration. I had occasion to observe that it 
reflected the conscience of the British public ; whereupon my Muhammadan friend 
remarked : ‘ Ah yes, but it will be all over when the next Viceroy comes in,’ 
So much tor breaks in continuity of policy, which are largely responsible for 
the bad faith referred to. 1 doubt if the best informed Anglo-Indian has an 
idea of the demoralization caused by it. I think this is the gravest danger to 
the stability of British rule in India, to the happiness of her princes and 
people, Is there no way of averting the danger? Are there no men, in 
Kngland or India, to appeal to the Sovereign to see to it that the royal word 
remains always sacred and inviolate ?”’ 


10. ‘To-day is the 46th anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation and the 
Comments on the proposed day is to be celebrated with great éclat at Allahabad, 
celebration of the anniversary Where the Proclamation was first read, In honour of 


of the Proclamation Day at that memorable event it is meet that we should also hold 
Daydén Prakésh (35), 1st *0J0!Cings in our midst. Although so many years have 


Nov. elapsed since the Proclamation was issued, yet for 
various reasons it is as important to us to-day asit was 
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on the day of its issue. Firstly it recalls to our minds the pledges it contains, 
and secondly it gives us an opportunity to see how many of these pledges have 
been fulfilled by our rulers. This Charter is important not only in our eyes; 
but it was so in the eyes of an enlightened and generous-minded Viceroy like 
‘Lord Ripon. It is a great pity that that document, which was held to be so 
important by one of the greatest Viceroys of India, should now be declared to be 
valueless by Lord Curzon, So before His Lordship returns to resume the 
Viceroyalty of India we should be ready with a suitable reply to this declaration 
and submit it to the British public, so that they may know that even such high 
functionaries asthe Viceroys of India occasionally treat with contempt the 
pledges solemnly given to us by our late Sovereign. 


11. “What the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army aims at is ‘that 
the army in peace should be organized and trained 
Lord Kitchener's army ree jn units of command similar to those in which it 


steal ah, Jat Will take the -fieid,’......... It is recognised that 
Nov., Eng. cols. : this organization, involving considerable redistribution 


of troops, cannot be fully carried out at once, but 
‘it is possible to inaugurate the necessary changes of organization imme- 
diately,’ and Lord Kitchener has set himself to achieve this with his char- 
acteristic energy. Whatever our complaints about the crushing military 
burden, there could be no doubt as to the fact of the Indian Army being 
far from an excessively big one. ‘he force which Great Britain required 
to conquer the Boers in South Africa, the forces now marshalled against 
each other by the two combatants in the Har Hust, and the enormous 
casualties on both sides compel us to recognise that an-army «of 225,000 
men is by no means a very big one if it has ever to face a Kuropean Power 
like Russia. Neither India nor England can afford to possess an army as 
numerous as that of Russia, and, therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
vur relatively smaller force should be maintained on the highest possible 
level of efficiency on which an army could be kept in these days. India 
has spent lavishly till now for securing that efficiency, and she will not 
grudge still further sacrifices if they are proved to ve necessary. In return, 
our rulers are bound to supply us with the article that we pay for, and since 
Lord Kitchener has been aiming in that direction it needs scarcely be said 
that the country has its best wishes for the success of his endeavours.” 


12.. “If the Government of India’s new scheme for affording to the Press 

- greater facilities for obtaining authentic information 

cid psi Peay we regarding matters of public interest had been publish- 
to the.Press to get authentic Od before the amendment of the Official Secrets Act, 
official information. there would very likely have been less opposition to 
Indtan Spectator (6), 5th that measure. ‘The experiment which the Govern- 
ed easeiliiacaecras (23), ment wishes to try during the next two years might 
have been suggested by the desire so generally, and 
sometimes acrimoniously, expressed by the Press to be as serviceable to the 
public as possible by giving information about matters of pudblic iaterest. 
The willingness which the Government has evinced to meet that desire does 
great credit to Lord Ampthill’s Government, and Calcutta journalists may 
naturally be expected to be in a special degree thankful for thefavour. A room 
will be opened at the head-quarters of the Government of India for the time 
being, where the different departments will place at the disposal of the Press 
daily, not only printed papers, but even official manuscripts, provided, of 
course, the information contained in them may be published withcut detriment 
to the public interest. ‘The room will also contain a complete set of ollicial 
books of reference, so that a journalist receiving any paper may be able to 
complete his information on the subject dealt with by reference to the 
books, ‘lo make use of this room a paper will have to appoint accredited 
representatives at the head-quarters of Government. Tothe papers which are 
not fortunate enough to make use of the provision made for them the local 
Governments will be asked to arrange forthe despatch of the printed papers 
available. It must be gratefully acknowledged that Press communiqués have 
recently been issued with commendable frequency, and the Bombay Govern- 
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ment has certainly not lagged behind others in this respect. The new 
experiment is to be given atrial for two years: we donot see why such an 
experiment should not succeed, Its success depends upon the kind of inform- 
ation supplied on the one hand, and on the enterprise of the Presson the 
other. One feature of native Indian journalism which has struck Mr. Arthur 
Sawtell is its alleged minimum of information and maximum of opinion. 
We are not sure ifsome of the English papers are not open toa similar 
charge when they deal with matters Indian. Recrimination, however, does 
not cure a defect. In so far as Government can help the Press to modify the 
ratio of information to opinion it will have discharged its duty in a very 
generous spirit by the new experiment.” [The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—“ What- 
ever may be the outcome of the experiment, whe ther the public chooses to be 
satisfied or not with it, there could be no doubt that the Government have done 
a valuable service to the Press as well as to the reading public, and incidentally 
to themselves, by the establishment of the new Press room.| 


13, The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its gratitude to Government for its 
+7. po,  Cesire to afford facilities to the Press to get authentic 
3 go pa sal es official information, but it thinks that the scheme 
ike outlined for the purpose does not go far enough. In 
ee the first place, it deprecates the restriction of the 
privilege to only such newspapers as are recognised by Government, It fears 
that such an invidious distinction between newspapers will stimulate the circula- 
ion of false reports and engender needless suspicions against Government in 
the public mind. It, therefore, suggests that the proposed Press room should 
be thrown open to representatives of all newspapers without distinction. 
In the second place it observes that the usefulness of the Government’s scheme 
will be greatly curtailed by locating only one Press room at the head-quarters of 
the Government of India. It thinks that this arrangement can benefit only 
such newspapers as are prosperous concerns and can afford to send a representae 
tive to Simla. It, therefore, requests the authorities to revive Lord Lytton’s plan 
of supplying official news to newspapers by means of Press communiqués. 
[The Akhbar-i-[sldm observes:—The proposed restriction of the privilege of 
admission to the Press room to a few select newspapers will operate to the 
prejudice of journals which indulge in outspoken and independent criticism of 
Government measures. We should not be surprised if the privilege becomes a 
monopoly of newspapers which curry favour with the authorities. We 
are led to express this fear because in the invitations to the Delhi Darbar the 
choice of Government had fallen, among other newspapers, upon an Urdu daily 
of Bombay which has not more than 25 subscribers, and the very existence of 
which is unknown to the bulk of the Muhammadan community in the city.] 


14, We are very much thankful to Government that they ave going to 
Dnyin Prakésh (85), 4th open a Press room with a view to afford greater 
— (99), facilities to the public press for the publication of 

official uews, which is sometimes of the utmost im- 
portance to the general public. But this concession will largely be availed of by 
Anglo-Indian journalists, who can afford to have their correspondents at Calcutta, 
Simla or wherever the head-quarters of the Imperial Government may happen 
to be. We donot wish that these journalists should not get their money’s return, 
But other newspapers that are not in a position to employ correspondents at 
the seat of the Supreme Government will have to wait till they get information 
from the local Governments. We cannot understand why they should be 
subjected to such a disability. What we would, therefore, suggest is that the 
Government of India should undertake to supply official news to any journal 
that is willing to pay the necessary expenses for communicating the same. 
Thus the delay in waiting for the supply of such news from the local Govern- 
ment will be obviated, The carrying out of our suggestion will perhaps still 
entail some extra expense on Government, but the good that will result therefrom 
will more than make up for the outlay incurred. An additional advantage of 
carrying out the suggestion would be that no newspaper can plead any excuse 


for publishing incomplete or distorted information about the acts and measures 
ef Government. | | 
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15. ‘“ We learn that the first batch. of appointments in Bengal in pur- 
i a ae of Lord Curzon’s mischievous substitution . of 
ger tiation of the princi’ nomination for competition has been gazetted. We 
ple of nomination for that of h :  s P 
competition by the Bengal ave not seen the list, nor is it necessary that it 
Government in making should be seen. It is, of course, out of the question 
ea appointments in the that the persons appointed should be generally known. 
Oiteaal bw th Some of them may be very estimable young men, but 
Gnd Kor. ’ it is the principle that is objected to. It is essentiall 
unsound and retrograde. ‘The Government may thin 
it a pleasant thing to have their means of patronage enlarged, but they are 
incurring a grave responsibility, and are saddling themselves with a burden which 
they are likely to regret.......... We are as much alive as most people to the fact 
that competitive examinations are but imperfect tests, but they are the best that 
human ingenuity the world over has been able to devise; they have been deli- 
berately adopted in all civilised countries as preferable to jobbery and backstairs 
influence, and to reject them now and fall back upon the old corrupt system 
is veritably a libel upon the boasted enlightenment of the Government of India. 
1S eercas By all means let there be a qualified system of nomination, that is, let 
@ moderate proportion of appointments, say, 25 per cent., be bestowed. on nomi- 
nated candidates selected with the greatest care, but the remaining 75 per cent, 
should remain open to public competition. We hope that this question will 
receive adequate attention at the coming session of the National Congress.”’ 


16. Now that the Indian National Congress has been in existence for the 

last twenty years, we should like to know what 

due a bance § of the practical ne has resulted : the country agg 

vast sums of money annually spent upon it. Ow 

sin Gon queer ctt many political rights have we secured 4 the hands of 

our rulers since the Cougress was started ? If we really 

desire to acquire political rights, will not a representation from the Indian 

public serve the purpose quite as well as the National Congress and be more cheap 

besides? We have derived but little good from the Congress, compared with 

the amount of money and labour spent upon it. Nor isthere any possibility of 

our securing any substantial benefit from it in future? Past history does not 

furnish us with a single instance of political rights having been secured by 

such movements as the Congress. If the money spent upon the Congress 

had been employed in starting useful industries, not only would large profits have 

accrued to us, but hundreds of us would have found a means of livelihood. We 

hope our people will now give up the Congress movement, as they are noi likely 
to be benefited by it. 


17. A correspondent writes to the Native Opinion:—* As tho Congress 
session is drawing near, I hope that you will direct 

The Congress and Native the attention of the Congress leaders to the subject of 
Ctates. Native States. Draft resolutions are being prepared 


Ps eo ee and on the breezy heights of Matherdn, I am told, and the 


(28), 30th Oct, present is an opportune moment to induce our leaders 

to take Native States under their wings...... e-ss Politi- 
cians living in British districts are unaware of the wants and grievances of 
Native Chiefs and their subjects.......... The British Government has begun 


to be rather unchivalrous now-a-days. It sits tight upon those who are patient. 
The Governor of Bombay has praised the Maharaja of Kolhapur for his readiness 
to offer his troops for enlistment into the Imperial Service Corps, not minding 
what led the Maharaja to make such an offer. It is but very rarely seen that 
Princes and Chiefs open their purse-strings for good objects, Ifa comparison 
is made it will be found that the subjects of Native States are more heavily 
taxed than British subjects, while the money received from them is spent 
meagrely on their welfare, I don’t want to blame the Princes for this, 
They are educated that way; their tastes are thus moulded intentionally, if 
I may be permitted to say so. Why blame the Princes or the British 
Government? Even our Congress leaders want the Princes to adorn their 
functions, but do not care to do some good to them in return. They want 
money from the State treasuries to supplement their resources, but are unwilling 
to help them directly or indirectly in getting their grievances redressed.” 
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Fe Parsi correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr writes :—The Congress orators take 
elight in reviling the British Government, session after session ; but what about 
the administration of Native States, which is rotten to the core and beside which 
the flaws in British administration pale into insignificance? The object of the 
Hindu leaders of the Congress is to send away the European services across the 
seas, barring half-a-dozen Englishmen in the highest administrative posts, and 
to take the reins of Government into their own hands. If this dream ever 
comes to be realised, the Parsis will have to struggle in vain for even petty 
clerkships in Government service. But my simple-minded co-religionists 
cannot distinguish between friend and foe, and wantonly draw upon themselves 
the displeasure of Government by joining the ranks of the Congress. ]} 


18. “The Muhammadan Educational Conference for the Bombay 
Presidency held its sittings this year at Ahmedabad, 

Establishment of a new and to judge from the published reports it was as usual a 

+ 9 sl eget gay grand success. But the Muhammadans assembled at 
hud. Ahmedabad did not rest content with merely discussing 
Mahrdtta (10), 30th Oct. educational matters. After the work of the Edu- 
cational Conference was over, the Muhammadans sat 

in solemn conclave to discuss political matters and resolved that it was 
inadvisable for the Muhammadans to join the Congress movement, and that they 
should represent their political grievances through a separate agency of their 
own. We wonder how long the Muhammadans will persist in their short-sighted- 
ness. If Indians are at all labouring under political disadvantages, these are 
common beth tothe Hindus and the Muhammadan....... Both communities sail 
in the same boat, and it is to their mutual advantage that they should combine 
their efforts to obtain a redress of the grievances from which they aro suffering. 
Far-sighted Muhammadan leaders like Mr. Justice Budrudin Tyabji have 
often warned the Muhammadan community of the folly of keeping aloof from 
the Congress movement or of taking an openly hostile attitude towards it. 
But it seems that the community is turning a deaf ear to this sage and 
statesmanlike advice and listening to the doubtful wisdom of some intriguing 


people and soi-disant leaders.” 


19. “It is essential for the Congress to know the precise grounds on 
which some of the promoters of the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference advocated at Ahmedabad a 
policy of political aloofness for the Muhammadan com- 
munity. We, however, think it sheer waste of ink and paper to try to refute them 
at great length. Most of them are supremely ridiculous and betray an amazing 
amount of ignorance and lamentable lack of political intelligence and foresight. 
Even where they seem to be plausible, they have nothing to do with the Congress 
movement. <A bare statement of the grounds on which a policy of political 
isolation is recommended will suffice our purpose. We have endeavoured to 
carefully analyse and formulate these grounds. Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, 
President of the Provincial Kducational Conference, advanced the following 
six reasons :—(1) The Congress wants its own representatives in the government 
of the country. What would be the position of the Muhammadans? How 
can we send representatives when we have fewer votes on account of our small 
number? (2) ‘the Congress demands simultaneous Civil Service Examinations 
in India. It would be good for the Congress, but not for us, Only: the 
Bengalis would enter it in a large majority, and we as well as the Europeans 
would be left out. (8) In Bengal all Government servants are Bengalis. 
The Muhammadans are nowhere. The Muhammadans would lose their respect 
and position if the posts in their hands are reduced. The number has much 
decreased after the Mutiny, and on account of this circumstance big Jaghir- 
dars have to knock about Court-gates. (4) If Muhammadans try to enter 
Local Boards, Universities and Legislative Councils, how can they get 
votes? (5) Some demands of the Congress are such that respectable people 
should think twice before making them. The Congress says that thirty 
thousand European soldiers should be reduced. Should such a demand be 
made in the present circumstances? (6) The Congress recommends that. 
there should be liberty to carry weapons. ‘There is great danger of harm 
resulting, if this were allowed. Instead of removing altogether the restric- 
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tion against carrying arms we should demand that its severity should be 
relaxed. In stating the above reasons the speaker only showed that he 
was quite ignorant of what the Congress has demanded. It has never 
asked anything for itself or for Congressmen as such but for all com- 
munities, With the spread of education Muhammadans are asserting their 
position in Government service. The Congress has made the very demand in 
connection with the Arms Act that the Nawab saysshould be made. As regards 
the proposed reduction of the European Army by thirty thousand troops, if he 
had known how this increase came to be made, and how troops stationed in and 
maintained by India are used for all sorts of Imperial purposes out of this country, 
he would have paused before asking Congressmen not to make such a demand, 
The Congress wants the British Government to bear a fair proportion of the 
military expenditure now borne by India. Does the Nawab object to this demand? 
The Muhammadans are anxious for the spread of education amongst them. Does 
the Nawab know how the Government are prevented from voting a large 
educational grant because of the enormous unproductive expenditure incurred for 
military purposes and for carrying on transfrontier expeditions. As regards the 
elective franchise, where the candidates are really capable, Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans vote for them whether they are Hindus or Muhammadans. The 
Madras Presidency is now represented on the Supreme Legislative Council bya 
Muhammadan whose election has met with the approval of the Hindu community. 
ww... Ltisa pity that an intelligent Muhammadan like the Nawab should not be 
able to see that simultaneous Civil Service Examinations would be beneficial 
to all communities from the social, economic and political standpoint, and it 
does not show much wisdom or patriotism to complain that the Benzaligs 
would profit to'a larger extent. Haji Muhammad Moosa, of Aligarh, put for- 
ward the next three grounds—(7) The Congress has done more harm than good. 
Muhammadans have suffered in Local Boards and Municipalities. It is said 
that Muhammadans are uneducated. But in the United Provinces, where they 
are as educated as the other communities, they have no representative on the 
Legislative Council. (8) How many members have we in the Vicerezal 
Council? Because we have no representative in the Allahabad University, 
. Persian is removed from the Examination. (9) We want a political association 
for ourselves, but on a separate platform from the Congress. ‘Tne Congress had 
nothing to do with the fact that the Muhammadans of the United Provinces 
had no representative in the Allahabad University.......... We do not know 
how far Mr. Muhammad Moosa’s facts are correct with reference to Municipal 
elections. ‘I'he number of elective seats in the Supreme and Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils is not a large one. Only the best must be selected in the 
highest interests of the country, and racial claims cannot be entertained in this 
connection.” 


20. ‘The Muhammadan Educational eons held its sittings this year 
ed at Ahmedabad about a fortnight ago. ‘I'hough it 
Ree een vt es calls itself an Kducational Conference in order to 
secure the support of the official class and certain other persons who fight shy 
of political movements, it included in its programme a number of non- 
educational subjects, such as the purdah system, prevention of carly marriages, 
curtailment of expenditure on weddings, &c., and passed a series of resolutions 
thereon. After the Conference had concluded its business, a new National 
Association for Muhammadans was ealled into existence in the very same 
. mandap and marred the effect of the previous gathering. Three speeches were 
made on the occasion, in which the speakers expressed-their views about the 
Congress and its unsuitability for promoting the interests of the Muhammadans, 
[The paper here gives the salient points of these speeches and conclules :—] 
'’he above utterances show vividly the pressing need for the spread of education 
among the Muhammadiuns. Wher the views of even their leaders are so 
narrow and illiberal, we need hardly say how sorely the mass of the community 
stands in need of the liberalising influence of education. We pity rather than 
resent the display of such ignorance on the part of the Muhammadan leaders. 
‘Every patriotic Indian must welcome the day when our Muhammadan brethren 
will realise the necessity of united action on the part of Hindus, Musalmans 
and other communities of India for the political regeneration of the country, — 
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91. “The Committee of the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition have — 

| scored off the Government of Bombay in regard to the 

_The Bombay Government relations between the Congress and the Exhibition, 
and the Industrial Exhibi- ; ' er ; 

hits The Committee had distinctly explained to the Govern- 

Oriental Review (11), ment that the Exhibition was promoted by, and was a 


Qnd Nov.; Native Opini : 
10), Bi ‘ Kovaré (128), part of the work of, the Congress, but that at the 


Ast Nov. same time no supporter or co-operator in the work 


of the Exhibition would be in any way supposed 
to be identified with the Congress politically, and that funds contributed 
for the Exhibition would be in no way diverted to any other purposes. The 
accounts are kept separate and are open to public audit, and any surplus from the 


Exhibition will be appropriated toa future Exhibition, whether promoted by 


the Congress or not. This, surely, is fair enough in all conscience, but the 
altrusim of the Congress management is still more apparent in the fact that 
although they renounce any share in the Exhibition surplus, they accept responsi- 
bility for a possible deficit. In spite of all this the Government thought it neces- 
sary again to impress upon the Exhibition Committee that ‘ assistance could be 
given by Government only on the distinct understanding that it could be no 
way directly or indirectly connected with the National Congress,’ In reply 


toa reiterated representation of the Exhibition Committee the Government 


have passed a Resolution giving an explanation which involves nothing 
more than a distinction without a difference. They have no objection to the 
connection between the Congress and the Exhibition, but they wanted to make 
it abundantly clear that no part of their contribution to the latter should go to 
the support of the former. However, they graciously accept the undertaking 
given by the Committee as providing sufficient security for the restriction 
imposed. So far, therefore, all’s well that ends well.” — Native Opinion 
and the Kesarz write in a somewhat similar strain. ‘lhe latter paper remarks 
that the Bombay Government deserve to be thanked for readily withdrawing 
from a position when it was found to be wrong instead of sticking to it from 
false notions of prestige. | 


22. The reply of the Bombay Government to the Industrial Exhibi- 
i i ie tion Committee is conceived in a sympathetic 
ca: (©); and conciliatory spirit. Government, we are glad to 
note, have practically abandoned almost all the con- 

ditions which they originally wanted to impose upon the Committee and 


‘have testified their full confidence in the Committee by expressing their 


readiness to accept the accounts of the Exhibition fund published by it as 
correct. The remark made by Government in their reply that “the con- 
nection of the Exhibition with the Congress is not a matter with which they 
are concerned any more than would be the connection with the Exhibition 
of any other body which co-operates” should effectually silence interested 
opponents of the Congress, who impute to Government an attitude of hostility 
towards the movement. 


23. ‘The reply given by Lord Lamington’s Government to the memorial 
of the Mahars of the Deccan and Konkan is inevitably 
Reply of the Bombay Gov- disappointing. His Excellency in Council has 
ernment to the memorial yelyctantly come to the conclusion that much practi- 
of the Mahars. A | 
Indian Spectator (6), 5th CAl assistance cannot be rendered to them under 
Nov. present conditions, however abundantly one may 
sympathise with them. The rules of admission to the 
public service and to the educational institutions do not make any distinction 
between Mahars and other natives of India, Special schools have been 
maintained for the Mahars and other backward classes, and the Government 
has perhaps found—though this is not stated in so many words—that the persons 
who have received education generally Obtain suitable employments in the 
public service. Most of the Mahar stydents do not go beyond the primary 
stage, and there may be some difficulty in ascertaining whether they receive 
their due share cf the State patronage. Yet we wish the Government had 
made & specific inquiry and stated the result. Thé Government has found on 
inquiry that there are a few Mahars in the Police Force; mostly in the armed 
branch, and is of opinion that it is not’ practicable at present to increase their 
number materially, the reason being that ‘the objections of the other members 
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of the Police Force to associate with them cannot, in the general interests, 
be disregarded, and caste prejudices render it difficult to place them in authority 
over men of other castes.’ Moreover, says the Government, the duties of 
| the Police bring them into close contact with the people of the country and 

their social life, and where. such duties are already distasteful to the public, 
the feeling of resentment would be often intensified if they were performed 
by Mahar officers, This, as we remarked at the time of noticing the memorial, 
is the chief difficulty which has to be faced in giving a lift to the Mahars. 
But there may be cases where the Mahar officer would not be brought into close 
contact with the social life of the people, and whether the Mahars have derived 
the fullest advantage of such opportunities in the public service is, we presume, 
more than what has been ascertained on inquiry. We, however, recognise that 
employment cannot be considered apart from promotion,” 


24. “The Resolution of the Bombay Government, in reply to the petition 
of the Mahars, besides being an expression of the 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 8rd sympathy of the Government toward the backward 
fonkinde® (0a nr Be ge classes, is a confession of utter impotence to do 
“Akhbiér-i-Souddgar (60), 3rd ®Nything substantial in their interest in the face of the 
Nov. insuperable difficulties which caste and social distinc- 
tions present in this country. Before the forces of 
caste prejudices and class hatred even the Government feels itself helpless, 
and the Resolution will be read with disappointment by those who, on 
public grounds, feel the necessity of taking strong and effective measures for 
the removal of the disabilities and grievances of the backward classes in con- 
sequence of the religious and social prejudices of their own countrymen. It 
would be absurd, however, to blame the Government forit. However manifest 
the injustice, however grievous the wrong, and however demoralizing its conse- 
quences, the Sirkar cannot uproot the evil, and Lord Lamington’s Government 
could by no means be said to have come to an erroneous conclusion when they 
feel themselves forced, ‘though reluctantly,’ to acknowledge that ‘much 
practical assistance cannot be rendered’ to the classes which have been suffer- 
ing under this debasing social bondage ‘ under present conditions.’......... Itis 
the fashion to blame the Government for all wrongs and hardships that the 
people labour under. They are denounced as the stumbling-block in the way 
of the people’s progress, leeches that suck the life-blood of the nation, harpies 
that destroy everything that is fair and good around them, and the source of 
all that is bad and demoralizing in this country. Will Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and his stalwart political friends remember the Mahars’ petition when 
they next appear on a socialist platform in Europe to preach a jehad against 
the British rule ?. One might wonder whether that devoted veteran and those 
who admire his envenomed shafts against the British Government know or can 
realize the effects of the curse which hangs over the country in consequence 
of the people’s own time-hallowed social institutions based on cruelty, wrong 
and injustice, whether they have any idea of its dire consequences on the 
progress, prosperity and enlightenment of Inidia............ It would be 
impossible to have any respect for the intelligence of a people who do . 
not recognise that it is the removal of this terrible curse. which would 
alone raise India, make her united, and render possible her political salvation. 
It is this alone which would usher in the dawn of a brighter and a happier day, 
and not long-winded platform speeches or subscriptions in aid of the Japanese 
war fund. Of course, nothing is so easy as to abuse and revile those from whom 
we differ. But political honesty and public interest alike demand that our 
own weaknesses and shortcomings should be recognised and: remedied before we 
throw stones at others, that we should endeavour to do our part of the work of 
bringing about the country’s regeneration as honestly as we exhort the Govern- 
- ment to do theirs, and above all that we should leave no impediments of our 
own creation in the way of the Sirkar coming to our aid and helping us in the 
path of our national greatness and prosperity.” (‘The Bombay Samdchdr 
' approves of the Government’s reply to the petition of the Mahars and exhorts 
the latter to rely mainly upon self-belp in their efforts to ameliorate their 
condition. The Akhbdr-1-Souddgar also makes similar remarks.) 


ae 
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25. The policy of the British Government is to do away with caste 

Kél (119), 4th Nov. distinctions in India. We do not wish to abolish 
caste distinctions altogether, but when they interfere 

with the public good, it is our duty to throw them overboard and secure the 
country’s weal, Government do not favour caste distinctions, but their reply to 
the petition of the Mahars is not strictly in consonance with this policy. The 
Mahars sought admission into the public service and the public schools and also 
wanted employment in the Police and the army. The difficulties pointed out 
by Government as regards the admission of Mahars to the public schools and 
to their employment in the Police are no doubt reasonable, but Government 
could easily have started special schools for the Mahars. Nay, it is their duty 
to do so. Mere lip sympathy with this class does not, therefore, count for 
much. We do not think there is much difficulty in employing the Mahars in 
the army, whatever may be said about their employment in the civil departments. 
Government have quoted a Resolution which disposes of the prayer of the 
Mahars to obtain employment in the public service; but thenthere is another 
way in which their prayer can be met. They occupy even now a definite position 
in the public service. They are entrusted with certain police and revenue 
duties in all villages, and each village claims at least one Mahar as its servant. 
It is open to Government to improve the position of these humble village officials 
by increasing their remuneration, ‘his remuneration was fixed at a time 
when the value of money was high. But now the same remuneration is 
continued to them, though their duties have become much more vexatious and 
the value of money has fallen considerably. There is still another way in 
which Government can come to the rescue of the Mahars. Nobody can say 
that the Mahars convicted in the Bahuli case have received strict justice. - 
Witnesses on their behalf were not examined, and the true version of the 
affair has not thus been brought before the Court. Again, the Mahar boy 
and the Mahar woman, wounded on the day of the accident, have still the 
pellets in their bodies, it is said, and their wounds have not yet been healed 
up. If this be true, it is no doubt deplorable. Whatever may be said of 
the guilt of the Mahars who have been sent to jail, the Mahar boy and the 
Mahar woman, who have been wounded by the British officers, are at least 
innocent. What has the Government done for them? Did they not deserve 
pity at the hands of the Sirkar? Whether Government helps them in 


time or not, the people at least should take pity upon them and send them 
some help in their distress. | 


26. “The Bengalee has taken up the cudgels on behalf of the Kdl in a 
manner to which most people would say that it behoves 
The Times of Indiaand the the Times of India to make some reply. Our valiant 


- Kal. 


Calcutta contemporary plainly accuses the Bomba 

et sented Routers £12): Ine Thunderer of deliberately misleading its readers ‘ “<d 

publishing garbled translations from which much had 
been omitted. The Bengalee points out that, with reference to the assassination 
of M. Plehve, the Poona paper vigorously denounced the outrage and with equal 
distinctness deprecated the possible introduction of such crimes into this country. 
This is not a solitary case of oversight; the Kdl in its defence gives quite a 
multitude of such instances. We think there cannot possibly be two cpinions as 


to whether the Zimes of India does not owe it asa duty both to itself, to its 


numerous readers and to the Press in India and abroad who have taken its 
translations as genuine, to make some response to the defence which has 
been so vigorously put forward by the Kdi and the Bengalee. We have 
never seen the Ad/ newspaper in our lives, but whatever may be the 
character of its editor, he at least has the courage of his opinions, as wit- 


ness the following which is translated by the Bengalee:—‘It the authorities 


want to send us to jail, we have no objection. We are little better than slaves 
outside the jail, and we cannot possibly be much worse inside it. God, who 


_ dwells in the sanctuary of our heart, will not desert us when we are clapped 


into prison, Therefore, we have not the least objection to exchanging one 


_prison for another, But if it is the wish of Government to send us to jail, 


all that we should like to suggest is that this object should be accomplished as. 
economically as possible. Instead of employing counsel and attorneys in order 


a 
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to procure & conviction, and thereby wasting a huge sum of money which repro- 
sents the hot life-blood of the subjects, let the authorities command us to move 
into new quarters in the public prison, and the command will be unhesitatiagly 
obeyed. To prosecute the Kai in a court of justice would involve a heavy 
expenditure of money, which would suffice to feed a large number of starving 
peasants in India. If instead of wasting this money Government gives us an 
undertaking to appropriate it to the relief of sufferers from famine, we shall 
cheerfully march into Jail whenever commande1 to do so.’ It is, of course, 
quite feasible to ascribe this style of writing toa craving for cheap notoriety 
and cheap martyrdom, but it is more reasonable, we think, to conclude that 
such a writer would be the wrong object for a public prosecution and would be 
best dealt with by amicable argument. Probably the Government are of this 
opinion, and will think him worthy of diplomatic treatment.” 


27. ‘‘ There is a certain class of Anglo-Indians on our side, who are bent 
upon having separate locations for Europeans and 
_ A protest against a sugges- Indians, ‘Tbe bolts which are now and then flying from 
tion made by a correspon- : hae 4 
dent of the Times of Indig them, urging upon the Government the acquisition of 
for separate locations for all desirable sites in Bombay for making them 
Europeans and natives in - Huropean reservations, may be taken as the signs of 
ee es (23), 4th 92 approaching storm, the like of which has never 
and 6th Nov., Eng. cola. burst upon the native denizens of this fair city. 
Hitherto the Saheb-lok’s demand was confined to 
the acquisition of certain unbuilt sites in the town by Government, but now a 
suggestion has been put forward by a correspondent ‘ X.Y.Z.’ in the columns 
of the Times of India that Malabar and Cumballa Hills should be flinched by 
legal processes from the possession of native property-holders and made into 
close preserves for Europeans at Government expense. We should not have 
attached any importance to this suggestion were it not for the fact that the 
course proposed is very nearly the same as the one already adopted by the 
Government at Mahabaleshvar.......... ‘X.Y.Z.’s’ letter indicates that the 
arguments employed in defence of the action of the Government in the 
matter of the Mahdabaleshvar leases could as easily be employed in regard to 
the properties held by natives on Malabar and Cumballa Hills, and there would 
be ample justification, therefore, if those who have an interest in such properties 
as well as those who are opposed to their acquisition on public grounds bestirred 
themselves with a view to dissuade Government from adopting a course 
which would be no less insulting to the whole native community than it 
would be unjust to individual members thereof. On both the grounds 
a strong case could be made out against this mischievous proposal, and 
in spite of what has happened at Mahdabaleshvar we have sufficient faith 
in the Bombay Government to believe that they would,’ if the matter were 
properly represented to them, set their face against a proposal which, when adopt- 
ed, is sure not only to alienate the two races but to expose the motives of the 
Government themselves to unfavourable interpretation.’’ [In its issue of 5th 
November the paper writes :—*‘ If the proposals for separate locations were made 
with a view to free the habitations of .the Kuropean community from 
unhealthy surroundings, it would not have failed to receive due support from 
the natives themselves, But it is only the better and wealthier class of natives 
who reside in the parts of the town that are proposed to be set apart 
for Europeans alone.......... To suggest that the native geatlomen, whe have 
their bungalows on the Malabér and Cumballa Hills, in the Marine Lines, on 
the Esplanade, and the Apollo Bunder, are so filthy in their habits as to consti- 
tute areal menace to the health of the Kuropeans living in their neighbourhood is 
to convey an insult to the native community, which they are bound to resent...... . 
Apart from the argument that such reservations would be undesirable on public 
ounds, there exists another consideration which must needs be taken into account, 
and that is whether the Improvement Trust or any other public body would be 
justitied in setting apart for the exclusive use of any particular class or section 
sites vested in them for the benefit of the whole community. The plot on the 
Colaba foreshore, for instance, has been reclaimed at the expense of the whole 
body of the rate-payers of Bombay. Would the Trust be justified in setting it 
apart for the ro benefit of any particular class or raco? Would Governo- 
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ment be justified in purchasing it out of the public funds, raised from 
and avowedly in the interest of the whole population, for the benefit 
of any particular community ? Wedo not contend that the European com- 
munity have no difficulty whatsoever in obtaining suitable and cheap 
dwellings.......... But they are better placed than the native communities : 
they earn better wages than the natives do in the public service and make 
larger fortunes, on the whole, in private trade. Why should the Government 
come to their aid in providing cheap dwellings for them? As to Government 
officials, if their present fat salaries and allowances—the biggest earned by 
anybody of public servants in the world—are not sufficient to enable them to 
find the place where to lay their heads, their considerate employers, who are 
never known to deny or grudge their white-skinned servants anything that 
could lighten their lot of exiles, are welcome to increase their salaries and 
allowances, Though the step would mean a fresh burden on the over-taxed 
people, it would be a comparatively lesser evil than separate locations for the 
two races. Under no circumstances can the Indians permit their country to 
be made another South Africa, or allow anything to be done that may 
lead to intensify racial jealousies and animosities.”’ | 


28. Commenting on the report of the sea-borne trade of the Presidency, 

the Praja Bandhu observes :—‘* The melancholy fact 

Report of the sea-horne haunts every Indian acquainted with the economic 
of the Bombay Presi- eondition of his country, that while crores of his 
; "ete Bandhu (27), 3th countrymen go to bed without a full meal, it should 
Oct., Eng. cols. 3 be possible to export Indian wheat and rice to foreign 
: lands. Great and many changes must be made before 

this sad fact ceases to exist. It is a problem for every patriotic Indian to 
ponder over and solve,......... It is satisfactory to note that we are making 
steady progress in the production of woven goods. In 1901-1902 the produc- 
tion was 98 million pounds. In 1902-1903 it was 100 million pounds and 
in 1908-1904, 112 million pounds......... « While this expansion of our woven 
goods must give genuine pleasure to all our countrymen, it must be acknow- 
ledged with shame that the educated classes deserve scant credit for the result. 
If they would actively patronize our products, our pace would be accelerated. 
In the matter of spinning yarns our progress is still more satisfactory. 
Imports of yarns of 26’s and upwards continue to show a gratifying decline, 
and are now but 8ths of the production of our local mills. Their ultimate 
extinction is a@ mere question of time........ ees While there is reason for 
satisfaction in the growth of our cotton manufactures, it has to be noted that 
the growth has taken place without the aid of Government and in spite of 
the scandalous excise duty on cotton cloth. This iniquitous exaction yielded 
more than 17 lakhs of rupees last year. In this matter something more than 
mere abuse of the administration is called for. We must boycott the fabrics 
of Lancashire and make the selfish manufacturers there see that their tactics 
are of no avail against united India. Let us shun Manchester goods as we 
shun a snake, Mere talk and abuse avail nothing. By a small sacrifice every 
year we can make our voice heard, and bring the interested parties to reason. 
Punjab has led the way. Bengal is following, and the Deccan is doing what 
it can, Will Gujarat lag behind and incur the shame of doing nothing? ‘The 
whole sea-borne trade of the Presidency is monopolised by the Port of Bombay. 
This port has some natural advantages which will always give it the first place 
among our ports, But its present high place is partly due to the fact that our 
railway freights are unduly high, and that the traffic which ought to go by land 
is forced by the high railway charges into a circuitous sea route vid Bombay. 
The railway companies are owned by British capitalists, and the Government 
is loth to awaken them to a sense of their duty towards the internal trade 
of the country. We invite the attention of our public men to this aspect of our 
economical position. Another cause of the artificial concentration of trade 
in Bombay is the absence of suitable ports for the trade of Gujardt and 
Central and Northern India, It is now high time in the interests of these 
provinces that a nearer port at Dholera, Broach or Cambay should be opened 
and provided with all the facilities that. Bombay commands. Here, too, 
the railway companies interpose an obstacle, We learn that the B. B. & O. I. 
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Railway Company actively obstructs the extension of the Dholka Railway to 
Dholera. We trust the Government will overcome its objections and sanction 
the railway. ‘The report deals with the new customs line created at 
Viramgém and along the land frontier against Kdthiiwir. Tho revenue 
has been about Rs. 6,000 for three months and will not, it is estimated, exceed 
Rs, 25,000 a year, It is doubtful if it will leave any net surplus. Tho vexation 
to the travelling public is very great, as also the opening for petty corruption 
and oppression. for nearly half a century the Writish Government used its 
influence with the Native States to get the abolition of transit duties, but now 
for the sake of a few thousand rupees that Government itself imposes such 
duties, ‘These duties are on a broad view highly objectionable. ‘The people of 
Kathidwar import foreign goods through the Bombay Custom House and thus 
contribute to the Imperial revenues. It is but fair that what little they bring 
back to British territory should be admitted duty-free, even though they may 
not have paid upon it the sea customs at Bombay.” 


29. Wehavereceiveda good many letters on the subject of the threatened 
curtailment of the rights of Kulkarnis, But we 

Alleged intention of Gov- refrained so long from giving our opinion on the 
rags ng oo el na subject because nothing was definitely known as 
Kesari (123), Ist Nov. to the final action Government intend to take in 
the matter. We have, however, changed our mind 

and think it better to discuss the subject before the issue of the Government 
Resolution thereon. The Patel and the Kulkarni are important officials 
in a village and are entrusted with a variety of duties relating to land 
revenue, forest conservancy and other miscellaneous matters. ‘they have 
been discharging these functions for centurics past. There were other 
Vatandars in the village besides the Patel and the Kulkarni, such as barbers, 
potters, &c,, but they have under the British Government almost ceased to 
exist as such. Government have replaced these and other hereditary Vatandars 
like Deshmukhs, Desais, &¢., by paid officials like the Mamlatdar, the Collector 
and others, The Patel and the Kulkarni were, however, retained, because it was 
impossible to: find men willing to perform their varied dutics on meagre 
remuneration. The Kulkarni is expected to supply information to Govern- 
ment on a thousand and one subjects and has, on the whole, been found 
to be a very useful servant of the State. It is most unfortunate that Gov- 
ernment should think of dispensing with his services and employing a 
paid Talati to do his work. ‘There is a certain magic in the word “ Vatan,”’ 
and although the importance of vatans has very much diminished under the 
British raj, there are people who will fight for their vatan rights regardless 
of all outlay. We also hold that a hereditary vatan is much more important 
than ordinary service under Government, and the secret of the Kulkarni’s readi- 
ness to discharge his heavy miscellaneous duties lies in the fact that he looks 
upon his vatan as far superior to ordinary service under Government. Now it 
may be contended by some that if the institution of Vatandars were once 
done away with, the officers of Government would be saved a good deal of 
bother re vatan proceedings and the administration of vatan laws, &c., and the 
administration would also in a sense be simplified. But we think this is a great 
mistake, The result of abolishing such institutions as vatans, inams and jaghirs 
would be to convert the entire population into cultivators and serfs, There would 
then be only two classes left in the country, viz., Government officials and the 
tillers of the soil. It is never desirable in any country that the people should not 
have any interest in the administration beyond the ties of Government service. 
Even the British Government is aware of this and has hit upon the device of con- 
ferring the right of local self-government on the people of certain towns and dis- 
tricts. It is, therefore,a mistake to replace hereditary village officers like Kulkarnis 
by paid Talatis. Government can, of course, introduce the change if they choose, 
because they wield absolute power, but then it would not be at all beneficial to 
them. It deserves, therefore, all the more to be deprecated. England has not 
conquered India with the object of destroying all hereditary rights in this coun- 
try, nor do the Proclamation of 1858 and other similar proclamations issued from 
time to time in any way lend colour to such an idea. It would, therefore, be 
unstatesmanlike in the highest degree to deprive the Kulkarnis of their 
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hereditary rights, although such a course might simplify to some extent the 
work of some Revenue officers, and we have every hope that Government would 
never be guilty of taking such an unreasonable step. It may be said that 
the Kulkarni is not sufficiently educated and cannot do the work expected 
of him. We reply that theduties of a Kulkarni must first be fixed. ‘There is 
some limit to the burden a donkey’s back can bear, however patient that animal 
may be. The metaphor may seem vulgar to some but is quite appropriate. 
To-day it is the survey authorities who want the Kulkarni to be well versed in — 
survey work. ‘T'o-morrow the authorities of the Forest Department may require 
him to be an expert in botany, and so forth. It is foolish to expect a low 
paid servant of the State to be versed in a number of technical subjecis. If 
Government want tie Kulkarni to be better educated, let. them increase his 
remuneration and let them open schools for his instruction. It is certainly 
unjust and impolitic to deprive him of his hereditary rights and to entrust 
the work done by him at present to a paid Talati. In some cases Government 
have asked certain Kulkarnis to accept a round sum once for all in consi- 
deration of their annual income. We exhort these people to act in concert 
and not to commit themselves in writing in any way. [Elsewhere a correspon- 
dent of the paper cites the purport of a number of Government Resolutions 
re the scale of remuneration to be allowed to Kulkarnis, and says that as Govern- 
ment have in the past shown practical sympathy with the class, it would be 
impolitic and illiberal on their part now to throw them overboard and to employ 
paid Talatis in their place. | 


30. ‘ We are delighted to notice that the agriculturists of Gujardt have 
‘aii siiiaii a ed shown their sincere appreciation and heart-felt gratitude 
tesaiia’ tae Casa by Of the disinterested and most valuable services rendered 
certain agriculturists of to them by our distinguished citizen, the Honourable 
Gujardt. Mr. Gokuldas Parekh, by presenting him yesterday 
"ecg tk a C4. oth with an address. This document so vastly differs from 
Samichir (62), let Nov, 80ores of others which are frequently manufactured, 
and are interspersed with fulsome flattery and honeyed 
conventionalities, that we go out of our way to refer to some of its contents, ‘The 
simple agriculturists of Gujar4t have inthe simplicity and sincerity of their 
hearts paid Mr. Parekh a compliment which is really deserved. They speak the 
language of unadorned truth when they say that his disinterested and indefatig- 
able efforts on their behalf have won for him ‘a place in the affections 
and esteem ’ of the inhabitants of Gujarat, of which he may be ‘justly proud.’ 
Next the rayats recount the circumstances under which Mr. Gokuldas ‘ entered 
the lists as the champion of the cultivators of Gujarat.’ The circumstances 
‘are now a matter of history,’ and we need not reiterate them. But we cannot 
refrain from quoting the expression of the feelings with which they regard the 
rigid, nay harsh and tyrannical, system of land revenue collection in Gujarat. 
‘Dire distress was prevailing in the once fairest parts of the province; 
absence of adequate provision for the protection of the poor rayats, who through 
no fault of their own had been reduced to the most acute starvation and 
destitution, was freely acknowledged on all hands; and a cast-iron system of land 
revenue collection, worked by an unsympathetic army of underlings, was known 
to be adding to the woes of existence already rendered unbearable by nature, 
.--- Lhe rayats, as friendless and forlorn as they were starving and penniless, 
were labouring under despair which could be better imagined than described.’ 
It was at such a juncture that Mr, Gokuldas ‘ entered the field and undertook to 
enlighten a mistaken but none the less just and humane Government on the 
actual position of alfairs, and to bring to its notice the doings of its petty 
Officials whose operations were intensifying our misery and sufferings.’ Here 
are the true sentiments of the Gujarat rayats towards the underlings of the 
land Revenue Department, whom,.in spite of the evidence recorded 
before Mr. Maconochie, the Government, or rather Sir James Monteath, 
himself misguided and misled, vainly endeavoured to whitewash. What 
is the value of that whitewash after such a genuine expression of opinion by the 
rayats themselves?” (‘The Bombay Samdchdr makes somewhat similar remarks, 
and publishes the full text of the address presented to Mr, Parekh at Olpdd.] 
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31, <A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—In the khoti vil- 
lages in the Ratnagiri and Koldba districts it is 
A khoti grievance in the customary to take a kabulayat from the khot or 
—— District = khots in the month of October or November to ensure 
nydn Prakdsh (25), 80th th t of 
Oct. e proper payment of the assessment on the village. 
If, on account of any differences among the khoti 
sharers, no kabulayat can be obtained, Government place the village under 
attachment and recover the assessment through their officers. When the khots 
express their willingness to take back the management of the village after giving 
a kabulayat, Government restore the village to them after adjusting the accounts 
for the period during which the village may have been under Government 
management. The profits, if any, after deducting expenses are also to be made 
over to the khot. This is along-established custom, But during the last five or 
six years Government restore the villages, but not the profits to the khots. A 
civil suit has been brought by the Amdoshi khot against Government with a 
view to vindicate certain rignts of khots said to have been violated by Govern- 
ment, but has not yet been decided. I hope the information I give below 
will induce some non-official Membcr of tae Bombay Legislative Council to 
interpellate Government on the subject. I ama khoti-sharer in the villages 
of Mouje Sonsade and Ghotval. These villages were under Government mana- 
gement in the year 1903, but recently I gave a kabulayat and also paid the 
japti expenses and thus obtained the management of the villages, I applied 
to the Collector for the khot’s profits during tho period of attachment, 
but received a reply that the said profits could not be paid to me pending 
the disposal of the suit brought by the Amdoshi khot against Government, 
I do not know whether Government have passed a new law providing that not 
only the expenses of attachment should be recovered from the khot when a khoti 
village is restored to him, but the khot’s profits during the period of 
attachment should also be withheld fromhim. ‘The Collector does not even seer 
to have read my application carefully. I have distinctly stated therein that 
I have already paid the expenses of attachment, and that the profits should be 
paid to me, but the Collector thinks my prayer to be for the payment of 
profits after deducting the expenses of attachment. I fail to see what 
connection my case has with the suit brought against Government by the 
Amdoshi khot. ‘To withhold my profits on the above plea is unbecoming on 
the part of a just Government and its officers. 


32, ‘The Bahuli case in which some innocent Mahars who tried to do 
their duty by taking the two military officers to the 
bg Fane Canes Ga. chavdi were convicted and sentenced to long terms of 
ahrdtta (10), 30th Oct. : : . | 
rigorous imprisonment ought not to be forgotten and 
allowed to rest where it is. The way in which the inquiry was conducted 
before the District Magistrate was nothing short of scandalous. Counsel for 
the accused was not allowed to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution 
on the pretext of his having come to Court a little late. The way in 
which the trial was hurried through lends colour to the supposition that the 
Magistrate was in unseemly haste to have the accused convicted. Witnesses 
for the defence were not forthcoming. But we understand that many subtle 
influences were at work which prevented many of the simple-minded villagers 
from coming forward to give evidence on behalf of the Mahars. We understand 
that many public-spirited gentlemen are willing to raise a small fund to take 
the case in appeal to the District Court. It is certainly a case worth fighting 
out. And if some eminent High Court pleader is engaged to argue the appeal, 
and prévails upon the Sessions Judge to take additional evidence on behalf of 
the accused, we are quite sure that the present hasty conviction of the 
Mahars will be set aside. If the conviction is allowed to stand, it will have 
a great demoralising effect on all villagers, who will not henceforward dare to 
oppose the murderous pranks of military officers and soldiers, who, in their tura, 
will be encouraged to commit deeds of yet greater violence when they sce that 
village people meekly put up with their mischievous pranks and gambols. We 
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do not see why the two officers should not be proceeded against in a Criminal 
Court for causing grievous hurt tothe Mahar boy by doing a rash and negli- 
gent act.” 


83. .The Police have created quite a panic in several towns of Gujardt 

ice iii ie by arresting persons found in possession of counterfeit 
jarét ad télien keke Ce The counterfeit rupee so closely resembles 
possession of counterfeit the genuine coin that many honest and respectable 
rupecs. tradesmen pass it on to their customers in the 
Gujarati (19), 30th Oct; @ourse of their daily transactions without any sinister 
—" amshed (32), Std motive, To haul up tradesmen who accidentally 
come in possession of the false coin before a court 

of law is nothing short of zoolwm. It is difficult to distinguish between the 
two coins as both contain the same deficient quantity of silver and in consequence 
ring alike and are of the same weight. In these circumstances it is incumbent 
upon Government to issue orders to the Police not to create a panic among the 
people by such high-handed arrests, Instead of prosecuting innocent tradesmen, 
the Police should strike at the root of the mischief and direct its activity 
at detecting and bringing to book the culprits who manufacture and give 
currency to the false coins. |The Bulsdr correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
complains that the Police of that town are still making raids. upon tradesmen’s 
shops for the detection of counterfeit coins, and that the people are subjected 
to considerable inconvenience and hardship in consequence of thess proceedings. | 


34. Some four months ago a number of dacoities were committed at 
il Nipdni and Goregaon in the Chikodi Taluka (Belgaum 
Alleged irregularity and istrict), and the Police, suspecting some Kaikadis to 
negligence of the Belgaum . d : 
Police in dealing with some be implicated in them, put them under arrest and 
accused persons belonging to placed them under confinement for a considerable 
a wild tribe. number of days. The prisoners sent word to their 
Chikitsak (108), 2nd Nov. female relations to engage a pleader to defend 
: them, but the Police in the meanwhile arrested the women also, The 
Kaikadis, on coming to know of this, sent for a well-known pleader 
through the Jail authorities and engaged his services in their defence. The 
case was to be tried before the First Class Sub-Divisional Magistrate at 
Gotur. The pleader protested against the case being tried while the Magistrate 
was on tour, but this protest went unheeded and the nine accused were sent in 
charge of a party of five armed Police. The accused belonged to a wild tribe, and 
it was risky to send them in charge of only five armed men and, as was to be ex- 
pected, they escaped from custody when an opportunity offered itself. The Police 
fired upon the runaways, hitting one mortally and seriously wounding another. 
Three others were slightly injured and fell into the hands of the Police. Anold 
man made no serious attempt to escape, but the three remaining men are still at 
large, as the Police failed to secure them. Now we wish to know why these 
men were kept as under-trial prisoners unduly long and why and by whom obsta- 
cles were thrown in the way of their making tveir defence? Why, again, were 
their female relations arrested and deported to places like Bombay and Madras ? 
The sister of one of the accused was, it is said, kept by the Police with them 
for several days and is now reported to be at large. When the accused were 
first arrested, a party of ten had escorted them to Belgaum, and we wish to know 
why the escort was reduced by one-half when they were sent for their trial. 
All these points require to be cleared up. . 


35. Itis disgraceful that no trace should have yet beon found of the 

_ dacoits who lately raided a shed oceupied by one Mr, 

stants on a dacoity Kotbagi and situated within a short distance of Bel- 
in the vicinity of tS) ; 

Belgaum and a saggestion to gaum. Though Mr. Kotbagi lost nothing very valu- 

the Collector in the matter. able, yet considering the serious injuries sustained by 

as tigoun Samachér (102), gome members of his houschold, it is necessary that 

alin the offenders should be brought to justice. We are 

. deeply grateful to the Collector for having kindly permitted the occupants of 
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the sheds to carry arms with them for their safety since the dccurrenee of the 
above dacoity. We think that the offence will be brought to light if the 
Collector is pleased to depute a party of the British Police to co-operate with 
the Police of the Kurandwéd State in tracing the dacoits. 


36. “To avoid any poe gece of ayo we allowed the publication of 
the letter signed by ‘ Hindu’ in our last issue (vide para- 
scotty err he graph No. 32 of the last Weekly Report). But we 
itism made against Mr. Bea- . emphatically deny the truth of the allegations con- 
man, Judicial Commissioner, tained therein. So far from its being true that Mr. 
a 13 (12), 998h Oct Beaman refused grace to the two candidates for the 
ee ee, ee Pleaders’ Examination because they: were Hindus, he 
has, we learn, actually made a recommendation in their favour. The other 
insinuation regarding a wrong decision is equally baseless, We challenge our. 
correspondent to cite the case or the facts. In fact our correspondent himself 
at first shows hesitation in accepting the gossip retailed to him, but then veers 
round and supports the calumny by relying upon the first instance, which 
also, as above stated, is a pure figment—a sort of begging the question which 
makes the hollowness of the accusation transparent. It is grotesquely absurd 
and impossible to believe that any Chief Judge, and especially a Chief Judge 
ot the reputation and antecedents of Mr. Beaman, would allow himself to be 
swayed in the administration of justice by any unworthy considerations. The 
public have had enough experience of him in the Tilak trial, in the recent 
arbitration case and several other cases, and also from his public life and 
writings extending over a quarter of a century, to thoroughly reject our 
correspondent’s malicious suggestion.”’ 


37. “A correspondent sends us a long account of boycotting which 
certain Muhammadan gentlemen at Nasarpur have 

Alleged official persecution been subjected to on account of their connection with 
Psat — at the Jocal Anjuman, which was organized there for the 
Al-Hag (49), 22nd Oct, Protection of Muhammadan interests. As a punish- 
Eng. cols, ment the Muhammadans aforesaid have been mulected 
in heavy income-tax assessment. Without further 
preface we may at once put down here the bare but eloquent facts supplied by 
our correspondent :—(1) Pir Mian Khudadino Shah, President of the Anjuman, 
who had been paying Ks. 20 a year on the income derived from his disciples, is 
this year assessed to pay Ks. 80 all atonce. His income from the Murids could 
not possibly have increased so much in one year; on the contrary, the Pirs are 
getting less and less day by day as their disciples are getting poorer and poorer, 
(2) Pir Mian Jurial Shah, who also depends upon the sifts of the Murids, is 
assessed to pay Rs. 56 instead of Rs, 20 he has previously paid. (3) Haji Rahim- 
dino Memon is in bad circumstances, being a debtor to Thanoo, Hindu, He 
appealed against the assessment of Rs. 28 he had been paying. Instead of a 
reduction in the amount it was increased to Rs, 35. (4) Akhund Syadullah 
was paying Rs. 70, but is now assessed to pay Rs. 210. (5) Allahdino Memon 
had been paying Rs. 20 which he could not really afford, as last year his camel 
had to be sold in payment of the income-tax and he had been told by the 
Mukhtyarkar that this year he would not be taxed. He has, however, been 
again assessed to pay the same amount. Contrast with this the undue favours 
shown to certain Hindu traders—(1) Thanoo, Hindu, who has lent Rs. 4,000 
to Haji Rahimdino and Muhammad Hashim and gets Rs. 60 a month as 
interest from them alone and has, of course, other sources of income, pays 
nothing. (2) Jeram Jial’s business has grown, but his income-tax has been 
reduced. (3) Ratumal Ayomal is the biggest trader at Nasarpur. Most 
of the town and mofussi! Muhammadans are indebted to him. He gets 
Rs. 690—800 a month as interest, has firms in Talhar and Nara Divisions, yet 
pays a very small tax. (4) ‘l'olo walad Tirith carries on good business, He 
used to pay the income-tax, but now, asa reward for services rendered to certain 
big-wigs, he has been exempted. (5) Mukhi Basarmal carries on trade, has a 
‘garden and a zamindari. He earns a good deai, but pays no income-tax. He 
helps in rasai. (6) Versi, Hindu, nephew of above-mentioned Thanoo. Half 
the town owe him money and pay heavy interest. He must be earning 
‘Rs. 3,000 or more a year but is not taxed at all. (7) Haru walad Pahloo has a 
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thriving shop, which must be bringing him a good income, but he pays very little. 
We need hardly add anything to the above facts. Mr. Brendon as well as Mr. 
Moysey will doubtless make a searching enquiry. This persecution is possible 
because one section has gained undue ascendancy in the public service. We 
are lost in astonishment at the doings of the Hindu officials,” ) 


38, The Sind Vartamdn complains that the friends and relations of - 
fc . ti patients, who die in the Civil Hospital at Kar4chi, are 
ag i piss of drag Subjected to much inconvenience and vexation in 
y in the removal of de . ee ee 
bodies from the Civil Hospi- getting permissionfrom the Hospital authorities to 
tal, Kardéchi. _ : remove the bodies of the deceased. It says that 
Sind Vartaman (87), 28tk owing to the carelessness of the Civil Surgeon, dead 
— bodies in the Hospital are detained for an unduly long 


time, even when no post-mortem is to be held. It adds that the Civil Surgeon 


is generally indifferent about redressing public grievances, but that in this 
particular matter it is possible that deaths occurring in the Hospital are not 
promptly reported to him. It requests the authorities concerned to look into 
the matter and do the needful. 


39. ‘If our information is correct, immoral traffic in girls is not yet 


Alleged immoral traffic in thing of the past, as one would expect under the 


girls in Sind. British raj. It reflects great discredit upon the 
Prabhat (50), 22nd Oct., Police that any person should be able to carry on 
Eng. cols. such traffic unchecked. We aretold that if the Police 


were to make a raid upon brothels they would find many girls there who have 
been sold and bought, and it would not be difficult to bring the culprits to book. 
How have the girls come to be in their possession? This one simple question 
will confound and convict them. We trust that the authorities will not fail to 
take prompt and energetic action in this matter.” 


Education, 


40. * We have received a _ of the rules and regulations of the 
co _ Association for the Advancement of Scientific and 
Pres = aie Magee Industrial Education of Indians, which was establish- 
Industrial Education of ed in March last by some of the prominent citizens 
a “an : and Zamindars of Bengal. The Association proposes 
90 ge Social Hejormer (>), to raise every year a sum of one lakh of rupees, 
exclusive of the charges of collection, of which 
amounts in vagying proportions are to be allotted for the provision of scholar- 
ships to enable properly qualified students to visit Europe, America or Japan 
for studying the Arts and Industries of these countries; for advances, when 
necessary, to properly qualified Indian experts, returning home from foreign 
countries, to enable them to start industries or impart instruction in them; for 
scholarships to enable distinguished graduates of the University to prosecute their 
studies in science in Europe or in America ; for equipping a Central Laboratory 
for the use of students attending the Calcutta Colleges, particularly the private 
Colleges....... The Association is under a governing body which represents the 
whole country (Bengal). From the list of scholarships it will be found that a 
very large number of our noblemen have come forward to help the good 
cause, and it is expected every one of our great noblemen will grant a scholar. 
ship to the Association io a short time. Scholarships have béen obtained, 
and young men will be sent to foreign countries for instruction this year....... 
It is hoped the country will rise to a sense of its responsibility and subscribe 
largely for this and other objects of this Association.”’ 


|* 41, Mr, Lalshankar Umiashankar writes to the Gujardti Punch :— 
RET NETS “My attention has been called to an article in 
of text-books on Christianity YOUF issue of October 23rd in which you ask me and 
in tke Government Middle Others to take up the question of the alleged attempt to 
School, Ahmedabad, introduce Christian doctrines in the Ahmedabad Gov- 
Gujarats Punch (21), 30th ernment Middle School. On inquiry I find that 
Oph, Bag oo. the book (the Primer) was introduced about three 
weeks ago on a misunderstanding, without the formal sanction of the Edu- 
cational Inspector. Its use was immediately discontinued on the matter being 
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brought to his notice before the appearance of the article in your issue of the 
23rd instant. It will thus be seen that there is no cause for any alarm.” 
[The Editor writes in a footnote to the above letter :—“ Mr. Lalshankar is 
perhaps not aware that our protests began on the 16th instant, and the use 
of the book was not discontinued until after the appearance of our second 
article on the same subject in our issue of 23rd instant.’ In the course of 
an editorial note on the subject the paper observes :—‘*‘ We must commend the 
anxiety with which the shrewd Educational Inspector of the Northern 
Division, Mr. Lory, inquired into the matter, with the result that the use 
of the Christian series was ordered to be discontinued in the Government 
Middle School, The immediate cause of annoyance and anxiety is thus 
removed, but we trust we shall have no occasion in the near future to enter 
again on a very unpleasant controversy with the authorities on such apparent 
trifles which are fraught with far-reaching consequences. We have full 
confidence in the Honourable Mr. Giles, Director of Public Instruction, who 
is reputed to be true to his word and of whom such sensational circulars 
or innovations are the least expected. ‘These remarks, it must be candidly 
stated, are necessitated by the policy of the Imperialistic officials at the 
helm of the Indian Government. We have received a large number o! letters 
on the subject and one of our correspondents thinks that the introduction 
of the primer was only a thin end of the wedge, which, had it not been 
objected to in time by the Press, would have led to the compulsory introduction 
of Christianity as part of the school and College curriculum. Any further 
discussion on the question would, we are afraid, be purcly academic, for ‘ All’s 
well that ends well ’.’’] 


Municipalities. 


42, “The three years’ extension of service granted to him as Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay is not so much a compli- 
Extension of office of Mr. ment to Mr. Harvey as a favour to the First City 
Maney, se Commis- of India. Bombay has been exceptionally well served 
eS (23), 30th by him till now, and there is no class or community 
Oct., Eng. cols. which could have wished for a more capable or ener- 
getic officer for the successful Municipal administra- 
tion of the city than he. We could have ill-afforded to part with him at the 
present juncture, and it must be the wish of the rate-payers, no less than of 
their representatives, that Mr. Harvey may continue in his post till the great 
works the Corporation has undertaken have heen successfully executed.” 


43, When Lord Northcote visited Surat in February 1903 he found the 
health camps to be in a miserable and unsafe condi- 

The Bombay Government tion, and after consulting Mr. Sladen, then Collector of 
and the Surat Masteperer: Surat, His Lordship ordered a grant of Rs. 6,000 for 
BG 5 yaig Samdchér (64), covering the sheds with corrugated iron sheets. 
Nobody imagined at the time that such a paltry 
sum was given by Government as a loan, otherwise the Munici- 
pality would have thought twice before accepting it and would certainly 
not have spent it in the direction desired by the Governor. Even Mr. Sladen, 
it seems, was under the impression that the sum was not advanced by way 
of a loan, otherwise he would not have moved the local Government to 
regard it as a grant in connection with plague charges after getting the 
necessary sanction from the Supreme Government. The sanction, however, 
was not granted by the Government of India, and the Municipality has been 
ordered to pay up the amount immediately. It is said that Government before 
issuing orders on the subject had looked into the financial condition of the 
Municipality. Ifso, we cannot help saying that they are ignorant of the true 
state of the Municipal finances, ‘The plague has wrought much havoo in 
Surat and has not yet altogether disappeared from the city. ‘lhe present 
juncture is, therefore, particularly inopportune for the enforcement of the 
Government’s demand. If Government had not filched this sum from the 
Municipality, the latter could have spent it with advantage in undertaking 
measures for the suppression of plague and the general sanitary improvement 


of the city.’ 
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44, A contributor writes to the Deshi Mitra:—The Surat Municipality 
Pisce sities tx Waki is ett ro vary tans Pc ae by ye 1 ~— 
af pr rete ' which it puts forward to suppress plague at a time 
aieeeinwr teen dined when it is dying a natural death.. ‘The Municipality 
has ordered about a hundred flower-pots for the temporary hospital, but the 
hospital is now almost empty and we do not see the need of incurring such a 
large expense for the sake of a handful of patients who are being treated there. 
Similarly ten water-pumps have been specially ordered for the disinfection of 
houses where plague cases may have occurred, but where is the use of washing 
houses with the disinfecting fluid only from the outside as the authorities are at 
present doing? Apparently the object of the local authorities in employing 
alarge staff for carrying out plague measures is simply to deceive the Govern- 
ment, ‘They must be knowing in their heart of hearts that it is a mere waste of 
money to engage a plague doctor on a salary of Rs. 150 per mensem and to 
undertake other costly measures for the suppression of plague. It would be better 
if the money thus frittered away were devoted to the improvement of the 
general sanitation of the town which has hitherto been woefully neglected. 
As the Municipality evinces stolid indifference in this matter, it would be 
wellif the authorities took the Municipal administration into their own hands 
for a period of, say, five years. 


45. Inan “Open Letter’? No. 1 to Mr. Hudson, Collector of Kaira, the 
niteiatec ak Kdntha Gazette writes:—You have acquired 
Hadson, Collector of Kaira,re 98 head of this district a reputation for administrative 
the alleged mismanagement of capacity, independent judgment, keen sense of jus- 
the Umreth. Municipality. tice and zeal for the public good, and it is, therefore, 
Maht Kantha Gazette (76), +o be hoped that you will carefully attend to the 
sees complaints which it 1s proposed to ventilate in these 
columns from time to time and apply remedies with a view to put an 
end to the sufferings of the people. Somehow or other all Government officials 
are greatly prejudiced against the people of Umreth. The people themselves 
are divided into factions and lack the public spirit and courage to expose 
the high-handed doings of officials. In this letter it is proposed to call 
your attention to the administration of the Umreth Municipality. In the first 
place Municipal government has been introduced in Umreth without the consent 
of the people. The latter are notoriously poor, and the recent visitations of 
famine have quite undermined their vitality. ‘They find the burden of Municipal 
taxation quite intolerable, and they cannot afford the luxury of a Municipality 
which does them no good. ‘To make matters worse Government have not seen 
their way to introducing the elective principle in the constitution of the Munici- 
pality. The nominated members always cry jo-hovkum to the wishes of the 
President and thus everything is done at the sweet wiil of the officials, If this . 
is not the case, how is it that the Municipality has not yet inaugurated a 
single measure of public usefulness, although it has been in existence these last 
fifteen years and has drawn during this period not less than 14 lakh of rupees 
from the pockets of the rate-payers. ‘lhe people are groaning under a heavy 
load of taxation, but the taxes are all swallowed up in the establishment expenses, 
and it seems as if the Municipality has been brought into being only for the 
sake of providing its employés with the means of subsistence, The annual 
income of the Municipality is nearly Ks. 12,000, yet there is not a single pucca 
built road in the town, the road to the station heing in bad repair and full ‘of 
depressions. ‘I'he streets of the town have not been cleared of hedges, are full 
of filth and refuse, and are badly lighted at night. Scarcity of drinking water is 
keenly felt in the town, but nothing has yet been done to fill the tank by 
pumping out water from the wells. If there had been elected members on the 
Municipal Board these crying needs of the people would have been looked to 
long ago. ‘The people are quite in the dark as to how the Municipal revenues 
are disbursed, and consequently unfavourable rumours against the Municipality 
easily get abroad. ‘Che authorities should publish an annual statement of the 
Municipal revenue and expenditure and distribute copies of it gratis among 
the people. Unless this is done the Municipal officials will continue to lord it 
over the rate-payers, out of whose pockets they draw their fat salaries, 
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46. The list of Councillors nominated by Government to serve on the Shold- 
pur Municipal Board has been published after nearly 
Comments on the Govern- two months from the date of the Municipal elections, 


ment nominations to the ° ; 
Shcliear and Biel Manic. We fail to see any reason for this delay, and the 


pal Boards. nominations, too, are unsatisfactory. We know that 
Kalpataru and Anand the choice of official nominees depends solely on the 
Vritta (120), 20th Oct. discretion of Government, but this does not mean - 


that the authorities are to nominate any men they 
like at their sweet will. ‘The defects of popular elections must be remedied by 
official nominations, and care must be taken to ensure the representation of all 
interests, Judged by these tests, the list is full of surprises. In the first place 
the names of Rao Saheb Varad and Mr. Kirloskar have been omitted. It would 
be dificult to name a more popular, tactful and eligible gentleman than Rao 
Saheb Varad, and he had been nominated by Government for a number of years 
in the past. His name, it is surmised, has been omitted because he seeks the 
good of the people. Mr. Kirloskar was President of the Municipality for 
several years, but he has been given the go-by this time, presumably 


_ because he is not well versed in the arts of flattery and sycophancy. 


Perhaps it may be contended that it.is not expedient to nominate 
the same set of persons over and over again. But this plea cannot stand. 
The list also contains names of persons who could never have secured the 
approbation of the public. In the case of the Barsi Municipality, Government 
think it desirable to nominate as many as four representatives of the Railway 
Company on the Barsi Municipal Board. Now, there are three mills in Sholi- 
pur, and it is noteworthy that there is not a single representative of the mill- 
owning interest on the Municipal Board. Rao Saheb Varad would have been 
a fit representative of this interest. ‘he honour of being a Municipal 
Councillor is not very tempting, though there may be some who look 
upon it asa Jaghir. ‘These persons have received it as a parting favour from 
Mr. Maconochie, and they will enjoy the honour for the next three years, 
We wish them every joy of it. |Elsewhere the paper makes similar remarks 
about the nominated members of the Barsi Municipality and observes :—AlIl the 
four non-official members belong to the Barsi iiailway. Although there had been 
a loud outcry against one of them, Mr. Puranic, and although he is believed to 
be at the root of the muddle in the Barsi Municipality, he has again been nomi- 
nated. Why should Government pretend to nominate representatives of non- | 
official opinion, when as a matter of fact they nominate only men connected 
with the Barsi Light Railway ? This shows what regard Government have for 
public opinion. The result of the Pandharpur elections is still unknown, 
These are all the legacies of Mr. Maconochie’s regime. We do not know when 
we shall hear the last of them.,] 


47. “The position of Mr. Cadell as President of the Sukkur Municipality is 

a somewhat delicate one, and he should certainly exer- 

Adverse comments on Mr. cise better tact and judgment than he has of late been 
agen 8 treatment of the showing. It won’t do in these days of growing self- 
Aedaeclel’ Jeateel (4), Tespect among natives to treat even the mild and sub- 
2nd Nov., Eng. cols. missive Municipal Councillors of Sukkur in an autocra- 
tic, arbitrary fashion. Ata recent general meeting a 

letter was read from the Commissioner in Sind refusing permission to raise the 
salary of the new Overseer from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. Now there was nothing sur- 
prising or extraordinary in this refusal, but the Commissioner in Sind, nof satisfied 
with confining himself to the question before him, went on to adda gratuitous 
rider to the effect that he entertained no doubts as to the desirability of retaining 
the services of Mr, Skilling, as Secretary and /ingineer, despite his lack of 
engineering tratning. The significance of this remark will be apparent when it 
is remembered that the appointment of an Overseer on Rs. 150 as proposed by 
the Municipality becomes necessary simply because the Engineer has no 
knowledge of engineering. Naturally the Municipal Councillors must have 
expressed dissatisfaction—which, however, does not appear on record—at having 
to burden the Municipality by maintaining a white elephant in the shape of 4 
so-called Engineer, and in view of this,it seems pretty clear that Mr. Cadell 
unaccountably solicitous about Mr, Skilling’s livelihood rather than for the 
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welfare of the Municipality, wrote demi-officially to the Commissioner in 
defence of his protegé’s retention and the Commissioner in Sind readily swallowed. 
the bait. That Mr. Cadell wrote to that effect is our own inference—a neces- 
sary inference, it seems to us. There is otherwise nothing on record to show 
how the Commissioner’s remark came to be written, and the Municipal Council- 
lors were naturally curious to know how it all came about. It was rather 


awkward for the President to make an avowal, so he brusquely replied some- 
what to the effect that they had better go and ask the Commissioner! ”’ 


48, “It is inexplicable to us how in the face of its unsatisfactory 
financial position the local Municipality is going 
Alleged extravagance of to undertake additional burdens in the shape of 
the Karachi Municipality. promotions to some of its officers. On financial 
Karachi Ohronicle (8), see co es 
30th Oct. grounds alone the step is imprudent and impolitic. 
Besides, the pay of the Health Officer, which it is. 
proposed to raise from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700, is already sufficiently liberal, and 
considering the duties which the Health Officer has to perform at Karachi, 
an increase thereto is undesirable............. Again, we must protest against 
Mr. Damanmal’s personal allowance of. Rs. 50 per mensem. Mr. Damanmal, 
it will be rememberd, was only drawing Rs. 120 when his services were lent 
to the Municipality, and the increase of his pay by about Rs. 130 or more is 
arare phenomenon. Whatever services he may have rendered—and these, 
we are afraid, are not much known—we consider that an extension of one 
vear’s service is sufficient compensation for the good work done by him.” 


| Ratlways. 

49, ‘We have already adverted in these columns to the petition that 

PO ee has lately been presented to His Highness the Jam 
eggen oh : i between PY His Highness’ subjects residing in Bombay and 
Rajkot and Jdémnagar to other places in connection with the necessity of 
Salaya. extending the Rajkot-Jamnagar Railway line to the 
ee imes (9), 3]et ort of Salaya in his State, We have also given the 
Ook an ner full text of the petition, which clearly sets forth the 
various grounds showing the urgent importance of the scheme. Now it is an 
indisputable fact that the proposed railway project, if carried into execution, 
will prove to be of inestimable benefit not only to the State and its subjects, 
but also to the public generally, and especially to the mercantile classes of 
Kathiawar.......... The matter had attracted the attention of Colonel Kennedy, 
when he was Administrator of J4mnagar during the minority of the Jam, and 
the project of extending the line to Salaya was commenced in right earnest in 
the year 1895, and in consequence the road was raised to the extent of several 
miles as a famine relief work. The whole line was not only surveyed and 
the requisite sanction for the construction of the railway secured, but if we 
remember aright, the whole route was kept in readiness for the rails, save the 
bridging of nullahs and rivers that traversed the line. But somehow or other 
the scheme has since then been left in abeyance and the expenditure of large 
sums of money thereon has thus been rendered no better than a mere waste, 
os .. The claims of the port of Salaya upon the attention of the authorities 
are too well-known to require repetition here. No less talented and experienced 
an officer than the late Colonel J. W. Watson, formerly Political Agent of this 
province, has fully testified to the importance of the Salaya bunder, which, accord- 
ing to him, is probably the best port, with the exception of Bombay and Kardchi, 
on the West Coast of India, and bids fair at no very remote day to ‘ become the 
Liverpool of Kathiawar’.......... Besides the commercial advantages of the 
proposed line, it will be further useful during periods of famine and scarcity, 
which have unhappily become too frequent in this province of late. Now that 
the province of Kathiawar, and especially the Jamnagar State, is by no means 
free from the unpleasant effects of the failure of the last rainy season, His 
Highness the Jam Saheb can do nothing better than start the construction of 
the line as a relief work for giving employment to hundreds of his distressed 
a incls. The labour bestowed upon sucha work will prove to be of double 
usefulness, as it will secure to the State an unfailing source of revenue at a 
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comparatively smaller cost than would be the case in more prosperous times. 

..eeeeee If financial reasons have stood in the way of the line being com- 
pleted, His Highness will do well to accept the pecuniary assistance offered by 
his memorialists, who express themseives ready to subscribe towards the com- 
pletion of the work.” 


Native States. 


50. ‘ His Highness the Aga Khan is labouring under the impression that 
nee the Native States of India do not contribute anything 
seen piates and Ampere! to the defence of the Empire. Had he thought over 
Mahratta (10), 23rd Oct, the subject ho would not have exposed himself to 
such a palpably ridiculous fallacy. Since the Native 

States were incorporated into the British Empire the position of subordination 
has entailed enormous sacrifices on their part. The Native States have been 
termed the ‘ partners of the Empire,’ but the partnership is like that of the 
giant and the dwarf, wherein the weaker side invariably goes to the wall. We 
will discuss the direct contribution made by the Native States to the Indian 
Exchequetr.......... The population of the Native States is a little over one- 
fourth of that of British India, and as the blessings of peace are enjoyed by 
the Native States it is argued that full 25 per cent, of the total military expen- 
diture of the Indian Empire should be borne by the Native States. There 
is no tax such as a poll-tax or a war-tax levied in India, the proceeds 
of which are exclusively appropriated for the purpose of defraying the 
military expenditure. The enormous outlay on the Military Department in 


India is paid out of the general revenues of the country, which are solely - 


derived from the various taxes imposed on the people, ‘The incidence of some 
of these taxes which go to form the nucleus ot the revenues of India falls 
on the subjects of Native States, and the extent of this incidence will conclu- 
sively prove that more than 25 per cent. of the military expenditure of the 
country is borne directly by the subjects of the Native States.......... The 
principal sources of the revenues of British India may be divided into two 
groups with regard to their incidence on the subjects of Native States, 
The first group comprises the items of land revenue, opium, stamp, rezistration, 
provincial rates, assessed taxes and miscellaneous net receipts. Ihe second 
group includes salt, excise, customs, forest, post and telegraph receipts, proceeds 
of railways and mint. ‘lhe taxes included in the first group are collected from 
the subjects of British India alone,......... ‘The incidence, therefore, of these 
taxes does not at all fall upon the subjects of the Native States, But the 
incidence of taxes mentioned in the second group directly falls upon the 
subjects of the Native States and they pay rateably according to their numbers. 
The salt tax isa monopoly of the British Government,......... The production 
and manufacture of salt is entirely in the hands of the British Government and 
is prohibited on pain of penalty everywhere in India, and the heavy duty levied 
upon this article of daily necessity falls into the coffers of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The subjects of the Native States consume salt like their fellow-brethren 
in British India and the incidence of this taxationis proportionately borne by 
them. The customs duties, though paid in the first instance by third persons, 
are necessarily borne by tie subjects of the Native States according to the 
doctrine of the universal diffusion of taxes which prevails in every country....... 
The principal sources of revenue under this head are derived from import duties 
on arms, ammunition, liquors, petroleum, cotton manufactures, countervailing 
duties on sugar, excise duty on cotton, &c. All these articles supply the wants of 
the subjects of the Native States on whom the duty imposed upon these articles is 
saddled along with the proper cost. The excise revenue is made up of 
the license and distillery fees and duties on foreign liquors, country spirits, 
toddy, opium and its preparations, such as ganja and other hemp drugs. 
Such of the Native States as possess trees from which country liquor 
is produced have their Abkari revenues tarmed by the British Govern- 
ment and they receive only a fixed amount for their share of royalty. 
The production and sale of all hemp drugs and of opium and its pre- 

arations are also the monopolies of the British Government. As the subjects 
of the Native States consume these articles they contribute a proportionate 
share of the income derived from this source. The post oifice and the 
telegraph are the monopolies of the British Government. The railways also 
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are monopolised by the British Government........... The forest revenue 
is recovered by the sale of the forest produce, such as teak, sandalwood, lac, 
myrabolans, &¢. The Native States witha few exceptions have very little forest 
area at their disposal and they are obliged to make purchases of these articles 
and thus contribute to the income derived by the British Government from 
these sources, It would, therefore, appear that free trade, ftee competition, 
imperial monopolies and prerogatives have diffused British taxes over the entire 
extent of Native States. And these considerations have totally removed 
the distinction between the status of the subject of a Native State and that of 
a British Indian subject so far as taxation is concerned, And ss the wants 
of both are identical, and as the distribution of taxation is unhindered 
in its course, both equally contribute to the revenues of Lritish 
BUMANS 605 sabe. A careful reading of the various treaties and engagements 
between the suzerain power and the Native States would inevitably lead to the 
conclusion that the annual tributes are tho substituted forms of the obligation 
of rendsring service to the Empire.......... The Native States, thercfore, over 
and above paying the expressed and stipulated quantum of the burden of 
defence are contributing besides a fourth share of the various taxes men- 
tioned above for which they do not receive any special benefit, and which, 
thercfore, it is most inequitable that they should be obliged to pay. ILis High- 
ness the Aga Khan in the vehemence of his impassioned appeal to the Viceroy 
to throw open a few commissions to the seions of Indian aristocratic families 
has involved himself into absurd conclusions by erroneous figures.......... 
Besides these heavy and onerous contributions, the union with the Empire has 
impused heavier sacrifices on the Native States, but we reserve consideration of 
them till our next issue.” 


51. <A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwar Samdchdr :—lIt is necessary 
anne for the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawdr, and the 
(Kethiawée), Vala State Bombay Government to direct their attention care- 
K éthidwéy Samachar (74), ‘ully to the administration of the Vala State. The 
ond Nov. administration of justice in the State is especially 
unsatisfactory. Persons convicted of criminal offences, 
however serious, are generally let off with a sentence of fine or whipping, and 
the infliction of asentence of imprisonment is deliberately avoided with a 
view to relieve the State treasury of the burden of feeding prisoners, The 
Darbar has adopted a novel system of selling vegetables in the market hy 
contract. ‘The contract for such sale in any year is given to a single contractor 
on the payment of a certain amount of money. '‘lhis is tantamount to a tax 
on vegetables, which is unheard of anywhere else except in the Vala State. 
Nor is the lot of the contractor a happy one. One Dhanji Kakal had taken 
the contract by paying Rs. 135 to the Darbar, but some dispute having subse- 
quently arisen about the terms thereof, the poor man was hauled up before a 
Magistrate for causing disturbance and was fined Ks, 30 in the bargain. 
What a travesty of justice ? 


e 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. Following in the wake of the shooting incident a short time azo 

at the village of Bahuli near Lake Fite, another 

A fracas between two Huro- case is reported, this time from the Shol4pur District. 
oe offcers hood - From what can be gathered, last week Captain 
Daily ‘Telegraph ang \ibson, R.A.M.C., went, in the company of a 
Deccan Herald (2), 24th Oct. brother officer from Kirkee, out buck shooting in 
the neighbourhood of Jeur station on the G.I. P. 

Railway. The officers succeeded in wounding a buck in the proximity of 
the village of Limbora, and in order to stalk the animal effectively one 
of them borrowed a blanket from a villager. Not finding the blanket 
useful, the officer returned the article fo the villager and thanked him for 
the loan of it. The villager soemed to think that something more tangible 
than a salaam was due to him, and not getting anything he made no remark 
but went away, returning a short while after, supported by about a dozen 
or more of his fellow-villagers, who at once Seanad the officers, stopped © 
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the cart in which they were stalking the buck, unyoked the bullocks, and 
refused to allow the party to proceed any further. Captain Gibson demanded 
to know the reason for their being treated in that way. The villagers declared 
that the officers had shot one of their number while firing at the buck. Captain 
Gibson told them to produce the man, which after some hesitation they did. The 
man they brought forward was asked if he was the man who had been shot, 
and if so, where. The man pointed to a bald patch on his head, which, he 
alleged, had been caused by a bullet from the officer’s gun at the time the buck 
was shot. Captain Gibson, as a doctor, at once saw that the man’s statement 
was fictitious, but he offered to go with the villagers to the Patel, or to the 
police at Jeur station. ‘The villagers refused to go to eithor, but insisted 
upon detaining the officers for two hours. In the meanwhile the latter had 
managed to send word to the police at Jeur station, and when the villagers found 
that out, and saw, moreover, that their endeavours to obtain baksheesh were a 
failure and the police were likely to arrive soon, they agreed to let the officers 

o. The latter upon reaching Jour at once reported the affair to the police. 
lhe District Superintendent of Police, Mr. Dubois, is making enquiries into 
the matter,”’ 


53. The Ilonourable Messrs. Setalvad and Nikshit, accompanied by Mr. 

2 ble Mesare, laamudar, paid a visit to Colombo for the purpose 

Noad cad Tikehite vig, Of collecting subscriptions for the Congress and the 
Setalvad and Dikshit’s visit : . ee beh . . 

to Oolombo for collecting Industrial Lxhibition. A meeting of the Indian 

subscriptions for theCongress residents of the city was convened by Messrs, Mun- 


ay CERN Funds. 60 cherji Khan and Curimji at which the Honourable 
5th 9 retSouddgar (8) Mr, Setalvad explained the aims and objects of the 


Congress and the Exhibition. A substantial sum of 
money to help forward these movements has been already collected. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental ‘'ranslator to Government, 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 10th November 19U4. 
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Keshavlil Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 39. 


Umedrim Nagindas Hindu 


(Bania) ; 25. 


Sad@ahiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 
Bast hee Brahman) ; 28. 
4man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 


Day4bhiai ; 


600 


Brdéhman) ; 46, 


No. Nii of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
: : saa 
Anato-Mara’'tHI—contd. 
34 Dny4nodaya eee eee Bombay... ee Weekly ees tee Rev. Mr. = BE. Abbott eee eee se° 
35 | Dny4dn Prakésh ,.. oer, POONA eve Daily ae ee so eeee 
86 | Dny4n Prakdsh .., a Do. .-| Weekly ... | Hari N4rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
BrA4hman); 37. | 
37 | Fatehsinh Gazette -| Baroda ... Do. ; soe] Shah Manekl4l Ambérdm Doctor; Hindu; 
(Bania), 
38 | Indu Prakdsh --| Bombay... DO” 6 .| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Dfimodar Savldram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
39 | Marftha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur Do. . | Se@vliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. | 
40 | Native Opinion .| Bombay... .| Bi-weekl y ee-| Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 33. 
41 | Prekshak ... ‘iv voo| SAtArae. soe| Weekly ... | Ganesh Ballél Phans&lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 82. 
42 | Samarth -| Kolhapur A Ds .| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 34. 
43 | Shri Saydji Vijay Jombay... — Do. | Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 
44 | Subodh Patrika ... Do a .. | Dwarke#n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 
45 | Sudharak \.. Poona Do. ..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahinan) ; 37. 
46 | Udyamotkarsha ... Bombay... »»| Monthlyoe .|Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 30. | 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
47 | A lLua sas wine Bombay «+. .| Weekly ... .| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 
48 | O Anglo-Lusitano a Do. eee| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... oe 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
49 | Al-Haq .| Sukkur ... Weekly ... .| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindbii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
60 | Prabhat ... coe -|Hyderabad Do. os .| Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
(Sind). , ; 
51 | Sindhi .| Sukkur (Sind)...|_ Do. .| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 ove 
Ancro-URpDU. 
52 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombayeee .| Daily .| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
: Muhammadan ; 30. 
ENGLISH, MaRaA’THI AND 
GusaBa'TI. 
53 | Baroda Vateal .| Baroda « | Weekly... ...| Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ... 
54 | Hind Vijaya Do. “it a kee — Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 
nia). 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
65 | Karnétak Patrt ... —.,.] Dharw4r | Weekly ... ‘3 ge Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) 5; oo. 
66 | Karndtak Vaibhav .»-| Bijapur ... a ue | Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
57 | Prakdshak ... oe ceo} Do. Do. P .| Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
58 |OBombaense .... .| Bombay. ...| Weekly ... ...| &. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 ; ss 
GusaRa'tl. 
59 | Akhbér-e-lsldm ... ..| Bombay ... ...| Daily mee = Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
60 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar Do. « Pe es: aera ae Néndbh4i Katanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 
61 | Arya Prakésh ..,, Do, ans Weekly sana] Dr. Kaliind4s Jaikisondas Desdi, B.A,, L. M. 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
62 | Bombay Samichér 1 Bs. wo| Daily os ee Kaikhoms Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P “ rsi ; 35. 
68 | Broacn Mitré ,..  .,.| Broach .., oe] Weekly...  +»»| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 
64 | Broach Samfchér.., soo} Doo aes ee ove oad 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi ; 45... 


—— 


Circulae 
tion. 


A te ts My 


1,100 


800 
300 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished. 


9) 


Deshi Mitra oes 
Din Manj ,.. 
Friend of India .. 
Fursad __... ove 
Gap Sup 
Hitechchhu oe 
Jain ve oe 
Jam-e-Jah#nooma 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathidwir Samachar 
Loka Mitra 

Mahi Kantha Gazette 
Navsfri Prak4sh ... 
Nure Elan: 
Nydyadarshak 

Praja Mitra 

Praja Pokar oon 
Prak4sh and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand 

Samsher Bahddur... 
Sanjnu Jame oe 


Sinj Vartaman 


Sind Vartaman 
Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar ee. 


Svadesh Bandhu ... 


HINDI. 


Pandit ces eee 


chir. 
KANARESE. 
Digvijaya ... oo 
Karnatak Vritta «+. 


Lok’ Bandhu 
Loka Mitra kad 
Rajahanaa +e 


Rasik Ronjini... 


CON 1232 a2 
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| Weekly 
.| Monthly 


Fortnightly 
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Circula- ° 


tion, 
..| Kashid#s Bhagv4and4s; Hindu (K4chia, i.e) 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44, 
.| Nathalal Rangildws Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 
Bania) ; 25. 
ne e¢e0e088 ee 
»«| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 46 ... 725 

.| M. C. Batnegar & Co. 800 
.«s) Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 360 
..| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 906 

Vania) ; 30. 
.| Ratanshaw Framji Acheria; Parsi; 29 | 1,000 
».| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
eel ©0® 06 oo 
| Kaikhosru) Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
Parsi ; 35 
ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 200 
Brahman); 45. 

-| Rustamji Jimaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
oe-| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 600 
ses Gatalal Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashriméali 150 

Shravak Bania) ; 30. 
eee! Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 278 
ou Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 200 
4 Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);, 1,000 
| 88. 
.-.| Jamnidas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Banisa) ; 550 

| 43. 

»», Savaibhai Riichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 

| Bania) ; 62. 
+») Megsrs, Ardeshir & Go. Partners being— 3,000 

I (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; P4rgi; 49. 

' (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 

38, 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
ve Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
ia Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49. ... ave 300 
es Anopsi Maneklal Visashrimli ; Hindu (Bania) ;) 175 

36. 

| 

| 
>, Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 

| jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 

.» Pandit Lajya Ranji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar, 6,200 

| Brahman) ; 39. 

.|Shankraps Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hindu 160 

(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37, 

(C1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 

(2) Annach4rya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
.|Gururdéo Rachavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 

(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

| Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
Brahman) ; 28. 

..Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
héda Brahman); 41. 

eo» Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 


| Brahman); 41, 


No, Name of Publication. Where Pablished. dition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
MARATHI. 
99 | Arunodaya | Thana oo| Weekly vo m oo K4shinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
rhhman). 
100 | A’rydvart ... oct] SIMONA oes DO. eee eee! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
101 | Bakul woo; Ratnagiri Do. ave ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani) ; 27 500 
| | | 
102 | Belgaum Samachar ,.., Belgaum... Do. «> Hari Bhikaji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 
64 | 4l. 
103 | Bhu’t .«+| Bombay Monthly | Anandrao Rimehandra Dharadhar; Hindu| 1,600 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
104 | Bramhodaya .| Kolhapur .| Weekly ... .. Nardyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
_ Bra@bman); 51. 
105 | Chandanshu vee! LAsgaon ... Do. ..| Rémchandra Vinityak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25) 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
106 |! Chandrak4nt Me ...| Ohikodi ., me .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | | pdawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
107 Chandrodaya .. Chiplun ... Do. ... Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
: Brihinan); 40. 
108 | Chikitsak ... »» Belgaum Do. wo; Abéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Marétha) ;}600—700 
| i 42, 
109 Chitragupta see .. Karad Do. wo. Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... .../ Kolhapur Do. ..» Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
| | gseniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
111 | Deshakdélavartam4n ...| Hrandol ... “a ee ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | Brahman) ; 32. 
112 | Dharma | as ROP Do. »» Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200) 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
113 | Dharwar Vritta ... we) Dha@rwiir Do. ..| Sadishiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 800) 
114 | Dny4n S4gar a Kolh¢pur Do. ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
! man); 40. 
116 | Hindu Punch | ThAna aes es ue a Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
Brahman); 37- 
116 ( Jagadddarsh ‘ue | Ahmednagar .| Do. eo | Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 322 
| | pawan Brahman); 51. 
117 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ...| Poona Do. ,| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 
| wan Brihman); 74 
138 | Jagatsum4ch4r ..| Thana te x ...| Trimbak A’b4ji RAje; Hindu ( Kayasth 500 
| : Prabhu); 40. 
11y | Kal ian ses ,.., Poona Do, ee 4 Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
| (ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
120 | Kalpataru ... ...| Shol4pur jek: A ee “a Gavied Nirfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| | Bréthman); 45. 
121 | Karmanuk — vee, POONAses ene ae .| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 4,000 
| Brihman) ; 37. | 
122 | Keral Kokil .., _...| Bombay... .| Monthly | Krishnaji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 3,000 
| Brahman) ; 49. 
123|Kesari ..,  ... _,,,| Poona | Weekly... _,..| B4l Gangédhar Tilak, BA. LL.B; Hindul 24,500 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
124 | Khandesh Chitragupta ..., Dhulia ... ae ..| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
125 | Khandesh Vaibhav seek. 0 een ...| Yadav Baélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
126 | Lokamata .. ..| Vengurla ost 0 .| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman) ; 27. 
127 Mahdirdshtra Vritta oe, | ACSIA acs co ae : ...( Pandurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| | 38. 
128 , Moda Vritta veel WS inst aes ...( K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan|500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
129 | Mumbai Punch ... .»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly || Anandrio Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 250 
| giri), Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
130 | Mumbai Vaibhav wo) Bombay... aso] SALE cas »e| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-} 1,600 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
131 |Mumbai Vaibhav ial th Bas NS eee Do. do. vee} 1,250 
| | 
132 | Nagar Samfchér..., vel Ahmednagar ,,,| Do. Po ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 
133 | Nésik COL ae ooo) NASIK 406 Der oR .... Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
! Brahman) ; 28. 
134 | Nip4ni Vaibbay ... Nipani .. Re. ee Pee ._ Vishnu Rémehandra’ Vijéparkar; Hindu! 8C 
| (Deshasth Bréhman); 50. __ 
135 | Nydy Sindhu _,,, we. Ahmednagar ,..| Do... vee) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 
. , 3 Brahman) ; 30. 
133 | Pandhari Bhushin eoo| Pandharpur | Do... wee; Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brihman) ; 38 
137 | Pandhbari Mitrié ... ae a | Do. ey eee Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


| Brahman); 41. 
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143 
144 
145 
146 
147 


Name of Publication, 


MaBRATHI—continued. 


Poona Vaibhav... 
) Prabodh Chandrika 
Froted sl... oe 
Righav Bhushan... 


| Satya Mitra 

Satya Sadan 

Satya Shodhak ... 
| Sh4hu Vijay 


| Sholipur Samachir 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Sbri Shahu 


| Shubh Suchak 
| Suinant 


Vidya Vilas 


Vidyarthi... 


Vihari 
Vividh Dny’n Vistar 


Vrittasdr ... 
Vritta Sudha 


Vyipari eee eee 
Vydpar Samichar... 


SINDI. 


Khairkh4h Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Isl4m eee 


Sind Sudhar eee 


Sookree  ... vee 


URpu. 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai 
Eombay Punch Bahadur 
Sultan-ul- Akhbar 


Tejarati Gazette oo 


Tohfa-i-Deccan eee 


’ 


-| Poona 

-| Jalgaon .. 
-| Islampur 
.| Yeola 

.-+ Malegaon 

| Alibag ... 


Ratnigiri 


.| Kolhapur 


Sholapur 


-| Shrigonda 


Satara ec 


ee 


° Karad eee 


Kolhapur 

Nandurbar 
| Bombay «e. 
0; ive 


Wai 


-| Satdra eee 


.| Poona 


-| Ahmednagar 


.| Karachi... 


Where Published. 


Edition, 


-| Weekly ... 


Do, 
Do. 


Lo. 


Bi-weekly 


° Weekly eee 
‘| Fortnightly 
-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


-| Monthly 


. Weekly eee 


Daily eee 
Monthly... 


Weekly eee 


= Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
eo - Bale ‘hand Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;| 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| 
...| Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brihman) ; 35. 
.. Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth' 
Bratman) ; 39. 


| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 


26. | 
4oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brih-| 
" man) ; 62. | 
Hari Né drdyan Limaye; Hindu ( Vanitpewan| 
Brahman) ; 60. 


+! Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah-| 


man); 30. | 
ee Abanna; Hindu (Kamti) ; 45 


., Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
| 43. 
cos! ig unan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 
man); 22. 
| Vishnw Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 
| Br&hman); 30. 
Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
.| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 49. 
'Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
of Brahman) ; 27. 
+. Balkrishn: L Netr ‘ayan Phitak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan Brahinan); 35. 
vee) (1) Vinéiyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... eee 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Siraswat réhman). 
et Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


ws Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bré¢hinan) ; 38. 


| 
.. Nava oo Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
nan) ; 


| eels Punamelhiand Mutha ; Hindu (Mar- 
, wadi); 30. 


| 
ee Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amij) ; 29 | 


oe! Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
| 665. 


\ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 


» Jhamatmnal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42... 


is 
| 
| 
| 


| 


.-/ Mahanad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sunni); 32, 


... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


| 
.-, Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid  Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; £0. 


.-- Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


wee) Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 


| (Shaik); 36. 


1,200 


Ree 
Fr. ae 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Nams, caste and age of Editor. 


MaArRa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


168 | Chandrika ,,. ose ooo] Bagalkot woe| Weekly ea oo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 382. 


ManrAtuti Anp Urpu., 


| 
169 | Champatvati ies | Bid (Hyderabad,, Weekly ... >| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 100 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 


- | | 
170 ' Gulbarga Sam4chér ...| Gulbarga (do.) ...| Do. ... .»-| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
, 45. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


ae (RGR oes iv ...| Bombay... oor} Weekly vee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 oy we 700 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. Tho names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


a 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, oxcept that when the short « appoars to bo absolutely necessary wo complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunvdaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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“Re ate, 


oo 
a ae ee oh ae | PolitiosGnd'the Public Adinthistration: 1 


1, Somaji din Gomaji writed in the course of: his: fifth article in 
“What enn. India: learn tU@ Gujardti on“ Self-sacrifice or Heroism "” :—The. 
Site tes a ee » Japanese, as we have seen, had thoroughly imbibed and. 

Gujaréti (19), 6th Nov, - &Cted up to the true spirit of the Vedanta philosophy; 
: sae Inasmuch as they unified all the heterogeneous elements 
in their social and political constitution with the ultimate object of elevating 
their country. When India passed through similar crises in the past, 
her people were never goaded on to take measures which have. raised - 
Japan to the pinnacle of national greatness. They were divided among 
themselves, and self-interest was the ruling principle of their conduct. Just 
as the small fry in an ocean are devoured by large fish, which in their 
turn are devoured by still larger ones and: so on, until the surviving lot 
falls a prey to the voracity of the alligator, similarly in India petty princi- 
palities were absorbed by larger kingdoms in their neighbourhood, until all 
were subjugated by a,single despotic ruler, who in his turn was borne down by 
the waves of foreign invasion which successively swept over the country. The 
people of India,in those days were ready.to spring at one another’s throat, and 
chaos, confusion and bloodshed were rampant everywhere. Yet the country 
pruduced not a single patriot who could guide the people to the true path of 
success. ‘he selfish short-sightedness of the Brahmins was to a large extent 
responsible for the inertia prevailing among the mass of the people. ‘The 
priestly class never attempted to rouse the people to a perception of their true 
condition or warned them against the dangers which surrounded their tinie- 
honoured religion and social customs under an alien rule. They forced into the 
minds of their disciples quite an extraordinary amount of spiritual knowledge, 
but they never suggested the means of rescuing the country from the mire 
of despondence and inaction in which it had been engulfed. ‘The latter-day 
Brahmins have greatly deteriorated from the high ideals which governed the 
life and conduct of their forefathers, ‘They enthralled the people so completely 
in the galling fetters of religious tyranny that to this day they are powerless 
to escape from this debasing servitude. Japan set about to work for her salva- 
tion as if she saw in India an object-losson of the evils of national degradation. 
The Shogunclearly realised that Japan would fallan easy prey tothe foreign 
powers knocking hungrily outside its gates, unless the Mikado was made not only 
a de jure but also a de facto ruler and all powers of administration were centred 
in his hands. Ina spirit of exemplary patriotism he voluntarily abdicated 
the powers which his family had enjoyed for seven centuries and thus averted 
the doom of dependence which hung over the heads of his countrymen. One 
may vainly ransack the entire history of the world to find a parallel to such 
a noble deed of self-sacritice on the part of a ruler in the interests of thé ruled, 
All civilised nations have achieved their political emancipation by passing 
through the ordeal of bloodshed and violence. ‘The commons of England in 
their struggle for popular liberty executed Charles I and banished James IT 
from his kingdom; the regicides in France cruelly butchered Louis XVI 
and within recent memory compelled Napolean III to abdicate his throne; 
‘Mazzini instigated a general rebellion for the independence of Italy; and the 
Americans had to pour their blood and treasure on the battle-field before 
they could free themselves from England’s yoke. All honour to Japan 
that she achieved her independence and consolidated her Government by a 
bloodless revolution! The credit for this is mainly due to the Shogun, 
O India! Decrepit and infirm though you are, you yet boast of the most 
ancient descent among nations. Your history stretches far back to millions 
of years in the womb of past ages ; you trace your origin to Brahma and claim 
descent from the Sun and the Moon; you boast of a magnificent literature 
and a perfect system of jurisprudence laid down by sages like Manu, Parashar 
and Yajnyavalka, But your entire history may be searched in vain for the 
example of a single patriot who has displayed the self-sacrifice and heroism 
that have immortalised the name of the Shogun. Alas! the sins of the ancient 
kings and Brahmins of India are being visited upon the present generation, who 
have been reduced to slavery. But how can you be made to realise all this? 
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How can grapes be gathered:from thorns or figs from. thistles? Even Brahma 
cannot put brains into the head of a fool. Ye Indians who are wrapped in 
thoughts of your own self! Unless you are rid of your anomalous caste 
distinctions, your country will remain for ever a lifeless corpse. Death before 
dishonour should be your motto. Will ye ever rise or are ye doomed to bewail 
your lot till eternity ? | | 


2. “ Lord Northcote, our late Governor, has done a signal service to India. 
‘oat indie aie ih Though he never pretended to be an eminent states- 
velneation of the Immigration 280, he was known to be a conscientious and upright 
| gration : : 

Restriction Act in Australia, Tuler, and above all a perfect English gentleman. 
Rést Goftdr (28), 6th Nov., Some of our radical reformers thought that, as he had 
Eng. cols.; Indian Sootal not come up to their own standard of efficiency, and 
ayn Wo) ees was not able to act in accordance with their wishes, 
he should be sent away from India without any acknowledgment of his services. 
and without any memorial being raised to mark his gubernatorial career, which, 
though it was not of a very brilliant character, was quite on a par with that of 
most of his predecessors, When Lord Northcote left us to join the Australian 


‘Commonwealth, there was a strong feeling in that continent against the immi- 


gration of Indians, against whom all sorts of restrictions had been placed. Lord 
Northcote has not been long in office as Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth of Australia before he is able not only to soften, but also in certain 
cases to remove some of the most stringent restrictions against the Indians, 
who will now be permitted to enjoy certain rights and privileges which had 
been denied to them in the past. The Commonwealth of Australia was as. 
much against the immigration of coloured men into its dominions as South 
Africa and no ghost is required to tell us that the important concessions 
made by the former in the case of the Indians have beén the result of the 
good offices and influence of the new Governer-General, who has the interests 
of the Indians at heart......... It is our misfortune that the destinies of South 
Africa are not for the present guided by a ruler as large-hearted and sympathetic 
as Lord Northcote.” [The Indian Social Refurmer writes in a similar strain.] 


3. “Last week we inquired what might be the purpose of the Afghanistan 
Mission, and we now g&t the answer from the Pioneer. 

Proposed Mission to ‘There are, according to this inspired oracle, ‘ various 
en 1 (24). 6th important matters’ to be talked over, which cannot 
Soi, ton, mae be satisfactorily ‘settled by the interchange of corres- 
: | pondence.’ ‘The last Mission was under Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who was afterwards Minister Plenipotentiary at Teheran and is now 
acting as His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington. It is ten years 
since Sir Mortimer interviewed Abdur Kahman, the late Amir. If various 
questions then pending were settled, we wouder what other mew questions have 


arisen within the short period of a decade which again need a Mission and a 


settlement by personal interchange of views. Evidently, questions for settle- 
ment with the Amir of Afghanistan seem to be interminable! They have gone 
on these last fifty years and never seem to end, albeit some of the questions. 
have led to serious imbroglios and even sanguinary struggles of a costly and 
discreditable character. No sooner are one set of questions solved than another 
set crop up with the rapidity of the Prophet’s gourd. The Pioneer, while 
supporting its patrons at Simla, who are sending their latest ‘ Mission’ beyond 
India, seems to be somewhat inconsistent. In one breath it talks of ‘ mutual 
advantages’ arising to both parties from the Mission, It points to the instance 
of Sir Mortimer’s Mission. And yet in another breath it talks of ‘ friction’ 
immediately following a satisfactory settlement! Ono wonders what may be 
that peculiar kind of settlement with the Amir which having been pronounced 
satisfactory is afterwards fuund to give rise to ‘friction.’ Here is a precious 
oracular statement of the Allahabad panjandrum. ‘Abdur Rahman’s visit to 
Lord Dufferin at Rawalpindi in 1885 served to clear the air for the time being, 
but later on fresh difficulties occurred and it was not unti: the Durand Mission 
proceeded to Kabul that the irritating and even dangerous matters in dispute: 
were disposed of satisfactorily.’ Just consider the import of this profound. 
jJesuitical utterance! A trained diplomat of the highest reputation like 
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the work of Sir Mortimer Durand !......... What becomes then of the Pioneer's 
statement that Missions are mutually advantageous? If they are really 
so, how is it that on two occasions fresh complications and friction arose in 
the wake of Missions? The facts prove one thing or the other. Hither the 
Missions were in reality fruitless and therefore a sham, as they did not settle 
the differences, or they were fruitful. In the former case there was no 
earthly necessity to send them at considerable expense to the general tax- 
payer, Inthe latter case there was no reason whatever for a fresh Mission. 
It is quite evident that all through the Government of India has set its heart 
upon having a British Resident at Kabul. The Afghan ruler has invariably 
avoided discussing the question, Indeed he asked the Indian Government that 
for the sake of their renewed friendship this question should never be opened. 
...-+-... but the trained diplomats of the Indian Foreign Office seem never to nave 
receded from their demand. They allow minor questions to remain unsolved 
till the psychological moment when they could be discussed along with the 
principal question which is never lost sight of. Asa result it has happened 
that Missions have been sent ostensibly to settle these minor questions, but in 
reality to bring toa head ¢he main question. Abdur Rahman was a strong 
ruler who surpassed in diplomacy Lord Dufferin and the rest of the witches of 
the Indian Foreign Office put together. But that masterful Amir is dead, 
and so the Government has again re-opened the question. It will thus be 
seen that there is a systematic and deliberate method employed to bring 
about a solution of the question. Lord Curzon has been consumed with the 
desire, as Lord Warden of the Marches of India, to use his own words, to settle 
pending questions relating to Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. He has just 
finished, as he seems to think, with the last named country, and it was under- 
stood that on his return here the matters he had put in train for Persia and 
Afghanistan should be pushed toa conclusion or advanced a material stage, 
His return has been accidentally delayed. But time is the essence of tho thing. : 
The Russians are engaged in a mortal struggle in the Furthest Kast. That is 
just the golden opportunity for the Indian Government to secure its ardently 
cherished objects in the Middle Kast. Hence the Missions to Persia and 
Afghanistan have to be despatched without further loss of time. With 
the light of this explanation the reader versed in Central Asian politics will 
understand the meaning of the following further statement of the Pioneer :— 
‘In the natural course questions have arisen, as they arose before, regarding the 
relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan, and presumably it is for the 
settlement of these that the Amir desires the presence of a British Mission 
in Kabul.’ Look atthe naivety of this sentence! Questions have arisen in the 
natural course. We wonder why they should perpetually crop up so naturally, — 
specially after the last two settlements. Next who raises those questions—the | 
Indian Government or the Amir—and with what object? Js the object 
sinister or friendly? Is it good for the Afghan or the Indian Govern- 
ment or both? What may be the nature of those questions? We are left 
in blissful ignorance of these necessary facts by this inspired oracle, ‘ pre- 
sumably ’ under instructions from Simla, ‘Then, again, can wt be a fact that the © 
Amir desires the presence of a British Mission at Kabul? Weare absolutely 
sceptical on the point.” 0% 
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4, ‘The gradual improvement in Lady Carzon’s condition has rendered. 
it possible to say when Lord Curzon would be able to 
Expected return of Lord gail from England. According to Reuter the date of 
“— ew (23), 7th His Excellency’s departure from home would be about 
Nes, Rew, oils. the 25th instant, so that by the beginning of the new year 
: ‘Lord Curzon will have set himself to work in this 
country. And what will then be his programme of the first session of the Legisla- 
tive Council? It is to be hoped that there are no further contentious legislative 
or administrative measures in store for the country, and that the country will 
now have such really remedial measures as would give prosperity and content- 
ment to it. There is much to be done if,Lord Curzon could be persuaded to 
resist the temptation of indulging in what is called epoch-making legislation 
and heroic measures.......... That the country has begun almost to fear him 
there can be no doubt; and the less active he tries to remain, the more 
popular and beneficent will his Viceroyalty be.” 


5. A contributor “ Ashak ’’ writes as follows in the Gujardti :—Is India 

the same country as it was in bygone ages or has it 

Present condition of india changed in any respect? ‘The external features of 
pang sng code aoe the country have not undergone any change. The 
” Gujerdti (19), 6th Nov.  Snow-clad peaks of the Himélayas still touch the 
northern sky ; the mountain fastnesses whence Shivaji 

emerged to awake India from her stupor still rear their majestic heights in 
the Deccan; while far to the south is still to be beheld Ceylon, the golden 
isle begirt on all sides by the sea, In fact one’s eyes. are dazzled all around 
by the same objects which arrested attention as in times past, the same 
rivers, lakes, cataracts and tanks, the same palatial buildings, mosques, 
mausoleums, temples and gardens, the same diversity of population, and of 
social and religious customs, But alas! although on a superficial view. 
everything appears to be thriving, the essence of the country’s happiness, wiz., 
its administration, has changed. The English are now seated on the Imperial 
masnad once occupied by the Moghul Emperors. The Union Jack waves in the 
land in place of the ensigns under which myriods of Hindu and Muhammadan 
warriors marched in battle array to shed their blood in their country’s cause, 
The once-renowned cities of the past like Delhi, Agra, Ujjain, Patna, Poona, 
Satara have been rendered desolate. Their glory has gone, and they are 
inhabited to-day by a race of men who are only fit to wear bangles and gowns. 
Delhi, the seat of the Moghul Emperors, has become the home of dancing girls. 
and of music, Its splendid royal buildings whose artistic structure bewilders even 
Kuropean architects have become deserted and are occupied by spiders‘who cover 
them all over with long-spun netsof cobweb. One finds nothing there but the 
echo of one’s own voice. Alas! the sun of India’s glory has completely set, 
and the enterprise, bravery, glory, unity and self-sacrifice of her sons are now 
nothing more than mere hollow-sounding names. India which was once the 
home of coining and land of gold is now begging for alms at the doors of 
foreigners. Her arts and sciences have decayed and made room for the appurte- 
nances of European civilisation. ‘The last spark of her bravery suddenly 
blazed out into flame at Chillianwala and has since then been extinguished 
for ever. Her people have been reduced to slavery and have become impo- 
verished, impotent and effeminate, ‘lhe Chiefs instead of learning the military 
art with a view to help their country as well as the British Government 
have become puppets in the hands of their favourites, lead a life of idle 
pleasure and dissipation and wantonly oppress their subjects. As the poet says: 
“One dog that guarded the sheep, Hath himself turned wolf and devours them.’’ 
Zeal and enthusiasm have disappeared from the country. ‘The rule of the 
pen has been substituted for that of the sword. Deceit and intrigue, which were 
formerly confined to women, have now become rampant among men, Instead of 
making the most of the blessings conferred by British rule, the people take 
delight in licentiousness life and in calumniating and quarrelling with one~ 
another, Disunion has increased, wisdom has departed, and vice thrives, 
Verily the dark age has commenced in India. The people wear coats and 
pantaloons dé la mode, frequent hotels and restaurants and play billiards. The. 
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glory of native India has gone, and the vices of Englishmen have been imported. 
into the country, Servile imitation of European ways and manners still 
continues to flourish. Perhaps the scales will fall from the eyes of the 
Indians when they are reduced to the condition of the negroes of South 
Africa! Alas! those whom the gods wish to destroy, they first dement. 


6. “Nobody will object in principle to the proposition that the great 
Lord Kitchener's Army military talents of Lord Kitchener can be most fitly 
reorganization scheme. employed, during his tenure of the chief command in 
Oriental Review (11), 9th India, in planning and carrying out scheme of the army 
iy ” Gujarat Mura(20), organization on the most scientific basis, Nor will 
wari anybody deny that it is desirable that the country should 
be in a proper state of defence. But everybody, except Jingoes and so-called 
Imperialists, will maintain that the burden of military expenditure has reached a 
limit that must not be exceeded—a limit on the contrary that demands contrac- 
tion—and that it ought certainly to ba within the competence of Lord Kitchener 
to effect such changes as may he necessary, not only without increasing but 
with a reduction of the present bloated outlay, If the new barracks and lines 
to be constructed will involve, as seems to be inevitable, an addition to the 
weizht of the incubus that is already crushing the vitality of the country, there 
must be a strenuous protest—and we shall be very much surprised if there is 
not—in many quarters.” [Commenting on Lord Kitchener’s Army reorgani- 
sation scheme the Gujardt Mitra remarks :—India has spent enormously in the 
past to secure efficiency for her army, and if so consummate a soldier as Lord 
Kitchener thinks that efficiency has not yet been attained we should not grudge 
still further expenditure for the desired end. ‘I'he country offers its best wishes 
for the success of Lord Kitchener’s:efforts in this direction. 


7. “'The Government of India have appointed a Committee to examine 
Oa da the existing methods and working of the Survey of 

India Department and the /0dia Department in all its branches, and to make 
proportion of natives employ- such recommendations, as they think necessary, for 
ed therein. effecting the strictest economy and arranging that 
Indian Spectator (6), 12th topographical maps shall be prepared only with such 
_— degree of elaboration and on such scale as may be 
absolutely essential in different parts of the country. Economy is the primary 
object of the investigation. One way of enforcing economy in a department is 
to increase the proportion of native employés. ‘The Survey Department is one 
of those departments in which the native element is conspicuously smal]. From 
the statement published by Government in June last it appears that in 1903 there | 
were 216 appointments in the Survey Department of which 41 were held by 
Europeans, 109 by Eurasians, 49 by Hindus and 8 were held by Muhammadans. 
Appointments carrying a salary of over Rs. 700 were all held by Kuropeans, 
The Hindus held 18 posts worth Rs. 75—100; 25 worth Rs, 100—200; 5 
worth Rs. 200—300; and 1 worth Rs, 300—400; and none higher. ‘The 
Muhammadans held 5 appointments carrying a salary between Rs, 100—200 ; 
and 3 on Rs, 300—400. ‘I'he Committee has been asked to report whether the 
method of recruitment to the Provincial branch is susceptible of improvement, 
and how far a larger employment of natives of India is possible.” 


8. “Natives of India are being very shabbily treated as regards employ- 
ment in the Government Telegraph Department, 

_ Alleged pancity of natives ‘lhe Public Service Commission recommended that in 
D ie erent Telegraph view of the small proportion of natives in the Depart- 
"Prabhda (50), 29th Oct., ment, special classes should be opened to train them 
Eng. cols. ’ in the work, and for five years none but natives 
admitted into the Department. ‘The classes were 

opened, but the heads of the Department being somehow anti-native, managed 
to make these a failure. ‘They reported that though they spent any amount 
of money and labour on the attempt, the result was very poor and that 
they could not get natives intelligent and willing and strong enough to be 
taken into the Department. Now this plea is on the face of it absurd, 
It is notorious that you can get natives by the hundred and the thousand 
for any work of that kind, ‘There is a superfluity and not deficiency of 
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intelligence in the ranks of the thousands and lakhs who attend our schools 
and colleges. Wedo not understand how Government despite facts to the 
contrary could accept the explanation referred to. And now being emboldened 
by the apathy of Government, the authorities of the Department have ruled 
that the proportion of natives therein being too large—it is only one-third 
of the total, and that too, we are informed, excluding the higher grades where 
there are only Europeans—‘ until further orders’ no native should be admitted 
into the Department. Europeansand Eurasians are alone to be employed, Lord 


Curzon publicly tells the Eurasian Associations that they should expect no 


special concessions, but by official orders like the above this repeated declaration 
is quietly set at naught. This is our main grievance with regard to the 
Telegraph Department. In a subsequent issue we shall speak of others. 
We wish our contemporaries all over India would try to study the question 
and agitate it seriously.” 


9. If there is any department which while being profitable to Government 

R : ._ to, Bo the utmost use to the people it is the Postal 
roane. ost ‘. nee He ie Department. ‘The smooth working of the Department 
postage on book and news- even in times of plague and the comparatively few 


paper packets, = cases of desertion among the postal employés show at 
N — Prakash (35), 12th ono their sense of duty and the terrible poverty in the 


country which makes them averse to leaving service. 
The steady increase in the number of letters, post-cards and other articles carried 
through the post shows the desire of the public to take advantage of the 
facilities for communication afforded by the Post Office. Last year the 
net profit earned by Government from the Postal Department amounted to 
21 lakhs of rupees. Government should devote this amount to increase the 
usefulness of the Department, because their object is not to run the Department 
on commercial lines and to make as much profit out of it as possible, but to 
afford increased facilities to the people in the shape of reduction in the postal 
charges where they seem to be called for. In our opinion the charges for book 
posts and newspaper packets should be reduced still further with a view to 
encourage a taste for reading among the general public. At present the mini- 
mum postage for a newspaper packet is one pice. If the price of a newspaper is 
one pice, it is anomalous to charge the same amount for carrying it through the 
post. The charge should, we think, be reduced to one pie. Similarly, in the 
case of book packets, the Post Office should charge one pice for every five tolas 
of weight instead of two pice for every 10 tolas as at present. 


10. “Lord Ampthill, as Viceroy, has taken a step which promises te be 

_, Of great service to the press in India, and which has 

The Government of India’s siready been hailed, as far as we have seen, with 
scheme for giving  faci- ; : 7 
lities to the Press to obtain general approval. The only possible anxiety will be 
authentic official news. to see whether the provision of a Press room at the 
Oriental Review (11), 9th head-quarters of the Government of India will be 
th Ps : paper sg io worked impartially, and whether the information 
(20), 6th Nov. / supplied will be really valuable....... With regard 
to the element of impartiality, it cannot be denied 

that hitherto the leading organs of the Anglo-Indian Press have been unduly 
favoured to the disadvantage of their Indian contemporaries. This condition 
must be eliminated if the new scheme is to work satisfactorily, for it is 
an undoubted fact that what is complained of as the acerbity of the tone 
of the Indian Press in criticising the measures of Government has been 
In many cases due to want of adequate information, It is a mere truism 
to assert that a decision which, when baldly announced, appears often to 
be unjust and ill-considered is found, in the light of full information, 
to be undeserving of such condemnation. Adequate information will there- 
fore save much misguided criticism. In reading the first part of the resolu- 
tion it seemed to us that there need be no reason for confining the 
Press room to Government head-quarters at Calcutta or Simla, We see 
further on that this objection is to some extent discounted whereby newspapers 
which cannot afford to have correspondents at. Calcutta or Simla will be 
supplied with official information through local Governments. We are, how- 
ever, of opinion that all facilities which are given by the Press room in Simla 
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or Calcutta should be equally available at least in Bombay, Madras, Allahabad 
Lahore and Kardchi, as most editors would like to make their own selections 
rather than depend on the discretion of a distant representative, however able 
and trusted.” [The Praja Bandhu, on the other hand, expresses complete 
satisfaction with the scheme proposed by Government.] [The Gujardt Mitra 
expresses complete satisfaction with the scheme proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India for the supply of official news to the Press and is confident that 
it will greatly facilitate the dissemination of correct and reliable information 
among the public about the acts of Government. | 


11, “We are utterly sceptical as to the value of the new form of assistance 
Kaisersi-Hind (24), 6th which the reactionary Government of India—the 
Nov, Bog. cols. . author of the odious Official Secrets Acts—affects to 
offer to the Press in its latest communiqué.......... In 
the first place it may be observed that the scheme is not new. Years ago the good 
Lord Ripon strove his level best to formulate a scheme identical in its general 
object, namely, of affording full and frank publicity to official acts. While he 
was at the helm of affairs there was a fair attempt at carrying out so excellent 
a measure. But no sooner had he left these shores than the permanent bureau- 
cracy at the seat of Government immediately slided back into its old secretive 
groove. ‘Things have gone from bad to worse since those days, aye, so 
much so that all official information is allowed prematurely to be filtered 
through a few favoured organs specially patronised or subsidised for the pur- 
pose. And in no Viceroyalty has the art of favouring a particular section of 
the Press, Anglo-Indian and vernacular, been carried to greater perfection 
than during the administration of Lord Curzon. Under the circumstances we 
are extremely reluctant to rely on this latest attempt at assisting the Press. In 
our opinion it is simply a pretence to take the public into the confidence of 
Government. What in reality will happen, we suspect, will be the placing 
on the Editor’s table of a series of artfully prepared ‘precis,’ that is, 
extremely well boiled down summaries of facts, the principal merit of 
which will be to disguise the truth. ‘That will have the desired effect of 
misleading public opinion instead of directing it into the right channel. Again, 
we shall have abundance of official contradictions when really true news 
happens to be published in spite of the Official Secrets Act. But it is super- 
fluous at this time of day to inform the public that official contradictions 
are not worth the paper on which they are written, and may, therefore, be 
safely ignored. From the day Lord Salisbury was convicted by the 
British nation of openly contradicting a matter which was afterwards 
proved to be absolutely true—the Secret Russian Treaty which Marvin dis- 
closed—all faith in ofticial contradictions has been lost. The Indian people 
are ordinarily even more gullible than the British, but the many incidents of 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty have completely shaken their faithin the bond 
fides and benevolent intentions of the Government, notwithstanding all 
beatant official utterances to the contrary............. Have the Indian 
public forgotten the most glaring contradiction touching that notorious 
eircular about the employment of Eurasians in many a department of 
the public service to the exclusion of the children of the soil?............ 
We have grave doubts that the scheme will frankly and honestly fulfil all that 
is magniloquently promised in the communiqué of the Indian Government. 
Two or three years’ practical working of it will test the latest intentions of 
that authority. ‘Till that test is applied, we shall refrain from pronouncing our 
opinion one way or the other. 


12, ‘We fail to see how the establishment of a Press room at 

camel Simla would be of any use to the Native Press, 
rp Gassests (19), 6th Nov, nordo we quite seo the justice of such an arrange- 
* ment at the expense of the general public for 
the benefit of a few influential papers who already enjoy special advantages 
owing to the exceptional position they occupy in relation to Government and 
their high-placed European officers,......... We further fail to perceive why 
one province alone should be placed in & more advantageous position than 
the other provinces. Similar Press rooms should be established in each 
of the other Provinces. Why should the claims of Urbs prima in Indie for 
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instance, be ignored in the proposed arrangement? The alternative plan 
of furnishing through Local Governments certain select newspapers with 
official correspondence and reports would be better than having no Press room 
for each Province at all. We hope the local administrations will further the 
objects of the Resolution by preparing the lists of newspapers in a liberal 
spirit, The public have been assured that the communication of official inform- 
ation will not necessarily be confined, as has hitherto been the practice, to 
matters upon which a final decision has been arrived at, but may extend to 
correspondence in progress and questions still under discussion. There is a 
good deal underlying this‘ may’. But, as the whole scheme is an admittedly 
experimental measure, we prefer to suspend judgment for some time, Too 
much officialism, too much red-tape, too much secrecy, and too much distrust 
are the standing evils of the administrative system in India, and we would be 
sincerely glad if the proposed remedy minimised the gravity of these and other 
evils due partly to the provoking secrecy in all matters and partly to the one- 
sided and grossly unfair system of showing favours to the Anglo-Indian press, 
Excepting naval and military secrets, a righteous government should, asa rule, 
be under no necessity to conceal anything, and we hope the new scheme will 
not turn out one more failure brought about by too much caution and the lack 
of a sufficiently liberal spirit.” 


18 “ We would draw attention to the fact that there is no table provided 
for in the City Deputy Collector’s Office where the 
The Editor's Table at Ka- ‘ Kditor’s Box’ is said to exist, at which representa- 


richi. : tives of the Press can sit down and take notes. Our 
- a Garetie” (10), Sth poaders will remember that it was after considerable 


agitation by this paper and much writing that 
Mr. R. Giles, C.I.E., was induced, when Commissioner in Sind, to fall in with 
our views and resuscitate the old Editor’s Box, which existed long ago 
in the Commissioner’s Office, but had been allowed to die out. The want, 
however, of proper accommodation for the Press is a great drawback 
to its being utilised to the extent it should be, and the reports and 
documents which we were led to expect would find their way into the 
‘Box’ from time to time have been conspicuous by their absence, and 
we invariably find only ‘dry bones’ left there! We have often thought 
of drawing attention to the matter and are now glad to see that the 
Supreme Government are more solicitous for the interests of the public and 
the Press, as they propose to establish a Press room at head-quarters as an 
experiment for two years and rules on the subject have already been published 
in the Gazette of India, So we hope the Commissioner in Sind will now gee his. 
way to placing papers of more general interest to the public in the ‘ Editor's 
Box,’ as for instance, administration, revenus and other reports, Reports on 
canal and other projects might advantageously be made available, and we have 
no doubt would be given wide publicity to by the local Press, instead of being 
buried in the archives of the Commissioner’s Office. We have no desire whatever 
to pry into State secrets, but the Superintendent of the Commissioner’s Office 
might, we think, be safely trusted to use his discretion as to the papers which 
should go into the ‘ Box’ as being of interest to the public, and in any doubtful 
cases he could always obtain the orders of the Commissioner in Sind.”’ 


14. ‘From further information received by us it seems that the new 

“, hl de Muhammadan Political Association, so-called, which 
tion for Mohammadans sturt- W28 brought into existence the other day at Ahmed- 
ed at Ahmedabad. abad, has a curious history behind it. Its origin 
Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 6th appears to be the disappointment of the two promoters 
Nov., Eng. ools.; Gujardé of the movement. ‘l'hey tried their best a couple of 


(19), 6th Nov., Eng. cols. 


), Oth ears since to get up such an organization in Northern 
Rist Goftie-{Be}y GO Gok: India but miserably failed, the strong sense of the 


community in that part of the country having resolutely declined to assist them 
in their hollow proposal..,.,... Bitterly disappointed in their hopes, these wander- 
ing troubadours returned to this Presidency most disconsolate. None would care 
to hear their tinpot political minstrelsy. At last the Conference at Ahmedabad 
gave them the opportunity to put their idea intoexecution, What they had not 
fhe moral courage and manliness to do openly, they contrived to do in a hole and 


19. 

corner. There was a mine sprung upon the few who had assembled at the Con- 
ference. Without any previous public intimation or notice it was announced 
that a meeting would be held to consider the desirability of founding the 
Association, A scratch assemblage of about seventy—we are not told how 
many of them knew even the alphabet of Indian politics—was made up, and 
after airing some very ill-informed and fit-netared criticism, which showed 
their temper as well as their crass ignorance of the actual work of the Congress, 
a resolution was passed to found the Association, Whether it will ever find a 
local habitation and a name remains to be seen. One of the two promoters 
knows not a word of English and is blissfully ignorant of Indian politics. The 
other promoter, Mr, Nassrullah Khan unconsciously let the oat out of the bag 
in his momentary enthusiasm! He, asprig of Muhammadan nobility, aspired 
to a seat some years since in the Legislative Council but failed. He ascribes 
this defeat tothe Hindus, forgetting that defeat must inevitably await 
those who put themselves forward in a race where victory is not for 
the grown-up babe of the bluest blood but for the possessor of the most 
vigorous intellect, never mind whether he is a Hindu or Muhammadan, a Parsi 
or Christian, a Jew or Gentile. Mr. Nassrullah Khan seems to have nursed 
his disappointment. And that apparently, according to his own admission, was 
one of the chief reasons for founding the new-fangled organization |... ...... 
It was a maladroit attempt to create ill-feeling between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and it is doubtful whether the spirit which prompted it was 
disinterested and benevolent. Be that as it may, we cannot give the two 
founders any credit either for their manner and method of starting the Associa- 
tion or for their political wisdom. Indeed, we should say that the way in which 
they went about working for it clearly demonstrates their absolute unfitness 
to be political leaders. How may such persons be able to guide and lead 
those who may join the Association? And who will rally round the 
new standard which they have unfurled? Are there many enlightened 
Muhammadans who are going to co-operate with them? So far as our knowledge 

oes that section of the community looks askance at the whole affair...... seu 

e may take it for granted that the organization will soon dig its own grave, 
The whole thing reminds us of the classic fable of the frog who collapsed in his 
arrogant endeavour to distend to the size of the bull!” [The Gujardti also 
writes in a somewhat similar strain.} [The Rdst Goftdér in its vernaculac 
columns on the other hand expresses concurrence in the views expressed by 
Nasrullah Khan. and other speakers at a meeting held at Ahmedabad in 
starting the Muhammadan Political Association. It considers the Congress to 
be an organisation started for promoting sectional interests at the expense 
of the general interests of the country, and exhorts the Parsis to take to heart 


the lesson to be derived from the utterances of the Muhammadan speakers 
at the meeting. | , 


15, It is notorious that the members of the heaven-born service 

in India draw much fatter salaries than public 

Proposed increase in the servants in any other country in the world. ‘These 
ar > — of District galaries impose an enormous strain upon the im- 
"Gujardt Mitra (20), 6th poverished Indian Exchequer and it is most deplorable 
Nov. . that the authorities concerned, instead of effecting 
a retrenchment in this direction, should constantly 

seek to make the salaries fatter still, A few years ago a substantial increase was 
sanctioned in the salaries of High Court Judges and it is now proposed 
to increase the salaries of District Judges. ‘The present scale of salaries 
for lst Grade District Judges is Rs, 2,325 per mensem, for 2nd Grado Judges 
Rs. 1,800 and for 8rd Grade Judges Rs. 1,600 per mensem. ‘Tho scale for the 
three grades is to be increased respectively to Rs. 2,500, Rs, 2,325 and Rs, 1,800 
er mensem, We fail to understand what has led Government to sanction this 
increase. Hasthe lot of the Indian Civilian become harder in these days of 
speedy communication than it was in days gone by when the salaries were first 
xed? If not, how can such extravagant handling of Indian revenues be 
justified ? The revised scale, besides, is invidious, in¢smuch as under it a Civilian 
in the Judicial Branch would draw a much higher salary than a Oivilian of 
corresponding rank and seniority in the Revenue Branch, ‘The public should 
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lose no time in emphatically protesting against this fresh inequitable burden 
which is proposed to be foisted upon the Indian treasury. 


16, ‘The articles in the Kdl, which were recently brought to public notice 
The Times of India and the us the Limes of India, have evoked a discussion which 
Kil. clearly furnishes a proof—if a proof were required— 
Rést Goftar (28), 6th Nov., of the unsatisfactory state of the Press in India, In- 
ing. cols. stead of condemning the articles, which were ob- 
viously the productions of a diseased and biased mind, and thanking the 
Times for bringing them to public notice, some of the Bengal newspapers, 
which are accustomed to look at Anglo-Indians and their organs through the 
coloured glass of prejudice, have been supporting the AKd/ and abusing the 
T mee in unmeasured language, The Bengalee andthe Amrita Bazar Patrika 
argue that, though the articles complained of appeared in the Kd/ long before 
their English translations appeared in the Z%imes, there were no signs of sedition 
or violence among those who perused those articles in the first instance, A 
more impotent and absurd argument was never advanced by any man blessed 
with average brains and ability. ‘lhe Patrika, however, goes one better when 
it says ‘Though the vondemned articles, which originally appeared in a Poona 
paper of a very limited circulation, were afterwards reproduced in many 
newspapers in India, and thus read by a very large number of people in every 
art of the country, yet they produced no mischief whatever, and of that there 
is no doubt,’ Can unreasonabloness and irrationality go further? What can 
be said of ee A journalists, who seem to believe that every article which 
may be considered to be seditious should be attended by violence or mischief ? 
The whole of the Patrika article is a farrago of nonsense, which had better be 
passed over in silence. But while the radical press is praising the Avid for its 
Outspokenness, there is one newspaper in Lahore—the Trilbune—which has 
taken a most impartial view of the matter. Mr. G, Subramania Iyer’s weekly 
(which, by the way, appears in its last number under the title of Native States 
and United India) is also uncompromising in its condemnation of the articles 
in the Kd/, and is altogether outspoken in avknowledging the ‘ public service’ 
done by the Zimes of India.” 


17. The Gujarati, in the course of an appeal to the Gujaratis to subscribe 
Doos the Congress really %0 the Congress fund started by it, remarks :—The 
appeal to the masses iv total ap dog oay of Gujarat 18 nearly 1} crore, and it 
IndiaP should not be difficult for such a vast population to 
Gujardts (19), 6th Nov. — collect Rs, 6,000 among themselves in the interests of 
so useful a movement as the Congress. With a view to reach the poorest classes, 
we have fixed the minimum limit of subsoription to our fund at four annas, and 
we are glad to see that the facility afforded by us in this respect has enabled 
many aman of small means to testify his sympathy for the Congress by 
contributing his humble mite to the fund, The manner in which our appeal 
has been responded to by the mass of the people is a most encouraging sign for 
the future of the movement. It furnishes an effective reply to some captious 
critics who urge that the Congress is a movement confined to the educated 
classes, and that the people at large bave no sympathy with it. The lists of 
subscriptions which we have been publishing from time to time show that the 
Congress commands the sympathy and confidence of all classes alike from 
educated men down to poor and illiterate villagers, A Brahmin mendicant from 
Bhavnagar has sent us the whole of the alms which he received by begging on 
the Cocoanut Day ; an oilman from Gondal has subscribed his whole earnings 
for one day towards the fund; while a poor widow in .Amode has sent us the 
minimum contribution of four annas and thus testified the sympathy of the 
fair sex towards the movement. Moreover, among the subscribers to our funda 
will be found the names of Hindus, Parsis, Muhammadans, and Native Christians, 
showing that all classes of the native community now understand the neces- 
sity of working together in harmony and concert to promote the country’s 
good through the medium of the Congfess. Our only regret is that the educated 
classes have lagged far behind other sections of the community in contributing 
their share to the CongressSund, [In another column the paper publishes its 
subscription list for the week from which it appears that the total subscriptions 
collected by it up to date amount to Rs, 1856) 
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18, ‘ All’s well that ends well, The last two Resolutions of the Bombay 
Government addtessed to the Chairman of the 
Tho Bombay Government Industrial Exhibition Committee were superfluous and 
red the Industrial Exhibi- ¢oy]d have been as well not indited. ‘The incident 
Gujardti (19), 6th Nov., 18 @n interesting landmark in the history of tho 
Eng. cols. Congress movement and might furnish abundant — 
food for much weighty comment. A little more of 
trust and generosity, a little more of toleration and respect for men, who are 
doing even much more valuable work in a disinterested spirit than rendering 
assistance through departments and officials maintained by the public, would 
have gone far to prevent the publication of that strange official document which 
led to the present correspondence. ‘I'he Congress need not be referred to just 
as if it were a political leper to be avoided as far as possible;and it does not argue 
superior statesmanship to pen such a sentence as the following :—‘ Such 
connection (of the Mxhibition with the National Congress) is not a matter with 
which Government are concerned any more than would be the connection with 
the Exhibition of any other body which co-operates,’ In the first place, the 
Congress has directly originated the Wxhibition and is not simply one of 
several co-operative agencies. In the sovond place, the sentiment underlying 
the observation tempts one to indulge in some plain criticism that might be 
thought unpleasant. We, therefore, refrain from further commenting upon 
this neodless and profitless correspondence, 48 we deliberately abstained from 
criticising the first resolution which should never have seen the light of day. 
But it is perfectly clear that any such correspondence would have been Anal 
impossible between the Government in England and any political association 
that organized an Industrial Exhibition there. As we said, all’s well that 
ends well, and we congratulate the Exhibition Committee upon the commendable 
tact and exemplary patience they have throughout displayed in this matter, 
It is also gratifying to learn that Lord Lamington is entitled to no small credit 
for the satisfactory manner in which the correspondence has onded.”’ 


19. “The following advertisement appears in the Anglo-Indian dailies 
Comments onan advertise. Of Bombay :—‘ Applications are invited to fill an 
ment inviting applications appointment of Rs, 100, with prospects, in the clerical 
from Karopean candidates for establishment of the Political Department of the 
a clerical post in tho Poli- Bombay Secretariat. Only Muropean candidates of 
tical Department of the Bom- , ; : 
bay Secretariat. some experience in Government offices and whose 
Oriental Revicw (11), 9th testimonials are of the highest class need apply.’......... 
Nov.; Gujardli (19), 6th Wo want to know why only Europeans should apply 
Noy., Hing. cols, for the post? What are tho special qualifications 
required for the work in the clerical establishment of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Secretariat which are the distinguishing characterjsties 
of Europeans, but are conspicuous by their absence among the educated 
Indians of the Presidency ?P ‘There may be ‘special reasons,’ but what are 
they ? An explanation is due to the public. Or js the advertisoment the 
first fruits of Lord Curzon’s secret resolutions and secret memoranda, the 
publication of which irritated His Lordship so much as to result in the enact- 
mont of the Official Secrets Act?” [The Gujardti observes :—* Why are 
qualified Kurasians, Ifindus, Muhammadans, larsces or Jews prevented from 
applying, and why is the post to be conferred upon a Huropean only? Did any 
official secrots leak out last year? Is it a fact that one or two Kuropean officers 
along with a native official were blamed and even departmentally punished ? ” 
Some other papers of the week make somewhat similar comments. | 


20. Commenting upon the above advertisement, the Bombay Samdchir 
remarks :—T'he advertisement indicates but too well 
that the policy of Government is to strike a blow ut 
the aspirations of educated natives. Can it be seriously 
contended that no native graduate in the Secretariat is qualified to hold a 
petty clerkship of Ks. 100 per mensem? To debar native employés in the 
Socretariat from aspiring even to a petty post like this is tantamount to 
casting an unwarranted slur upon their efliciency. After this what becomes 


Bombay Samdchdr (62), 
12th Nov. 


CON LO5G lf 
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of Lord Curzon’s pretentious resolution about giving to the natives a fair share 
of appointments in the public service ? The Bombay Government are apparently 
bent upon providing a comfortable berth for a European at the expense of 
efficiency in the administration, Lord Lamington had declared in reply to an 
address presented to him by the Muhammadans that merit and not race was 
the proper test of admission to the public service. Is the invidious distinction 


made in the advertisement in consonance with the lofty principle enunciated 
by His Lordship ? 


21. A correspondent of the Akhbdr-i-Isldm writes:—-I have read with 
ved insults to Muham. J2terest the translation, published in your issue of 9th 
leer eee by ey ane November, of an article from the Paisa Akhbdr of 
the stage in Simla -and Lahore, drawing the attention of Government to a 


Bombay. _ play abounding in scenes calculated to offend the 
oe (99), Lith susceptibilities of Muhammadans which has been 


put upon the stage at Simla by a Bengali Dramatic 
Company. Abuse of great personages, whose memory is worshipped by the 
Muhammadans, is by no means confined to the stage in Northern India. Some 
eight years ago the Gujarati Theatrical Company of Bombay had advertised 
the performance of an objectionable play called Tipu Sultan, but it was never 
put upon the stage owing to the timely and vigorous protest of the 
Akhbdr-i-lsldm. ‘Three years later the same company were compelled 
by the local Police to expunge from their play of Shivaji certain passages 
and scenes which were calculated to offend the Muhammadans. [ven 
at present the same company performs some plays in which the language used 
is offensive to Muhammadan sentiment, especially the disgusting reiteration of 
the word “ Miechha”’ in the text. The attention of the community as a whole 
has not been drawn to these objectionable performances because only a few 
illiterate Muhammadans go to witness them. It is incumbent, however, upon 
the Muhammadans to take due notice of these plays with a view to put a 
stop to such wanton insults to their religious sentiments. 


22. We learn that there are certain facts relating to what is known as the 
Poona shooting case which are quite different from 
ho Poona assault case. those that were first made known to us. ‘The fact 
Arunodaya (99), 6th Nov. that the Magistrate did not admit evidence on behalf 
of the defence during the trial on the ground of 
its being tendered too late shows unseemly haste on his part to con- 
vict the accused. The injustice done to the accused in the case does not end 
here, It is said that several attempts were made to prevent witnesses from 
appearing in Court to give evidence on behalf of the accused. If this report 
be correct, every sympathetic soul will keenly regret and resent the deliberate 
attempt made to frustrate the course of justice. We learn from our contem- 
porary the Mahrdtia that some people contemplate raising a fund for 
the purpose of preferring an appeal to a higher tribunal, and the same 
paper suggests the desirability of engaging the services of a High Court 
pleader to argue the appeal. It will not be out of place if some High 
Court pleader offers his services. gratis in connection with the appeal. in 
the present case the British officers are let off although they wounded a 
Mahar boy. If such an affair is allowed to be passed over in silence it will 
very likely produce a demoralising effect on the minds of both Englishmen and 
natives. ‘he fact of the fcur incarcerated Mahars will engender inordinate 
fear of Englishmen in the minds of villagers, and such a feeling is likely to 
grow disastrous iu its results to both the rulers and the ruled, ‘There have 
occurred several instances in the past of Europeans shooting natives, and yet 
of being acquitted on some ground or other. But the present case is unique, 
because not only are the actual offenders let off, but the people of the 
village, to which the injured boy belorigs, have been sentenced to hard labour. 
It is the duty of every one to avenge such injustice promptly. If no efforts 
are put forth in this matter, it would not be long before the natives come to be 
hunted down like the American Indians in place of the wild beasts of India. 
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23. “It is within the knowledge of the public that two respectable and 


A case of counterfeit coin- 
ing recently disposed of b 
the Sessions Judge, Ahmed- 
abad. 


innocent merchants were hauled before the Magis- 
trate on charges under Chapter XII of the Indian 
Penal Code to the surprise and consternation of 
every one, not to speak of the annoyance and 


Gujardti Punch (21), 6th 


Nov., Eng. cols, mental worry to the accused themselves and their 


relations and friends. Irrespective of these consi- 
derations the Magistrate believing that there was a prima facie case against 
them committed them to take their trial before the Sessions Judge on the 
charges framed. But thanks to the fair-mindedness and judicial impartiality of 
Messrs, Knight and Palmer, the Sessions Judge and the Additional Sessions 
Judge, respectively, a check has been placed upon the precipitate action of 
the Police whose attitude in connection with these cases leaves much to be desired. 
There was no prima facie case in fact, so much so that, if what we are told is 
true, the Sessions Judge before the trial commenced called upon the Public Pro- 
secutor to say if he was serious and if he could possibly prove his case to the hilt. 
The rupee alleged to be counterfeit was before the Court and if, as is generally the 
case, the ring of the coin be taken as the test of its genuineness, there was nothing 
to excite suspicion either in the mind of the receiver or utterer thereof that 
it could possibly be counterfeit. As a result the prosecution fell through and 
the accused wero acquitted. ‘These vexatious prosecutions call for a word from 
the press. With due deference to the officers concerned in investigating the case 
and conducting preliminary inquiries, it must he said that their action in allowing 
such a weak case to vo before a Court of Session does not speak well of them— 
nay, betrays their overzcal to secure convictions and thus maintain the percent- 
age of detected crimes, We wish the Sessions Judge has drawn the attention 
of the District Magistrate to the sad incident......... ‘To ‘us the whole alfair 
points to the necessity of separating judicial from executive functions and reliev- 
ing the District Magistrate of the burden of supervising the working of the 
Police and the responsibility for their shortcomings.” 


24. Upto this time persons convicted of the offence of bringing Anjan 
leaves from the forests in the Dhulia Taluka were 


Complaint about the sever- 
ity of the sentences passed 
by the Mamlatdar of Dhulia 
on certain persons found guil- 
ty of bringing Anjan leaves 
from Government forests in 
the taluka. 

Kha ndesh 
4th Nov. 


Vaibhav (125), 


sentenced to pay a fino of Rs. 5 or Rs. 10. We had 
sometime ago commented on the severity of imposing 
a fine of Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 on poor men bringing leaves 
worth 4 annas, and a question was even asked in the 
Legislative Council on the subject. From tho tenour of 
the reply given to that question it was thought that 
the people would get a concession in the matter of 


these leaves at least in this year of general distress, 
but we are sorry to hear that persons bringing Anjan leaves, found by 
them under the trees in the forest, simply with a view to save the lives of 
dumb cattle, are being prosecuted by the officials of the Forest Department, 
and that the Mamlatdar has, in several cases of this kind, inflicted the 
severe sentence of rigorous imprisonment for one month. ‘I'he public of 
this place are wondering why the Magistrate has of late begun to pass heavy 
sentences in such cases. ‘The appeals preferred by some of the convicted persons 
before Mr. Divatia having been disallowed, the aggrieved parties have moved 
the High Court through the District Judge, We think the High Court should 
look into the matter and prevent the infliction of heavy sentences in such cases. 
The accused persons in such cases, thinking tho offence to be a slight one after 
all, honestly confess their guilt, and itis not fair that the Magistrate, laying 


special stress upon their confessions, should inflict heavy sentences upon them. 
It is the duty of the local leaders to interest themselves in this matter. 


25. The Bulsdér correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The 


Alleged necessity of ap- 
ointing a Revenue officer 
in Bulsdr to assist the Mam- 
latdar in coping with his 
duties, 

Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 12th 
Noy. 


Mamlatdar of Bulsér is at present overworked. His 
duties are so multifarious and heavy that no officer, 
however industrious, can efficiently cope with them 
single-handed. He has to attend to the collection of 
revenue in the 96 villages of the taluka and to do mis- 
cellaneous criminal work, not to speak of his other 
onerous duties as Vice-President of the local Municipa- 


lity. Recently the District Judge of Surat has appointed a Joint Sub-Judge to 
assist the Subordinate Judge here to dispose of judicial work in thetaluka. The 


24, 


people, however, think that the necessity of associating a Revenue officer with 
the Mamlatdar to assist him in coping with his duties is much more urgent than 
that ofa Joint Sub-Judge. It is to be hoped that the authorities will take steps 
to supply this crying need. 


26. ‘One more dacoity committed by Kabulis from the mountain fastnesses 
of Afghanistan hails from the Thana District, It 

The Kabuli nuisance and appears from the facts of a case disposed of durin 

a request to Government to this week by the Sessions Judge of Thana that a ban 
88 measures for checking of about : dozen Ry sor Py ed in August last 
a small village inthe Murbad Taluka, and under pre- 
ba. hea soins text of belay teavellons in need of rest obtained wre 
| at an hospitable Hindu’s house. Taking advantage of 
the helpless condition of their host, some of these budmashes who were 
armed: with deadly weapons of all sorts, severely belaboured him and the 
members of his family and robbed him of valuables worth about Rs, 13,000. 
On the latter crying out for help a large number of villagers came up 
to the spot, but as they were unarmed they were powerless to render 
any assistance against the armed ruffians......... From the above brief 
summary of the incident our readers will be able to form some idea of the 
power possessed by these ruffians for doing mischief. Whena Kabuli is man 
to man far superior to his antagonist of any other nationality, it is not difficult 
to realize that when armed he is a veritable curse to the people. In the case 
to which \e have referred above, the villagers although numerically superior 
to the ducoits, were unable to secure them simply because they were unarmed. 
This is merely a repetition of what took place last year at Ode in this district 
and elsewhere. While the Arms Act has resulted in the disarming of law- 
abiding and peaceful villagers, who in consequence fall an easy prey to wild 
and dangerous beasts and no less dangerous dacoits, it seems that it is practi- 
cally a dead letter so far as the Kabulis are concerned, It is indeed a marvel 
to us how these people manage to go about the country with arms in their 
ssession apparently without any license. In view of the mischief committed 
y these undesirable aliens from beyond the frontiers of India, one is justified 
in concluding that itis high time for Government to devise measures to. 
effectively check the evil which has already assumed serious proportions, A 
constant and strict watch by the Police over the movements of the Kabulis,. 
after depriving them of all weapons and the demand of a security for good 
behaviour—especially from new comers and the unemployed—are some of the 

remedies that suggests themselves to us as suitable to secure the end in view.” 


27. ‘An esteemed correspondent invites our attention to a serious griev- 
ance which the people of this city have to suffer in 
A telegraph grievance at consequence of the removal of the Government ‘l'ele- 


ag rage dhu (27), 6th graph Office from Danapith tothe Bhudder. Accord- 
a Me Be : ing to the arrangement now in force, a person 


wishing to send a telegram must either go to the head 
office at the Bhudder or to the Railway Station for the purpose. Both these 
places being at some distance from centres of business in the city, it is evident 
that the mercantile classes are put to an appreciable amount of inconvenience 
in the matter of sending telegraphic messages, It is, of course, impossible 
at this stage to propose the transfer of the Government Telegraph Office to a 
central part of the city such as Manekchok, especially after a spacious building 
has been specially built for it at some distance from the City. It is, however, 
possible to remove the grievance in question without any great difficulty. Our 
correspondent suggests in this connection that if a branch Lelegraph Office with 
the necessary staff be established along with the Manekchok Sub-Post Office, 
the evil will be easily remedied. The suggestion, so far as we can see, is very 


good, and is 7 one that deserves to be carefully considered by the 
authorities concerned,” 


28, “ At the recent prize distribution ceremony of the local Aryan High 
Py one on ene School Mr. Thakorlal Desai, who was intae chair, 


Indians to pledge themselves ‘htly insisted upon the students, past and present, of 
to use articles of indigenous the institution uniting and establishing an Association 


vfacture. 
aa 7B a ea for the purpose of solemnly pledging themselves 


Nov., Eng. cols, 


to use articles of indigenous manufacture and to 
do all in their power to influence their relations. 
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and friends to do likewise. In the course of his speech he observed ‘we must 
py by the lessons thatthe West has taught us and has been teaching us. 

ou might have heard of the campaign conducted by Mr. Chamberlain in 
England. I ask you, students, to practise, each in his humble way, and not 
merely preach, the same doctrine, I mean the doctrine of protection of native- 
made goods, Legislation is not in our hands, else we should have got all at 
once the consummation of the desired object. The only thing then that we can 
hope to do is to solemnly resolve from to-day to do all in our power to use and 
encourage the use of Indian-made goods. You may be lovers of fine articles 
of curiosity, but these, too, you can have Indian-made, if you but care to inquire 
for the same. Gentlemen, Ahmedabad itself can supply articles of dress, 
silk and cotton, soap, glass, matches, paper, ink and utensils; Bengal, its fine 
muslins ; Dhulia, its cutlery ; Delhi, its turbans and biscuits ; Kashmir, its shawls 
and woollen clothes; and last but not least, Sialkote its cricket and tennis kit.’ 
We trust Mr. Desai will spare no pains to take the lead in starting the Associa- 
tion, the plan of which he has chalked out. ‘The mind of the student is sensitive 
and amenable to proper influence, and we should be glad if Mr. Desai were at a 
little sacrifice to find time to address the students of all institutions, Govern- 
ment and private, on this all-important question. It is high time indeed that 
managers of schools realized their responsibility in this matter. ‘They should 

rovide a small museum in their schools, wherein may be exhibited samples of 
all kinds of Indian-made articles, and the places where and the prices at which 
they can be had.” 


Education. 


29, ‘The debate at the Bombay Corporation on the working of the 
Working of the Victoris Victoria J ubilee Technical Institute has not yet ended, 
Jubilee Technical Institute, nd it will not be fair for the public to comment upon 
Bombay. Mr. Dwarkadas’ motion at this stage. The public, 
Indian Spectator (6), 12th however, are not precluded from noticing with 
Mov. appreciation the masterly speech in which Mr. Dunn 
defended the Institution.......... The keynote of his defence was that the 
Institute was not intended to turn out finished industrialists.......... Mr. Dunn’s 
line of defence showed that the criterion of the success of the Institute was 
not quite so simple as had been assumed. The weakest link in his chain of 
arguments seems to be his reply to the criticism that the employers in 
Bombay have a prejudice against men trained in the Institute. Lis figures 
showed that the prejudice was much exaggerated, but wherever it exists, 
it requires a satisfactory explanation. Mr. Dunn only compared it with 
the hostility to superior or scientifically trained workmen in other coun- 
tries. ‘this explanation has not the appearance of completeness. .....,... 
Apart, however, from the motion before the Corporation, the admitted dislike 
for the products of the Institute affords food for reflection and criticism. 
We shall have to refer to other aspects of the controversy when the debate is 
closed. Mr. Dwarkadas did well to bring up the subject for discussion, We 
do not see how it was beneath the dignity of the Corporation to have noticed 
newspaper criticism. Honourable Members of the Legislative Councils expect 
the Government to take notice of letters and articles in newspapers. We are 
not prepared to concede the divine right of Municipalities which elevates them 
above the contentious atmosphere of public prints.” 


30. The Committee formed in Bombay to protest against the proposed 
changes in Marathi orthography is doing yeoman’s 
Proposed changes in service to the Marathi language. In its memorial to 


Marathi orthography. _ the Bombay Government it says that the rules, which 
ie . tag a ee oe Mr. rcs, reported to the Director otf Public 


Instruction as having been approved of by a majority 
of the Conference held under his presidency, are, in the opinion of veteran 
Marathi authors, likely to create great uncertainty and confusion as regards 
Marathi orthography. Mr, Covernton had assured the public that in calling 
the Conference the object of the authorities was merely to ascertain the trend 
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of public opinion, and that no changes would be introduced simply because 
they were approved by a majority of the Conference. We donot know how 
Mr. Oovernton forgot these assurances while submitting his report to the 
Director of Public Instruction. When the official members had a majority 
over non-official members in the Conference, it would be a mere farce to rely 
on the opinion of the majority. - It shows not only ignorance but perverse 
obstinacy on the part of Mr. Covernton that he should attempt to tamper with 
Marathi orthography on the strength of the opinion of the official majority in a 
Conference convened merely as an advisory body. His obstinacy reaches its 
climax when he says that further opposition on the part of the people should be 
ignored, And why? Simply because the opinion of the people is opposed to 
that of the Text Books Committee in which there is only a single Marathi member. 
We pray that Government will be pleased to allow the present system of 
Marathi orthography to remain unchanged. {In another issue the paper 
writes :—The Bombay Committee have submitted to the local Government a 
memorial protesting against certain changes in Marathi orthography proposed 
by the Text Books Committee. As the Government generally take a very 
long time to reply to memorials, it is highly probable that the Text Books 
Committee, taking advantage of the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, 
will not fail to expedite the printing of one or two books before Government 
reply to the memorial of the Bombay Committee. We, therefore, suggest that 
the latter Committee should send a fresh representation to Government praying 
that the new text books should not be allowed to be printed befor their memorial 
is disposed of. ‘The Bombay Committee should also lose no time in sending 
another representation to Government regarding the changes which the Text 
Books Committee proposes to make in the established order of the Marathi 
alphabet. It would have been well if the Text Books Committee had not been 
appointed at all, inasmuch as, instead of improving the text books as desired 
by the people, it has helped only to destroy the beauty of our language. 


31. Mr. F. Lory, Acting Educational Inspector, N. D., writes to the 
la ci Gujardts Punch :—“In your issue of 30th October 
ah tke Cision: Liibann (vide paragraph 41 of the last Weekly Report) you 
Society’s Primer in the Gov- State in a note toa letter from R. B. Lalshankar 


ernment Middle School, Umiashankar that the use of the Christian Literature 
Ahmedabad. Socictv’s Primer in the Government Middle School 
Gujarat Punch (21), 6th . 


on, Non ble was not discontinued until after the appearance of your 

article in your issue of 23rd October. The truth is that 
I was unaware of the introduction of the Primer until the article contained in 
your issue of October 16th was brought to my notice on Wednesday, October 
19th, | thereupon ordered that the use of the book should be immediately 
discontinued from the same day (October 19th). I should be glad if you would 
kindly announce this fact in your next issue.” 


Railways. 


32. “We are sorry that the arrangements at the Kardchi Railway 
Station on public holidays are anything but satis- 


A grievance of passengers factory. The rush to the ticket office is simpl 
ut Karachi Railway Station. y imply 


. : tremendous, and it is not possible for one man to 
ts bebe attend to all classes of passengers—first, second, 
intermediate and third—at one and the same time. 


~The result generally is that crush and confusion follow, which are heightened 


by the ecreams of those who, ignorant of the time of the departure of the train, 
think that they are going to be left behind. On such occasions again the 


station authorities in order to exercise more vigilance over the passengers close 
up all doors leading to the platform, except the one which is opened for all 


kinds of traffic.,........ In the train itself you find passengers packed like 


sardines ina tin. Wedraw the attention of the Railway guthorities to the 
3 sooezenenens of the public, and trust they will 
<M et tosemnhromsmemgaemn after Sere-eetontre terrae 


be remedied at no distant 
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33. “ When it was first announced, some years ago, amidst a flourish of 
Operations of the City trumpets, that Bombay was to be saddled with a Trust 
Improvement Trust. for the improvement of the city, there was a good 

Rdst Goftér (28), 6th Nov., deal of talk in the papers about a speedy and complete 
Eng. cols, transformation of the city being effected as soon as the 
blessed saviour was set on its legs. The city was then in the doldrums owi 
to the bubonic epidemic To rescue her from the calamity all and sund 
measures were adopted, to be discarded, however, with the same precipitance wit 
which they were ushered into existence, as soon as.their futility to effect any 
change for the better came to be realised, The Trust, however, is the only relic 
of those years which is not extinct. Among the worst of its errors is that it has 
deprived the city of its maidans and open spaces The cure in this 
respect is worse than the disease, and before long we will find one more addition 
made to the list of confiscated maidans when the Crescent finds a suitable 
customer. The improvements hitherto projected by the Trust are aimed at 
furnishing suitable residential quarters for a class of men who are well 
able to take care of themselves. Much of the time and energy of the 
Trustees, which could have been better devoted to the improvement of 
thickly populated centres, is turned to schemes for improving and widening 
streets which obviously have more of a commercial value than anything else, 
From inspired articles here and there in the press one finds that still wilder 
and more extravagant schemes are under contemplation, which cannot be 
carried out but with the most serious inconvenience to the mass of the people 
and without immense outlay. The railway track alone the sea-shore has 
long been an eye-sore to some, who would, if they could, do away with it 
altogether Moreover, when schemes are set forth for the extension of 
maidans, regard is had more for sectional interests than for those of the public 
at large. ‘The strip of land which runs along the B. B. & OC, I. Railway 
opposite the Oval and the Cooperage is proposed to be thrown in with these 
maidans. This Esplanade when the scheme is carried out would serve no 
better purpose than that of offering a suitable ground for polo and football 

layers. And none will be the worse off if it is allowed to remain as it 

is. If properly improved and laid out, it would serve as an excellent pro- 
menade for the general public, to whom it would be practically closed if 
reserved for games. ‘This contemplated alteration in the maidans which the 
Trust is advised to take up is but a petty and trivial scheme, not deserving 
much powder and shot to blow it up. But at any rate it recalls the faulty 
methods of the ‘Trust, which, to judge from the account it has hitherto given 
of itself, has belied the great expectations which were formed of it in the 
beginning.” 


34. ‘The Improvement Trust in their communication to the Bombay 
Corporation on the subject of the provision of open 
spaces in the Fort and the Marine Lines for recre- 
ation purposes point out that ‘until the larger 
question of the future policy as regards the Railways serving in Bombay has 
been dealt with,’ the widening of the available space at the Oval and the 
Cooperage will not become possible. When will this ‘larger question of the 
future policy as regards the Railways serving in Bombay’ be settled? The 
question of the improvement and extension of Bombay has been on the 
tapis for a very long while now, and the Government themselves claim 
to take a deep interest in it, In fact the initiation of it is due to them, and, 
therefore, the statement that the ‘larger question of the future policy as 
regards the Railways serving in Bombay ’ has still to be dealt with will not fail 
to cause considerable surprise. Surely the Government might be expected to 
have definite ideas, if not a definite scheme, as to the laying out of Bombay. 
But evidently their vision of the Bombay of the future is as limited as that of the 
public at large. Is this not due to the fundamental error of having neglected to 
‘make a complete survey of the city, as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has often 
“urged, before undertaking the work of improving and extending it ?’’ 


Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 10th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 
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35. ‘At the last meeting of the Bombay City Improvement Trust, while 
discussing the plans and estimates for chawls for the 

The Improvement Trust poor at Chandanwadi, the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
og Sa, ae co for Rahimtulla took occasion to point out that, ‘ until the 
Wh 4 Thai’ (28), ‘10h © 908t of building the chawls was reduced by forty per 
Nov., Eng. cols. cent,, it was not possible to provide accommodation for 
allthe poor of Bombay.’ ‘The reminder was timely 

and pertinent, for it is not likely that any public body will ever be able to under- 
take building operations on a sulfciently extensive scale in the city at a 
prohibitive cost. Is it possible, however, to reduce the cost by so much as 
40 per cent., bearing it in mind, as Mr. Ibrahim says, that ‘in building these 
chawls it is absolutely necessary to aim at perfect sanitation.” Much has been 
said upon this vexed problem of building sanitary chawls for the poor on busi- 
ness lines ; numerous remedies have hitherto been suggested both in this country 
and in the West to reduce the building cost of such structures and at the same 
time to make them sound commercial concerns, But in spite of the enormous 
labour bestowed upon it, the solution of the problem has continued to baffle as 
much the public bodies as private philanthropists and capitalists; and consider- 
ing the standard of wages earned by the labouring classes and other causes, 
both social and economic, it is to be feared that the day is yet far distant when 
some practical and financially sound scheme will be evolved, which would 
enable either public corporations or private capitalists and syndicates to provide 
cheap residences, built on perfectly sanitary principles, for all the poor of 
Bombay. The suggestion that fell from Mr. Ibrahim is, however, one which 
we should be glad to see accepted by the Chairman in the interests of the city.” 


36. Inan “Open Letter’? No. 2 to Mr. Hudson, Collector of Kaira, the 
‘eh ee ee Kdntha Gazette reiterates the complaints 
Hadson, Gollector of Kaira, ™ade by it against the Umreth Municipality in its 
re the alleged mismanage- first letter on the subject (vide paragraph 45 of 
ment of the Umreth Munici- Weekly Report No. 45 of 1904) and makes the 


weet Picks Mein iee following additional remarks :—The recent enhance- 
6th ~d . azette(70), nent of the house-tax has created much dissatisfaction 


among the people against the Municipality. Unless 
@ proper explanation is forthcoming from the Municipal Councillors as to 
the urgency of the enhancement, the people are bound to presume that 
the object of the measure is to enable the Municipal officers to draw their 
fat salaries. The people of the town are greatly annoyed by the dust 
nuisance, as the roads are never watered by the Municipality. They, howe 
ever, can put up with minor inconveniences, such as accumulation of filth, 
bad roads imperfectly lighted and watered, &c., but the scarcity of water in the 
town is a nuisance which has assumed quite intolerable dimensions. Sutflicient 
water cannot be had for cattle and even for ordinary household purposes. 
The people look up to you to carry out a suitable scheme of water-works in the 
town with the joint resources of Government and the Municipality. We shall 
now turn to the subject of primary education. The condition of primary 
schools in the town is extremely unsatisfactory. When the schools were placed 
under the control of the Municipality, it was hoped that the transfer would 
result in their better management, but this hope has not been realised. On 
the contrary, the schools have actually deteriorated and compare unfavourably 
with private institutions. ‘The Municipal Councillors do not seem to appreciate 
the value of education, and appointments of teachers are regulated by influence 
and favouritism rather than by merit. If you will but take the trouble to pay 
a visit to the town with a view to get acquainted with the needs of the people 
at first hand, you will be satisfied as to the truth of the complaints made above, © 


_ Native States. 


37. Great sovmnenegeraant has been prevailing for a long time past in 
aes dlitina State’ The zoolum practised by the late 

join (11), 6th New State. Chief was thoroughly exposed in a Gujarati pamphlet 
Mitra (65), 10th hh called “ Péliténa Zulam Prakash,” which was sub- 
| | sequently translated into English for the information 


| 99 - 


of English readers. The burden of this pamphlet was that Chiefs intoxicated 
with the pride of their temporal authority, like the Thakor of Pélitdna, 
were veritable demons in human form, It is deplorable that such hard- 
hearted and brutal Chiefs should be allowed to rule over their subjects. 
Wonderful sometimes are the manifestations of khatpat at the Darbars 
of Chiefs. ‘Low caste boys of oilmen, shoe-makers, &c., are purchased from 
their parents, clandestinely admitted into the zenana and dexterously passed 
off as the true heirs of ruling Chiefs. It is, however, difficult to adduce 
circumstantial evidence before Political Officers to prove that such intrigues are 
actually taking place in Native States. What can one expect from men of 
law descent when they are called upon to govern a State? Such Chiefs 
squeeze money from their subjects by hook or by crook and squander it in idle 
aot and dissipation. It is strange that the benign and enlightened British 

overnment should connive at the doings of such rulers who are a curse to 
their subjects. A glance at the administration of Pélitana State is sufficient 
to show that the Thakor is utterly unfit to carry on the administration. Ho has 
done nothing to promote the welfare of his subjects. No doubt he has 
Opened some schools and a hospital, but all that is merely with a view 
to throw dust into the eyes of Political Officers. Such institutions are 
badly managed and serve no useful purpose, as the Thakor has no money 
to spare for their maintenance, He squanders away the whole of his revenues 
in gratifying his unnatural desires and bestowing douceurs upon his favourite 
Hazurias. It is incumbent upon the British Government for the sake of its 
own prestige to make a thorough investigation into the present condition of 
affairs in Pdlit4na. Such an investigation would effectually foil the attempt 
made in some quarters to hoodwink Government and secure some high title 
or distinction for the Thakor. As the Chief of Palitina is plunged over head 
and ears in debt he is constantly shifting for new means of recouping his 
impoverished treasury. He has sprung a mine in the shape of oppressive 
exactions from the Jain pilgrims. The latter are obliged to submit tamely to 
such extortion, as they are utterly helpless. It is worth while inquiring how 
the State treasury is always empty, in spite of the large revenue derived from 
the pilgrims and the meagre expenditure upon objects of public usefulness. 
The T'hakor has been invested with the powers of a Second Class Chief, but he 
abuses them for compassing his selfish purposes, Justice as administered in the 
State is a mere farce and is often used as a cloak for persecuting the innocent and 
extorting money from them. How long are the British Government going to 
tolerate the maladministration in P4litiéna ? Does it reflect credit upon the 
British Government that the subjects of a State under its suzerainty should 

rovel in poverty, misery and ignorance? Surely the time has arrived for the 

overnment to direct its attention carefully to affairs in Pdliténa State, | I'he 
Deshi Mitra takes the Jain to task for opening its correspondence columns to a 
reckless attack upon the Chief of Paliténa. It says that as the dispute between 
the Jains:‘and the Péliténa Darbar is still sub judice, the attack is conceived in 
very bad taste and is apt to give rise to the suspicion that it is prompted by 
malice, | 


38. We propose to publish, for the information of Government and the 
Agent to the Governor in Kathidwar, some further 

Alleged maladministra- details of the mismanagement prevailing in VAla 
tien in Y dle State. State. Two sweepers died in V4la under suspicious 
a - war Samachdr (74),  civeumstances during the prevalence of plague in 
the month of Shravan last. The enquiry into the 
occurrence is being conducted privately and ina perfunctory manner aud not 
before a regular tribunal of justice. The case is a complicated one, ani it 
would be well if the Police investigation concerning it is taken in hand by the 
Superintendent of Police, Kéthidwér. We also strongly urge the \’olitical 
Agent, Jhél4v4d, to personally inquire into the affair, The antecedents 
of the men who hold high offices in Védla are not above cavil. Valjibhai, 
the Revenue Karbhari, was dismissed from the State service when the subject 
of the demise of the Rani from Kotdi was under discussion by the Agency, but: 
he has now been reinstated in offee. Manubhai, the Fouzdar, was formerly 
Fouzdar at Wadhwd4n, but was diamissed by the Thakor as the subjects of that 
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State were dissatisfied with his work. The state of affairs prevailing in Vala 
isapt to remind one of the Gaekwari regime. Dhanji Kakal having represented 
his wrongs to the Agency the State authorities wreaked vengeance upon him by 
putting up his name along with the 58 accused concerned in the case of rioting 
which resulted in the death of thetwosweepers, The man trembles to think 
what might be yet in store for him in future. As a matter of fact, Dhanji 
Kakal can prove an alibi in self-defence, for a few days before the riot took place 
he had gone to Gadhada to obtain legal advice, whence he had proceeded to 
Bhavnagar, where he was engaged in a suit relating to succession of property, 
The charge against him is due to malice, and it isto be hoped that Captain Beale 
will carefully sift the evidence against him. It is strange that tho Divan, 
Mr, Liladhardas, should connive at such high-handed and arbitrary acts of the 
Chief of Vala. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


39. We understand that the Reception Committee of the Congress is 

| circulating among leading publicists here and in the 

ye st oe ae eo mofussil, for opinion and suggestions, the following list 
ensuing session of the Of subjects upon which resolutions are proposed to be 


Congress. 

Bombay Samédchdr (62), 
12th Nov.; Sanj Vartamdn 
(86) 10th Nov. 


passed atthe ensuing Congress Session :—(1) (a) Lord 
Yurzon’s resolution ve the relative proportion of 
natives and Europeans in the public service; (/) the 


abolition of competitive examinations for admission to 
the Executive Braneh of the Provincial Service; (2) Official Secrets Act; (3) 
eneral educational policy of Government; (4) (a) material and economic con- 
Sition of India; (b) Government of India’s Resolution re their land revenue 
policy ; (c) proposal of the Famine Union for a detailed inquiry into the condition 
of typical Indian villages ; (5) proposed reform of the Indian Police; (6) separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions; (7) exposition of the true nature of the 
ae surpluses in the Imperial Budget ; (8) grievances of Indian settlers in 
uth Africa and other British Colonies; (9) (a) the Tibet expedition ; 
(b) apportionment of Indian military expenditure between England and India ; 
(10) agricultural banks and the resolution of the Government of India there- 
on; (11) contribution of the Government of India towards the plague expen- 
diture of Municipalities; (12) necessity of altering the date of commencement 
of the financial year from 1st April to 1st January with a view to facilitate an 
éarly discussion of the Indian Budget in Parliament; (13) recommendation of 
the Welby Commission to throw the salary of the Secretary of State for India 
upon British estimates; (14) India’s claim to the privilege of sending 
representatives to Parliament; (15) need of reemodelling the constitution and 
enlarging the powers of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils ; (16) 
appointment of natives to the Viceregal and Provincial Executive Oouncils; 
and (1!) the question of sending a deputation of Indian delegates to England 
at the time of the next Parliamentary elections. [The Sdnj Vartamdn says 
that the Reception Committee has finally resolved to discuss the grievances 
of the subjects of Native States at the ensuing session of the Ginauae 


40. The Il4v correspondent of the Bombay Samdachdr writes :—A meet- 

ing of some hundreds of agriculturists was held at 

Proceedings of a meeting Il4v on 5th November for presenting an addruss, to 
of agriculturists held at Il4v the Honourable Mr. Parekh. Mr. Kaikhasru Jivanji 
Se) ee bie 2 atel was voted to the chair. The President having 
Mr, Parckh. introduced Mr. Parekh to the meeting, the address 
was read by Mr. Barjor Framji Dastur and presented 

a coments — to Mr. Parekh in a silver casket, In reply the 
3 oa gym ‘it N Honourable Mr. Parekh thanked the assembly for the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), gt, kind wordssaid of him in the address which he thought 
Nov. were a little too flattering. He then reviewed the 
history of Mr. Maconochie’s revenue enquiry and 

warmly eulogised Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai for his disinterested services on 
behalf of the agriculturists. He said that the enquiry woula not have been 
the success it was had it not been for Mr. Jivanji’s indefatigable labours 


$1 


in collecting evidence from the timid rayats at the risk of inourring official 
displeasure. He then deplored the miserable condition to which the agricultue 
rists of Gujar4t had been reduced owing to plague and 4 succession of 

years of scarcity. He said that the excessive revenue assessments in many 
talukas were to some extent responsible for the present plight of the rayats 
and he recommended the formation of local associations for representing 
to Government the true condition of the agriculturists with a view to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement of the much-vexed revenue problem. Mr. Parekh 
then went on to express satisfaction with the — made by Govern- 
ment irom its past policy of recovering the full assessment from the 
rayats regardless of the state of the crops, but he thought that the changes 
introduced in the revenue policy of Government were not sufficiently 
liberal and fell short of the requirements of the hard smitten rayats. He 
surmised that Government had beon misled by an utterly unfounded notion 
abdut the recuperative power of the agriculturists. Adverting to tho establish- 
ment of Co-operative Credit Societies, Mr. Parekh expressed satisfaction with 
the experiment and exhorted the rayats to co-operate with Government officers 
in making it a great success. Referring to complaints of alleged oppression 
practised upon rayats by subordinate Revenue officials, Mr. Parekh advised the 
agriculturists to start associations for bringing their grievances to the notice of 
Government. He also impressed upon them the necessity of stating true facts 
without any exaggeration in their representations to Government which, he said, 
should be couched in moderate and respectful language. Mr. Parekh then 
exhorted the rayats to refrain from incurring needless and extravagant 
expenditure on marriage and funeral ceremonies. He said that their ex- 
travagance on such occasions lent support to the contention of those who urged 
that no reduction in the land assessment would help to ameliorate the condition 
of the rayats. In conclusion, Mr, Parekh urged the agriculturists to abstain from 
the vice of drinking and to look after the education of their boys and girls. 
Mr. Parekh was then garlanded, and the meeting dispersed after giving hearty 
cheers for His Majesty the King-Emperor, His Excellency Lord Lamington 
and the Honourable Mr, Parekh. [Referring to the above meeting the Bombay 
Samdchdr extols the services rendered by the Honourable Mr. Parekh to the 
agriculturists of Gujardt and exkorts the latter to profit by the valuable 
words of advice uttered by Mr. Parekh in his speech, The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar 
and the Jdém-e-Jamshed also publish reports of the meeting and make similar 
remarks. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th November 1904. 
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CONTENTS, 


PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Admintetration—-continued. 


Police: Alleged vexatious prosecutions instituted by the Bombay Police 
against respectable citizens van 
Public Service: £ bolition of competitive examinations for admission to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
Russo-Japanese War: The—and alleged menace to European domination 
in Asia . eee eee 
Sheriff of Bombay : Appointment of Mr. David Sassoon as— .., se 
Sind : 
A grievance of certain zamindars in — ove eee Tr 
Adverse comments upon Mr. Cadell’s action in cancelling the license of a 
liquor-seller in Sukkur eve ove 
Complaint against the conduct of a Chief Constablo in a certain criminal 
case tried by the City Magistrate of appears 
Grazing fees and Government forests in — ‘a 
Socialists and their views + i 
South Africa: Indians in— ... fi 
The position of Kulkarnis 


Education 
The Tata Research Institute ... 


Municipalities 


Adverse comments on Mr, Cadell’s dealings with the Sukkur Municipality . 
Alleged mismanagements of the Hyderabad Municipality eee me 
Alleged prevalence of party spirit in the Hyderabad Municipality ace 
Complaint against the alleged adverse attitude of the Municipal authorities at 
Hyderabad (Sind) towards the Muhammadans ... vue ove 
Plague at Kardchi and a request to *the local Municipality to take measures to 
check the disease ove ove oe 


Native Stateem 


Alleged blackmailing by Political Agents in India ... 
Baroda: The Religious Endowments Bill in — State 
Imperial Defence and Native States _... 


Jodhpur: The Government of India and the Maharaja of — 
Kathidwar : | 

Affairs in Chuda State (— ) 

Affairs in Vala State (—) 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Alleged dissociation of several leading Muhammadans from the movement 
for starting a Muhammadan Political Association 
Circulation of counterfeit coins in Bulsér and the local Police 
Congress preparations in Bombay vee 
The Alfred Theatrical Company’s benefit night i in aid of the Congress 
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Bréhman) ; 46, 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
; nm 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ..) Weekly ... ...) John de Mello; East Indian; 87 oa 940 
9 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly! 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. , ie 
3 | East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly eee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi; 52; u.P.) 1,000 
4, | Hyderabad Journal — ...| Hyderabad | WOOLY osu Mes — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);| 580 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. suet DOr eee | Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 62;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. 
» | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. soe| Monthly --| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer coe 8h) 
g | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .. .| Weekly ... oe} Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 Pee 400 
9 | K&éthidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... see] Daily ove ..| Pratdpréi Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... ..| Poona ...| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... voo( Bombay eee wt Da ..| R. 8S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 pe coe 400 
19 | Phenix ... si soe} Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona | Daily... -»-/ Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 350 
and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
15 |Sind Gazette .. «se! Kardchi.s. .| Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb 500 
16 | Sind Times Do. at a -/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad Weekly ... ..| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
1g | Deshabhakté | Baroda .. Do. .| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,500 
Brahman) ; 43. 
19 Gujarati .| Bombay... | Do. »|Ichharam Surajrém Desa#i; I{indu (Surti} 4,500 
| / Bania); 51. 
o9 | Gujarat Mitr’ | Surat at --| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ‘i 700 
9] | Gujarét Punch eoei Ahmedabad eve} Do. ove --| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 oes 625 
»9 Hindi Punch | Bombay Do. «| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 
99 | Jém-e-Jamshed .. «| Do. .» «| Daily. —_...| Jeh4ngir Behramji Marzbén ; Parsi ; 54 3,000 
94 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... Vo, ooe| Weekly ... ..-| Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi; 54 oos{ 2,900 
5 Kathiawar News... ..| DSjkot ... jak ie ae .| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... _ 400 
96 | Kathidwdér Times ie eee” eae ..| Bi-weekly wee ore a Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 
man); 38. 
97 |PrajaBandhu ... | Ahmedaba  ...) Weekly... +. Jethalal came Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,000 
Man) 5 4. 
98 | Rdst Goftar .2 =~ ews | BOMDAY me ie ' eee woof Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... we| 1,650 
29 | Satya Vakta ae seit Dee wee} Fortnightly _...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
Bania); 39. 
30 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .e.| DALOdA eve »».| Weekly... oo} Maneklal Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 4,200 
=. ore | Do. oo | cof Urmedram Nagind#s D&y4bhai; Hindu 200 
81 | Sury’ Prakish ur (Bania) ; 26. y 
AnaLo-MaRAT#I. | | 
Mj eee Bomba see Lee Weekl eee eee Saddahiv Vishvanatli May4dev ; Hindu 500 
82 | Deen Mitrs y Sond _(Chitpéwan Brahman) : 28 
33 | Dnydn Chakshu ... Poona os we} Do. ove xo} Waman Govind Sapkur; Ilindu (Deshastha 600 


Name of Publication. 


Qs 


— 


Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


AnGcLo-Marka'tHI—contd. 


Dny4nodaya a ae 
Dny4n Prakash ,.. ies 


Dny4n Prakash .., 
Fatehsinh Gazette 
Indu Prakash 


Mar&tha Deen Bandhu .... 


Native Opinion 
Prekshak ... 
Samarth 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak ... 
Udyamotkarsha ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
ALua i. coe 
O Anglo-Lusitano 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq 


Prabhat 

Mindwi as 
Ancio-Urpv. 

Muslim Herald ... 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJABA TI. 


Baroda Vateal ... 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karn&étak Patr’ ... 
Karnitak Vaibhav 


Prakdishak eee ae eee 


Excics®, PoRTUGUESE 


G 
AND CONCAKIM, 


O Bombaense 


GUJARA'TI. 
Akhbé4r-e-lsldm ... 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar 
Arya Prakash 


Bombay Samfchar 
Broach Mitr& 


eee 


Broach Samfchér... 


Bombay... 
FOORA cee 


i eee 


-| Baroda ... 
-| Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


...| Bombay... 


SatAra... 


-| Kolh&pur 


.| Bombay... 


Do. 


.| Poona 


Bombay... 


oe Bombay eee 


Do. coe 


.| Sukkur ... 


(Sind). 


.| Sukkur (Sind)... 


.-| Bombayeee 


| Baroda .. 


Hind Vijaya mre oe 


Do. 


.| Bombay... 


.| Bombay ... 


Do. s@ 
Do, 
Do, 


..| Broach 


Do. 


Hyderabad 


.| Weekly ... 
s Daily eee 
oa W eekly ... 


ma a 


.| Bi-weekl y 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


oe Monthly... 


..| Weekly... 


.| Weekly ... 


a = oa 


.| Weekly ... 


..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... 


| Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


| Sdvlaram 
.| Ganesh Ballaél Phans4lkar ; 
.| Vindyak Nar#yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Damodar Sdvl4r4am Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


.|Ganesh N&ardyan Joshi; 


.| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


| (1) Rg ey Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 80 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| Annaji Gopal Jordbur; 


.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


.| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


| Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 
| Dr, Kaliind4s Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L. M. 


— TR te ye 


Bréhman) ; 37. 
(Bania). 


.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| | 


Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha); 39. 

Amritrao Hindu 
(Mar4tha) ; 30. 


Vichare ; 


wan Brdhman); 33. 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin) ; 82. 


Bréhman); 34. 


39. 
Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


30. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 37. 
Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 30. | 


nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... to 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 


eet 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


Bania), 


yat) ; 35. 


Hindu (Derhasth 


‘Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 


“4 Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 35. 


Shah M4neklal Ambérim Doctor; Hindu} 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujartti 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P&rsi; 45... 


— 


Circulae 
tion. 


— “eee 


| Vingyak Balkrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé.| 


ea 
a 


Name of Publication. Where Pablished. cditions Name, castc and age of Editor. “— 
GusanATl—continued. | 
Deshi Mitra ena -ee| Surat »-| Weekly ... oa "h vandals alt ee ; Hindu (K&chia, i.e.,| 1,400 
a vegetable seller); 44, 
Din Mani ... -} Broach ... -«:| Monthly... Denia) = Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nla); 26. 
Friend of India eee oes Ahmedabad ; Weekly To 600 
Fursad ove --| Bombay ... .| Monthly ..| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi ; 45 ... 725 
Gap Sup’... oes Do. --; Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratne#gar & Co... oa a 800 
Pp | a 
Hitechchhu oe -| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... .| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4avak Bania) ; 45. 360 
Jain ae oe Do. Do. nee ‘om Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 900 
: ania); 30. 
Jdm-e-Jah#nooma | Bombay ... Do, .( Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 2 | 1,000 
Kaira Vartaman ... vo Kaira ee ».| Kahandaés  Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
KithiAwir Sam4ch4r ee, Alimedabad col DD, see ce ‘ee 
: | 
oka Mitra «+ Bombay... -| Bi-weekly ; Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
! Parsi ; 35 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette ... Sadra | Wecklyeee ous aye Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 000 
; srtliman) ; 45. 
Navsdri Prak4sh ... woe! Navedri ... Do. -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
| 
Nure Elam poe oe Bombay ... .| Montnly,.. ee-| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pirsi ; 38 600 
Nydyadarshak woe’ Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly — ...| Gatél4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 150 
One e 2 | Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
Praja Mitra ... Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eee Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 275 
| 
Praja Pokar eee soo, Surat | Weekly ... a Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 200 
{ 
Prakash and Gadgadat ... Bombay... Do. ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 1,000 
88. , 
Punch Dand ee Do. Do. ...| Jamnddas Bhagvandés ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
! = 
Samsher Bahadur... -« Ahmedabad Do. see vo! SavAibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
| Bania) ; 62. 
Sanjnu Jame one vo Bombay .., soe} Daily on ol Pree 
Sinj Vartamén .., De. De. e Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, Partners being— 3,500 
| (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 
| . (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
Sind Vartaman ooo Karachi ... ---| Weekly «+ .| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
| 
Stri Bodh ... coe “ Bombay ... »«-| Monthly “i Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Pdérsi; 61 ... 500 
Surat Akhbar ee. ... Surat = Weekly .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... bet 300 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ... Mahudha oe | Do, ave | Anopsi Mancklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania);| 175 
: 36. 
HINDI. | 
Pandit ove coe FOOND eee | Weekly se oo Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; [lindu (Wan- 200 
y aon 
| | jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-, Bombay... tet Se ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar, 6,200 
char. ! ie | Brahman); 39. 
KANABESE. : : | | 
Digvijaya ... pe ... Gadag ... e+} Weekly ... .| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
| | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
Karnatak Vritta a Dharwar " ae ( (1) a. ine Hindu 800 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 3 
| 7 (2) anette: eens Hoskeri ; Hindu 
: : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
| : 
Bandhu _a.. i ae ssi cuba .|Gurur’éo Raghavendra Mamd4apur; Hindu 160 
Lok’ Ban | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; ae 
Loka Mitra oe “eee, Heperi (Dhér-- Do ... sa ovis —aees Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). rahman) ; 28. 
Rajahanas... oes 7 Dharwar eee! DOe con ows a ae Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
héda man); 41. 
Rasik Ranjini ... «| Gadag om _ Dee.» eve, Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja) 200 
| Prahman); 41, | 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Idition. 
MARATHI. ! 
99 | Arunodaya, | Théna ... «| Weekly vee 
100 | A’rydvart ... ee eo| Dhulia ... Do, eee 
101 | Baku] oj Ratnagiri {| Do. ae 
102 | Belgaum Samiichar a Belyauin... | Do 
103 | Bhu't we| Bombay “lit 
104 Brambhodaya ve.) Kolhapur a Weekly .. 
105 | Chandanshu vee} LAsvaon ... 7 Do. 
106 | Chandrak4nt i ,| Ohikodi ... Pe Nes 
107 | Chandrodaya ss Chiplun ... S Do. 
108 | Chikitsak ... ‘ Belgaum cat oe 
109 ee ‘ee ue Karad a ON kaa 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... .... Kolhapur a Do, 
111 | Deshakélavartam4n oe Mrando) ... Do. 
112 | Dharma sas) Wai wl De. 
113 | Dharwar Vritta . ..| Dharwar | Do. 
114 | Dny4n S4gar i Kolh#pur J Do. 
116 | Hindu Punch | Thana “il Do. «0 
116 ( Jagadddarsh see S| Ahinednayar vos Os see 
117 Jagadhitechchhu vee , Poona a Do. 
138 | Jagatsum4ch4r | Thitna | ewe 
1ly | Kal so ‘a ...j Poona i. aes 
120 | Kalnataru. - Sholapur said DOs: 0 
121 | Karmanuk sees | | Poonase on Fee | epee 
122 | Keral Koxil ae i Bombay... .| Monthly 
123 | Kesari __,,, a Poona ; Weekly ... 
124 | Khandesh Chitragupta .. | Dalia vee a Do, 
125 | Khandesh Vaibhav a Do, me | ae cm 
126 | Lokamata .. _... eile vo! Do. 
127 : Mah4irdshtra Yritta oo, | Satdra .., oa Do ee 
128 | Moda Vritta at : Wai ‘got ‘a 
129 |Mumbai Punch .,.. ae ; Kochara (Ratn4 Monthly 
) girl), | 
130 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... ‘ont MAAMET oes 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav a Do. ...| Weekly ,,, 
132 | Nagar Samfchér... ” Ahmednagar aor 
183 | N4sik Vritta ... veo) Nasik, 4.,| Do. one 
| 
184 | Nipéni Vaibhav... ...| Nipdni .. ,! Dos oe 
(135 | Nydy Sindhu, il Ahmednagar ...| Do ..? 
133 | Pandhari Bhushan eoo| Pandharpur «| Do. ,.. 
137 | Pandhari Mitr ... see) Do, oo Do. ves 


., Hari Dharmaéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37 
5a Hari Bhikiji Simant ; 
od Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; 

. Nardyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


..., Ganesh 


..| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


ee ERR RR RN - te & 


Brahman). 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Breéhman); 34, 


41 ° 
| - Hindu 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42, 


Pra@ipman); 61. 

Reémehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Ifindu (De- 
shasth Braliman) ; 37. 

Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
piwnn Brahman) ; 40. 

. Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br: Ahinan) 5 40. 


Hindu (Chit- 


Hindu (Gaud Bréhhman) ;|300—400 


275 


vo, DAI Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ;}600—700 


.. Saddishiv Vithal P4rasnis ; 


_ Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


... Sadishiv Hari Shahanc ; 
iw } 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


». K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
| péiwan Brahman); 51. 
.../ Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 74, 
re! Trimbak — RAje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
| Prabhu) ; | 
...| Shivram Mahédev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


... Yashvant Hari 


LS tad 


| Hari 


|| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


| Pandurang B&biji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; 


| Anandrio 


... Vishnu Rémchandra . 


| 42. : 
Jagannath Balaji 
Krahman) ; 38. 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 


Bréiman) ; 32, 
Kashinath Vaman 
briéhman) ; 48, 


Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan 


Hindu (Brihman) oe 
Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); MM. 


a Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman); 37- 


| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
Gocind Narayan Kfkade ; 

Brthman); 45. 
Nérdyan 
Bréhman) ; 37. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


boy anwar 49. 

gidhar Tilak, B.A., 
a (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 47. 
...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar ; 

| Brdhinan) ; 26. 

| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; 
Br4hman) ; 39. 

|| Ramkrishna Gop4l 
Brihman) ; 27. 


LL.B.; Hindu 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Gaud 


Pandit ; 


38. 

Kféshinadth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdiwan 

— 48. 
Alkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu Caud 

Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu Wair- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. do, sve 


Narsappw Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


Kéle; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
| Bréhman) ; 28. 


Vij¢purkar ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 


100 
100 


| Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Bréihman); 30. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 38 

‘Govind Sakhé4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 41. 


=] 
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MaritHi—continued. 


138 | Poona Vaibhav ... «| Poona ... — ...| Weekly ... .. Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 

Brihman) ; 35. | 

139 | Prabodh Chandrika --+| Jalgaon .. ego) Gis 2° geen i Narayan arsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 39. 

140 | Pratod ao Pee -«| Islampur we Da we Ramchandra Nariyan Kashalkar; Windo| 300 


(Karhida Brihman) ; 43. 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... ia ee at on one or} Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


142 Satya Mitra a ...| Malegaon in) ee .» BAlechand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;' 200 
| 26. | 7 

143 | Satya Sadan vi | Alibap ... eee eee) R4Aoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpiwan Bri 200 
man); 62. | 

144 | Satya Shodhak ... ooo] Ratnagiri ee i: teary - Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpawan. 950 
| Brihman) ; 60. 7 

146 | Sh4hu Vijay vas | Kolhapur ae | ae e+ Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah- 500 

| / man); 80, 

146 | Sholtpur Samachar eo| Sholapur a ee a w+! Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamé4ti) ; 45 , 400 

147 | Shrigonda Vritta... .--| Shrigonda see! Do. eve v. BAlubhai Janubhai; Muhammudan (Shaikh) 150 
| | | 43. 

148 | Sbri Shéhu ide coe] BACATA — coe ion Dee es ee Viirman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-' 100 
| | | man); 22. | 


149 | Shubh Suchak ... “a ok. eee ee .» Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| ! rAhman); 30. 
160 | Sumant... oe sacl PATOL ens we TAR os coo Mahidev Dimodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
_ shasth Brahman) ; 33. 
151 | Vidya Vilvs see -oe| Kolhapur se! Bi-weekly .. Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
| | p&wan Bradman) ; 49. 
152 | Vidyarthi... eee veo} Nandurbar —...' Weekly oe .. Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Fee) WR a es ..| Bombay wes -«| Fortnightly ... Balkrishna Newrayan Phitak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 36. : 
154, | Vividh Dnyin Vistir —... pee ..-| Monthly... vee (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni sie ee 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Sfraswat Brahman). 
Weekly ... .. Lakshman Mahiddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


155 | Vrittuser ... oo vee) Wali 


156 | Vritta Sudha — ow oor! Satara coc wal i woe Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth L00 


Bréhinan) ; 38. 


157 | Vydpari ove oes oo] Poona ... mt tie ads sa Nina Did4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 400 
nan) ; 38. 
158 | Vydpaér Samachir... -e+| Ahmednagar ...| Do, see vee Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha ; Hindu(Maér-| 1,200 

7 wali); 80. 


SINDI. 


159 | Khairkb4h Sind ... | Karechi,,, -..| Weekly ... a Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 4 500 


160 | Muin-ul-Islam oo os i ee a a eos Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
| | 66. 


16) | Sind Sudhir coe pe ee | eee we PO Ge aise! Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 


162 | Sookree _,.. eee me aa A eo | ee ee» Jhamatinal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42  ... 40Q 


URpu. 


163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «»| Bombay --+| Monthly vee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
| (8unni); 32. 


164 | EFombay Punch Bahadur ie mini eee] Weekly ove e — pra Se Resa Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
| uhammadan ; 50. 


165 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar a a coo! Daily «ee a Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; f0. 


166 | Tejarati Gazette oo» | Do. +! Monthly...  ....Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 


.+o| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
| (Shaik); 36. 


167 | Tohfa-i-Doccan . | Poona .., ov Weekly 


—_—~ 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Nam®, caste and age of Editor. lon. 


MARA’THI AND KA’NARESE. 


168 | Chandrika ,,. ove «| Bagalkot wo| Weekly eos soo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smiarta) ; 82. 


MARATHI AND URpu. 


169 , Champe#vati rye | Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... .»»| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Raéjurkar; “Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 
170 | Gulbarga Sam4char »..| Gulbarga (do.) ...; Do. ... »+»| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 4,5. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


ga 


171 | A Luz ere ‘ve -.| Bombay... veel Weekly ne ...| Antone Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 nee we 700 


: | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Sheta Shetaki and ...| Fortnightly 
Shetakari. ‘ 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Japanese ony Fushimi has er a visit to President Roosevelt, 

cea ere mae and an exchange of civilities has taken place between 
FP eae ps. "i slr them. As the President of the United States, who 
domination in Ania. has just now been re-elected, has evinced much 
oo Spectator (6), 19th personal interest in the movement to establish pease 
sin and good-will among the nations of the earth, it has 
naturally been surmised that he may be asked to mediate between Russia and 
Japan. The Russian Minister at Washington is said to have declared empha- 
tically that Russia will fight to the bitter end....... What will the bitter end 
be? Mr,J. M. Maclean, in the current number of Last and West, warmly 
maintains that the Japanese cannot drive the Russians out of Manchuria, and 
adds that if they did, they would only ‘arouse an outburst of European senti- 
ment such as the world has not witnessed since the days of the Crusades,’ 
Therefore, it must be an idle dream that the whole of Asia would, following the 
example of Japan, shake off European supremacy in every part of it. 
The reply is to the dreamers, who will perhaps not deny that European 
Powers will combine to uphold their supremacy in Asia as long as they 
can, Dreams, however, cannot be extinguished beyond the possibility of 
revival, and a remnant of this dream will always be left in the hope that 
if not immediately, yet at some future time, the European Powers will 
exhaust themselves, and the resources of their civilisation being available 
to other nations, the tables will be turned upon them. The belief in the 
appearance of a Messiah, a Mahdi or a Kalki can never be entirely 
dissipated. Such hope springs eternally in the national breast. For the 
present, we may remember that the Japanese, the most practical of the Asiatic 
nations, have not avowed the ambition of turning the Europeans out of Asia. 
They have, on the contrary, been anxious to convince England and America 
that their ambition is to be inheritors of the Anglo-Saxon civilisation.......... 
The war did not originate in any desire to dislodge the Russians from Man- 
churia altogether ; at any rate Japan was not more solicitous about that than 
any other Power.” 


2. ‘* Nothing is so characteristic of the sturdy, freedom-loving nature of the 

ia British as the stern warning that the Times has given 
Hime Jnnshed (23), inh 12 Tegard to what might be called white excosecs in 
Nov., Eng. cols. South Africa, I¢ shows that, howsoever much John 

Bull may be lured by the love of pelf and power 

from his time-honoured principles of public policy, he cannot go far in 
doing outrage to his sentiments of justice and fair-play, and that sooner 
or later he is sure to recoil from measures which are repugnant to his freedom- 
loving instincts. The London Times, although the most powerful organ 
of the Imperialist school of statesmen, has nevertheless refused to support 
the resolution of the Transvaal Convention, apparently feeling that the time 
has come when, in the interest of the fair fame of Britain and tho security of 
the Empire, a brake must be applied to the unjust and un-British policy 
which is being pursued by the white settlers in South Africa and other 
British Colonies. The Times unhesitatingly says that ‘the National Conven- 
tion has shown little capacity for treating a large and complicated problem in 
a statesmanlike way’ and that ‘the Imperials’ attitude, as explained io Mr. 
Lyttleton’s last despatch, is the extreme to which England can go under 
existing ciroumstances without injustice to her Indian subjects, nor can 
she safely afford to be carried further by any agitation, however violent, 
in South Africa.’ ......... It cannot be gainsaid that since the termination of the 
war the South African question has begun to wear quite a different aspect in 
the minds of the Indians from what it did before. Before the war it was con- 
fidently believed by the natives of this country that the injustice and wrongs 
which their countrymen suffered in the Transvaal were due solely to the narrow- 
minded policy of the Kruger school of politicians, and that they existed not 
because the British tolerated them, but because they could not remove them. 
They believed the protestations of the British Colonial Otfice to be genuine...... 
The war has changed all this. It has unfortunately not only belied their hopes, 
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but tended strongly to destroy their faith in the sincerity of British protests in 
favour of the Indians against the mischievous legislation of the Boer Republic. 
en bine They have found that while their own country is made to fight the battles 
of the Empire ar:d cpened to all comers without reference to creed, colour or 
race, the Colonies under the British flag, though freely receiving even the dregs 
of the European capitals, the riff-raffs of Europe and America, are shut to 
even the most honest and respectable Indians............. Fortunately for 
India, and England herself, Lord Curzon however foresaw the danger attending 
British policy in South Africa, and though his timely protest did not at first 
receive the support it deserved from Mr, Chamberlain, it is gratifying to find 
that the more sober and thoughtful among the followers of the Government 
themselves are supporting him now. Indians must be the foremost to recognise 
how arduous and thankless the task must be for any British Government 
to thwart and oppose the British colonists in a matter so vitally affecting 
their sentiments; and accordingly they will not fail to appreciate the effort 
which Mr. Lyttleton is now making to obtain at least some concessions for 


_ Indian immigrants from the Transvaal Government,”’ 


3. The anti-Indian resolutions recently passed at a meeting of the 
Keeare (188). 18 8 white Colonists in Pretoria will reduce the Indian 
sari (123), 10th Nov. immigrants in the Transvaal to a sorry plight. The 
recent Boer war was undertaken by England ostensibly with a view to relieve 
the Indians in the Transvaal from the oppression of the Boers, and, when the 
position of the British forces in South Africa became at one time critical, milita 
help was sought from India. It was, therefore, very disgraceful on the part of 
the English Colonists to turn against the Indian settlers as soon as the war was 
over. Unlike the Boers, the English Colonists are in need of Indian labour 
to cultivate their lands; and hence they have no right to prevent the Indians 
from settling in the Transvaal. But a correspondent of the Zimes of India, 
signing himself “ Briton,” justifies the exclusion of the Indians from the 
South African Colonies on the ground that they are dirty and unclean in their 
habits and manners. ‘This charge cannot, of course, apply to all Indians, 
Moreover, are Englishmen themselves entirely free from: it? They may wear 
clean collars, but can they conceal the bad smell emanating from their bodies 
in consequence of not bathing for days together? They use spoons at meals, 
but are not there many of thom who spit out half-masticated morsels in the 
very dish containing their food or upon their clean handkerchiefs? Who will 
not be disgusted at Europeans first making unclean the water in the washing 
basin and then washing their faces with the same water? The food of Euro- 
peans being served in clean dishes covered with white napkins looks nice, 
but those who know what little difference, if any at all, exists between 
their kitchens and privies, will tell you that Indian cook-rooms are far cleaner 
than theirs. In short, a particular style of dress or living is no proof of 
cleanliness at all. The real cause of the exclusion of the Indians from the 
British Colonies, however, is not their want of cleanliness but the colour of their 
skin. Is there any guarantee that if Indian immigrants were to dress in the 
European style they would not be excluded ? It is, therefore, plain that British 
selfishness is the sole cause of the exclusion of Indians from the South African 
Colonies. : 


4, “What Indian will fail to mourn y es ch gi iii ee 
Viceroy of India, Lord Northbrook gave peace and 

phrased Het ia hn Fi to the country, added to her eolsentuiant, 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Indian and contirmed her in her loyalty to England; and 
Spectator (6), 19th Nov. countless were the occasions, since the time he left 
these shores, when his voice and pen helped to restore her faith in England’s 
desire to deal justly with her. Few, very few, Indian Viceroys have served 
India so nobly and felt so keenly for her people; and it will be long before 
she will find another pro-consul so generous, 80 warm-hearted, so disinterested 
and so sincere to take his place........., Lord Northbrook has left his name in 
the history of India and on the tablets of the hearts of her people as one of the 
extremely small class of Imperial pro-consuls who really believed the people’s 
good to be the highest end of Government. Bentinck, Canning, Mayo, North- 
brook and Ripon, these are the names India has learnt by experience to love 
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and venerate ; and her grief could be better imagined than described now that 
she finds one more of these gathered to the majority, and only one solitary 
and noble figure left behind to remind her of the best type of Imperial 
statesmen and pro-consuls which England has sent out for the admini- 
stration of this great dependency.” (The Indian Spectator also makes appre- 
ciative remarks about Lord Northbrook.] 


5. “The word Socialist is perhaps more misunderstood in India than it 
is in England. In India a Socialist is practically 
confounded with an Anarchist or a Nihilist, and the 
attribute of blood-thirstiness is associated with him. 
In all this, however, he is more sinned against than a sinner. The recent 
Congress of Socialists held at Amsterdam demonstrated the wide range of 
the type of men whocan be classed under the term ‘Socialist’; and any 
one who reads in the list of the delegates of the Congress names like that of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji will be easily convinced that socialism is not a cult of 
mere blood-thirstiness, but is actuated by a chastened and noble enthusiasm 
for the elevation of the fallen and the oppressed, <A writer in the Nineteenth 
Century Review has recently pointed out that after all a Socialist is not so 
much revolutionary as evolutionary in his ideals. Surely it is no fault to be able 
to see ahead of other men, and it is positively creditable, if anything, to be able to 
feel a generous enthusiasm and sympathy for the lot of the masses oppressed by 
the classes, This point of difference between Socialists and mere progressivists is 
demonstrated when both of them deal with such a delicate matter as‘an occasional 
murder of a social or political tyrant. The progressivist affects to put the 
grievance of the murdered individual in the forefront and appeals to those very 
feelings of humanity which actuate a Socialist on the same facts in bringing 
out into bold relief and as an extenuation of the individual grievance the 
undoubted grievances of whole sections of a community. The progressivist and 
the Socialist both equally abhor acts of physical violence; but while the former 
puts the individual before the community and deprecates violence, the latter 
puts the community before the individual and, without meaning to commend, 
much less incite any acts of violence, tries to explain the causation in the 
particular case in the light of human nature.......... In the case of the murder 
of General Bobrikoff in Finland; for instance, it was admitted on all hands 
that Bobrikoff very brutally tyrannised over the Finns, who being generally a law- 
abiding people endured the oppression foralongtime. But at last Dr. Schau- 
mann, who was one of the most eminent men of the country, ‘ decided to make 
stern protest on behalf of his oppresed fellow-citizens.’ He murdered Bobrikoff 
and then took his own life. When this news got abroad, the newspapers 
in England, that entertained a greater animus towards Russia than even 
Schaumann did toward Bobrikolf, began not indeed to laud the action 
of the murderer directly, but to explain it and justify it by an appeal to 
human nature. All their writings came in effect to saying ‘very wrong, 
very wrong; but we don’t wonder at it ; do it again.’ But this very occasion 
served to bring out the true sentiments of Socialists who have an advantaze over 
malicious progressivists. or, while the progressivist and peace-loving HKuglish 
papers wrote in the above style, Mr.” Hyndman, a well-known aud a much 
abused Socialist, called the murder a useless deed and gave it as the opinion of 
Socialists as a class that the taking of the life of even such a scoundrel as Bobrikotf 
could not materially affect the political or economic situation, Further, Mr. 
Hyndman at the same time declared that assassination, ‘ which the late Lord 
Beaconsfield so warmly defended as justifiable under well-recognised conditions, 
has never seemed to us a very effective weapon in modern social warfare,’ He 
has thus very clearly drawn the line between individual assassination on the one 
hand, which, though it may be regarded as justifiable, is never recommended by 
Socialists as wanting in effectiveness, and on the other hand, a ‘ wholesale attempt - 
at wiping off the entire foreign bureaueracy of a conquered and misgoverned 
territory which even if it did not succeed would evidence tiv elevating fact that 
the people as 4 class were sufficiently organised and animated by enough fervour 
of patriotism to enable them to take full advantage of such a splendid stroke.’ 
It will thus be seen that the ethics of Socialists concerns itself more with the. 
right of political rebellion than with the. assassination of individuals... But» 


con 1602—4 . 


Socialists and their views. 


Mahrdtia (10), 13th Nov. 
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in & delicate matter of this nature we prefer to give Mr. Hyndman’s views in his 
own wordsas expressed in Justice of 25th of June, which curiously enough is only 
one week earlier in date than the issue of the Adi for a certain article in which the 
Times of India recommended a State prosecution—‘ But if, as our journalist 
scribes and editorial pharisees tell us, the slaying of Bobrikoff is an incident which 
they can only just refrain from congratulating their readers upon, how would the 
whole incident appear to them if it had chanced to occur in a country which 
enjoyed the “ blessings of British rule?’’ Let us imagine for a moment that a 
highly educated Indian of good birth had assassinated Lord Curzon and after- 
wards had slain himself. How then? Would any excuses have been made in 
England? Would the leading articles have said in effect ‘Served him right ? ”’ 
It is impossible to conceive of suchathing. Yet if we look at the two cases 
calmly and dispassionately, they run pretty nearly on all fours. ‘l'rue, 
Curzon’s tyranny does not grate upon our nerves quite so harshly as Bobrikoft’s, 
but it is really worse in all its essentials.. Instead of a brutal Russian General 
tyrannising over a small territory, we have a conceited and coxcombical young 
English nobleman deliberately manufacturing (?) starvation for a huge 
Empire: whose inhabitants he shuts out from all contro] over their country, 
and treats with systematic insult and contumely. ‘There are between two 
millions and three millions of Finns who were ground down by Bobrikoff: 
there are between two hundred and three hundred millions of Indians who 
are tyrannised over and starved by Curzon. If assassination is to be 
excused and even justified in the case of Bobrikoff, are there not brooding 
fanatics who might argue that it is still more justifiable in the case 
of Curzon? The present British Government of India, though 
superficially less despotic, is in many respects more unscrupulous and more 
deadly than the Tartar Government of Russia. But we have no belief that the 
punishment of death by ‘one individual at the hands, and on the initiative, of 
another individual is any remedy for this cold criminality, atrocious as we 
know it to be! Nor would the sudden removal of the present most 
tyrannous and incapable English Viceroy seriously shake our infamous 
rule, until other causes co-operating with a much more widespread organe 
isation had made ready the way for the final emancipation of India: 
any more than the dismissal of Bobrikoff will by itself regain their 
freedom for the Finns. Assassination, therefore, except on a _ very 
large scale, and as a part of a great combined movement, is not efficient ; 
and when it is complete enough and successful enough it is no longer called 
assassination.” We need only comment that Mr. Hyndman has chosen for 
illustration an extreme case which he no more regards as useless, undesirable 
and impossible than every loyal Indian subject. There is absolutely no 
comparison between Bobrikoff and Curzon, but evidently Mr. Hyndman could 
not select a better example to point out the absurdity of the inconsistency 
of the mental attitudes of progressivist English newspapers and to turn 
their own searchlight inwards. I¢ may be a very harsh illustration which 
Mr, Hyndman has given, but the moral of the story is not an impeach- 
ment of socialism, but the inconsistency of critics who affect to hate it.” 


6. As the Amir of Afghanistan has invited a British Mission to his 

. er capital, the Shah of Persia, too, desires another to 
Pasi, tt*~CS:~C«~<S:~*S*é«G si his Country, and @ smaall commercial Mission 
Kil (119), 28th Nov. has accordingly left for Persia. To relieve the 
monotonous character of these diplomatic Missions, 

they are each time called by a different name. The Mission to Persia is a 
purely trade Mission, and its objects are entirely commercial and by no means 
political. The scheme of sending it matured quite spontaneously, it seems, 
was not at all deliberately planned. Perhaps the Mission may change its 
character hereafter, and the British Government may learn many things about 
Persia through the medium of the commercial Mission, When India was lost 
to the British, a number of religious and trading missions came over here from 
England, and in the midst of the confusion of these new-comers India one day 
lost her independence. Let us hope that Persia will not have similar experience, 
As the English gained many of their objects in India through the instrumentality. 
of religious missions, who knows whether they mean to play a similar game. in. 
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Persia with the help of the present commercial Mission, A writer in the 
London Times, while writing about this mission, professes ardent solicitude 
for promoting India’s commercial welfare, Hesays that too many people in India 
are dependent upon agriculture, and that as this leads to a considerablé loss of 
life in times of famine; some of them should be drawn away from the soil and 
made to engage in trade. Well, though there have been upto this time many 
famines in India, and though millions of Indians have fallen victims thereto, 
and though crores of them are toiling like plough: cattle in cultivating their 
holdings, no Englishmen ever remembered their miseries. But, all of a sudden, 
when England finds it necessary to send a Mission to the south of Persia in 
consequence of Itussia’s intrigue in the northern part of that country, English- 
men are suddenly reminded of the miserable plight of the Indian agriculturists, 
and the writer in the Times pays a handsome tribute of praise to the business 
aptitude of Parsi and Marwari traders in India, and dilates on the necessity of 
expanding India’s trade. ut when once the real object of the English in 
Persiais gained, the poor Parsi and Marwari traders will be utterly forgotten. 
At the time of the South African War, too, the grievances of the Indian 
settlers were made much of by Lord Lansdowne, but now the poor people are 
being treated like slaves, nay, the English are treating them worse than the 
Boers ever did! This kind of treatment extended by Englishmen to Indian 
settlers in the Transvaal cannot fail to have an injurious effect upon the minds 
of the people of India. 


7. * The recrudescence of the iniquitous forward policy, of which one 
Proposed Mission to % ‘ne first indications was furnished hy Lord Ourzon’s 
Afghanistan. parade of himself a year ago in the Persian (Gulf, has 
Oriental Review (11), llth received and is receiving more and more confirmation 
Nov.; Sholdpur Samichir hy other movements that have since taken place and are 
iat atdaciatii now being started. ‘lhe most notable of these was the 
wretched Tibet adventure, in the exposure of which it is not easy to say much more 
than has been said already in these columns.......... Russia, of course, naturally 
regards the recent exhibitions of British ‘activity ’ as nothing more nor less than 
taking all the advantage possible of Russian pre-occupation in the Far Kast, 
Far be it from us to say one word in extenuation of the North Sea outrage, but 
we conceive it to be permissible to point to it as an indication of the dangerous 
extent to which the susceptibilities and the suspicions of some people in tussia 
have been aroused in regard to the attitude of England in Russia's time of 
stress. Then there was Lord Curzon’s—as usual—‘ brilliant’ and ‘stately ’ 
promenade in the Persian Gulf, Could Lord Curzon, we wonder, ever do any- 
thing without all the accessories of barbaric pomp and of bombastic oratory P 
That expedition pleased nobody, offended many, and did no good......... It 
now assumes the innocent hea of an insiynificant ‘commercial’ Mission, 
How much that peaceful word mission has to answer for! The Tibet raid was 
primarily and essentially a commercial mission, But what about the slaughter 
of the brave, but fanatical, ignorant and unarmed Tibetans, and what about 
the far-reaching consequences that may hereafter ensue? Now the deputation 
about to start for Persia is described as a trade or commercial Mission. It is 
unpretentious, small in its composition, and has only a nominal escort, But we 
firmly believe that it is nothing less than a political scout, a feeler, an outpost 
affair to prepare the way for big things. Supposing it is snubbed, supposing it is 
a complete failure, supposing—which Heaven forfend— it 1s massacred by some 
of the wild bandit tribes, what then? Well, then it will have to be followed 
by an expedition of a very different character, then we shall have war with 
Persia, and practical annexation of Southern Persia under some euphemistic 
phrase which the eloquent Lord Curzon will be at hand to coin. Intensely 
jealous of the legitimate commercial influence which Russia has acquired 
in Northern Persia, which in no way impinges upon our interests 
in the Gulf or adjacent spheres, we must make a move.......... Similar 
jin many ways to the professedly insignificant Persian deputation, but 
far more important in official composition, and avowedly political, is the 
Mission of the Indian Foreign Secretary to Kabul, ‘There will be 4 consider- 
able amount of scepticism as to the alleged spontaneity of the Amir’s proposal 
to send his son to meet the Viceroy. But if the proposal is entirely suo motu, 
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by all means let it be welcomed. It would be churlish to discourage it, But 
the ‘Mission’ of the Foreign Secretary is quite another matter. First of all 
the visit of the Amir’s son, who is described as an extremely intelligent and 
well-informed youth, and who would, of course, be well instructed and accom- 
panied by experienced advisers, ought to make any Mission from India unneces- 
sary. There has been nothing to show that it is needed, and it will be justly 
regarded by Russia as another stone thrown at her. ‘The official information 
given as to the programme of the Missicn is as usual delightfully vague, but 
the Times, in one of its new functions as a general busybody, explains that the 
discussion will include the matter of the subsidy which the present Amir has 
studiously refrained from receiving, the importation of war material, ‘ the 
general question of the Amir’s influence, political and religious, over most of the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier, and of the way in which if should be 
exercised,’ Is the Amir to be forced or cajoled into accepting the subsidy ? 
If so, will not the one object be to emphasise his vassalage, and will this object 
be welcomed by him? Then as regards his large importation of munitions of 
war : is it consistent with our professions of faith in him to seem to regard with 
suspicion his desire to fortify himself against that very Russian aggression 
which we profess to apprehend ? With regard to the Amir’s influence over the 
tribes, &c., here again the object of the Mission can only be distasteful because it 
is of a coercive—a thinly veiled coercive—character. In this connection Mr. P. J. 
Damania writes a timely letter to India recalling a passage from Nir George 
Campbell’s ‘ British Empire,’ in which it was shown how the rendition of the 
Afghan valleys would have rid us ‘ of a most troublesome and unpaying task ; 
we should have earned such gratitude and contentment of the Amir as an 
Afghan is capable of ; and what is more important, we should have been able 
to make him in some sort responsible for the protection of our frontier from 
the incursions of the hill tribes, and we should have had something quite under 
our thumb to come down upon in case inany matter he caused us dissatisfaction, 
instead of the present situation, in which we cannot touch him without a great 
expedition to Kabul and Kandahar.’ If it were designed to rectify this and 
some other blundering conditions of our relations with the Amir the present 
Mission would possess some adequate raison d’étre, but there is little ground for 
hoping for so much common-sense. We hold the valleys and will continue 
to hold them. Where, then, is the wisdom of prating to the Amir about his 
influence over the tribes ? The forwardists have proverbially short memories. 
They have no doubt long since forgotten the fate of Cavagnari, although the 
recent unhappy murder of Mr. Fleischer has come asa belated reminder. As 
we have already said, even granting, which is doubtful, that the Amir has 
entirely of his own motion suggested the visit of his son to India, there is not 
a tittle of evidence to show that he desires Mr. Dane’s deputation, The Gov- 
ernment purely on their own responsibility and of their own seeking are 
sending a Mission on an errand which is certainly secret, and probably 
dangerous. ‘The Mission, like that to Persia, is practically defenceless, and 
if in this case, as in the other,a dreaded and ever-to-be-deprecated catastrophe 
should occur, the apostles of the spirited forward frontier policy will have 
added another to their grievous mistakes and responsibilities, Common-sense 
and true statesmanship would dictate a calm, dignified, self-contained policy, 
a strong and determined attention to the internal problems of Indian adminis- 
tration, to economy, to the reduction of taxation, to the promotion of local self- 
government, and last but not least, to the reform of the executive system, 
These are only some, if perhaps the chief, of the questions to be considered. But 
no, it is the army, the fighting machine, that must be constantly polished up 
more and more, however disastrously expensive the process may be. Our 
frontiers are neither wide enough, far enough, nor strong enough. We must be 
constantly enlarging, and pushing, and strengthening them, and then jumping. 
over the walls and adventuring into the fastnesses of Tibet and Afghanistan 
and into the wilds of Persia, always with peace and commerce on our lips, but 
with other things up our sleeves, with an evergrowing burden of expenditure 
thrown upon this impoverished country, to the disgust of the true friends of 
India, and to the undisguised irritation and animosity of foreign Powers. Such 
are the ways of the Forwardists, the Imperialists and the Jingoes.” (The 
Sholdpur Samdchdr writes in a somewhat similar strain.j§ «= 
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8. The time for the starting of the Kabul Mission is approaching, 
él (119), 18th Nor, At the head of the Mission is Mr. Dane, Foreign 
on = Secretary, who is well versed in Afghan and frontier 
affairs. He is, besides, a favourite of Lord Curzon and has a mastery over the 
Persian language. The British Press is just now writing about this Mission and 
throwing light upon the wholeaffair. According to the Times, the chief object 
of sending the Mission is to induce the Amir to draw his annual subsidy 
regularly, His father did not draw it for about two years before his death, and 
the present Amir, too, has not demanded it from the time of his accession. 
Nearly a crore of rupees have thus accumulated in the Indian treasury on account 
of the arrears of the subsidy, and if the Amir were to demand such a 
large amount at once, it would be inconvenient for the Government of India, 
who are accustomed to spend a lot of money on frontier expeditions, in giving 
extravagant salaries to Europeans, and in meeting Home Charges and other 
similar items, to comply with it. The Amir will, therefore, be requested by the 
Mission to agree to draw his subsidy regularly from year to year instead of 
allowing it to fall into heavy arrears. Another object of the Mission is to 
ge against the unlimited importation of arms into Afghanistan by the Ainir, 
e are told that the Amir has exercised his right to import arms to an extent 
which certainly was not contemplated when the Durand Agreement was signed. 
In the last-named agreement the Amir was, no doubt, permitted to import 
European arms vid Karachi. But it was never contemplated that the 
Amir should have a right to import arms on the scale of a mighty European 
Power. Europeans have by this time known from the example of Japan 
what the Asiatics are capable of doing when armed with modern European wea- 
pons. The English have consequently come to havea dread of the Afghans, and 
it isno wonder that they are trying to play fast and loose with the terms of the 
Durand Agreement. ‘lhe Europeans have learnt a lesson from the achievements 
of the Japanese and are dreading similar results in other Asiatic countries such as 
China, Afghanistan, Arabia, Persia, &c. Itis thus clear that the British must 
be more anxious to send the Mission to Kabul than the Amir to receive it. 
Indeed, why should the Amir desire to receive the Mission at all? Is he tired 
of his independence P Does he feel the enjoyment of sovereignty so painful 
that he must needs call in the British Lion noted for his tendency to devour 
other kingdoms? No one supposes the Amir to be such a tyro in diplomacy, 
and even many Englishmen find it hard to believe that the Mission was invited 
by the Amir to visit his capital, The English have taken the utmost precautions 
to ensure the safety of the Mission, viz., by calling the eldest son of the Amir to 
India at the time the British Mission will be at Kabul. The Amir’sson is a boy 
of 15, and it is given out that he is coming on a friendly visit to Lord Curzon. 
What can a boy of 15 do by visiting Lord Curzon? Does the latter know 
him already ? Why should he come to visit Lord Curzon just when a British 
Mission is on a visit to his father in Kabul? The English have made 
very great progress in the art of craftiness or diplomacy along with other 
arts, and they want the Amir’s sonin India as a hostage. This will, it is 
believed, ensure the safety of the Mission completely. It is thus impossible to 
believe that the Amir desired swo motu to receive a British Mission under such 
conditions.. The Dalai Lama, too, must in that case have sent a pressing 
invitation to Colonel Younghusband to visit Tibet with his Mission. While 
some Englishmen are busy with such things, there are others who profess deep 
indignation at all acts of injustice and display an earnest desire to resist them. 
In the case of the Kabul Mission, too, millions of Englishmen, we are told, 
thought that the sending of the Mission was an act of injustice which deserved 
to be promptly resisted. Alas! these tender-hearted people ran to Parliament 
the moment they heard of the proposal to send the Mission, but unfortunately 
found that Parliament was not in session. By the time that body re-assembles 
the enthusiasm of these men will probably ooze out, and they will completely 
forget the whole thing. An English journal says: “If Parliament were sitting, 
doubtless the publication ofthe papers would be demanded.’”’ Well, we do not 
attach much value to such assertions. Whether Parliament is in or out of session, 
it does not matter in the least either way so faras India isconcerned. That 
assembly is conveniently out of session on occasions like that of the Tibet and 
the Kabul Missions and thereby promotes the welfare of Englaud. Even when 
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Parliament was sitting, India has had unjust burdens thrown upon her? Agai®, 
what does the demand for papers mean? The outcry is likely to deceive third 
—- But after a time it will subside, and there wilt be a complete lull. 

obody in India is at all sorry that Parliament is not sitting now, because it is 
well known that even if it were in session, we could not have expected a better 
result. 


9, The main features of Lord Kitchener’s scheme of Army reorganiz- 
Lord Kitchener's Army ation have now been announced.......... The proposed 
reorganization scheme. reorganization will involve a considerable re-distribu- 
Gujardti (19), 18th Nov., tion of troops. It cannot be carried out in its entirety 
Eng. cols. ; Hast and West wyntil fresh barracks and lines have been constructed 
AS) or or, in various places, It is not stated what financial 
burden this scheme will impose upon the Indian Exchequer. But it would be 
quite safe to conclude that it will entail an outlay of some crores. Lord 
Kitchener is a great soldier, and not a financier or statesman. But his prestige 
is very great, and there is no knowing to what extent his military schemes 
conceived in secrecy will load India with fresh financial responsibilities. 
One of the main objects of the scheme is the decentralisation of power by 
devolution of authority upon General Officers commanding Divisions, so as to 
leave Lieutenant-Generals at leisure to devote far more of their time and 
personal attention than at present to superintending the training for war of 
the forces in their commands. ‘The keynote of this change in organization is to 
secure complete and thorough training for war.......... How far the new 
scheme is calculated to attain the object Lord Kitchener has in view is a 
question which it is outside our province to discuss. The only aspect of the 
scheme that concerns us most is the financial one, and on that point no 
enlightenment is to be had from the Army Order on the subject. Let us hope 
that the Indian tax-payer will get his money’s worth at least in increased 
military efficiency, if his voice is to remain unheard in the matter of the 
ever-growing military expenditure which has already become sufficiently 
intolerable,’ [The Zast and West makes similar remarks. | 


10. ‘The Resolution of the Government of India dealing with the subject 
of opening Press rooms atthe head-quarters of the 
Governmont of India’s Supreme and the Local Governments in India may 
scheme for granting facilities be revarded as a sequel to the passing of the Official 
to the Press to obtain authen- " : : 
dn aitlel saeee Secrets Act. While the latter was unquestionably 
Mahratta (10), 13th Nov, & destructive measure, curtailing as it did the freedom 
: of the Indian Press to obtain and publish news 
relating to matters of administration, the former is evidently meant by the 
Government of India to be a constructive measure, remedying, as far as 
may be, the harmful effects of that legislative measure. In their preamble 
to the Resolution Government declare that they had been for some time 
considering the question of affording to the Press in India greater facilities 
than exist at present for procuring authentic information regarding matters of 
public interest which are dealt with in the course of official correspondence. 
The present system of issuing Press communiqués has been found to be un- 
certain in operation and not sufficiently fruitful in results, The difference 
between the old state of things and the new one will primarily lie in the fact 
that while formerly the choice both as regards the subjects treated and the 
amount of information conveyed in Press communiqués lay with the Govern- 
ment, the Press will, under the new conditions, be able to make its own 
choice and use its own discretion in choosing such topics as may, in its opinion, 
be most interesting to the public......... The Press room will thus undoubtedly 
prove a wolcome institution, and is likely to be popular for several reasons. In 
the first place, though individual newspapers may have got their own library of 
political literature, yet uo such library is likely to be as complete as the 
Government Press room would be so far as official reports and publications at 
any rate are concerned. Next we shall have a daily service, so to speak, 
of official information which will be far more substantial and, therefore, better 
appreciated than the present system of spasmodic issue of Press communiqués. 
‘The Press room, therefore, is likely to be very useful, unless, of course, the 
Departments choose to flood it only with dry bones of correspondence of which 
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there is always an abundance in their files...,... But even supposing that the 
Press room proves what it is intended to be in the Resolution, we think that it 
cannot be anything but a poor recompense for the loss of that freedom of 
obtaining and publishing official news which the Press enjoyed prior to the 
enactment of the Official Secrets Act.” 


11. The Government of India have resolved to open a Press room at Simla 
0 eH 1b and Calcutta with a view to give increased facilities 
en to journalists to obtain official information, and have 
left itto the discretion of local Governments to open similar rooms at their 
respective head-quarters, Though the Government Resolution on the subject 
has been issued in the regime of Lord Ampthill, it seems that it must have 
really originated with the author of the Official Secrets Act. If we find that 
no members, except some exalted officers of Government, attend the Council 
meetings at Simla, the I’ress room opened there will apparently he availed 
of only by the representatives of such Anglo-Indian and semi-official organs as 
the Pioneer, the Linglishman and the Times of India. Government do not 
deserve any great praise for allowing a few odd bits of official news to be com- 
municated to journalists at the head-quarters of Provincial administrations. It 
is not to he supposed, moreover, that persons anxious to obtain such news are to 
be found only at the head-quarters of local Governments. As the cost of printing 
a few additional copies of the papers intended for communication to the Press will 
not be very great, we do not see why arrangements to open similar Press rooms at 
each district town should not be made, It is not again possible that the limited 
information that would in the discretion of the heads of departments be made 
available to the Press would always enable journalists to understand the true 
policy of Government in any matter. The new arrangements cannot, in short, 
be expected to make up for the harm done by the restriction imposed upon the 
liberty of journalists to publish any official information they may chance to 
Obtain in a casual manner by merely keeping their ears open. 


12. “The Congress session will begin at the end of about six weeks from 
: to-day and it behoves all Congressmen in the 
The forthcoming Congress. Presidency to do their duty towards the movement. 
Mahrétta (10), 13th Nov. Fortunately Bombay is a rich city, and the Bombay 
Congress Committee can get on well without any 
substantial pecuniary help from the mofussil. But that certainly does not 
absolve Congressmen in the mofussil from manifesting active sympathy with 
the movement by collecting money to defray this year’s Congress expenses, 
Then, again, the work of collecting such subscriptions may be done not so 
much for the sake of the sum to be realised as for imparting political education 
- tothe people. In fact the Bombay Committee does attach greater importance 
to the educative aspect of the work, and that is why they have fixed a low 
maximum for individual subscriptions. The plan has worked well at least 
in Poona, where already over one thousand rupees have been silently collected 
in very small sums. And if this experience were utilised in other places in the 
mofussil, a few thousand rupees more would be very easily collected. Perhaps 
it is here necessary to make one thing clear. Weare aware, and who is not, that 
there is a widespread desire to increase the usefulness of the Congress and create 
greater enthusiasm for it than at present by making certain necessary changes in 
its scope and methods. But the way to impress this fact upon the mind of our 
leaders is certainly not to remain sullen or inactive all the year round, to be only 
driven to the Congress pandal in the last week of December.......... Need we 
plainly tell our friends that the Congress which has lived and worked for 
nineteen years not only does not deserve to be suddenly extinguished in its 
20th-or 2Jst yoar, but will of be so extinguished by the sullen vapourings of 
some of those who would not extend their support to it beyond expressing 
pessimistic opinions. Those who apparently think that they would bring about 
a reform of the Congress only by increasing their inactivity do neither know 
their own mind nor the mind of the country, Salvation always lies in work, 
and not in stupid inaction.” 
13. Weare glad to be able to announce that the preparations for the 
. | next session of the Congress to be held in Bombay are 
Kesari (128), loth Nove proceeding smoothly, It is of course every one’s desire 
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that this year’s Congress session should be as great a success asany of the preced- 
ing sessions, though there may be a difference of opinion as to whether it is time 
for Congressmen to change their methods of agitation or not, Why, even 
Mr. Hume, the father of the Congress, advocated a change of programme only last 
year, and we had then reproduced the substance of his views on the subject in 
our columns. This led some persons to insinuate that we were opposed to the 
Congress. Now, it is totally against our principles and policy to oppose a 
movement, started avowedly with the object of securing increased political rights 
to the people. It is not possible to secure these rights in one generation, and 
the movement to obtain them may have to be kept up vigorously for even a. 
century. ‘hough we may desire a change in the Congress programme, we are 
not opposed to the movement itself. We wish every success to this year’s 
gathering, and also think it is necessary that the Congress should continue 
to meet every year, because it is at such meetings alone that a reform in its 
programme Can he proposed and accepted. We had suggested that the people, 
before being asked to contribute to the Congress Fund, should know what 
changes in the methods of their agitation were going to be adopted by the 
leaders of the Congress this year, but, as the time for holding the Congress 
is fast approaching, we are willing to withdraw our suggestion, and appeal to 
the people of the different districts to send their subscriptions to the Bombay 
Congress Committee. The responsibility for the holding of the Congress rests 
not on the people of the City of Bombay alone but upon the public of the 
Presidency, though we are sorry to see that the different towns are not showing 
sufficient activity in the matter of contributing their mite. A list of subjects 
that will be placed before the Congress for discussion this year has already 
been published, and it is fairly complete, as it includes all important subjects 
affecting the general administration of the country. It has become clear 
by this time that the agitation of the Congress should not be confined to 
a few days’ session in the year or to the sending of an occasional depu- 
tation of selected delegates to England. If this defect is. not remedied in 
time, even the useful adjunct of the Exhibition will not suffice to save the 
reputation of the Congress. ‘The time for improving the present political 
relations subsisting between England and her conquered dependency has now 
come, and the Congress should take up the discussion of this subject. Another 
subject deserving the attention of the Bombay Congress is that of the present 
apathy of our Muhammadan brethren towards the movement. The plea 
usually brought forward to explain such apathy, viz., the backwardness of Musal- 
mans in education, is not in our opinion a sound one. The views expressed by 
Mr. Kazi Kabirudin, Barrister-at-Law, in this connection are well worth the 
attention of Muhammadan leaders, and we thank him for having placed them 
unreservedly before the Secretary of the Indian Muhammadan Educational 
Conference. We think, if the Bombay Reception Committee were to try to win 
the sympathy of local Muhammadan leaders towards the Congress, their efforts 
will not go for nothing. There is no objection to hold the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference in Bombay along with the Congress. If some sort of 
compromise is brought about between the supporters of the Congress and the 
leading Muhammadans of Bombay in this matter, the Bombay session of the 
Congress may be said to have achieved a substantial result. 


14. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas writes in the course of an article on Co- 
operative Banking in Lust and West :—‘Since the 

Proposed experiment of Co- passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, and 
operssive Credit Gooistion 'n the issue of the explanatory Resolution of the Govern- 
East ped West (3), for ment of India, the Bombay Government have selected 
Nov. . the districts in which the experiment should be first 
tried and have asked the Collectors thereof ‘to make 

inquiries and consider with care in what, if any, places Co-operative Societies 
can he established, and what would be the conditions, within the lines 
prescribed by the Government of India, nfost suitable to the circumstances.’...... 
Cheap credit is the crying need of the agriculturist, and also of the small trades- 
man and artisan, not only in India, but all over the world.......... The problem 
that requires solution is whether by any means such credit can be provided for the 
poor agriculturist....... The first step which needs to be taken in the direction, 
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therefore, is to democratise credit, and to do this it is necessary to group together 
elements of security, rather than to collect money for the purpose of distribut- 
ing it amongst the poor agriculturists....... Money can always be bought at its 
price, which is security. There are two foundations of such security :—(1) a small 
capital of guarantee, or (2) the simpler expedient of collective liability......... 
The Co-operative Credit Societies Act leaves ample scope for the establishment 


of Credit Societies on either basis......... If the Societies are started in well- 
selected places on purely economic principles, there will be very little difficult 
about getting money from outside......... In the explanatory Resolution the 


Government of India lay down that ‘their operations are confined within the 
limits of the Society, and they will be small and simple Credit Societies 
for small and simple folk with simple needs and requiring small sums only.’ 
It is not easy to understand why the Government ot India want to practically 
exclude the larger agriculturists from the benefits of the provisions of the 
new Act. One can understand their anxiety to benefit the smaller agriculturist 
in the first instance, but if the Societies continue to attract large amounts of 
capital, large bond fide agriculturists should also be included in the scope 
of the Societies’ work, Money can thus be raised on the security of the 
collective liability of the members either by debentures or by deposits or 
by both. The first thing to be done will be to enlist the sympathy and 
assistance of one or two ‘local magnates.’ Others will follow the example 
set by them and deposit their savings with the Societies. The rate of interest 
to be given for deposits or debentures will depend upon local circumstances, 
and this matter should be left to the discretion of the managing committees 
of the Societies, subject to the approval of the Registrar. Some part of the 
capital may be raised by the issue of shares to members.......... This system. 
can only be introduced in villages where the majority of agriculturists are well-to- 
do and in a position to save a small sumevery year. In such villages it may be 
decided to have shares varying from Rs. 25 to Rs, 50, payable in five years. 
This will, however, be practicable in a very few villages only. As regards other 
less fortunate villages, it would be sheer mockery to ask the poor man who deliber- 
ately joined to borrow, to pay down money even as the first instalment of a large 
share,...... In poorer villages the Societies will do well to dispense with shares. 
A nominal entrance fee of one rupee or even less may be charged from those 
desirous of being registered as members; and as the chief security to be offered 
for the moneys received by the Societies will only be the collective liability of the 
members, it will be necessary to exercise the most rigid censorship in enrolling 
members. Men of proved honesty only should be accepted as members, as honesty 
is to be capitalised to serve as a pledge. The aim of the Societies should be to get 
the best class of members; mere number should never enter into their consideration. 
These Societies cannot afford to work through paid agencies) They must 
consequently follow the Raiffeisen principle of having most of their work done 
gratuitously. One of the objects of these Societies is to train the members to 
business, and this can be better done if the members are taught to hold them- 
selves responsible for the efficient working of these Societies, than if the responsi- 
bility is thrown on paid officers. The Societies have to become ‘ an intermedi- 
ate body between capital and want, helping the latter, but effectually 
safeguarding the former.’ The managing committee must therefore not only 
watch the conscientious employment of the loan, but they must be in a 
position to know the real financial state of all the members. The agriculturists 
here are not as a rule educated enough to be able to keep the accounts of the 
Societies’ dealings in the prescribed form; forthis purpose a paid servant will 
be required, ‘The viliage school-master will be the proper person to do this 
work.. He will be prepared to do this work in his leisure hours on a small 
remuneration. He is allowed to do post office work, and it would not be 
difficult to get the sanction of the head of the Department to his doing this 
_ work. It may be thought that the ¢ulati would, by his acquaintance with the 
accounts system, be better fitted to do such work; yet as the azriculturists 
have usually to deal with him in his capacity of a ¢alati, his presence at the 
committee meetings is likely to hamper the independence of the members, and 
deprive the Societies of all spontaneity. ‘lhe other important question that 
the Societies will have to decide is that of the period for which loans should be 
advanced. While loans for the purchase of seed, manure and ordinary tools, 
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and loans for the maintenance of the agriculturist during the interval of 
sowing and reaping must be short-period loans, those for the purchase of bullocks 
or for agricultural improvement must necessarily be long-period loans 
The Societies shouid adopt the Raiffeisen system in prohibiting ‘ Banking’ in 
the ordinary sense. Once these Societies take to banking they are likely to 
concentrate attention upon the amount of business they do, and in trying 
to increase the amount of business they may take up risky business, while 
risk is the one thing that should be avoided by associations with collective 
liability—call it unlimited liability, if you like............ The Raiffeisen 
banks make borrowing not easy, but difficult............. The initial difficulty 
will be to induce the honest poor to borrow from such Societies.....,...... 
In the Patidar villages of Gujardt the cultivators being comparatively 
well-to-do are secretive as regards their money dealings. The Societies 
there will not in the beginning be able to enforce rules, but will have, 
on the other hand, to find means to induce the cultivators to do business with 
them. In this matter they may at first follow the Schulze method, where 
greater stress is laid on security than on the spegification of object. The 
Registrar will have to decide whether it is proper to encourage denominational 
banks. In Italy Catholic village banks have flourished beyond the best 
expectations of the founder of the first Catholic bank, the addition of religious 
stimulus having proved singularly effective. In Gujarat there is a sect—the 
Swaminarayans—who have been practising co-operation in matters other than 
co-operative banking. If they turn their attention to this matter, they may 
successfully establish banks in villages where most of the agriculturists belong 
to their sect. So can the missionaries in Native Christian villages, to which 
reference is made in the Government of India’s explanatory Resolution.......... 
Religious heads may well be invited to take a lead in this matter and establish 
a few Societies in typical villages as an experimental measure.......... The 
results which co-operative banking promises are very encouraging. Let us not 
be deterred from taking up this work by the doubts expressed in many quarters 
about the possibility of establishing and working such institutions.” 


15, * A big and badly wanted Government Registrar is missing. It was 

aoa notified some three months ago that Mr. J. McNeill 

oo ccaicaetel ae Seaaiien was appointed Registrar of the Bombay Presidency 

submitted through the Post Credit Co-operative Societies. About a month ago 

Office by on _ Ageioultneal the President of the Hyderabad Credit Co-operative 

Co See as te Society submitted to him an application for the regis- 
gistrar of the Bom : ia 

bay Presidency Co-operative tration of the association. The papers have now been 

Credit Societies. returned by the Dead Letter Office, the Post Office 

owe Journal (4), being evidently unable to find out the distinguished 

sh addressee. Are Government aware of the disappearance 

of their nominee? Have they instituted a search to find him out? It is high 

time they did so, for in view of the concessions granted by Government, several 

societies have long since been organised, and these cannot begin their work, 

until they are registered under the Act.’’ 


16. It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that the continued visitations of 
famine and plague within recent years have rendered 
_ Agricultural distressinGu- the Indians utterly feeble and lifeless. Gujarat 
jarat and K4athiawar. bie box ; 
Din Mani (66), 15th Noy. 0d Kathidwar have sutfered more from these dire 
calamities than any other provinceof India, The 
treasuries of Native States have become depleted, savkars have lost their all, 
and the rayats have no food and raiment. ‘he agriculturists find it impossible 
to get loans on the security of their crops, as the outturn is barely sufficient 
for the satisfaction of the Government demand, It is amidst these depressing 
conditions that the shadow of famine is once more seen to overhang the Presi- 
dency, Heaven knows what further miseries are in store for the woe-begone . 
agriculturists! They will be able to tidg over the crisis only if Government see 
their way to remitthe land revenue entirely. Of course, this step will entail 
a loss of revenue upon Government, but how can the rayat be expected to 
pay his dues whey his very lifeblood is sucked away from him and he himself 
reduced to a mere skeleton? We devoutly hope that Government will pursue 
a liberal policy towards him and protect him from utter ruin, 
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17. “The Honourable Mr. Goouldas, in his reply to the address presented 

The Honourable Mr, % him at Ilév by the agriculturists of the Olpdd 

Parekh’s visit to Olpsd Jaluka of Surat, dwelt on some important topics and 
Taluka and the condition of My very excellent advice to the agriculturists, 
a re ry p03 r. Goculdas was quite right when he declared 
tisk, ook, (19), 18th Novy that but for the energetic efforts of Mr. Jiwanji, 
the Gujardt Revenue Enquiry would never have 

been successful. Here is a rich field for the activity of leading men in 
each taluka and district, who can with their local knowledge collect useful 
facts and figures. The Honourable Mr. Goculdas, who had personal 
experience of what useful work could be done by well-informed and public- 
spirited men like Mr. Jiwanji, utilized the opportunity for impressing upon the 
people the necessity and importance of starting local associations for collecting 
facts and ventilating local grievances.......... Whilst conceding that the 
ea as to the right pitch of assessment is an intricate one, Mr, 
roculdas feels convinced that the revenue assessments in certain talukas 
have been pitched so high that they contribute to the agricultural depres- 
sion of the people directly affected by them, It is very important to 
collect facts and figures in this connection, and this work ought also to be under- 
taken by local associations. The Honourable Mr. Goculdas does not subscribe 
to the heartless and sweeping charge of reckless extravagance made against 
agriculturists, But it cannot be denied that there are individual instances 


Even the most thrifty agriculturists have at times to borrow money for 
necessary domestic and agricultural purposes. That means payment of heavy 
interest and the question is how far the proposed Co-operative Societies 
will afford the needed relief to the agriculturists, They deserve a fair 
trial, and it is possible that some good might come out of them, if 
officials and non-officials work together in a spirit of trust and sympathy. 
For our own part we are inclined to think that the whole project is a half- 
hearted measure based upon abstract theories, and that Egyptian agricultural 
banks would have been a better model to follow in this country. But we are 
quite in favour of giving a fair trial to the proposed experiment. The 
present condition of the agricultural population of the Presidency, and 
particularly of Gujarét, is anything but satisfactory. Misfortunes have, 
as it were, conspired against the people. Drought, plague, locusts and 
rats have reduced them to sore straits,............ Civil war could not 
have been more destructive than famine and plague so far as human 
life is concerned, and no population can go on suffering such terrible 
losses without being affected in other directions‘as well. very family has 
been called upon to face increased pecuniary burdens which it can ill-alford 
to bear. Even the middle classes have begun to feel the terrible strain of 
these annual visitations, The future outlook is anything but pleasant, 
and not even the loudest talk about the wonderful recuperative power of 
the people will serve to conceal the grim truth of the situation in course 
of time. Let those who want to ascertain the real truth move in_the 
districts affected by the ravages of plague and locusts, and they will he 
able to form some idea of the sufferings of the people. Mr. Goculdas was, 
therefore, right when he described the condition of the agricultural population 
of the Presidency as exceedingly miserable, particularly in Gujarat.” 


18. The belated showers of rain that fell towards the end of the monsoon 

in Gujardt have done more harm than good to the 

_ Alleged necessity of open- agriculturists. ‘hey have not materially improved 
ing lorge relief works in  ¢he crops and have only led Government to postpono 
w esersi Punch (21), 13th the opening of ‘relief works for which everything 
Nov. was kept in readiness in August last. ‘lhe prospects 
of the agriculturists during the impending visitation 

are more gloomy than they were in the famine of 1900. During that 
visitation the rayats had got in stock a considerab‘e store of food-grains, but the 
last four years having been all lean ones, they have exhausted all their resources 


and have not been able to lay by anything. It behoves Government to lose no 
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time now in opening relief works for the famine-stricken. In this respect 
they can take a leaf out of the book of Native Chiefs, who have shown greater 
promptitude and vigilance than the British Government in realizing the gravity 
of the situation.. In many of the Native States of Kaéthidwér relief works have 
already been opened, and orders have been issued for recovering assessment in 
proportion to the crop outturn. Government have no doubt opened small relief 
works in some places, but these are not sufficient for coping with the distress 
and should be supplemented by large relief camps. Prompt and definite 
orders should also be issued for the remission of land assessment so that no 


loop-hole might be left for the oppression of rayats by revenue underlings at 
this critical juncture, 


19, As no labourers resort to the Jh4mp relief work in Ahmedabad District, 


it has been closed from the 15th instant, and the 
Relief works in Ahmed- anager there has been transferred to Anand ‘Taluka, 
abad and Kaira Districts. Th onituvists. h d t t} k 
Hitechchhy (70), 17th Nov. é agricuiturists, however, do not go to the work as 
they are engaged in sowing the rabi crops. A month 
hence the distress will make itself felt in all its intensity, and there is bound to 
be a great demand for employment upon famine works among the agriculturists. 
[Elsewhere the paper complains of the inadequacy of the daily wage allowed on 
the relief work opened in Kaira District, which, it says, compares very unfavour- 


ably what the workers can get by engaging in manual labour in the 
fields. 


20. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—Every one will be sorry to 
hear that the rayats of seven villages in Karad Taluka 
Alleged improper levy of are subjected to pay a fine of one-fourth of the arrears 
9 under the Land Revenue of Jand revenue due from them. The fine is assessed 
ode from certain agricul- 
tnrists in Karad Taluk, Ot only on the arrears of land revenue proper but on 
(Satara). those of the local fund cess also. The second instal- 
Kesart (123), 15th Nov. ment of revenue annually fallsdue on 20th April, but 
the statement of the fine began last year to be prepared 
from the 11th of April and was forwarded to the Assistant Collector for sanction, 
which was accorded at once. Some agriculturists paid the land revenue before 20th 
April as usual, but they, too, had to pay the fine as the statements had been pre- 
ared already. In some places the fine was imposed on khatedars, while in others 
it was levied from the sub-tenauts. In T'ulsan and four other villages holdings to 
the extent of 175 acres were declared forfeited. In adopting such stringent 
measures the authorities seem to be under the impression that the rayats can afford 
to pay the land revenue but do not pay it through contumacy. But those who 
know the real condition of the rayats in these hard times will not help pitying the 
delusion of the authorities whose concern seems to be only to watch the interests 
of Government. During the last 7 or 8 years plague and famine have im- 
poverished the people very much, while in the current year, owing to the 
deficiency of rain, crops have withered, and there is a scarcity of drinking 
water and fodder for cattle. Since the general outlook is so gloomy and the 
poor cultivators find it very difficult to maintain themselves, it is highly 
disgraceful on the part of the authorities, who pride themselves on their 
sympathy for the agriculturists, to rob the latter by imposing fines upon them 
and confiscating their iands under the false notion that they contumaciously 
withhold the payment of the land revenue. This fully demonstrates the hastiness 
and hard-heartedness of the officials and the hardships which the people have 
to suffer in consequence. We trust that Government will, therefore, after mak- 
ing a thorough inguiry into the matter, be pleased to remit the fines needlessly 


imposed upon the rayats and to restore the confiscated lands to their respective 
owners. 


21. It isa matter for sincere gratification that the Department of Land Re- 


A suggestion to Govern Cords and Agriculture has of late been making vigorous 
ment to teach improved Cflorts to improve the existing methods of agricul- 


methods of agriculture to ture, Model farms are established in different places 
the cultivating classes. 


Belgaum Samdchér (102) and the results of the experiments made there 
14th "ay Sicinoads Vrittg Published for general information through the Press. 
(147), 14th Nov. But these efforts are foredoomed to failure unless the 
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Department adopts some other means of making these results known to: the 
agriculturists. It is no secret that the Indian agriculturists, with a few excep- 
tions here and there, are illiterate, and it is, therefore, folly to expect that they will 
read the information published for their benefit in newspapers. If Govern- 
‘ment have asincere desire to ameliorate the miserable condition of the Indian 
peasant, let them adopt some other method of teaching him improved methods 
of agriculture, In our opinion the best plan would be to appoint lecturers all 
over the Presidency, who should, with the helpof the village officers, gather 
together the agriculturists at selected places and give them demonstrations on 
agricultural topics in plain and simple language suited to their understanding. 
These lecturers should be directed to report from time to time as to tho practical 
results of their labours. In our opinion such a course will be productive of 
immense practical good both to Government and the agriculturists. {The 
Shri Gonde Vritta and afew other papers of the week make similar comments. | 


22. In ancient times the position of the kulkarni was far botter than 
it is under the existing regime. Ie was granted 
The position of Kulkarnis. Jand in inam in return for his services, and the 
Hema? (41), Joth Nov. duties laid upon him were lighter and far less 
thitsak (108), 16th Nov.; segs ; 
Deshakélacartamén (111), arduous than they are at present. He was simply 
17th Nov. required to collect the land revenue, and the coun- 
try being then in a prosperous condition, he could 
do so with comparative ease. In those days liberal remissions were also 
made to agriculturists whenever a famine occurred in the country. ‘The 
people were generally well off and could mect the State demands without 
much difficulty. Nowadays, however, the agriculturists are reduced to such a 
miserable condition that a single bad year renders them penniless and the kul- 
karni experiences serious difficulty in collecting the land revenue. Apart from 
this he has to attend to several other things and has to keep registers and records 
which his forbears of old never dreamt of. What does he get in return for all 
this heavy work? <A small stipend which hardly suffices to keep body and 
soul together. If we look up the records of Criminal Courts, we shall find that 
the number of ‘kulkarnis who have been punished for neglect of duty 
or for receiving illegal gratification is nowadays largely on the increase. This 
increase indicates the suspicion with which the officials regard every act of the 
kulkarni, Thus we see that not only have the kulkarni’s responsibilities increased 
of late, but that his position is also rendered more precarious than before. Lis 
multifarious duties make it difficult for him to give equal attention to all items 
of his work. In proportion to the work to be done the number of kulkarnis is 
very small. Some of them are placed in charge of as many as six or seven 
villages each. ‘l'o crown all, the kulkarni has of late been entrusted with the 
work of preparing the records of rights. When the old village system was in 
vogue in the Deccan, the kulkarni occupied an important position in the vijlage 
and was held in high esteem by the villagers. He was a member of the village 
panchayat, whose function it was to settle petty village disputes. In those days 
the kulkarni’s position was not only enviable, but his finances were also ina 
good condition. We are at one with our contemporary the Zimes of India that | 
the meagre salary of Rs. 4 or 5a month cannot attract good and able men, 
and if Government want really capable men to fill the office of kulkarni, they 
must raise the present scale of remuneration, We shall revert to this subject 
in our next issue. [The Chikitsal: and the Deshakdlarartaman make similar 
remarks, | 


23. We fail to see why the medical inspection at the bandarsin Bombay 

| teecgee should be allowed to continue when similar inspec- 
—e poet ee? gp tion at the railway stations has been abolished. 
tion at the bandars in Bom- ‘Lhe passengers travelling by coasting steamers on the 
bay. Konkan and Goa linc are put to serious inconvenience, 
Satya ‘Shodhak (144), ag they are required to submit themselves to inspection 
18th Nov. in the middle of the day in the scorching heat of the 
sun. Theinefficacy of the inspection to prevent the spread of plague has by this 
_ time been amply demonstrated, and the Collector of Ratnagiri, too, has reported 
that it should be abolished, A question was also recently asked in the Legisla- 
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tive Council onthe subject, The object of the inspection is said to be to prevent 
the spread of infection from Bombay to other places on the sea coast where 
the coasting steamers touch. But the plague is not now very virulent in 
Bombay, and some of the coast towns have already become centres of infection. 
The continuance of the sea inspection in Bombay under these circumstances 
becomes a mere mockery and seems utterly uncalled for. Though passengers 
travelling by the. Bombay Steam Navigation Company's steamers are required 
to undergo medical examination at the bandar before starting on their voyage, 
those travelling by the other line of steamers plying between Bombay and Rev- 
danda are exempted. The Bombay Steam Navigation Company have, we hear, 
protested against this invidious distinction, and it is to be hoped that Government 
will soon see their way to abolish the sea inspection altogether in view of the 
vexation and worry needlessly caused thereby to the travelling public. 


24, ‘One more example of history repeating itself is furnished by the 


Abolition of competitive 
examinations for admission to 
the Kixecutivo Branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

Praja Bang@hu (27), 18th 
Nov., Enge cols.; Coronation 
Advertiser (17), 17th Nov. 


introduction of the vicious and objectionable system 
of selection as against competition in the matter of 
recruiting the Provincial Civil Service of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. We refer to the notification that 
appears in the last issue of the Bombay Government 
Gazette, to the effect that the authorities wish to 
select a candidate for appointment as probationer 


in the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service, and that the 


- selection will be made from persons of high educational qualifications 


from whom applications have been invited. The competitive test for 


appointment to the 


public service of the State has been found on ex- 


perience to be the best. in all civilized countries. While in accordance with 
this the Covenanted Civil Service in this country is recruited from those who 
pass a competitive examination, it is a matter of no small surprise to us 
that a departure from this wholesome system should have been considered 
necessary by Government as regards the Provincial Civil Service, It isa 
truism that selection more often than not means favouritism, and it is 
hopeless to expect from persons thus selected those essential qualifications 


that can be summed up 


in the word ‘ character,’ and which are a sine qua non 


for an ideal public servant. ‘They develop in their place a habit of servilit 


and subservience, which is quite natural to those who know full well that 
their present high position is due to something else than to their merit. 
The authorities may possibly be able for some time to select good men for 
the posts, but this will be purely accidental, inasmuch as the system of 
selection, which is not only intrinsically unsound but positively vicious, is 
bound to result, as has been already the case in Bengal, in favouritism and all 
its attendant evils. We, therefore, desire to enter an emphatic protest against 
this innovation, which, so far as the people and even the Government are 


concerned, is decidedly a change for the worse.” |The Coronation Advertiser 
makes similar remarks. | 


25. he appointment of Mr. Sassoon J. David as Sheriff of Bombay will 


Appointment of Mr. Sas- 
soon J. David as Sheriff of 
Bombuy. 

Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (60), 
18th Nov.; Sanj Vartamdn 


be hailed with universal satisfaction by the public. 
The name of the Sassoons is associated with every 
movement of public utility in this city, and Govern- 
ment have recognised in a befitting manner the 
public services rendered by that family by conferring 


(98), 16th Hov. the honour of shrievalty upon one of its most distin- 
guished members. [The Sdénj Vartamdén makes similar remarks. | 


26. We learn froma reliable source of information that Government 
| are contemplating certain changes in the staff of the 
Alleged contemplated Cama Hospital, Bombay. At present the Hospital is 

changes in the stafi of the in charge of a high-paid lady doctor, holding a 
ee ee See European diploma, but after her retirement Govern- 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), 19th Y 2p ee See 

Noy. : ment intend to place the institution under the control 

of a Civil Surgeon. The proposed change will no doubt 
cheapen the cost of maintenance of the institution, but it will be highl 


repugnant to the sentiments of the native community, as the hospital is the only 
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one of its kind in the city which is managed exclusively by lady doctors. It 
is to be hoped that Government will consult leading members of the native 
community before sanctioning the changes now under contemplation. rae 


27. ‘Two respectable Borah merchants of Bombay, named Adamji Shaik 
hii iid aia Shamsuddin and Khan Saheb Hasanali Mulla Hakimji, 
Pe gg a by the Were recently hauled up by the police for disorderly 
Bombay Police against res- behaviour before Mr. Kursondas Chhabildas, Third 
pectable citizens. Presidency Magistrate. Both the accused were 
ae NE agg (86), 17th honourably acquitted, and the Magistrate in his 
mine casei ti judgment passed some scathing strictures on the 
conduct of the policemen concerned in the case, He 
observed that the case would not have been brought into Court at all if the 
police had taken the trouble to understand the drift of the romarks which 
fell from the accused and which led to the prosecution against them, Such 
petty persecution of respectable citizens by the police has been very much on 
the increase «luring the regime of Mr. Michael Kennedy. The police should 
remember that it is maintained for the safety and protection of the people 
and not for harrassing them through misdirected zeal. 


28. ‘Next month we shall welcome to our city His Excellency Lord 
Lamington, Governor of Bombay. The Municipality 
Approaching visit of Lord will, on behalf of the public, present him with an 
Lamington to Karachi anda address, ‘The Port Trust and the Chamber of Com- 
request to Mr. Muir-Macken- ‘ , ; : 
zie in connection therewith. | merce will, if they follow their usual practice, also 
 Phaniz (12), 12th Nov. present addresses. We have suggested in the past, 
and we take time by the forelock to suggest again on 
this occasion, that these addresses should be publicly presented at the Frere Hall, 
and not in camera at Government House, from which the public and even the 
press are rigidly excluded. ‘There are many obvious reasons for this 
suggestion, Wewill only mention one which we consider should be all-sufficient 
to any one who has regard for the wishes of the public. It is that the 
public desire to sanction by their presence the welcome given in their nime to 
their Governor and to hear with their own ears the replies to public addresses 
from the Governor’s lips, instead of reading them in cold print days afterwards. 
We trust Mr. Muir-Mackenzie will not permit the shibboleth of custom to 
prevent him from inaugurating this welcome departure.”’ 


29. “Lord Lamington is shortly expected in Sind, The Hindu Associa- 

| tion will do well to prepare itself for this visit, and be 
Rd — B esd ? os west: ready to lay before His Excellency the grievances of 
(A); 6th Nee. its constituents. The mischievous character of the 
policy, which seeks to favour one section of His 

Majesty’s subjects at the expense of another, should be laid bare and its evil 
consequences pointed out. It must be clearly impressed upon His Excellency 
that the Hindus want no favour. All they demand is justice. The Hindus 
are as much the subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor as the Musalmans 
and have an equal right to live and have facilities to earn their living in his 
dominions, The Musalmans should not get appointments simply because they are 
Musalmans, and Hindus must not bo shut out from them simply because they 
are Hindus. Both should have the loaves and fishes of office according to 
the universally recognised standard of fitness. All this is so fair and reasonable 
that it is bound to appeal to Lord Lamington, and the importance of such 


an impression on His Excellency’s mind in checking the tendency of officials © 


here to make invidious distinctions between Musalmans and Hindus cannot 
be overrated.” [The Hyderabad Journal makes somewhat similar comments. ] 


30. One of the chief sources of revenue to Government from the Sind 
forest is grazing fees, It requires no special knowledge 

Grazing fees and Govern- of forestry to understand that the amount of grazing 
— — ve = ), 1th fees depends on the pasture and this in turn depends on 
ag MM ag re the area inundated or irrigated. Yet the authorities 
insist upon the grazing revenue reaching a certain 


figure. The River Indus, which is the main source of water to the forests, is 
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well-known for its vagaries. In one year the inundation may be very extensive 
or the set of the river favourable to certain forests, resulting in a large amount 
of grazing revenue, But in subsequent years the river may entirely change 
its course, and tne forests may receive no water at all, resulting in a propor- 
tionate decrease in grazing revenue. The authorities, however, are inclined to 
regard a decrease in grazing fees as due to the dishonesty of subordinates in 
collecting the same. ‘To check this» certain average is fixed and the subordinates 
are compelled to realise it every year. But whilst in some cases this may prove 
beneficial, in others it has a very detrimental effect on the forests. In the case of 
continuous drought the forests are deserted by professional graziers, while the 
few local agricultural graziers that are left are in such an impoverished con- 
dition that their stock of cattle is considerably diminished either by death or sale. 
Thus they are unable to pay the grazing fees for the scanty grass in the forest. 
On the other hand, the forest subordinates find it well-nigh impossible to realise 
the average grazing fees. ‘lhe two parties, therefore, come to this understanding : 
the maldar, i, ¢., cattle-owner, agrees to pay an enhanced fee for every 
head of cattle, if the animals are allowed to graze in closed coupes. ‘These 
are arcas which have been felled and closed to grazing for reboisement, for 5 
years, and generally contain good grass. ‘he forest guard remains above 
suspicion, because he brings in the required amount of grazing fees, but the 
result is that the object of forest conservancy is defeated, because the coupes, 
instead of being scrupulously closed to grazing, become the chief grazing grounds. 
Another way of making up the grazing revenue is for the Range Forest Officer 
to attach a portion of each guard’s pay and issue grazing passes in the names 
of fictitious maldars. ‘The result of this procedure can easily be imagined, Ccon- 
sidering that a guard’s pay varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. As a matter of fact, 
the grazing of cattle in forests is against the principles of forest conservancy in 
the strictest sense. We have no more right to expect a forest to yield good wood 
and at the same time a handsome grazing revenue than we have to expect two 
grindings of flour from the same sack of corn,” 


31, ‘We have received a pitiful tale about the Zamindars and Haris of 
Dehs Dengro, Roju Kirio, Dhengo, Julbani, Kanjar 
A grievance of certain and Chahian to which we beg to invite the attention 
a in Bind, of the authorities concerned. We are told that owing 
-Haq (49), 5th Nov., ‘ : oe a 
Eng. cols. to the opening of a new Nasrat last year, which is deep 
| and causes much velocity of water, the western Karias 
of the Canal situated in the above Dehs could not get water and there was no 
cultivation in consequence. So this year the Zamindars deepened the arias 
and improved them. ‘They also opened new Kariae at acost of five or six 
hundred rupees each. They gave iresh Zukavie to the Haris and set them 
to work, but still the water could not flow in, Moki lands on which indigo was 
sown were cultivated by the use of water lifts, but in vain. ‘The water was too 
little and the crops withered, so that the Zamindars had to pay assessment and 
cultivation expenses. There was only one crop in a year and the embarrassment 
of the Zamindars may well be imagined. But this is not all their trouble. 
They have heard with dismay that the tail of the Nasrat trom mile 70 
downward is to be widened. This means greater velocity of water and still 
less water in the Kariaz.......... The Zamindars beg humbly to protest 
against the extension of the tail of the old MNasrat which the Public Works 
Department has planned as a remedy against the canal being siltod up. From 
past experience they are able to affirm with certainty that this will have the 
effect of cutting off the supply of the Karias higher up, and the results will be 
the same as those that followed the ‘improvement’ of the new Nasrat last year.” 
cshewaem the paper publishes the following letter from certain Zamin- 
ars :—‘‘ We have our land near the escapo of Sundo Wah which falls into 
Khokri Dhoro. Owing to excess of water the Dhoro floods the land too much, 
which suffers considerably in consequenge. If the land is cultivated we have to 
poy assessment, while the crop cannot flourish owing to want of strength in the 
soil, If we do not cultivate it we have to pay fallow assessment. What can we 
do? We have several times represented our grievance and suggested bunds 
being put up on the sides of the Dhoro, but we have cried in the wilderness.’’) 
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32. “The conduct of Mr. Rozare, Abkari Inspector, Sukkur, towards 


Adverse comments on Mr. 
Cadell’s action in cancelling 
the license of a liquor-seller 
in Sukkar. 

Prabhdt (50), 5th Nov., 
Eng. cols.; Hyderabad Jour- 
nal (4), 16th Nov, 


Kakumal, a licensed liquor-seller is such as will 
hardly do him any credit. It appears that he visited 
the shop of the licensee late at night and for some 
reason or other, which is not disclosed, gave hima 
severe beating. Shortly afterwards he visited his 
shop and found that he had between 4 and 2} drams 


of liquor in excess of the quantity entered in the 
day-book. He made a remark in the book in which he committed a rather 
awkward mistake about the quantity, and then went home and wrote a letter 
to the accused in which he again committed another blunder, so that there 
were three conflicting statements concerning the quantity in question, The 
accused got the bénefit of the doubt and was let off. But the persecution did 
not end there. While the case was going on the licensee had necessarily to be 
absent from his shop, so he applied to the Inspector for permission to appoint an 
agent to attend to the shop during his absence. The application was rejected, 
yet his absence was reported to the Collector, who cancelled his license for 
the unexpired period of four months and withdrew it altogether for the future, 
It appears that the Collector did this, though he was cognizant of the fact that 
the licensee’s absence from the shop was quite involuntary, and that his 
application for the appointment of an agent was refused by the Inspector. 
That the Collector should have so acted appears to us rather inexplicable. 
The facts as they stand, however, show that a grave injustice has been 
committed, and the authorities should see that proper steps are taken to mend 
matters. If an Abkari Inspector is allowed to assault licensees and bring 
frivolous charges against them, if he is allowed to refuse a reasonable 
request of a licensee to appoint an agent, with the result that the poor fellow 
is taken to task for a technical‘ offence’ which he has been forced to commit, 
we have every reason to be disgusted with the high-handed behaviour of the 
authorities concerned. The worst of the matter is that the acoused, having 
appealed to the Commissioner in Sind against this injustice, received the 
_ stereotyped reply: ‘The Commissioner sees no reason to interfere.’ Any faire 
minded man will share our view that it isthe Inspector whose conduct called 
for severe notice and not the licensee's.” {The Hyderabad Journal comments 
on the action of Mr. Cadell, the Collector, in the case in a sarcastic tone. ] 


33. “The City Magistrate of Hyderabad the other day gave judgment in 
acase sent up by the Chief Constable of Doabo, 
Mr. Kamaluddin, in which one Lalu, a Hindu, stood 
charged with having outraged the chastity of a 13- 
year-old girl, by name Hurmat, residing in the village 
of Mangvanas. ‘The City Magistrate found that the 
charge was a trumped-up one, and if his conclusion 
is correct, as we believe it to be, the Chief Con- 
stable is guilty of launching a most brazen-faced, unscrupulous and false 
prosecution against a poor innocent man. We venture to think that when 
the judgment comes up before the higher authorities, they will consider Kamal- 
uddin as unworthy of his position, unless, indeod, they hold that Mr. Ali Akbar 
egregiously blundered in appreciating the facts and arguments in the case. We 
find from the judgment that the City Magistrate's suspicions were roused by 
some circumstances in the case, notably by the absence of medical evidence, 
which in a case of outrage on a virgin could be safely relied upon, even if the 
medical examination took place a month or two after the commission of the 
alleged.offence. He, therefore, sent the girl to the Civil Surzeon—by the way, 
why should not such cases be sent to the lady doctor at Hyderabad ?—who 
reported that the girl was still a virgin. Kamaluddin then turned round and 
said that only an attempt at outrage had been made. Another important point 
in the judgment is this. A Bania was brought before the Court to prove that 
the accused had borrowed a large sum from him, which was said to be for the 
alleged bribe given by him to the subordinates at the Police thana, On 
examination the entry was found to relate to a date three or four months before 
the alleged offence took place.” (In ita issue of 12th November the paper 
writes:—* While commenting upon the judgment of the City Magistrate of 
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Oomplaint against the con- 
duct of a Chief Constable in 
a certain criminal case tried 
by the City Magistrate of 
ak hal, 

Prabhdt (50), Sth and 
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‘Hyderabad in a case of alleged rape, we suggested that, when the medical 
examination of a female becomes necessary, she should be sent to the lady doctor 
instead of the Civil Surgeon. We are glad to be informed that in the case 
under notice the City Magistrate did, in the first instance, send the girl Hurmat 
to the lady doctor, but the latter being on leave did not examine her. We would 
like to know why the lady doctor did not send her to her Assistant, who must 
have been in charge during her absence.” } | 


Education. 


34. ‘The reply given by Messrs. Dorab and Ratan J. Tata to the com- 
munication received by them from the Bombay 
The Tata Research Insti- Presidency . Association, expressing its sense of 
tate det Goftér (28), 13th the heavy loss sustained by it in the death of 
shes; Sen — — Mr. J. N. Tata, and referring to his ‘ magnificent 
proposal to found an Institute of Research to which 
he was ready to devote a large share of his immense wealth,’ will be found 
acceptable throughout India, inasmuch as the Tata brothers have promised 
todo their best to give effect to the project on the scale and under the 
conditions which their late lamented father contemplated. The late Mr. Tata, 
it is said, has given instructions to his sons in his will to carry out the under- 
taking on the lines already laid down by him, and they deem it a pious duty to 
fulfil, in their entirety, the wishes of their father.......... They will do well to 
resume negotiations with the Government of India on the subject of the 
Research Institute, and we feel sure that, aided by the opinion of the public 
and the press, they will be able to accomplish without much delay the object 
which the late lamented philanthropist and patriot had so much at heart. 
The scheme has been delayed for various reasons for an unconscionably 
long time, and it is to be hoped that the Government of India, in deference 
to the general public opinion of the country, will lend their support to 
the project and start an institution which is expected to do immense gocd to 
the country.” 


Municipalities. 


35. “The resignation by Kazi Imamali, Honorary Magistrate, of his seat 
| in the Hyderabad Municipality has come upon the 
Alleged prevalence of party public as a surprise. It is surmised that the incident 
spirit in the Hyderabad =e . 
Municipality. has a significance which will not be apparent to those 
Hyderubad Journal (4),12th who have not been following the peculiar trend of 
Nov.; Prabhat (90), 5th Municipal policy in Hyderabad of late. Was it that 
HOV. Eng. ow: Kazi Imamali could not make up his mind to smother 
his conscience and act at the bidding of the official or guasi-official party ? Was 
he unwilling to run with this party through thick and thin? Why should he 
consider the duties of a Municipal Councillor burdensome, when he is quite able 
to carry on the work of an Honorary Magistrate? If there is any truth 
in the popular interpretation of this incident, those responsible for it will 
only discredit themselves and their cause. What is the use of giving 
us local self-government with one hand and reducing it to a farce with 
the other? We wonder the absurdity and danger of securing to the President 
a solid and standing majority do not strike the authorities,’ [In the course 
of a communicated article the Prabhdt writes :—“ It is believed that a mystery 
surrounds the resignation of Khan Saheb Imamali, It has now come somehow to 
be believed that the seat of no nominated member on the Hyderabad Municipal 
Board is safe who does not vote at the bidding of the officials. If so, is 
it worth while retaining the Hyderabad Municipality as a self-governing civic 
body? Would it not be better to wind it up and hand over the Municipal 
administration to an official, say, the Collector or one of his Assistants? That 
at least would be a more honest and straightforward, though a most retrogade, 
course, As it is, a native President has been chosen for the Municipality who 
inspires neither respect nor confidence, who talks like a philosopher, but who 
acts--well, the less said about his acts the better—and who wants every now 
and then to be propped up in his doings, right or wrong (and some are regarded 
as scandalously wrong), by an official majority.’’] 
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36. “We have age ee os the performances of the Hyderabad 
) , unicipality advisedly in the hope that an end will 
OP ai sal Uhronile (8)+ be put to the rancorous spirit prevailing amongst the 
members of the two factions in that body, but it seems 
to us that the spirit, far from abating, is becoming more markedly manifest 
every day and gaining in strength. Whatever causes may have contributed 
to the growth of this factious spirit in the past, its continuance at present 
18 doubtless due to the discontent caused by the nomination of the new 
President. We are sorry that the discontent should result in a serious block- 
ing of business, This is very deplorable and reflects but little credit on 
thé’ whole body of Councillors, most of whom subordinate the interests of the 
Municipality to those of their own faction, regardless of the fair name 
of local self-government whose cause they are most decidedly jeopardizing. 
We cannot blink the fact that some of the Municipal Councillors doggedly 
persist in their determination to prove to the public and the Commissioner in 
Sind the unsuitableness of the selection made of the new President.......... On 
the other hand, we have not seen much evidence on the part of Mr. Thakurdas 
to divest himself of the spirit of antagonism towards the Councillors which 
characterised him in the past. It is time, however, to forget all difference and 
work together in a spirit of harmony and mutual co-operation.” 


37. A correspondent of the Prabhat writes :—“ Neither the Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee, nor the President of the Hyder- 


Alleged mismanagements ‘ye meee ‘ , 
, abad Municipality, condescends to give considera- 


of the Hyderabad Municipal- 


ity. tion to the grievances of the people of the town to 
— (50), 12th which I have called attention more than once. I 
ov, Hing. cols. have thus no other recourse left than to appeal 


to the Collector in the matter, though it grieves me immensely to do so. 
In Municipal affairs the less of olficial interference we have, the better. 
But when our civic fathers do not recognise their responsibilities, when 
they do not listen to public complaints, it becomes necessary to call in 
the aid of some controlling authority such as the Collector. The first 
and foremost grievance, in connection with which there have been loud 
complaints, is that in many a street night-soil may be found lying for 
hours and hours together: I put it to the Collector whether such a grave 
nuisance should be tolerated for a moment. And yet it is a long time since the 
bhangis have been depositing filth in the streets. Another grievanceis that 
people use streets as urinaries and nobody considers it his business to check the 
nuisance. The third grievance consists in open carts filled with stinking matter 
being taken along every better class of the roads during the day. Why, some- 
times they may be seen moving at a snail’s pace even through the main bazar. 
Cannot the Municipality manage to cover these carts and order them to be taken 
by some out-of-the-way paths and at some less inconvenient hour? Last but 
not least, I would call attention to the state of the roads which being not 
watered are an unmitigated nuisance. It would be indeed interesting to know 
whether the Municipality spends any money on watering the roads at all. 

These are some of the grievances to which I draw the attention of the Col- 
lector, and I sincerely hope that he will attend to them in right earnest and 


see that they are removed, ’ 


38, Mr. Lalbux purchased a piece of land on Tank No, 1 from one 
Darvadinomal. ‘This land was: enclosed with walls 
Complaint against the oy four sides. In due course Lalbux applied to the 


leged ad ttitude of the Age ; eee: J yoape 
Soticnl Ledbndlllas 04 Hy- Municipality for permission to erect a building on the 


derabad’(Sind) towards Mu- plot, The Secretary came down to inspect the place, 


hammadans. and without any inquiry whatever informed Lalbux 
ee (49), 12th Now, that 200 feet of Municipal land had been encroached 
g. cols, upon, and that after giving this back Lalbux could 


erect his building. The same was done with one Yusuf, a tailor, who also has 
8 plot next to the one in question. The Municipal maistry with his staff called 
twice after this to break the walls and cut away the 200 feet. Fearing his 
reputation would be imperilled Lalbux paid the Municipality for the 200 feet, 
took over the land and filed a suit against Daryadinomal for the recovery of the 
price of.the 200 feet, The case proceeded for 12 months and the Seoretary 
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was cited as a witness, On solemn oath he deolared in Court that. he had 
made a mistake in st ating 200 feet, whereas it was only 63 feet. On this 
declaration Lalbux recovered the price of 63 feet only from Daryadinomal, and 
applied for the recovery of the balance to the Municipality several times, but with- 
out avail. Yusuf, tailor, also applied similarly, but received no reply.......... 
Had the Secretary been more careful at the first inspection, all this trouble 
and expense would have been saved, as Lalbux and Daryadinomal might have 
come to an amicable settlement..,........ What surprises us is that when a 
Hindu had possession, no one thought it his duty to make any claim for 
encroachment, but no sooner did the plot of Jand pass into the hands of a 
Muhammadan than a claim was made, not for the real encroachment but’ for 
about three times more. This clearly proves in what estimation a Muham- 
madan is held.......... We await the President’s inquiry, if any, because the 
Muhammadans in the Municipality are few.” 


39. “ Fuller accounts of the proceedings of the Sukkur Municipal Board, 
on which we commented a fortnight ago, show Mr. 
Adverse comments on Mr. Cadell’s conduct to be far more reprehensible than 
ie the we had supposed, It was not once, but over and over 
ukkur Municipality. . ; ge 
Hyderabad Journal (4), ®88in, that he ejaculated the word ‘nonsense’ with 
16th Nov. respect to the pertinent remarks of Mr. Pessumal, the 
Vice-President, and altogether he betrayed a most 
unwarrantable spirit of imperious hauteur. He also characterized as impertinent 
the reasonable request of another Councillor, who asked: that the President 
might make an endorsement in writing, ruling his proposition out of order. 
What makes Mr. Cadell’s conduct more worthy of censure is that he had 
absolutely no cause for excitement except is own irregular doings. But at 
the same time we cannot help remarking that the Sukkur Councillors are 
wanting in self-respect and a spirit of independence. ‘They do not seem to 
realise that they are the President’s colleagues and not his servants. No wonder, 
then, that the best of them should be treated as boobies. We do not suggest 
that they should adopt an attitude of opposition to the Collector-President. 
We rather wish that Municipal business should go on harmoniously, but 
harmony at the expense of self-respect is not worth having. The least that the 
Municipal Councillors should have done was to lodge a formal protest against 
Mr. Cadell’s unparliamentary language. Let us hope such scenes will not be 
repeated in future,” 


40. Stray cases of plague have already begun to ocour in Karachi City, 
“ tii ak but we regret to find that the local gprs veh 
Re gra Ri ‘par, Manici- which has hitherto shown commendable promptitude 
pality to take measures to 10 dealing with plague, betrays symptoms of lethargy 
check tha disease. and indifference during the present outbreak. If the 
Sind Vartamdn (87), 11th Municipality fails to take precautionary measures in 
Nov. time, it is to be feared that the plague mortality will 
-gwell enormously. We should deprecate a repetition in Kardchi of the spectacle, 
so commonly to be witnessed elsewhere in the Presidency, of the Municipality 
remaining in deep slumber until the plague has obtained a firm grip over the cit 
and then suddenly rousing itself to action and taking heroic measures whic 
are inefficacious against the epidemic and only serve to bring the authorities into 
public odium. No time should be lost in adopting such measures as are accept- 
able to the people and are known from past experience to be effectual in 
checking the disease. 


Native States. 


41. “Along with the subsidiary system the East India Company had 

; invented a scheme for supplementing the resources of 

PR ied Defence and the country’s defence by requiring the Native States 

ae err to maintain contingents of troops as auxiliary forces. 
Mahrdtta (10), 13th Nov. 

) _ For one reason or another these contingents were 

uvable to keep pace with the British army in efficiency and discipline and were 

ultimately disbanded. Only the Nizam’s State maintained a contingent, which 


has been preserved up to the present time. ‘This contingent is commanded by 


BS 


British officers and is fully equipped and disciplined in the modern fashion, 
Through the statecraft of lanl urzon the assigned districts of Berar have 
been ceded in perpetuity to the British Government for the maintenance of 
this contingent and remain under the entire control of the paramount Power. 
The Hyderabad Contingent, therefore, is an important contribution to the 
Imperial Defence derived exclusively from the resources of a Native State. 
Now, Native States have been maintaining troops for the Imperial service 
with a view to make them share active service with the British Indian Army. 
The maintenance of these troops has been alleged to be an act of spon- 
taneous offer proceeding fromthe Native States from their innate desire to 
strengthen the Imperial defence, But to keen observers of events the offers 
seem nothing but the outcome of a policy of beneficent coercion. Hyderabad 
and Mysore especially—the two States that were by the express stipulations 
and engagements completely exempted from contributing to the country’s defence 
anything except the contingent of Hyderabad and the subsidy of 35 lakhs 
4 by Mysore—are maintaining a considerable number of these troops, 
t is but the height of political mendacity to say that the maintenance of the 
Imperial Service troops by Mysore and Hyderabad is voluntary. ‘ Excepting 
the said subsidiary and contingent forces His Highness shall not under any 
circumstances be called upon to furnish any other troops whatsvever.’ So 
runs the treaty, the terms of which admit of no ambiguity. Why, then, should 
the British Government, which stands in a fiduciary relation towards the Native 
States, accept a reckless and indiscriminate offer made by them? ‘The Native 
States would vie with one another in offering contributions if the sovereign 
pleasure demands any such sacrifice. A mere smile or a frown of a Political 
Officer is enough to evoke the promise of any offer from a Native Prinee, but 
it is a matter of questionable morality to accept these offers when the recipients 
know full well that they would have the effect of crippling the resources of 
these Native States. The Imperial Service troops are equal to one-sixth of 
the native troops forming the Indian army and number 18,000. he burden 
of maintaining them is inequitably laid upon the resources of the Native 
States in the guise of voluntary subscriptions, and the apologists of Gov- 
ernment like His Highness the Aga [Chan are made to ask for an enhance- 
ment of this unjust and unrighteous imposition. ‘The Aga Khan asked 
a question in the Supreme Legislative Council inquiring about the names 
of the Native States that employ above 400 crdinary troops and yet do not 
possess any Imperial Service troops. Sir /dmund Elles in reply has given nearly 
twenty-one names of such Native States all over India. His Highness perhaps 
with the patent object of displaying his loyalty insinuated by his question 
that. the Native States that employed more than 400 ordinary troops shouid 
maintain as a matter of logical inference a certain number of Imperial Scrvice 
troops. The echo of this appeal of His Llighness to the Native States, 
strengthened by the commanding and imperious voice of the Viceroy, is 
reverberating in the Residencies all over India. Visits and counter-visits 
of the Political Agents and Native Princes are taking place at this junc- 
ture to give response to this appeal, and in the confusing medley of preci- 
pitate loyalty humbler principalities that hardly employ a single trooper, 
and whose military strength consists solely of ordinary and mounted police, are 
being requisitioned to contribute to this scheme of Imperial Service troops in 
proportion to their respective revenues, We would, therefore, urge His High- 
ness to press on the attention of Government the necessity of restraining zealous 
Political Officers from imposing this onerous burden on tlie shoulders of 
humble principalities that do not maintain any troops. We shall in due course 
point out specific instances in which this mandate of increasing Imperial 
Service troops is enforced without even the shadow of Justification. ‘There 
is absolutely no treaty engagement which requires the Native States 
to maintain Imperial Service troops. A justification is sometimes offered 
for the maintenance of these troops on the score of companionship in 
arms enjoyed by the Native States. The Native States are termed partners 
in tho Empire and the Imperial Service ‘troops which they are obliged 
to maintain are said to be in'the highest state of efficiency. These troops 
occupy almost the position of Volunteers, and they would have covered them- 
selves ‘with houour on the’ battlefield. “ But these partners were repeatedly 
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denied the favour of. participating in arms in the late South African ‘war, 
although the contribution of a number of horses and four hundred men and fol ' 
lowers which they supplied at. their expense was enthusiastically accepted. 
The disappointment of these Native Princes, even though they had furnished 
such material help, was aggravated by the fact that their compeers, the Volun- 
teers, were led into the field under the command of Colonel Lumsden. 
What led the British Government to withhold permission to the Imperial 
Service troops to share in active service in the late Boer war, when as a matter 
of fact it was freely granted to them in a war against the Asiatic races, is really 
a matter of surprise; such invidious and ignoble distinctions should not 
eertainly prevail in dealings between partners. The incident, therefore, points 
toa moral which reveals the hollow nature of the cry of companionship in 
arms, and it has produced a very discouraging effect on the minds of these 
so-called partners, The contribution of the Native States, therefore, to 
Imperial defence is very oppressive in its character, and it is really a matter of 
deep regret that persons like His Highness the Aga Khan should be totally 
ignorant of the baneful genesis of this preposterous scheme........ . ee 
obligations of Native States as regards the defence of the Empire are 
divided into two categories—those relating to times of war and _ those 
relating to times of peace. We have so far related the general and ordinary 
obligations resting on Native States and the various forms of contributions which 
they ordinarily offer towards the Imperial defence. There are besides extra- 
ordinary and unlimited obligations in times of war, The policy of subordinate 
union in which the Native States are at present placed implies that the entire - 
resources of the Native states are at the disposal of the paramount Power. To 
use the words of Sir William Lee-Warner: ‘They have given to the protecting 
power a blank cheque against their resources in the event of serious necessity.’ 
This is a crowning obligation which leaves nothing to be desired on the 
part of the paramount Power. The telegraphs are solely under the control of 
the Crown. The Native States are obliged to givefree grants of land traversed 
by the railways running through their territories; they are bound to give 
compensations to the holders of these lands from their own pockets. They 
are further required to hand over the plenary jurisdiction over the portion of 
their territories occupied by these railway lines. This, then, is the budget 
of obligations which the exigencies of the situation have entailed upon the 
Native States in extraordinary times of war and peril.. And there are direct 
obligations of military co-operation also, of which we shall speak in our next 
issue,”’ 


42. A few weeks ago Capital referred to the scandal in connection 
with a Political Resident who, according to report, 

Engh sarap ae 4 by lives on the fat of the territory of a Native State 

CHMOR: OPE BOE: Uh sn Gans by grossly abusing his position. Short of nami 

Sage Aigo [eth 1 this political harpy, the facts were said to be esis 
peice for. It seems that since our Calcutta contemporary 
brought the matter to light the scandal has gone on growing in dimensions. We 
now notice that the Times of India has followed in the wake of Capital. When 
even such a journal as the Times of India, more or less beholden to the two 
Services from which alone are recruited the tribe of Hectoring Bahadurs, 
known in official parlance as Political Agents, raisesits voice against the growing 
scandal, it may be taken for granted that the evil exists in a most aggravated 
form and, therefore, needs an imperative remedy.......... All that. our 
contemporary says on the subject is but too true. But why has itso long 
refrained from denouncing this ‘ un-English’ practice which has been flourishing 
these many years past? Every Indian in the country has known it for a genera- 
tion and more. The evil has been ‘ patent ’ to him long, long since. Why is 
this white official who receives bribes right and left, nay, extorts them, allowed 
to go scot-free? Why is there no genuine crusade to put down this 
‘un-English’ practice and remove ,the ugly reproach which attaches to 
British name in India? Let an Indemnifying Act be passed for all 
who have been reluctantly obliged to give bribes to Political Residents in 
general (for there are ‘some honourable exceptions), and they will fearlessly 
come forward to give their individual account—an account which will astound 
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the world and show the enormous extent to which this shameless blackmailing 
of Native Chiefs and Princes has been practised. The exactions of the tribe of 
Political Agents will throw into the shade the spoils of professional buccaneers 
and brigands of modern times. Cannot a lustration be performed and thie 
country purged of this white tribe of blackmailing fraternity ? ”’ 


43. ‘* We learn from the Rajasthan Samdchdr of Ajmere that the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur has shifted his abode to Punchmadhi village, 


yr Wee ha! a while the Maharani is living in Jodhpur, and the heir- 
and the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Be ° | 
Gujaréti (19), 13th Nov., apparent is at Abu. It is generally suspected that 


Eng. cols. the three have been deliberately separated from one 


another’ and made to live apart under orders of | 


‘Government, It is also rumoured the Maharaja has been prohibited to enter 
his capital. The minds of the Marwari residents of Bombay have been greatly 
exercised over this news. It is rumoured in some quarters that intrigue and 
chicanery have been much rampant in the State since Sir Pratapsinhji’s eleva- 
tion to the gait of Idar, and that in order to put a stop to such khatpat the 
Government have considered it necessary to interfere in the administration. 
The subjects of Marwar cherish feelings of unstinted loyalty and affection 
towards the Maharaja, and it is, therefore, incumbent upon Government to 
‘promptly publish an explanation in the matter with a view to allay their mis- 
givings, The Jodhpur State has distinguished itself for its unswerving loyalty 
to the British ever since the days of the Moghuls, and it passes our compre- 
hension that its Chief could have done anything to incur the displeasure of the 
paramount Power.” 


44, British rule has firmly’ established itself in India, and the 


people of the country have been reduced to such a 
The Religious Endowments gtate of impotence and cowardice that they can- 
weg Baroda State. not help tamely submitting to whatever obnoxious 
ind Vijaya (v4), 12th 
ee measures may be thrust upon them by their rulers. 
: But the latter, in spite of their great power and 
influence, have wisely refrained from interfering in the religion of the peonle 
with a view to ensure the stability and permanence of their rule. The policy 
of His Highness the Gaekwar in this respect is diametrically opposite to that 
of the British Government. He has lately introduced, in utter defiance of 
public opinicn and sentiment, a series of odious measures calculated to fetter 
the liberty of his subjects and to interfere with their religious usages. His 
legislative activity has recently culminated in the Religious Endowments 
Bill, which is shortly to be passed into law. The measure strikes another 
blow at the religious liberty of the Gaekwar’s subjects, and has given rise 
to the most violent opposition everywhere in Baroda State, It behoves the 
subjects of the State not to sit with folded hands any longer, but to make a’ 
strenuous and united effort to make their voice heard so as to prevent, the 
Gaekwar from passing unpopular measures, Small committees of educated 
men should be formed at various places in the State, and these should bring 
the grievances of the people to the notice of His Highness in a constitutional 
‘manner. Such an expression of public opinion will not fail to have due effect 
upon the Gaekwar. | 


45. At present the sanction of Government is necessary for appointments 
ae to the office of karbhari in Native States, This isa wise 
keane aah Chuda State yyle on the whole, but its operation has been found of 
. = emer td Samachar (74), late to be attended with a good deal of khatpat. 
16th Nov. | Intriguing persons with contemptible qualifications 
manage to be appointed karbharis by winding them- 

selves into the good graces of Chiefs and their Huzurias. No sooner are such 
men secure in their appointments than they set about to undermine the authority 
of the Chiefs and to make them mere puppets in their ownhands, We may 
illustrate our remarks by the state of things prevailing in Chuda State. ‘The 
‘present karbhari, Mr. Umiashankar, was formerly karbhari of Kotda-Sangani, 
‘but he was obliged to resign jhis appointment there abruptly, and if we are 
not mistaken Government have made some unfavourable remarks against 
him regarding his acceptance of certain presents in money from the Ohief 
‘of that State. Subsequently he was appointed Karbhari of Sayla,. but was 


as 36 
‘a 


‘obliged to resign that post abruptly On taking og of his present office, 
Mr. Umiashankar began to take steps to fill the Huzur Office with pro- 
tegésof his own. The Shirastedar was transferred to the post of Nyaya- 
dhish, the incumbent of that office having been asked fo resign on the score 
of old age. Talakshi Chatur, a clerk of over 30 years’ experience in the 
Huzur Office, was transferred to the post of Vahivatdar of Chhatridla village, 
while the services of another clerk, Bhailal Sukhlal, were dispensed with. Of 
the present staff of the Huzur Office, the Shirastedar is the karbhari’s special 
favourite, having served under him both at Sayla and Kotda-Sdngini. The 
first clerk in the office is his nephew, the second his cousin, and the third the 
son of a favourite subordinate of his at Kotda, 


46, A correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr writes :—It is a matter 
Affairs in Vala State Of SUrprise to us that so straightforward and intelligent 


(Kithiswir). an officer as Mr. Liladhardas, the Karbnhari of Vala 
Kidthiiwdr Samdchdr (74), State, should connive at the misdoings of the Tha- 
16th Nov. kor. It is incumbent upon him to make strenu- 


ous efforts to bring the Thakor and the State officials to a more reasonable 
frame of mind. If he fails in this he should tender his resignation rather than 
remain associated any longer with an administration so inherently rotten as 
that of Vala. Surely, Mr. Liladhardas must be aware that although numerous 
complaints against the Thakor have heen made in the past before the Assistant 
Political Agent and the Agent to the Governor, and although the State 
authorities have been ordered to look into these complaints, no action has been 
taken by them beyond filing the papers concerned, About two thousand bighas 
of land belonging to the Brahmans wero attached by the Thakor some time ago. 
These lands are still under the management of the State, and everybody 
knows how autocratically they are being administered and how the revenues 
thereof are being spent. It behoves Captain Beale to carefully look into this 
matter. Mr. Vahalji Laxmiram, a native of Wadhwin, was formerly employed 
in Vala State, but owing to certain reasons he was obliged to resign his appoint- 
ment abruptly. Subsequently, having taken a se ae part in the dispute 
between the Thakor of Wadhwén and his Brahman subjects, he was reinstated 
in office, Some mystery is believed to hang round this incident, Some Bania 
subjects of the State have migrated to Umrala village in Bhavnagar State in 
order to escape the tyranny of the Thakor, Mr. Jivanlal ‘Trikamji, the Vahivat- 
dar, and the Chief Medical Officer of Vala had lately gone to Umrala to induce 
them to return to Vala, but the result of their mission is not yet known. 
Captain Beale should direct his attention to this matter also. The grievances of 
Dhanji Kakal, who, though a Girasdér Brahman, has been brought to the verge 
of ruin, also deserve to be inquired into. 


Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 
47. A meeting of the Reception Committee of the Congress was held yester- 


. _ day in the rooms of the Bombay Presidency Association, 
Congress preparations in ¢hy Honourable Sir Pherozoshah M, Mehta presiding, 


Bombay, : ; . ny , 
pee 3 Samichér (62), 4m opening the proceedings Sir Pheroz-shah reviewed 
17th Nov. the progress of the work hitherto accomplished by the 


Reception Committee. He said :—* Rs, 60,000 have 
been already subscribed towards the Congress Fund. ‘the Ilindu community 
has contributed the largest share to the Fund, viz., Rs. 24,000, the Parsis follow 
close with Rs. 20,000, and the Muhammadans come next with Rs. 5,000. 
Amongst noteworthy subscriptions may be mentioned the handsome amount 
of Rs, 5,000 contributed by Mr. Sassoon J. David and the sum of Ks. 2,000 
subscribed by the Indian residents of Colombo through the exertions of the 
Honourable Mr. Setalwad. We thus start under hopeful auspices so far as the 
sinews of war are concerned, Sir Henry Cot‘on, 1 am glad to announce, has 
expressed his willingness to preside at the gathering. Government have been good - 
enough to permit the use of the Crescent for the Congress mandap. ‘The Improve- 
ment ‘Trust have also placed at the disposal of the Committee a strip of ground near 
the Oval for the accommodation of orthodox Hindu delegates, while arrangements 
have been made for the accommodation of other delegates in European hotels in 
.the city. Khan Bahadur Murzban has undertaken to erect the Congress masdap 


37 


at a cost of Rs. 13,500, As tothe questions to be taken up by the Congross, a list 
of subjects for discussion has already hoon published in the local newspapers, 
and tho Committee might claim that an attempt las been made to frame the 
Congress programme, as far as possible, on practical lines. As it would not be 
ossible to deal exhaustively with all the subjects onumerated in the list, the Sub- 
jects Committce would decide which questions should be selected for discussion. 
Arrangements are being made to give ample time for proparation to the different 
speakers at the Congress session, and to mst for cach subjeet such speakers as are 
thoroughly qualified to handle it. It is satisfactory to note that numerous 
yraduates and undergraduates in Bombay and the mofussil have come 
forward as volunteers to help the work of the Convress and the Mxhibition. 
As regards tho Industrial Exhibition the Honourable Mr, Vithaldas D. Nhackerscy 
is anxious that it should be held on a very grand scale. he cost of the Exhibi- 
tion is estimated at two lakhs of rupees, but Mr, Vithaldas and the Secrotaries 
of the Exhibition Committee have undertaken to supply the deficit: in case 
the funds fall short of that amount.” Various formal resolutions were then 
passed and the proceedings terminated. 


48, Last night the Alfred Theatrical Company vave a performance of 
Asir-c-Lliras for the benefit. of the Congress under 
Tho Alfred) = Theatrical the patronage of the Honourable Sie Phorozeshah 
Company's benefit night in Mehta. At tho conclusion of the first act, Mr. Ka- 
ald of the Congress ge — ae 
Bombay Samichir (62), Vast 4 alanji Khatao, proprictor of the Company, 
19th Nov. made a pithy speech in whieh he extolled Sir Phoroze- 
shah’s public services and declared that the procecds 
of the performance had amounted to Rs. 1,100, whieh would be handed over 
to the Scerctaries of the Congress together with a sum of Rs. 275 subseribed by 
the actors of the Company. Sir Vherozeshah was thon garlanded, aftor which 
the play was rosumad. 


49, A sovere blow has been dealt at the new Muliammadan Political 
Association by Mr. Muhammad Ifusain Makba, Aga 
oe Mirza Muhammad Shirazi and other Muhammadan 
govern! = leading Muharn- 
madana from the movement gontlemen, who have publicly declared that their 
for starting » Muhammadan names have been included in the list of mombers of 
ee ge ae ins the Association without their consent having been 
Sdany Vartuman (86), 7th akod, ‘The Honourable Mer. Lbrahim Rahimetulla, 
Nov. memes , eae ae erg 
Mr. Jafforbhai Rahimtulla, Mr. Kazi Kabirudin and 
other leading Mulammadans have also dircetly or indirectly dissociated them- 
solves from the movement. ‘The new-fangled Association is thus bound to dic 
a natural death. 


60. The Bulsdér correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—It, 18 satis: 
factory to find that the local police have stopped pay- 

Circulation of counterfeit ing surprise visits to the shops of shroffs and traders 
coins in Bulsdr and the local for gotocting false coins, It seems that they thave 
a ae mehed (23), 1th failed to detect any person manufacturing countertcit 
a; nes . coins cither in Bulgdr or in its neighbourhood. They 
have accordingly reported the fact to the Police 

Superintondent, Surat. 1t is conjectured that the false coins were brought inte 
the town by certain seamen, whoso boats ply along the Malabar Coast and tho 
ports of Kéthidwir. It is highly probable that the counterfeit coins have been 
manufactured in those parts of the country, Jlowever that may be, it is a 
matter for gratification that the porsecution of innocent persons by the Polico 


has cowe to an end, 


Alleged = dissociation — of 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental 'l'ranslator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Sceretariat, Bombay, 28rd November 1904. 
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[No, 48 cr 1904, 
CONFIDENTIAL} 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 


believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 
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NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 26th November 1904. 
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oS A Re ten SA 


=— saranda Bre ‘i a 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 

1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... —...) John de Mello ; East Indian ; 87 see 940 
9 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona .| Daily --| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 
3 | East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly ove .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .oe| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... oe — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 

de 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. sis] WO) see | Behramji Merwdnji Malabari; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
: India and Champion. J.P. 
+ | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. -e-| Monthly --| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer aie 899 
g | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. -| Weekly ... — «s«/ Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil);52 =... 400 
9 | K&éthiawdar Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily os ..| Pratapréai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... ..| Poona .| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman); 30, 
11 | Oriental Review ... woe( Bombay oo i ..| R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 pat oes 400 
12 | Phenix ... a .o»| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .| Daily -«/ Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 250 
and Military Gazette. } oe 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
15 | Sind Gazette ae est Karachi ceo ...| Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb 500 
16 | Sind Times Do. - Do. - --| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
} 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad Weekly ... ..| Narotamdas Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 Deshabhaktx .| Baroda ... Do.., ...| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desai; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
Brahman); 43. 
19 Gujarati .| Bombay... Do. a Ichharam Surajram Desai; I{indu (Surti 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
99 | Gujarat Mitr& | Surat Do. .-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 see 700 
91 Gujarat Punch coe Ahmedabad ese} Do. eee --| somal4é] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 eee 625 
99 _| Hindi Punch | Bombay Do. «| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .. ee ere J Daily «+ | Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
94 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... 0, 20 oo-| Weekly ..,. ..._ Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 eos{ 2,900 
op | Kathidwdr News... ...| Rajkot 4. a ae .| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... a Jaa 400 
og | Kathidwdr Times Ge. eee .»..| Bi-weekly . eo eS Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600 
man) ; 38. 
9% |Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... coe] JD money press Hindu (Mewadda Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 37. 
98 | Rast Goftar ws eee| Bombay vee) Dow cee — ove PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 | 1,550 
99 | Satya Vakta Do. w-| Fortnightly ...] Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 550 
Bania); 39. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda ove w.| Weekly .. »»-| Maneklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
kish woo] UTA eee oF De Ae eo} Umedram Nagindds D&yabhai; Hindu 300 
81 | Suryd Prakas (Bania) ; 25. 
Ana_Lo-MaRATal. 
Mi eve eee Bombay ... reo] Weekly ooo eee} Sada@ahiv Vishvanatli Mayadev ; Hindu 200 
a : . (Chitpéwan Brahman): 28. 
; . | Poona ese me eee ree} Waman Govind Sapkur; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
38 | Dnydn Chakshu . Bréhman) ; 46. 
| 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


AnGLo-MaRga’THI—contd, 
Dny4nodafa ae a 
Dny4n Prakésh ... 0° 
Dny4n Prakdsh ... 
Fatehsinh Gazette 
Indu Prakash 


Marktha Deen Bandhu ... 

Native Opinion 

Prekshak ... 

Samarth .,,., 

Shri Say4ji Vijay 

Subodh Patrika ... 

Sudharak ... 

Udyamotkarsha ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

AlLua coe 

O Anglo-Lusitano 

ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Hagq eee 


Prabhat 

Sindhi 
Anoro-URpu. 

Muslim Herald ... 


EnGuisH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vataal ... 
Hind Vijaya 


| KNGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karndtak Patré4 ... 
Karnitak Vaibhav 
P rakishak coe ee eee 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


O Bombaense 
GUJARA'TI. 
Akhbér-e-lsldm ... 
Akhbér-e-Souddégar 
Arya Prakash... 
Bombay Samf4char 
Broach Mitré 


Broach Samfchér.,,, 


Bombay... 
Poona eee 


Do. 


sd Baroda eee 


-| Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


...| Bombay... 


Sfitara eee 


: Kolhapur 


Jombay... 


Do. 


.| Poona 


Bombay... 


..| Bombay «+. 


.| Sukkur .,. 


Hyderabad 
i 


nd). 


.| Sukkur (Sind)... 


.| Bombay oe 


.| Dharw4r 


.| Bijapur ... 


mea 


.| Bombay.e. 


.| Bombay ... 


Do. *=6 
Do, 
Do, 


Broach 


Do. 


.| Bi-weekl y 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


.| Monthl yee 


.| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


eee 


.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Osea 


| Weekly... 


.| Rev. Mr. T. B. Abbott... 


| Hari Narayan 


| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Sdvliram 


| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; 


| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu 


39. 
.| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 48 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Ante; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brihman)s 37, 


Shah Ma4nekl4l Ambérim Dector; Hindu) 
(Bania), 


Manager being Dimodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Amritrao 
(Mar4tha) ; 80. 


Vichare; Hindu 


| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brihman); 33. 


| Ganesh Ballfl Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahmin); 82. 


| Viniyak Naérdyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brdhman) ; 34. 


,..| Damodar SAvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Marftha) ; 


89. 


Dw4rk#n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 


; Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman); 37. 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdihman) ; 80. | 


| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


nese); 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46... coe 


| (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 97. 
(2) Sindhii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 
.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 80 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; JO. 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


Bania), 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 


nung (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


| Govind Gangdédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


nastha Brdhman); 28. 


| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 


.| Kazi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


| De. Kaliind4s Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L. M. 


& §.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 80. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA. ; 
Parsi ; 36. : 

Mahashankar Lallubhal Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarfti 
Brahman) ; 34, 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rui ; 45 ... 


5) 
96 
97 
98 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished, 


Deshi Mitra 200 
Din Mani ,.. 

Friend of India 
Fursad 

Gap Sap 
Hitechchhu 

Jain 
Jdim-e-Jah#nooma 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kithidwir Samachar 
oka Mitra 

Mahi K4ntha (gazette 
| Navedri Prakash ... 
Nure Elam 
Nydyadarshak 

Praja Mitr& 

Praja Pokar oe 
Prak4sh and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand 
Samsher Bahadur... 
Sanjnu Jame oe 


Sinj Vartaman 


Sind Vartaman 

8tri Bodh... 

Surat Akhbar — ee. 
Svadesh Bandhu ... 


HINDI. 


Pandit eee eee 


chiar. 
KANABESE. 
Digvijaya ... ee 
Karnatak Vritta «o 


Lok’ Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 
Rajahanan + 


Rasik Ranjini 
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GusanihtI—continued. 


.| Surat 


-| Bombay ... 


+) Broach ... 


.| Ahmedabad 


Do. 


Ahmedabad 


a Do. 


eee 


| 


| Bombuy ... 

| Kaira 

| 
Ahmedabad 


: Bombay ... bia 


re S4dra eee eee 


r / ’ - 
.. marachi... 


«or 


| Navetri ... 
Bombay ... vse 


Ahmedabad ae 


Surat 
Bombay... 
Do, 


Abmedabad 


| Bombay ... 


Do. 


Kar4chi ... 
| 


| Bombay ove eee 


| ee ree 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé4- 


. 
@e 


~Mahudha 


Poonn see 


| Bombay... 


| Gadag eve 


...| Dhérwar 


| 


Do, — see 


| Haveri (Dhar- 
| war). 
Dharwar ove 


" Gaday eee eve 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


.| Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


| Weekly oe 
.| Monthly 
-| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


ee) 
| 
} 


| Bi-weekly 

| Wockly soe 
Do. 

| Mouthly,.. 
| Fortnightly 


.| Bi-weekly 


| Weekly ... 


| Monthly 
Weekly 
Do, 


w+, K4shidd#s Bhagvand4s; Hindu (K4chia, #.e., 


ee Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 


| Nathalal Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 


.| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 
| M. C. Ratnegar & Co. .., a oe das 
vos) Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
| Bhagu latechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 


eee 
~ 


| Anopsi Mancklél Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


.|Shankrapa Gadiappa  Basrimarad; Hitdu 


| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
.|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


ee 


a vegetable seller); 44, 


Bania) ; 26. 


Vania); 80. 
| Ratansbauw Frdamji Achdria; Parsi; 29 ob 


| Kahandas Kulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| Shrivak Bania) ; 56. 
| 


| Kaikhosru Ménokji. Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
| Parsi; 85 

| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
| Brahman); 46. | 
| Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 


Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 38 


Gatilal Mansukhlal; Hindu = (Visaghrimdali 
| Shravak Bania) ; 36. 


' Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 
| 


| Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 


38, 
| Jamnfiddés Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43, 


| Sav4ibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 


| Bania) ; 62. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; P4rei; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
38, 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 


| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 


| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 


| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... a. 


| 
36. 


Govindrao Gangd4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri); 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 


| Pandit Lajya Reinji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


Brihinan) ; 39. | 


(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37, 
(1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karh4da Brdéhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndch4rya bélachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04, 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 


Brihman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 41. 
Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
| Brahman); 41, 
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99 | Arunodaya weet ThOna 4. eee] Weekly ne —«.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
Br&hman). 
100 | A’rydvart ... ol eoe| Dhulia ... sur DOr ee eee! Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 

~ shasth Yajurvedi Bréhman); 34. 
101 | Bakul ae vas woe; Ratndgiri +2,| D0. eae ...; Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 500 


: | 
102 | Belgaum Samiichdr soe Belgaum... a 170,” ben we Hari Bhik’ji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 
| | 4). 
103 | Bhu’t ve ies wee| Bombay . | Monthly ..( Anandrao Rameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,600 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42, 
104 | Bramhodaya ae | Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... .. Nerdyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda ABO 
BPraiman); 51. 
105 | Chandanshu sas voe| PAsgaon ... are i ha 16 Raémehandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Ilindu (De- 2%) 
| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
106 | ChandrakAnt ee | Ohikodi ... ne Po bas .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
piwan Brahman) ; 40, 
107 | Chandrodaya a i Chiplan ... i | eae ... Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
Brahinan); 40. 


108 | Chikitsak ... ive » Belgaum ne 1 ae ., AbAji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ;}600—700 
| | | 42. 
109 Cian “ee I as a i ers we Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda LOO 


Brahman) ; 38. 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... —.,.) Kolhapur | Do. see eee Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chéndra-| 100 
| | | seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 67. 

111 | Deshakélavartam4n a Mrandol ... oe i eee ... Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| | | Brdéhman) ; 32. | ; 

112 | Dharma op cee vin) Oe oe Oe: ea, sc we Kashinath Vaman Lele; Ifindn (Chitpaiwan 201) 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
113 | Dherwar Vritta ... wee) Dharwar ven te .. | Sadishiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) 800) 


114 | Dny4in S4var os we, Kolh¢pur See eee a Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Windu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 

! ' oman); 40. 

116 | Hindu Punch _,,. pane... oa tee ge ss, Krishn4ji Kishinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 600 

| Brahman); 37. 

116 | Jagadddarsh see .., Almednayar  .. i ae . K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 

| | | péawan Brahman); 51. 

117 | Javadhitechchhn ... ae Poona... ae 5 re ...( Ritoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 

| | wan Brahman); 74 

1J8 | Jagatsum4ch4r... ‘os| PROB... ‘nh Do. .- ro) Trimbak A’baji R4aje; Hindu (Kayasth 500 
| ; Prabhu); 40. 

lly | Kal Pe ne | Poona ... ee 2 renee ...| Shivrim. Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 5,700 

| | | (ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 

120 | Kalpataru... os me Shol4pur a nae Govind Niriyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 

| Brithman); 45. 

121 | Karmanuk ‘iis see| POOMAce. oi | Eee .| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; WUindu (Chitpawan| 4,900 

| | Bréahman) ; 37. 

122 | Keral Koxil bas »..| Bombay... ...| Monthly | Krishnaji N4&r4yan Athle; Windu (Karh4da| 3,000 

Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 24,500 

(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 

124 | Khandesh Chitragupta ..., Dbtlia ... me Sone > eee oe | Bhaiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 


| | Brahman) ; 26. 


=-—— 


13 3 | KResart —... 1 Toon... ...| Weekly ... 


125 | Khandesh Vaibhav eR oe ie See i” aa ee ...| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| | : Brahman) ; 39. 

‘26 | Lokamata ., sas ...( Vengurla as: ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80) 
| | Brahman); 27. 

127 | Mahirdshtra VYritta  ,,., Satara ... ee ee | eer ..| Pandurang Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| | 38. 

128 Moda Vritta ue Ae See oe i _ K4shindth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 

7 Braliman) ; 48. 

129 ' Mumbai Punch ... .«-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly _...| Anandrio Bilkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (CGaud 250 
 girt), Sd#raswat Brahinan) ; 30. 

130 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... isk SO = ...| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 43. 

131 | Mumbai Vaibhav se De. *:.. al eee. kes Do. do. vee} 1,250 

| 


132 | Nagar Samfchér... .../ Ahmednagar Ce huss Narsappw Abanna; Hindu (Ifulmali); 47... 100 


iF Ll ares "a ee ee _ Yashvant Huri Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| | Bréhman) ; 28. 


184 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... = pO epee ares tame: ” eer | Vishnu RAmehandra Vijadparkar; Hindu’ BC 

| ‘ | _(Deshasth Brébman); 50. _ 

135 | Nydy Sindhu _ ,,, e-| Ahmednagar ...| Do... wee, Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brdhman); 30. 

136 | Pandhari Bhushin eoo| Pandharpur vee Sor oe view pore Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brdhman) ; 38 

19? | Fendberi Mitek st Te | Do. es eee Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
| | Brahman); 41. 
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138 | Poona Vaibhav... -++| Poona... we| Weekly «+ .. Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 


_— Brahman) ; 35. 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika .»+| Jalgaon .. oe aoe ee .. Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Windu (Deshasth 200 
140 | Pratod __... ove 


Bratman); 39. 
Islampur a Ge 2 ar we KRamehandra = Néariyan  Kashalkar; Windu| 300 


— (Karhida Brihman) ; 43. ! 
141 | Réighav Bhushan... uk ACO us veel SPN Nee ... Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardesi) 4... 100 


142 | Satya Mitra ea ...| M&legaon sank 0, «s+ Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;' 200 


26). 
ee es ee eee R&Oji Hart Athavle ; Hindu (Chitptwan Bréhe 9200 
' man); 62. | 
+ Hari Nar4yan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
sriuhiman) ; 60. ! 
Oe ee Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 500 
man); 30, : 
re es + Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Amt) ; 45 ea] A400 


143 | Satya Sadan a ...| Alibag 


144 | Satya Shodhak ... ooo} Ratnagiri je Es 


/Sh4hu Vijay =... | Kolhapur 


n 


146 | Sholapur Samichir eoe| Sholapur 


147 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»+| Shrigonda ee M0; se » PAldbhai JAnubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| | 43. 2 | 
148 | Sbri Shahu aie voel BGLGTR cvs vel Do: ‘en we Vilrman Hart Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 


| | min); 22. 
149 | Shubh Suchak ... cnt 2 cat ah 


waa we Vishnu Naréyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1690 
| |  Brdliman); 30. | , 
150 Sumant... — sect ee des sits! Bo. sa coe Maliidev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- QO 
| 3 | | shasth Brahman); 33. 
151 | Vidya Vilws eee eee} Kolhapur -+| Bi-weekly . Shankar Raghunith Gokhale; Windu (Chit- 500 
| — pawan Breiman); 49. 


| 
| 
152 | Vidyarthi... coe .o| Nandurbar eee) Weekly coe ... Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu Sedans aboons 300 
| Brahman) ; 27. | 
163 | Vihar vee vee .) Bombay « a Fortnightly =... Dalkrishna Narayan Phitak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 00 
| win Brahman) ; 34. | 
154 | Vividh Dnyin Vistir ,..) Do, oe .--| Monthly... woe (1) Viniyak Balkrishna Nadkarni  .. ee 400 
| (2) Réinkrishna Raghunath  Moramkar ; 
| | Hindu (Gaud Straswat Bréhinan). 
156 | Vrittasvr ... v0 ooo) Wit coe coe) Weekly ... we Lakshman Mahwdev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Drithinan) ; ol. 


106 | Vritte Sudha coe ooo! SiitAra coe bk a ae we Laxman Vainan Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth LUO 
| Brihinan) ; 38. 


157 | Vydpari eee »-| Poona... eel. EAQa: + ius . Nina Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-! 400 
| ian) ; 38. 
or we Rutunchand Punameland Mutha ; Hindu (Mi- 1,200 


wali) 5 30. 


158 | Vydpdr Samachar... -e+| Ahmednagar ...| Do, 


SINDI. 


159 | Khairkh4h Sind ... weet Karachi... -..| Weekly ... ee Dhanusing Tahilsing ; Windu (Amil) ; 29 - 5OO 


160 Muic-ul-Jslam eee eee Do. 


sud EM eae eos Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Mulammadan ; ‘a 


| 66. 

16] | Sind Sudhar eee eco] D0. aoe wr tue team vee KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 500 

162 | Sookree _... cee co} Dow ase a ae ae ee, Jhamatinal Tiilehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
| 


Urpu. | 
| 


163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal «| Bombay | Monthly od Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 1,000 
| (Sunni); 32, 


164 | Eombay Punch Bahddur lRcemeii -++| Weekly «oe ~ ote Melemet = Hamid Farrakh;) 1,600 
uhammadan ; 50. 


| | 
165 | Sultdin-ul- Akhbar wo ie ae coe] Daily eos .», Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
| Muhamimadan ; 50. 


166 | Tejarati Gazctte oo | Do. . +! Monthly. = «...Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


167 | Tohfa-i-Deccan . «| Poona... «| Weekly ww. «++ Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Muhammadan 200 
| (Shaik); 36. 
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MARA’THI AND Ka’NAREBSE. 


168 | Chandrike ,.. see ooo] Bagalkot veel Weekly oo ooo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
; Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND Urpu., 


169 , Champ#vati a »»| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... -+| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré4jurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman); 86. 
170 ' Gulbarga Sam4char »».| Gulbarga (do.) gs oy ens .»-| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
45. | 


i 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


St2 1 ROR he ioe »-| Bombay... veo} Weekly ee ...| Antone Fernandes ; Goanese ; 28 oe ei 700 


| | 


Notes —A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in’ italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the-name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word,. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short « appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of «a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<Z, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tho 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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1454 |Sheta Shetaki 
Shotakari. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Somaji dim Gomaji writes in the course of his sixth article in the. 
Gujardti on * Self-sacrifice or Heroism ’’ :—Nations, 

| ie aes can India learn from ik individuals, are subject to the influence of good and 

e rise of Japan ? ; ° ' ; 

Gujardti (19), 28th Nov.  @Vildestiny. ‘The Japanese rose to be a great nation, 
because their stars were in the ascendant and all cir- 

cumstances conspired to push forward their upward progress. After the 
Shogun had abdicated his powers, the ostablishment of republican government 
in Japan was but plain sailing. Republican ideas began to be disseminated fast 
and wide among the people ; all conventional distinctions between high and low, 
rich and poor, weak and strong were swept away at one stroke; and the seeds 
of democracy were sown, which soon after germinated and gave rise to the 
magnificent fabric of government now prevailing in Japan. But neither 
the public nor the government in Japan cared to bring about a reform of the 
religious and social customs of the people. Unlike the Indians, the Japanese 
clearly realised that religious and social reform is nota sine qua non fora 
nation’s regeneration. In India platform orators repeat ad nauseam that the 
people will grovel in darkness and remain like a lifeless corpse, unless the 
status of Indian women is elevated and an improvement effected in the 
social customs of the people, Ah ye reform-mongers! take a leaf out of 
the book of Japan’s history. Have ye ever tried to see how far woman 
is honoured in Japan? If not, why idly prattle? All Indian reformers are like 
actors on a stage who indulge once a year in hollow and high-sounding platitudes 
to the great amusement of the spectators. ‘Their activity is ephemeral and 
spasmodic and leaves no permanent impress upon the condition of the 
country. Their eloquent words are never translated into actual deeds. 
The case is entirely different with the Japanese, who are imbued with a 
spirit of union and concerted action. Indians! the Japanese are not descended 
from the gods, nor are you inferior to them in intelligence and capacity. You 
differ from them only in your methods of working, of searching after truth, of 
accomplishing your ideals, If you are united in thought and action, you can 
easily establish a commonwealth in the country like that which has been recently 

founded in Australia, 


2, “There is much speculation as to the result of Japan’s success in 
i lil aia the war now waging in the far East. Does it bode the 

‘eniz (12), 23rd Nove = overrunning of Europe by Eastern hordes, or will 
it prove the precursor of the spread of Western civilization in the Orient? 
Both sides have their advocates. Let them wrangle about it if it affords 
them any satisfaction. For ourselves, the guiding principle must be: let 
the future disclose itself, let the dead past bury its dead, and let us make 
the most of the present. What are the practical lessons, then, to be learnt from 
the success of Japan in peace and war ?......... It is entirely out of the 
question to trace the causes of Japan’s success in detail, but it may not be 
unprofitable to deal very briefly with two large questions :—(1) How much 
does Japan owe its success to Western influences, (2) and how much to its own 
national] characteristics ?......... It must be admitted that Western knowledge 


customs. What she has learnt from the West is simply the ways and means of 
making the most effective use of her innate resources and energies. Having 
learnt Western methods, Japan has been able to advance on the West by so 
much as her national characteristics are superior to those of Europeans, Unless 
Japan had in her the germs of success, contact with the West for 35 years would 
have availed her proportionately as much as contact with the West for a niuch 
longer period has availed India, ‘Therefore, if we wish to follow the example 


32 


of Japan we must turn our attention not so much to the teachings of the West, 
which we already have in abundance, as to the qualities that go to make up the 
Japanese. The question is: Can India learn any lesson from the example of 
Japan? Our reply is, in one sense she can, but in another sense she cannot. 
We mean by this that India will have to abandon many of her most cherished 
habits, customs, sentiments, crotchets—call them what you will—to which she 
has hitherto tenaciously clung, before she can assimilate the lesson taught by 
Japan. Too much stress, we believe, has been laid on the one fact that both 
are Oriental nations....... ... Lf there is a great gulf fixed between the Indian 
and the European, there is a still greater gulf between the Indian and the 
Japanese. The causes that create this barrier are, on the part of the Indian, 
first, caste, which practically prohibits intercourse between the two races; 
secondly, the seclusion of women; and thirdly, many baneful social habits and 
customs,...... Unless, therefore, the Indian is prepared to sacrifice customs and 
habits which are inimical to his national advancement, but which he at present 
clings to as the cherished heritage of his forefathers, we fear he will have to 
work out his salvation without deriving much benefit from the example of 
Japan.” 


3. Wars of massacre and aggrandisement are not only disgusting to 
. those who are conquered by powerful nations, but are. 
B Alleged unrighteousness of yowadays producing a similar feeling even among the 
ritish policy in India, 
Kél (119), 25th Nov. conquerors themselves, who seem to be desirous of 
preventing further bloodshed. Even in England this. 
sentiment is gaining ground. The notion that the conquest of other countries. 
was anactcf benevolence towards the people of those countries prevailed 
at one time, and the question how such a notion ever arose is worthy of 
consideration. Even in this country many persons hold that the acts of 
Englishmen in India are founded on righteousness and have proved highly 
beneficial to us. It is plain that our conquerors must be gaining some 
object of their own by propagating such notions among the people, But itis a 
matter for satisfaction that there are some people to be found in England who 
combat the view that theacts of their countrymen are founded on righteous-. 
ness. Sir Henry Cotton, in his speech at a Church Conference in England, asked 
the question * Is British Imperialism a moral factor in the progress of humanity P’* 
and answered it in the negative. He remarked that if Englishmen desired to 
contribute to the moral advancement of the world, it was necessary for them 
to change their political policy and to subvert entirely their present schemes 
of Imperial aggrandisement. There are no doubt occasions on which it is 
necessary to strengthen the Empire by aggrandisement. or instance, the 
Roman Empire was under a necessity to withstand the inroads of barbarians 
bordering on it, as otherwise the defeat of the Koman arms by the savage 
nations of Europe would have deprived the world of the benefits of Roman 
civilisation. The Romans, therefore, fought for their civilisation and thereby 
laid the world under obligation. ‘The foundation of the Empire of Charlemagne 
rests on this very equitable principle, but such a thing cannot be said with 
respect to the modern Empires in Europe, because their safety or integrity is. 
not in any way menaced by the incursions of barbarian hordes. Nay, they have 
now advanced so far that they can afford to follow in future the dictates of 
morality in their dealings with other people. At any rate, it will not be right 
for the modern Empires of Europe to claim that their .dealings in the past 
were based on morality. ‘Sir Henry Cotton observes with respect to the 
expansion of the British Empire as follows:—‘‘ Aggrandisement, aggression, 
the coercion of nations which are weaker than ourselves and incapable of effective 
resistance, the annexation of territory for the development of our trade and 
commerce and even for the extension and propagation of Christian religion, 
these are the symbois of British Imperialism at all times and in all conditions,” 
These motives underlie British political policy in Africa and in the Far East in 
Asia. There is not in it the taintest trace of morality anywhere. Forcing 
Indian opium upon the Chinese, the waging of war with the Boers to establish 
British supremacy in the Transvaal, the pursuit of the Mullah in Somaliland, 
the raid on Tibet, &c.—what are these the illustrations of ? Are they meant to 
promote moral progress? Even a child can see that there is no trace of 
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morality in any of these undertakings. Still, some selfish statesmen are not afraid 
of asserting that they do these things in order to advance the civilisation, 
independence and happiness of other people! What are weto say to these 
shameless persons! Sir Henry Cotton, quoting Wordsworth, refutes the 
contentions of such men as follows :—“ Earth is sick and Heaven is weary of the 
hollow words that States and Kingdoms utter in the name of truth and 
justice.” . | 


4, “ Poor as India isin the number of her true English friends she has 
The late Lord Northbrook. been made distinctly poorer by the death of Lord 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 20th Northbrook which all Indians to a man must mourn. 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Gujardts Next only to the beloved Lord Ripon, his name is 
(19), 20th Nov. uppermost in the mind of the people in all parts of 
the country. Two traits of his character had endeared him toall classes of 
the Indian community, his stern sense of justice and his keen desire to see 
Indians advancing on the path of prograss.......... He may be taken as a fair 
type of the Viceroy India wants and stands in agreeable contrast with the one 
who for the past five years and more has been so vociferous about his unrival- 
led genius, lis Herculean efforts to bring about administrative reform and his 
unsurpassed ability to make all Asia bow before Imperial Great Britain......... 
Without any adventitious pyrotechnics Lord Northbrook left a solid reputation 
behind him as a typical Viceroy. He was most instrumental in placing Indian 
finance on a sound footing. He would have belied his reputation as a scion of the 
Baring family, had he failed in this task......... He was also the first Viceroy 
to lay down the broad principles of famine relief organisation. It was he 
who demonstrated to India and Great Britain that though a free trader, he 
would never give preference tothe hollow interests of free-trading Lancashire 
before those of India. He refused courageousiy and candidly to carry out 
the behests of the Disraelian Ministry to reduce the import duty on the coarser 
piece goods manufactured in India...,...... He resisted most manfully all the 
sinister attempts of Mr. Disraeli to find out a casus bells to invade Afghanistan 
and annex it to British India. He declined to be a party to so unrighteous 
a proposal. He never could become a subservient Viceroy and therefore 
resigned.......... Where may England find to-day Viceroys of the type of a 
Canning, a Lawrence, a Mayo, a Northbrook anda Ripon?” [The Gujarati, 
on the other hand, uncompromisingly condemns Lord Northbrook’s Indian 
administration. It alleges that Lord Northbrook, though belonging to the 
Liberal party, was at heart a bigoted conservative. It says that the deposition 
of Malharrao Gaekwad, which took place during Lord Northbrook’s regime, is 
an ugly blot upon British rule and the precursor of a most mischievous policy 
pursued by the Indian Government towards Native States. ] 


5. “All India haslearnt with deep sorrow the sad and sudden news of the 
death of Lord Northbrook. Though he retired from 
N Splenda) Poles 61) ee India fully a generation ago, the Indian Press and 
Bi sa public alike mourn his loss as that of a true friend of 
India who was ever ready to help her in the time of 
trouble and distress. The many and sterling services which he rendered to this 
country during his Viceroyalty, the ever-watchful interest he evinced in her 
welfare an‘ progress, and the true love he bore for her people have been so well 
described by some of our contemporaries that it is superfluous for us to say 
anything on the subject.’’ [Several other papers make similar remarks, 
The Kesaré praises Lord Northbrook for his warm and practical sympathy 
for India and her people, and observes :—-The episode of the trial of Malharrao 
Gaekwad was, however, a sad blot upon Lord Northbrook’s administration and 
materially lessened his popularity. Lord Northbrook became a little sensitive 
from that time and gradually began to despise Indian public opinion. But he 
never went the length of doing an injustice to India or oppressing the people. 
After his return to England he often took part in Indian debates in and out 
of Parliament. In short, he must be said to take high rank among Indian 
pro-consuls, when we compare him with some of his modern successors, who 
have influenced the destinies of India like malign planets, | 
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6. Some of our contemporaries have expressed profound gratification 

at the announcement that Government intend to. 

Alleged facilities afforded open a Press Room for supplying official news to 
by Government tothe Press representatives of newspapers. We can form an idea 
for obtaining official inform- what kind of news will be supplied to the Press through 
Big 9 the medium of the proposed Press Room, We do not 
ah tata ctl think it will be a whit more important than the 
news ordinarily published in the Government Gazette for general information. 
When we bear in mind the restrictions already imposed by Government upon 
journalists by the enactment of the Official Secrets Act, we cannot help feeling 
sceptical as to whether any practical good is likely to result from the opening of a 
Press Room. If Government really wish to take journalists into their confidence, 
the right course would have been to repeal the Official Secrets Act first and 
to open the Press Room afterwards, As the said Actis still in force, the 
opening of the new Press room is, in our opinion, only a stroke of British 
policy and is hardly compatible with the retention of the Official Secrets Act 


On the statute book. 


7. “A meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council is to be held on 
the 8th proximo. This time at least we hope our 
Complaint about the good friend the Honourable Mir Allahbakshkhan Tal- 
alleged continued absence of : . ; . 
the Honourable Mir Allah. PUL will make up his mind to be at his post. It 
bakshkhan Talpur from the is indeed very long since he attended a meeting 
meetings of the local Legis- of the Council, and his continued absence from 
a Council. the Council Hall has become a matter of very 
yderabad Journal. (4), 13 : 
09nd: Nov. unpleasant comment. t is very nice to be an 
amiable gentleman in private life, but when you 
undertake a public duty, actually seek the honour of being allowed to do 
that duty, you are in honour bound to discharge your trust to the best of 
your ability. We earnestly hope that he will not disappoint his compatriots 


this time,”’ 
8. A correspondent of the Ad/ makes an imaginary Brahman mendicant 


express the following sentiments ahout the Indian 
Methods of agitation National Congress:—The Congress has served to 
followed by the leaders of ¢orrect the exaggerated estimate of the virtues of 


ian National Con- ; 
ao eae VY present rulers and of the excellence of their 


Kal (119), 25th Nov. administration, which at one time prevailed among 

our people. The British raj was so long compared 
with the rule of Rama, It grieved me exceedingly to hear the present 
administration compared with the ideal reign of Rama, with whom the 
contentment of the people was a prime object of duty and who loved truth 
and never violated his pledges. The Congress is a national gathering, 
where the leaders of the people annually submit representations to Govern- 
ment on the principal grievances of the people and pray for the redress 
thereof. ‘heir demands number 15 or 20 in all, and they have been 
making them for the last 15 or 20 years, but without avail! We are under 
the rule of Rama, indeed! It is, in my opinion, very desirable that 
our people should know that the British ra is not comparable with the 
rule of Rama, that our present rulers cannot be likened to him and 
that they are not gods, but ordinary selfish mortals, hailing from a distant 
country. Another good point of the Congress is that it is destined to play 
the réle of our national assembly when our misfortunes will end, when 
Englishmen will become our friends, and we shall enjoy the boon of autonomy 
under the shadow of British paramountcy. The advent of the day when we 
shall enjoy that boon may be hastened or retarded by the methods adopted by 
our Congressmen, ‘There is nodoubt whatever that that happy day will dawn 
on us sooner or later. But in order to hasten its approach, it is desirable that 
there should be some changes in our methods of political agitation. Mendicant 
methods do not answer in politics any more than they do in other fields of 
human activity. ‘There are different classes of beggars, too. Some are sturdy 
and accept no refusal, while others are pliant and humble. ‘The latter seldom 
thrive, while the former generally get what they demand. The agitation of our 
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Congressmen resembles the meek and persistent entreaties of an humble beggar 
and as such commande little respect or response. The leadersof the moment 
do not again seem to be endowed with genuine patriotism, and hence their 
so-called patriotic efforts bear little fruit. Let them, therefore, first try to be 
true patriots and then expect success to their cause. 


9. “The Honourable Sir Pherozeshaw M. Mehta, Chairman of the Con- 
gress Reception Committee, has addressed the following 
P Election of delegates to the Gireular to the leading political and non-political Asso- 
orthcoming Congress. ee ope a ° . 
Gujaréti (19), 20th Nov., Cations, Societies, Clubs and Unions in the country :— 
Eng. cols. ‘lam requested by the General Reception Committee to 
address you on the subject of the approaching sessions 
of the Indian National Congress which will commence on Monday, the 26th 
December. It will tend very considerably to enhance the success of the sessions 
if the election of delegates be taken in hand without delay. The Committee 
need hardly point out to you that great care will have to be taken to secure 
the election of the best possible men as delegates, representing all 
castes and creeds of the community. The delegates should, as far as 
practicable, be elected at public meetings, or in the case of public 
associations at the meetings or committee meetings of such associations, 
Reports of the election of delegates with the names, addresses and other 
particulars of every one elected should be sent to the undersigned as soon after 
each election as possible. Printed forms for sending such reports are annexed. 
As soon as delegates are elected, you will kindly supply each of them with his 
delegation certificate filled up and signed as therein directed. Instructions to 
delegates who arrive in Bombay are printed on the other side of the delegation 
certificate to which their attention will have to be drawn. We send herewith 
a list of possible subjects, and we shall be obliged if you will send your sug- 
gestions and recommendations in respect of it as suon as possible. We may 
inform you that we propose to request your help to settle beforehand the 
names of delegates who are willing to speak on the subjects that may be 
actually selected, so that they may have time to prepare speeches beforehand. ’ ” 


10, “About thirty or forty years ago the Parsis occupied a position, 
similar to the Jews, in Bombay, and the more so 

The Parsis "a the Con- in the mofussil, and were in many respects revarded 
a by the Government as a community distinct from the 
ay gs (*8), 0th Indian. ‘The Parsis claimed that Iran (aucient 
Persia) was their fatherland and that India was only 
their land of adoption. Until very recently, when the Parsis preferred to 
make common cause with the other Indian nationalities and a few of the 
educated members of the community joined the Indian National Congress, 
they were regarded more as Kuropeans than as natives of India, and the 
Government as well as the European residents of this country extended their 
patronage to them ina much larger measure than at present, The Parsis 
got on very well so long as they preferred to remain a distinct community, but 
ever since they have made common cause with the other nationalities, they 
have been on an altogether different footing. ‘There was at one time a Parsi 
Volunteer Corps in Bombay, and there are still such Corps in Poona, Karachi 
and Quetta, and perhaps in other parts of India, In f:ct, the Parsis were 
. considered quite loyal and safe to be enlisted in these Corps, but we very much 
doubt if the Corps which existed in Bombay some forty years ago would now be 
allowed to be revived. ‘The Parsis at that time always steered clear of politics 
and they were treated by Government in a manner. which leit no room for 
complaint......... The plums of public offices always fell to their lot, 
and though they were a mere drop in the ocean of the other great nationalities, 
there was always a majority of Parsis appointed as Justices of the Peace and 
Fellows of the Bombay University, and other civic honours were conferred 
thick and fast upon them. It is, therefore, for the Parsis to consider whether 
it is not to their advantage to steer clear of politics in the same way as 
their forefathers did when they first came to Bombay under the zgis of the 
British Government. No doubt circumstances have now quite changed, 
but it is for them to consider whether it is to the advantage of the community 
asa whole that the Parsis, whose interest in the country of their adoption 
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cannot by any possibility be the same as that of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities, should take the lead in politics. It might be argued that as 
the Parsis have always been in the front rank in social and educational 
progress, they should also lead the backward communities in their political 
crusade, But the question is, whether our Hindu and Muhammadan 
brethren have reached the level of the Parsis as far as their education 
and social and religious reforms are concerned. Let the Hindus and 
Muhammadans break through the barriers of caste, customs and superstitions, 
and last though not the least, their zenana system, before they make any attempt 
at political reforms. Itis idle to think of introducing reforms in a vast 
country, or rather a continent, like India, before our own hearths and 
homes are put in order. The government of our homes should be made perfect 
before the government of the city, much less the government of the country, 
can be thought of..........Besides, political agitation, as it has been carried 
on of late, has pushed us back by a decade or two, and it is quite on the cards 
that if it is persisted in, the consequences will be far more serious. We 
cannot recommend the community, under the circumstances in which they 
have placed themselves, to remain aloof from politics, but we cannot help 
remarking that they must keep themselves always at arm’s length from 
an agitation which they find is neither loyal nor legitimate.” {In its 
vernacular columns the Rdst Goftdr observes:—Owing to the exertions 
of Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta and his colleagues the ensuing Congress session 
is expected to surpass all previous Congress gatherings in its success. Where 
wealth, intellect and labour combine to promote the cause of a public move- 
ment, it attains success as a matter of course. About Rs. 80,000 have till now 
been subscribed to the Congress fund, of which the Parsis have contributed nearly 
a third, while the Muhammadans, too, have also contributed their share. ‘his 
is an effectual reply to those critics who say that the Congress is entirely 
a Hindu movement and that Parsisand Muhammadans have no sympathy 
with its aims and objects, | 


11. “It will bea matter of general gratification among Bombay Mill-owners 

to know that the choice of Government has fallen on 

Mr. Sassoon J. David’s ap- Mr. Sassoon J. David to fill the office of Sheriff 

oom as Sheriff of of Bombay for the ensuing year. Bombay may © 
ombay. ° | as 

Indian Textile Journay Claim him as one of her sons, as he was bora in the 

(7), 15th Nov. city in which he has made his successful career as a 

merchant, mill-owner and citizen.......... Mr. David 

will be the first representative of the Jewish community to discharge the duties 

of Sheriff of Bombay, every other community having had its turn, and we can 

only.echo the general public sentiment of approval regarding his election, 

adding the hope that the present distinction may be an earnest of greater 

honours for him in the future.” 


12. Commenting on the Bombay Government’s reply to the memorial 

hs Dietien Ceeeieats of the Mahars, the Praja Bandhu writes :—* The 
eighe ede ames he 1overnment of Bombay are to be congratulated on the 
Tove: way in which they have dealt with this important 
Praja Bandhu (27), 20th quesvion. They have on principle adhered to the 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Gujarati policy of equal treatment of all classes in the matter 
(19), 20th Nov., Eng. cols. | oF distributing official patronage. ‘The favourite theory 
of a section of Anglo-Indians to encourage now one section of the subject race and 
now another, on the pretext of supporting the back ward classes, has been knocked 
on the head by Government......... Of course under the principle laid down by 
Government a person of the lowest caste will be as eligible for service as one of 
the highest. It is just conceivable that practical diticulties of the description 
suggested in reference to the Police may arise even in other Departments, but we 
have little doubt that in dealing with particular cases Government will sbow 
the same practical good sense and equanimity that breathes throughout the 
Resolution.......... Similar remarks must be made respecting the attitude of 
Government in regard to the admission of low-caste boys in public schools. On 
principle these schools are open to all, but experience has taught us that great 
caution should be observed in applying the principle. Occasionally, a iow- 
caste boy is taken to a public school by people who pose as friends of the 
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low castes merely for the sake of testing the feelings of the people at large. 
Great commotion is caused thereby, and the school is deserted for days 
together. Ultimately common-sense prevails, and the boy is withdrawn. We 
refer to such cases just to impress upon the authorities that the principle will 
have to be modified in practice. It is gratifying to find that the Government of 
Bombay recognise that the disabilities which the Mahars and other low castes 
suffer from cannot be removed by an executive order. They might have added 
that even legislative enactments cannot attain theend. There are many well- 
meaning people who seem to believe that the State is omnipotent, and that 
all abuses, social, economical, sanitary and others, can be remedied in a very 
short time, if the British Government or the heads of Native States 
passed a few well-worded statutes and imposed fines and penalties, It was 
under the impulse of such ideas that the Age of Consent Act and the Epidemic 
Prevention Act were passed in British India and the anti-infant marriage 
legislation in Mysore. The utter failure of these measures amply bears out the 
statesmanlike views embodied in the Resolution, viz., that social customs which 
have survived many hundreds of years will only gradually disappear through the 
spread of education and the influence of cheap and rapid communication.” 
(The Gujarati writes :— We should be glad to see a large number of Mahar 
children educated free in separated primary schools. At any rate the fees in 


their case should be reduced. There are other castes situated like the Mahars, and 


they, too, should be granted a similar concession.......... The position taken in 
the Resolution regarding the admission of children into public schools is 
inconsistent with the reasons advanced for not admitting the Mahars into the 
Police force outside the armed branch. We co not know how the children 
of other castes will consent to associate themselves with the children of Mahars 
even in public schools. It is‘a very unfortunate predicament, but the Bombay 
Government do not seem to us to have realised the consequences of the step 
they intend to take, if any public school is found on inquiry to have refused 
admission to Mahar children, This part of the Resolution is not as well- 
considered as it should have been. While fully sympathising with the condition 
of the Mahar community, it is difficult for any one who understands the 
intricacy of the problem to ignore the grave practical issues that are involved in 
‘this connection.”’| 


13. The belated rains which fell in August last have not appreciably 

improved agricultural prospects in Gujarat, and the 

Gratitude expressed for gveragé outturn of crops will not exceed eight annas 

the measures taken by Mr. in the rupee. Scarcity of water is already felt in 
Morison for the relief of : , ; q : 

iutveas ta Mevat District, various placesin the province. It is, however, gratify- 

Din Mani (66), 22nd Nov. ing to find that the Government are taking timely 

steps for the relief of distress. We are especially 

thankful to Mr, Morison, Collector of Surat, for taking steps to alleviate the 

scarcity of water in Surat District. The measures undertaken by him are well- 


conceived and promise sure and speedy relief. 


14. Mr, Jivanji Limjibhoy of Ilav, writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :—One 
fails to understand why an optimistic view of the 

Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy on situation in Gujarat should be presented by Govern- 
the ee situation 12 ment officials in the weekly crop reports ‘lo cite 
gp hay paren (62), an instance, in the latest report the condition of the 


23rd and 24th Nov. cotton crop in Jambusar, Hansot and Broach Talukas, 


is described as fair. Now, this estimate is far from the 


truth, In Broach Taluka the expected outturn of cotton is less than eight annas 
in the rupee and in Hansot hardly between four and five annas. Again, the 
wheat crop and the rabi crop of jowariare reported to be good in the above three 
talukas. I emphatically assert that the latter has already begun to wither and 
will not yield more than six annas, The wheat crop has fared much worse, 
It is also reported that the kharif crops are being reaped, it being implied by this 
that the outturn of these crops is expected to be normal. But as a matter of fact 
the outturn of jowari and bajri crops has been only one and two annas respect- 
ively, while the other kharif crops have totally failed. There is a scarcity of grass 
everywhere in Broach District, except in Hansot and Jambusar Talukas. Even 
in Hansot Taluka the outturn of grass in a few villages is about a fourth of the 
normal, while in the rest it is mi, and the people have to go toa distance of 
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some thirty miles for obtaining grass. In spite of these depressing symptoms 
the agricultural situation is presented in glowing colours in the official 
reports. It is obvious that the reports are compiled by an official, who is either 
inexperienced or who is habituated to take an optimistic view of things. 
Government should pause before placing implicit reliance in such roseate 
reports. Itisa pity that the condition of the crops has grown even worse 
than it was found to be during the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s visit to the 
district. [Writing in another issue of the paper, Mr. Jivanji complains of 
the hardships to which agriculturists are subjected owing to the stringency of 
the Arms Act. He observes that the circumstances of the country have greatly 
changed since the Arms Act was first passed, and suggests that villagers 
should be allowed to carry minor weapons of defence, such as pistols, revolvers, 
&c., for their personal safety as well as for protecting their crops from serious 
damage and even destruction by wild beasts, such as deer, peacocks, pigs, &c. 
He alleges that the wild beasts nuisance has greatly increased of late years 
and has brought ruin upon many an agriculturist, If Government, he 
says, do not see their way to extending the above concession to all villagers in- 
discriminately, they might at least allow village officers to carry arms so as to 
enable them to preserve the village crops from destruction by wild beasts. In 
conclusion, Mr, Jivanji commends the question to the consideration of the Con- 
gress leaders as worthy of being discussed at the ensuing Congress Session. | 


15. “ Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy’s letter which was published in our columns 
Jéme-Jamshed (23), 24th yesterday on the subject of the agricultural situation 
Wov., Hag: cole. : in certain distric’s of Gujarat will have warned not 
a few to take the weekly official reports of the crops 

in the Presidency with due reservations, Mr. Jivanji emphatically declares 
these official estimates to be too rosy, and ascribes this either to want of 
experience in those who submit the reports on the agricultural situation to 
Government or the habit, grown into second nature, of making nothing 
but too optimistic estimates. We shall not deny that there are a 
good many people, who discern in our’ correspondent a _ tendency to 
go to the opposite extreme and to be too pessimistic in his observations, 
when he criticises the Government and their policy in revenue and agri- 
cultural matters; and it may, therefore, be permissible to assume that in 
this particular matter, namely, the condition and prospects of the crops in 
Gujarat, the truth lies between the two extremes, ‘This clearly points to the 


necessity of a reliable enquiry and timely relief to the interests affected, and 


those who know anything of the sympathy Lord Lamington’s Government 
have hitherto evinced in the matter will not fail to expect such prompt and 
effective measures at their hands as wiil help the rayat to tide over this season of 
scarcity with the minimum of suffering and hardship.,”’ 


16. Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy of Jlav writes to the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar :— 

Ms, divtell Liniibes Great scarcity of grass is prevailing at present in 
the scarcity of grassin certain Gujarat owing to the deficiency of rainfall and the 
districts of Gujarat, cultivators are obliged to send their cattle to remote 
a (6), places for grazing purposes. The outlook in Olpdéd 
fm eee Taluka, Surat, and in the northern districts of Gujarat 
has become very critical ; yet some thoughtless officials do not scruple to terrorize 
the rayats and thereby drive the illiterate among them to abuse and curse the 
Government, I propose to relate below how the rayats are being oppressed by 
such underlings. In almost all villages of Gujirdt there are patches of Govern- 
ment land lying fallow, and the practice of Government is to sell the grass 
growing on these lands by auction every year during the monsoon. The grass 
is as a rule purchased jointly by the villagers, who raise a subscription among 
themselves, and the land serves asa common grazing ground for the cattle of the 
cultivators. ‘This year, too, the grass standing on fallow lands is being put up for 
auction sale as usual, Owing to the deficiency of rainfali the quantity of grass 
grown On these Jands is very meagre and naturally enough the cultivators are 
reluctant {o make bids, The taluka authorities, however, give them to understand 
that they would be subjected to much hardship during the year owing to 
scarcity of grass and consequently the rayats are induced to raise subscriptions 
anyhow and offer bids, ‘The offer is duly reported for sanction to the Prant 
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officer in charge of the taluka through the Mamlatdar, but tho former, in his 
anxiety to increase the Government revenue, orders the Mamlatdar to make an 
effort to realise a still larger sum from the sale which he thinks can be easily 
done in view of the scarcity of grass and the consequent rise in its price. The 
Mamlatdar thereupon instructs the Circle Inspector to carry out the orders 
of his superior, That officer goes to the village and persuades the cultivators to 
increase their bid, but finding that to be of no avail ho pays a surprise 
visit to the pasturage ground where the cultivators send their cattle for 
grazing, drives away all the cattle from the place and threatens to detain them 
in the cattle-pound if their owners persist in not increasing their bid. This 
produces the desired effect upon the cultivators, who are compelled nolens 
volens to increase their bid, although not even a single blade of grass might 
have grown on the fallow land, These tactics of the Circle Inspector have 
now become so notorious that he is nicknamed “ cattle karkun” by the cultivators. 
If the taluka officers were to report to the Collector the difficulty experienced 
by the cultivators as regards the grazing of cattle and recommend that 
they should be allowed to graze their cattle on Government fallow lands free 
of charge, I am confident that the recommendation would be accepted 
without the least hesitation. It is to be suspected, however, that Collectors 
are quite in the dark about such matters. In these circumstances I fervently 
pray Government to order Collectors to allow the cultivators the use of 
Government fallow lands for grazing purposes free of charge. Under Govern- 
‘ment orders the cattle in Olpdd Taluka are allowed to graze in the jungles of 
Mandvi Taluka free of charge, and it is, therefore, not a little strange that the 
taluka authorities should be straining every nerve to make some money out of 
the miserable quantity of grass grown on fallow lands in the taluka, ‘The 
necessity for an order as suggested above is specially imperative in Broach, 
Kaira and Ahmedabad Districts and in the Olpad ‘l'aluka of Surat. 


17. The pest of locusts did not do serious damage to the crops in our 
district, but the failure of the late rains had a disastrous 
Agricultural outlook in ° effect upon them, and only an eight-anna yield is 
soy eon dhak (144). 20x, OXPected even in the case of the best lands. It is 
Nor, sae ht apa ts abe thus natural that the rayats should be anxiously look- 
ing for some kind of relief from Government in tho 
shape of partial remission or at least suspension of land revenue. No doubt, 
Government have spent over a lakh of rupees on the campaign against locusts, 
and the agriculturists are duly gratoful to the sarkar for this. But the partial 
failure of the crops has weakened the resources of the cultivators, and, to add to 
their misery, the locusts are not yet by any means extinct but threaten to 
inflict serious damage upon the winter crops, Again, the rico crop in tho 
Kolaba District having failed this year, the people of our district will find it 
particularly difficult to procure thoir usual supplies of paddy to make up for 
the deficiency of the local outturn. It is not known what reports are submitted 
to Government by the local authorities about the agricultural situation in this 
district, but the rayats are eagerly watching the attitude of the Revenue ollicers 
towards them in this their hour of distress. 


18. Much unnecessary delay takes place at present in the execution 

of civil decrees against indebted landholders to 

Complaint about thealleged the great annoyance and vexation of decrce- 
delay in the execution of holders, By an unwritten law tho price of land 


a ye ree nee put up for sale in satisfaction of a decree is 
Hitechohhu(70), 24th Noy. fixed by reference to a punch, The object of tho 


authorities in following this practice is to safeguard 
the interests of ignorant cultivators, but experience has shown that the 
system does not work satisfactorily in practice. ‘There are practical diflicul- 
ties in the way of its being carried out without undue prejudice to the interests 
of decree-holders, The members of the punch generally belong to the samo 
village as the indebted cultivator, and it is not unnatural for them to show 
an undue leaning towards him. Besides, fear of personal injury at 
the hands of the debtor often deters the punch, especially in Kaira District, 
from pronouncing a decision which is favourable to tho decree-holder. In 
these circumstances the punch is generally prone to over-estimate tho price 
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of land, and it becomes difficult to get purchasers willing to make bids 
within the limit fixed by the punch. The sale of land is thus indefinitely 
delayed and the decree-holder has to wait in vain for the satisfaction of the 
decree. In the case of alienated lands belonging to Girasias, &c., Revenue 
officials proceed upon the assumption that the profits of cultivation aré consider- 
able, but such a notion is utterly devoid of foundation. During thé recent years 
of scarcity the owners of such lands have not been able to pay Government 
dues without incurring debt or mortgaging their lands and in many casés 
their dues have fallen in arrears for ten years. As such lands leave bardly any 
margin of profit, intending purchasers are reluctant to offer as much 4s 75 
per cent, of the price fixed by the punch, which is the minimum bid accepted 
under the present system. It is the duty of the Revenue authorities to carefully 
inquire whether the decision of the punzh in such cases is unprejudiced and 
why purchasers do not come forward.to make suitable bids. The District 
Magistrates have no time to enter into such details, but it behoves their 
subordinates to hold the scales even between the two parties and not to benefit 
the cultivator at the expense of his creditor, They should also bear in mind that 
the adjournment of sales for as many as two or three years, whieh usually takes 
place under the present system, causes considerable pecuniary loss to the decree- 
holders for which they are granted no compensation. 


19. Of all the departments of the administration the Revenue Depart- 
_ sina ainaiin ment is the most important, and even the subordinate 
to imeease the remuneration @Ployés thereof are entrusted with arduous and 
of the subordinate employés Tesponsible duties, but their remuneration unfor- 
in the Revenue Depart- tunately is by no means adequate. The lowest place 
ment, — in the Department is worth Rs. 12 per month, while 
Pay Vaibhav (19°), the places immediately above it carry a remuneration 
ane ranging between Rs. 15 and Rs, 35, This seale of 
remuneration was fixed abont thirty or forty years ago, when the prices of 
food-grains were comparatively low, and though during the interval these prices 
have in some cases risen more than fifty per cent., the clerks in the Revenue 
Department continue to draw the same meagre salaries, If we look to the 
character of the work they are required to do, we shall find that it has increased 
considerably in volume and become far more complicated. The frequent 
visitations of famine and plague have added enormously to the duties of Revenue 
employés. But the pay and prospects of the poor clerks serving in the Depart- 
ment remain the same as before. One must certainly pity the lot of these 
low-paid and hard-worked employés, who bear a considerable share of the 
burden of administration but are denied any increase to their pay. Recently 
an increase was sanctioned in the pay of the Mahalkaris, Head Karkuns 
and Talatis in the Ratn4giri District, but the clerks drawing Rs. 12 to Rs. 35 
obtained no promotion, It would certainly be advisable to increase the salaries. 
of these clerks, and we would suggest that the pay of the last place should be 
raised to Rs, 15 and that of the places above it proportionately inoreased. 
A betterment of their prospects will put heart into these men and stimulate 
them to work with greater zeal, 


20. In the last issue of our paper we dwelt at length upon the present 
pitiable condition of the Kulkarnis and explained 
Position of the Kulkarnis: the reasons why it is essential to effect some im- 
ane ekshak (41), 22nd Nov.; yyovement therein, The Times of India, in its recent 
andesh Vaibhav (125), : | . , 
18th Nov. article on the subject, admits that a meagre stipend and 
defective education are answerable for the oppression 
which the Kulkarnis practise upon the people, and sets aside as impracticable. 
the suggestion made by several Government officials that the Kulkarnis should 
be deprived of their watans and reduced to the position of paid servants, 
Let the Government officials who are in favour of such a change look at the 
dire results produced both in the Konkan and in the Presidency of Madras by 
the introduction of such a drastic change. “Our contemporary, the Hindu, deplores 
the evil consequences of the change in Madras, Amongst the qualifications 
required of a Kulkarni the Zimes looks upon his passing the Vernacular 
6th Standard as the most important. In our opinion this qualification is not 


at all necessary. A tolerable acquaintance with mathematics and accounts and 
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good Modi handwriting are in our opinion sufficient for an efficient discharge of 
& Kulkarni’s duties, Nor will the educational test proposed by the Times of 
India effect any material improvement in the Kulkarni’s ideas of morality, 
Since we find many instances of corruption amongst the employés of the 
Revenue Department, who possess higher educational qualifications, it is no 
wonder if Kulkarnis are found guilty of corrupt practices. The other sugges- 
tions made by the Times may be disposed of as ill-judged and impracticable, 
The appointment of an outsider to the exclusion of the watandar Kulkafni is 
calculated to affect seriously the rights of the watandar. Just as watan 
property is rendered non-transferable by law, it will not also be just and 
fair to transfer an hereditary office to an outsider. We agree with the 
Times in thinking that the office of Kulkarni is very responsible, that his 
duties are arduous and that his remuneration being comparatively meagre he 
cannot resist the temptation of taking bribes. Such being the case we deem it 
essential that Government should take into consideration the question of 
raising the present meagre remuneration of the Kulkarni with prospects of 
promotion for meritorious service. Such an inducement will be a stimulus 
to the Kulkarni to work with zeal and honesty. We have nothing to say against 
the suggestion to make the educational test more severe so long as Government 
do not adopt any measure that will prove detrimental to the watan rights of 
the Kulkarni. 


21. Inthe western part of Khandesh District the system of appointing paid 
Khindesh Vatbhav (125 Talatis has been recently introduced, Amongst other 
St ey awnae CO) things the introduction of this system may be attri- 
buted to the keen desire on the part of our present 
Collector, Mr, Curtis, to increase the revenue of Government. The new 
system will, in our opinion, deal a fatal blow to the hereditary rights 
of the Kulkarnis without bringing any tangible gain to Government. Since 
his appointment as Collector of Khindesh we do not know of a single instance 
in which Mr. Curtis may be said to have adopted any measure calculated 
to do real good to the people. Is it not as much his duty to promote the 
welfare of the people as to safeguard the interests of Government? We 
hope that Government will not adopt the proposal made by their revenue 
officers for the appointment of paid 'Talatis in place of the present Kulkarnis, 


22. We desire to: call the attention of Government to the shortcomings 
of the present system of recruiting Sub-Judges'in the 
Alleged shortcomings of Presidency. Under the present rules candidates tor Sub- 
the sarap: scars yey Judgeships are disqualified after attaining the age of 
od sau Fe me 39 years. This is a needless bar in the way of many 
Gujardti (19), 20th Noy. | deserving candidates and prevents Government from 
getting the best available talent for employment in the 
judicial service. The limit of age, however, does not apply to candidates who 
are serving under Government, and consequently many aspirants to Sub-J udge- 
ships accept petty clerkships of Rs, 12 or Rs.15 per month in Government offices 
in order that they might not be disqualified under the age rule. As there isa 
_ growing competition among pleaders for these appointments, it would not be 
surprising if in time to come candidates are content even to accept places of peons 
with a view to evade the age limit. The present rules also require that candi- 
dates for Sub-Judgeships should have practised at the Bar for not less than 
three years prior to their appointment, but this period is ridiculously insufficient 
for obtaining a thorough insight into legal practice and procedure, It is owing 
to these defects in the regulations that pleaders, whose judicial acumen and 
experience are of a very inferior order, have found their way into the ranks of 
Sub-Judges merely owing to the accident of their seniority in passing the LL.B. 
Examination. We believe that in the interests of efficiency radical changes 
are necessary in the system of making appointments of Sub-Judges, The age 
limit should be raised from 30 to 40 years, and the selection of Sub-Judges 
should be made from among pleaders who are actually practising at the Bar 
at the time of their appointment and who have distinguished themselves by their 
ability and-ripe experience. The salary of Sub-Judges of the lowest grade 
should also be substantially increased in order t9 attract men of proved ability 
and merit. 
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23. There is considerable room for improvement in every department of 
the administration, though only a few people know 
Alleged hardships of exactly by bitter personal experience where the shoe 
assessors in mofussil Courts. ° 72 ‘ ; a ae blic 
Shri Shéhu (148), 16thNoy, Pinches and ventilate their grievance in the pu 
press. The heads of Departments, too, being often 
conceited and indifferent to public opinion, pay no heed to what appears in the 
newspapers and look upon journalistic criticism as inspired by malice and 
falsehood. But journalists must not on this Account cease to discharge their 
sacred duty of voicing public grievances, whenever these fall under their notice. 
We take an opportunity this week to bring one such grievance to the notice of 
the High Court in the hope that it will be remedied. The present system of 
enrolling assessors is not at all satisfactory. The names of any persons are 
enrolled in the list at the diseretion of Government without consulting them 
beforehand. One result of this is that businessmen receive summonses to 
serve as assessors in the height of the business season, and there is no knowing 
for how many days their services might be required, They are required to be 
present in Court at an inconvenient hour and when once summoned are inform- 
ally told to attend the Court from day to day, till all the oases to be tried with the 
help of assessors are disposed of, If they are late in their attendance on any day, 
they are fined. The officials look to their own convenience and pay no heed to 
the annoyance caused to the poor assessors. It is tobe hoped that the High 
Court will look into the matter and at least direct that the assessors should 
receive some remuneration for their services. If witnesses get their bhatéa, it is 
unjust that the assessors should get nothing, 


24. “We regret to have to revert again to the unpleasant topic of 

| white vs. black. It is, indeed, hard that the Native 

Collisions between Euro- Press should have to render itself unpopular with the 
Ohad Peak (21), 20th Tuling race by drawing attention to incidents, which 
Nov., Eng. cols. betray the weakness of the whites and show that the 
arm of law is not powerful enough to reach them. 

Not a month—it would be no language of exaggeration if we say not a fort- 
night—passes without fresh assaults by Europeans upon the natives of this 
country. The Europeans act as if they had a prescriptive right to assault the 
blacks and as if Providence created the Indian only to afford shikdr to the 


whites.......... Our remarks are amply borne out by an incident that has lately 
occurred on a railway station on the Anand-Cambay Branch of the B. B. & C. 1. 
Railway line.......... It is said that a Sub-Permanent Way Inspector took 


a cot to the Station-master at Sayama Station for being despatched by a goods 
train, As the parts of the cot were not separated as required by the rules of the 
Company, the Station-master refused to book the same, with the result that the 
Sub-Inspector took offence and reported against the Station-master, who in his 
turn reported his own version of the affair, Without loss of time the Permanent 
Way Inspector and the Traffic Inspector of the line arrived at the station to 
investigate the matter. While the Permanent Way Inspector was engaged in 
making inquiries, a son of the Station-master who happened to be there, and who 
was asked by the former to be away, hesitated to leave the place—apparently 
under the honest belief that he was asa son of the officer in charge of the 
station entitled to remain on the premises within the station yard. This upset 
the Inspector, who complained to the European Traffic Inspector, who called 
upon the boy to obey the order of the Inspector. Before he could leave the 
place the boy was treated by the European to a feast of blows and slaps......... . 
The father attempted to rescue his boy, but received the same warm treatment 
himself, and the same was the unhappy lot of the aged mother of the 
little boy. This, if true, isindeed shocking. We are told that the Station- 
master’s son has filed a complaint in a Criminal Court against the offenders, 
and we therefore refrain from commenting upon the case while it is sub 
judice. But to return to the lot of -the poor Station-master who attempted 
conscientiously to discharge his duties according to the rules laid down by 
the Company. On the report of the Traffic Inspector, which as is natural 
must have been adverse to the Station-master, the latter was suspended without 
being heard in his defence,.....,... This is opposed to the very fundamental 
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principles of British justice. We are making further inquiries into the matter 
with a view to move the higher Railway authorities,..,...... Cannot the Gov- 
ernment move in the matter P” 


25. <A case of collision between a sak pa and some natives has cropped 


: up at Akola (Berar) and is fixed for hearing before 
‘on 22nd Nov. ; the District Magistrate on the 23rd neieabin. It is 
yan Prakdsh (85), 22nd ; “pe 
and 28th Nov. a euphemism to call the above a case of collision, 
because the European was the sole aggressor, while 
the natives concerned in the case bore his beating quietly. On the 16th 
Navember, the Agent of the Bombay Bank at Akola, Mr, Kinneberg, entered 
the compound of the local High School and Training College and flogged a 
student with a birch. He next turned his attention to some coolies working 
there and beat them likewise! He then entered a class room and administered. 
a severe beating to some of the students there! The report of the European’s 
pranks in the meanwhile having reached the Principal, Mr. Gokhale, the latter 
appeared on the scene and questioned him about the matter, He answered this 
query by observing that the Principal would know it directly and hit him across 
the neck with the birch. One of the boys assaulted by the European has 
lodged a complaint before the District Magistrate. The incident is no 
doubt characteristic of the insolence of Europeans and the meekness and 
spiritlessness of natives. We only wonder that there was not a single person 
to be found there to hold the hand of the European and to hand him over 
to the police. Every one has the right to restrain, and defend himself 
against, an offender and to take him before the proper authority, no matter 
whether such offender be a European or a native, black ora white, sane or 
insane, drunk or sober. It isa great pity that even educated youths should 
lack the will to assert the said right. As the case is to go before a Magistrate, 
we have no intention of commenting on it at any length. But wo learn that 
Mr. Kinneberg subsequently tendered an apology to Mr. Gokhale in the presence 
of all the teachers and boys in the Training Collegeand that: Mr. Gokahle generous- 
ly accepted it. The whole account of the incident will suggest various reflections 
to different minds. It is a great enigma, indeed, that a European, who 
acted in the beginning like a perfect drunkard or an idiot or an irritated 
wild beast, was suddenly converted into such a gentle creature as a snail as to 
shamelessly tender an apology. We know some persons will praise him 
for his moral courage and generosity. But to our mind the European’s action 
appears as ridiculous and contemptible as that of a man who innocently gives 
a gratuitous slap in the face of a respectable man and then immediately falls 
at his feet. There will also be persons who will eulogise the Principal's 
— generosity and far-sightedness. But there are certain occasions in 
ife when an act of forgiveness is tantamount to an insult to hundreds of other 
persons, and as the present case is one of this kind an apolcgy tendered by the 
European cannot, in our opinion, be said to close it finally. Itis a mystery well- 
worthy of investigation by psychologists and students of religion, how the followers 
of Christianity, which inculcates the doctrines of loving even one’s enemies and 
holding forth the other cheek when one cheek is slapped, become so savage and 
insolent in this country, and how the professors of another faith, which does not 
attach any promintnce to such principles as are calculated to reduce a man to asilly 
and spiritless creature, act like true Christians by following the aforesaid principles. 
|The Dnydn Prakdsh of 22nd November publishes a similar account of the 
incident, and remarks that, as such tinstances of alleged high-handedness on the 
part of Europeans have nowadays become frequent, it is impossible to pass 
them over without notice. In its issue of the 25th November it publishes a 
letter from an Akola correspondent, stating that Mr. Kinneberg has apologised 
to the boy who had lodged a complaint against him before the District 
Magistrate, and has also given him compensation for the watch that was broken 
in the affray and for the expenses incurred in connection with the filing of the 
complaint. | 


26. Prosecutions under the forest rules in the Khandesh District have of late 

become very frequent. Petty offences, which should 

Alleged frequency of prose- generally be condoned, are being severely dealt with. 

onsen sere ear tee S cenats several cattle were impounded for grazing in 
= Khéndeth Vaibhav (126), the closed forests, The damage caused by such grazin 
18th Nov. was very slight, but the owners of the impounde 


cattle were made to pay a fine of Rs, 300 in the 
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aggregate. The matter did not end here. We learn that the herdsmen who 
were in charge of the cattle are being prosecuted, too, for the offence of allowing 
the cattle to stray into the closed forest area, This is a glaring instance of 
high-handedness and oppression on the part of the authorities of the Forest 
Department. In common fairness the herdsmen should not have been 

osecuted at all after a heavy fine was exacted from the owners of the 
cattle. 


27. A correspondent, signing himself “A. P. P.,” writes to the Gujardté 
_  Panch:—“ With reference to your remarks about 
, Lott crmgggga se bg on ‘counterfeit coin cases,’ which appeared in your issue 
Gujarati Panch ne the Of the 6th instant (vide paragraph 23 of Weekly 
action of the Ahmedabad Report No. 46 of 1904), I desire to correct a misap- 
Police in a case of counterfeit prehension into which you have fallen for want of 
" Guiarétt Ponsh (21), 20th authentic information. In the case of Emperor vs. 
wee” Eng. cols. Dolatram, which was heard by the Sessions Judge, 
the Court intimated that the case may be withdrawn 
as there was no evidence of fraudulent intention and nothing suspicious in 
the circumstances attending the accused’s possession of the false coins, and 
not because those coins sounded like good ones when rung. The Public 
Prosecutor also thought so, and therefore he requested the Court to postpone 
the case in order that he might consult the District Magistrate. When 
the District Magistrate was informed of all the facts of the case, he at 
once gave his consent to withdraw it. Your remarks with regard to the 
conduct of the Police are not fair, because Sankalchand, an agent of the accused 
himself, made a statement before the Police and before some other respectable 
men that the accused was habitually purchasing false coins at the rate of eight 
annas per rupee and was passing them off as genuine, and that he had himself to 
suffer for twelve such coins, The Police were bound to act on this information. 
Sankalchand afterwards turned round and therefore the case had to be with- 
drawn, You will thus see that it was Sankalchand who seems to have 
committed the whole mischief and not the Police. If you mean by the words 
‘ Official Head of the District Police’ the Magistrate, the above explanation will 
convince you that when the facts of the case were put before him, he at once 
ave his consent for withdrawal. He knew nothing of the case before that. 
he prosecution maintained that the coins were false, and as the defence did 
not raise any objection the rupees were not returned to the accused, If an 
idea were to get abroad that a person may keep false coins so long as they seem 
to ring well, the public would be seriously misled.” 


28. ‘ Does the Forest Department love to be humbugged and bamboozled 
by its contractors? Or is something else the matter 


Working hg Forest with some of its officers that puts a seal on their 
epartment in Sind. : 
iy alk’ Samad te; lips? Is the agreement passed by the contractor 


23nd Nov. : at Hyderabad—that he shall sell dry, well split babul 
firewood for 44 annas a maund—a reality, or is it a 

fiction and afarce? Hitherto the contractor has been selling only wet fuel © 
and a mixture of babul and kandi. Very few people therefcre go to his godowns, 
many preferring to go to other fuel sellers, who are cleasginds one anna more 
than the forest contractor....... Lately, we are informed, the forest contractor 
has brought to Hyderabad good, dry babul logs, perhaps because of the com- 
laints that have already appeared against himin the papers. But the question 
is whether he is going to hew them now and dispose of them first, thereby allow- 
ing time to the previous stock to dry ; or will babul and kandi be mixed up and 
sold at 445 annas? A point which the Forest authorities may well enquire into 
is; Why did not the contractor bring out first the dead fuel which he has 
now brought and which we understand was available at the time the lease 
began? We suppose the contractor has obtained some concessions from the 
Department as a compensation far selling fuel cheap in the town of 
Hyderabad. But while heis enjoying the advantage, he is not discharging 
the obligation in view of which he is allowed that advantage. The Forest 
Department generously inours a sacrifice for the sake. of the public, but the 
phe don’t gain anything thereby; only an individual or two are the gainers. 


Vho is responsible for this state of things? It is ‘worth while for the authori- 
ties to enquire.” 
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29. “ We learn on good authority that it is the practice in some of the local 
Government offices to work beyond office hours. 

Alleged overworking of Very often this is done without the knowledge 
rage My Government offices of the heads of offiees. The poor clerks already 
Karéchi Chronicle (8), Underpaid feel this strain of overwork and _ not 
20th Nov. unoften break down in health or at best go 
through life like so many beasts of burden, Surely 

this is very hard and ought to be stopped. ‘There is a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals: why can it not legitimately extend its protection to 
these poor, helpless and suffering clerks upon whom the hand of death is already 
heavily laid and with wom the slow and painful process of extinction is only a 
matter of time? We feel very keenly for this class of sufferers, who bow meekly 
to the decree of the inevitable. We trust that the heads of the offices where 


such an objectionable practice obtains will put down their foot upon it firmly.” 
Legislation, 


30. * When the Honourable Sir J. Monteath says that the amendments 
proposed by him in the Gujarat Talukdars’ Act are 
Gujarat Talukdars’ Act ‘small’ amendments, he evidently means that they 
— Bill. do not involve ary radical departure from the general 
ndian Spectator (6), 26th ; monet 
Mev. policy of the Act. Otherwise they are substantial 
enough: they are certainly not mere verbal alterations, 
One amendment seeks to bring ‘ mulgametis’ under the definition of ‘ talukdars,’ 
To make an Act applicable toa new class of persons isa measure of some 
considerable magnitude. It is, however, intended for the protection of the 
proprietors concerned and ought to evoke no opposition merely because the 
shares left to them are small. ‘The second amendment is intended to override 
the opposition of co-sharers, whose interest in an estate is comparatively small, 
to the application for management of the estate. Here, again, the change 
proposed is drastic enough from the point of view of the persons whose opposition 
would be set aside. The third amendment provides for the ascertainment and 
liquidation of the liabilities of talukdars whose estates are taken under manage- 
ment, and for the prevention of the owners from incurring fresh liabilities during 
the management. Yet another change proposed would remove an estate under 
management from liability to attachment in execution of a money decree, 
Thus the amendments are intended to extend the scope of the Act and to make 
its provisions more effective and their operation more lasting. Substantial as 
the proposed alterations are in their nature, they are in accordance with the 
benevc lent policy of the Act, which in one form or another is adopted in other 
rovinces as well, and which is to be further extended under the Court of 
Wards Bill introduced in the Council some time ago.” 


Hducation. 


31. ‘Everybody will be glad to see that the Bombay Government have 

A made a move in pursuance of the scheme of the 
isles Ss cance y Government of India for promoting tho acquirement 
the Bombay Government to Of special technical training by granting technical 
two students for technical scholarships tenable in foreign countries. the local 
treining in Europe. er Government have called fcr applications from candi- 
i Review (11), 282 dates for two scholarships to proceed to England and 
there receive a special course of instruction and 
training in textile manufactures. ‘lhe scholarships are to* be tenable for 
two years and are worth £150 per annum, but in addition to this any 
fees or premia payable for special and approved courses of study will be 
paid by the Government, travelling allowances will be granted for Jour- 
neys in Europe which may be necessary in pursuing the course of study, and a 
second class passage out and home will also be provided, It is a decidedly good 
arrangement that one of the students will go through a course of chomistry 
as applying to textile manufactures. In every department of industry the 
importance o! chemistry is becoming daily more and more recognised, but in 
none is it more essential than in the treatment of dyed and printed cloths......... 
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Government are taking the right way of serving this requirement’ and 
also of meeting another object they have in view—that of improving the 
methods of weaving hitherto practised in the mofussil towns and districts 
of this Presidency. The applicants must be natives of the Bombay 
Presidency .and must also have gone through the full textile course of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute or have taken a university degree. 
They must also have been employed at practical textile work for not 
less than two years. It is no doubt desirable, in fact quite necessary, in view 
of the large number of probable applicants, to make the qualifications such as 
to restrict the applications to a reasonable number, and to confine the field to 
the most eligible candidates, but it seems tous that the terms are somewhat 
too stringent, and that there is likely to be a dearth of candidates who will 
fulfil them all. The best men should, of course, be sought, but as a general 
educational test we think that of a university degree is unnecessarily high, and 
that a shorter period than two years of practical work ought to suffice. A year 
for the latter and the passing of the Matriculation for the former ought, we 
think, to meet the case. Nevertheless, we welcome the announcement, and 
are equally glad to see that a similar movement has just been made by the 
Punjib Government.” 


32. “It is, indeed, a pity that the agitation against the Victoria Technical 
Institute has for some time past been conducted on 
Working of the Victoria wrong and even mischievous lines. ‘The Institute 
Jubilee Technical Institute. ° , 
Gujarati (1%), 20th Noy., Might have its defects due to the absence of large 
Eng. cols. and well-equipped workshops where practical ex- 
porience could be obtained or owing to other 
causes. If the instruction imparted there is not what it ought to be in con- 
sequence of an inefficient teaching staff, that might form a ground for 
legitimate complaint. A demand for reform in these directions, if well founded, 
would be entitled to careful consideration. But the spirit in which the present 
agitation has been engineered cannot but result in injury to the progress of 
technical and industrial education. Owing to the existence of powerful vested 
interests and the reluctance of some unsympathetic mill-owners to utilise the 
services of trained men instead of the services of men who have no systematic 
training on scientific lines, even the most successful students have to face 
difficulties at the threshhold of their career after they leave the Institute, and 
the present agitation, if it is not thoroughly exposed, is certain to aggravate 
those difficulties. All sorts of things were at one time gaid about the results 
of higher education and about the products of our University, and we are not 
surprised that the cause of technical education is going through a similar 
phase. But it is inexcusable for an intelligent citizen like Mr. J. A, Wadia 
to indulge in reckless assertions and charges and thus discredit an Institute 
which has a very useful future before it, if it be properly equipped in all its 
departments and manned by competent and zealous teachers and professors,...... 
If Mr. Wadia will care to inquire what encouragement a large-hearted and 
far-seeing captain of industry like Mr. ‘Tata gave to successful students of the 
Institute by apprenticing them in his Nagpur mills, he will not indulge in that 
inexcusable nonsense to which he treated the Corporation the other day. By 
all means try to reform the Instituto in those matters in which improvement is 
needed... .. <2... But it is not the part of wisdom to denounce recklessly an institu- 
tion which, if sympathetically worked aud equipped on a larger scale, has a vast 
field of usefulness before it. Mr, Dunn has done good service by exposing the 
hollowness of the present agitation, and we hope that, whilst the Corporation 
will insist on such reforms being carried out as may be found necessary on 
proper investigation, it will firmly set its foot down on all reckless attempts to 
discredit the Institute and thus retard the progress of technical education.” 


33. <A lecture on Marathi literature was delivered in London about three 

- weeks ago by Mr. Betham, an oflicer of the Forest 

7) of the Marae Department. The chair was taken by Mr, Birdwood, 
Kesors (123), 29nd Noy,  e@x-member of the Bombay Executive Council, and 

| Dr. Pollen also addressed the meeting. Both spoke feel- 
ingly on the desirability of promoting sympathy between Natives and Europeans, 


though it would be difficult to say how far they exerted themselves personally 
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to bring about the desired end while they held officain India, It must be 
said, however, that Anglo-Indian officers have the knack of delivering nice 
lectures on their return to their mother-land and also of manifesting very 
warm sympathy for natives. Mr. Birdwood made a curious statement in 
the course of his presidential speech, to which we shall briefly advert 
before turning to the subject of the present article. He remarked that the 

resent declining condition of Marathi literature was due to the increase 
in the number of Marathi newspapers! Perhaps this is one of the many 
ways in which Anglo-Indian officials manifest their sympathy with the Native 
Press, Native journalists have till now laid themselves open to many 
charges, viz,, they are seditious, they slander Government, misguide the public, 
&vu., but it is a novel charge to bring against them, that they are responsible 
for the decline of the literature in their own mother-tongue. Mr. Birdwood 
presumably means that the language used by newspapers is incorrect, and 
that journalists spoil the purity of the language by setting a bad example 
to the public in this respect. It is difficult to say what Marathi newspapers 
were generally read by Mr. Birdwood when he was in India. Perhaps he 
must have come across some petty papers like the Dnydnodaya and Bdlbodh 
Meva, as he was closely connected with the Bible Tract Society. But that can 
hardly, we think, warrant the sweeping generalisation that Marathi newspapers 
have corrupted the language. Any sensible man will, on the contrary, acknowledge 
the valuable services rendered to the-Marathi language by writers in magazines 
like the Nibandhamdlad and the Vividhadnydina Vistir and leading Marathi 
newspapers. ‘Lhe writings in newspapers are doubtless of transitory interest and 
cannot, it is true, take rank as solid and lasting literature. But then we must 
bear in mind that even in England authors like Dr. Johnson, Dean Swift, Addison, 
Macaulay, Coleridge, &c., first won their spurs in the field of journalism. In 
Marathi literature we can similarly quote names of authors, who first achieved 
fame by their contributions to periodic literature. Apart from this point, we must 
say that it is a matter for satisfaction that there are men in England who take an 
interest in Marathi literature, and this fact must act as a spur to our educated 
leaders to do something for the cultivation of their mother-tongue, instead of 
treating it with contempt as they seem to do at present. So long as they do not 
do anything in this direction, there is no hope of the Marathi language taking rank 
with other well-cultivated languages. At one time Marathi was spoken not 
only in Mahdrdshtra but had currency as the language of the rulersof the soil 
even in Mysore, Karndtak, Hyderabad, Gujaraét, Malwa and the Central 
Provinces. But now it has not only been ousted so to speak from these distant 
provinces, but is beginning to weara strange look even in the eyes of the people of 
Mahirdsktra, ‘This is certainly a disgrace to those whose mother-tongue it is, 
There are some among us who rose up in arms as soon as they heard that the 
Vernacular ‘Text Books Committee proposed to introduce a few orthographical 
changes in Marathi. Weshould like to know what efforts thase men have 
put forth or intend to put forth in future for the cultivation of their mother- 
tongue. In Bengal the Bengalis have done much for their language. As 
regards Urdu and Hin1i, strenuous efforts are being made in the same direction 
at Hyderabad (Deccan) and Benares, respectively, In Mahardshtra alone we 
see the pitiful spectacle of ths sons of the soil utterly neglecting their mother- 
tongue and the Christian missionaries trying to spoil it. The Gujaratis, too, 
are taking better care of their mother-tongue than the people of Maharashtra, 
We hope an association will be established among us to do for Marathi what 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha has been doing for Hindi. A collection of all 
extant works in the language should be made either at Poona or at Bombay and — 
an attempt made to publish historical documents, lives of Marathi poets, to 
encourage rising authors and to create a taste for Marathi literature among the 

ublic. As many of our leaders will assemble in Bombay in the month of 
ae we hope they will consider this question. 


34, ‘We have received from the Bombay Committee the petition they have 

| forwarded to His Excellency the Governor, protesting 
Proposed changes in strongly against the action of Mr. Giles and the Text 
Marathi orthography. Books Committee, who, taking shelter solely behind Dr, 


Gujaréss (19), "2008, a Bhandarkar’s supposed Marathischolarship, have decid- 


ed to change the final short § and J of Marathi words 


OO (Reet ewer ee, 


Pr grey. Sy Ty al 
” AQ er a> 
See oe 
12 A a ate 
x ae . 
Be eee 
a LT hes ie a 
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intu long § and 3, The President of the Text Books Committee had given an 

assurance to the Bombay representatives, who were invited to the Conference — 
held to discuss the subject, that nothing would be done solely on the strength of a 
majority of votes. But this solemn assurance has now been set at naught and the 
text-books are to be printed according tothe newrules, It was certainly a 
triumph forthe non-official representatives at the last Conference that in spite of 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Mr. Sane and others, they succeeded in exposing the absurdity 
of nearly half adozen other extravagant and unscientific changes which the 
Text Books Committee had proposed to introduce into Marathi orthography. 
reer err In this matter we do not want to mince words. The methods adopted 


by the official sticklers for long ¥ and & for the attainment of their object are 


certainly underhand. A question of principle is involved in the whole 
discussion. Isthe Government by official mandate going to decree changes 
even in our linguistic and literary concerns? We do not careif 


eft, a3, HI are spelt as ei, Att, HA. The long g will not lead to any 


national disaster. We are quite sure of that. But why should not 
those who are craving for that change have the boldness to come forward in 
the open, and instead of taking shelter behind Mr. Giles, who is 
admittedly an ignoramus in all matters concerning the Marathi language, 
measure their strength against non-official Marathi savants? To Mr. Giles 
Dr. Bhandarkar may appear to be the sole living authority on all linguistic 
questions. But to the Marathi-knowing public Dr. Bhandarkar’s Maratht 
scholarship is as yet an unknown quantity. We can name at least a dozen 
men who stand head and shoulders above both Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Sane 
so faras Marathi scholarship is concerned. Government, of course, are so 
powerful in this country that they can even decree that black is white. But 
to have recourse to such unreasoning official brute force for carrying out ortho- 
graphical changes is to confess one’s discomfiture.”? |A correspondent of the 
Gujardtt makes similar remarks and asks for information abont the innovations 
proposed to be introduced in the orthography of the Gujarati language. | 


Municipalities. 


35. ‘*The Committee, appointed by the Bombay Corporation to draft an 
address of welcome to Lord Curzon, have discharged 
Proposed address of the their duty with admirable skill and tact. The omission 
Bombay Municipal Corpora of any referonce to the Viceroy’s previous administra- 
tion to Lord Curzon, A : ‘ ° 
Indian Spectator (6), 26th tion will cause no surprise, because the Corporation 
Nov. is not expected to give its opinion on controversial 
questions of general politics. The address tenders a 
cordial welcome to the Viceroy, and expresses the hope that his high 
intellectual accomplishments, his marked personality and his great interest 
in everything pertaining to this country will enable him to devise and promote 
measures, which might conduce to the welfare and happiness of its people. 
This will give an opportunity to Lord Curzon, if he wishes to fiil up the 
obvious blank, to remin< the citizens of Bombay of what has already been done 
in the direction suggested and to take them into his confidence as to what he 
proposes to do during his second viceroyalty. Specific subjects have also been 
mentioned in the address, which, therefore, does not read like a bald or laconic 
document unworthy to be presented to His Majesty’s representative in India.” 


36. The Bombay Corporation has prepared the draft address proposed to be 
presented by it to Lord Curzon on his arrival in 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), Bombay. ‘The text of the address furnishes a striking 
(8) yor = ee proof of the triumph of public opinion. ‘There is a | 
Jéme (35), 23rd Nov. ‘ significant silence in it about the past administration of 
Lord Curzon which is likely to put His Lordship in 

arather awkward predicament, It is doubtful if he will care to accept an 
address which damns him with faint praise. Nor is the address likely to 
enhance the prestige of the Corporation. In the circumstances it would be 
more dignified for the Corporation to abandon for the present its idea of giving 
an address to Lord Curzon. It would of course be open to that body to extend 


c ' 
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this mark of honour to the Viceroy on his final departure from India two years 
hence, provided he has in the meanwhile proved himself worthy of the same 
by nullifying the unfavourable impression produced upon the public mind by 
the odious measures of his past regime. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar 


remarks. The Sinjnu-Jdme, on the other hand, expresses complete approval of 
the draft address. | 


37. A correspondent writes to the Gujardt Mitra :—‘ You are aware that 


at its last sitting the Surat Municipality had to 
a pp codec ye hae consider the letter of the Collector po upon 
Surat Municipality re a that body to refund the amount of six thousand 
certain item of plague ex- . rupees granted by the Government of Iis Excollency 
ar we sn (80) 80 Lord Northcote in 1903 for the erection of sheds 
Nov. Eni 4 a" (29), of a permanent nature, From the importance of the 

subject 1 expected that the question would be dis- 
cussed by you and the action of the Government in putting forward an untenable 
claim strongly condemned, but I find to my great disappointment that you 
have done nothing of the kind......... Sir, it behoves you to take up this 
grievance of the Municipality and raise your voice against the unrighteous demand. 
The arguments against the claim are briefly these:—The amount was offered 
by His Excellency Lord Northcote as a token of his sympathy in a practical 
and substantial form for the poor of this woe-begone city on the occasion of 
his visit, well knowing that the Municipality on account of its depressed 
finances was not likely to undertake the construction of such permanent sheds on 
its own account. At the time of the erection of the sheds the plague had totally 
disappeared from the city. The amount is neither credited in the Municipal 
accounts nor are the expenses debited therein. No resolution of the general 
budy was passed for erecting pucca sheds and for asking a loan for the expendi- 
ture, ‘The Collector as such drew the amount and expended it, and but for the 
decision of the Government to recover the amount, the matter would not have 
been brought to the notice of the Municipality. In short, at no stage of the 
transaction was the Municipality consulted, and practically it had no voice 
in the matter. How could it now be contended that the amount was a loan!” 
[In a footnote to the above correspondence, tle editor writes :—“ Our correspond- 
ent is a well-known and public-spirited citizen.......... We have expressed our 
views on the matter in sufficiently strong terms in our vernacular columns and 
have asked the Municipality to move in the matter. We intend to take up the 
matter again in our next,’’| 


88, ‘ Who will settle this dispute between the Government of Bombay 
i | Jamshed (28), 24th and the Surat Municipality? ‘You gave us this 
Now 4 oy wi sum of Rs. 6,000 asa free gift,’ says the Municipality. 
pees ‘We gave it to vou as a loan,’ say the Government, 
Considering the circumstances under which the sum was given, We shall not 
hesitate to say that it looks more as if it were a free gift than a loan, and that 
there is some justification for the sutprise the Surat Municipality evince at 
being called upon to refund the amount, There is much to support their view 
of the transaction rather than that of the Government, and we should believe 
that on a patient consideration the latter themselves will see that they are more 
to blame than the Municipality for the k'atpat that has arisen. We shall 
accordingly hope for a generous and considerate treatment of the Municipality 
at the hands gf Government. But after having said this much we cannot help 
asking: ‘ Why does the Surat Municipality wear such a woe-begone look in this 
trifling matter?’ ‘I'he Municipal treasury of that ancient city may be poor, 
but its citizens are after all not so poor that they would be absolutely 
beggared and made to starve if they were called upon to repay either.a part or 
whole of this paltry amount of Ks. 6,000.” 


39. We have been repeatedly urging the Broach Municipality to take 
vigorous measures for checking the plague, which has 

Plague in Broach and the pot yet disappeared from the city, but to no purpose. 
‘local Municipality. | A few days ago nearly a lakh of pilgrims had assem- 
mae —_ Samdchér (61); doq to visit the Sukaltirath fair, which was held in 
: the vicinity of Broach city. Most of these pilgrims 
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stopped at Broach fora day or so during their visit tothe fair, yet the 
local authorities took no steps whatever to prevent such a large concourse of people 
from entering the city and carrying plague germs with them to their native 


places. The disease prevails at present in a mild form, but if itis not checked in 


time it will assume serious proportions, We fail to understand why the authori- 
ties should be so reluctant to admit the existence of plague in Broach. Are 
they afraid of creating a panic among the people? If so, we can only say that 


they are repeating a blunder, which has been attended with disastrous conse- 


quences in the past. There is no use keeping the people in ignorance of the true 
situation, until the plague assumes a virulent form, If the people are warned 
in time, they would take steps to protect themselves against the disease and 
carefully attend to the laws of cleanliness and sanitation. The local Munici- 
pality is at present in a state of complete lethargy as regards plague admi- 
nistration, but it behoves the Collector of Broach to rouse it- to activity before 
it is too late. Steps should be taken to prevent people living in infected 
houses from migrating to localities which are free from plague. Houses 
where plague cases have occurred should be better ventilated and made 
to admit light and air, and the occupants thereof should be persuaded to tem- 
porarily evacuate them. Further, the clothes, bedding, &c., of plague patients 
should be burnt, and the families of poor patients should be adequatel 

compensated for such loss. Sucha measure will effectually remove the disinell- 
nation, which exists at present among the poorer classes to report plague cases 
to the authorities. |Hlsewhere the paper strongly advocates the necessity of 
entrusting the administration of plague to a Committee of the Municipality, 
to be called the Plague Committee, with a nominated councillor as its Chairman. 


The step, it is sure, would lead to effective measures being taken to check 
the disease, ] 


40. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—" With reference 
to your remarks regarding the unparliamentary 
Mr. P, R. Cadell, 1. C.S., language of Mr. Cadell, you do not seem to have noted 
— Sukkar Municipality. the unparliamentary way in which Mr. Cadell disposed 
yderabad Journal (4), , “pa 
2rd Nov. of the work before the meeting. After refusing to 
admit the proposition submitted by Messrs, Mulchand 
and Mangniram anent the appointment of the acting Secretary and the remarks 
of the President, Mr. Cadell is said to have actually passed a resolution himself 
that the papers be recorded....... Was the above resolution passed fairly and 
in accordance with parliamentary procedure? Was there any proposition 
before the meeting to that effect and was it put to vote? So far as my 
information goes no such proposition was put forward, nor did any member 
vote to that effect, unless it be that Mr. Cadell had a license to vote for all the 
members. In case my information is inaccurate, I should be very glad to 
be corrected. As regards your remarks about the Councillors going into a 
‘hot discussion,’ I may tell you that they were quite unprepared for such 
conduct on the part of the President, as you must know that they have always 
had to deal with Presidents, who have always honoured and respected them for 
their independence and straightforwardness. Let us hope that in future 
Mr. Cadeil will have due respect for the Board, and will so conduct himself as to 
win the love of the Councillors and leave behind hima good name like his 
predecessors.’” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘* We have neither space nor time 
to-day to comment on the following information supplied to us in vernacular by 


kind friend:—At a general meeting of the Sukkur Municipality on the 21st 


instant Mr. Pessumal spoke to the following effect :—-‘ Gentlemen, the agitation 
in the papers concerning the last general meeting is not right in my opinion. 
The President had to give his opinion and we ours. Hach thought himself 
right. Ido not think the President had any intention to insult me. It is 
incumbent on me to make this clear. He cannot be blamed atall.’ Mr, Cadell 
replied in the following strain:—‘I am thankful to Mr. Pessumal for his 
exercise of magnanimity, What I said.at the last meeting was not to offend 
Mr. Pessumal. I only gave my opinion, What the papers say about unplea- 
santness between Mr. Pessumal and myself is all wrong. It is done by certain 


men for*their own ends,’ ’’] . 


. $l 
Native States. 


41. “The Times of India in a recent issue drew the attention of the Gov- 
ernment and the public to the existence of bribery 
Alleged corruption pre- and other corrupt practices in the Political Depart- 


vailing in the Political De- ; “4 
seitienad in India, ment of the Government of India. But the evil is of 


Mahrétta (10), 20th Nov. Very long standing and is an open secret. It is, 
however, hardly a justification of its existence to 
say that the evil is of long standing. Everyone who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the methods of the Political Department knows very well that if 
there is any Department in India which is corrupt past all redemption, it is the 
Political Department. The Zimes for once has been outspoken in the strictures 
it has passed on the unsatisfactory working of the Department. All high 
officials therein are Englishmen drawing fat salaries. How these worth 
dignitaries have fallen from the reputed integrity of English officials will 
be a fascinating subject for investigation, All high officials in the 
Department live at the expense of the Native Chiefs over whom 
they aro supposed to exercise a hexlthy influence. Luxurious parks and 
gardens, bungalows and pleasure houses are planned and built by Native 
Chiefs for these worthy politicals, Englishmen will, of course, say that 
it is the Princes themselves who thrust these princely luxuries on the 
unwilling English Political officials. But when the evil has progressed 
so far as to call forth scathing strictures even from an Anglo-Indian journal, 
is it not high time that Government took some steps to stop these practices, 
which are sapping the moral tone of un important branch of the public service ? 
Civilians are prohibited from accepting presents. At least the regulations 
passed by the Government in this behalf are very stringent and leave 
ittle to be desired... Then how is it that Political officers alone are 
allowed to prey upon Natives Princes? ‘The latter are not certainly British 
subjects, and so perhaps it is not regarded as a grave misdemeanour to 
squeeze them to any extent. Does it stand to reason that what is not 
semana in British India may be done with impunity in the territory of 
ative Princes? It is an open secret that most of the Residents and Political 
Agents live at the expense of the Chiefs to whose Courts they are attached, 
and, pocketing all the salaries and allowances they draw from the British 
Government, succeed in amassing vast fortunes which are envied even by the 
highest officers belonging to the Indian Civil Service. It is certainly time that 
the corrupt practices of the Political Department were put a stop to by the 
enactment of new rules and regulations.”’ 


42, .Our Native Chiefs have suffered far more in Lord Curzon’s regime 
than in that of any of his predecessors. Some of them 

Threatened imposition ofa have been deposed, some compelled to resiyn their 
Ohi. a on the Native Chiefships, while others are made to part with a por- 
—Karndtak Patra (55), 20th tion of their territory to the paramount Power under a 
Nov. hg contract. ‘The Chiefs were made to attend the 
elhi Darbar where some of them had to endure 

humiliation. But their miseries do not end here. They will shortly be called 
upon to maintain Imperial Service T'roops in consideration of the protec- 
tion they enjoy from foreign aggression. The suggestion was first made in 
the Supreme Legislative Council by His Highness the Aga Khan, but it is 
believed that the idea originated with the Viceroy himself. Be that as 
it may, Lord Curzon wag at, least not slow to take full advantage of it. 
A secret circular on the subject was, it is said, sent to all the Chiefs, and 
Lord Curzon will on his return hold a Chiefs’ Conference at Calcutta. What 
the result of this Conference will be is, of course, a foregone conclusion, 
viz., that all the Chiefs will be prevailed upon to accept the proposal, and it will 
be proclaimed to the whole world that they have voluntarily agreed to participate 
in the work of Imperial Defence. The British Government has concluded treaties 
with certain Native Chiefs, in virtue of which they are already made either to 
pay a tribute in cash or to bear the burden of a military contingent, ‘There 
are still some Ohiefs who have not been bound by any specific treaty 
obligations in this respect. To bring them under the effective control of the 
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paramount Power, it was represented to such of the Chiefs as maintained in- 
dependent armies that they should improve the efficiency and discipline of their 
troops so that they might, when a suitable opportunity offered itself, be 
utilised for purposes of Imperial Defence. This was the origin of the scheme 
of Imperial Service Troops. Some Chiefs are already maintaining them, but 
others who had till now kept themselves aloof from the scheme will now be 
made to participate in it asa result of the vigorous policy of Lord Curzon. 
It is the fate of the weak to suffer always. 3 


43, “It is loudly complained that His Highness the Gaekwar has un- 
scrupulously reduced the aristrocratic families in his 
Complaints against His State to utter pauperism in order to curtail expendi- 


ag the Gaekwar of ture, but still his greed has not been satisfied 


Friend of India (67), 21st His Highness has, regardless of his princely dignity, 
Nov., Eng. cols. issued an order that all moveable State property (such 
as horses, elephants, dancing girls, musical ‘bands, 
tents, bedding materials, domestic utensils, &c.) excepting his throne, should 
be lent to any man, however low, on hire with a view to make money for 
the State treasury. Whata wise principle of economy! Again, there has 
been in existence an extraordinary practice in the State to sell off by auction 
all worn-out clothes, which bad once adorned the bodies ofthe rulers of 
Baroda,..... Next toit comes another artifice of getting daily food b 
contract. His Highness is of opinion that it is altogether contrary to the 
principles of economy to have a cooking establishment attached to the Laxmi 
‘Vilas palace, because it drains the public treasury | Besides this, the 
practice has been introduced of selling off the fruit presented to His Highness, 
Where is the harm if it wereto be given away to His Highness’ personal attend- 
ants? But His Highness thinks that such things if countenanced would result 
in a loss to his purse For the sake of economy His Highness has unscru- 
pulously ventured to bring the state Jaghirdars to utter destitution. It is 
admitted on all hands that he has greatly reduced, and in many cases altogether 
stopped, the allowances made to them by the Baroda rulers for along time 
past. But His Highness is of opinion that, except Sampatrao, Anandrao, 
‘ Ockajirao, Auchatrao, Vithalrao, Ganpatrao and such other people of high 
‘parentage (|), there is no other person worthy of getting any allowance. It is 
obvious that His Highness is always intent upon enriching his kindred b 
ruining others,”’ [lnits vernacular columns the paper writes a lengthy article 
in which it condemns Sir Sayajirao’s policy of replenishing the State treasury 
by imposing heavy taxes on his subjects and by contiscating jaghirs, inam 
lands, &c. Itobserves that His Highness deals with his subjects in an auto- 
cratic manner and interferes with their social and religious customs in utter 
defiance of public opinion. It adds that the subjects of Baroda have got quite 
disgusted with the Gaekwar’s administration, and that many of them intend 
to migrate to British territory where their rights and interests, they think, would 
be better protected.] | 


44, The Mahi Kantha Gazette addresses the following “Open Letter ’’ to 
“pore apa W. P. peer hi Agent tothe Governor, 

| : i Ttone. athiawdr :—Colonel Keatinge has framed the consti- 
Counel W. P eared tution of the Kathidwar Agency on such well-con- 
re the re-distribution of ceived lines that any change introduced in it without 
certain Prants and Thanas dye consideration is sure to give rise to general dis- 
in baa g rier Gazette (76) satisfaction, ‘The four divisions of the Agency made 
90th Nov. ’ by him and the head-quarters thereof admirably met 
the needs and convenience of the public of Kathigwar. 

When the head-quarters of the Soréth Prant were transferred from Mdnekwida 
to Jetalsar, the people acquiesced in the change, because it did not causa them 
_ any appreciable inconvenience. But the abolition of the Gohelw4d Prant and 
the merging of portions of it into the Jhaéla4v4d, Sordth and Héld4r Prants has 
_ resulted in untold hardship and trouble to them as well as to small Talukdars. 
_ When Gohelwdd was an independent prant, the people there found it very 
convenient to proceed to its head-quarters, Songadh, for business purposes, while 
_ the Prant Officer was also enabled to keep vigilant supervision over his subordi- 


. nates and to give speedy redress to the grievances of the people. All this has 
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been changed now, and the difficulties experienced at present by the people are 
not likely to be removed, unless the old distribution of prants is restored. Further, 
the abolition of a separate ¢hana at Chok and its amalgamation with the thana 
at Datha has also resulted in much inconvenience to the people. Datha is 
34 miles distanct from Chok and the two places being separated by natural 
mountain barriers, the people of Chok and the neighbouring villages are put 
to much hardship in going to Datha on judicial business. The road from 
Chok to Datha is extremely insecure, and cases of dacoity and even murder 
are of frequent occurrence there. Such cases, however, generally remain 
undetected, and if by chance they are reported, the offenders escape scot-free. 
The abolition ot a separate thana at Chok has conferred, as it were, a free 
passport upon dacoits to carry on their nefarious occupation with impunity. 
It has further dealt a blow at trade by encouraging debtors to evade the dues 
of their creditors, who are unwilling to undergo an expensive and troublesome 
journey to Datha for enforcing their claim in a court of law. In British 
territory the officials from the Aval Karkun to the Collector make frequent 
tours in the district, become acquainted with the needs and grievances of 
the people on the spot and speedily redress their wrongs. The case is quite 
different in the Agency. Political Officers no doubt pay visits to the principal 
States, but the Karbharis thereof are too shrewd to let them have any inkling 
of the true condition of affairs. Besides, they spend their time in pleasure and 
enjoyment, while on tour, and do not care to be informed of the people’s griev- 
ances. ‘The latter are, therefore, left entirely at the mercy of ‘(hanadars in 
getting justice, These officers are overwhelmed with a multitude of duties, 
and it is impossible for them to minutely inquire into the cases coming up 
before them and render impartial justice to the parties concerned, ‘Things in 
this respect have been made worse by the amalgamation of Chok and Datha 
thanas. Similar inconvenience is caused by the amalgamation of Chamardi 
and Songadh thanas, It is generally complained that such amalgamation has 
tended to trample justice under foot. It is high time that Government should 
be moved to restore the old constitution of the Agency as outlined by 
Colonel Keatinge. 


45. The shadow of famine is overhanging the entire province of 
Kathiawar, but all the States with the exception 

Alleged extravagance cf of one or two are steeped over head and ears in debt 
vol a Chiefs of and will experience great difficulty in coping with the 
ee Maks. (34), distress. The finances of Bhavnagar State were in a 
25th Nov. flourishing condition in the time of the late Sir 
Takhatsinhji, but have at present become embarrassed 

owing to the extravagance of the present Chief to such an extent that the State 
has been obliged to invite tenders jor a loan of 15 lakhs of rupees. It is deplore 
able that a First Class State like Bhavnagar should be reduced to such sore straits 
as to be obliged to openly borrow money from the pupdlic. ‘The States of Jam- 
nagar, Dhrdingadra, &c., are also in an indebted condition, but the authorities 
of these States take no steps to retrench expenditure. During the recent 
Divali holidays the Thakor of Wadhwan invited the Jam Saheb of Jamnagar 
asa cuest and wasted a fabulous sum of money in entertaining him. It 
behoves the teachers in the Rajkumar College to inculcate upon their pupils 
the necessity of practising economy in the administration of public financys. 
As a matter of fact, the Chiefs as soon as they are installed on the gadv play 
ducks and drakes with the public revenues at the instance of interested advisers, 
The Jam Saheb, for instance, has done nothing to promote the welfare of his 
subjects since his accession to the gadé of Jamnagar, although he has wasted 
thousands, nay, lakhs of rupees in bestowing douceurs upon his favourites and 
in making pleasure trips up and down the country. Some time ayo tue Jam 
Saheb publicly presented his Karbhari and one Merubha with certain valuable 
landed properties. He ought to have known that these properties belouged to 
the State, and that he only held them in trust for his subjects. Govera nent 
shoull direct their attention to such extravagauve on the part of His 
Highness, ss 
con 1706—9 
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46, The Junagadh State occupies the front rank among the Native States 

of K&thidwdr on account of the keen solicitude 

ha nip ie Pm hs oe evinced by His Highness the Nawab for the welfaro of 
Farbars for bocoming ace is subjects. His Highness has lately introduced the 
quainted with the griovances novel practice of holding a darbar every Thursday 


of his subjects. _ for personally receiving petitions and hearing com- 
—" “4 oot A plaints from his subjects, ‘The system will immensely 
(84), 25th Nov. benefit the people of Jundgadh and protect them 


from wanton oppression at the hands of unscrupulous 
officials. We hope other Native Chiefs of Kathiawér will emulate the commend- 
able example set by the Nawab of Jundgadh, [Several othcr papers of the 
week make similar remarks, | 


47. We have been receiving reports for a long time past about the mal- 
administration prevailmg in Pdlitdna State (Kathia- 
ee Senin wir), The Thakor has been keeping bad com- 
ou pl dr saree Netaroed 74, pany. His favourite and trusted associates .are 
a "7: Muhammad Jamadar, Bapubbai Jamadar, Chand Jama- 
dar, Sajitbhai and such other low-class menials, No 
wonder that he should imbibe ignoble ideas in such company and while away 
his time in dissipation. ‘The subjects of the State fail to get justice at 
the Thakoy’s hands and are subjected to extortion as the State finanees are 
embarrassed, It is incumbent upon Government to place the State tempora- 
rily under the management of the Agency, so as to check the maladministra- 
tion prevailing there at present. The statue quo might be restored when the 
State exchequer is once more in a solvent condition, 


48, We have already commented on the administration of Rao Saheb 
+ Umiashankar, Karbhari of Chuda State (KéthiAwar), 
Affairs in Chuda State but we think it necessary to revert to the subject 
a eoreirind a Samichér (74), Once more. The Thakor is, no doubt, a wise and 
SOS ia accel ms generous Chief, but he has grown old and incapacitat- 
ed for work and is entirely under the thumb of his 
Karbhari, The State has incurred a debt of one or two lakbs of rupees, 
but Mr. Umiashankar takes no steps to extinguish it, although there 
is a substantial surplus in the State treasury. Nay, he allows even the 
interest on the loan borrowed from Government to accumulate and _ has 
let the balance of the State exchequer remain idle with a protegé of 
his named Savkar Gosalia Raichand Panji. This is likely to agvravate 
the embarrassment of the State finances, as the interest on the State 
debt remains unpaid and steadily swells the principal. It behoves Captain 
Beale to order the State authorities to withdraw the surplus from the hands of 
the Savkar and utilise the amount in liquidating the Government loan, 
Captain Beale should also investigate the grounds on which the Karbhari has 
thought fit to issue an order expelling from the State a Brahmin, named Uimatlal 
Dayalji, without giving him the benefit of a regular judicial trial. ‘This is not 
the first time that the Karbhari has issued a high-handed order of this kind. He 
has long been in the habit of issuing such orders with a view to get rid of the 
Thakor’s favourites and to strengthen the hands of his own party. Last yeara 
Rajput, named Patha Dansing, was ordered to leave the State on the very day of 
his marriage ceremony. He remained for some time outside the State limits, 
but the order was subsequently cancelled, and he has now returned to Cihuda, 
We have reccvived a heap of letters from correspondents, complaining of the 
injustice and maladministration prevailing in Chuda State, and intend to give 
publicity to their contents in our future issues. 


49. The Thakor of Véla is said to be a mere puppet in the hands of 
ak his three favourites, one of whom is a Muhammadan, 
Mahi Kanth Bh Stato. another a kunbi and the third a barber, Hoe does not 

l zelte (76), , ‘Saar vy 
20th Nov, cup to oppress his subjects in order to propitiate 
his favourites, Asa result of this, well-to-do people 
of Vala have permanently gone to reside in Bhdvnagar State, and ill-feeling 
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has been created between the Thakor and his brother, Ajitrai, who were 
formerly on very friendly terms, ‘The Thékor’s favourites had a grudge against 
the Kumar, who was a thorn in their side, and at their instance the Kumar was 
suddenly removed from the State and sent out of India, ostensibly for educa- 
tional purposes, without the sanction of Government. It is said that the Chief's 
favourites had made an attempt to put an end to the Kumar’s life, but this 
having failed, they adopted the stratagem of getting him removed from the State. 
We earnestly request Government to inquire into the true reason of the 
Kumar being sent out of India at a tender age in spite of there being 
ample facilities for education in the country itself, 


50. <A correspondent writes to the Chikstsak :—It would be difficult to 
aa) describe the present miserable condition of the sub- 
Affeirs in the Kurundvad toot, of the Kurundvad State on account of the 
State (S. M. Oountry). cd ; ins 
Chikiteuk (108), 23rd Nov, Confusion and mismanagement prevailing in tho 
administration. ‘he Chief and the State officials 
secm bent upon sucking thie life-hblood of the subjects of the State by means of 
various harsh and unpopular measures. Recently an order was sent by the 
Mamlatdar of Angol to the village authorities in his jurisdiction to submit a 
return of all trees standing on the banks of rivers, and they were asked to 
report on pain of suspension from service that all these trees belonged to the 
State and not to private persons. The trees after being numbered were put up 
to sale by public auction on behalf of the State. The measure has given rise to 
such strong discontent among the people that it may even lead to a disturbance 
of the public peace. ‘To avert such a p»inful crisis, I would advise the Chief 
to appoint a capable British officer to decide the question of the ownership of 
the tiees in an impartial spirit after calling evidence, if necessary. ‘lhe 
Karbhari of tlhe State, who is powerless to assert himself against tho low 
and selfish parasites of the Ohief, should lay down office and revert to his 
practice at the Bar. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. We publish below a copy of the letter addressed by the Honourable 

Mr. C. H. Setalwad to the Chairman of tle Congress 

Congress activity at Reception Committee:—“I have great pleasure in 
Colombo, re sending you the Telegraphic Transfer for Rs, 1,210 
i Soe Pest “> that Uhave this day recoivel from Colombo which, 
ae with the Rs. 375 that I have already sent you, make 

Rs. 1,585 that I received on account of the subscriptions, raised by 
the Muhammadan and Parsi merchants at Colomba in support of the 
ensuing National Congress and its Industrial Ixhibition. It may interest 
you und the other members olf the Keception Committee to learn the 
circumstances under which the Mubammadan and Parsi merchants in Colombo 
came to raise the said subscriptions. During the last October vacation 
I with my friends, Messrs. It. 8. Majumdar and V. R. Dixit, had gone to 
Ceylon. Our friend, Mr. Nagindss Pranjivandas, was kind enough betore we 
left to give us a letter of introduction to Sheth Karimji Jaflerji, a leading 
merchant at Colombo. And we feel that it was very fortunate that we 
carried that letter, as not only did it enable us to make the acquaintance 
of such a philanthropic and kind-hearted gentleman as Sheth Karimji, but 
also brouzht us through ‘him in contact with a large number of Mubammadan 
and Parsi merchants of commendable public spirit during the four days that we 
passed. at Colombo before starting on our return journey to Bombay, From con- 
vorsations with them we soon realised that, fully occupied though they were with 
their business, they took a keen interest in Indian nese affairs and closely 
followed the various important questions affecting the Indian communities. Some 
of them made earnest inquiries about the progress of the work in connection 
with the ensuing session of the Congress in this city and the Exhibition in 
connection with it. On my suggesting to them to show their sympathy 
with the movement in o practical manner, the idea of raising a subscrip- 
tion in Colombo was warmly and enthusiastically taken up and carried out, 
and within three days a sum of about Res, 2,000 was subscribed.......... 


trict. 


36 


Mr. Muncherji Khan, of the well-known firm of Khan and Co., the oldest 
Bombay firm in Colombo, was kind enough to invite us toa reception at his 
beautiful residence to meet the Bombay merchants in Colomho on the day we 
left for Bombay. It was a unique gathering and we will always carry a 
pleasant recollection of it. There were about 50 gentlemen, mostly 
merchants, collected together under the hospitable roof of Mr. Khan. But 
what is noteworthy is, that with the exception of two, they were all 
Muhammadans or Parsis. I took the opportunity of talking to them about 
the Congress and its programme with which I was very pleased to find they 
were not unfamiliar. I explained to them how the fundamental basis of the 
Congress was loyalty to the British Government and that its aim was to 
atrive by all constitutional means to ameliorate the condition of the people 
of this country under that rule, and how absolutely unwarranted were the 
misrepresentations indulged in by some interested people, who paraded their 
hostility to the Congress movement. I also tried to explain to them that 
the interests of Hindus, Mubammadans and Parsis under the British Govern- 
ment were identical, and that the Congress voiced the grievances of the people 
irrespective of any class or creed, and pointed out how absolutely misinformed 
and mischievous were the vapourings of those persons who tried to mislead the 
public by representing to them that the Congress movement was not for the 
benefit of, or had not benefited, the Muhammadans and Parsis. My remarks 
were received with enthusiastic approval, and I was much gratified to find that 
the intelligent and enterprising Parsis and Muhammadans of Colombo had 
fully grasped the true nature and significance of, and were in genuine sympathy 
with, the Congress movement.” 


52. “The National Social Conference will meet next month under 
circumstances of peculiar interest. Owing to the 
The forthcoming National postpunement of the contemplated trip to Europe 
aes egy | of the Maharaja Gaekwar a lingering doubt as to 
ndian Social Leformer , : | 
(5), 20th Nove whether His Highness will personally open the Con- 
ference has been removed, Itis not unlikely that one 
or two other ruling Chiefs may be asked to participate in the procecdings....... 
It does not require much insight to perceive that the cause of social reform is 
entering on a new stage, Its dark and neglected days are ovet.......... In 
the fresident, the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh, the 
Conference has an exponent whose high character and courage of con- 
victions have placed him in the front ranks of our public workers. His sym- 


pathy for the people is no mere lip sympathy.......... In social reform he has 
been the consistent and unflinching supporter of the most misrepresented of 
reforms, the re-marriage of widows.......... Mr. Bhajekar assures us that 


several Gujarati, Parsi and Deccani ladies will speak at the meeting. 
Mr. Nasrullakhan notwithstanding, we hope Muhammadan womanhood 
will not go utterly unrepresented.......... As regards the subjects to be 
taken up at the Conference we must await the circular of the General 
Secretary which would be shortly issued. ‘The problem of the low castes, 
however, is likely to be givena leading place this year. The protection 
to minor girls at present afforded has been recognised on all hanus to be 
inadequate, and the Conference is expected to pay particular attention to 
the suggested legislation on the subject. The Zimes of India has very 
opportunely pressed for legislation for the better administration of 
religious endowments, and we tiink that the general feeling against the: 
scandalous mismanagement of some of these institutions and in favour of the 
adoption of stringent measures to check it will find warm support at the next 
Conterence.”’ : 


53, A correspondent of the Praja Pokar writes from Katargaum :— The 
Honourable Mr. Parekh, soon after receiving an 

‘ oy Honourable Mr. address from the ,agriculturists of Gujarat at Ilav, 
creki’s visit to Surat Dis- roveeded on foot to Katargaum and personally inspect- 
Proja Pckar (81), 23r4 €4 the condition of the crops in the village. He was 
Nov. there entertained to tea by the villagers and was 
decorated with garlands, He left the village the same 

night for Bombay. 


87 


54. We are in a position to contradict the report circulated by the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed re certain contemplated changes in 
Contradiction of a report the staff of the Cama Hospital, Bombay (vide para- 
about certain alleged contem- graph 26 of Weekly Report No. 47 of 1904). In the 
plated changes in the staff of fi | h : h off ms) 
the Cama Hospital, Bombay. first place, there is no such officer as Civil Surgeon 
Rast Goftér (28), 20th Nov. in Bombay City; secondly, the Lady Physician in 
charge of the Cama Hospital is appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India and enjoys all the rights and privileges of the mem- 
bers of the Indian Medical Service. Her tenure of office is subject to no limit- 
ations except those which are imposed by the general regulations of the service. 
Inquiries made by us in the Surgeon General’s Office also indicate that no 
such changes as those which are protested against by our contemporary are 


in contemplation. 
M, A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 1st December 1904. 
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No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
w = i raf ——— 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... .) Weekly ... .».) John de Mello; East Indian ; 87 a 940 
9 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona .| Daily -| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former] 
Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. é “ie 
3 | East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly oe ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; 9. P.| 1.000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal woe| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... om oe Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 550 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. cael ee oun | Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4Arsi ; 52;) 1,000 
| India and Champion. J.P. 
7 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do, -«+| Monthly vee) John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer soe 899 
8 Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. -| Weekly ... --| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 o6s 400 
9 | K4thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily — oe * (Nivea i Udeshankar, B.A.; Bieta 190 
7 gar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... | Poona ... ...| Weekly,,. | Narsinh Chinté#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 30, 
11 | Oriental Review ... woe( Bombay aoe i aa a ..| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 re one 400 
12 | Phenix ... one eo; Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 oe. 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil]; Poona | Daily... ‘' Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 250 
and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway Times .. .| Bombay... .| Weekly ... .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
15 |Sind Gazette .. eo! Karéchi.. — ...| Bi-weekly | M. DeP. Webb 500 
16 | Sind Times Do. soe] DO... vw -e| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad .| Weekly ... .| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 Deshabhakti | Baroda ... Do. .| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desd4i; Hindu (Nagar| 1,600 
Brahman) ; 43. 
19 Gujarati se Bombay... Do. | Ichharam Surajram Desai; ifindu (surti 4.500 
Bania) ; 51, 
99 | Gujarat Mitr’ | Surat Do. .-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 eee 700 
9] Gujarat Punch ocel ADBMedubad ese} DVO. —— cos --| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 29. ... 625 
99 Hindi Punch | Bombay on a Ss + Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 800 
93 Jdm-e-Jamshed .e ad Ee gate . Daily ... ..| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
24 ¥aiser-i- Hind em ae Vo. eee eee Weekly eae an Fram ji § owasji Mehta ; PArsi > o4 eee 2,900 
25 Kathidwadr News... es Rajkot ese °| Do. see i Jamshedji Frimji ; Parsi : 43... ay ert 400 
96 | Kathidwdr Times de Gee agente - Bi-weekly -e+| Manshankar Jayushankar ; Hindu(Negar Brih- 600 
| mean); 38. . 
97 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ..., Weekly... 04 — Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,000 
man); 37. 
98 | Rast Goftar veo eee| BOMDAY soot DG. coe _— one FAllonji Barjorji DesSi; Pdérsi; 62 ... | 1,650 
99 | Satya Vakta-... w.| Do. eee, Fortnightly os a acai ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
30 «(| Shri Sayaji Vijay vo.| Baroda se 44. Weekly... «| M4nekl4] Amb4rdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
91 | Sury4 Prakash ... one] PUTAS «ces sool Ge = ome eee Vieria), PP ova Day4bhéi; Hindu 200 
AnGcio-MaphraL ene 
Mitra =e .... Bombay ... cool Weekly eee owe Saddahiv Vishvandtl §May&adev; Hindu 500 
82 | Deen Mitr d 7 Siphuan Deteese) 28. ; 
d Shakshu eee eee Poona eee Poe Do. eee Gee &man Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
$3 | Dnydn Brébman) ; 46. 


Circulae 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, tion, 


— 


Ancto-Mara’tHI—contd. | 
34 | Dny&nodaya oe eoe| Bombay... ..| Weekly ,.. -».| Rev. Mr. T. HE. Abbott... ow a 625 
85 ) Dnydn Prakésh ... = «++, Poona ov — + i ae 


86 | Dny4n Prakash ... cs ae Gea ms Weekly ... ...| Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 

: | Bréhman); 37. | 

37 | Fatehsinh Gazette .»+| Baroda ... a re ae eee i: Maneklal Ambérém Doctor; Hindu, 1,000 

(Bania). : 

i 88 | Indu Prakdsh ... -»-| Bombay... int Bea ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 

| goat ap Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande;| | 
if 
/ 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
39 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur ar ee | S&@vlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} 1,400 


(Martha) ; 30. 7 , 
40 | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly — «s-| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé.| 200 
5 wan Bréhman); 33. 
| 41 | Prekshak ... jos ooo| SAtdra..- ooo| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
q Brahmin) ; 32. 

: 42 |Samarth ..., ia --+| Kolhapur e| Do. oo  ...| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 34. 
43 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ...| Bombay... ...| Do. ..  ...| Damodar S4vléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 4,000 


| | 89. 
‘ 44 | Subodh Patrika ... at oe .»; Do. «. «| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
Lk 45 Sudhdrak ... pee sc) POOMA  .., Ee Do. ‘eats ees Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,200 
Pe pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
| 46 | Udyamotkarsha ... .- | Bombay... ...| Monthly...  ...| Ganesh N4ardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 


| | Brdhman) ; 30. 
: ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


L | 47 |ADua  ..  .  ...|Bombay...  ...| Weekly... —...| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 600 

f nese) ; 32. 

hi 48 |O Anglo-Lusitano i ae cme MS eo} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... a 900 
| ANGLO-SINDI. 


a9 | Al-Haq ... sh ...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly .., a gi egg Ae ey Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 

LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 


50 | Prabhat ... ees -»|Hyderabad| Do. on ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oes 600 
(Sind). ee ie 
51 | Sindhi... sia ...| Sukkur (Sind)...| . Do. .»-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 80 ove 800 


AnGio-URpUv. 


52 | Muslim Herald ......] Bombay.  ...| Daily... —...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 

Muhammadan ; 30. 

ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


58 | Baroda Vateal ... .... Buroda .. ..-| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ..| 1,100 


“+> # a 
+ ns ise o --; ~ 
‘ Pe Re Ue oe 


64 | Hind Vijaya i sl i aw me Ee oe ee — Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 500 
nia). 

ENGLISH, MARATHI AND | 

KANARESE. 


55 | Karnétak Patré ... | Dharwér ...| Weekly ... a a Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
yat) 5 do. 

66 | Karnitak Vaibhav | Bijdpur... | Do ... —,..] Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Dehasth} 800 
300 


_. Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
57 | Prakdshak ... oe a a: ee a ae oes ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


58 |OBombsense .,,  ...! Bombay...  ...,| Weekly... _—...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 “ gepa 500 


GUJARA'TI. 
59 | Akhbér-e-lslém ... .».| Bombay... 26 a ey Ismail Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
60 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar _..., Do. « | Dov. «..| Néndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 48 —...| 2,800 
61 | Arya Prakash... “al ci ee ...| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondds Desdi, B.A., L. M. 800 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
62 | Bombay Saméchér a iat Delle os, ae Bgikbosrn Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
Parsi ; 35. | 
68 | Broach Mitr’ .,.  ,,.] Broach ..,  »| Weekly... «| Mahashankar Lallubhai. Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 


; Brahman) ; 34, 
64 | Broach Samfchér.., ve] Dow oes nest, Dov one owe/ Ardeshar Dinsha G&ndhi; Parsi; 45... 500 
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.| Weekly ... 
| Monthly... 
.| Weekly ... 
-| Monthly 

-| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
a 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 


a Bi-weekly 
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Do. 
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.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 
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veel Weekly aoe 


...| Monthly 
| 
ve! Weekly 


a ows 


Weekly oo4 


a 
Weekly 
me en 
Do. ; 
Do. . 
DO ene 
Ve. ees 


.»-/ Kahandas 
| Shrivak Bania) ; 56. 
.| ‘ 


...| K4shidas Bhagv4nd4s; Hindu (K&chia, i.e, 


a vegetable seller); 44. 


.| Nath4l4l Rangildgs Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 


Bania) ; 25. 


.| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 
.| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. 
-»| Kdlidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
.| Bhagu Iatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 


Vania) ; 30. 


--.| Ratanshaw Framji Achd@ria; Parsi; 29 


-+-| Kaikhosru) Maénekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 


Parsi ; 35 


‘| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia, 


Brahman); 45. 


..-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56... 
“ Nasarwiinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pirsi ; 38 


se Gatdilal Mansukhlal; Hindu 


Shravak Bania) ; 36. 


ee Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 
{ 
se Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 


.../ Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 


38. 


| Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 


43, 


.., Savaibhai Raichand; 


Bania) ; 62. 


«+; Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P:; Prsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
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11 
Politios and the Public Administration. 


1. The relations between Russia aud England have become so delicate 

: at present that there is at every step a possibility of war 

Pe. ee ee breaking out between the two sonatelen, England 
of Indian Muhammadans for generally shows coolness of mind in her dealings with 
warding off the peril of a European nations, and it is hoped by many that even 
eee nie "7 i in the case of Russi» matters will eventually be squared 
at RRs on and acrisis averted. But then the points of conflict 
between the two are so many that they resemble so many mines of dynamite, and 
there is no knowing when there may be a conflagration. The most dangerous of 
these mines lies on the Indian frontier. Which of the two contending parties is to 
be victorious will be determined in the passes between Kabul and Kandahar. 
Many Inglishmen, it seems, anticipate such aconflict and make suggestions in 
respect of it. Mr. Corbett is one of such men, and in an article contributed to the 
Review of Reviews he gives his views on the subject. Hethinks that a Russian in- 
vasion of India is almost inevitable, and that it behoves England to be fully prepar- 
ed tofaceit, He thinks that the present Indian army is inadequate to cope with 
the crisis and suggests that Government should, following the example of Japan, 
seek to ‘ create a scientific fanaticism’ inthe minds of Indian Musalmans. He 
further says that it is easy to create such a fanaticism among Indian Moslems and 
to inoculate their minds with hatred of Russia. He says that they must be made 
to feel that they are fighting for their faith when repelling the enemies of England, 
and that they ‘should be reminded of the lands wrested by her from Moslem 
States and of her further designs upon them, such as the occupation of Constanti- 
nople,’ This is a wonderful device indeed. But it would be difficult to say how 
far it is justifiable on moral grounds. Englishmen are as a rule very good 
people no doubt, but there are. some exceptions which bring a stigma on the 
whole class. It is a shame and disgrace that Englishmen should try to take 
advantage of Muhammadan fanaticism, as suggested by Mr. Corbett, for 
purposes of Imperial defence. It is certainly discreditable that the 
Muhammadans should be made to bear the brunt of the Russian invasion, 
and that Englishmen should be to the fore when it is 4 question of enjoying 
the good things of this world, Both Hindus and Muhammadans are, of course, 
bound to fight for our country and our rulers to whom we are bound by ties 
of loyalty. But it is most unbecoming that Englishmen should forget us 
altogether in the matter of giving rights or doing justice. It is well that Indian 
Muhammadans are loyal, otherwise they would have taken deep offence: at 
Mr. Corbett’s suggestion. Had the Sultan of Turkey expressed a similar opinion 
about his fanatic Christian subjects, the Christians would never have tolerated 
it. Even the far-sighted and responsible rulers of India would never think of 
openly making the suggestion made by Mr. Corbett, though they may perhaps 
act upon it in case of necessity. But even supposing that Muhammadans are 
ready to fight fanatically on behalf of Englishmen, will they be able to distinguish 
themselves on the battlefield? When Englishmen have deprived the peop.e of 
India of all arms and kept them in an emasculated condition, how can they be ex- 
pected to display martial courage when ex posed to the fire of the Russian artillery ? 
If Englishmen have so longemployed Muhammadans only as butlers and syces, 
how can they fight valiantly on the battlefield? Will they not rather be blown to 
atoms by the huge and terribly destructive weapons of modern warfare? Was 
this not the case, for instance, in the battle of Omdurman ? Again, Mr. Corbett 
wants the Indian Muhammadans to be reminded of the lands wrested by 
Russia from Moslem States. Well, this is a very good device no doubt, but it 
has only one flaw. An English proverb says that those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones at others. As Englishmen seem to forget this mixim at 
times, they must be put in mind of it, Supposing they try to create a feeling of 
hatred against Russia in the minds of Indian Muhammadans by telling them 
that Russia bas wrested lands from Moslem States, is it not natural to expect 
that they will perforce be reminded of the conquest of Moslem States by 
some other power besides i‘ussia? It is to the interest of Englishmen that 
the thought about the lands of Moslem States being wrested by foreign powers 
should be allowed to slumber and not awakened in the breasts of Muham nadans, 
The thought is now like a dead beast of prey, but if it is brought to life again, 
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there is no knowing whom’ it will devour, . Englishmen themselves are guilty 
of the crime they charge against Russia and may be guilty of it in future 
in spite of their pledged word to the contrary. Will not the Muhammadans, 
therefore, be reminded of this fact because it lies so close at hand? Who 
ruled over Delhi once and who has now seized the city ? Did Russia seize it? 
Who took Suraj-ud-dowla’s kingdom in Bengal, or of Chandasaheb in Madras ? 
Did Russia take them? Whom did Seringapatam belong to and who took 
it? Did Russia doso? Well, this is past history. What do we know about 
the present and prospective attitude of England towards Moslem States ? 
What policy are they pursuing in Beluchistan and Afghanistan? Are the 
floating Darbar of Lord Curzon in the Persian Gulf and the Commercial 
Mission to Persia meaningless? Is there no motive underlying the occur- 
rences in Aden Hinterland, or the appointment of a British Agent at Koweit ? 
Under these circumstances, will not Mr. Corbett’s device recoil upon English- 
men? But Mr. Corbett need not be anxious on that score. In all probability, 
Russia will not invade India, and if she does, the Indians’ liking for Eng- 
lishmen is so strong and they still want the presence of Englishmen so badly 
that they will never allow the country to fall into the hands of Russia. 


9, “Qne week more and Lord ~~ will going back to Madras, 
sats .. and the pukka Viceroy will occupy the musnad at 

ous 12 chaciating ‘Yieeres Calcutta. The acting Governor General was a stop- 
of India, - gap; he was not expected either to initiate or to alter, 
Indian Spectator (6), 3rd hut to continue what his predecessor had begun......... 
Dec. Yet the period was not one in which the Viceroy could 
sit with folded hands. ‘When he said at Srinagar that he was glad to get away 
from his hard work at Simla, he could not have exaggerated the efforts that he 
had to make to fill Lord Curzon’s place with credit. ‘hroughout the brief period 
during which he held the reins of Government the Foreign Department, 
over which he personally presided, was very busy......... The most arduous part 
of the work of the Tibet Mission was accomplished when Lord Ampthill was 
at the head of affairs ........ In addition to the military operations, there was 
the diplomatic side of the dealings with the Tibetans to be attended to. Later 
on the commercial mission to Persia had to be arranged for, and still later 
the political mission to Kabul. ‘The satisfactory settlement of the details of 
these undertakings must have entailed much labour, especially for one who 
had suddenly been called upon to discharge the duties for a short period........ ; 
The Boundary Commissions must also nave been occupying the Viceroy’s 
attention, though perhaps not in an equal degree. None of the larger inquiries 
opened by Lord Curzon were dealt with by his locum tenens. The recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation and the Police Commissions are still under consi- 
deration, and the separation of executive from judicial functions having engaged. 
the attention of the Viceroy on leave, the question could not be decided or tam per- 
ed with by the acting Governor General, The Resolutions or jPress communiqués 
from time to time issued, however, showed that there was always something or 
other on the anvil of Government and the break in the strenuous administra- 
tion of the permanent Viceroy could not have been felt in consequence of 
any slackening of interest, or of Government resting on its oars. The depart~ 
mental overhauling continued, with the result that a Sanitary Adviser to 
the Government of India was appointed. The Viceroy did not personally 
concern himself with the Irrigation Conference, yet the Public Works Member 
could not, and did not, ignore it. The Press will remember Lord Ampthill’s © 
administration for the experiment of a Press room initiated by him. Cotton 
manufacturers will remember the recent Resolution recommending to local 
Governments the appointment of agents to select and distribute sound seed, 
and the agriculturists may benefit by the new Agricultural Board......... Lord 
Lamington, with his happy knack for paying timely and generous compli- 
ments, expressed at St. Andrew’s dinner in Bombay his admiration of the excellent 


_and able manner in which the acting Viceroy had discharged his duty. He espe- 


cially admired the grit shown by Lord Ampthillin carrying on the work 
initiated by Lord Curzon......... Lord Ampthill belongs to the same school of 
statesmen as Lord Curzon. Heis an Imperialist, trained under Mr, Chamber- 
lain; he believes in paternal government for the East, wishes to get first-hand 
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knowledge about the masses and their condition and needs, and has a dislike 
for the talk and tactics of Parliamentary Government, at least in India. He 
was responsible for a ‘reactionary’ measure in Madras in connection with 
the City Municipality, and while being kind and sympathetic, has not courted 
popularity. That which he enjoys he has earned by his sincere application 
to work andthe merits of his rule. As he has acted for Lord Curzon, the 
question must naturally suggest itself whether he may not one day be his 
successor. We will wish him that honour on the eve of his descent from the 
Viceregal elevation.” 


3. <A contributor “ Ashak”’ writes as follows in the Gujardti in the course 

How can India bring about Of an article entitled ‘“‘ Decline and fall of India: 
her rise ? Lord, have mercy upon these blind Indians!” :— 
Gujarati (19), 27th Nov. = Tnserutable are the manifestations of the Divine will. 
It is a law of nature that the condition of ail things created in this world 
should alternate between rise and fall, ebb and flow, happiness and misery. 
The Almighty has ordained that there should be nothing like lasting happiness 
or lasting misery on this earth, because otherwise men would lose all faith in 
His power and remain for ever ina state of inaction or helpless despondence. 
Providence has also brought about the rise of small and insignificant nations, 
so that more powerful nations might soften their pride and be disciplined into 
humility. India! thou knowest that God is just. How can thy fall, then, be 
accounted for? Obviously some special causes must be at work to reduce thee to 
thy present plight. Are these causes comprised in that mysterious word 
“destiny”? O India! do not strive to catch at a straw in self-defence. 
Rather endeavour to probe thy faults and unearth the mystery of the 
rise of European nations. Tbe Europeans are not a race of gods: 
they are ordinary mortals like yourselves. England, for the matter of that, 
is not larger than an average province of India, nor do the English sur- 
pass the Indians in population. Is not England subject to the influence of 
destiny ? Yes, but the planet which controls ker fate is that of union, 
which thy children are lacking in. No wonder that a handful of people 
who are united and actin concert should subjugate the teeming millions of 
India, torn as they are by factions and internal dissensions, History amply 
reveals the extent to which disunion has prevailed in India in the past. 
Brother is known to have massacred brother, the son has sprung at the throat of 
his father, and the people, divided into a thousand creeds, have considered them- 
selves contaminated by the mere touch of one another. Nor have things improved 
in this respect now. The Indians not only lack union, but also patriotism and the 
desire tosacrifice their own interests for the cause of theircountry. They have 
imitated the vices of Englishmen, but not their virtues. How can the rise of 
such a people be possible? I often reflect what would happen to India it the 
English were relieved of the cares of administration even for asingle day. Is there 
any doubt that if that contingency were to come to pass, confusion, chaos and 
internecine feuds would prevail everywhere? Are the ‘English, then, sent by 
Providence to India to keep the peace amongst her people who are thirsting for 
one another’s blood. The words “Our King,” “Our Britain,’ uttered times 
out of number with a depth of feeling and enthusiasm even by ordinary 
Englishmen, are ever ringing in my ears. Why is it one never hears the words 
‘Our India” from the mouth of the sons of thesoil? Indigenous rule in 
India has no doubt been swept away, but the couniry, though governed 
by foreigners, has not become extinct. Where, then, may be the harm if the 
Indians say “Uur India,” “Our country,” “Our people’? Who or what 
prevents them from uttering these words? Not surely the Government. 
Diversity of religion, say some. Down, then, with religion! What religion 
is more sublime than that of patriotism ? India! bewail not thy downfall nor — 
the drain of thy wealth. Thy glory shines eternal and every particle of thy 
land is capable of being converted into gold. My Indian brethren! think not 
that you have fallen, and put aside discord, strife, injustice, religious bias and 
racial differences which have brought misery upon you in the past. Come 
forward boldly and be united under the shelter of the peaceful British Govern- 
ment. If the river of wealth is flowing out of the country, dam it with the 
wall of arts and industries, Gird up your loins for achieving the welfare of 
your country and take my benedictions over your efforts, ) 


con 1813—4 
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4, “iy William Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton have started for 
Sic William Weddecbara'e India. Sir William, before leaving England, is 
uedion think Gavan 6 reported to have expressed certain views which he 
fixed number of Europeans in Will perhaps recommend to the Indian public as 
the public service in India. | worthy of being persistently fought for, and incor- 
Indian Spectator (6), 8rd porated in, the Congress programme. ‘The full report 
noe of his speech is not yet before us. According to the 
summary wired, Sir William would have the number of appointments to be held 
by Europeans fixed, and the rest thrown open to the sons of the soil. If we 
are not mistaken, it was Lord George Hamilton who once expressed himself in 
favour of a similar suggestion. He, however, seoms to have been of the 
Opinion at the same time that Europeans do not asa matter of fact hold ap- 
pointments very much in excess of what ought to be reserved for them. If a 
rider of this kind be added to Sir William Wedderburn’s proposal, nothing 
would be gained by the agitation. It is only when the number of appointments 
reserved for Kuropeans is small enough to admit of a larger introduction of the 
native clement in the higher ranks of the public service that the proposed 
limitation will serve the object which Sir William has in view. The mere 
fixity of the number, apart from its magnitude, is useless unless it be that 
the Government. will constantly increase the proportion of European employés. 
This is not probable, after the Resolution of Lord Curzon’s Government point- 
ing out that the proportion of Europeans in the public service has becn steadily 
decreasing, and that it is the policy of Government to diminish it still further. 
The value of Sir William’s proposal must lie in its details. How many and 
which are the appointments that may be reserved for Europeans in each depart- 
ment? <A discussion of this question will be very useful, for although the 
proposal may not be accepted, the result of the discussion will afford a definite 
basis for future criticism when the Government fails to carry out its declared 
policy. No one in the Congress ranks is better entitled to reduce his proposal 
to a definite shape than Sir William himself. He has been an administrator, 
and he must know better than most Congressmen what duties may be entrusted 
to native hands and what must be reserved for Europeans.......... While the 
Government may be willing to reserve certain specified appointments for 
Europeans, it is doubtful whether it will undertake that none others shall be 
given to them in any circumstances, ‘lhe Bengal Government has recently 
assed certain rules reserving a Certain number of appointments for Kurasians 
in the Secretariat. ‘lhe Bombay Government recently advertised for Kuropean 
candidates for certain appointments in the Political Department.......... As 
the appointments concerned are not very high, they may not be in Sir William 
Wedderburn’s list, and yet the Government would maintain that the public 
interest requires that they should be held by a special class of persons. As the 
Government does not exist for seekers of appointments, there will be consider. 
able delicacy in pressing the matter too far, when the Government takes its 
stand on alleged public interest.,.......... Another precaution to be taken would 
be to give no room to the Government for saying that the Government’s own 
policy is more conducive to native interests than the proposal submitted to it. 
Kivery one knows how clever Lord Curzon is, and how, in his Resolution on the 
Land Revenue policy, he made out that Mr. Dutt’s demand for an assessment 
bearing a fixed proportion to the gross produce would really pees harder upon 
the rayats than the assessment fixed according to the Government’s own 
principles, As the Government is in possession of all the facts and its opinions 
as to the exigencies of each department must necessarily carry great weight, it 
mivht be possible so to present facts as to make it appear that the Government 
really gives more than its critics ask. Hence in framing the proposals the 
assistance of retired public servants like Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Henry 
Cotton would be absolutely essential.” 


6. “Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas is an excellont man of business, but it is 


to be feared he has not yet grasped the economics of 

Co-operative — Credit Indian agriculture. Belonging as he does to a family 

——o in dada. _,, Of hereditary Divansina Native State, we should have 
asser-teHind (24), 27th , ae 

Nov., Eng, cols, expected from him something more practical by way of 

suggestions for the relief of indebtedness among our 


pauperised agriculturists than a mere replica of the pompous Government Reso- 
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lution on Co-operative Credit Societies. What is good forthe Continental farmer 
is also good for the Indian peasant is a dangerous doctrine. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Lalubhai has saturated himself with the official literature which Mr. Nichol- 
son’s Committee has provided for the public in the two volumes of its Blue-Book 
on Co-operative Societies. They make good reading. They are informing. 
But are they of any use to the Indian agriculturists? No,.......... The Oon- 
tinental system of Co-operative Credit Societies will never do for India. The 
Continental peasant is altogether different from the Indian rayat. There 
are no two points in which they resemble each other, Hence we are 
no blind lovers of the Continental system when applied to India. ‘The 
simple Indian rayat wants no elaborate system to help him to obtain the 
necessary money to pay off his debt, carry on his agricultural operations 
and bring an equilibriuin between his annual income and expenditure, if not 
lay by something fora rainy day. His wants are few, and he needs some 
simple machinery whereby they may he supplied. Of what practical use, then, 
forcing on him a nostrum for which he will never havo a liking and which, 
besides, must fail in satisfactorily meeting his main need? Does Mr. Lalubhai 
hope that the new-fangled societies which the Govornment with lip-sympathy 
have attempted to establish by means of leyislation will ever relieve the rayates’ 
indebtedness? JIas anybody ever heard of avricultural indebtedness having 
been effectually relieved by legislation ?......... To us it seems a eruel mockery, 
these societies brought into existence by legislation. ‘The peasant wants bread 
and you provide him with a legislative atone! Co-operation there may be, But 
where is credit? Credit pre-supposes a substantial saving! Where is that 
saving? Absolutely nowhere. Is it possible that where there is no saving there 
can ever be created credit? And if there be no credit, is it not a mockery to 
talk of co-operation? It isa fine ringing word, which sounds very plausible to the 
ear, but has nothing like a practical basis for it. Say what you will, try what 
you can for the next dozen years, we are convinced that these precious societies 
will be huge failures, There is no inherent vitality in them; sothey must linger 
and die....... Had not Lord Cromer ever heard or read of the Continental system 
of Co-operative Credit Societies ?.......... And does it not staxd to reason that if 
he had been econvinved of their utility he would have established such 
societies in Egypt? Why did he refrain from dcing so? And why after his 
rich experience of the Indian rayat and the Kgyptian fellah did he prefer, in 
co-operation with Sir Edwin Palmer, who had fifteen years’ experience of 
Indian finance and economies and is now chairman of the Mgyptian National 
Bank, to establish an agricultural bank as a tentative measure? He fully 
realised that no number of Credit Societies would give the requisite funds 
required by thousands of peasants steeped in debt; that their salvation 
lies only in banks where they might borrow on well-defined terms and 
conditions, and at an casy rate of interest. Does Mr. Lulubhai ever jiope 
to relieve the indebtedness of not thousands but millions in a few years 
by means of these unsubstantial statutory organisations, sally wanting the 
requisite, viz., ample funds? Will he tell us if, like the Egyptian Agricultural 
Bank, the Co-operative Societies which may be started all over India will, in 
the n¥xt five years, be anle to lend over 2 millions sterling to 80,000 rayats as 
that bank did between 1898 and 1902? We shall pin our faith to these 
academic societies when the Government reports in 1910 that they have done 
better than the Egyptian bank........ Is Mr, Lalubhai aware that there is a 
hidden political object in keeping the Indian rayat in his present condition ?” 


6, “The Resolution of the Government of India, published last week, on 

| the improvement of cotton cultivation in the 
Government of India Resolu- country is no doubt the logical sequence of the 
tion wher ag of long staple vigorous agitation of the British Cotton-Growing 
oC Kate reiedlind (24), 27th Noy., Association established some months since by the 
Sue ls ' Lancashire mill-owners, We have nothing but 
praise for their indefatigable energy in this matter, 

stimulated, of course, by the spirit of what is called enlightened self-interest. 
The increasing consumption of the raw material all over the world has made it 
clear to Lancashire, which is the stronghold and centre of the cotton industry, 


that the annual supply must be equal, if not more than the annual 
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demand........... The Joss incurred by Lancashire last year owing to tho defi- 
cient supply of the raw material was considerable. It might be endured for 
a year or two, but it would be absurd to expect that the premier industry of 
Great Britain could permanently afford to lose. Hence the establishment 
of the British Cotton-Growing Association with a large capital to scour the 
world, notably British possessions in Asia and Africa, in pursuit of extended 
cotton cultivation suitable for the industry of Lancashire.......... India’s 
capacity to extend cotton cultivation is great, and the Indian rayat, if 
well supported and encouraged, cannot only ameliorate his present impo- 
verished condition, but greatly help lLancashire.......... The Association 
have been able to bring their own powerful influence to bear on the 
Government of India through the Sectetary of State, and the genesis of 
the Resolution of the Indian Government may be easily traced, therefore, to 
their strenuous efforts. It is, indeed, a matter of congratulation that the Indian 
Government has betaken itself so earnestly and promptly to this matter, 
though we cannot shut our eyesto the fact that but for this agitation of 
Lancashire and its enlightened selfishness that authority -might have still 
slumbered over it, for, goodness knows, how many years more. In agricultural 
matters the Indian Government has been rightly reproached for insouciance, 
bordering absolutely on systematic neglect, so that we are thankful that 
Lancashire has awakened it from its slumber and stimulated it to do some- 
thing practical with regard to the improvement of the quality of indi- 
genous cotton. or years past the complaint is growing Joud and 
strong that the quality of the raw staple is deteriorating. While the cotton 
mills are increasing in number, and while there is a great deal of tall talk 
to diminish the imports of Lancashire grey and other goods, absolutely 
nothing has been done to improve the quality of cotton....... ov ae 
mill-owners, notably of Bombay, seem to have been perfectly impotent to 
take any action in the matter. Beyond indulging in tall talk on this subject 
at their annual meeting they have done nothing—absolutely nothing—to 
improve tke quality of the indigenous cotton...,....... ‘lo us their inaction and 
perfect want of enterprise are most disappointing.......... At the best they have 
whined and groaned and raised their hands to Heaven to send down Hercules 
to their assistance, But no Hercules has appeared for them. It is because 
Lancashire is now a grievous sufferer that the Indian Hercules has come on the 
scene. Andsuch has been its powerful appeal that help is coming at last 
The Resolution of Government is no doubt well thought-out and well-conceived. 
We have nothing but praise for it. We owethis practical Resolution to the 
talents and efforts of Mr. Mollison........... ‘here is every promise of success in 
the proposed experiments, for they are neither costly nor troublesome.......... 
Co-operation is essential, and if the State and the mill-owners and ginning 
proprietors assist each other, we have not the slightest doubt that a good 
beginning might be made, which in half a dozen years would have its beneficent 
effect not only on the cotton trade of the country but on the condition of the 
cotton-growing peasantry.” 


7. Sic William Wedderburn has sent a message to Congressman this 
year about the desirability of changing the methods 
Sir William Wedderburn’s of the Congress agitation, just as Mr, Hume had sent 
Tg Pa leaders of tho one last year. Unlike Mr. Hume, Sir William is 
ndian National Congress. ves : er ; : 
Kesari (123), 29th Nov, Coming out to Bombay with Sir Henry Cotton in 
order to hold a personal consultation with the leaders - 
of the movement on the subject of his message, which has been published in 
India. We hope the promoters of the Congress will not let go the opportunity 
of having a frank and general discussion of the subject by setting apart one day 
specially tor the purpose in the Congress programme. A list of seventeen subjects 
fit tor discussion by the Congress has been published by the Bombay Reception 
Commtiee, but some of these may well be omitted and some merged in others. 
If this plan be adopted, the business of. the Congress can be materially 
curtailed and a day tound for holding a discussion of the kind suggested 
above. It is not the number of speeches delivered at the Congress that 
give strength or importance to the resolutions of that body, but the 
informal intercourse and interchange of confidence between delegates of 
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different provinces. It is such intercourse that should be really encouraged, but 
recently there is no time for it as the programme occupies full six 
hours every day and the delegates return to their respective places. 
without being brought into friendly contact with one another. We hope 
this matter will be kept in view this year and the programme modi- 
fied accordingly. Sir ‘William Wedderburn’s message, to which we alluded’ 
above, is well worth the consideration of those who seem to be displeased with 
the persons who suggest a change in the directions of the activity of the Congress. 
The chief aim of the Congress is to enlighten the British public on Indian matters 
and to induce them to check the high-handed doings of the Covenanted Euro- 
pean servants of the Crown in India. It is necessary for the attainment of 
this object that some of our Congressmen should carry on a persistent agitation 
in England for a number of years. But asa matter of fact we do nothing 
beyond meeting together once a year and passing a number of stereotyped 
resolutions. ‘The agitation should no doubt be continued in dilferent ways 
and by every one according to his ahility, eg., by means of pulic 
meetings, newspaper criticism, and so forth. But particularly the agita- 
tion in [ngland should be carried on more vigorously than in the past, 
and Sir W. Wedderburn exhorts our people not to miss the golden oppor- 
tunity of laying our grievances before the British public. This requires a 
number of patient and self-sacrificing workers, who will take up the work which 
Mr, Dadabhai is doing single-handed at present. It is hopeless to expect a 
single worker to attain success. fle must be helped by others and if we do not act 
upon the advice of Messrs. Hume, Dadabhai and Sir W. Wedderburn, we shall 
be ourselves to blame for the non-success of our political agitation. 


8. The Bombay correspondent of the Gujurdti Punch writes :—“ You 
may possibly be surprised that the unbecoming 


a” T'tmes of India andthe attempts of the leading Anglo-Indian paper in this 
Abe : ss , a ie ; 
Gujardti Punch (21), 27th country to betray a contemporary on the ground of 
Nov., Eng. cols. its alleged seditious and inflammatory articles have 


till now failed to produce any effect. When the 
attack was led some weeks back by your contemporary calling upon the 
Government of Bombay to be alive to the danger of the dl articles, it was 
commonly believed—nay, expected—by all that the Governinent would respond 
to the call and hastily launch another State prosecution, which indecd would 
have exposed its weakness and betrayed unconscious admission of the truth of 
the rash observations of the writer inthe Ad. But happily better counsels 
have prevailed. Only the other day [ happened to meet an influential friend 
who assured me that so far as he could see the Government of Lord Lamington 
would not repeat the blunder committed during Lord Sandhurst’s regime.” 


9. “The letter of the Bombay Government to the Government of India 
Letter of the local Govern. “@@emé the agricultural position in the Presidency is 
ment to the Government of @ proof of the watchfulness the authorities have main- 
India re the agricultural posi- tained in the various parts of the province and of the 
tion in the F'residency. timely measures which, according to their lights, they 
aa cei (23), 3rd have taken to grapple with the situation. Whether 
Rsng dans stirs the official estimate is or is not optiinistic is a different 
question, which might be left to be dealt with by spokesmen of the 
agricultural population. From the information at our command and the 
letters we have already published in these columns on the subject, it would 
appear that the official view does not altogether coincide with that of the 
public. Our object, however, to-day is not to point to this divergence ot view, 
but to ask that the Bombay Government will kindly sve that the assurances, 
which they have given to the supreme authority, about the adoption of remedial 
measures ure fulfilled, and that their own intentions in regard to them are not 
misunderstood or deliberately frustrated by unsympathetic subordinate officials, 
Complaints about famine administration in the past have arisen less from 
the orders of Government than from the illiberal way in which the district 
officials interpreted them and the dishonest methods of unscrupulous under- 
lings.” 
cox 1813——0 
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10. We regret to say that the local Government in their letter to the 
re oe ee Government of India have made a_ deliberate 
Pe char, (62), endeavour to belittle the magnitude of the distress 
revailing in the Bombay Presidency. It is to be 
feared that such an attitude on the part of the local authorities will only tend to 
aggravate the hardships of the famine-stricken people. The distress is certainly 
not confined to the Kaira District, the central portion of Ahmedabad District, 
and the Olpdd Taluka of Surat, as sought to be made out in the letter to the 
Government of India. Intelligence received from ail parts of Gujarat irresistibly 
points to the conclusion that the condition of the crops almost everywhere in the 
province is quite discouraging. Government seem to have applied a preposterous 
standard in gauging the distress, inasmuch as even the Broach District, where 
the crop out-turn is notoriously meagre, has been excluded from the category of 
affected areas. The agriculturists of Gujardt have been rendered utterly destitute 
on account of a series of calamitous years, but it is to be deplored that Govern- 
ment have ignored this fact in representing the agricultural position of the 
Presidency to the Government of India. Since the letter was written the 
agricultural outlook has grown worse, and wo, therefore, hope that 
Government, instead of adhering to their narrow-minded policy, will see 
their way to giving timely relief to the distressed people. Government have 
taken a right step in calling for estimates of probable expenditure on famine 
relief from the Commissioners of Divisions, but we are afraid that unless the 
Commissioners are given the opportunity to observe the actual condition of their 
Divisions by opening test works their estimates will be far from satisfactory. We 
welcome the allotment of Rs. 1,85,000 for takavi advances to the rayats, but we 
think that the amount 1s not commensurate to the extent of the prevailing 
distress: moreover, fakavi advances alone will not suffice to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the rayats. In view of the great scarcity of grass, Government should 
permit the use of jungles and other fallow tracts of land free of charge to the 
agriculturists for grazing purposes. We are thankful to Government for the 
appointment of an extra Assistant Collector in Kaira District for coping with 
the work of suspension and remission of land revenue, and we hope that similar 
appointments will soon be made in the other districts of Gujarat. 


11, Mr. Morison, Collector of Surat, is at present touring in Olpéd Taluka 
and making searching inquiries about the acricul- 
Mr, Morison’s tour in tural situation. He visits even small villages and 
Olpad Téluka. assiduously collects information about the state of 
Praju LFokar (81), 30th t] b ° r ‘ ° 
Nov. 1e crops by conversation with the agriculturists 
themselves as well as by _ personal observation. 
Having heard complaints from the grocers of Pardi and other towns against the 
way in which rations are exacted from them by Government officers, he promptly 
issued orders to all officers of the district to discontinue the practice. te also 
took dcwn the evidence of some officials in regard to the complaint about the 
prevalence of the system of forced labour in the matter of cutting wood, 
To judge from the sympathetic and zealous spirit in which Mr. Morison is 
making inquiries, there is every reason to be confident that he will recommend 
to Government the adoption of a liberal policy in making suspensions and 
remissions of revenue and advancing takavi loans to the rayats. 


12. ‘Under the title of ‘Shet, Shetki and Shetkari,’ which means ‘ All 
about agriculture, a cheap fortnightly newspaper has 

Request to Government to yecently been started by Mr. G. L. Sahasrabudhe. 
Pasian sacauity anal So far five half-monthly numbers of the paper have 
ae been issued, and judging from these, we may say that if 
Mahrdtta (10), 27th Nov. the journal fulfils the promise given till now, it is 
bound to be a success. It is well known that there 

is not a single vernacular newspaper solely devoted to agriculture, though 
there is no other subject which can rival it in importance,............ e 
do not know whether the newspaper under review has secured the help 
and patronage of Government. But it is precisely the kind of paper 
which Government should take under their wing and support not only 


with money but with authorised articles and contributions, unless, of course, 
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they think of starting an independent organ of their own for the purpose. 
But there are generally not good chances of any official newspaper thriving, and 
the next best thing that Government can do is evidently to subsidise news- 


papers conducted by private gentlemen with monetary and literary contribu- 
tions.” 


13. It is much to be regretted that the ioud complaints raised by the 


entire public of Kathidwar against the Customs duties 
Castoms duties at Viram- at Viramg4m Junction have produced no effect 
sa Pierson 9 whatsoever upon the British authorities. The conti- 
dthidwadr Times (26), : : , ; 
3Uth Nov. nuance of the duties has resulted in a serious decline 
of the trade and industries of the province. ‘To cite 
only one instance, the duties have struck a blow at the export of silver work 
from Cutch State. Cutch isa comparatively poor State, and it is unfair that 
the people thereof should suffer on account of a dispute between the British 
Government and Native Chiefs. We do not think there is any hope of a 
satisfactory settlement of the question being arrived at unless the subject 
is seriously taken in hand hy the Indian National Congress. We appeal to the 
Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh to lead the agitation on the subject in the 
Congress. 


14, “ We are in receipt of a letter from a correspondent who justly 
PE ES TE complains of the inequitable ban hurled against z) 
Patents 2 holetsilen 40 whole class for the misconduct of a few individuals 
Brahmin students attending belonging thereto. A number of Brahmin students 
oo Bee Assistauts’ Class who received ing ae stipends and were bound to 
cee Age: so F serve the Military Department as Hospital Assistants 
icon” (49), 29th Nov. after the completion of their course ‘a training at 
the local Medical School, absconded and roused the 
wrath of the authorities not only against themselves, but against the whole 
class of Brahmins. We certainly have no sympathy with these defaulters and 
would even like to see them prosecuted, if that could be done, but we feel bound 
to protest against the ban and anathema hurled against the whole class of 
unoffending Brahmins, who are no lonzer to be admitted, it is said, as 
stipendiary students in the Hospital Assistants’ Class at Poona. In these 
days of keen competition for employment such a discouraging piece of news 
will be received with dismay in many quarters. We request Government to 
intercede in the matter and prevent what otherwise would be felt asa gross 
piece of injustice.” 


15. One Sitaram Gopalshet Mankame, of Khalapur, writes to the Kesari:— 
Khalapur is a peta town in tie Karjat Taluka of the 

Alleged shooting incident Koliba District and is the head-quarters of a Mahal- 
at Khaldpur, taluka Karjat ari and also contains a Police Station. ‘I'o the 
Kenny (123), 20th Nor. West of the town there is a large lake, which shelters 
: some water-fow! and attracts white sportsmen from 

Khandala, Lonavli and other places, who call themselves sahebs. Instances of 
natives coming within the range of their guns and sustaining injuries in 
consequence have occurred in the past. ‘his morning (26th November) a two- 
horse tonga arrived here. It was a hack conveyance and bore the number 36, 
The tongawalla’s name is Abdul Madar. He said he did not kuow the name of 
the saheb who was shooting some fowl in the lake. My daughter and 
daughter-in-law were filling water at the lake and my little grandchild had 
accompanied them. Pellets from the saheb’s gun hit all the three, The 
clothes worn by the girls were riddled and the pellets just grazed their skin, 
Of the two elder girls one was hit by three pellets on her feet and the other by 
one. The little girl received three pellets on her arm. My house was close by. 
As soon as I heard of the incident I went to the saheb and showed him the 
injuries sustained by the little girl and added that the elder girls, too, were injured. 
He told me not to makea row over the affair and promised to send me ten rupees 
after his return. I reported the matter to the authorities and asked the saheb 
bis name. On this he ran into great excitement and said “ Do sahebs 
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ever tell their names? I shall write to the Collector that you detained me,’ 
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Saying this, he went away in the tonga. The Police came to my house and 
drew up a panchnama. AsI did not get the saheb’s name, I could not file a 
complaint. 


16. “The appeal of Krishnaji Gaekwad, Police Patel of Bahuli village, 
against the conviction and sentence of four months’ 
Case of the Police Patel of imprisonment passed on him by Mr. Sheppard for 
Bahuli village ga of by cheating a native orderly of Lieutenants ‘Chew and 
igure Teaked (23), 9th Gout, has resulted in the acquittal of the accused. 
Nov., Eng. cols, The punishment of four months’ rigorous imprisonment 
inflicted upon a Police Patel for asking and receiving 
from the native servant of a saheb the baksheesh of Rs, 2-6, instead of the Rs. 2 
that he was promised, was, in all conscienve, too severe, and we are not sorry that 
the decision of the lower Court has been reversed. ‘I'he incident in itself was, 
however, such as could not help causing regret to those who wish to see the 
country purged of certain abuses and evil customs, which forbid a high standard 
of morality among its public servants, A Police Patel having the audacity to 
ask for baksheesh from two Kuropean officers for doing what was simply his 
duty indicated the existence of an evil, which could neither conduce to efficiency 
nor to integrity in the discharge of public duties; and Lieutenants Thew and 
Gout would have done a public service, if they had tried to apply a corrective here, 
by whatsoever means they. found suitable, instead of prosecuting the man for 
asking and receiving something more than they had good-naturedly promised. 
The conviction has been set aside on the probability of the orderly having 
misappropriated the six annas and invented the story to cheat the oflicers.” 
(The paper, in its vernacular columns, after making similar remarks indignantly 
asks why the officers have not been formally brought to trial for causing hurt 
to a native boy. It hopes that His Excellency Lord Curzon on his return to 
India will carefully inquire into the case. |} 


17. The Police Patel of Bahuli, yore was convicted of accepting a bribe 
: from two stupid Kuropean officers, has been acquitted 
teas Punch (115), 39th on the ground that the money in question peri w 
have been misappropriated by their orderly. Who 
knows that the charge brought against the Patel by the soldiers was not itself 
a bogus one? The sentence of imprisonment passed upon the Mahars has, 
however, been confirmed on appeal. ‘There is no one to protect the poor in this 
world. The main point that still remains unsettled, however, in connection 
with the incident is whether any steps have been taken by Government against 
the Europeans who fired their guns loaded with small shot in the vicinity of a 
village, Have the souls of the Huropeans been absorbed in the souls of the 
European officials ? ‘The goddess of British justice is blind and sometimes its 
cuides also become blind. What can the poor Mahars do before this blind 
goddess ? God knows what the people may have to suffer for the sake of British 
prestige ! 


18. “A set of Siberian restrictions are contemplated for the Bomba 
: theatres. ‘Lhe last Government Gazette contains the 
Draft rules published by graft rules framed by the Commissioner of Police, and 
the Commissioner of Police, ps : Poe ace ; Piet 
Bombay, re licenses for for the edification of civilized India we detail a few 
theatres. of them below. Any persons having objections or 
Daily Telegraph (2), 28th suggestions to offer regarding them are asked to 
aot Bhs Dan! (&3),  gommunicate with the Comunissioner On or belore the 
24th. January next, ‘There is only one objection to 
launch, and that is that the draft rules are inconsistent with the liberal and 
lofty policy of the Bombay administration. ‘To start with, the owner, tenant or 
occupier of a Bombay theatre is required to arm himself with two licenses, one 
to be called a ‘ theatre license,’ the other a ‘ performance license’. ‘The ‘ theatre 
license’ is intended for the owner, and the clauses relating to it, so far as they 
go, are not quite paralysing. But mark the terms of the ‘ performance license’, 
Every person applying for a performance license shall in the first instance 
satisfy the Commissioner of Police as to his good character,’..,....... Then 
comes a startler: ‘No person whio has obtained a performance license shall 
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during any performance permit on the stage (a) any profanity or impropriety 
of language; (0) any indecency of dress, dance or gesture; (c) any offensive 
personation or representation of persons living or dead. No person during any 
performance shall permit smoking either on the stage or in the auditorium, nor 
shall he keep or supply or furnish to be consumed therein any liquor, country 
liquor or intoxicating drug.’......... The idea may seem flippant, but there is 
much to regret in the absence of any provision for an Archbishop’s presence 
during any and every performance. We shudder to think what might happen 
should these rules come into force and be applied to amateur theatricals in India.” 
(The Punch Dand, on the other hand, expresses complete approval of the rules, 
which, it says, are conducive to the interests of the public and in no way likely 
to press hard upon managers of theatres. | 


19. The Commissioner of Police, Bombay, has recently promulgated 

; some draft rules regarding theatres in Bombay. 

wa tee Vasbiav (189), Some of these rules, except those that relate to a 

tation or public safety, are absurd and uncalled-for. 

Why should managers of dramatic companies, for instance, be required to 

obtain a license for their performances? Where is again the wisdom of requir- 

ing them to satisfy the Commissioner of Police as to their good character, unless 

the Police authorities are anxious to put down dramatic performances 

altogether? We are in short sceptical of the practical utility of the rules and 

are inclined to think that the end aimed at in framing them will not alter all 

be attained. .We would, therefore, advise the managers of all local dramatic 

companies to unite and make a joint representation to the Commissioner of 
Police for a suitable modification of the proposed rules, 


20. “It is said that the Postal authorities are contemplating the 
Died siiiiaiiacd tie amon of the quarter-anna inland post-cards issued 
lition by the Postal Depart- by them, The reason assigned for this step is that 
ment of the quarter-anna a8 a large variety of unstamped post-cards are in the 
post-cards. market, and can be used for correspondence after 
Praja Vandhu (27), 27th fixing quarter-anna postage stamps on them, it is not 
esha ea cetera necessary to issue cards bearing the quarter-anna 
mark as at present. Weare, of course, well aware that unstamped post-cards, 
which are slightly bigger in sizé than those issued by the Postal Department, 
are gradually increasing in popularity with the public, but their use is necessa- 
rily limited to large cities and a few important towns only where people do 
not grudge the extra cost of these cards. It is, however, not an easy matter to 
secure such cards in villages, but even if it were so, the extra cost is a factor 
not to be neglected so far as the poor villagers are concerned. Ifence if is 
absolutely necessary that the Postal authorities should give up the idea of stop- 
ping the issue of post-cards bearing the quarter-anna post mark.”’ 


21. ‘*The Commissioner’s camp at Christmas will be at Mirpur Khas 
eae where preparations for his reception must be proceed- 
ae egg anti ing apace. From the Mukhtyarkur down to the lowest 
Prt Chronicle (8), official underling—all will have a busy time of 
it. The roads will be in process of repair, stacks of 
wood and grass must gradually be piled up, camping ground put in order and 
several other requisites kept ready beforehand. All this will open the door for 
high-handedness and corruption on the part of petty olliciuls. Lhe poor 
zamindars will have to bear the brunt of rasai. Notwithstanding Government 
Resolutions on the subject which are well-intentioned and very clear, the 
practice has not hitherto much abated, the reason being that so:ne of the very 
officials whose business it is1o carry out tie rules honour them more in the breach 
than in the observance. It is, therefore, our earnest appeal to such ollivials 
to scrupulously follow the instructions issued by Government in the matter.” 


22. ‘We have to record a very regrettable incident that happened in the 
local Joint Judge’s Court on Saturday last. A Persian 

Alleged remarks by sgherbet-seller by name Kurbanali and his servant 
Me. oper soit | tak «were being tried before the Joint Sessions Judge, 
criminatcase. Mr. Roper, on a charge of murder by poisoning. ‘The 


Phenix (12), 30th Nov. ‘trial began on Wednesday last and had not terminated 
on Saturday. Towards the end of the sitting on 
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Saturday while the Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Keamari dispensary was 
being examined, some expressions were addressed from the Bench to the pleader 
for the accused, which caused great sensation. The pleader received the 
onslaught with wonderful coolness and imperturbable silence. Soon after 
the Court rose, and the pleaders who were in Court seemed to be sur- 
charged with excitement and indignation—indignation specially at the quiet 
way in which the attack was pocketed by the victim without a word of retort, 
although it was afterwards realized that this conduct was more judicious, 
Before the trial was about to be resumed on Monday last, the defence pleader 
presented an application to the Judge notifying his withdrawal from the case 
and his intention to apply to the Sadar Court for the transfer of the case to some 
other Court and praying in the meanwhile fora stay of proceedings. The 
Judge after hearing the Crown prosecutor, who did not oppose the application, 
stayed proceedings, and the application to the Sadar Court was filed the same 
day. Weanxiously await the result of the application to the Sadar Court 
and reserve comments till then.”’ 


23. The decision of the Commissioner in Sind in withdrawing the 
one ame , second class Magisterial powers of Mr, Kazi, Head 
Ma wistarial p swers vested in Munshi, Dadu Taluka, has not come a day too soon 
Mr. Kazi, Head Munshi, Mr. Kazi had made himself notorious by his strange 
Dadu Taluka (Sind). decision in acase in which he sentenced a Hindu 
—_—a Chronicle (8) accused to ten days’ rigorous imprisonment and 
sania remarked in his judgment that he would have 
considerably lessened the sentence if the accused had been a Muhammadan. 
Such partiality in one of the officers of a taluka is surely reprobatory and highly 
prejudicial to the administration of justice in the province. We were, 
therefore, not a little pleased to find that Mr. Rieu, the Collector of Lirkhdna, 
to whom the case went up for review, quashed the sentence and thereby 
once mure re-instated justice on its high pedestal, and we are now glad to have 
to record the wise step taken in the matter by the Commissioner—a step which 
cannot fail to Lave the effect of inspiring confidence into the minds of the 
people.” 


24. “The position of Karachi isin many respects analogous to that of 

: Bombay, and a comprehensive survey of the present 

Local needs of Karéchi. and future needs of tne city similar to the one under- 
Phenie (12), 26th Nov. taken in Bombay would, therefore, be greatly benefi- 
cial, Karachi is a town long drawn out from east to 

west as Bombay is from north to south. ‘The only means of communication 
between the residential and the business and harbour quarters available to the 
classes who cannot afford tv own a private gharry or hire a public conveyance is 
a miserable single line tramway with so many crossing places that one can walk 
faster than trave! by it. As for passengers by sea, they have to waste a lot of 
precious time in a not very pleasant row to the landing, where they are faced 
with a most miserable anddreary drive of about five miles to the hotel. 
To the new-comer this concluding boat sail and joyless drive from the 
harbour is a most disheartening and dispiriting experience. It does not want 
much consideration to perceive that the two great desiderata of Karachi are 
a pier for the direct émbarkation and disembarkation of passengers by sea and 
cheap and rapid means of communication between the different parts of this 
straggling town. Kardchi is very fond of bragging about its position as the third 
port of India, but really its want of internal conveniences would be disgraceful 
toamuch meaner town....... Writing on the subject of local wants, we are put 
in mind of the scheme for extending the tramway trom the Sadar Bazaar to the 
Cantonment Station, which has proved abortive. When this proposal was first 
mooted nearly a decade ago, fears were expressed that the dual control over it, 
entailed by the line traversing both Municipal and Cantonment limits, would 
lead to trouble. ‘The expected has happened. ‘lhe Municipality desiied that 
if they exercised the right vested in them~of acquiring the tramway, they 
should have the right of compounding for the payment of royalty due to 
the Cantonment Committee by paying down a lump sum equal to thirty 
years’ royalty. The Cantonment Committee replied that at present they did 
not see their way to accepting the proposal, ‘The Municipality, therefore, with- 
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drew their sanction to the construction of the line through their limits; hence 
the non possumus....... Lately the tramway Company has shown a commend- 
able desire to promote, in some degree at least, the public convenience by the 
extension referred to above. It is a great pity that it does not receive encour. 
agement from the local authorities in this matter.”’ 


25. A correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle:—* The absence 
of accommodation in the law Courts of this province 
Alleged want of accom- for respectable witnesses summoned to give evidence in 
agony apes ™ law suits isa circumstance which calls for urgent 
Kardchi Chronicle (8), PUblic protest. The public fails to see why the 
2ith Nov. Witnesses, who are as important factors in the 
administration of justice as the Judges, Barristers 
and others, should as a class be ignored, while the rest are in every way well 
cared for,......... The annoyance and worry to which witnesses in gencral are 
subjected cannot but reflect unfavourably on the administration of justice 
in this country, and if is no wonder that people should beso reluctant to 
give evidence in Courts, In the districts, especially in the touring season, the 
witnesses have to move from camp to camp and to hang about the Court 
premises from early morning to eleven o’clock at night. This is a state of 
affairs which requires a thorough overhauling, and [ appeal to Mr. Beaman, 
the Judicial Commissioner in Sind, whois known as a right-minded man, to 
remove the inconveniences experienced by witnesses.” 


26. “The zamindars of the Shahd4dpur ‘Taluka have again raised 
their voices to bring their pitiable condition to the 
A grievance of the zamin- attention of the officers concerned. They complain 
dars of Shahdadpur Taluka = that they suffer owing to the insufficiency of water 
Al-Hag (49), 19th Nov,, . , 
Keng. cols. in the Koor Shah wah, the consequence being that the 
crops fail to yield what is anticipated, and losses are 
entailed not by them only but by the harris as well. These sufferings are made 
keener by the imposition of the Nowbati rules, which should not be enforced in 
such distressing circumstances. ‘They beg that Government will see their way 
to having a branch cut off from the Begdri Canal, and having it joined to the 
Koor Shéh wah, thus making up for the present deficiency. As long as this 
is not done, the Nowbati rules should not be enforced. At 16/2 mile on the 
Koor Shah wah there isa mori onthe Sujiwal and Shé4hdadpur Road. If, 
however, a mori with needles had been erected, then only a sufficiency of 
water would have been available. ‘The cause of the present deficiency is that at 
the source of the wah there is an abundance of water, whereas in the middle and 
end tliere is very little. If needles are put, there is a chance of an even 
distribution of water all round.”’ 


27. ‘We have from time to time brought to the notice of the authorities 
the sufferings of the zamindars, but now we are com- 
Grievances of haris in pelled to draw attention to the sufferings of the haris 


 . (49), 19th Nov described to us in a letter written and signed by 
Eng. ale. * some haris in our presence.......... The contents of 


the letter are embodied below:—We poor haris are 
victimised in every possible way. We take land from the zamindars on batai and 
engage in cultivation. Scarcely have we put our hand to this when the Kamoras 
want men for rasai and other work. Where do they go for them but to the 
zamindar who is informed that so many men are required to perform certain 
duties gratuitously, in fact like bondsmen ? This is commuovicated to us poor 
haris, who in consideration of future losses, which we know too well, dare not 
refuse to comply and are compelled nolens volens to go for 15 to 20 days at 
a time in begar, the consequence being that our lands suffer in the mean- 
while........... This degar work nyans the making of roads, bringing grass 
and taking care of horses, and other minor services which we are called upon 
to perform, leaving us scarcely an interval in which to attend to our own miser- 


able affairs. Wetrust Government, who have the welfare of the lowest among 


their subjects at heart, will see that this constant harassment of a hard-working 
class like us haris is removed,”’ 
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28. ‘The Police of Hyderabad are manifestly inadequate for the work 

| devolving on them. The town has of late been fast 

Alleged inadequacy of the growing in population and expanding in habitable 

Police at Eyderabad (Sind). grea hut the Police force remains what it ve a decade 

al (4), 9g0 The beats allotted to the constables are too 

soi Nor. conan large and hence thefts are so rife. Of course, the 

| policemen, too, are not up to the mark as regards 

energy and vigilance. Corruption is also rife among them, This accounts 

for gambling being carried on so extensively and almost openly in the city. 

The present Police Superintendent is said to be very solicitous for the good 

name of his Department. He should not only infuse life and activity and 

inspire 2 wholesome fear in his men, but induce Government to increase their 
number,”’ 


Legislation. 


299. “The Gujarat Talukdars' Act Amendment Bill, which will be 
_ Introduced into the Bombay Legislative Council | 
ian a tg ee pam at its next sitting, is similar in spirit to the 
“Mahrdtta (10), 27th Noy. Bombay Court of Wards Bill, which is now being 
considered by the Select Committee. The present 
Bill, besides widening the scope of the original Act of 1588 by including under 
the term ‘'Talukdars,’ ‘ descendants. of the original proprietors of villages,’ 
provides new facilities for an effective operation of the Act. Thus it is 
proposed to enact that Government can take up under their management 
estates even when all the co-sharers therein do not consent to the arrangement, 
and that attachments granted by Courts for money decrees against Talukdars 
should not have the effect of incumbrances or alienations, . In the latter case, 
the Talukdars will be absolutely unable to raise any legal debts on their estates. 
Is it not very suggestive that even when the interests of minors are to be 
protected, or the scions of ancient aristocratic families are to be kept from 
ruinous extravagance, the aid of law should have to be invoked ? ” 


Latlways. 


30. The authorities of the G. I. P, Railway are being praised on all sides 
for providing new and comfortable carriages for the 
Railways vs. Canals in local train service and ‘or increasing the speed of 
see 2 j . their trains between Poona and Bombay. The Gov- 
ndu Prakash (38), 30th : . 
Nov. ernment, too, are universally belauded for having in- 
troduced railways in India. It is said that the 
country has been immensely benefited by railways! Stores of grain can, it is 
alleged, be carried with ease from one end of the country to the other in times 
of famine. But then who isto provide the people with the wherewithal to 
purchase the grain so carried? ‘The country’s trade again is said to have 
advanced considerably owing to the facilities provided by railways for the 
carriage of grain from inland places to sea-coast towns for purposes of export to 
other countries. Alas! Very tew people understand how our country’s prosperity 
is being terribly undermined by the rapid expansion of railways. ‘The policy of 
Government in encouraging the construction of railways has been from the first a 
mistaken one, and the poor rayats of the country have thereby suffered pecuniary 
loss amounting to crores of rupees, The minimum limit of railway expansion 
in India, according toa Government official, was reached in 1873, but even since 
then Government have shown an inordinate desire to extend the railway mileage 
of the country. In 1873 the said mileage stood at 5,694 miles, In 1901 it had 
multipled nearly fivefold. The famine Commission of 1878 explicitly laid down 
that the extension of irrigation should be allotted the first place in the programme 
of the measures for famine prevention in Inaia. But the Government com- 
letely set this recommendation at naught. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of canals fora purely agricultural country like India. But, then, the 
country is hardly governed in the interests of the people. English merchants 
require more railways in the country for extending their markets, and Govern-’ 
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ment are providing these for their benefit. There is no one either in India or 
in England to veto this policy, and new railways are being constructed year 
after year to suit the interests of British merchants. The Famine Commissions 
of 1897 and 1900, too, expressed themselves against any further construction of 
railways in India. But Government have countenanced from the outset an 
opposite policy and have even guaranteed a fixed rate of interest to certain 
Railway Companies, who on the strength of such a guarantee have unhesita- 
tingly poured any amount of capital in the enterprise. The capital 
outlay on Indian railways amounts to 350 millions sterling and Government 
have, on the whole, suffered a loss of 50 millions sterling on account of the 
guaranteed interest on so much capital. When an outcry was raised against 
this ruinous guarantee system, Government temporarily took the work of 
railway construction into their cwn hands, but as the experiment was not a 
success, they had to revert once more to the guarantee system, because no private 
Company would care to invest its capital in railways without a guarantee. 
Mr. Robertson, in his report on Railways, put two alternatives before Govern- 
ment in this respect, viz., that Government should either consent to give a 
guarantee of interest to private Railway Companies or undertake the work of 
railway construction themselves, But why should we have more railways at 
all? Why should not irrigation be extended, instead? Government had 
spent only 25 millions sterling on irrigation up to the year 1902, while 
their outlay cn railways amounted to nine times the amount. The importance 
of canals to a poverty-stricken country like Imdia, which is solely dependenton 
agriculture, has been emphasised by the Commissions and Government officers, 
The Irrigation Commission, too, has made excellent recommendations in this 
behalf, but who is to give effect to them? ‘The construction of canals has never 
entailed any pecuniary loss upon Government like railways, nay, it has 
brought some profit to them from the outset, Railways are only indirectly 
useful in preventing famiues, while canals directly multiply the produce of 
land. But the policy of Government in these matters will not be changed 
unless our rulers begin to care more for our welfare. ; 


Municipalities. 


31. His Excellency Lord Curzon is expected to land in Bombay on 9th 
December, and the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Proposed address of wel- will present His Lordship with an address of welcome 
come to His Excellency Lord ny the occasion. It is perhaps within the recyllection 
Curzon by the Bombay : 
Municipal Corporation. of our readers that the proposal evoked an animated 
Kesari (123), 29th Nov. debate in the Corporation and was carried by a very 
narrow majority. ‘lhe draft of the proposed address 
was recently approved by the Corporation and is, in our opinion, a colourless 
document. We fail to see how the presentation and acceptance of such insipid 
addresses is caleulated to advance the interests of the country in any way. 
But there are some shameless and selfish persons who try to appraise the merits 
of a Viceroy by the number of addresses presented to him or by the number of 
statues erected in his honour, and hence we are compelled to expose the true 
character thereof. 


32. ‘The debate on the Technical Institute has not ended as yet in the 
Corporation, and we might, theretore, take this oppor- 

Debate re the Technical tunity to ask the City Fathers of Bombay not to be 
Institute in the Bombay ¢arried away by idle sentiment and be betrayed into a 
bag ran, ag be He wt 39th false position. ‘lhe proposition before them is a per- 
Nov., Eng. cols. fectly harmless one, having for ‘its object the future 
welfare of the Institute aud of the students attending 

it. Unfortunately the personal element has been needlessly introduced 
into the discussion of the subject, and, as Mr. Sassoon J. David and 
Mr. Baptista observed at the meeting of the Corporation day before yesterday, 
it is a matter for surprise that so much opposition should have been 
offered to a harmless, constitutional and perfectly justifiable proposal. What 
is there to be lost by an open and fair enqairy?.......... No personal 
attack is intended against any one. What is wanted is to ascertain how 
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far the management and teaching of the Institute could be improved to 
meet the growing requirements of the city and the country generally. Nobody 
has a right to make it a personal question and to burke enquiry on that 
account, We wish that those who took part in this debate had done 
so ina fair and dispassionate spirit like Mr. Sassoon J. David, rather than 
in the spirit of advocates holding briefs for or against certain individuals 
involved in tie controversy. It is a mistake to suppose that the public will 
look upon the acceptance of Mr. Dwarkadas’ proposition as a censure either 
upon the Secretary, the Committee or the staff of the College. It need not 
prejudice any one of them. And we hope that the Councillors will yet be 
wisely guided and look upon the motion in the light in which Mr. David and 
Mr, Bapista have done. It is theirduty to sce that the Institute becomes a 
really model institution not only in this Presidency but in this country, and 
for securing this end an enquiry is, we still maintain, absolutely essential.” 


33. District Officers, unlike their brethren in the Political Departments 
generally show laudable promptitude in attending to 
Mr. Hudson, Collector of the needs and grievances of the public as ventilated by 
ys nm the Umreth the Native Press, Some time ago we had made strong 
Waki Kathe Gacitle (76), complaints about the mismanagement prevailing in the 
27th Nov. Umreth Municipality, and we are glad to learn that 
Mr. Hudson, Collector of Kaira, has already taken 
action in the matter and roused the Municipality to a sense of its duty in 
regard to thosanitation of the town. Mr. Hudson deserves the highest praise for . 
his solicitude for the public welfare, and the steps he has already taken are calcul- 
ated to reassure the minds of the people of Umreth. We hope that in addition to 
the reforms he has already taken in hand, he will take steps to curtail the extrava- 
gant expenditure of the Municipality and to improve the water-supply of the 
town. He should also endeavour to check the evils of gambling and fabrication 
of documents which are much rampant in Umreth. 


34. “There are two ways of looking atthe finale of the Pesumale 
Cadell incident—the captious or hyper-critical, and 

Mr. Cadelland the Sukkur the conciliatory. We prefer and think it right 
wh rer Journal (4 to regard it in the spirit of ‘ Allis well that ends well.’ 
8th Nov. me Tn oe Saturday’s issue we reported how Mr. Pesumal 
at the last general meocting of the Municipality 

expressed his conviction that Mr. Cadell had not meant to insult him when he 
ejaculated ‘nonsense’ in reference to certain remarks of his at the previous 
meeting. Mr, Pesumal also said that though it was not discreet on the part of 
the President to have tried to overrule the decision of 21 members, yet. he 
(the President) had to give his opinion, &c. &c. Hereupon Mr, Cadell expressed 
regret at what had transpired at the former meeting and said he did not at all 
intend to offend Mr. Pesumal and further that there was no unpleasantness 
between them. This exchange of amenities is a satisfactory termination 
of the disagreeable affair, though it would have been much _ better if 
Mr. Cadell had spoken first and thereby saved Mr. Pesumal from the some- 
what ludicrous situation of, so to speak, accepting an apology—as we take 
Mr, Cadell’s words to be in effect—before it was offered. ‘lhe matter may 
have been pre-arranged and an apology tendered in private, but all the same the 
order should not have been reversed when the thing came to be enacted before 
the public...,...... However that may be, this quality of being amenable to 
criticism is more or less characteristic of Knglishmen and Knoglish officials, 
and we Indians have much to learn from them in this regard.” 


Native States. 


35. “It is gratifying to be assured by Lord Ampthill that the adminis- 
tration of Kashmir has improved in many respects 
Lord Ampthill’s tour in since His Highness succeeded to the yudi twenty 


bmir, "ial : 
Gujurdti (19) years ago, Administrations, the personne: of the 
goth sll eth Me ekde Political Department, the attitude of British Resi- 


| dents and Imperial politics and projects undergo a 
variety of changes, and no one can an without a sense of agreeable surprise 
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the flattering estimate which Lord Ampthill has formed of the career of the 
present Maharaja who had found himself constrained to resign his ancestral 
throne some years ago. ‘I trust,’ said the Viceroy, ‘that Your Highuess 
will live tosce the complete execution of this noble enterpise and the benefits 
which it will confer on your people, so that Your Highness’ name may be handed 
down for generations to come as the ruler who has done more than any other 
to benefit Kashmir.’ If Mr. Bradlaugh had been living to-day, this testimonial 
ap by no less a personage than a Viceroy to the Maharaja, whose cause he 

ad nobly espoused in Parliament with matchless courage, wauld have afforded 
him the liveliest satisfaction. It is, indeed, a pleasure to know that Kashmir 
has been making steady progress in various branches of the administration...... 
But there is one notable defect in the administration of Kashmir, and that is the 
large number of European officers in many important posts. It is difficult to 
see why capable Indians cannot be trained for holding them......... Japan 
did nct waste her national resources in the way Native States are doing.......... 
We can understand the action of the British Government in providing for 
European experts in India and not adopting the example of Japan in a 
generous spirit, But it is inexcusable that Native States, too, should tollow suit 
and import foreign agency for all purposes without adopting the right mea- 
sures for the training of their own subjects in the higher arts and sciences.” [In its 
vernacular columns the Gujardfi says :—lIt is to be hoped that there is no hidden 
political object in Lord Ampthill’s lavish encomiums upon the ruler of Kashmir, 
he province has a most salubrious climat«, and is rightly called the “ paradise of 
India”. It is natural that british administrators should desire to get possession 
of it, but the Mutiny, whicn followed in the wake of Lord Dalhousie’s annexa- 
tion policy, should make them pause before avcomplishing their designs upon 
Kabele.| 


36. The Kesari gives a brief summary of Lord Ampthill’s speech at 
Shrinagar, and observes:—A number of surmises and 
conjectures were made in the public press, when it 
was originally announced that Lord Curzon would visit Kashmir after his 
return to India, as to the object of his visit, and these are not at all laid at 
rest by the sweet and charming speech of Lord Ampthill. A numberof European 
institutions, such as a Volunteer Corps and a Lodge of I’ree Masonry, have already 
found their way in Shrinagar, and the contemplated construction of an electric 
railway and other works conducted by electric power will have the way fora 
freer introduction of the Enropean element in the capital of the State. The 
allusion to the beauty of Kashmir scenery and to the salubrity of the climate of 
Kashmir suggests that European officers and even troops will make a temporary 
sojourn there in the hot weather. All these things indicate that the supreme Gov- 
ernment is paying increased attention to Kashmir and have thereby engendered a 
suspicion in the public mind. Under these circumstances Lord Ampthill’s 
explanation that he paid a visit to the State simply because he happened to be 
an old friend of the Maharaja cannot allay that suspicion. 


Kesari (128), 29th Nov. 


37. Ourcontemporary the Indian Mirror learns that Lord Curzon will, 
shortly after his return to India, hold a Chiefs’ Con- 
Proposed Chiefs’ Oonfer- ference at Calcutta, but is apparently ignorant of 


ence at Calcutta. the object of the step. It may be that Lord Curzon 
Dnydn Prakésh (20), 28th Wishes to take the Native Chiefs into his confidence 
‘oo renin (2 in these troublous times, but if that be so, why 


should there be any secrecy about the affair? Are 

British subjects not worthy of confidence? Do they not form as it were 
a connecting link between the Britis Government and the Native Chiefs ? 
Their sympathies and leanings lie natually towards Native feudatories with 
whom they claim kinship of race and nationality ; on the other hand, they are 
bound by special ties of gratitude towards the British Government, which has 
enabled them to enjoy the blessings of modern civilisation and they strongly desire 
the permanence of british rule. An attitude of secrecy towards such a loyal 
pulation is scarcely commendable. Ifthe object of convening the Conference 
a {o ask further assistance from Native Chiefs for Imperial Defence we 
must say that the Government expects more from the Chiefs than they can 
afford to give. It bas already taxed their resources beyond their capacity in 
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the matter of the Imperial Service’ Troops and to drive the nail still further | 
would spell ruin to their finances, though the Chiefs will yield to the demands " 
of Government under pressure, Ifthe Government is anxious to augment 
its military strength, why does it not favourably consider the demand 
of the Congress to allow natives to form Volunteer Corps? Confidence 
begets confidence, and if Lord Curzon, with his usual shrewdness and correct 
insight, were to take up the subject in an earnest spirit, he would be killing 
two birds with one stone. He will not only avert financial ruin from many an 
impecunious Native State, but also furnish an opportunity to the people of 
India to prove their loyalty to their sovereign and thgir country in a practical 
manner, 


38. ‘His Highness the Aga Khan made much of the demoralised 

ae _. Gondition of the armies of the Native States and 
aay States and Imperial yyged that as one of the grounds for their disband- 
Mahratta (10), 27th Noy. ment, lle expressed the opinion that ‘these armies 
are perfectly useless for all purposes except those of 

empty show.’ The description is no doubt pretty correct when we compare the 
condition of the armies of Native States with that of British troops. But then 
we demur to the conclusion the Aga Kban has drawn from that fact 
alone. And our reason is this. When once it is understood and admitted that 
the purpose of these troops does not extend beyond securing the peace of the 
Native States that maintain them, the only question that could be legitimately 
raised would be whether, even so badly equipped and badly trained as they are, 
they will or will not be able to cope with any military contingency that may arise 
in the States? And this question must be answered in the affirmative. By their 
i very treaties with the Native States the British Government may besaid to have 
| entirely taken upon themselves the work of Imperial defenee.......... There 
4 would be some point in the Aga Khan’s remarks if any Native State had failed 
if to safeguard its internal peace because of the bad equipment or bad training 
of its own troops.......... The next point to be remembered in this connection 


stagnation of the armies of the Native States, HKven apart from the Machiave- 
lian devices which the British Government have used to paralyse the mar- 
tial spirit of the people in this country, they have jealously enforced the 
limits within which Native States have to maintain troops. A limit of 
this character cannot favour activities likely to keep any military power efficient. 

By their treaties Government require Native States to maintain only ‘such a 
number of troops as is required for the maintenance of the reasonable dignity 

of the Chief, the enforcement of the internal order and the requirements of the 
special engagements entered into with the paramount Power.’ It is easy 

to see that the standard of reasonable dignity for an Indian Chief may vary 
with the foot of the Political Agent, and it may often happen that the Political 
Agent and the Native Chief may materially differ as to what constitutes the 
reasonable dignity of ‘the latter. The words quoted above show that hardly 
any impetus now remains for an Indian Chief to maintain even a small body 

of efficient troops. ‘The purpose of the preservation of peace within the 
State puts a limitation on the number of troops that he need maintain, 
while British jealousy and suspicion do not allow him to rise above a modest 
level of warlike instincts. But thatis not all. The British Government has 
imposed further limitations even about details. NoState is allowed to enlist — 
in its army any resident of foreign territory. Recruitment to the armies ° 
of Native States is confined to their own subjects. The States cannot 
communicate with one another or compare notes in military matters. 
They are not to equip or use for military purposes or even repair forts 

or fortifications within their territory. They are not to manufacture arms and 
ammunition or to traffic in them. [hey cannot call in expert advice for 
military improvements. And lastly, the armies of Native States have no 
chance of distinguishing themselves in activ6é military service. Within India 

yy they have, of course, no chance of active service. But if they are to be judged | 
a by the Imperial standard, it is only fair that they should now and then 
ith have a chance of fighting the battles of the Empire outside India against the 
best European troops, All these restrictions and limitations have brought 
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about their natural result in stagnating the capacities of the armies of 
Native States, whose progress depends upon the paramount Power reciprocating 
sentiments of trust and confidence with them and allowing them a free hand in 
the maintenance and organisatian of their troops. The proposal to convert 
these troops, which number about 92,000 and form nearly two-thirds of 
the Native troops in the Indian Army, into Imperial Service troops has a 
great drawback, in that it has the aspect of a dishonest job in which the obligations 
of expense and service areall on the side of the Native States and the honour 
of command and profit wholly on the side of the paramount Power. When the 
British Indian Empire was transferred to the Crown, the position of Native 
Chiefs was enunciated as that of ‘Civil Councillors and Military Generals of 
the Empire!’ Is it too much to urge that a Native State should have at least 
that much liberty of action in regard to its troops as a ‘ Military General ’ 
would claim in peace and war ?” 


39. “In replying to one of the addresses presented to him at Calcutta 
o _ His Highness Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar is reported to 
Position of the Native have remarked that in the life of a Native Raja there 
Chiefs of India, : ie 
Mahrdtta (10), 27th Nov, re occasions when he feels that it would be far 
better for hin to be a private individual than a 
Prince. This painful declaration, wrung from the core of the heart, could not 
have come in the present days from a Prince less sensitive and spirited than the 
present patriotic Maharaja of Baroda, for we know that there are scores of 
Indian Princes, whose sense of self-respect and patriotism has become deadened 
by constant contact with the file of the much-dreaded Political Agent and the 
Viceroy’s Foreign Office. Indian Princes have no doubt the advantage, as 
Sir Sayajirao pointed out, of being, if they choose, more useful to the public than 
private individuals. But who does not know that they have to suffer, by way of 
a penalty for their position, insults and injuries which private individuals would 
at least have the satisfaction of openly resenting? As it is, the mental agonies 
of some of our Princes may not improperly be compared to the refined tortures, 
which the Governors of the Bastile inflicted upon exalted prisoners there in 
the 17th century and which have been so well depicted by Dumas in some 
of his novels. It is dreadful work done in secret of which the tormentors 
will not, of course, speak and their victims will not be allowed to speak. What 
& gain it would have been, if some contrivance was available for taking photo- 
phs of the mental condition of the hundreds of Princes and Chiefs, who had 
been collected by Lord Curzon at the Delhi Darbar as so many exhibits in the 
Imperial show and who had to bend their knees before him in the presence of 
the thousands specially invited to witness the humiliating scene !” 


40. ‘We are glad to notice from the Manchester Guardian that 
Mr, Romesh C. Dutt is actively engaged in the work 
Mr, Datt’s administration of fiscal reform at Baroda. One of the very earliest 
of nd Hind (24), 27th changes made by him in this direction is in the 
Nova Ene. a matter of inland import and export duties. All 
vexatious duties on imports, bringing next to nothing 
to the treasury, have been swept away. The harassing system of examination 
of goods at zakas has been done away with. Duties, both import and export, 
have been allowed to be maintained on a few articles, which yield the fattest 
grist to the Gaikwar’s mill. ‘l'his is, of course, in consonance with the re- 
cognised fiscal system of free-trade countrics. It was Mr. Gladstone who first 
courageously adopted the system in his early career as Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer. Mr, Dutt, in matters of finance, is nothing if not a Gladstonian, and 
we are glad his new office in Baroda has given him the opportunity to carry 
into execution a well-considered fiscal policy which might with advantage be 
adopted in British India. That the ex-President of the Indian National Congress 
should raise the minimum of taxable income and thereby remove a serious 
hardship upon the poor goes without saying. He would have belied his re- 
putation for consistency and financial equity had he allowed the taxable 
minimum to remain at its present level. So far our distinguished countryman 
has begun well; and what he has already accomplished may be taken as 
a fair earnest of what he might do in future to reform the revenue administra- 
tion of the Baroda State.”’ : 
cow 1813—§8 
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41, A correspondent writes tothe Kdthidwdr Times :—“ Public thanks are. 
‘  dueto Mr. Quin for his endeavours to improve the 
K Pra ri J appointments in tone of.the Agency service by importing qualified 
Kéthiawar Times (9), 29th @ducated men. He has further ruled that ‘Knows 
Nov. English ’ should be entered in the qualifications column 
of the Directory in the case only of those who are 
competent to work in an English office. Instances can be cited to show that 
heads of offices dd not seem to have entered into the gist of Mr. Quin’s orders as 
to who should be styled ‘ Knows English.’ Messrs. Girdharlal, Mohanlal and 
Maganlal Ravidat were reported to ‘Know English,’ but when appointed to do 
English work they failed to cope with it and had to be transferred to posts where 
a knowledge of English was not required. It is a pity, if what is reported be a 
fact, that ‘Knows English’ still appears in the qualifications column against 
their names. These misleading words must needs be erased. We have reason 
to fear that there are some more persons in the Agency, who are reported to 
‘Know English,’ but are not fit to do the work of an English clerk in a Prant 
Office, In September 1905 the test of the Departmental Examination, if con- 
ducted in English, will sieve out thes9 men, but the long interval between calls 
for prompt action. ‘The principle of strict seniority is sure to cause trouble in 
the long run, e.g., in the case of appointment of compositors from the Press 
(whose educational attainment do not extend beyond the 2nd or 3rd standard) 
to posts in the Agency clerical line,....... Such being the difficulties which the 
Agent to the Governor has to face from time to time, we hope that he will 
remedy these and prevent the tone of the Agency service from being gradually 
deteriorated. ”’ 


42, “Weare glad to understand that the Gohelv4d Prant has been 
revived, and that Mr, Alleson, Personal Assistant to 
Revival of the Gohelv4ad the Agent, has been placed in charge of it. Its tem- 
— Kathidwar Agency. = norary abolition had entailed great hardship on all 
athidwar News (2d), ; A 
96th Nov., Eng. cols, concerned. It was a singular want, of foresight that 
| prompted Colonel Hunter to effect the change. 
What Sir Charles Ollivant could not and did not do Colonel Hunter did, with 
what results we have already seen, We are glad that Mr. Alleson is placed in 
charge of the Prant, since as Personal Assistant to the Agent he has been quite 
successful. The public of the Prant may be congratulated on having got a good, 
able and level-headed officer who believes more in looking into all things 
personally than have them looked after by those under him.”’ 


43. “On the occasion of the great assemblage of members of the Jain 
community at Palitana during the Kartiki Punam Fair 
Address presented by some the leading Jains took the opportunity of presenting, 


oe pilgrims to the Chief of with due pomp and ceremony, congratulatory addresses 
itana. ta ls tiiek a Mealeakil Oo d ) 

Kéthidwar Times (9), 28th tO His Highness Sir Mansinghji Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
Nov. the Thakor Saheb, in the midst of a gathering of 


about eight thousand men held on the Tennis Club 
maidan on the 24th instant. The addresses referred in highly eulogistic terms to 
His Highness’ sympathetic attitude towards the community, his repeated assist- 
ance to them in their works of charity, and lastly, to the numerous facilities so 
liberally afforded to their large sangh that had gathered together in his capital 
at the time. In replying to these addresses His Highness the Thakor Saheb 
observed that he considered it to be nothing more nor less than his duty to 
respect the religious feelings of the community and to afford them every facility | 
in the matter of their religious observances. His Highness then desired all 
assembled to continue to show their loyalty to his State, and in return assured. 
them that all their religious institutions would continue to receive the same 
consideration and help at his hands in futuro as they had done in the past, 
A ruler, he said, had no separate religion of his own, and his true religion 
consisted in nothing else than in affording due protection to his subjects and to 
their different religions,” 


44, The Thakor of P4élit4na has made a disingenuous and undignified 

Jain (71), 27th Nov. attempt to gloss over his high-handed conduct towards 
Pees me) 4 (23) mae ; the Jains by receiving a complimentary address from 
Dec a foolish and illiterate section of the Cutchi Dosa 
Osval community at Péliténa. It may be mentioned 


J 
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at the outset that these Cutchis do not, strictly speaking, belong to the Jain 
community, inasmuch as they are prohibited under the caste rules from taking 
their meals with the Jains. The address, therefore, should not be considered as 
having been presented on behalf of the Jain community. It was evidently got 
up by some interested address-mongers and was vitiated, besides, by a number 
of inaccurate and misleading statements, Tho compliments lavishly bestowed 
in the address upon His Highness for the facilities given by him to the pilgrim 
party of the Cutchis are utterly hollow and meaningless, inasmuch as the LThakor 
is bound to provide such facilities to Jain pilgrims under an agreement by which 
he gets Rs. 15,000 annually from the Jain community for the purpose. 
Besides, no such facilities as have been pompously paraded in the address were 
actually afforded to the Cutchi pilgrims by the Thakor. Most of the pilgrims 
had put up at the Jain dharamsalas, and only a few leading men of the party 
were accommodated in the premises of the State schools. The Thakor, therefore, 

deserves little thanks for his hospitality to the pilgrims. On the contrary, he is 

under a debt of obligation to the Jains, who have been good-naturedly conniving 
at his unwarranted action in accommodating his personal guests in the Jain 

dharamsalas, ‘The address was absolutsly out of place in view of the friction 

existing at present between the Thakor and the Jains. We understand that 

the movement was bolstered up by a handful of interested Cutchis, and that the 
pilgrim party as a whole was strongly opposed to presenting the address at all. 
{The Jam-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, thinks that the assurances given by the 
Thakor should satisfy the Jains as to his conciliatory attitude towards them, and 
exhorts the leading Jains to endeavour to amicably settle the dispute instead 
of widening the gulf between His Highness and the Jain community. |] 


45, The Vithalgadh State in the Jhalivad Prant (Kathidwar) has been 
in an indebted condition fora long time past. ‘I'he 
Affairs in the Vithalgadh Political Agent, Jhala4vdd, has passed several decrees 
— ee for some thousands of rupees against the State, but 
ithiawar Samachar (74), th ta. aon wat vat fh nid The § 
30th Nov. e amounts have not yet been paid up. le State 
is also burdened with a famine losn advanced by 
Government. The Chief’s jaghir in Baroda State is under attachment, as he 
has not been able to return a sum of money borrowed on its security. His 
expenditure is always in excess of his income, as he keeps a large personal staff 
and is generally absent from the State. There is much roon for economy 
in the administration of the State finances, and if timely steps are not taken 
to effect retrenchment in expenditure, the State is sure to be plunged over 
head and ears in debt. We, therefore, pray to the Agent tothe Governor to 
place the State under Agency management at least until the State treasury is 
restored to a solvent condition. We are sure the Chiet himself would approve 
of this course if things are properly explained to him by the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiawar or the Political Agent, Jhalavad. 


46. A correspondent writes’ to the Chikifsak :—I had expected that my 
exposure of the high-handed conduct of the authorities 
A ffuirs M rm Korundwdd of the Kurundwdd State in trying to deprive the people 
oe S = 103), Sct Noy, Of Angal of certain trees belonging to them (vzde para- 
graph 50 of the last Weekly Report) would have the 
desired effect, but unfortunately the authorities have still remained perverse, 
I am a well-wisher of the State, but the injustice sought to be perpetrated by the 
authorities in putting up to auction trees belonging to private persons prompted 
me to ¢riticise their action. Untortunately, the owners of the trees are unable to 
obtain a redress of their grievances, and my advocacy of their cause has only 
brought down upon me the severe displeasure of the State officials, who are trying 
to take their revenge upon me. I would, however, warn them against the serious 
consequences that would follow to the State from such an attempt on their part. 
The notice about putting up the trees for sale was served on the rayats on the 
5th, and the sale was to be completed on the 7th, Why such unseemly haste, 
I pray, in carrying the affair through? Ordidarily such sale transactions proceed 
very leisurely, indeed, in tho State. I am determined, if need be, to agitate 
the matter through the medium of the Bombay English dailies, unless the 
officials of the State in the meantime cancel the notification of the sale. I hope, 
however, the Chief will not allow matters to be brought to this pass. ‘l'empora- 
rily the sale has been put off pending an inquiry into eh pape followed. 
in the Belgaum District in such matters. If the Chief will only give mea 
hearing, I shall expose the misdeeds of his officials. | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


47. The third Jain pag <4 met at Baroda on the 27th ultimo and the 

. two following days under the presidency of Rai 
Cahatess tek ak — Budhsinghji. The gathering was attended by His 
Bombay Samdchér (62), Highness the Gaekwar, Prince Fattehsinghrao and the 
agate one Bian co principal officers cf Baroda State. His Highness the 
(86), 28th Nov. - artaman ‘Gaekwar opened the proceedings of the Conference in 
a pithy speech, wherein he extolled the Jain religion 

for the simplicity of its tenets and exhorted the delegates to discuss the 
various subjects brought before the Conference in an earnest and judicious 
spirit, and also to take steps to give practical effect to the resolutions passed by the 
Conference. The President then delivered his inaugural address which covered 
a wide range of subjects, such as religious and secular education, female 
education, dissemination of Jain literature, antiquarian research in Jain religion, 
publication of ancient Jain works, preservation of sacred Jain temples, baneful 
social customs prevailing in the community, &c, A Subjects Committee was 
then formed and resolutions were passed wishing long. life and prosperity to 
the King-Emperor, under whose benign rule the Jains enjoyed complete 
freedom to follow their religious beliefs, thanking His Highness the Gaekwar 
for giving facilities to the Jains for holding the Conference at Baroda 
and the General Secretaries for their valuable services to the movement. 
It was also resolved to take steps to promote religious education among 
the Jains by founding Jain schools and libraries, disseminating Jain litera- 
ture, &c.; to encourage industrial and technical education in the com- 
munity ; to agitate for the preparation of a separate series of text-books for use 
in Jain schools; to encourage original research in Jain religion; to preserve 
and repair ancient Jain temples; to check evil ceremonies and rites performed 
in the name of religion; to abolish evil customs prevailing in the community, 
&c. The Conference then expressed its deep regret at the sacrilege committed by 
the Thakor of Pélitana State and his officers on the sacred hills of Satrunja 
and heartily supported the action taken by the firm of Messrs, Anundji 
Kalianji for getting redress of this grievance of the Jain community, Pro- 
found sorrow was recorded at the various obstacles put forth from time to 
time by the P4litana State in the way of bringing about an amicable settlement 
of the dispute and preserving peace and harmony between the Jains and the State ; 
and a hope was expressed that the Bombay Government would interfere 
in the matter and mete out justicetothe Jains. Prince Fattehsinghrao then made 
a speech in which he deplored that the character of the education imparted in 
Indian Universities was more theoretical than practical and did not enable the 
Indians to get rid of their evil social customs. He referred to some of these evil 
customs, impressed upon his hearers the necessity of elevating the status of 
Indian women and appealed to all castes and creeds in India to unite and 
work in harmony in the interests of their common progress. ‘The meeting was 
then dissolved. [In a leading article on the subject the Samdchir speaks 
approvingly of the resolutions passed by the Conference, but takes exception 
to the resolution re the Paliténa State as premature and uncalled-tor, 
Several other papers of the week publish elaborate accounts of the proceedings 
of the Conference and express warm sympathy with the aims and objects of the 
movement. In its issue of 2nd December the Samdchdr reports:—At the 
conclusion of the Conference Mr. Gulabchand Dhadha convened a meeting of 
Jain graduates for starting a Jain Graduates’ Association. Resolutions were pro- 
posed relating to the constitution of the new Association and were duly adopted, 
On the next day Mr. B. G. Tilak delivered a lecture in the Conlerence mandap 
on the Jain religion. He noted the resemblances between the Jain and 
Brahmanic religions and praised the former for its antiquity and for the respect 
for animal life which it inculcated upon its followers. He also exhorted 
the Jains to make an earnest endeavour to propagate the principles of their 
religion in Europe and America. ‘he lecture had attracted a large audience on 
whom Mr. ‘Tilak made a deep impression. } 
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‘ Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1904.) 


No, Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 

Bombay East Indian _...} Bombay... ...| Weekly os .»-) John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 Ve 940 

Daily Telegraph and! Poona ... ..| Daily ... +06) Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 


1 

2 , 

Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 

9 } East and West ... ...| Bombay .. »».| Monthly eee ..., Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Pdrsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 
4 

5 

6 


Hyderabad Journal = ...| Hyderabad ~...| Weekly... — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);| 550 
i be 
Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... fel Ss ha ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 sec 500 
Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... coo] Do. ove cad ae Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 62;| 1,000 


India and Champion. Oke 
* | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  «. .o-| Monthly .»| John Wallace ; age 45; Civil Engineer ose 899 


g | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. .oo| Weekly ... »».| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 400 

9 | K4thidwadr Times ...| Rajkot ... veo] Daily eee ...| Pratdpréi Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 

! (Nagar) ; 37. 

10 | Mahrétta ... re 1 Oe - ei. sa.) Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 050 * 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 30, 

11 Oriental Review a asat Bombay eee Pe Do. eee eee R. S. Rustomji ; P4rsi 3 35 eee eos eee 400 


12 | Phenix ... 7 wee; Karachi... .»| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 


13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... ove] DOUY - oc -»-; Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 ae ‘“ 250 
and Military Gazette. | 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 


15 | Sind Gazette ne “ Karachi oe ...| Bi-weekly se M. DeP. Webb ... rae saa es eo 500 


16 | Sind Times a ii ae on ee oN ---| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 


j 


ANGLO-GUJARA’Ti. | 


17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 300 
! (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 


18 Deshabhakti ma .... Baroda .. NS os a ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 


| 
| Brahman); 43. 
19 | Gujarati ... aah ,..; Bombay... — ak ee | Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Ilindu (Surti| 4,500 
: | ) Bania); 51. 
o9 | Gujarat Mitrs .. ...) Surat ..  ... Do. ... ++] Hormasyi Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 a ae 


2] Gujarat Punch ee 3 Ahmedabad coe Do. eee eee Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 coe 625 
| 


-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi ; 45 ae 800 


99 Hindi Punch sa ...| Bombay oe 


23 J&im-e-Jamshed ... ce eee | Daily — .e ..., Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 «| 9,000 


24 Yaiser-i-Hind ... a a ae eo+| Weekly ... ...| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___., eoe{ 2,900 


op | Kathidwar News... ver| PAJKOC 20. " Do. ses vs Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... ee oy 400 
96 | Kathidwdr Times 7 eer »-»| Bi-weekly al yang § Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600. 

' man); 38. 
97 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...| Ahmedaba 7 Weekly ... vey Jeth4lél Umedréam; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,000 


| man); 37. 
Do. ove ee.{ Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... we| 1,550 


9g | Rast Goftar one ted Bombay 


99 | Satya Vakta re ra Do. e+ Fortnightly _...| Kesnavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
| Bania); 39. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay = Baroda ... | Weekly... »-| Maneklal Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,2C0 


91 | Sury4 Prakash ... aca! ares ~ dss ak: [ia ae eo} Umedram Nagindds Df4y4bhii; Hindu 200 


Bania) ; 25. 
AxGLo-MaRATHIL at 


| Mi coe weet BOMDAY 10 1oo] Weekly ooo sae Sadashiv Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 500 
32 | Deen ‘Mitra | y 7 (Chitpa4wan Brahman); 28, ‘bene 


93 | Dnydn Chakshu ... "3 Poona .. ve} Do. oe oof W&man Govind Sipkar; Linlu (Deshastha} 600 


Brabman) ; 46. 
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— 
ee 


a > 


No. 


47 


49 


02 


54 


55 
56 
57 


58 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


AnatLo-Mara’tH1I—contd. 


Muslim Herald ... 


EnGLIsH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya <a sind 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karn&tak Patré ... 
Karnitak Vaibhav 
Pp rakishak eee ee eee 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


O Bombaense 
GUJARA'TI. 


Akhbér-e-lsl4m ... 


| Akhbfr-e-Souddgar 
| Arya Prakash... oo 
| Bomhay Samf4chér 
Broach Mitra 


‘Broach Samfchér... 


| Bombay eee 


| Baroda .. 


Do. 


.| Dharw4r 


.| Bijapur ... 


sors 


Bombay 
Do. 
Do, ave 
Day -a9 


Broach ,.. 


, Do. eee 


Dny4nodaya tid e+} Bombay... ..| Weekly ... 
Dny4n Prakésh .,.. oor, POONA eee Daily a 
Dny4n Prakash .., oe} 0. v=) Weekly ite 
Fatehsinh Gazette ii a Bw 
Indu Prakdsh --| Bombay... Do. . 
Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur Do. 
Native Opinion .| Bombay... .| Bi-weekl y 
Prekshak ... a woe] SAtAra..- oo| Weekly ... 
Samarth -| Kolh4pur suo, On ee 
Shri Saydji Vijay Jombay... . Do. 
Subodh Patrika ... Do. ist Eee 
Sudharak ... .| Poona a Do. 
Udyamotkarsha ... Bombay... .| Monthly. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
Lis. a ee ..| Bombay «+. .| Weekly ... 
O Anglo-Lusitano i oa eee 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq _s.. ve ...| Sukkur ... .| Weekly .., 
ee Hyderabad, Do.  o-» 
(Sind). 
Sindhi .| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. , 
AnGrio-URpv. 


che. wn 


Weekly ... 


eee 


Daily 

ae 
Weekly ... 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. ane 


+ Hari 


..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... fa wa 


.| Indu Prak@sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


~*~ 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Narayan 
Brfhman); 37. 
Sh#h Ma4nekl4l Ambérim Doctor; Hindu, 
(Bania). 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Manager being Dimodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 


| Savliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. 
Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp6-| 


.| Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar ; 
.| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Damodar Sévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


.|Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; 


..| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 one 


. 
e 
a 


.| Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


| (1) en Hussain Hidiatalla; B.A., 


.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 32. 


Brahman); 34. 


39. 
Dwarkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 30. | 


nesc) ; 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... mee 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


.| Rdmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


Bania), 


yat) ; 35. 
| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu 
Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 42, 


nastha Brdhman); 28. 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 


39. 
.| Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 


& 8.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 80. 


Parsi ; 36. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
(Dethasth 
.| Govind Gang4édhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


.| Kazi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


.| Dr, Kaliand4s Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


1,100 


1,100 


1,100 


Brahman) ; 34, 


oe) Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (GujarAti 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished. 


o7 


. ——_ 
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Deshi Mitra one 


Din Mani ... 


Friend of India ee. 


Fursad __.,.. eee 


Gap Sup eee eee 


Hitechchhu sie 


Jain eco eee 


Jam-e-Jah@#nooma 


Kaira Vartaman ... 


Kathidwir Sam4char 


Loka Mitra 


Mahi KAantha Sazectte 


Navsdri Prak4sh ... 


Nure Elan: oes 
Ny4yadarshak 
Praja Mitra 

Praja Pokar coe 


vee Bombay ... io Monthly 
| | 
me a --| Fortnightly 


Edition. 


~ Name, caste and age of Editor. 


. Surat ee vee! Weekly eee 
‘| Broach ... — «./ Monthly... 
»«-| Ahmedabad —_,..| Weekly ... 


os | Ahmedabad _...! Weekly ... 


| Do. 
... Bombay... 
«+ Kaira 


woe Ablinedabad 


ee Bombay... | Bi-weekly 


, Geek Sa .-| Weekly coe 


ooo! Navedri .. 


eo Bombay ... ee Monthly... 


eee Ahmedabad 


. Karachi... 


: Fortnightly 


sor! Bi-weekly 


toe Surat oor eos Weekly oe6 


Prakésh and Gadgadat.... Boinbay... 


Punch Dand 


Samsher Bahadur... 
Sanjnu Jame eos 


Sdnj Vartam4n 


Sind Vartamdan 


Stri Bodh ... eee 


Surat Akhbar —§ ee. 


Svadesh Bandhe ... 
HINDI. 


Pandit... see 


wm Be 
.» Abmedabad 


..» Bombay .,, - Daily 


Do. 


woe Karachi ... a Weekly ... 


.. Bombay... _...| Monthly 
5 ME aes .. Weekly 


. Mahudha 


eos Poona eee vost Weekly oes 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Bombay... 


char. 


KANABESE. 


Digvijaya ... oes 


| Karnatak Vritta « 


Lok’ Bandhu 
Loka Mitra eee 
Rijahanss... 33 
Rasik Ranjini 


“| 


oo Gadag uc ---, Weekly ... 


,.. Dharwar 


eee De. ©o0 


.. Haveri (Dbér- 


, war). 


e0e| Dharwar eee: 


' 


5 8 


Gaday eos eos 


..., Kashidas Bhagvand4és; Hiudu (K4chia, 2.¢., 
a vegetable seller); 44, 

.| Nathalal Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 25. 


} eeeeee 


.| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Pdrsi; 46 ... 


...| M. C. Batndgar & Co. .., a oe 
+ Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 


...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 
| Vania) s 30. 


.| Ratansbaw Frdamji Achdria; Parsi; 2 ise! 


.«-| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 


eee) eee .¢ 


a Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
| Parsi ; 35 

ee Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 

Brahman); 45. 

..- Rustainji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ‘ 
| | 

ve Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 +] 

--! Gatdél4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimati 
| Shravak Bania) ; 36. | 

ee Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34 


.».'| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... 


i Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) 7 


38. | 
«-. Jamnadds Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43, : 


». Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak 
- Bania) ; 62. | 


COC ese 


_ Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 
\(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
'(2) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
| 38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
.+» Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 


... Kaikbasru Navroji KAbraji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 
..., Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 0.7...) 


vee Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
| 36. : 


| 


«> Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari); 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
.»» Pandit Lajya Rémji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
| Brahman) ; 39. : 
fe Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. | 
..((1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
| (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, : 
(2) Anndch4rya Baél4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. | 
.|Gururéo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu’ 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. : 
...|Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 28. 
ess} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| . 
| béde Berahrmsn); 41. 
eos Gaurishankar R4mprastd; Hindu (Kanoja 
, Bréhman); 41, 


‘ 


—_ — ee, ee 24, 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


MARATHI. 


99 | Arunodaya 


100 | A’rydvart ... 
101 | Baku] 
102 | Belgaum Samichdr 


103 | Bhu't 
104 | Bramhodaya 
105 


Chandanshu 


106 
107 


| Chandrak4nt 5 


! 
} 


Chandrodaya 


108 | Chikitsak sa 


| Chitrayupta cee 


109 

110 | Dakshin Vritta ... 
111 | Deshakdélavartam4in 
112 | Dharma 

113 | Dherwar Vritta .. 
114 | Dnyin S4yvar 

116 | Windu Punch 

116 | Jagadédarsh ove 


117 | Jagadhitechehhu ose 
a 

1J8 JagatsamAch4r 

11y 


K 4] 


120 | Kalpataru Pe 


121 | Karmanuk sas 
129 | Keral Koil ciate 
123 | Kesari ee as 


124 | Khandesh Chitragupta 
125 | Khdndesh Vaibhav 
{26 | Lokamata ,, 

127 | Muh4rdshtra Vritta 


128. Moda Vritta 


129 | Muimbai Punch ... 


| 
130 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
13} : Mumbai Vaibhav 
132 N agar SamA4chaér .., 


133 N&sik Vritta ... 


134 | Nip4ni Vaibbay ... 
155 | Ny4y Sindhu —,,, 
135 | Pandhari Bhushan 


137 | Pandhari Mitri ... 


e@e 


| Thana 


Dhnolia ,.. 


vee} RatnAgiri 
| 


| Belyanm... 


{ 


Bomliay 


| Kolb4’pur 


TAsyvaon ... 

| Ohikodi ... 

| Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

! Karad 

Kolhapur 

Mrandol ... 

| Wai 

! 

| Dharwar 


{ 
Kolh#pur 


Thana 
| Ahmednayar 
i Poona 
Thana 


| 
..., Poona 


on 
Shol4apur 


) 
soe) LOOM Aces 


...| Bombay... 


- 
—— ——— 


ee 


ae Kochara (Ratn4- 


Poona 
j 
{ 


Dhulia ... 


Do, 


| Vengurla 


| SAtara eee 


| Wai 


rir), 
' Bombay... 
| ‘ 
Da 


| 


{ 


wa 


ve Ahmednagar _,,, 


| Rasik 
| 


| 

'N ipani . 

| Ahmednagar 

Pandharpue 
D0, ove 


idition, 


Name, casto and age of Editor. 


. Weekly tee 


Do. eee 

i eee 

Do, 
Monthly 


.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
BPOs Was 
Do. 
Do. 
0; see 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Os ave 
POs - ens 
Do, 
2) ore 
Do. ove 
Do. 


Do. eee 


.| Monthly 
. Weekly... 


Do, 
tae 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 


|) Daily 4 


| 


Weekly ... 
tec 
Re 
Do. eee 
a. Ses 
Do... 
Do. eas 


...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


oe! Ramchandra Krishna Thombro; Hindu (De- 


Brihman). 


shasth Yajurvedi Bbrehman); 34. 
. Wari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


oe Hari Bhikiji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréliman) ;!300—400 


41. 
.( Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; 
| (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
.. Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Prdbman); 51. 
16 Remchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Braliman) ; 37. 
| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
piwen Brahman) ; 40. 
... Sadadshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 


Hindu 


275 


we ADA Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600-—700 


42. 
we Jagannath Balaji 
— Brahman) ; 38. 
.. Sadishiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 
we Kashinath Vaman Sele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
 Brithiman) ; 48. 
.. | Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 


SVLpTe 5 


Hindu (Karhdda 


A Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 4. 
a Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
— Brahman); 37- 
.. K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman); 51. 

...| Rioji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 74, 
|) Trimbak A’‘b4ji RAje; 

| Prabhu); 40. 
... Shivriam Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Jindu 

(Chitp4wan Brahman); 3s. 

| Govind Niriyin Kaikade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brdéhman); 45. 
(Hari Nardyan 
| Brdhman) ; 37. 
| Krishnaji Nar4yan Athle; Windu (Karhdda 
| Brahman) ; 49. 
| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
| 


Hindu (Kéyasth 


Apte; Windu (Chitp&awan 


| (Chitpawan Brahinan); 47. 
| Bhanu Réoji Sindekar ; 
| Brahinan); 26. 
..| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 39, 
me Ramkrishna Gopal 
| Brihman); 27. 
...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 
| Késhineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (ChitpdAwan 
Braliman) ; 48. 


| Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnckar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Swraswat Brahinan) ; 30. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Pundit; Hindu (Gaud 


| 


, Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
ne, Do. do, vat 

| 
| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Iulmali); 47 ... 


ee); 
j 


sas Yashvant Hari Kdale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman); 28. 
.. Vishnu Ramchandra Vijeparkar; Hindu 


_ (Deshasth Bréhbman); 50. 
vee, Wiinan Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 

vei Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman) ; 38 


100 
100 
212 
200) 
BOO 
300 


500 
80 
150 


500—900 


f 


eee Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Brahman); 41. 


250 


1,600 
1,250 
100 
460 


8¢ 
400 
75 
100 


138 
139 
14) 
141 
142 
143 


lit 


151 
152 
163 
154 


155 


156 


157 


158 


159 


160 


16] 


162 


163 


166 


167 


Name of Publication, 


MARATHI—continued. 


Poona Vaibhav... 
| Prabodh Chandrika 
| Pratod ies 
| Raghav Bhushan... 


Satya Mitra 


Satva Sadan 
satya Shodhak eee eee! 


Shahu Vijay 


-| Poona 
| Jalgaon .. 


' Isiampur 


Yeola 


| Malegaon 


| Alibag 


Ratnagiri 


Sholipur Samachar 


Shrigonda Vritta... 


Sbri Shahi ‘iad 


Shubh Suchak ... sont 


: rt 
Suuuint 


Vidya Vilas cos 


| Vidyarthi coe eee 


Vihari ... Bombay... 
| Vividh Dnyin Vistar i a, Yea 
| 
Vrittasdr eee ee ee) Wu) eee 
| | 
Vrit La Sudha eee ia’ Sitar L eee 
Vyapari eee eee we Poona 
Vvapar Samachar .. -++| Ahinednagar 
| 
SINDI. | 
| Mheivkhih Gtod i: >.) Beracks 
) 
Muir-ul-Isl4m eee eee Do. 
Sind Sudhir eee eee Do. on 
Sookree eee ees Do, 
URDU. 
| 
Ajailat-i-Bambai | Bombay 
Eombay Punch Bahddur 13Qs ---as0 
Sultin-ul-Akhbar win als ga 
Tejarati Gazette eee eos Do. ess 
Tohfa-i-Deccan es et A 


} 
; 
eee 


..| Kolhapur 


Sholapur 


| Shrigonda 


| Stara eee 
Do. 


eee 
ge 

| Rarad sss 
' 

| Kolhapur 


' 
| Nandurb4r 


Where Published. 


| 
| 
| 


Edition, 


..| Weekly +. 


: 


; 
f 
\ 
ee} 


Do, 
Do. 


Vo. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Jo. 


Do. 


Lo. 


+ Bi-weekly 


‘i Weekly wee 


i Fortnightly 


- Monthly... 


eee! 


| Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


a Monthly 


| Weekly es 


eee) Daily 09 


eo | Mont hl yee 


| Weekly 


eee. 
j 


Naine, caste and age of Editor, 


(Sunni); 32, 


. Hakim Mahomed Abdul 
Mutammadan ; 50. 


Hamid Farrakh ; 
. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhaminadan ; 7. 


oe Mahaninial Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 25. 


eh Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Muhammadan 


(Shaik); 35. 


tion, 
» Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 250 
Brahman); 35. | 
. Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Windu (Deshasth 200 
Bratman) ; 39. | 
oo Ramehandra  Ndérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu) 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. ) 
. Gulabsing Bhavirath ; Wfindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
e B4alchand Hir4chand ; Windu (Gujarati Jain) ; 300 
26. | 
veo H4oji Hart Athavle; WWindu (Chitptwan Bréh- 200 
nan); 52. | 
. Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpawau 950 
Brahman); 69. | 
we Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 500 
nian); 30, 
‘ Nars: ppa Alanna ; Hindu (iKiamAti) } 4) AOO 
. 4 . . 
4lebhai Janubhar; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
© Vianan Hari Dhavle; Windu (Deshasth Bréah- 100 
man); 22. 3 
. Vishnu Naérdyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
srAhinan); 30. | 
veo Mahadevy Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-' 200) 
shasth Brahman); 33. | 
/ Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- £00 
pawan Drdiman); 49. | 
. Sadishivy Vaman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 390 
Br4hinan) ; 27. | 
| Balkrishua Névayan Phitak ; Hindu (Chitpé-; 200 
wan Brabman) 3; 35. | 
ooo (1) Vinayak Dalkrishia Nadkarni — ... ocel 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ;; 
Hindu (Gand Saraswat rahman). 
. Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-' 250 
piwan Drdhinen) ; od, | 
| 
eo» Laxman Vaman Khetavcar; Hindu (Deshasth; 100 
Bréhinan) ; 33. 
. Nina DAd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
nan) ; 38. | 
we Rutunehand Punameliand Mutha ; Hindu(Mar-, 1,200 
wand) 5 30, | 
| 
ee Dhariasivy Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) 3 29 — ...! OO 
cee Mirza Mahomed sidikkhan ; Mubammadan bala 
65. 
we. Kh4nchand Rabumal; Hindu CAanil) ; 36 a 500 
» Jhiumatinal LDilehand; Hindu (Bania); 42  ... 400 
» Mahamad Ali Anver Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 


Sdn Pde 
° 


Name, caste and age of Editor. _— 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 


MaARa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


168 | Chandrika ,,, eee ooo] Bagalkot o Weekly . «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 82. 


MARATHI AND Urpwu. 


Py 169 | Champevati we ...| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 100 
i | Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 
i 170 ' Gulbarga Sam4char »».| Gulbarga (do.) vee DG. . vs .»»| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 260 
45. 

| 


: : PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


i C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a@ (4 = & in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


) D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copics fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
i proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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 Politios and the Public Administration 


1, It is now gradually being brought to light that England was not 
cea able to score off Russia in the matter of the North Sea 
out Mappa’ get outrage. Englishmen vociferously demanded at the 
Pa olbeaaes time the outrage was committed that the Baltic Fleet 
~ Kél (119), 9th Dec. must be held up at Vigo, and that the Russian officers 
guilty of firing upon the trawlers should be adequately 
punished by Russia. Some British Ministers assured their countrymen that 
Russia had agreed to comply with these demands, but as a matter of fact not a 
single ship belonging to the Baltic Fleet was detained at Vigo, and it seems that 
Russia has also no intention of punishing any of her officers in the manner 
desired by England. Nay, the Russians are indignant that Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Lansdowne should have tried to create an impression among the British 
public that Russia intended to do anything of the kind. This shows how far 
Russia means to comply with England’s demands, It lies with the Tsar entirely 
to punish his officers. The English have no right to dictate any course to him 
in the matter. This is the explanation of Russia’s attitude we obtain through 
American channels and we can judge from it how far Russia is afraid of 
England. Russia will not brook any. foreign interference with her internal 
administration because she is not weak like China. ‘he Arbitration Court is 
merely to inquire into the incident and report the extent of the damage to 
the Russian Government. We thus see how England’s demands are being 
shelved by Russia. 


2. The uniform successes hitherto gained by Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
war and the knowledge and skill displayed by them in 
_ Effects of Western educa- the science and art of war have revolutionised the views 
tion upon the people of India of Ruropean writers about the capabilities of Asiatics, 
Ett It. to this t 1 that the Asiati 
Kesari (123), 6th Dec. was up to this time supposed that the Asiatics 
lacked the sentiment of nationality and were, there- 
fore, unable to hold their own betore the European nations in spite of their 
individual courage and heroism, It was further believed that the Continents 
of Asia, Africa and America were crested by Providence to be dominated by 
European nations, and that it was the bounden duty of the latter to extend 
their sway over the three continents. The Russo-Japanese war has given 
a rude shock to these beliefs, and those who held them are now beginning to 
see that Asiatics, when properly armed and equipped with modern weapons 
of warfare and led by efficient commanders to battle, are fully a match 
for any European army, and that there is nothing inherently improbable 
in the Asiatics forming themselves into independent nations and taking 
gank with their European rivals. The Japanese have by their prowess and 
achievements in the present war fully established the truth of the above propo- 
sition. Much can be written on this subject, but we are for the present con- 
cerned with only a minor aspect of it. ‘I'he Bishop of Madras recently delivered 
an address in which he contrasted the effect of Western arts and Western learn- 
ing upon the Indians and the Japanese. He is unable to explain why the 
Indians should not have made the same progress in prosperity as Japan in spite 
of their longer contact with Western learning, while Japan has risen to such 
prominence within the short space of forty years. The question admits 
of a two-fold answer. It may be urged on the one hand that the people of India 
have not had the advantage of Western learning in the same way as the Japan- 
ese have had, ‘The difference in the educational systems of the two countries, 
in short, accounts for the difference in the results. Others might say that the 
Indians are inherently incapable of benefiting by Western learning, while 
the Japanese possess special aptitudes for assimilating Western know- 
ledge. The first answer reflects discredit on our rulers, while the latter 
lays the blame of India’s backwardness upon the Indians themselves, It 
is but natural that both the rulers and the ruled should respectively try to 
shift the burden of responsibility and lay it upon the other party. 
The Bishop of Madras belongs to the party who think that the people 
of India are themselves to blame for their backwardness, and that the 
institution of caste; which obtains among them, stands in the way of their 
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national advancement. He thinks they are slow to give up their old 
customs and hesitate to adopt new ones. The Japanese, he says, did not 
the policy of sitting on the fence like the Indians and were, there- 
ore, able to make rapid progress, and if the Indians were to follow 
their example, they, too, would be able to achieve similar progress. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot acquiesce in this view, which by the way is the 
view of the ruling class in India. It is in the first place a mistake to 
suppose that both the Indians and the Japanese have had similar facilities 
in respect of the acquisition and assimilation of Western learning. Let us 
take military education. ‘The people of India are taught simply to obey the 
commands of their European officers. As regards the useof new and improved 
weapons, they do not by any means enjoy the same facilities as the Japanese, 
As regards other branches of education, too, it may be said that we are in the 
same disadvantageous position, Japan sends out hundreds of pupils each year to 
European countries to acquire a knowledge of Western arts and sciences, 
while in India Government have only recently sanctioned ten technical scholar- 
ships for the whole country. The sole aim of Government in imparting 
education to natives is to make them efficient servants of Government in 
subordinate posts, The intellectual capacities of the people are not given a free 
scope, and hence the products of Indian Universities are stunted. We are not 
given the necessary facilities to distinguish ourselves in the field of learning, and 
in spite of this our rulers blame us for our sluggishness and ineptitude, If we 
were asked to explain in one word the cause of the difference between the 
progress of India and Japan under the influence of Western learning, we may 
say that Japan is independent, while Indiais not, Wedo not mean that the 
present British rule should be overthrown. But surely India can be trusted 
to manage her own affairs like the Colonies. So long as she is not placed on a 
level with the Colonies, the responsibility for her backwardness must rest with 
our rulers. 


8. “Itis a sad commentary on the much-vaunted civilization of the 
. twentieth century that the art of butchery should 
_ Alleged harassing restric- till play an important part in the fortunes of races and 
tions imposed upon Indiansin nations in different parts of the world. Professor Max 
gr mae (19), 4th Dec, Miiller has pointed out in one of his works that the 
Eng. cols, : ‘people of India never carried the art to perfection and 
therefore suffered for this shortcoming throughout the 
whole course of their history. The Japanese have cultivated it according to ac- 
cepted canons, and their greatness as a nation has now come to be realized by the 
world because of their magnificent performances in the present horrible war. 
It is humiliating to reflect that such murderous standards should yet be 
current,,........ In the Australasian House of Representatives an amendment 
is going to be proposed this week to the Immigration Restriction Act, per- 
mitting the entrance of the Japanese into the Commonwealth on the ground 
that they had placed themselves in the front rank of nations, granted religious 
freedom and become an honoured ally of Great Britain. The principle of religious 
freedom was accepted in this country centuries ago, when it was unknown 
in the West. If India is not an honoured ally of Great Britain, she is the 
brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown. India has all along welcomed alien 
Visitors of whatever race and station in life and generously given them 
shelter and protection, and it is sad to find that the inhabitants of the country 
which has throughout practised the principles of catholicity and toleration 
towards foreigners in a spirit of common brotherhood should now be subjected 
to all sorts of harassing restrictions and oppressive regulations, The people 
of India, situated as they are, can never attempt the warlike performances 
of the Japanese. But it would be simply monstrous to justify their exclusion 
from the British Colonies on that ground.” 


4, The colour of the skin of Europeans is white, but their acts are not 
similarly white. No one need be told how the whites 

_ Relations ketwoen the treat the blacks all ovér the world and how iniquitous 
nr pm PING Africa their conduct towards the black races is. In South 
Kil (119), 9th Dec. Africa the unfair treatment of the blacks by the 


whites has reached a climax. The whites can- 
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not endure even the sight of black men, whether Indians or Kaffirs, and do 
their best to keep them at a distance. The blacks are forbidden to walk in the 
streets used by these superior beings, and are not even allowed to ride the 
tram cars used by the whites. The blacks are assigned locations outside the 
cities for purposes of residence and trade, so that they may not compete with 
the white traders! Though the black races are thus intensely hated by 
the males among the whites, it seems that their females have no} as yet 
conceived similar hatred against coloured people, as the following account 
published in a South African joarnal will show:—There is a European girls’ 
school at Durban. A suspicion having been aroused about the moral 
character of the girls attending the school, a spy was employed to keep 
a watch upon their doings. A number of Kaffir servants are kept about the 
school todo work connected with the institution, and the spy found out that 
some of the school girls had fallen in love with these Kaffir servants. and 
were on terms of undue intimacy with them. ‘The spy showed what he 
saw to several others, but the latter hushed up the matter until it was 
exposed in a journal entitled the Prince and created a sensation. All the 
girls implicated in the affair belong to respectable families and have also 
received excellent education, It is very much to be regretted, however, that 
they are guilty of such conduct. The above incident has led to similar other 
revelations, and a writer iseven of opinion that the cause of the rude and 
insolent conduct of Europeans towards the coloured people in Africa is to be 
sought in the undue intimacy subsisting between the latter and European women. 
Matters have thus come to sucli a pass in South Africa. ‘he number of 
women there is very large and most of them have either been divorced, or have 
run away, from their husbands. Johannesberg is regularly flooded with women 
of this type and they mix rather too freely with coloured people. It is surpris- 
ing under these circumstances that systematic attempts should be made to 
import more women from England to South Africa. It is also unaccount- 
able how white women can bear intimate contact with the biacks, when 
the whites do not even allow the blacks to walk in their streets or ride 


their trams. Itis but naturai that Europeans should feel indignant over the 


matter, but then they are unaware that they themselves have similarly robbed 
other races of domestic happiness. The state to which the Kalfirs have been 
reduced by the doings of the whites cannot but evoke compassion In any one’s mind, 
Not only have the whites robbed thein of their country and their independence but 
even of their domestic felicity. ormerly, Kathrs and their wives used to work 
in the gold mines, Now Chinese coolies are imported in thousands to do the 
same work, and as they do not bring their women-folk with them, they are 
indulging in promiscuous intercourse with Kathir women. This has led to riots 
among the Kaffirs, and these riots show a tendency to increase rather than to 
decrease. ‘They have become, in fact, a source of danger to Kuropean supremacy 
in South Africa. Those who seize other peoples kingdoms must expect 
such a danger. But such danger is often apprehended without cause. The 
English, for instance, seem to be so haunted by the fear of a Russian invasion 
of India that one can form a very good idea, indeed, of the righteousness of 
their policy in conquering the country and the extraordinary courage displayed 
by them in defending it against aggression If the Euglish have conquered 
India by following a righteous policy, why should they be afraid of Russian aggres- 
sion? If they are habitually suspicious about Kussia’s designs, it is clear that 
their boast about the righteousness of their policy is utterly hollow. Russians, 
on the other hand, are disclaiming all intentions about invading India. ‘They 
assert that the strenuous military preparations made in India under the regime 
of Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener are superfluous, and that it England were 
to adopt a less militant attitude in India, Russia will get an opportunity of 
reducing her military expenditure in Central Asia. ‘These expressions of 
Russian opinion are remarkable, in that they enable us to realise how we are 
being needlessly saddled with military expenditure for the preservation of the 
British Empire. No other country, except India, would have tolerated such 
a reckless squandering of her resources. But as India is poor, England deals 
with her in any way she likes. 
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5, One of the declared objects of the Kabul Mission is to persuade the 
ce Amir to take the arrears of the subsidy due to him 
PO write Mission to from the Indian Government. This is quite incom- 
"Sacer (128 ), 6th Dec. prehensible to the unsophisticated Indian, who is likely 
to exclaim, “ Are there not many ways in which the 
amount can be profitably spent within the country itself? ’’ The real object of 
the Mission, however, is to strengthen the position of the Government of India 
on the North-West Frontier by keeping the Amir in good humour, It seems to 
be the opinion of the Government of India that the frontier could be guarded 
more effectively by means of fortifications and by maintaining friendly relations 
with the Amir than by keeping the Indians contented. This, however, is a mis- 
take, and we regret to say that it would be too late to correct it, when Government 
ultimately find it out. In all her projects for the conquest of India, lussia 
has hitherto counted upon a rising of the people and upon their assistance to her. 
In view of this fact, it would appear that the frontier policy, which is being 
pursued at present by the Government of India, is not likely to be found 
beneficial in the long run. 


6, ‘Lord Curzon was accorded yesterday a magnificent welcome by 


Lord Curzon’s return to -rinces and people alike, and His Excellency made a 


‘India. reply to the Corporation’s address of welcome which 


Indian Spectator (6), 10th was characterised by his wonted eloquence, dignity 
Dec. ; Coronation Advertiser and suavity. Many will rejoice to find that His 
(17), 8th Dee, Excellency comes back with his health recruited, 
though, as he said, in resuming the great burden of his office he will for some 


time miss the sympathy and solace that have been his during these hard and 


often weary years. It is du‘y, as we all know, that has brought him here, and 
it resolves itseif into completing and promoting certain measures which, he is 
convinced, will contribute te the strength of the Empire and the welfare of the 
country. Among the measures which will occupy his attention are the reform 
of the Police, the extension of Irrigation, the organisation of a Department of 
Commerce and Industry, the inauguration of a Railway Board, the develop- 
ment of Educational Reform and the perfection of land defences, ‘so that’ none 
may rashly force an entrance and threaten the security or dissipate the slowly 
garnered prosperity of the people.’ It goes without saying that Lord Curzon 
was diligently reading the Indian papers while at home, and he must have read 
in the Bombay papers something more than season prospects and Lord Laming- 
ton’s doings. There was, however, not the slightest trace in his speech of an 
recollection of having read anything unpleasant about himself. On the other 
hand, he has brought some pleasant news for us. In the first place, he found, 
when he was in England, many signs among his countrymen of a steadily 
growing interest in India. No thoughtful Briton, he said, looks at the con- 
nection between the two countries from a selfish or sordid or purely materialistic 
point of view. How many thoughtful Britons are there among Lancashire and 
Dundee merchants? That was not a question to be answered at Apollo 
Bunder, In the second place, he referred to the contemplated visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales next year in a way which makes that event 
practically certain. So Lord Curzon’s renewed Viceroyalty will, both from the 
utilitarian and from the transcendental point of view, be as memorable as the 
first. We wish him the health, strength and—what every ruler prays for—the 
wisdom as well as the luck necessary to discharge successfully the onerous duties 
of his office.” [The Coronation Advertiser also warmly welcomes Lord Curzon’s 
return to India and urges him to tackle the questions of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions and the grievances of Indians in South Africa 
in a sympathetic spirit during his extended term of Viceroyalty.] 


7. “Bombay has extended a hearty welcome to Lord Curzon. In their 

| reception of His Excellency yesterday, the inhahjtants 

mig — (28), 10th oF the First City in India have shown that, however 
eee: great their disappointment in regard to the first termof 
his Viceroyalty, they are once more prepared to take a hopeful view of the future, 
and look forward not only to a term of strenuous and beneficent pro-consulship, 
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but a conciliatory and popular one as well. Will Lord Curzon disappoint them ? 
We hope not......... We trust that his fresh lease of power will be signali- 
sed by administrative and legislative measures more in harmony with the 
wishes and the sentiments of the people, and with the pledges given to them by 
the British nation, than was the case during his past regime......... England 
has promised India something more than mere security of life and property, 
liberty of faith and equal justice.......... She has undertaken to train the 
Indians to govern themselves and to place them in the rank of the great 
nations of the world. Our people, and the educated classes especially, may, 
therefore, well ask that, during the second term of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, 
their claims might receive sympathetic treatment, that regard might be had 
for the pledges répeatedly given to them by the Parliament and the people 
of Great Britain, and that the administration of the country might be conducted 
not only with the aim of preserving it as a British possession and strengthen- 
ing British supremacy, but also with that of guiding the people through the 
thick darkness that envelopes them to the promised land of political emanci- 
pation. The Indians do not, sure enough, want Home Rule...,...... They do not 
ask for a single right, a single privilege which will weaken England’s supremacy 
in the East and sap the foundations of her rule in this country. What they ask 
for is merely reform on what may be called the existing lines—for a generous 
interpretation of the rights and privileges already conceded to them and for 
such further concessions as may, Without any risk to the preservation of 
British influence and authority, be granted to them.......... Lord Curzon is 
endowed with every quality which can go to make a successful and popular 
pro-consul, In the long line of illustrious men, whom England has hitherto 
sent out for the government of her great Eastern Dependency, none has 
by common consent surpassed His Excellency in energy, ability and devotion 
to daty....... Is it too much to expect that India will yet get what she 
asks for at tlhe hands of such a ruler; that he will be not only just but generous 
to her; that his administration will yet be fraught with every blessing that she 
can expect from a capable, sympathetic and conscientious ruler ?”’ 


§. Lord Curzon’s reply to the address of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
— Saméchar (62) was pervaded by a painful consciousness that his past 
a ta aia! Fastumne regime as Viceroy had been far from popular. His 
(86), 9th Dec.; Gxjarati Excellency made an attempt to defend his policy, 
(19), 4th Dec.; Sdnjnw but the vindication was halting and unsatisfactory. 
Jame (85), %th Dec.; Ath. Experience has proved beyond the shadow of a 
es eee (60), 10th doubt that the policy of the Conservative party 
| towards India has been fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences to this country. Conservative Viceroys have been responsible for 
the enormous increase of India’s Military expenditure, for the neglect of irriga- 
tion and for a number of odious and retrograde legislative measures like the 
Official Secrets Act and the Universities Act. Lord Curzon lacks the strength 
of character to take a strong stand for India against the mischievous policy 
of his party. His speech holds out no encouraging hopes for the future 
administration of India under his Viceroyalty. We, however, stil! hope for the 
best and trust that His Excellency will signalise his extended regime by 
inaugurating beneficent measures and thus lead the Indian public to revise their 
estimate of his Viceroyalty. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar remarks. 
The Gujarati expresses unqualified regret at Lord Curzon’s re-appointment to 
- the Indian Viceroyalty and makes bitter comments on his alleged unsympathetic 
attitude towards the political aspirations of the Indians. The Sénjnu 
Jdme and the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar make appreciative references to Lord 
Curzon’s -past administration, and the former paper strongly urges him to 
remove the invidious distinctions alleged to exist in the public service between 
Europeans and natives. | ) 


9, “When Lord Curzon left India for his brief holiday, it was thought 
that the administration during his absence would be 

Lord Ampthill’s adminis- Jacking in interest. Lord Ampthill could not be 
tration as pens * ant. expected to initiate any new policy. He entered 
a w  bhbirete Pepe upon his duties with a high admiration for the 
(60), 6th Dec. permanent holder of the office, and he must have 


loyally carried out any instructions that might have 
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been left for the Government by Lord Curzon. Yet the period of Lord Ampthill’s 
tenure of office has not beena blank. In passing resolutions and consulting 
local Governments, in attending to the external relations of the country and 
in keeping the public deeply interested in the progress of the administration, 
Lord Ampthill’s temporary regime has been as eventful as could be expected: — 
indeed it has exceeded expectations. The pot was kept briskly boiling in 

Tibet : the first shot was not fired, and the last stage of the expedition was com- 
pleted, while Lord Ampthill was occupying the viceregal office. The commer- 
cial mission to Persia and the political mission to Kabul were despatched during 
the same period. Lord Ampthill’s connection with these events may be 
chronological rather than functional. Yet he had at least the good fortune 
not to be associated with a period of dullness and inactivity. As far as is yet 
known, he visited Kashmere only as a_ persona! acquaintance of the Maharaja. 
Let us wait and see what the future reveals. Lord Kitchener has kept up 
the public interest in the army throughout the period of Lord Curzon’s absence.”’ 
(‘lhe Akhbdr-i-Soudigar writes:—Lord Ampthill has, during the brief period 
of his Viceroyalty, discharged his arduous duties to the complete satisfaction 
ofthe Indian public. The office of the successor of so strenuous a Viceroy as 
Lord Curzon could not have been a mere bed of roses, and Lord Ampthill’s 
energy and statesmanship must, in addition to the duties which ordinarily 
devolve upon a Viceroy, have been severely taxed by the missions sent to Tibet, 
Persia and Afghanistan, ‘The manner in which Lord Ampthill has carried 
through these missions has won jor him the reputation of an able diplomatist, 
His Excellency always steered clear of long-winded speeches and sweet assurances 
to the public, but he has nevertheless won universal popularity and maintained 
unimpaired the reputation for able and successful administration which he had 
gained at Madras. We are only echoing public opinion in expressing a hope 


that Lord Ampthill will, a few years hence, succeed Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
of India. ] 


10. “The interpellations at the Bombay Legislative Council on Thursday 
last elicited some very valuable information. As 
Interpellations at the last usual, the Honourable Mr. Parekh took up the cause 
pace. 2 of the Bombay of the agriculturist, especially of the Northern 
Legislative Council. oe Wh dasctia’ tataimeiion al 
Indian Spectator (6), Division. The detailed information given in reply to 
10th Dec. his question about the state of the crops in that 
Division could not have been otherwise obtained, 
When in Madras the Registrar has already managed to start a few Co-operative 
Credit Soci: ties, it is not quite explicable why no such progress has been made 
in this Presidency, However, the Hegistrar here has drafted rules, and they 
are under the consideration of Government. When they are passed, they will 
be issued in a small pamphlet for the information of the rural and urban publie 
on whose intelligent appreciation the success of the movement depends,......... 
We wish the Honourable Mr. Dikshit had asked the correspondence between 
the local Government and the Government of India on the subject of pasture 
and recreation grounds, not only to be placed on the Council table, but also to 
be published for genera] information. The answer to him states that, in view 
of what is reported, Government do not propose to take any further action on 
those papers. ‘The public would be interested to learn what exactly has been 
reported to Government, With regard to famine relief works, a large pro- 
gramme of irrigation works has already been prepared. In Gujarat famine 
labour will be utilised for the improvement of many village tanks....,..... 
Does the Government think that famine labour cannot be conveniently 
employed on village weils, or does it consider that during the present distress, 
which wi!] not be so acute and so widespread as the recent famines, it is not 
necessary to multiply wells otherwise than by advancing ¢akavi loans? One 
of the Honourable Mr. Khare’s inquiries threw some interesting light on a 
point of history. It appears, as indeed the Honourable Sir James Monteath 
explained at a previous meeting, that the land at Malcolmpeth was originally 
acquired as a sanitarlum for Huropeans.......... The point is very 
interesting to the historian, but what is its bearing on. the practical 
question which has arisen with regard to the use of tne sanitarium by 
natives and non-officials? If the Government acquired the land for the 
use of Europeans and officials, have these beneficiaries acquired a vested 
interest in it which the Government cannot set aside ? Or is it apprehended 
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that the Raja of Satara will sue the Government for breach of agreement and 
ask for the restoration of the place on that ground? The affirmative reply 
given to the Honourable Mr. Setalvad’s question whether provision will be 
made in the Government Colleges to teach the vernaculars for the M.A. Exam- 
ination is interesting as showing the preparedness of .Government to provide 
for post-graduate studies. ‘The Universities Commission recommended that 
such work might be undertaken by the Universities. As the Universities are 
not rich enough, we suppose the instructian will be arranged for in Government 
Colleges at least.” 


ll. It is gratifying to note that the replies to the interpellations of the 
| oe non-official members at the last meeting of the local 
9 Bombay Samachar (61), Legislative Council were more explicit and courteous 
th Dec. ; Akhbdr-t-Soudg- o , : 
gar (6U), 9th Dec. than has ever been the case in the past. Questions 
relating to agriculture, education and abkari occupied 
& prominent place, and the Government’s replies to most of these were very 
satisfactory. The appointment of a committee to consider the need of providing 
a hostel for the Grant Medical College is to be welcomed ; so also the Govern- 
ment’s assurance about considering the question of providing for instruction in 
the vernaculars in Government Colleges for the M.A. course. We are dis- 
appointed to note that the local Goverament are not in a position to announce 
the exact amount of pecuniary aid they will receive from the Government 
of India in support of University education, but we hope that they will not fail 
to strive their best to get asubstantial allotment for the purpose. Government, 
we are glad tosay, have been convinced that the use of spirituous liquors is 
unduly stimulated at the expense of an innocent beverage like toddy and have 
promised an inquiry into the working of the abkari system in the Olpidd Taluka 
(Surat). As to the use of toddy as an article of food, we can assure Govern- 
ment that it is so usei in many parts of Gujardt; Government can easily 
discover the fact by making the necessary inquiries. On the whole the replies 
of Government were a decided improvement upon past years. If the replies are 
in future marked by the same spirit of sympathy and desire to take the public 
into confidence, the system of interpellations which has been brought somewhat 
into disrepute of late will serve a very useful purpose. [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar 
makes similar remarks. | , 


12. Under the heading “ The Agricultural Rip Van Winkle of the Secre- 
‘ tariat awakes,” the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“ The 
Letter of the local Govern: (Government of Bombay has at last been constrained 
ment to the Government of “ye 
India re the agricultural to acknowledge the gruesome agricultural condition of 
position in the Presidency. Gujarat for the present year, which has long since 
Katser-t-Hind (24), 4th een patent tothe manin the street. But such belated 
a ee D pooner acknowledgment is not a new phase of our Provincial. 
Administration. It is the fatal tradition of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Departments to hope against hope and Micawber- 
like wait for something to turn up at the eleventh hour, That Department 
has a kind of inherited genius for never recognising an ugly fact, which may 
be transpdrent to ordinary mortals weeks and months before. Its sanctum has 
the unenviable reputation of being impervious to all outside light,......... From 
the middle of September last the Gujarat agriculturists abandoned all hopes 
of agricultural improvement. Notso the Government. A few insignificant 
showers, in no way altering the agricultural outlook, tell early in October. 
The agriculturists shook their heads ominously saying that these would make 
no difference to their parched fields. But the Agricultural Department thought 
otherwise. It waited and waited to see the corn-blades fast springing up, while 
the poor cultivator was “aily growing anxious as to the near future. He may 
be an unsophisticated person, but in his own line none can match his agricultural 
experience. No, not even the Director-General of Agriculture. For he instinct- 
ively knows what kind of late showers may do his field good and what may do 
harm. Not so the officials of the Agricultural Department, who arrogate to 
themselves a wisdom in agricultural matters which they do not possess, 
Theirs is only academical wisdom founded on the far from reliable forecasts 
of the official weather prophets. No wonder the Agricultural Department 
is falsified by the stern facts of Nature. Thus it is that very late in the 
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day it has awakened to a consciousness of the prevalence of distress in the 
central part of Gujarat, and begun to apply the preliminary ‘tests,’ so 
called, of the ingeniously elaborated and impractical Famine Code, With 
a great flourish of liberality it is announced to the Imperial authorities that 
takavi advances to the extent of the magnificent sum of a lakh and a quarter 
have been made! But what about fresh water and fodder? And how about 
the further indebtedness of the hapless agriculturist of Gujarat, from whom his 
original dues of famine days are alleged to bestill screwed in the face of the 
official declaration about wiping the famine slate clean? We thought that, after 
the severe lessons of 1900, we would notice a broader and more generous spirit in 
matters agricultural. Butthere is the same old habit of taking action to-morrow 
which ought to be taken to-day, of belittling economic phenomena which 
eventually assert themselves most unpleasantly, and of bringing more grist to 
the provincial treasury by oppressing the indigent peasant, Verily, the Depart- 
ment must be deemed incorrigible. Only a radical reformer can tear the 
noxious tree root and branch and plant a wholesome one in its place, which will 
bear prosperous fruit for the cultivator and not sweep it away for the State.” 
[The Broach Samdchdr writes:—It is much to be regretted that the Ilccal 
Government in their letter to the Government of India have not represented the 
truth as to the agricultural situation in Broach District, It is known to every 
one including the Government that the principal crops in the district, viz., cotton, 
bajri and jowari, have greatly sutfered on account of the deficiency of rainfall, 
but Government do not see the necessity of taking immediate measures of relief 
in the district. The people of Kaira and Ahmedabad Districts are in this 
respect more fortunate, because Government have already opened test works 
there, It is to be hoped that Government will sce their way towards opening 
similar works in Broach, especially as the situation in the district has, if 


anything, grown worse, since the publication of the letter to the Government 
of India. | 


13, “The question of suspensions of land revenue has been pretty satis. 
factorily solved, so far as the Bombay Presidency is 
Suspensionsand remissions concerned, by Government admitting the soundness 
: i aa the Bombay of the principle of giving suspensions by areas, 
"Mahrdtta (10), 4th Dec.  insvead of to individuals. No doubt, the unreasonable 
| preference given to Gujarat over the Deccan in the 
matter of these suspensions, on the supposition that Gujardt is sooner and much 
more seriously affected by a scanty rainfall than the Deccan, remains to be set 
right ; but that is perhaps a matter of detail, The question of remissions has 
not yet been laid at rest, and our hopes are aroused when we hear that the re- 
commendations of the iast Famine Commission about the introduction of greater 
elasticity into the system of revenuc remissions in times of agricultural distress 
have been lately engaging the attention of Government, and that a Resolution 
applicable to all provinces will shortly be issued in this connection.” 


14, Except in the eastern and southern parts, kharif crops have failed 
Agricsiturn! situation in almost everywhere in Khandesh owing to .the defici- 
Khandesh and parts of Dec- ency of the rainfall, which measured only 6 or 7 
can and Gujarat. inches on an average throughout the district up to 
: — Vaibhav (125), the end of August. Even this scanty fall was not 
er seasonable, and hence the seeds sown either never 
sprouted or the seedlings withered for want of moisture. ‘I'he main kharif 
crop in the district is that of cotton, and it withered in most places. When 
rain fell at last in September, the rayats did not sow octton as they expected 
no bountiful crop from the late rain. Even the dajré that took the place of 
cotton did not prosper well as the rain fell in torrents for a week and then 
stopped suddenly for good. Thismade the rayats quite despondent and even 
the Collector must have realised the extreme ,gravity of the situation in the 
beginning of September. It may be said by some people that the September 
rains must have completely transformed the situation and brightened the out- 
look. It cannot be denied that that rain averted a water famine, relieved the 
scarcity of fodder and checked a sudden rise in the prices of food-grains, 
But it did not improve the lot of the cultivator in any way, the chief cause of 
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whose anxiety is how to meet the revenue demand. The rayat principally 
depends upon the cotton crop for meeting this demand, but as the cotton crop 
has failed this year, he is altogether unable to pay. the assessment. Anyone 
who will watch the state of the local cotton market will be convinced of the 
total failure of the cotton crop in many parts of Khandesh. In spite of the 
high prices ruling in the market the supply is meagre, and out of the twelve 
local ginning factories not a single one is working at present. In these circum- 
stances, the cultivators have become utterly helpless and are applying to the 
Collector for remissions. We trust Mamlatdars and other subordinate revenue 
officers will, without fear or favour, bring the present deplorable plight of the 
rayat to the notice of the higher authorities instead of submitting optimistic and 
exaggerated reports of estimated out-turns of crops. If they follow the latter 
course, the poor rayats are doomed because Government would be disposed to 
place reliance on these glowing reports. The Government of India generally 
profess earnest solicitude to help the rayat out of his difficulties, and we can 
say without hesitation that the present agricultural situation in several parts 
of Khandesh demands an active exercise of Government’s bounty. We do not 
say there should be wholesale remissions of land revenue. But the Collector 
should at least grant suspensions where the kharif crops have totally failed. 


15. The Sholdpur correspondent of the Rast Goftdr writes in a news-letter 
| dated the 1st December :—The situation in Shold4pur 
_ District has been very discouraging this year. The 

unexpected showers of rain which fell in October put. 

heart into the rayats, who actively resumed agricul- 
tural operations and sowed the cold weather crops in the hope of reaping a 
bountiful harvest, but their expectations have been sadly disappointed. The 
Out-turn of wheat and other irrigated crops is expected to vary from mél to 
one anna in the rupee, while jowari will barely yield eight annas. The price 
of jowari, which had gone down last month, has risen again. The outlook 
at present is quite cheerless, but might improve a little if we have two or three 
inches of rain within the next ten days. 


Rast Goftér, (28), 4th Dec. 


16. The Dholera correspondent of the Bombay Samachar writes :—Great 
scarcity of grass and drinking water is at present prevail- 
ing in Dholera. Grass sells at the rate of 3 maunds per 
hg oo Samdchar (81), rupee, and its price is daily.on the increase. The 
: cattle are, in consequence, left in a state of semi- 
starvation. Drinking water can be had with the 
greatest difficulty. The water of the public wells has a brackish taste, while 
that of the tanks has become contaminated. Government would confer a great 
boon upon the people by sinking artesian wells here or by making some other 
arrangement for the supply of pure drinking water with the help of the 
local Charitable Tank Endowment Fund. The crops in the taluka have fared 
very badly, and the situation has grown more critical than it was during the 
last famine. ‘The cold weather crop of jowari has totally failed on account of 
want of moisture in the soil. The out-turn of the wheat crop is expected to 
be between one and two annas in the rupee, while that of cotton crops will be 
about half of the normal. 


17, “Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton were given a dinner 

by their friends on the eve of their departure from 

Lord Ripon’s message of London to be present at the coming Congress. This is 
rd oni © the Indian Na- 45 it should be. But what is more gratifying to learn 
—-Rateor-tttind (24), 4th is the news that Lord Ripon sends his message of sym- 
Dec., Eng. cols. = pathy to the Congress through Sir William. Weare 
all aware of the undiminished inter2st His Lordship 

_ evinces in all matters affecting India’s weal, and the unbounded sympathy he 
displays, most unostentatiously, towards the Indian people. They have 
absurdly dubbed the reactionary Lord Curzon as ‘the greatest’ of Viceroys! 
Well, we may allow that fiction to die of itself, but true greatness, in its 
broadest and most altruistic sense, may certainly be predicated of the good 
Lord Ripon than whom there never {did come to this country a Viceroy more 
sincerely beloved by millions of the Indian people........... A message of 
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sympathy from such a personage, who never courted popularity, and who 
never employed the vulgar art of the hack press to glorify himeelf, will, we 
are cure, be immensely appreciated. It will be a source of new hope, new 
faith, and new endeavour—a new evangel in short-—to conjure Indians with 
and stimulate them to move onward swiftly along the high road of progress,” 


1%. Inthe course of an article entitled “ Recallof Lord Curzon,’ the Indian 

: Snectator writes:—“ If the heading of this article 

., Comments on Sir W. Jooks somewhat sensational, wo will hasten to explain 
Wedderburn’s speech urging he ’ ; 

the Indian National Congress that it 1s not based on a Reuter’s telegram, but on a 

to extend its campaign to speech delivered by Sir William Wedderburn recently 

England, : in England, urging the Indian National Congress to 

nde Spectator (6), 10th oytend its campaign to England and to persuade the 

CC. °° . 

British clector to deposo Mr, Brodrick, and as a 
consequence of the change of Government, Lord Curzon........... Sir William 
thinks that the days of Imperialism arc numbered, It is adinitted that, during the 
last ten years, the pendulum has swung very far in the direction of ‘ militarism, 
extravagance and class privilege’ But now Sir William thinks that there 
is every indication of the swing being equally strong in the opposite direction, 
Lord Curzon has been riding on the advancing wave of Imperialism ; when it 
it recedes, he must cither be submerged or find himself far away from the 
Sanpu and the Ilindu Kush, This, we are told, is India’s golden opportunity, 
and the Convress will be foolish if it wastes its energy here without sparing 
any fora british campaign. The advice is given in the honest belief that it 
is practicable and in our own interests........... But where are the signs of the 
pendulum receding from the Imperialistic extreme? Imperialism is epidemic: 
when one nation oxpands its possessions and influence, another thinks it unsafe 
to remain stationary........... It is possible that the British elector is ready for 
a change of Government; he may have his reasons for it; but whether a 
revulsion of feeling against Imperialism is one of them is a dilferent question.” 


19. We think the question of Imperial Service ‘Troops deserves to be 
taken up by the Congress this year. It is true the 
Desirability of the Con- Congress does not generally discuss questions relating 
gress taking up the question to Native States, but precedents can be found in which 
of Iinperial Servieo Troops. eer ae : 
Kesari (12%), 6th Dee. the Congress has in the past dealt with questions 
affecting the relations of Native States with the para- 
mount Power, Tho Native Chiefs, we may assume, arc powerless to refuse the 
demands of the Government of India: nay, tho pecuniary assistance derived. 
from them will even be represented as a voluntary offer. But anyone can see 
that this is in reality 4 case of downright plunder. ‘The Indian Government has 
already acquired grants of territory from important Native States for the 
maintonance of military contingents or under some other pretext and to tax 
the States again for purposes of Imperial Defence would be highly improper. 
Lhe Congress should not, therefore, fail to take up this question, Lhe Native 
Chiefs should also agitate it independently in Kngland. One may ask in this 
connection why Native States should. not be allowed to maintain their own 
troops according to the recent improved standard of efficiency instead of giving 
pecuniary grants. But the question is not likely to receive an answer here, 
unless the agitation is carricd to England. 


20. ‘The public is already aware that the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
Comments on n case of Wore amalgamatod with the Central Provinces for 
incendiarism and alleged @dministrative purposes immediately after the sur- 
complicity of a Muropean render by the Nizam of his sovereign rights over those 
ara in the crime, districts. ‘lhe Government of the Central Provinces 
alirdttu (10), 4th Dee. | re ; . a 
las been busy during the last year and move in 
overhauling the whole aduninistrative machinery of Berar and in bringing it in 
line with the requirements of the effective system of administration followed in 
regulated British provinces. We do not know how far this work of improve- 
ment and re-construction has progressed. But since the amalgamation of the 
Berars with the Central Provinces a searching inquiry into the very curious and 
irregular methods of Jail administration has culminated in a very important 


State prosecution, which alike in its origin and the course through which it 
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has already passed bids fair to be the Berar edition of the Crawford Case. Before 
proceeding to criticise the denouement of this very remarkable State prosecu- 
tion, it is necessary at the outset to summarise the facts and to state them as 
succinctly as possible. A portion of the Akola Central Jail was burnt down 
on the night of 19th November 1903, Originally a theory was put forward 
that this was due purely to an accident or that it was the rosult of wanton 
incendiarism. ‘lhis theory did not hold water for a long time and a searching 
inquiry by the Police led to the discovery that far from being a ease of 
accident or incendiarism, the fire was the result of a decp-laid and deliberate 
conspiracy. For months together the Police were altogether on a wrong 
scent and could not unravel the mystery. But the affair was not destined 
fo remain shrouded in mystery for ever, The truth began to leak out siowly 
but surely, and the Police scenting that there were more than half a 
dozen accomplices involved in the perpetration of the crime proceedod 
in their usual manner and succeeded in securing the confessions of a number 
of approvers, The cumulative effect of these confessions taken together led 
the Police conclusively to believe that the fire was the work of the Jail 
authorities, and they formally charged the Head Jailor of the Akola Jail, one 
Mr. Gopal Rao, with the offence, though he was then away on two years’ 
furlough. ‘The alleged motive for the crime was stated to be that the Jail 
authorities at Akola, being afraid lest the inspection by the [nspector-General of 
Prisons of the Central Provinces would result’ in exposing their machinations and 
thus land them into trouble, deliberately set fire to a portion of the jail which 
contained the records and registers, The evidence adduced in the case 
unmistakably points to the lact that in the Akola Central Jail « very well- 
organised system of embezzlement, swindling, chicanery and fraud was 
established, by meats of which the Jail authorities were making ill-gotten 
gains. It seems that even the highest Jail officials at Akola were aware 
of the system and gave indirect countenance and encouragement to these 
mal-practices. As the Jail officials were more or less implicated in the fraud, 
it was of the highest importance to them that there should be no trace where- 
by the suspicion of the Inspector-General of Prisons would be roused. When 
that officer visited the Akola Jail for the first time early in November 1903, 
and was not satisfied with the manner in which the records and registers of 
the Jail were kept, he expressed his intention of ordering an extended audit 
of the Jail accounts, The Akola Jail authorities had good reason to fancy that 
their day of reckoning was drawing nigh and they were not the people to stop 
short of any project for doing away with the whole mass of inculpating docu- 
mentary evidence against them. They put their heads together for devising 
some means by which to get rid of the tell-tale records which were systemati- 
cally falsified. ere is what the accused Gopal [ao has to say of the origin of 
the plan which culmirated in the fire of November 19th: Dr. Reilly, the 
Superintendent of Jails in Berar, said ‘ What about the Jail registers?’ I said 
‘J have been myself to Hoshangabad and have scen the process of audit in the 
jails in the Central Provinces. Their practice is not to audit more than one year’s 
accounts!’ Dr. Reilly said in Berar the practice of auditing did not exist, and 
the Inspector-General of Police said that. it was, therefore, necessary to audit the 
accounts here for some years. Upon that 1 said it mattered notif they audited the 
registers for the past year. Dr. Reilly said: ‘It is no good taking it for 
granted, Whatever it is, I think raw material registers, manutactured 
voods registers and other records must be got rid of, anil the sooner this is done 
the better, or all that we have been doing up to now will come out. So 
consider fully about this and pick out a clever and trustworthy man who will 
do this quietly and let me know. We will give him some reward,’ As a 
result of this conference the accused, Gopal Rao, picked out one Mankikar, a 
coavict in the jail, to set fire to the record office and this unearthly project was 
successfully carried out on the night of 19th November, ‘There were in all five 
. . Vs 
approvers against the accused, and although the accused believed that Coionel 
Reilly would shield him and not throw him overboard, as all that he had done 
was done with his express consent and at his desire, the eminent military oflicer 
finally refused to come to the succour of his unfortunate native subordinate. 
So the upshot of it all has been that the accused Gopal Rao alone has been con- 
victed and sentenced, while a number of other miscreants are allowed to go scot- 
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free, and some of them are still serving Government and drawing their monthly 
salaries. If we look to the evidence for the prosecution, we shall find that it 
reflects most unfavourably and discreditably on the probity and integrity of 
Dr. Reilly as a responsible Government officer. Vithuldas, witness No. 63 for 
the prosecution, says in one place: ‘I myself once received Rs. 400 from Gopal 
Rao to be handed over to Colonel Reilly. Gopal Kao said :—* Tell Colonel 
Reilly these are for the Antri murder trial prisoner.” I once was approached by 
Kisson Singh. He asked me to prevent a post-mortem being held on the body 
of his wife. I received Rs. 200 from him and paid them to Dr. Reilly. Accused 
Gopal Rao had nothing to do with this matter. I often took men for certificates 
and they used to pay various amounts to the Colonel!’ From the few 
quotations we have given above it is quite permissible to infer that whatever 
frauds and mal-practices were perpetrated in the Akola Jail were owing 
to Colonel Reilly’s want of strict official integrity ; nay, we may go further 
and say that they were directly due to his passion for making illicit gains, 
We do not in the least want to justify the actions of Gopal Rao, but 
it is obvious that he was more or less a victim of circumstances, and believing his 
position unassailable behind Dr. Reilly’s predominating influence as a high 
Uuropean official, he was led to commit acts which on his own initiative 
he would not have ventured upon. But while Gopal Rao is sentenced to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for ten years, Colonel Reilly is drawing his fat 
monthly salary and is secure in his position as Jail Superintendent.......... 
We have by no means here closed our remarks and strictures on this memorable 
prosecution. The record is as voluminous as it is sensational, and on the next 
occasion we shall again animadvert on some of the most glaring and-deplorable 
features of the case,” 


21. “There is much in the incidents of the trial of Mr. Framjee Surveyor, 
an officer of the Port Trust, to give rise to painful 
‘ Comments on the Port Jefections, The bolt fromthe blue, that descended 
rust case recently tried ; : 
before the Bombay High On his head, dumb-foundered the public no less than it 
Court. did the poor victim of this peculiar prosecution him- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), oth gelf. The worry and the expense of the trial undergone 
Dec., Eng. cols, by Mr. Surveyor have proved once again the cost- 
liness of British justice, and the result—an honourable acquittal by 
a unanimous jury—though a balm to the wounded spirit of a much injured 
and sorely-tried man, can scarcely be held a sufficient reparation for his 
many sufferings. British justice has, no doubt, vindicated itself in the end. 
But kas not British justice once more shown itself to be more an article for 
the rich than for the poor? How would a poorer man than Mr, Surveyor have 
fared in his place? Is it not discouraging, to say the least, that only the com- 
paratively well-to-do can count upon the vindication of their innocence ina 
British Court of law?” 


22. ‘The appeals made in the now well-known Bahuli case against - 
the judgments of the District Magistrate did not meet 
Case of the Police Patel of with a uniform fate. The Patel who was sentenced 
boon village disposed of by to imprisonment for six months ona charge of having 
e Sessions Judge, Poona. ‘ 5 5 
Mahratta (10), 4th Dec,; Obtained a bribe of two rupees from the orderly of 
Kesari (123), 6th Dec. the Military Officers was acquitted by Mr. Lucas. 
The evidence of the officers themselves on thig 
point was mere hearsay and the evidence of the orderly was uncorroborated, 
and the Sessions Judge took the sensible view that the orderly may have 
pocketed the money himself and invented the story against the Patel. The 
=a of the Patel was, so to say, only a by-product of the wrath of 
ieutenants Thew and Gout, and happily he has been set free. We onl 
wonder at the amaziag ignorance shown by Mr. Sheppard, the District Magistrate, 
of even the elements of the law of evidence, though the severity of his sentence 
deserves even stronger criticism, As for the Mahars who were convicted on 
a charge of having mobbed the officers, they were less fortunate in the venture 
of a judivial appeal. Mr. Sheppard having given the Mahars no fair opportunity 
to cross-examine the prosecution witnesses or to call evidence on their behalf, 
the record was technically against them. The Sessions Judge should have, 
however, in our opinion, perceived the helplessness and the ignorance of the 
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accused and at least sent back the case for the cross-examination of the coms 
— and the prosecution witnesses, and for the evidence for the defence 

ing recorded. We need only point out that while the Bahuli Mahars have 
thus either suffered or fared indifferently, the Lieutenants, who had presumably 
transgressed the legal limits for shooting near villages, and who were the 
cause of injury to innocent people, have escaped scot-free. May we not hope 
that Lord Curzon will have his attention directed to this scandal on his arrival 
from England?” [The Kesari writes:—There is one thing in connection with 
the Bahuli case which deserves to be specially noted. ‘The Europeans whom the 
Mahars attempted to take before the proper authorities were charged by the 
injured persons before Mr. Sheppard, the District Magistrate, with causing 
hurt, negligently carrying weapons of offence, &c. We learn that Mr. Sheppard 
dismissed the complaint under Section 203 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
If so, it is clear that he has aggravated the injustice previously done by him in 
the Babulicase. Todismissa complaint under the above section is tantamount 
to a declaration that no offence was committed by the accused. It would have 
been well if the Magistrate had stated the grounds on which he dismissed the 
complaint. Lieutenants Thew and Gout had admitted in the previous case 
that shots from their guns had injured the complainants in the present case. 
Does not the dismissal of the complaint in the teeth of this fact show thata 
white man may commit any offence without fear of being called upon to 
answer for it before any Court? If such acts of injustice are allowed to be 
committed under the just and enlightened British regime, would it not be 
well for Government to publish a list of offences which European officers of 
particular grades may commit with impunity? The abortive result of the 
prosecution in the above case shows that in cases between Europeans and 
natives the scales of justice inevitably turn against the latter in spite of able 
advocacy and a large expenditure of money.} 


23. ‘By a curious coincidence another complaint of a Kuropean’s reckless 
shikar comes from Khalapur when we have not yet 

Shooting cases in the heard the last word about the Bahuli affair. One 
Koldba District. Sitaram Gopal Shet Mankame, of Khdlapur, near 
Mahrdtta (10), 4th Dec. = K ariat, in the Koldba District, writes a letter over his 
own signature to the AKesars of the 29th of November, 

giving a full account bow his daughters received injuries froin shots fired by a 
European, On the 26th of November a European visited the Khdlapur tank 
intent on shikar, and while he enjoyed: his sport, pellets from his gun inflicted 
injuries on two women and one small girl of Mr. Mankame’s family who had gone 
to fetch water from the tank. On thie result of his recklessness being pointed 
out to’ him, he requested Mr. Mankame not to make a row about tie matter 
and promised him ten rupees as compensation. Mr. Mankame, however, in- 
formed the Police, but could not succeed in getting the European to give his 
name. ‘The latter resented the inquiry about his name and attempted to bully 
the native, saying be had been detained and would complain of the same 
to the Collector. He has been evidently guilty of a double wrong in 
having fired recklessly and in refusing to give his name when demanded, 
On the other hand, there is Mr. Mankame, who wanis a redress of his griev- 
ance, which appears to be a very serious one. Should there ordinarily be any 
doubt as to the issue ? None whatever. But with the Bahuli ease before us, we 
shall not wonder if we hear that Mr. Mankame alone has been proceeded 
ayainst as the net result of these cross-complaints!” [Elsewhere the paper 
writes :—“Really there wouid appear to be a crop of such cases growing in the 
present season! For scarcely had we penned the above note before our atten- 
tion was drawn to another shooting case reported in the Times of India of 
Tuesday last. All these cases have a similarity of outline. The offending 
shikaries push up too much near an inhabited place and cause injury to innocent 
people by their reckless shooting. The villagers naturally get warm over the affair, 
2s even in their quiet rural life they are needlessly molested. But after all 
the extremely peaceful disposition of these people deserves appreciation, 
For the warmth of their blood results in nothing worse than an unusually loud 
tongue, and the little village assembly called together by cries of distress are 
more often enchanted by the sight of a European and disperse after indulging in 
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only a little clamour, As a rule, the offending European escapes without any 
injury, but far from thanking his stars, he turns the tables on the villagers as 
soon as he gains time to work at the lever of mischief in the shape of the 
subservient police or the sympathising District Magistrate. In the present case 
Mr. Wimbush and Mr. Traill were the aggressive shikaries who brought the 
villagers near the Karanja creek into trouble, alleging assault and extortion at 
their hands, The case is proceeding and it would be interesting to see how 
Mr, Mountford, Assistant Collector and Magistrate of Kol4ba, decides it.’’ | 


24, A correspondent writes to the Chikitsak:—I had gone yesterday to 
Te the village of Kanbargi and on my way back came to 
Alleged shooting incident 4 tank outside the village, where I saw three soldiers 
near Belgaum, . f he Bele : ; 
Ohikiteak (108), 7th Dec. rom the Belgaum Cantonment engaged in shooting 
water-fowl. One of them was standing on the bank, 
while two of his comrades were wading in the water in order to bring out the 
fowl shot down. One of them was stark naked, though there were then standing 
ten or fifteen men and women on the bank of thetank, Englishmen call natives 
rude and savage, but does not the above instance show who are really rude and 
savage? The people assembled on the tank reported to me that one woman 
had been slightly wounded witha pellet from thegun of one of the 
soldiers and had gone home cryirg. It behoves the Military authorities at 
Belgaum to take stringent measures in order to prevent such occurrences 
in future, and also to inquire carefully into the truth or otherwise of the above 
report. 


_ 25. We desire to point out some shortcomings in the draft rules promul- 

Draft rules published by gated by the Commissioner of Volice re licenses 
the Commissioner of Police, for theatres. In the first place, we do not see 
Bombay, ve licenses for thea- the necessity of compelling the owner of a theatre- 
ga and Gadgaddt (82) house and the writer of a performance to obtain 
4th Dec. ; Praja Mita(s0), ‘licenses. The object of the rules would be sufficiently 
Srd Dec. ; Phenia (12), 3rd served if the occupant, for the time being, ofa 
Dec. theatre-house and the proprietor of a dramatic 
company are required to obtain licenses. ‘The owner of a theatre has nothing 
to do with the dramatic company giving performances there, while the writer 
of a performance is generally a paid servant of the company and is not at 
liberty to write as he pleases. If the rules are finally adopted without 
any modifications, it is to be feared that. dramatic companies in Bombay 
will have no alternative but to shut up their business. If the Police Com- 
missioner thinks that any changes are necessary in the construction of the 
theatres, he should move the Improvement Trust or the Municipality to carry 
them out at theirown expense. [The Praja Mitra and the Phenix, on the 
other hand, express complete approval of the draft rules and advocate the 
necessity of framing rules on similar lines for theatres in Karachi. ] 


26. The inconveniences and hardships to which people going by rail 
from Kdthiawar to British territory are subjected 

Customs dutics at Viram- by the the Customs Department at the Viramgém 
Oe (9), 2nd Junction have been so frequent and trying that 
ao ’ “they could hardly have escaped the notice of 
even a casual observer........... Various protests have 

already been made against the growing evil, which has seriously hampered the 
development of the trade of Kathiawar. The people have even presented hundreds 
of petitions to Government in the matter, but itis to be regretted that the 
latter have hitherto turned a deaf ear to them all.......... itis an admitted 
fact that Kdathidwdr is a backward part of the Presidency, having no 
flourishing trade or industry. Such being the case, the imposition of so 
great a burden on her impoverished population has served to render them 
all the more wretched. The harsh Customs restrictions can be fairly traced 
to the question of sea-ports, which has beén pending between the Ciov- 
ernment and the Native States for a long time past. But it is not a dignified 
or edifying spectacle that the poor ‘subjects should thus unnecessarily suffer in 
consequence of this vexed question....... It is but natural that the various States 
of the province, having their interests materially affected by the question, should 
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look askance at this crying grievance of the people and hesitate to offer their 
hearty co-operation or assistance in getting the same removed as early 
as possivle. Even the Government themselves can hardly be expected to take 
the grievance into their consideration, so long as the issue of the delicate question 
of the jurisdiction of the Kathidwar ports hangs in the balance. The only 
alternative for the public, under such circumstances, is to agitate for the 
removal of this grievance through the medium of the Indian National 
Congress,”’ 


27. “Wedesire to invite public attention to the practice that has been intro- 
Lage duced neariy two years since in the Bombay Presidency 
Alleged defects in the of placing Hospital Assistants fresh from medical 
present system of recruiting gis dame ae eee Roe seg : 
Hospital Assistants in charge schools instead of experienced medical officers in charge 
of aided dispensaries. of aided hospitals in soine of the taluka towns. Now, 
ad fg yg” Agel Movi as is well known, the instruction impaited in the medi- 
Jéme (85), Sth Dee. ) cal schools of the Presidency is of a very elementary 
nature, and hence it is after some years’ service that 
Hospital Assistants acquire the requisite experience to satisfactorily discharge 
their onerous duties. Medical officers in charze of aided dispensaries have not 
only totreat entirely unaided complicated melical, surgical and obstetric cases, 
but to give their opinion in important medico-legal cases after a post-morfem 
examination. It is, therefore, quite evident that the innovation notel above is 
seriously objectionable, and deserves to be sct aside. It is desirable in the 
interests of the public that only higher gradeand experienced Hospital Assistants 
should be entrusted with the independent charge of aided dispensaries, and that 
men fresh from the medical school should be employed in Civil Hospitals, 
where they may gain the experience and knowledge nevessary to qualify 
them for such independent charge.” [The Sdnjnu Jame makes similar 
remarks, | 


28. The Talatis of Mahad Taluka (Koliba) presented a memorial, praying 
for a redress of their grievances, to Lord Lamington 
Grievances of Talatis in at Dasgzaon while His Excellency was on his way to 
Mabéd Taluka (Solita). . Bombay vid Diaramtar. A perusal of the memorial 
Dnydin Prakash (35), 8th 4 
Dee. which we publish elsewhere, will show how the 
Talatis, who were originally appointed to do revenue 
work only, have in practice been obliged todo Police, Forest, A’bkari, Vaccina- 
tion and other work also. ‘hey have, :noreover, to pass an examination in 
survey work in addition to the departmental test beiore being confirmed in 
service. They are also required to furnish information on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, such as crop prospects, village mortality, &c., for purposes of the Admini- 
stration Report, to dance attendance on District Olficers, while on tour in their 
villages, and to collect the land revenue, tlic income-tax and the instalments 
of takuvi loans. ‘Though they are thus required to discharze multifarious 
duties and are held responsible for the collection of revenue amounting to 
thousands of rupees every year, they are not given even the services of a 
patavala to relieve them of a part of their drudgery. If we contrast their lot 
with that of japti karkuns in attached khoti villages, we fiud that the latter 
are much better off, because they have the services of a peon piaced at their 
disposal at the expense of the Khots. If the 'Talatis are made ts work wuuder 
these discouraging circumstauces, is it any wonder that the inlormation they 
supply to Government is often inaccurate and unreliable? If Government 
were to improve the position of the Talatis by increasing their pay und giving 
them fair prospects of pension, they would be doing a bare act of Justice. 
We trust the memorial of the Mahdd Talatis will receive fair and sympathetic 
consideration at the hands of Lord Lamington. 


29. “They talk of the suppression of svasai—these Commissioners, 
Collectors and Assistant Collectors! Just before the 


H Fin os a. ‘) “th touring season commenced, the Honourable Mr. Muir- 
Dec. ; wanlaah M Mackenzie issued a circular against vasai, which, 


though not thorough-going, was calculated to do good, 
With the same end in view he took only two or three clerks with him 


on tour. Yet what do we hear about rvasai in the Commissioner’s own’ 
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camp? ‘Would any one believe that two hundred maunds of fuel and grass, 
two maunds each of meat and milk, eight dozen eggs and a large 
quantity of butter are supplied to the camp daily? Of course, there 
are oaly two or three clerks, but what of the army of camels and camel- 
men, patavalas and sowars, the much-dreaded butlers and cooks? Who is to 
provide for their wants and who dare displease them? The Tapedar or Zamin- 
dar who ventures to protest will find himself ‘in the stocks. The butler and 
cook will spoil the broth or delay the tea, pretending that they got bad stuff 
or no milk, thoughthey may have got enough for themselves, their fathers, 
children and grandchildren. But to return to our subject. Does the Honourable 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie know that such an enormcus quantity of fuel, grass, 
eggs, milk and meat are supplied to him and his myrmidons daily and 
virtually free of charge? No, of course, he does not. He pays his 
personal bill and does not bother about the rest—neither he nor his right- 
hand man, the Assistant Commissioner! Andas for the precious personal bill, 
pray what does it amount toP Can it possibly cover the price of all the 
things supplied for the Commissioner’s own use? If the head of the local 
Government is not very strict and watchful in these matters, much 
less will the Collectors and Assistant Collectors be, and the door will 
remain open for the underlings to suck the blood cf the rayat. ‘The Com- 
missioner’s camp weighs most heavily upon the people, it being the biggest 
of officic! camps in Sind. We therefore beseech the Honourable Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie and Mr. Hudson to take the trouble to see that their men, 
who all receive their salaries and allowances, do not sponge upon the hap- 
less people of the villages, but meet their own expenses, If this is done, 
the quantity of fuel consumed will at once dwindle to less than a twentieth 
of the two hundred maunds now taken and so forth as regards other 
supplies, By-the-bye, it is reported that under the orders of the present Com- 
missioner in Sind the fuel and grass required for his own or his animals’ use— 
may be for the whole camp—are not to be charged for. If this is true, we 
cannot but condemn the practice as unjust and dangerous. We fail to see the 
reason for making the distinction. It leaves the door open to abuse, and puts 
a premium on extortion and plunder. It all shows the half-heartedness and 
want ot grasp betrayed by the authorities in dealing with the evil of rasat.”’ 


30. ‘In our last issue but one, under the heading ‘ A scene in Court,’ 
*we gave a bald account of tke unhappy fracas 
Alleged remarks by Mr. that occurred between the Bench and the Bar in the 
Roper, Joint Judge, Karachi, Joint Judge’s Court during the trial of a murder case. 
in the trial of a criminal case. 4. 
Phaniz (12), 7th Dec. Since then all the facts have become public property. 
When the application for the transfer of the trial 
from Mr. Roper’s Court was argued on Friday last, the Sadar Court was 
crowded to overflowing. Not only were the benches of the pleaders packed, 
but the lay public, among whom were noticeable several Municipal Councillors, 
had flocked to the Court in unusually large numbers, Mr. Tekchand, who 
spoke in support of the transfer, thoroughly exposed the procedure of the 
Joint Judge. Mr. Crouch, the Crown prosecutor, while arguing that a 
transfer would be illegal, asked the Court, evidently with a view to save the 
washing of dirty linen in Court, not to touch upon the personal conflict between 
Mr. Roper and Mr. Tahiiram and candidly bestowed upon the latter such praise 
as he deserved, And however much we may disagree with the conclusion 
at which the Sadar Court arrived in holding that the law did not permit a 
transfer after the case had gone into the hands of the jury (because we do not 
see that the provisions of the Law of 'I'ransfer contained in Section 526 of the 
Code make any distinction between a jury case and any other case), we cannot 
help acknowledging the grace with which Mr. Beaman gave repeated utterance 
to his appreciation of Mr. Tahilram’s admirable self-control......... . As to 
Mr. Roper’s part in this unlucky episode we wish to say as little as possible, 
as he is shortly to leave this provinve for good. He must, however, be thankful 
that he has been let down gently. And now in bidding him farewell we would 
only express a hope that he would make it his endeavour to be better equipped 
with a knowledge of law and procedure, to practise patience, and never to 
allow his temper to run away with him on the Bench.” 
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31. “Is it not time that the Judicial authorities introduced the jury 
system in this city? Hyderabad is admittedly the 
Desirability of introducing centre of intellectual advancement in Sind, but the 
the jury system in Hyder- ulk of its educated sons are forced to seek a livelihood 
abad. ee , be 4 
Prabhat (50), 26th Nov., @/sewhere. Hence it is that while Kardchi, as the 
Eng. cols. seat of the Sind Administration and the emporium of 
commerce for this province and the Punjib, has for 
years past enjoyed the privilege of the jury system, Hyderabad has had to be 
content with assessors. But though the outfux of English educated men 
continues, the number of such men residing at Hyderabad is now much 
larger—owing to the great progress made in eduvation—than it was when the 
system of assessors was ushered in. It is but meet, therefore, that the jury 
system should be extended to this city.”’ 


32. ‘Mr. Moysey, Assistant Collector of Hala, is busy collecting data 
for a revision of settlement in Hala ‘Taluka (Hyder- 
Proposed revision of settle- abad). This revision means, of course, enhuncement of 
— Hala Taluka (Hyder- acsessment. Are there sufficient grounds for raising 
Hyderabad Jvurnal (4), the present rates? We propose to place before Mr. 
7th Dec. Moysey and the Collector of Hyderabad certain con- 
siderations which, we flatter ourselves, will be deemed 
sufficient for maintaining the s‘atus quo. The Al-Haq mentioned in its issue 
of the 29th October last certain facts, which went some way towards showing 
that an enhancement of assessment would not be justified. Hala soil is no doubt 
richer than the soil of the surrounding district, but the level being higher 
necessitates much expense on the private karias, which must be larger in 
number and deeper; the water, too, for the same reason, runs there for a 
much shorter time. And the assessment now levied is high enough, being 
Rs, 2-12-0 (excluding the local cess) per acre, the maximum fixed at the last 
revision. To these considerations we wil! add more facts and arguments... ..... 
There is one circumstance in Sind, which, deplore it as we may, the adminis- 
trators are hound to take into account. The H«7z does not sell any part of his 
share of the produce, but eats it all. Consequently if you increase the assessment, 
the zamindar in order to meet the increased Government demand must claim 
a larger share for himself, and the zamindar can as a rule dictate his own 
ternis. The poor peasant gets less produce, and hence even if the prices 
went higher, he would not be benefited but would only feel the pinch of 
starvation more keenly. It might be said that the Hala Harz is not notoriously 
poor, as haris elsewhere in Sind generally are, but comparatively prosperous. 
This is true, but enhanced assessment is just the way to bring him down to 
the level of his unfortunate brethren! Lastly, it is notorious that though 
Government spend not a pie on the clearance of private karias, the assessment 
on land watered by these karias is the same as that on land irrigated by Govern- 
ment canals, It is obvious that this unfair treatment must press harder on 
the caltivatur, when heavier expenses have to be incurred on clearance.”’ 


33. “It is known all over that Tapedars are the harassers of the poor 

| rayats and others with whom they come in contact, 

Alleged hardships of and while this leaves no doubt, they themselves are 
Tapedars 1n ~ h N harassed in their turn.......... We have published 
Pd (49), “0th Nov, sy our Sindhi columns of the 29th October a letter 
1 from some Tapedars in which they write that they 
draw a salary of Rs. 20 or 25 and are expected to keep a horse for touring in their 
charge, to go to the taluka office, and when officers are out, to go out with them. 
This requires a strong horse, and if they do not keep one they are subject to the 
displeasure of their superiors.......... The other trouble 1s that they have to 
undertake rasai; though this was stopped by Mr. Stecle and they thought 
themselves freed, it has not gone off their shoulders. This rasav work, 
they say, should be taken off their shoulders, as apart from the trouble involved, 
the only persons they can lcok to for supplies are the zamindars who take no 
money. If a mukhi orsome man from the town be asked to keep a shop, 
matters would improve a great deal. Weare of opinion that horse allowance 
should be given to Tapedars and the rasai work taken off their shoulders. 


“ 
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In fact entrusting the rasat work even to the zamindars or any Revenue 
official or officers is not a safe course : it should be given to a contractor.” 


84, “Though the grievance of clerks and munshis who are made to 
work even at night has been ventilated in the papers 
Alleged overworking of times out of number, nothing has been done by way 
age 1. Government offices of removing it. And yet no other class of servants 
” Prabhée (50), 26th Nov. deserves more consideration at the hands of Govern- 
Eng. cols. ment than these clerks and munshis. They are the 
lowest-paid and the hardest-worked employés of Gov- 
ernment and, with the most inadequate remuneration, have to bear the brunt of 
office work........... We believe many a circular has been issued forbidding 
the practice of keeping offices open after dusk and making clerks work by 
lamp light. Nevertheless, things go on as usual, there being no improvement 
at all. The fact would appear to be that the offices are under-manned, and 
those presiding over them are, therefore, obliged to ask their clerks and munshis 
to work early and late.......... If an end is to be put to the complaint, offices 
where there is more work than can be coped with during ordinary hours should 
be supplied with additional hands. Until that 1s done it is idle to expect that 
the evil will receive an effective check.” 


3). We consider it necessary to publish the following explanation anent 


ee an article, which appeared in our issue of 28th Ozto- 
plait sous, delay. in. the ber, complaining of thedelay taking place in the re- | 
removal of dead bodies from moval of dead bodies from the Civil Hospital, Karachi 
the Civil Hospital, Karichi. (vide paragraph 38 of Weekly Report No. 45 of 1904). 

Sind }artamau (87), 2nd We had based our comments on one or two instances 
“an of dead bodies having been allowed to remain in 
the hospital from 16 to 14 hours, It is natural for a casual observer 
to ascribe such delay to the indifference of the Civil Surgeon or his 
subordinates or the Police. On making inquiries, however, we have been 
convinced that nobody was to blame in the matter. It was the duty of the 
Police to make an inquiry about the deaths, and they naturally allowed the 
bodies to remain in the hospital, until they could get the opinion of the Civil 
Surgeon. As to the subordinate officers of the hospital they could not, of course, 
give permission for the removal of the bodies on their own responsibility in the 
absence of the Civil Surgeon. With reference to our remarks about the Civil 
Surgeon, we may explain that our inquiries leave no doubt that he is regular and 
zealous in the discharge of his duties and sympathetic in his conduct towards the 
patients of the bospital. 


Legislation. 


36, The Bill to amend the existing Gujarat Talukdars’ Act, which is to 
be taken up at the next mecting of the Bombay Legisla- 
The Gujarat Talukdars’ tive Council, is a measure of fir-reaching consequences 
Act Amendment Bit. to the Talukdars. With the aid of this Bill it is 
Praja Eandhu (27), 4th | ag 
Sec: Hoa: Gl, sought to widen the scope of the present Act, as can 
be seen from one of the amendments including 
‘Mulgametis’ or the descendants of the original proprietors of villages 
in the term ‘Talukdar’, and another empowering Government to manage 
an estate even when all its co-sharers do not agree to such change, and a 
third enacting that no estate shall be liable to attachment in execution 
of a decree passed by a competent Court against the Talukdar owning 
it. The above changes.are no doubt sought to be effected in the best 
interests of the Talukdars and are quite in accord with the well-known 
solicitude of .Government for this class of land-holders. The last amendment, 
however, if passed, will have virtually the effect of rendering it impossible for 
the Talukdars to incur debts, even when it may be absolutely necessary to do 
so. We have nodesire to minimize the evils of the extravagance of some 


-Yalukdars, but it is not difficult to realize that there are occasions when they 


may be obliged to borrow money for legitimate purposes. On such occasions 
we trust Government will come to their help, and thus obviate the necessity 
of their resorting to Banias for loans at a high rate of interest,” | 
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Education. 


37. The report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for 
| the year 1903-1904 shows how an_ important 
Comments on the last matter like the education of the people is being 
a ari of the Direc- still neglected by the Government. Englishmen are in 
r ot Fublic Instruction, ee ae | 
Bombay. the habit of proclaiming from the housetops that 
Kesari (123), 6th Dec. they have conferred the boon of education on 
the people of India, but the statistics published 
by Government themselves afford very little ground for such boast. The 
report in question shows that the number of school-going boys aad girls 
decreased during the year. Plague isthe cause assigned for this decrease. It is 
astonishing that the authorities should screen themselves behind this flimsy excuse, 
Plague was not deemed to be a sufficient reason for closing the Mamlatdars’ 
Courts, the Income Tax Offices or the judicial Courts; why was it deemed to be 
sO Overpowering in the case of schools alone? Government should open 
temporary schools away from the affected localities during the plague season 
for the convenience of the school-going population. During the year under 
report the Bombay Government spent only 112 lakhs of rupees on education, 
while the Local Boards and Municipalities spent 25 lakhs and the Native States 
in the Presidency 123 lakhs for the same purpose. These figures are enough 
to show to the public how indifferent the Bombay (sovernment are in the 
matter of the spread of education. 


38. <A correspondent of the Gujardt Punch writes:—It is much to be 
regretted that the public have as yet been kept in the 
A vequest to Government dark as to the result of the inquiry instituted by Gov- 
to publish the result of their ernment into the death, caused by su‘cide on the 14th 
a teat pons —— =! August last, of one Purshottam U medbhai, a first year 
medabad Training College. Student of the Male Training College, Ahmedabad. 
Gujarét Punch (21), 4th The deceased belonged to the Patidar community, 
Dec. which is very backward in point of education, and if 
the fatality is hushed up, it would needlessly arouse sus- 
picion in the minds of the Patidars and deter them from sending their youths in 
future to the College. In the circumstances it is incumbent upon the Educa- 
tional Department or the Police to give publicity to the result of the enquiry 
referred to above. 


39. “It must be within the knowledge of our readers that this year 

the School Final Examination was conducted 

Complaint against the by the so-called efficient Educational Department, 

conduct of the School Final and not as usual by the Bombay University. ‘The 
Examination at the Karachi ‘ 7. ; 4 

ray examination of the Sind candidates began last Monday 

Phenix (12), 3rd Dec. in the N. J. High School. An innovation introduced 

under the new regime was the giving ot type-writtén 

instead of printed question-papers. We understand that the English question- 

paper was very badly typed. ‘This was very untair tothe candidates, Economy 

is good in its own way, but in the present case it was misdirected.’’ 


Railways. 


40. We regret to have to revert once more to the subject of the griev- 
ances of third class passengers on Indian Railways. 
During tlie ensuing Christmas holidays the B. B. & C, I. 


Grievances of third class 


Railway passengers. Railway Company have specialiy reduced their fares 
Akhbér-i-Souddgar (60), for first and second class tickets, but no reduction 
oth Dec. has been made in third class fares. We fail to 


understand why third class passengers who, as pointed 
out by Mr. Robertson, form the backbone of the psssenger traffic, should be 
debarred from the benefit of such concessions. Again, the G.I. P. Railway 
authorities have made some concessions to first and second class passengers 
visiting Bombay to witness the Industrial Exhibition. Why should not 
similar concessions be extended to third class passengers who, if anything, stand 
more urgently in need of them ? 
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‘bay Government and the Surat 
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MUunicipalities. 


41. ‘* We have already referred to the misunderstanding with regard to 
the grant of Rs. 6,000 made by His Excellency Lord 
Northcote to the Surat Municipality for building 
Municipality re an item of plague. sheds,......... We have a strong suspicion 
plague expenditure. that the Government has been induced to call for the 

Gujardt Mitra (20), 4th yepayment of the money owing to the surplus of 
es Teme” OO. Rs, 44,000 shown by our Corporation in its last 
year’s budget.......... It is not, however, on the question of surplus that the. 
whole matter hinges, The sum of Rs. 6,000 was given as a grant, a 
free gift, to help the poor people of this woe-begone city.: if it is to be repaid, 
it ceases to be a grant and becomes a loan. ‘The general public had all along 
been under the impression that it was a grant, and the demand of Government 
upon the Municipality to refund the sum comes so suddenly upon the public, 
that they can hardly refrain from giving vent to their sentiments in very 
strong language.......... Ever since the contemplated enhancement in the 
halalkhor cess, which evoked such a storm of opposition from the public, the 
Municipal authorities have been at great pains to show a good surplus, and 
although, happily, the estimated surplus has been realized in last year’s budget, 
the Corporation has had to face a new and unexpected strain upon its 
resources. The late fire in the Navapura Golwad entailed upon the Corpora- 
tion an extra expenditure of Rs. 39,000 for laying out the Golwad anew. ‘This, 
coupled with Rs. 2,000 or so for plague measures and sundry extraordinary 
expenses, swallows up the surplus, and the Municipality 1s now again at its wit’s 
end to make both ends meet. It behoves the Corporation, backed up by the 
general public, to approach the Government on the subject and to crave its 
indulgence for treating the sum as a free grant.”’ 


Dispute between the Bom- 


42. As Mr, Hudson is known to be very solicitous about the welfare of the 
people of the Kaira District we are tempted to call his 
Alleged defects in the attention to the shortcomings in the Municipal admini- 
Municipal administration of  gtration oi Kapadvanj. In the first place it is necessary 
Kapad van}. AGE ; 
Saty a Vakta (29), 3rd Dec, 0 inquire if new houses in the town are built accordin 
: to the plans approved by the Municipality, and if any 
measures are taken to prevent house-owners from building structures at their 
sweet will; secondly, it may be pointed out that the streets of the town are not 
kept as clean as the trunk roads and are, besides, imperfectly lighted at night ; 
thirdly, primary education in the town does not receive the attention it deserves 
at the hands of the Municipality, The Head Master of the local English school 
has been in indifferent health for some time past, yet the Municipal authorities 
have not seen their way to relieve him of his duties and appoint a substitute 
in his place. We have great respect for the present energetic Collector of 
Kaira and we, therefore, hope that he will look into these grievances and do 


the needful. 


Native States. 


43. “It is understood that Mr. Otto Rothfeld, Political Agent, Sord4th 
Prant, has been transferred to Gohelwdd, and that Mr, 

Alleged frequent change of A)}ison will be placed in charge of Sordth. Although 
political a in ee this change may not be unjustifiable, yet in the 
oe ditkidwate Mews (25), Brd interests of the public service and.for the good of the 
Dec., Eng. cols, Prant, it may be mentioned that such frequent 
changes of Prant Officers are not at all conducive to 

efficient administration. During the past cight months there have been too many 
changes of officers placed in charge of this Prant. After Captain Carter came 
Captain Beale; then again Captain Carter; then Major Carnegy; then Mr. Alli- 
son; then Mr. Rothfeld, and now again Mr. Allison. Just when an officer 
begins to know something of the Prant—as to who is who and what. is 
what—he is removed, to the great regret of all justice-loving people. 
We hear excellent reports of Mr. Rothfeld. He tries to look into things per- 
‘sonally ; resents maladministration wherever he sees it; tries to check corrup- 
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tion and consequently he has proved a befe noir to many. The Junégadh: 
Darbar seems to be tired of him, simply because he suggests a better order of 
things, and many in Sordth may not like him because he is very efficient, keeps 
a sharp eve all round, and will not allow himself to be misled. For these reasons 
we think that such an officer is indispensable in this Prant, where strong 
supervision is absolutely necessary, and it would be much better, therefore, if 
Mr. Rothfeld remains where he is.’ 


44. ‘The relations between the Thakor Saheb of Pélitana and the Jain 
community are very puzzling to the public and apt 
‘a cy? — and the Pali- to bewilder the gi a whom the Jains have ap- 
"tia a a ‘ proached for justice. A large number of pilgrims were 
Png oat “ta Sedo lately on a visit to the sacred aiteel on the She- 
: trunja Hills. Byway of conciliation friendly greet- 
ings were exchanged between the parties concerned in the shape of addresses 
to the Thakor Saheb belauding him for all the good he was doing to the Jains. 
The address-givers, however, found out, rather late in the day, that they had 
committed a blunder in praising the Chief, since synchronously with the 
presentation of the addresses, the Jain Conference had passed a resolution con- 
demning the Thakor’s conduct towards the Jains.......... The address-givers 
sent us telegrams begging us not to give publicity to the accounts sent by 
them. They must have sent such telegrams to other papers also, but in some 
cases apparently too late, to prevent the publications of the reports.......... The 
relations between the Chief and the Jains are thus quite enigmatical, and a 
zood deal of energy will have to be expended by Government in the attempt 
to solve the problem to the satisfaction of both parties, smce notwithstanding 
all the show of friendly feeling the two sides have been quite at logger-heads 
for a long time.” 


45. We have been pestered with such a volume of correspondence about 
a the maladministration prevailing in Vala State that 
Thakor of Vile. we are inclined to refer to the subject once more in 
Kathiawea'r Saméchar Our columns, The Agency authorities are, no doubt, 
(74), 7th Dec.; Satya Vakta aware of the circumstances connected with the riot, 
(29), erd Dec.; Lrtend of which took place at Vala about two years ago during 
mee TS): OE the Holi festival and which had its origin in the 
arbitrary exercise of authority by the Thakor. The Thakor is an enlightened 
prince, but loves sometimes to play the rdle of an autocrat. All the Huzur 
Officers care only to feather their own nests at the expense of the State. The 
Thakor’s greatest favourite is one Hiralal, an illiterate Patidar of Vala, who 
started life as a.common labourer and had subsequently joined the State service 
on a paltry’salary of Rs. 6 per mensem. He is in fact a Karbhari of Karbharis, 
and it is at his instigation that the Thakor creates State Ahatpat and harasses 
his subjects. It is said that splendid houses have been built for Hiralal at 
State expense, and that his marriage expenses were also defrayed by the State. 
The Thakor is constantly paying visits to Hiralal’s house, and his subjects 
wonder that an enlightened prince like him should be completely under the 
thumb of such anilliterate man. He has remained a widower ever since the death 
of the Rani from Kotda, and his reluctance to marry again has given rise to 
various rumours to his discredit among his people. It isa wonder to us why 
Mr. Liladhardas, Divan, continues his connection with such a rotten administra- 
tion as that of Vala. His salary has been cut down by a half, and he has no 
voice in the administration as against Hiralal, and yet he has ignominiously stuck 
to his post. Most of the evils which prevail in the State can be traced to Hiralal’s 
influence. Il-feeling has been created between the Thakor and his brother, 
Akherajji, owing to the latter having remonstrated against the Thakor’s con- 
nection with Hiralal. We shall publish in a later issue why the Thakor 
dismissed all his male and female attendants and why he inflicted upon them 
the barbarous punishment of branding. For the present we shall content 
ourselves with urging the Agent to the Governor to effect an improvement in 
the administration of Vala State by removing from the State service all the 
Huzur officers, including Hiralal. [The Satya Vakta strongly urges the Agent 
to the Governor to inquire into the serious allegations made against the Thakor 
of Vala by the Kdthidwar Samdchdr and to take proper action either against’ 
the Thakor or against the editor of the paper according as the allegations are 
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found to be true or false. The Priend of India also makes bitter complaints 
about the oppressive and high-handed conduct of the Thakor of Vala. } 


I ntelligence extracted from the Press. 


46. ‘The following draft Resolutions are proposed to be passed at the en- 
i as suing session of the Indian National Congress :— 
to be pat marae g a ae (1 )—Employment of Indians in the Public Service.— 
ensuing Congress session. (a) That in the opinion of this Congress the principles 
Bombay Samdchér (61), and policy enunciated by the Government of India in 
A Saaj_ their Resolution on the subject of the employment of 
ne ee the Indians in the higher grades of the Public Services 
are inconsistent with those contained in the Parliamentary Statute of 1833 and 
the Proclaination of 1858 by the late Queen, and this Congress enters its 
respectful but most emphatic protest against this attempt to repudiate or 
explain away pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign and by Parliament to 
the people of this country. (0) That this Congress is of opinion that the true 
remedy for mary existing financial and administrative evils lies in the wider 
employment of Indians in the higher branches of the country’s service, and 
concurring with previous Congresses, it places on record its firm conviction 
that no satisfactory solution of this question is possible unless effect is given 
to the Resolution of the House of Commons of 2nd June 1893 in favour of 
holding the Competitive Examinations for the Indian Civil Services, including 
what are known as minor services, both in England and India. (:) That this 
Congress deplores the abolition of the competitive test for the Provincial Service 
in most provinces of India, . Past experience has amply established the fact that 
a system of Government nomination degenerates, in the special circumstances 
of this country, into a system of appointment by official favour, and thus by 
bringing unfit men into the service impairs the efficiency of the administration 
and in addition unfairly discredits the fitness of Indians for hizh office. This 
Congress, therefore, respectfully urges the Government of India to restore 
the competitive test for the Provincial Service wherever it has been abolished. 
I1.— E-ducation.—That this Congress, while thanking the Government of India 
for the increased outlay on primary education promised in their Resolution of 
March last, and for the institution of technical scholarships for the study 
of technical arts and industries in foreign countries, repeats its protest of last 
year against the retrograde policy adopted by Government in regard to higher 
education and places on record its emphatic opinion that in view of the large 
surpluses which the Government are now realising year after year, it is their 
clear duty to make a much larger allotment than at present out of public funds 
for educational expenditure so as (a) to spread primary education more widely 
among the mass of the people; ()) to make due provision for imparting 
instruction in manual training and in scientific agriculture in schools; (c) to 
start the experiment of free and compulsory primary education in a few selected 
cities to begin with; (d) to establish at least one large fully equipped Pyrotech- 
nic Institute in the country, with minor technical schools and colleges in 
different provinces; and (e) to institute commercial schools and colleges at 
important centres in the country. J1L.—Lconomic situation—That this 
Congress is of opinion that the fearful poverty of the people of this country is 
mainly due to the drain of wealth from the country that has gone on for years, 
the decay of indigenous arts and industries, over-assessment of land, and 
excessive costliness of the system of administration, And the Congress recom- 
mends the following among other remedial measures :—(a) That Government 
be pleased to esiablish technical schools and colleges at important centres 
throughout the country. (b) That the permanent settlement be extended to such 
parts of the country as are now ripe for it in accordance with the conditions laid 
down in the Secretary of State for Indias Despatches of 1862 and 1867 on the 
subject ; and that where Government may still deem it inadvisable to introduce 
the permanent settlement, judicial restrictions be imposed on over-assessment. 
(c) That steps be taken to reduce the drain of wealth from the country as far 
as possiblejby a much wider employment of Indians in the higher branches of 
the public service, and in other ways. IV.—JIndebtedness of the peasantry.— 
That in view of the alarming indebtedness of the peasantry of the country and 
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of the fact that large numbers of them are forced to throw themselves on State 
help at the first touch of scarcity, this Congress earnestly endorses the suggestion 
nd forward by the Famine Union in London that a careful inquiry be 
irected by Government into the condition of a few typical villages in different 
parts of India. V.—Indian emigrants to English Colonies.—(a) That this 
Congress, while noting with satisfaction the relaxation of restrictions recently 
ordered by the Government of the Australian Commonwealth in the case of 
Indian visitors to Australia, places on record its deep regret that Indian settlers— 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor—should continue to be subjected to 
harassing restrictions and denied the ordinary rights of British citizenship in [is 
Majesty’s Colonies.......... (c) In this connection the Congress tenders its sincere 
thanks to the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India for their 
firm stand in the interests of Indian emigrants, and the Congress earnestly 
trusts that they will not relax their efforts in the matter till a satisfactory solu- 
tion is reached. VI.—Representation.—That, in the opinion of the Congress, 
the time has arrived when the people of this country sbould be allowed a larger 
voice in the administration and control of the affairs of their country by (a) the 
bestowal on each province or Presidency of India of the franchise to return at 
least two members to the English House of Commons; (b) an enlargement of 
both the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils—increasing the number 
of non-official members therein, and giving them the right to divide the 
Council in all financial matters coming before them—the head of the Govern- 
ment concerned possessing the power of veto; (¢e) the anpointment of at least 
one Indian as a Member of the India Council in London and of the Executive 
Councils of the Government of India and the Governments of Bombay and Madras. 
VII.—Secretary of State’s salary.—That this Congress, while protesting 
against the injustice of charging the entire cost of the India Otffice in London to 
the revenues of this country, when the Colonies are exempted from any share of 
the cost of the Colonial Office, places on record its opinion that a part at least 
of the salary of the Secretary of State for Indiaskould be thrown on the English 
astimates, as recommended by Lord Welby’s Commission. VILI.—Surpluses.— 
(a) That, in the opinion of this Congress, the large and recurring surpluses of 
the last six years—amounting in all to nearly 30) crores of ruapees—so far from 
being the result of an increased prosperity of the people, are only an indication 
of the fact that the level of taxation in the country is maintained much higher 
than is necessary, inasmuch as these surpluses have been rendered possible 
mainly, if not exclusively, by the artificial appreciation of the rupee and the 
consequent saving of nearly five crores a year on the Home remittances of the 
Government of India. (6; That forthe sake of giving relief to tue classes 
which have been hit the hardest by the currercy policy of the Government and 
to remove from the path of Government a direct temptation to increase 
expenditure, which the existence of large surpluses year after year undoubtedly 
constitutes, this Congress strongly urges (1) a further reduction in the salt 
duty, (2) a general reduction in the land revenue demand of the State, especially 
in those provinces where the agriculturists have had a series of calamitous 
years, and (3) the abolition of the excise duties on cotton goods. (c) That till 
such reduction is effected, the Congress urges that pari of the surpluses 
be devoted to purposes which would directly benefit the people, such as 
the promotion of scientific and industrial education in the land, and that 
the rest be employed in assisting Local and Municipal Boards, whose 
resources have been seriously crippled by famine and by the annual re- 
currence of plague, to undertake urgently needed measures of sanitary reform. 
LX.—Tibetan Affairs and forward Policy.—tThat this Congress expresses its 
profound.regret that in the case of the recent Tibetan expedition the object 
of the Act of 1858 in providing that India’s revenues shall not be spent outside 
the statutory limits of India, except to repel foreign aggression, without the 
previous sanction of Parliament, was frustrated in practice by the Government 
continuing to describe the expedition asa political ‘ Mission,’ till it was no 
longer possible for Parliament to withhold its sanction to the required expendi- 
ture, and that Indian revenues were thus unjustifiably deprived of the protection 
constitutionally secured to them. ‘This Congress further places on record its 
regret that the House of Commons refused to contribute from the Imperial 
Exchequer even a portion of the cost of that expedition, when it was in the 
furtherance of Imperial interests and to carry out an Imperial policy that the 
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expedition had been undertaken. The Congress protests strongly against. 
this injustice and all the more because it apprehends that the Tibetan 
expedition was but part of a general. -torward policy, which, with the 
Missions to Afghanistan and Persia, threatens to involve India in foreign 
entanglements, which cannot fail to place an intolerable burden on the Indian 
revenues and prove in the end disastrous to the best interests of the country. 
X.— Police Reform.—This Congress places on record its deep regret that the 
Report of the Police Commission has still been withheld by the Government 
from the public, though if is now two years since the Commission reported, 
and though portions of it have found their way into the columns of papers 
beyond the reach of the Official Secrets Act. In view of the great urgency of 
a thorough reform of the Police force of the country, in view further of the 
large public interests involved ina satisfactory solution of the question, and 
the obvious necessity in consequence of giving the public ample opportunity 
to express its views before the authorities proceed to formulate a scheme of 
reform, in view, finally, of the fact that all public criticism expressed after the 
subject has been considered by both the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State for India is bound to be virtually ineffective, this Congress earnestly 
urges the publication of the Commission’s Report without any further delay. 
AXI.—NMilitary Expenditure.—(a) That this Congress regards with grave alarm 
the heavy and continuous increase that has been taking piace year after year 
in the Military burdens of the country and that, in the opinion of this Congress, 
the present Military expenditure of India is beyond her capacity to bear it, 
(0) That the Congress can only contemplate with dismay all further proposals 
to throw fresh burdens on the revenues of India in connection with Arm 

expenditure, and it enters its earnest protest against throwing the cost of the 
proposed army reorganization scheme of Lord Kitchener on the Indian 
Exchequer. (c) That as the strength of the army maintained in India and the 
measures that are from time to time adopted to improve its efficiency are 
determined, not by a consideration of tbe military needs and requirements 
of India, but for upholding British supremacy in the Hast; as, moreover, 
large bodies of British troops have in recent years been temporarily 
withdrawn with perfect safety and without imperilling the peace of the country 
for service outside the statutory limits of India, this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when the British Parliament should seriously consider 
the justice and policy of making a substantial contribution towards army 
charges in India. 2XII.—Separation of Judicial and Laxecutive Functions.— 
That this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, appeals to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State not to delay any longer the separation 
of executive and judicial functions in the administration of criminal justice, 
the desirability of which has been frequently admitted by Government and the 
practicability of effecting which with a very inappreciable increase of expendi- 
ture, if any, has been repeatedly shown. XJIII.—Resolution regarding the 
Bengal Partition Question.” (The Sdnj Vartamdn considers that the resolu- 
tions proposed to be put forward at the ensuing Congress session are well 


conceived and faithfully represent the actual grievances and needs of the 
Indians. | 


47, “In response to a circular sent round pene the yor. ap eon of 

| Rajkot, a number of gentlemen gathered together 
PP sate Psst a -~ at i bungalow of Mr, D. B. Shukla, Barrister-at-Law, 
Congress at Rajkot. on Sunday last to consider whether a public meeting 
Kathwawar Times (9), 7th ghould be called to appoint delegates from Rajkot for 
Deo. the ensuing Indian National Congress to be held at 
Bombay. In this gathering a question was raised by Mr. G. N. Pandit as to 
whether the Congress would take up and discuss any matters relating to Kéthid- 
war. By way of reply to this question a letter from the Honourable Sir Pheroze- 
shah M. Mehta was read out, wherein it was made clear that most of the subjects 
that the Congress proposed to take up for the current year were such as 
interested the public of Kéthidwdr equally with those of the other parts of 
India, and that under the circumstances it was their duty to send delegates 
to the Congress. Accordingly a public meeting was held last evening in the 


Saurashbtra High School, when a number of delegates from Rajkot were duly 
elected.” ° 
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48, The Ankleshwar ee ae of the Broach phe a :—An 
_ influential public meeting was held at Ankleshwar 
uiktee te eons es under the presidency of Syed Hansumian Mohyudin, 
cause of the Broach District a local Inamdar, for taking steps to promote the 
Association. cause of the District Association lately started at 
D =_— Mitra (63) 4th Broach. Mr. Ambashankar Uttamram Malji, who, 
amongst other gentlemen, had specially come down 
from Broach to attend the meeting, explained at some length the objects of 
Mr. Gokhale’s scheme for starting District Associations and the advantages 
expected to accrue from it to the people of the Presidency. He referred to the 
Honourable Mr. G. K, Parekh’s visit to Broach for appointing a preliminary 
Committee of the Association and impressed upon his hearers the necessity of 
making strenuous efforts to promote the aims and objects of the movement. 
He was followed by three pleaders, Mr. Thakorlal Munshi, Mr. Thakorlal 
Pranlal and Mr. Motilal, who spoke in a somewhat similar strain. Eighteen 
gentlemen among those present expressed their willingness to become members 
of the Association, and a substantial sum was subscribed on the spot to meet 
the expenses of the movement. , 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Governinent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th December 1904. 
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[No, 51 oF 1904 
CONFIDENTIAL. } 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what iS 
believed to be the cngin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1904.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
4 D. 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ..) Weekly ... ...) John de Mello; East Indian ; 87 eee 240 
9 | Daily Telegraph and Poona .| Daily -- Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former! 
Deccan Herald. ! employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. y 550 
3 East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly see ..., Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .o-| Hyderabad | Weakly ... © ose — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 560 
aS 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Bombay ... Do. ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brdhman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. eee Do. eee as Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi : 52; 1,000 
| India and Champion. oe | 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...; Do. ---| Monthly --| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer vee 899 
8 : Karéchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. ‘ Weekly sae -e-| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil);52 400 
g | Kéthidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... .| Daily oe ..| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
| (Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... | Poona ...| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.; 950 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 30, 
11 Oriental Review eve “ Bombay eee ! Do. eee oe R, S. Rustomji ; P4rsi ; 35 eee eee 400 
te | Phenix | Karéchi... ...| Bi-weekly —...| J&far Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 «| 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .| Daily oe Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 250 
and Military Gazette. | | | 
14 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ve John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;43 .. 1,000 
15 |Sind Gazette .. sw Kardchi.. ...| Bi-weekly —...| M. DP. Webb 500 
16 | Sind Times Do. ss| Do. | Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 86 » 200 
| | 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad .| Weekly... a Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 300 
| (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 Deshabhaktis * | Baroda ... cock: ae .| Vasantl4l Sunderlil Desdi; Hindu (Nagar; 1,500 
| Brahman); 43. 
19 Gujarati ,, Bombay... 1 De, ‘| Ichharam Surajraém Des#i; Ifindu (Surti) 4,500 
: | Bania) ; 51. 
99 | Gujarat Mitr& of Surat Vi --| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 re iin 500 
9] Gujar4t Punch Ahmedabad eee! Do. ave --| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 29’ ... 625 
99 Hindi Punch .| Bombay J Do. --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 800 
93 | J &4m-e-Jamshed .s we oes ee a Daily. ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
94 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... 4 GS Me oo» Weekly ... .oo( Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... eee{ 2,900 
ee | Se ey 
25 Kathidwar News... | Rajkot ... vee) he ae eee) Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... a sii 400 
96 | Kathidwadr Times Do. = Bi-weekly -e-! Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600 
| man); 38. 
ov |PrajaBandhu ..  « Ahmedaba ... Weekly... «4. —_ Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,000 
| | man); 37. 
98 | Rast Goftar on tent ay ve) Do. eee > one Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... w-| 1,650 
99 = Satya Vakta an Pe Ui <4. wee, Fortnightly  ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldd4s ; Bindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
: Bania); 39. 
39 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Baroda oe | Weekly... »oo| Maneklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
91 | Sury4 Prakash coo] BUTAL a. cost =O. one eo} Umedram Nagindds Dféy4bhai; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
An@Lo-MaRATaI. 
Mitra ae -. Bombay ... 1] Weekly eos oo] Sad@ahiv Vishvandtl May4dev; Hindu 500 
32 | Deen Mitr y vt {(Chitpéwan Brahman): 28 M 
Chakshu ome eee Poona ee ded Do, eee dee 4man Govind Sapkar ; Iindu ( eshastha 600 
a__, Dares | | Brahman); 46, 
| 
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Name of Publication. 


~~ 


Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ee 


Circulae 
tion. 


Anato-Mara’tH1I—contd. 


Dny4nodaya om eee| Bombay... 
Dny4in Prakash ... ee 


Dny4n Prakash .., 
Fatehsinh Gazette 
Indu Prakash 


Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ... 


Native Opinion 
Prekshak ... 
Samarth 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak ... 
Udyamotkarsha ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
ALuae .. coe 
O Anglo-Lusitano 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq 


Prabhat 
+ 
Sindki 
AnGLOo-URDU. 
Muslim Herald ... 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vateal ... 
Hind Vijaya 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patr2 ... 
Karnatak Vaibhav 


P rakashak coe ee eee} Do. 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


O Bombaense 


GUJARATI. 
Akhb4r-e-lsl4m ... 
Akhbé4r-e-Souddgar 


| Arya Prakash... 


Bombay Samfchar 
Broach Mitra 


Broach Samfchér... 


--| Bombay... 


.| Bombay... 


-| Kolhapur 


..-| Sukkur (Sind) ... 


.| Bombay ... 


..| Broach ,.,. 


t 
Poona cee 


Kolhapur 


Satara... 


.| Bombay... 


.| Sukkur ... 


Hyderabad 


(Sind). 


.| Bombayeee 


| Baroda oe. 


Do. 


.| Dharw4r 


.| Bijapur ... 


.| Bombay... 


Weekly eve 
spe (we 
DOs. - ves vw} Weekly ees 
-| Baroda ... z 


i ae 


Do. 


.| Bi-weekl y 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


‘wi Monthly... 


.| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


es Spee 


.| Weekly ... 


ee haa 


eed 


..| Rev. Mt. T. E. Abbott... 
| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


| Sdvl4ram 
.| Ganesh Ball4él Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
.| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Démodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


30. 
..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
.|Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 


.| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


.| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 


.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 “es 
.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 coe 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


.| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
.| Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 


..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
| Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


.| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


. 4 Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 48 
..| Dr. Kaliind4s Jaikisondés Desi, B.A,, L. M. 


Br4hman) ; 37. | 
Sh@h Manekl4l Ambérém Doctor; Hindu; 
(Bania). 


Manager being Damodar Savléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Amritrao 
(Maratha) ; 30. 


Vichare; Hindu 


.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4-| 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Brahmin); 32. 
Brahman); 34. 
89. 
Dw4rkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Brdhman) ; 30. | 


nese); 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... oo 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


Muhammadan ; 30. 


Bania). 


\ 


yat) ; 35. 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
nastha Brahman); 28. 


& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


P4rsi ; 35. 
Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (GujarAti 
Brahman) ; 34, 


) Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 45... 


aor Terk 
+ RY Bea trek, 


¥ 3 


, 
No. | Name of,Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
eres a, 
one | ! : na 
Gusariti—continued. | | ! 
65 | Deshi Mitra ses -e.| Surat ‘ | Weekly .. ‘oe 'Késhides Bhagvand&s ; Hindu (KA&chia, te; 1,400 
| |. a vegetable seller) ; Ad. 
66 | Din Mani ... -} Broach ... see! Monthly... se “Pania) ; 35 —_— Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia) ; 25 
67 |Friendof India ..  ««-, Ahmedabad _...| Weekly .., i eS a ia 
' | a 
OS iFuned §.. - Bombay ... 3 Monthly | ii; Parsi; 45... 725 
69 | Gap Sap °... ove | Do. -»! Fortnightly “ M. C, Ratnagar & Co. .., ie ee es 800 
70 | Hitechchhu coe a0. |  Ahmedabed ave Weekly .. ve Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 350 
: | 
71 | Jain aa oe we -| Do. a | Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 906 
: | | Vania); 30. | 
72 | Jam-e-Jahg#nooma ... Bombay ... i ae Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi ; 29 e+} 1,000 
73 ~=| Kaira Vartaman ... «| Kaira Do. .. Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 160 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. | 
"4 | Kathidwar Samachar » Ahmedabad Do, ee) ne : Or 
75 =| Loka Mitra » Bombay... .» Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A 
| | Parsi ; 35 
76 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ... Sadra ..o| Weekly cee ee, Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 200 
3 i : Brahman); 45. 
—97—~«| Naveéri Praksh ... woo! Naveari .. : Do. -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ad OO 
; | : | | 
78 | Nure Elam oe eo» Bombay ... -»-| Moutaly... -e| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 +) 600 
| ; | | 
79 | Ny4yadarshak... -- Ahmedabad ..., Fortnightly —...! Gatdl4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimali 150 
eee eee | Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Praja Mitra vee Karachi... .. Bi-weekly cee | Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; a 275 
81 | Praja Pokar cee sos Surat .| Weekly ... » Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45.. ne, 500 
3 | ! 
g2 | Prakésh and Gadgadat ... Bombay... --| Do, - Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 1,000 
ae : 
g3 | Punch Dand sis ee Do. vel OO pone Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 7 550 
| 43. 
84 | Samsher Bahadur... co Ahmedabad “4 Do. see | Sav4ibhai Rdichand; Hindu pe 150 
e Bania) ; 62. 
g5 | Sanjnu Jame ose ve Bombay ... “| Daily «0 : : ED 
gg | Sdnj Vartaman Do. i ti ., Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,000 
| ! “\Q) A Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
: | @. Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
se | (3) pe Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
g7 | Sind Vartaman +e» Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... -| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutehi Hallai) 250 
gg | Stri Bodh... ° oo see Bombay ... ---| Monthly +++) Kaikhasru Navroji Kabraji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 .... 500 
| | 
gg |Surat Akhbar. . Surat e+. Weekly »-.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ...  ... 300 
90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha a ee aaa Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania);/ 175 
; 36. | 
HINDi. | | | 
| | 
91 , Pandit... eve coe FOOND se | Weekly oo ->/ Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 42; and “Tarabai, wife of the above ; ; 31. 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama- Bombay... Do. | Pandit Lajya Rémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 6,200 
: chiar. : Brahman) ; 39. | | 
KANABESE. | 
93 | Digvijaya ... sk oo Gadag Weekly | Shankrapa ale mc cemanciate, Hindu 150 
: (Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. 
94 | Karnatsk Vritta .. .. Dharwar Do. .((1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brahman) ; 34. 
(2) Anndch4rya Baldchérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
g5 | Loki Bandhu ss... sac Do; wee --} Do. .|Gurur#o Raghavendra Mamd4&pur; Hindu 150 
| | ) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 41. 
96 | Loka Mitr ne ... Haveri (Dhér- Do. .|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| | war). | Brahman) ; 28. 
97 | Rajakansa.-. . o  — oe| Dharwar vi} Dos ss. us| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| | h4da, Brahiaan}; 41. 
98 |Rasik Ranjini ... «..| Gadag = +5] Dee 4, eee, Gaurishankar Ramprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja; 200 
| , | Préhman); 41, 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MARATHI. | 


Arunodaya ae val WE eka ove Weekly sob ae —_ K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| ranman). 

A’ryadvart ... ‘see Dhulia ... ees : «| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 

| gshasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Bakul a om ...| RatnAgiri aa , .../ Hari Dharmdéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani) ; 27 


a 
Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... ne nr Wes .»-| Hari Bhikiji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
| 41. 
Bhu’t ca .0e —s see) BOMHay a ...| Anandrao Réameohandra Dharadhar;* Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
104 | Bramhodaya ne .».| Kolhapur os ... Nara@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 
 Byra&bman); 51. 
105 | Chandanshu sé T4sgaon ... ote ee ..| Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
- ghasth Brahman) ; 37. 
106 | Chandrak4nt : ...| Ohikodi ... i : aes .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
! | pdwan Br4hman) ; 40. 
107 | Chandrodaya __.... ..| Chiplun ... fei ee ... Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 275 
! — Brahman); 40. 
108 | Chikitsak ... ses ».| Belgaum ai oar ...; Abaji Ramchanara Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—700 
| 2 
109 | Chitragupta eee 1 APO <n, ee — .. Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur ae ee ... Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 
| gseniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
111 | Deshakdélavartam4n ...| Hrandol ... ro ee oe ,... Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
, ; | Brahman) ; 32. 
112 | Dharma ... ‘wi oe eee eaeee™ ..» Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
7 i | Brahman) ; 48. 
113 | Dharwar Vritta ... ws} Dharwar iia ae ...) saddéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


A RY te Peni hoa eee ee ee a ee Nie le Pieces en ee eae 
babes, sch gS sain hcg ES Te oe an lial se. ‘ 
—— ; el ei aghioans 2. ee ome % < poms 
: a SP th dake ane ee Sa ae 
. : 
. 4 ape: x ra ” - ” nos 


114 | Dnydn S4gar i see Kolhapur es peas aa Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
{ 


| man); 40. 

115 Hindu Punch me ae Thana ... ‘ mi. us Krishn4]1 Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
: Brahman); 37- 

116 | Jagadddarsh . .../ Ahmednagar ..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 

| adwan Brahman); 51. 

117 | Jagadhitechchhu . Se ae ve oC ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 

wan Brahman) ; 74 

1)8 | Jagatsum4chér_.., | oe @ 5. ae ie ..| Trimbak A’baji R4éje; Hindu (Kdyasth 


"| Prabhu) ; 40. 
119 | Kal si - ...| Poona | 


Shivrim Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
120 | Kalpataru ... vee = wee} SHOl4pur - oe .»o| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Bréhman); 45. 
121 Karmanuk . wes} POONAse. ; ..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
, Brahman) ; 37. 
129) Keral Koxil see weet ORD ORY 0 ...| Monthly ; Krishnaji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahman) ; 49. 
Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. ° 
124 | Khandesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... aXe ie ...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brdéhman) ; 26. 
125 | Khandesh Vaibhav ales MRS Rc ot ; ...| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 
126 | Lokamata .. one ...| Vengurla : Bete ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 
127 | Mahdrdshtra VYritta | AOSTA sc i .| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 
128 | Moda Vritta as ee pe eee ...( K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
129 |Mumbai Punch ... .-] Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ..._ Anandrfo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
) | giri), | Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 


123 | Kesari _ oe + Poona... ve.| Weekly 


130 | Mumbai Vaibhav 3) Babee... sh I Ganesh Keshav Jarandikar; Hindu (Chit-|. 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. 


131 | Mumbai Vaibhav De ce REN ...| Weekly ... do. eee 


132 | Nagar Samf4chér... ...| Ahmednagar ,,, er ..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


183 | Nasik Vritta ... ...| Ndsik ... poy | Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
i Bréhman) ; 28. 


184 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... ..| Nipdni ... ,.! Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar ; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Bréhman); 50. : 

135 | Nydy.Sindhu _,., Ahmednagar w eo, Watman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 

| Brdhman); 30. 

133 | Pandhari Bhushan Pandharpur : cas Vee —— Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

, Brahman) ; 33. 

137 | Pandkari Mitrz ... see| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 41. 


oo | | _ 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaRiTHIi—continued. | | 
| : 
138 | Poona Vaibhav... -++| Poona oa Weekly ... ... Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
139 . Prabodh Chandrika .--| Jalgaon .. | Do «. ... Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
140 | Pratod __.... on -«+| Istampur | Do. ... es B&mchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
| (Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
14] - Rachav Bhushan... ink EO ou a i ... Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
142 ‘Satya Mitra we ...| Malegaon i WO. eax --- Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain);) 300 
: | 26. : 
143 | Satva Sadan oa ...| Ahibag ... ooo! OL. “See - Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brdh- 200 
| man); 52. 
144 Satya Shodhak ... ee) Ratnagiri es, aes ... Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 


| Brahman) ; 600. | 

145 Sh4hu Viyay... ...| Kolhapur ciel BIDE sae one a Mantri; Hindu (Sdarasvat eet 500 
146 Sholapur Samachar sen Sholapur seal ee --- Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti); 45 —...| 400 
147 Shrigonda Vritta... al Shrigonda © Do. .. — ... Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
148 ' Shri Shahu “se i Satara + at a ow vow Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 


! | man) ; 22. | 
149 ‘Shubh Suchak ... soe) | 


Do. * _ coe a a ... Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 30. 
Karad as «eo Go. ... ee Mahbadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
: shasth Brahman); 33. 
Kolhapur -+| Bi-weekly ... Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-' 500 
| pawan Braiman); 49. | 
Nandurbar  ... Weekly... ... Sadishiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| | | Brahman) ; 27. 
16s | Viner. >. ve ... Bombay.e -«! Fortnightly  ... Balkrishna Narayan Phitak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
: | ! wan Brahman); 39. 
154 ' Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Do, ...| Monthly... ee (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... sts 
| | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
155 Vrittas#r ... iv vost Wah ‘i eee! Weekly ... ... Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| : pawan Brahman) ; 21. 


| 
150 Sumant ... si re 


151 | Vidya Vilts xe was 
152 -Vidyarthi eee eee eee! 


156 | VrittaSudha — ow e+e] Satara coc a ) oe we» Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
. | ! Brahinan) ; 38. 

157-; Vydpari— se eee sof Poona... ss} “Dos ace Ss sve. Nts. D&d4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 400 

| man) ; 38. 

. 158 | Vyapar Samachar... --+} Ahmednagar ...| Do, wee .«. Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha ; Hindu(Mar-; 1,200 

| wadi) ; 30. 


SINDI. 


159 | Khairkh4h Sind ... wee} Karéchi.,,, soe Weekly ... ee» Dharmsive Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 4 500 
io tii la | 


ma Sy eo Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 3 


| 
16] | Sind Sudhar a ee Ole - Do ... + Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 500 
162 | Sookree_... coe ek SOs. ban Eee oe -» Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 


| Urpve. 


eee 


| 


163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ---| Bombay a Monthly ae Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ah; eppereiee:, 1,000 
: ' (Sunni); 32. 


164 | Eombay Punch Bahadur a os «e+! Weekly eo a Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
| | ' Muhammadan ; 50. 


165 | Sultan-ul- Akhbar ee} Do. coo = eee} Daily .o  «.. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 


| 
166 | TejarAti Gazette «. | Do. ... J Monthly... = ... Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
: | bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 20. 


167 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. | Poona ... e Weekly ws. a Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
| (Shaik); 35. 


| : 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 


MARa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


168 | Chandrika ,,. rae ooo} Bagalkot woe| Weekly eae eo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
Brahman, Smiarta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND Urpvu. 


169 | Champevati ewe | Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... -»-| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 
170 ' Gulbarga Samachar ..| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
| 45. 


PORTUGURSE-KONKANI. 


.| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 vm ies 700 


ECR REE ic es ed DOME. we WR i 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. ) 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
al 
1454 |Sheta Shetaki and; Poona ...| Fortnightly ... ee ii 
Shetakari. 
| | 


No. 38 has become daily since 10th December 1904. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “The wearied Titan of modern Imperialism who landed again on 
the shores of Bombay on Friday morning, some- 
a Curzon’s return to hin refreshed, midst the customary official pomp 
ime ) and parade, is starting afresh on his arduous labours, 
Dee ae Seat Te Whether the healthy and independent Indian criticism 
on his past five years’ work which followed him to his 
native country has chastened him or. not remains to be seen. But meanwhile 
we notice’ that the hack scribes of the Anglo-Indian press, who are nothing 
if not blind ‘ whole-hogger panegyrists,’ have already rc-commenced booming 
the ‘ great’ pro-consul now about fo enter on his second but brief term of office. 
It is amazing to see in their columns sensational headlines about His Lord- 
ship’s ‘enthusiastic’ reception by the people, when as a matter of fact such a 
thing was not at all discernible to ordinary eyes not accustomed to put on rose- 
tinted spectacles !......... The ‘enthusiasm’ manufactured for the occasion 
was for ‘home consumption.’......... But let that pass. Let us come at once 
to the pith and marrow of last Friday morning’s function. The only serious 
function, apart from shakes of hand, bows, smiles and so forth, was the presenta- 
tion of the so-called ‘address,’ slipshod and spiritless, of the Municipal 
Corporation, The genesis of it, and the subsequent wrangle which ensued 
over it, are fresh in the memory of the public, and it is superfluous to refer to 
them. We are only concerned with the reply of the Viceroy-elect.......... The 
reply was studiously courteous and intended to disarm the criticism passed 
upon his first quinquennium of office. For the nonce he donned the garb of 
the humble peace-maker and concealed his innermost thoughts. These will, 
no doubt, burst on us in their full vigour and vehemence as he again grows 
old in office. He only showed his velvet hand on Friday. The concealed dagger 
will make its appearance later on, the same dagger with which he has already 
stabbed all legitimate Indian aspirations and ambition, and torn to tatters solemn 
treaties, statutes and Royal proclamations, whereby the Native Princes and the 
people alike have been reduced to the position of vassals and helots....... The 
reply as a whole has not at all impressed us. There is nothing new init. The 
whole of it, leaving alone the personal references to Lady Curzon, Lord 
Ampthill and Lord Lamington, is nothing but one sheet of empty platitudes, 
Words, words and words! Words sweet and wcrds eloquent! But all the 
same the words mean nothing. The big problems of administration which 
still remain tobe tackled were referred to.......... His Lordship talked of 
handling police reform when the Secretary of State had digested the report 
and sent his final despatch! But of what avail would public criticism then 
be? Can His Lordship tell us why in this particular case the Report of the 
Commission was not published as soon as it was submitted to Government in 
order toevoke sound public criticism? Surely it is not statesmanship which 
first formulates in secret conclave what tie reforms should be, passes them on to 
superior authority for sanction, and then xominally asks the public to criticise 
the reforms which have already been determined to be carried on.......... Can 
this procedure be honestly called taking the people into confidence? The people 
are to be nothing, the Government to be everything. In other words, the 
Government is to be simply a despotism even without the semblance of bene- 
volence hitherto claimed for it. ‘his procedure is only the precursor of further 
despotic action which Lord Curzon’s Government may take in the future,........ 
Evidently, Lord Curzon is revolutionising most mischievously the fundamental 
principles .of government on which British Indian administration has been 
carried on in the past. This is an ominous portent, and India should unite to a 
man, and that betimes, to avert it. Altogether Lord Curzon’s second Vice- 
royalty promises, if anything, to be worse than his first. It may he certain 
that -his dangerous trans-frontier policy and the precious reorganization 
scheme of the army will impose intolerable burdens on the people, while there 
is no saying to what limits his domestic destructive statesmanship may extend 
as regards the existing rights and privileges of citizenship enjoyed by Indians, 
We are on the brink of a new revolution, which in its far-reaching effects is 
sure to be more disastrous than the consequences of a long and bloody war.” 
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2, “If we have a weak Viceroy, we complain of a King Log: if we 

havea strong one, we complain of a King Stork. Lord 
D Indian Spectator (6), 17th Ourzon was strong and is now stronger. His.enhanced 
ie influence has been attributed to the opportunity 
allowed to him to return home and talk over matters personally with the 
Secretary of State and the Prime Minister before assuming Office a second time. 
So far as the renewal or extension of the appointment is concerned, it was decid- 
ed upon before Lord Curzon left India, and even before Mr. Brodrick came to 
the India Office. The personal converse with the authorities at home has. 
not brought him renewed power, but an amount of influence which, it is 
alleged, he would not have possessed but for his visit to the seat of Imperial 
authority. Whether Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick have really been pocketed 
by the strong man eloquent remains to be seen. But the marked honour and 
confidence accorded to him, while in England, have fostered the belief that he 
comes back with a blank cheque in his pocket.......... What, after all, is the 
secret of Lord Curzon’s strength? In his foreign policy it is the momentum of 
the ship whose sails have caught the prevailing breeze. In his domestic policy 
it is diligence in promoting’ measures which cannot but strike the British public 
as being conducive to the welfare of the people and to the improvement and 
efficiency of existing institutions. It is not the obstinacy of the man who. 
wishes every other will to be subordinate to hisown. Among competent wit- 
nesses who have publicly testified that Lord Curzon is not a despot in his 
relations with his colleagues and subordinates, we remember Sir Walter Law- 
rence, Sir T. Raleigh and Sir Andrew Fraser, There was a time, not long ago, 
when the Indian Press acknowledged the uniform courtesy and consideration 
shown to the organs of public opinion by Lord Curzon, and when people did 
not lash themselves into fury over the tyrannous use of the giant’s strength.” 


3. ‘* The dominant note in the popular feeling as regards the return of 
7 : Lord Curzon to India is one of respectful sympathy. 
(sy tithe D _— Hejormer he people of India are an intensely domestic people, 
é and the trial he has had to go through recently and 
the devotion manifested in going through it have touched a tender spot in 
their minds. His Excellency has an arduous task before him in carrying to an 
issue the several administrative reforms at which he had worked during his 
last term of Viceroyalty, and it is the earnest hope of all sections of the popula- 
tion that Lord Curzon’s regime may be marked by some extension of political 
rights, by some further devolution of the work of practical administration on 
non-official agencies selected or organised with due regard to their capacity and 
efficiency.” 


4, ‘Lord Curzon has come again to rule over us. We offer him our 
sincere good wishes. But in doing so it would be 

ge il mnie (28), 10th idle to conceal the fact that the people of India are, 
oo by no means, enthusiastic over his return. Indeed, if 
they had a choice in the matter, they would gladly have gone in for a change of 
regime. And the reason is not far to seek......... Broadly speaking, His Excel- 
lency’s reactionary policy of a violent and far-reaching character has given rise to 
keen disappointment and discontent in the intelligent portion of theIndian public. 
......... Lord Ripon recognised and welcomed the fact that liberal education was 
advancing in India, and that, with it, there was rapidly growing up all over the 
country an intelligent class of public-spirited men, and he rightly thought that 
it was not only bad policy, but sheer waste of power, to fail to utilise 
such material for purposes of local self-government. Lord Curzon, on the 
other hand, thinks this great increase of educated Indians to be a nuisance 
and is‘anxious to restrict the field of higher education by artificial means........ . 
We do not subscribe to the view that the output of Indian Universities 
is out of all proportion to the real needs of India. But even assuming that it 


_ Were so, the proper remedy would be, not to’ curtail higher educaticn by 


imposing restrictions which would place it. beyond the reach of the middle 
classes, but to leave it unfettered and within easy reach of the intelligent 
Glasses of the country, and, side by side with it, to make adequate provision 
for technical instruction of all kinds, leavinz-it open to the people to make 
their choice between higher education and technical instruction...,......... 


ak 


In keeping with the spirit, which has inspired the blow to local self-govern- 
ment and the attack on higher education, is Lord Curzon’s treatment of the 
complaint that the people of India have been unjustly excluded from 
the higher branches of the public service. By manipulation of figures Lord 
Curzon gravely tells us that the complaint is unfounded, and that the liberality of 
the British Government in this respect is ‘unexampled in the world.’ To add 
insult to injury, the people of India are further told, in plain language, that they 
are, by nature, unfit for higher appointments......... Such an assumption is 
neither fair to the people nor in consonance with well-known facts. Raja Sir 
T. Madhavrao was acclaimed by the late Mr. Fawcett, in one of his speeches in 
the House of Commons, as the ‘ Turgot of India.” Would he ever have received 
this well-merited compliment, if he had unfortunately remained all his life in 
the stunting atmosphere of British service and had not sought service in Native 
States, where he could get a free scope for the exercise of his great 
administrative talents and capacity? The careers of Sir Salar Jung, Sir 
Dinkarrao, Sir K, Sheshadri Lyer and a number of other Ministers and officers 
of Native States show that as administrators and statesmen, the intelligent 
classes of India, given the necessary facilities for the display and development 
of their capacities, would defy comparison with those for whom Lord Curzon 
claims superiority on the ground of heredity, upbringing, and all that sort of 
sophistry.............. The Proclamation of 1858 distinctly contemplates the 
possibility of Indians being able to rise even to the highest rung of the ladder 
in the public service of their country. The Resolution of Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment, however, nut only destroys that possibility, but attempts to confine the 
people of India practically to the lower rungs of the ladder for ever and for 
ever, We venture to question the power of any representative of the Crown 
to enunciate a policy which whittles down the Sovereign’s plighted word, as 
this Resolution seeks to do.” | 


5. ‘* Before a large and influential gathering, where men of light and 
leading of ail communities of the city had mustered 
Lord Curzon’s reply tothe strong, His Excellency Lord Curzon replied to the 
~~ Municipal address. = address presented to him by the Bombay Corporation. 
ast Goftar (28), 11th The add ben daalt % t | 
Dec., Eng. cols. he address, we are constrained to note, iil compare 
with the masterly speech which it evoked in response. 
For once the Bombay Corporation failed to rise to the occasion. The warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic words of His Excellency were in marked contrast 
with the cool and milk-and-water sort of reception extended to him by the 
Corporation, which in its address did not say a word of gratitude or appreciation 
for services rendered by him with the most conscientious motives. ‘The Corpo- 
ration of the City churlishly gave its assegt to a scroll, which was unworthy 
of its name as a representative assembly of the first city of India, because, 
forscoth, a few of its leaders happen to entertain political views of an ultrae. 
radical character. It is impossible, even for men of the same political school, 
to look eye to eye on every move which is taken in the political world; and 
it is impossible, likewise, to express concurrence with every measure which 
His Excellency Lord Curzon had undertaken during his late regime as the 
Viceroy of India, But that fact should not have led the Corporation to 
indiscreetly ignore the innumerable services he has rendered to the country. 
We are afraid the Corporation has done harm only to its own reputation by the 
sorry exhibition it has made of itself from the beginning to the end in connec- 
tion with the address to the Viceroy. Reading between the lines of Lord 
Curzon’s reply, what strikes one more than anything else is the sincerity of 
motives and warm-hearted devotion to duty that characterizes his speech 
throughout. ‘ Duty the Deity’ was the key-note of his address. ‘The Corpora- 
tion must have realized before now that it was no worshipper of claptrap and 
empty popwarity that they were called upon to honour, but a zealous devotee 
at the shrine of duty.”’ 


6. ‘ Lord Curzon’s reply to the Municipal address was conceived in that 
ae subdued and softened tone which one would have 
” eagerets (19), 11th Deo., expected under the circumstances, There is no doubt 
aeons that deep sympathy was felt for Lord and Lady 
Curzon in the hour of their sore trial, and Lord Curzon did not fail to 
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acknowledge in graceful terms that warmth of heart in India which afforded him 
consolation during days and weeks of anxiety and suffering......... His Excellency 
indicated some of the measures which will receive consideration at the hands of his 
Government during his second tenure of office......... We notice that the ques- 
tion of the separation of judicial and executive functions which Lord Curzon is 
reported to have taken in hand was not even alluded to by the Viceroy, nor the 
question of the intolerable grievances of third class railway passengers upon 
which Mr. Robertson had commented in his report in scathing Janguage.......... 
There is one striking passage in Lord Curzon’s speech in which he appealed 
to the native community ‘ to believe in the good faith, in the high honour and 
in the upright purpose of his countrymen,’ and declared that it was the 


‘desire of all parties in England that ‘the government of this dependency 


should be conducted with insight and sympathy, and that their guiding stars 
should be mercy and justice.’ This advice is happily conceived and happily 
conveyed. On behalf of the native community to which His Ixcel- 
lency appealed, we beg to thank His Excellency for his advice and to invite 
His Lordship to believe ‘in the good faith, in the high honour and in the 
upright purpose of our countrymen’ in what they are telling Government from 
week to week, to believe that they desire nothing more than Justice. But 
Lord Curzon fails to realize that not mere assurances and appeals but actual 
deeds will determine the verdict of history and influence the opinion and 
attitude of millions of men. Amongst his numerous qualifications and accom- 
plishments we have always noticed one defect in the Viceroy’s moral and intel- 
lectual constitution, and that is his inability to place himself in the situation of 
those whom he wishes to convince and win over to his views. What do his own 
countrymen do in India and even in England when they feel aggrieved > The 
expression ‘ White mutiny ’ has become proverbial in India and ought to bea 
complete answer to Lord Curzon’s appeal to the native community.......... 
‘Disagreement,’ said the Viceroy, ‘ there may well be as to methods and details. 
But in principles and essentials let us be one.” Until some years ago there was 
tolerable agreement regarding principles and essentials, and the invariable com- 
plaint used to be that methods nullified the effects of those principles and essentials, 
We are, however, constrained to say with regret that now disagreement has arisen 
not only regarding methods and details, but also regarding principles and essen- 
tials, and for that the native community is certainly not primarily responsible.” 
| Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ His Excellency returns to India under different 
circumstances from those under which the whole country heartily greeted him 
on his first arrival with joyous expectations. Mr, Dadabhai Navroji, with 
his intimate knowledge of the imperialistic tendencies in the ascendant in 
England and Lord Curzon’s views on large questions of policy, had written a note 
of warning even before His Excellency set foot on Indian shores. But many of 
us were rather not disposed at the outset to attach special importance to Mr. 
Dadabhai’s. warning in a letter hastily written toa friend in India, Events 
have shown that Mr. Dadabhai was after all right. It must be admitted by us 
all that some of Lord Curzon’s measures, like the proposed] utilization of the 
water resources of the country, are really beneficial. But His Excellency has 
reversed the policy of some of his distinguished predecessors in certain vital 
questions by proclaiming principles which affix a perpetual stigma of inferiority 
upon the Indian people and prevent them from attaining to their full moral and 
political height. Centralisation and officialisation, perpetual elevation of the 
ruling race and perpetual subordination of the ruled, are the dominant features of 
Lord Curzon’s administration, and no individual! measures, however beneficent, 
can ever reconcile the Indian people to this radically retrograde poticy.......... 
With all our admiration for Lord Curzon’s talents, we are not prepared, with 
our knowledge of His Excellency’s principles and views, to look forward with 
bright hopes to the future. But as the Indian people must ever live upon 
hopes and expectations, we still trust that Lord Curzon will make his new term 


of ofhce more acceptable to the people than his last regime.” | - 


7. “After an absence of about seven months Lord Curzon . landed 
Mahrétta (10), 11th Dec, 2 Indian soil once more on Friday last. From the 


_ Yeply which His Excellency gave to the address of 
the Bombay Corporation it appears that he returns to India with his usual 
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energy, eloquence and cheerfulness unimpaired. There is, of course; no new 
roblem, beyond the list of the twelve tasks which he formulated soon after 

is first arrival in India, which will engage him during the next two years, 
but he seems determined to complete the task which he left incomplete when 
going to England for a holiday. The dominating idea of Lord Curzon for the 
time seems to be that both in England and in India nobody should criticise 
or go behind his doings as Viceroy, and everybody should leave him an 
absolutely free hand. Lord Curzon, howsoever he may try to conceal 
the fact, has undoubtedly been feeling a little nervous about the criticism 
passed on his administration both in England and in India. And his 
appeal to the people to have no two parties about Indian affairs either in 
England or in India betrays his nervousness. But it is at best an impractic- 
able suggestion that Lord Curzon has been making, and though it is conceivable 
that the British public might be kept lulled into an ignorant appreciation of 
his regime, it is too much to expect that the people of India should regard every 
word he says about the good faith, the upright purpose and pure beneficeace 
of England towards India as gospel truth.” 


8. Lord Curzon landed in Bombay on 9th December. The Bombay 
Kesari (123), 13th Dec. Municipal Corporation presented him with an 
address of welcome, which was not spontaneous and 
was therefore wanting in cordiality. A large number of Native Chiefs from 
His Highness tlie Scindia to the Chief of Bhor were present at the Apollo 
Bunder to make a parade of their loyalty. The address of the Corporation was 
insipid, and His Lordship’s reply thereto was also brief and uninteresting. It 
sadly lacked the usual flow of Lord Curzon’s eloquence, bat it contained never- 
theless one or two points of importance. His Lordship explained that he 
returned to India to resume the burden of Viceroyalty as a slave of duty, and 
that it was his desire to carry forward the important undertakings left incomplete 
during his previous regime, Reform of the Police and the perfection of the 
defences of the country on the whole of the land frontier from Lhassa to Kabul 
are the two main undertakings which the Viceroy will steadily keep before 
him. Hitherto the Himdlayas and the Hindu Kush were believed to 
constitute the north and north-western frontier of India, but in Lord 
Curzon’s regime there are signs of its extending right-up to Lhassa and 
Kabul, and there is no knowing how far it will extend even beyond these 
two capitals. If the policy of Lords Curzon and Kitchener is to prevail 
without check, it might, we are afraid, extend even to the borders of Siberia. 
Lord Curzon did not explain in what direction the reform of the Police is to be 
effected, but if it is merely to result in giving fat salaries to Europeaa officers, its 
tendency to benefit the people can readily be gauged. If these are to be the 
features of Lord Curzon’s second regime, viz., the extension of the Indian 
frontier up to Lhassa and Kabul and the reform of the Police mainly with a view’ 
to benefit Europeans, it would not at al! be surprising if the people of India were 
anxiously to look forward from now to the golden day on which His Excellency 
will finally bid good-bye to this country. Lord Curzon also alluded to the neces- 
sity for discovering a fresh reliable remedy against plague, as inoculation had 
been discredited, We only pray that the new remedy, when it comes to be dis- 
covered, will not be forced upon the dumb masses of this country while it is 
only in an experimental stage. Lastly, Lord Curzon declared that there was 
only one party in England about India. British politicians, whether 
Liberals or Conservatives, deal with Indian guestions from the mercenary 
point of view, and their common aim is to drain away as much wealth 
from India to England as possible, though there are rare exceptions here and 
there, such as Bright, Bradlaugh, Caine and Wedderburn, who earnestly 
endeavour to find out how India’s welfare can be promoted. In Lord Curzon’s 
eyes India is only a constituent of the Empire, and she is only to serve 
the purpose of strengthening that Empire and enriching the British people, 
He does not take account of India asa separate nation or of the duty of 
the Indian Government to promote the happiness and the contentment of 
her people, It is the aimof the Congress to counteract this notion, which 
generally prevails among British politicians at present, and to create a new 
party in England favourable to India’s interest. 
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9, “In his reply to the address of the Corporation of Bombay, - Lord 

ne Curzon made-a solemn appeal to the native commu- 
Native Opinion (40), 14th ity to believe in the good faith, in the high honour 
and in the upright purpose of his countrymen, and 
declared that it was the desire of all parties in England that ‘the government 
of this dependency should be conducted with insight and sympathy, and that 
our guiding stars should be mercy and justice.’ Nobody, not the most 
fanatical opponent of the ‘un-British’ rule in India, has ever questioned 
the good faith, the high honour and the upright purpose of Englishmen 
in governing this country. As to professions of noble aims, there is no 
lack of them.......... Lord Curson’s countrymen have most liberally made 
professions, but the question is not about professions but about practice. 
Does Lord Curzon still believe that Indians are foolish enough to be deluded by 
his high-sounding declarations of Englishman’s aims and-objects? Every 
one is grateful to our late gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, for the Procla- 
mation of 18538, ‘ the impossible Charter,’ inasmuch as it enunciates the high 
and noble principles on which the government of this country is to be 
conducted. But have those professions been ever translated into practical 
action? Are all offices under the Government open to the sons of the soil 
Without regard to race, creed or colour? Are the Indians admitted to high 
posts? Whatis, then, the use of the mere ‘ high honour’ and ‘ upright purpose’ 
of Englishmen ? We were told that the object of the Universities Act 
was to promote higher education in this country. We actually see that its only 
effect has been the officialisation of the Universities, And yet we are only to 
be satisfied with the noble aims and objectsof Government! ‘The Indians 
judge of an administrator not by the length of his speeches, nor by the avowal 
of high aims, but by his deeds. They now know full well that India has not 
to expect much at the hands of the present reactionary Viceroy, and no 
declaration, however couched in tempting words, will deceive them.......... 
‘India is to be governed in the interests of the Indians,’ That is a very 
noble profession. But what about the Tibet expedition, which was admittedly 
undertaken for imperial purposes, and the whole expenses whereof have been 
thrown upon this poor country? Whatabout the Kabul mission and the 
Persian mission? Have they been sent with the sole intention of promoting 
the interests of India alone? Lord Curzon has repeatedly asserted in this 
country and in England that India is the pivot of the Empire, that the centre 
of interest has now shifted from Europe to the heart of Asia, and that therefore 
this country demands the careful attention of all Englishmen. It was on this 
plea that he tried to arouse in Englishmen an interest in the affairs of this 
country. And yet India has to pay the piper while the Empire enjoys the 
tune.”’ 


10. In replying to the address of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
Dnydn Prakésh (35), 12th Lord Curzon remarked that ever since this country 
a , had laid its spell upon him, India was to him duty 
_ written in five letters instead of four. That may be 

so, but the spell has been working ina mischievous direction, and a rapid 
retrospect of His Lordship’s previous regime would Jead anyone to think that it 
had retarded the country’s progress in every way, and that instead of doing any 
good His Lordship’s policy had brought only misery to the people. It is 


strange that in spite of this harmful and retrograde tendency of his regime 


Lord Curzon should boast that he desires to see the people entrusted with 
more and more responsible duties of administration. ‘I'here is, in short, a vast 


_, Gifference between his words and his deeds. So far as professions are con- 


cerned, Lord Curzon leaves nothing to be desired. But in point of performance, 
he falls far short of his professions, and his so-called reforms are calculated to 
benefit Europeans and not the people of this country. : 


ll. “ His Excellency Lord Curzon possesses wonderful ability, unflinching 
Baroda Vatsal (58), 11th devotion to duty as understood by the Conservative 


~ Dec., Eng. cols. party, and immense courage and resourcefulness. 


But all these qualifications are misused and His 
Excellency’s energies are misdirected......... Indians had a positive aversion to 
the re-appointment of His Excellency as Viceroy. But their opinion was not. 
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asked, their views were not consulted and their good was not considered.:........ 
As regards the address given by the Corporation to the Viceroy, it does not 
mention a simgle fact for which Lord Curzon is entitled to credit. This is 
sufficient to show that there was no necessity of presenting an address at all. 
His Excellency may be good, energetic, able and courageous, but as a ruler 
of India what have the Corporation to say of him? Why should they have 


made such a farce when they knew as a matter of fact that they had nothing 
to say about Lord Curzon as a ruler of India ? ”’ | 


12. There is or rather was a country called Poland in Europe. We say 
there was because it has now no separate political 
_. History of the partition of existence. It has been partitioned among Russia, 
Poland and the warning that Avrstria and Prussia, But even in its present 
may be taken therefrom by d ded diti a § ] 
nehuw conitries. egraded condition it has some lessons to convey 
Kél (119), 16th Dec. to every nation aspiring to a gradually regenerated 
existence, The shoals and rocks that aro likely 
to imperil the ship of any State in its voyage through the sea of current 
evenis can be known from the past history of Poland, which deserves 
to be seriously pondered over by all concerned, Poland was by no means such 
a weak country at the outset as to deserve to be swallowed by its neighbours, 
The people thereof were distinguished for deeds of heroism both in ancient 
and modern times. They took a leading part in driving back the Turks from the 
walls of Vienna. Though they were thus brave on the field of battle, their 
internal affairs were not well managed, their national defences were not at all well 
looked after and they were not able to keep pace with the civilisation of the neigh- 
bouring countries, ‘Those who belonged to noble families among them thought 
it degrading to take part in commercial undertakings, and those who represented 
the lowest strata of society were kept in ignorance and servitude by the aristo- 
eracy in the land. They did not also enjoy the advantages of a seaboard or of 
inaccessible mountain forts and fastnesses, which serve to make a people active 
and adventurous and are found helpful in preserving their independence. Their 
mutual jealousies and internecine feuds aggravated tie weakness of their position 
to a remarkable extent and made their existence as an independent nation 
extremely precarious. One of their kings, Sobieski, foresaw the impending 
calamity and prophetically remarked that it was easy to defend Poland against 
its enemies, but not against the Poles. Within a century of this ominous 
utterance the Poles lost their independence. There arose conflicting parties 
in the State, and armed intervention of foreigners was sought by each against 
the rest. This was a nice opportunity for the foreigners, who settled in Poland 
and fomented internecine feuds in the country. The affairs of the country 
went from bad to worse, until at the end of the 18th century Poland becamo a 
second India. In 1792 the couniry was first divided between Russia and Austria. 
Neither of these two Powers had to fight any battle with the Poles bevause 
the abundance of traitors within the country made it an easy prey to foreigners. 
Some time later the country was again partitioned among three claimants— 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. In spite of this general decadence of Poland, 
there were a few patriotic souls in the country who panted for the lost independ- 
ence of their mother-land. The French Revolution inspired the Poles with the 
ambition of regaining their independence, There arose a patriotic leader among 
them and they gathered round him in thousands. Polish farmers threw 
down their scythesand exchanged them for the swords of the Russian soldiers, 
whom they overpowered on the field of battle. Still these rough and ready 
troops lacked discipline and organisation, and particularly the sinews of war. 
Thus, though a large army of peasants was raised in Poland, it suffered a series 
of reverses at the hands of the better disciplined Russian soldiery, and many a 
Polish patriot was slain on the battlefield and the rest fied from the country. They 
could not bear living in Poland when their plans were frustrated and their 
country finally passed under the sway of Russia. ‘They accepted service in the 
armies of other nations and crowned themselves with glory, but unfortunately 
they were not able to secure independence to their own country! Poland 
is now pattitioned among three European powers, and it is impossible that it 
should ever be re-united and become independent again. But still there are some 
patriotic souls in Poland whose ambition it is to restore the unity and independ- 
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ence of their country. They are a noble band,indeed! They are now in 
servitude, but even their present degraded condition may be said to serve asa 
training and preparation for their future emancipation. Those who are passin 
their days in slavery may yet be privileged to obtain a glimpse of the happy lan 
of independence, and if they only show patience and perseverance, they will not 
fail to reach the goal of their ambition. At present China may be said to be in 
the same position as Poland before its partition. The causes that brought about 
the political collapse of Poland are now at work in China, and Germany and 
Russia are watching for an opportunity to dismember China. Let China 
profit by the example of Poland and preserve her independence at any cost or 
hazard. 


13. Sir H. Cotton, the President-elect of this year’s Congress, contributes 

0 a to last month’s number of the Positivist Review an 
Cotton's article inthe Por. article on national morality and imperialistic senti- 
tiviet Review on the national Ment in which he shows how the latter has a tendency 
morality and imperialistic to degrade the former and how the growth of the 
sentiment, — Imperialistic sentiment among the British people 
silt ahd adie aan constitutes a source of weakness and not ofstrength 
to the imperial race. He therefore says that vigorous and systematic 
efforts should be made in England to check this feeling and thereby to avert 
the impending fail of the British Empire. The tendency on the part of 
a conqucring nation to despise and look down upon the conquered races he 
looks upon as a serious national vice, and as he discerns that young 
British officers are victims to this vice he thinks that they will one day, 
if this vice is not checked in time among them, assuredly bring the Empire into 
serious peril, English politicians sometimes boast that the British Empire is 
at the present day a potent instrument for promoting the civilization of 
mankind, but this is all empty prattle, because we see that they are not 
ready to treat conquered races on a footing of equality. How can the Imperial 
race expect to prosper when it isa victim to this vice of racial pride? English- 
men are by nature a proud and vain people, but their pride and vanity find 
little scope for indulgence among the free peoples of Europe, but when they 
go to a conquered country, their pride and vanity find full scope and thereby 
the national vice of the race is strengthened., This is what has happened 
in England at present, and it tends to make the foundation of the British 


Empire unstable. Sir Henry Cotton says that so long as the whites look 


down upon the blacks on the sole ground of their colour and consider them to 
be intellectually and physically inferior to themselves, he cannot believe that 
the domination of the whites over the coloured races is destined to last long. 
Englishmen, no doubt, feel a certain pleasure in treating the people of India as an 
inferior race, but the feeling re-acts upon national morality, and when a nation 
loses its morality, its greatness and glory are sure to come to an end, as the 
history of the world amply proves. Let us now turn from the morality of a 
con:juering nation to that of a conquered people. Englishmen are generally 
believed to have conferred an obligation upon the Indians by opening to them 
the doors of Western learning. But it is to be doubted whether this Western 
knowledge, which is being imparted to the Indians, is doing them any real 
good. It has undermined their faith in their old religion, slackened their moral 
beliefs, and they are left adrift upon an ocean of unbelief. The old moorings 
of religious and moral obligation are unfastened, and they are drifting hither 
and thither without any means of guiding their course aright. The education 
imparted by English professors is of a superficial character, and there is a 
complete divorce between the home and college life of Indian students. 
Knowledge imparted under these conditions can never produce any satisfactory 


results, and the present chaos among the religious and moral beliefs of the 


Indians is little short of a national calamity. In Japan, on the other hand, 
the people are spirited and patriotic because they are free, and so long as 
the Indians do not enjoy political independence we dpubt whether they will 
ever riseé. In short, if one nation enslaves another, both are ultimately 
degraded. If the spectre of imperialism is not soon laid to rest, it will pull 
down the fabric of the Empire. We hope with Sir H. Cotton that British 
politicians will realise this danger betimes and try to check the imperialistic 


sentiment and build the Empire upon a foundation of righteousness. 
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14. The O Bombaense of the 10th December, in commenting adversely 
is phi a the Postal administration of Goa and other Portu- 
British India contrasted with Suse dependencies, quotes certain extracts from the 
that of Portuguese settle. Administration Report of the Postal Department of 


ments in India, British India for the past year relating to the 
| ioe Bombaense (58), 10th yeduction of the commission on money orders, the 


reduction in the rates of postage on packets, the 
transaction of business for the public by the V. P. P. system, and the prompt 
attention given to complaints made by the public, and calls the attention of the 
Portuguese authorities thereto, observing that this is the way the British rule their 
dependencies, conferring benefits on ths people and at the same time them- 
selves profiting thereby, and that all this is done without causing any vexation 
to the people as in Portuguese territory. 


15. Under the heading “ Eruption of the official Vesuvius at Calcutta,” 
the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“ Intolerance, rot suffer- 


Sir Andrew Fraser’s speech gnece, is the badge of the tribo of white Brahmins 
at the St. Andrew’s dinner | 


 O who form the governing body in India, They area 

in Valcutta. ; id o *. ; ° 
Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 11th hierarchy by themselves—an intolerant and infallible 

Dec., Eng. cols. body of hierarchs. Some of these rise by accident. or 


merit or some other cause to be cardinals, and even 
Popes. The intolerance and infallibility of the caste may then be discerned at 
their height in their public utterances.......... The latest specimen of this ty pe of 
the Anglo-Indian hierarch is Sir Andrew Fraser, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Poor man, he was in eruption like an Etna or Vesuvius 
for some time past. But a petty occasion made him burst and cover 
himself with fire, brimstone, and all other inflammable materials gathered 
within his hierarchical crater. The occasion was the St. Andrew’s dinner 
in Calcutta in honour of the great patron saint of Scotland.......... Now, 
this modern Sir Andrew took the chair on the dinner day and had to 
propose the usual conventional toast of the Viceroy. But some strange spirit 
came over the ruler of Bengal and, in an evil moment, prompted. him to 
run amuck of his Press critics who recently severely criticised his utterances on 
the proposed Ranchi College and are still criticising most mercilessly the 
amended project of the ‘ consolidation’ of Kengal, after the manner of Turkey, 
that is to say, by stripping it of some of its best districts, Sir Andrew Fraser 
was wroth that any one should venture, much less the intellectual Bengalee, 
to criticise those utterances and that precious partition proposal. In his 
postprandial harangue he grew ‘ animated’-—which is a pure euphemism for 
the vulgar term ‘ heated ’—and fell foul of the critical Bengalee, who had the 
moral courage to condemn his speech and other acts, including that white- 
washing resolution on the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. In brief, the 
Lieutenant-Governor forgot himself, forgot his place at the moment, and forgot 
that there was such a thing as critical India, which was entirely a dilferent 
India from that of the Central Provinces, where he lived, moved and had 
his being for the greater portion of his service among the simple-minded, 
illiterate and Sirkar-fearing villagers, who gave him unlimited shikar accord- 
ing to his own confession. So incensed was he against this entity that he had 
been burning to give way to his pent up feelings. Hverything was ready for 
an eruption and St. Andrew came to his aid. So the Vesuvius of Howrah and 
Belvedere exploded, emitting lava, sulphur and brimstone, It was thought 
that these burning materials would destroy the undying pest. But as the fates 
would have it, the pest seems to have thriven on them, so that poor Sir Andrew 
Fraser, in his calmer moments, must have found that he has been made only 
the butt of sarcasm and ridicule by his clever and undaunted critics.......... 
The reflections to which Sir Andrew Fraser’s speech gives rise in one’s 
mind are painful.’ Each member of the heaven-born service, from the griffin 
of yesterday to the Lieutenant-Governor of to-morrow, acts as if he were & 
mortal god in India, a Providence to be venerated and salaamed with 
two hands and allowed to do as he likes, irrespective of the people on 
whose hard-earned money he fattens till the end of his life and whom he 
thinks it right to treat as curs, mongrels and puppies of low degree,......... 
From the Viceroy downwards these officials arrogate to themselves an infalli- 
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bility and an omniscience which they do not possess and in the bargain try to 
alienate the good-will of the people by that continued official insolence which 
comes of brief power and authority, but which one day must spell the ruin of 
the Empire,”’ , 


16. “If the Government of India kept as vigilant a watch over the doings 
ie bs of the subordinate Governments and officials in or 
eee eT eee te. matters as they appear to have done of late in rega 

sabes ey ‘the "Tasome Ti to the collection of the Income Tax, Indian politicians 


administration. would soon find their occupation gone. At the end 

Jam-e-Jamshed (23), _ of last week it was announced that the Supreme 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Bombay (overnment had drawn the attention of local Govern- 
Samachar (61), 14th Dec. 


ments and Administrations to ‘an abuse which appears 
to have crept into the Income Tax administration since the remission of the impost 
on incomes of below one thousand rupees in the annual amount.’ We read that 
the Governor General in Council ‘is impelled to the conclusion that persons 
formerly taxed in the two lowest classes have, in some cases at least, been raised 
to a higher class without adequate investigation, and for no other reason than that 
they would otherwise escape altogether.’ Accordingly, the local Governments 
and Administrations have been warned that ‘any such tendency would defeat the 
object with which the minimum income liable to the tax was raised, and could 
not fail to bring discredit on the good faith of the Government in granting the 
remission.’ Itis to be hoped that this will be carefully borne in mind by the 
officers who are responsible for the collection of the tax in India. We know 
that it is their practice to assess incomes at as high a figure as they can, and to 
throw the onus of proving the same to be excessive on the assessees. This 
method, no doubt, brings more revenue to the State, but it is scarcely fair to 
the public, for it is a matter of common knowledge that native traders and 
merchants, big and small alike, are extremely reluctant to produce their books, 
and, with a view to prevent trade secrets from leaking out, submit to over-assess- 
ment rather than come forward and disprove the calculations of the Income Tax 
UOTIOOUOE. ... 6.5 50. The disinclination to undergo the worry and labour incidental 
to a haggling with the Income Tax Collector, not to mention other obvious incon- 
veniences, must also be keeping a large number of assessees from protesting 
against an impost to which they are not liable. We trust, therefore, that 
the reminder now given by the Supreme Government to the local Admi- 
nistrations will incline them to keep a closer watch on officers entrusted with the 
collection of the Income Tax and ensure to people of small and limited incomes 
the relief to which they are entitled.” [The Bombay Samdchér warmly com- 
mends the efforts made by Lord Ampthill’s Government to put a stop to the 
abuses that are alleged to have crept into the Income Tax administration, and 
trusts that the local Governments will spare no pains to see that the intentions 
conveyed by the Government of India in their letter on the subject are loyally 


a a in practice. A few other papers of the week make similar com- 
ments, 


17. “The cause of the Mulkowal tragedy is at last made public, and the 
oe a delay in publishing the conclusions of the Commission 
esa. of Investigation is also accounted for. The Commis- 
Indian Spectator (6), 17th sion found that the Director of the Plague Research 
Dec.; Bombay samdchér Laboratory had on his own authority adopted a new 
Presi gl ; et method of preparing the inoculating fluid differing 
suneyer (ON), +0 200. from Hafikine’s, and that the omission of carbolic 
acid from this fluidas a precaution against contamination was a grave 
mistake. Such a conclusion could not be published, in fairness to the 
Director, without its validity being confirmed by experiment. Independent 
inquirers were, therefore, asked to find out by experiment the effect of 
the omission of carbolic acid. The experiments conducted in India having 
confirmed the finding of the Commission, the opinign of the experts of 
the Lister Institute in London was finally sought. They also agreed as to 
the value of the addition of carbolic acid, The omission on the part 
of the Director of the Plague Institute was only a negative cause of 
the results which attended the use of the new fluid, which in other respects 
been pronounced to be as efficacious as the standard fluid, The positive 
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‘défect of. the fluid was its contamination by spores of tetanus, Where 
‘and how the bottle became contaminated remains a mystery, and thus the 
responsibility for the primary cause of the misfortune has been brought home 
to noone. The responsibility for having omitted to take a precaution which 
would have neutralised the contamination must rest with the Director of the 
Plague Institute.......... It is not clear whether the Commission meant that 
the Director ought to have known the value of carbolic acid when it expressed 
the opinion that its omission was a ‘grave mistake’......... Apart from the 
old precaution which will hereafter be taken in all cases, we are told that the 
fluid is now bottled by a new method patented by Dr. L. Maynard, It is 
claimed for this method that it renders it impossible for any germ to enter the 
fluid from outside. The working of this new system will, the Government of 
India informs the public, be demonstrated at the Health Section of the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Exhibition of the Congress...,.......... Whether the lay 
public will care for the demonstration is another matter.’’ (The Bombay 
Samdchar and the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar make similar remarks, and commend the 
action of Government in arranging to give demonstrations of the preparation of. 
the serum at the Health Section of the Bombay Exhibition with a view to 
popularise its use. ] 


18. The Government of India have recently established a Board of Agri- 
culture, which is to hold its first meeting at Pusa on 
_ Meeting of the Agrieul- the 6th instant. ‘The Board is established with a view 
a Board at Pusa. = === to bring the agricultural officers of Provincial Govern- 
et, Shetakt and Sheikari ” cay . 
(1454), Ist Dec. ments more closely in touch with one another so 
: | .. that they can compare notes and make suggestions 
on matters pertaining to their department, The establishment of the 
Board is, no doubt, a matter for congratulation. It would, in our opinion, 
-have been better if some experienced land-holders had been nominated to 
the Board, and also if suggestions had been invited from the public on matters 
of agricultural interest. We hope these points will be attended to next year. 
It is reported that the date of the first meeting of the Board was fixed upon 
Only afew daysago. It is evident, therefore, that the whole affair will be 
hurried through this year. | | 


19. There is no denying the fact that fruit culture has declined of late 
in this country. The Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
Suggestions to the Agri- ments have hitherto devoted their attention solely to 
cultural Departments in food crops and have not begun experiments about 
India to turn their attention fruit culture on a sufliciently large scale. We hope 
' to fruit culture. . they will take up this hint and turn their attention to 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetkara ° tas | ‘ “eee ; 
(1454), 1st Dec. this subject. ‘The general deficiency of rainfall during 
3 the last five or six years has done serious damage to 
fruit trees and the ravages of locusts have aggravated the evil. Owners of 
fruit trees are too negligent to take proper care of them, and the number of such 
trees has considerably gone down. ‘The circular about the planting of new fruit 
trees issued by the Administration of the Central Provinces at the time of 
the Coronation led us to expect a large increase in the number of such trees, 
but it seems the circular has not produced the desired effect. It is desirable, 
however, that systematic efforts should be made for an improvement in 
this direction. 


20. ‘Those responsible for the framing of the Congress resolutions appear 

o eee . to have shufiled their cards in a thoughtless and 
tions proposed to be brought 2aphazard mauner, Like everything else that they 
forward before the ensuing are doing, they have inverted in some cases the order 
session of the Congress. in which the resolutions should be placed beiore the 
Hiést Goftér (28), 11th Congress. Instead of beginning with the promotion 
PU» EAE OO and dissemination of education in the country, they 
give prominence to the question of employment of Indians in the Public 
Service, and express the opinion that the principles and policy enunciated 
by the Government of India on the subject are inconsistent with those 
contained in the Parliamentary Statute of 1833.......... The Congress leaders 
have always been of opinion that the true remedy for many existing financial 
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and administrative evils lies in the wider employment of Indians in the 
higher branches of the country’s service, but they seem to forget that the 
Government cannot by a stroke of the pen shut out English officials, who 
have hitherto occupied the higher administrative offices, from the field of 
Public Service, the doors of which, it cannot be denied, are being gradually 
opened to the sons of the soil. Englishmen, as conquerors and rulers of 
India, have now a vested interest in the country, and Government, however 
strong it may be, cannot afford to bestow the higher appomtments exclu- 
sively or principally upon natives without raising a _ strenuous opposition 
from their own kith and kin, Education in India is not progressing by leaps — 
and bounds; on the contrary, it is creeping into the country at a snail’s 
pace, and to ask the Government to reserve the higher offices strictly for the 
natives of India would be virtually asking them to make over the reins of 
Government into the hands of the Indians, who must necessarily take a long 
time to be fully qualified for self-government.......... The second resolution 
which the Congress will have to consider relates to primary, technical and 
industrial education, upon which the regeneration of the country ought to 
depend, After a period of nineteen years the need for such education seems 
to have dawned upon the minds of the leaders of the Congress.,........ We had 
urged times without number that the Congress, instead of directing its energies 
towards impracticable measures, should confine its attention mainly to the 
introduction and advancement of primary, technical and industrial education, 
but our ideas were pooh-poohed and described as visionary. Instead of 
diagnosing correctly the many defects and disabilities from which the country 
suffers, the Congress leaders resorted to remedies which have been found to 
be worse than the disease, and it is only under the great pressure brought to’ 
bear upon them by the press of this country that they have now half-heartedly, 
and perhaps reluctantly, introduced the subject into their programme.......... 
The Congress then proceeds to assert ‘that the time has arrived when the people 
of this country should be allowed a larger voice in the administration and 
control of the affairs of their country.’ They ask ‘the bestowal on each 
Province or Presidency of India of the franchise to return at least two members 
to the English House of Commons.’ This is undoubtedly, in the present state of 
our country, a large order. There are'many things which, under the head of 
‘ representation, are necessary for the better government of this country, before 
we should make bold to ask for such a representation in Parliament. The 
Congress, by asking for such a franchise, will only be wasting its time and 
energy, which might be directed to a much better purpose, Is England 
going to grant a concession to India which has been withheld from the 
colonies, inhabited by her own kith and kin? It is after all a de 
lusion which our Congress friends will do well to banish once for all from 
their minds.......... We do not desire to stand between the Congress leaders 
and their purblind followers, All that we can say is that, though they may 
be quite honest, sincere and patriotic in their intentions, their methods are 
faulty and need improvement. The canker from which the,country suffers lies 
deep and requires a careful diagnosis. Our honest opinion is that our friends, 
instead of treating the cancer itself and removing the cause of the mischief, 
deal only with the symptoms and thus mislead themselves .and their followers. 
But as they are determined to persist in this course, which has led them miles 
away from their goal, it is not our business to stand in their way.” 


21. “Thirteen Resolutions have been drafted for the National Congress 

this heat They are all me or less important, and 

they bind into sbeaves the plant diligently cultivated 

- Indtan Spectator (6), 17th Se the year in the a sa field. Obviously 
ec, : , 

every conceivable representation that may be made 

to Government with regard to its policy and measures 

need not find a place in every year’s resolutions, and this year’s selection is as 

gocd as any. that could be suggested. A subject may, b& important in itself, 

and yet if the.Government has it under consideration, it may be superfluous 

for the Congress—having regard to the time at its disposal—to pass a resolution 

upon it......... A noticeable omission from the subjects originally proposed is 

the Official Secrets Act. When it is remembered that no prosecution has 
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yet been instituted under the Act, and that, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment of India has introduced a new arrangement to afford further facilities 
to the Press to obtain information regarding matters of public interest—not 
to speak of the Press communiqués and®Press Notes which are so frequently 
issued nowadays—the Congress will deserve to be congratulated if it draws the 
veil over an agitation which was by no means fruitless, and which may 
now be forgotten without any detriment to public interest, The Honourable 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla will be glad to find that the Congress is to recommend 
the making of a beginning in the direction of free and compulsory education. 
ekies sa It would be interesting to know what Sir Henry Cotton thinks of the 
recommendation that each province or Presidency of India—the larger ones at 
any rate, for the draftsmen might not have been thinking of Coorg, for exam- 
ple—should be allowed to return at least two members to the House of Com- 
mons. Such a recommendation can only be considered along with the repre- 
sentation of the Colonies also in Parliament.......... The fact is that the time 
has-not yet come either for the Congress or for any similar body to commit 
itself to any definite scheme of representation outside the local Councils and 
the Secretary of State’s Council.......... The recommendation as to the 
enlargement of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils is not quite 
so definite in its details as the resolution passed by the Congress some years 
ago, nor does it ask in so many words that the non-officials shall not be in a 
minority. It suggests that the non-official members should have the right to 
divide the Council on all financial matters. As such it is a modest suggestion, 
and certainly does not amount to anything like autonomy. As long as the 
official members are ina majority, the Government may not care whether 
there is a division or not. The system of dividing the Council on ‘all financial 
matters’ may possibly lead to what the Government may eall ‘ obstruction.’ 
If the Budget is discussed item by item and a division is taken on each disputed 
item, the discussion will no doubt be prolonged. In the end the Finance 
Minister may substantially win. Yet the opportunity for discussion will stimu- 
late on the part of non-official members a deeper study of the details of the 
financial aspect of the administration, while it will make the Government 
think carefully over every rupee which it proposes to collect or to spend. 
Individual members may even now criticise the Budget and the Government’s 
financial policy, but under the present system it is not possible to find out what 
support each objection can enlist. The right to divide the Council will be 
helpful to both sides.” | 


22, “The Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition of the National © 
Congress in our city is perhaps the most varied exhi- 

Industrial and Agricultural ition ever organised on a similar scale in India......... 
pag ese a ranway i7:h .t.18 an industrial rather than an art exhibition. 
on eae (93), While more interesting exhibitions from the artistic 
12th Dec. ) standpoint have been organised in India, the one 
a which Lord Lamington opened on Saturday last 

breaks the record in point of variety and magnitude. Some hitch or other 
must occur when busy men with amateur assistants have to conduct large 
exhibitions as economically as possible. Even the Delhi Darbar did not pass 
off without some bungling on th- part of some one or other.......... Of the 
many individuals who have worked, and are working, hard for the success of 
the whole undertaking, only a feiv names must naturally receive prominent 
mention. The Honourable Mr. Thackersey and Khan Bahadur Murzban are 
the sun and the moon of the firmament.. Among the stars must be placed the 
ladies.......... It is much to be regretted that the temperature of the shamiana, 
which is one of the elements to be taken into consideration in all artistic 
speech-making, did not permit Lord Lamington to deliver a longer address....... 
It a well-equipped museum for Bombay becomes an accomplished fact at an 
early date, His Excellency may, ere long; have an opportunity to say all that he 
would have said on Saturday afternoon, and perhaps something more. After 
all the assistance which Lord Lamington’s Government has rendered to the 
Exhibition, it will be acknowledged that if speech was silver, his deeds were 
golden. In previous years the Industrial Exhibition of the National Congress 
_was opened by Native Princes, Lord Lamington is the first ruler of British 
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India whom ‘Bombay had the happy inspiration tc approach with a request 
to perform a similar function.,.-...... Lady Lamington’s speech at the open- 
ing ceremony of the Ladies’ section of the Exhibition was the most eloquent 
we have seen reported for many a long day, in that it was the most honest 
public utterance of the kind, and also the most sincere. Viceroys and Governors 
often speak for the occasion and for the audience, and claim credit for the 
sacrifice of their time and strength. Lady Lamington would have none of 
the flummeries. It was neither the heat nor the shortness of time that pre- 
vented her from making a set speech: Her Excellency did not say much 
because she could not. And yet the little she did say proceeded from her 
heart to the hearts of the auditors, and was the better appreciated for its prompt 
and direct brevity.’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and several other papers of the week 
heartily endorse the appreciative references made by Sir P. M. Mehta to Lord 
Lamington in the course of his speech at the opening ceremony of the Industrial 
Exhibition. | 


98. Lord Lamington performed on Saturday last the ceremony of opening 
the Industrial Exhibition, which is an adjunct of the 
Bombay session of the Indian National Congress, 
The arrangement of the exhibits is not yet complete 
ie and we must, therefore, reserve a detailed description 
thereof to some other occasion. We deem it necessary, however, to say a few 
words about the connection between the Congress and the Exhibition, 
‘There is no doubt that the Exhibition has added an element of attraction to 
the Congress session, and we also welcome. the gradual relaxation of the 
attitude of open and uncompromising hostility to the Congress which the 
authorities maintained at one time, and. the direct: help and sympathy they 
shave been extending to the Congress Exhibition for the last two or 
‘three years. But so far as the Exhibition in any way stands in the way 
of pecuniary assistance being rendered to the Congress, or diminishes the 
number of workers in its cause, we must deprecate the connection 
between the two institutions. _We must congratulate in this connection Sir 
“Pherozeshah upon the outspokenness displayed by him while proposing a 
vote of thanks to Lord Lamington on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the 
Exhibition,. He remarked that he was not one of those who thought that there 
remained nothing to be done either by Government or the people beyond the 
promotion of the industrial development of the country. If there be any 
among the authorities cr the promoters of the Exhibition, who suppose that 
in course of time the Exhibition will supplant the Congress by weaning away 
the affections of the people, we must tell them that their supposition is not 
likely to be realised. ae 


24, ‘‘Should Lord Lamington desire: his visit to be remembered by 

? ae the people with gratitude, he has only to make 
san Jamington'’s visit to his personal influence felt in removing some griev- 
Pheniz (12), 14th Dec. ance, or supplying some want, which: has long been 
felt by the people, but towards which long association 

has made the officials concerned indifferent and callous. A speciai correspond- 
ent of the dimes of India, who visited Karachi the other day, pointed out 
with truth that if Kardchi is ever to be a popular port with passengers, it 
must not compel them to be on board before four o’clock of a steamer that 
does not start before eight. Well, if it is a grievance with European passengers 
to embark a few hours before sailing time, we ask His Excellency to consider the 
trouble and*inconvenience suffered by the Indian deck passenger.......... 
He has to be present at a particular place miles away from his residence, at a 
particular hour nearly twelve hours before sailing time, so as to meet the 
doctor at the particular moment that he arrives there. If he misses the 
doctor, his chance of sailing by that steamer is gone and he will have done 
_ a fiveemile walk for nothing. If he catches thedoctor, he is branded with a 
rubber stamp certifying him as passed cargo for that mail. Allthe same 
his day is wasted, and he has to loaf about, taking particular care that 
the brand is not wiped off, until he shows it again on a second inspection prior 
cto the steamer’s departure. But these formalities incidental to a voyage to 
‘Bombay, troublesome and inconvenient as they are, are not so vexatious .as ‘the 


Kesari (122), 18th Dec. 
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procedure adopted with reference to passengers to the Persian Gulf. These 
hapless beings are treated like sheep which are dipped into water before ship- 
ment, with this difference that whereas the sheep-wash is useful in killing 
parasites, the disinfection to which the passengers and their belongings are 
subjected to is a mere farce. From the scene of these operations they are con- 
veyed direct to the steamer, where they have to kick their heels until the 
steamer leaves. If we had the least doubt as to the uselessness of this annoying 
and disagreeable farce, we would hesitate before advocating its abolition, 
but common-sense and experience show that it is absolutely valueless in 
preventing the spread of plague or for any other purpose. It is also 
difficult to convey an adequate idea of the trouble and inconvenience it entails. 
We consider that the disinfection of Persian Gulf passengers as at present 
carried out and the details connected with it are a mere sinful waste of money 
on measures that would be a disgrace to the most uncivilized administration. We 
appeal to His Excellency to signalise his visit t> Sind by putting a stop to these 
senseless proceedings.,........ We also request His Exceliency to put an end to 
the practice of investing incapable and ill-paid persons with Magisterial powers. 
It is hardly conceivable that Munshis on Rs. 40 to Rs. 60° per mensem can 
be qualified to wield powers that demand the possession of a sense of impartia- 


lity and strict integrity.......... We are afraid that the needful cireumspection 
is not exercised by the authorities, when ill-paid Head Munshis are invested 
with Magisterial powers.,......... In the mofussil, removed from responsible 


. surveillance, these half-educated Munshis and Mukhtyarkars, saturated with 
narrow-mindedness, bigotry and vindictiveness, disgrace the position they 
hold and the authority they represent.......... We appeal to His Excellency 
to personally enquire into the details of the corrupt and iniquitous system that 
prevails in this connection, and puta stop tothe practice of investing Head 
Munshis with Magisterial powers,......... The status of the Sub-Judge in Sind 
is altogether unsatisfactory. In the Presidency the Sub-Judge rises to a 
maximum of Ks. 00 a month, whereas in Sind his salary is limited toa 
maximum of Rs. 500. There is no reason for this invidious distinction.......... 
By far the most important public question that affects the Province of Sind is 
its representation in the Bombay Legislative Council. At the present moment 
Sind is practically unrepresented thereon.......... The Zamindars and Jagirdars 
are, no doubt, allowed to return a representative, but, as a body, they are unfit 
tor the privilege.......... We strongly appeal to His Excellency Lord Lamington 
to inaugurate an improvement in this matter and make the representation of 
Sind in the Legislative Council something different froma farce and a make- 
believe.” 


25, “The meeting of the Legislative Council held on Thursday last was 

| more or less of a formal character. There was no 

Proceedings of the last debate, and the only speech that was made was by 
meeting of the bombay the Honourable Sir James Monteath in introducing 
Legislative Council, 


Indu Prakish (38), 10th the Bill to amend the Gujarat ‘lalukdars’ Act. We 


Dec., ing. cols. | propose to deal with the Bill at some length in a 
later issue,......... The right of interpellations was 


pretty freely exercised by the non-official members at the last meeting, and 
the spirit of the replies was on the whole conciliatory. ‘This isa very welcome 
change whici. appears to have come upon the administration in the regime 
of the present Governor. How anxious His Excellency Lord Lanitngton is to 
try to do his duty by the people over whose destinies he presides was once more 
demonstrated’ at last Thursday’s meeting. ‘The Honourable Mi. Dikshit, in 
the course of liis remarks made at the last Budget meeting, had drawn attention 
toa complaint that under-trial prisoners had sometimes to be detained in 
custody even alter the case against them had been finished......... His 
‘Excellency had promised then to enquire into the matter, and at the last meeting 
he referred to the complaint made by Mr. Dikshit, and said that he had caused 
inquiries to be made and learnt that though in a few cases there had been some 
delay owing to the thumb impressions having become faint, there was no avoidable 
delay in any case. His Excellency, we note with pleasure, did not stop short 
at that statement, but went on to say that, if specific instances were supplied, 
-further inquiries would be made.” 
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India whom Bombay had the happy inspiration tc approach with a request 
to perform a similar function...:....:. Lady Lamington’s speech at the open- 
ing ceremony of the Ladies’ section of the Exhibition was the most eloquent 
we have seen reported for many a long day, in that it was the most honest 

ublic utterance of the kind, and also the most sincere. Viceroys and Governors 
often speak for the occasion and for the audience, and claim credit for the 
sacrifice of their time and strength. Lady Lamington would have none of 
the flummeries. It was neither the heat nor the shortness of time that pre- 
vented her from making a set speech: Her Excellency did not say much 
because she could not. And yet the little she did say proceeded from her 
heart to the hearts of the auditors, and was the better appreciated for its prompt 
and direct brevity.”’? [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and several other papers of the week 
heartily endorse the appreciative references made by Sir P. M. Mehta to Lord 


Lamington in the course of his speech at the opening ceremony of the Industrial 
Exhibition. | | 


98. Lord Lamington performed on Saturday last the ceremony of opening 
| the Industrial Exhibition, which is an adjunct of the 
: eae Bombay session of the Indian National Congress, 
ee eee The sauna of the exhibits is not yet complete 
ee ee and we must, therefore, reserve a detailed description 
thereof to some other occasion. We deem it necessary, however, to say a few 
words about the connection between the Congress and the Exhibition, 
‘There is no doubt that the Exhibition has added an element of attraction to 
the Congress session, and we also welcome. the gradual relaxation of the 
attitude of open and uncompromising hostility to the Congress which the 
authorities maintained at one time, and. the direct: help and sympathy they 
have been extending to the Congress Exhibition for the last two or 
‘three years. But so far as the Exhibition in any way stands in the way 
of pecuniary assistance being rendered to the Congress, or diminishes the 
number of workers in its cause, we must deprecate the connection 
between the two institutions. We must congratulate in this connection Sir 
“Pherozeshah upon the outspokenness displayed by him while proposing a 
vote of thanks to Lord Lamington on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the 
-Exhibition.. He remarked that he was not one of those who thought that there 
‘remained nothing to be done either by Government or the people beyond the 
‘promotion of the industrial development of the country. If there be any 
among the authorities cr the promoters of the Exhibition, who suppose that 
in course of time the Exhibition will supplant the Congress by weaning away 
the affections of the people, we must tell them that their supposition is not 
likely to be realised. | ie Seer ) 


24, ‘Should Lord Lamington desire: his visit to be remembered by 
hiaiauieiaiiiia a the people with gratitude, he has only to make 
ane Lamington's visit to his personal influence felt in removing some griev- 
Phenix (12), 14th Dec. ance, or supplying some want, which: has long been 

| felt by the people, but towards which long association 

has made the officials concerned indifferent and callous. <A speciai correspond- 
ent of the Limes of India, who visited Karachi the other day, pointed out 
with truth that if Karachi is ever to be a popular port with passengers, it 
must not compel them to be on board before four o’clock of a steamer that 
does not start before eight. Well, if it is a grievance with European passengers 
to embark a few hours before sailing time, we ask His Excellency to consider the 
trouble and ‘inconvenience suffered by the Indian deck passenger........., 
He has to be present at a particular place miles away from his residence, at a 
particular hour nearly twelve hours before sailing time, so as to meet the 
doctor at the particular moment that he arrives there. If he misses the 
doctor, his chance of sailing by that steamer is gone and he will have done 
a five-mile walk for nothing. If he catches the doctor, he is branded with a 
rubber stamp certifying him as passed cargo for that mail. Allthe same 
his day is wasted, and he has to loaf about, taking particular eare that 
the brand is not wiped off, until he shows it again on a second inspection prior 
:to the steamer’s departure. But these formalities incidental to a voyage to 
‘Bombay, troublesome and inconvenient as they are, are not so vexatious -as ‘the 
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procedure adopted with reference to passengers to the Persian Gulf. These 
hapless beings are treated like sheep which are dipped into water before ship- 
ment, with this difference that whereas the sheep-wash is useful in killing 
parasites, the disinfection to which the passengers and their belongings are 
subjected to is a mere farce. From the scene of these operations they are con- 
veyed direct to the steamer, where they have to kick their heels until the 
steamer leaves. If we had the least doubt as to the uselessness of this annoying 
and disagreeable farce, we would hesitate before advocating its abolition, 
but common-sense and experience show that it is absolutely valueless in 
preventing the spread of plague or for any other purpose. It is also 
difficult to convey an adequate idea of the trouble and inconvenience it entails. 
We consider that the disinfection of Persian Gulf passengers as at present 
carried out and the details connected with it are a mere sinful waste of money 
on measures that would be a disgrace to the most uncivilized administration. We 
appeal to His Excellency to signalise his visit t> Sind by putting a stop to these 
senseless proceedings.,........ We also request His Exceliency to put an end to 
the practice of investing incapable and ill-paid persons with Magisterial powers. 
It is hardly conceivable that Munshis on Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per mensem can 
be qualified to wield powers that demand the possession of a sense of impartia- 


“lity and strict integrity.......... We are afraid that the needful cireumspection 
is not exercised by the authorities, when ill-paid Head Munshis are invested 
with Magisterial powers,......... In the mofussil, removed from responsible 


. surveillance, these half-educated Munshis and Mukhtyarkars, saturated with 

narrow-mindedness, bigotry and vindictiveness, disgrace the position they 
hold and the authority they represent.......... We appeal to His Excellency 
to personally enquire into the details of the corrupt and iniquitous system that 
prevails in this connection, and puta stop to the practice of investing Head 
Munshis with Magisterial powers,......... The status of the Sub-Judge in Sind 
is altogether unsatisfactory. In the Presidency the Sub-Judge rises to a 
maximum of Ks. x00 a month, whereas in Sind his salary is limited toa 
maximum of Rs. 500. There is no reason for this invidious distinction.......... 
By far the most important public question that affects the Province of Sind is 
its representation in the Bombay Legislative Council. At the present moment 
Sind is practically unrepresented thereon.......... The Zamindars and Jagirdars 
are, no doubt, allowed to return a representative, but, as a body, they are unfit 
tor the privilege.......... We strongly appeal to His Excellency Lord Lamington 
to inaugurate an improvement in this matter and make the representation of 
Sind in the Legislative Council something different froma farce and a make- 
believe.” 


25, “The meeting of the Legislative Council held on Thursday last was 
more or less of a formal character. There was no 

Proceedings of the last debate, and the only speech that was made was by 
meeting of the bombay the Honourable Sir James Monteath in introducing 


islative C ul, nef pe Ge AES 
nee Poakiah (28), 10th the Bill to amend the Gujarat ‘lalukdars’ Act. We 


Dec., King. cols. propose to deal with the Bill at some length in a 
later issue,......... The right of interpellations was 


pretty freely exercised by the non-official members at the last meeting, and 
the spirit of the replies was on the whole conciliatory. ‘This isa very welcome 
change whici. appears to have come upon the administration in the regime 
of the present Governor. How anxious His Excellency Lord Lariington is to 
try to do his duty by the people over whose destinies he presides was once more 
demonstrated’ at last Thursday’s meeting. ‘The Honourable Mi. Dikshit, in 
the course of his remarks made at the last Budget meeting, had drawn attention 
toa complaint that under-trial prisoners had sometimes to be detained in 
custody even after the case against them had been finished......... His 
‘Excellency had promised then to enquire into the matter, and at the last meeting 
he referred to the complaint made by Mr. Dikshit, and said that he had caused 
inquiries to be made and learnt that though in a few cases there had been some 
delay owing to the thumb impressions having become faint,there was no avoidable 
delay in any case. His Excellency, we note with pleasure, did not stop short 
at that statement, but went on to say that, if specitic instances were supplied, 


‘further inquiries would be made.” 
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296. Weare deeply grateful to Mr, Atkins, Commissioner, N. D., for the 


Alleged malpractices of liberal orders which he has issued for the grant 


officials in the distribution Of ¢akavt to the rayats of certain talukas in Ahmed- 


of takavi in Ahmedabad and abad and Kaira Districts. We, however, desire to 


Kaira Districts. Beh call his attention to the malpractices resorted to 
PO hbase of Indta (67), ot by the officials entrusted with the distribution of takavi 


advances. It is openly said in the villages that the 
poor rayats who apply for ¢akavi are obliged to pay a “commission”’ of about 
5 to 10 per cent., which goes into the pockets of several underlings from the 
treasury karkun down to the clerks who actually hand over takavz to the 
cultivators. It is incumbent upon Government to depute a detective officer 
in each of the above districts to hunt down such dishonest underlings. 


The poor rayats being quite ignorant of their rights are rejoiced at receiving 
the ¢akavi loan and regard the commission in the light of a voluntary payment 


to the officials, but the Sarkar should see that their interests are not made to 
unduly suffer through such dishonest practices. {Elsewhere the paper, while 
thanking Gcvernment for opening relief works in Kaira District, complains 
of the inadequacy of the wage allowed to the labourers. As regards takavt, 


the paper opines that ¢akavi advances have been granted too late to be of any 


use to the rayats. It suggests the stoppage of the distribution of takavt advances 
altogether and the utilisation of the sum set apart for the purpose towards 
opening village works and raising the wages of relief workers or providing them 
with clothing to protect their bodies against cold. ] 


27, A correspondent of the Bombay Samachar writes from Ilav (Broach) :— 
sites .,.  <Lhecondition of crops here is getting worse every day. 

dial beanie te - “eo The official reports describe the cold weather crops of 
condition of agriculturists by jowarl and wheat as fairs in Hansot Taluka, but 
the Collector of Broach. +« such an estimate is wholly unfounded. Government 
Bombay Samachar (61), have abandoned the system of individual inquiries 
oe for granting suspensions and remissions of revenue, 
but orders have been issued which tend to revive the system in another form. 
The Collector has already called for reports showing the probable outturn of 
the crops of each cultivator and the assessment to which he is liable. Such 


a procedure, it is to be feared, is likely to cause much inconvenience to the 


rayats. 


28. The Annual Report of the A’bkéri and Opium Administration of 
this Presidency is just out, and we read therein that 


Comments on the last during the year under report the revenue from the sale 


Annual Report of A’bkari and 


Opium Administration in the of country liquor and opium rose by Rs. 84 lakhs 


Bombay Presidency. .and 14 lakhs as compared with the figures of the 

Dharwar Vritta (118), 15th previous year. Government remark that the increased 
sete revenue is a sign of the growing prosperity of the 
people. The authorities are always on the look-out for the so-called signs of the 
country’s prosperity. It should be the aim of Government to make the people 
abstain from intoxicating drinks or stupefying drugs. But we find that they 
take delight in the increase of revenue from these sources, because in such 
increase they perceive an indication of the growing wealth of the country. 
Is this, however, true? Who mainly contributes to the A’bkdri revenue? 
It.is the poor coolie, who earns only three annas per day and spends nearly the 
whole of this amount in drinking in a grog-shop. Government must, of course, 
be aware, of the tact that it is among the labouring class that the principal 
consumers of country liquor are to be found, and what they spend on liquor is 
so much taken away from their means of subsistence. The increased consump- 
tion of country liquor can, therefore, be scarcely regarded as a sign of the 


growing wealth of the country. 


29. The Umreth correspondent of the Mahi Kédntha Gazette writes :— 


The commission allowed at present by the A’bkdri 


i of - opium- authorities to opium farmers is so paltry as to make 
arming system in Kalra. 1.8 . , 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (76), it impossible for the farmer to make both ends meet 


1th Dec, by fair means. Yet there is always a scramble for . 
_ _ the farming contract, because the farmer is generally 
able to supplement his income by weighing out deficient quantities of opium 
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to purchasers. If Government were to make a careful inquiry into this com- 
plaint, they would surely perceive the expediency of abandoning the present 
system of farming. The monthly income, derived from the commission, of the 
two shops in Umreth, for instance, hardly exceeds Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. If out of 
this is deducted the interest on the capital invested, carriage charges, shop rent 
and other establishment expenses, it will be seen that the contract should 
result in loss rather than profit to the farmer. We trust Mr. Hudson, Collector 
of Kaira, will inquire into the matter and revert to the old system of remu- 
nerating the farmer by a fixed salary instead of by commission. 


30. “To the petition of Mr. Vishnu Hari Barve praying for the abolition 
| ie of the medical inspection at all ports in the Koladba, 
Pape Dg. eon ws _— Ratnagiri and Kanara Districts Government have 

Native Opinion (40), 11th Teplied in a way which must be disappointing to every- 
Dec., Eng. cols. body. Mr, Barve asks why such inspection should 
be maintained at sea-ports when it has been done away 
with at railway stations. Government maintain that the ports are protected 
from plague because of this ins)ection.......... The Lesolution purports to 
say that if would be unwise to imperil the present immunity of the ports 
in Ratnagiri and Kanara Districts by abolishing the medical inspection at the 
bandars in Bombay.......... Those who have studied plague operations will 
be convinced of the fact that medical inspection, fumigation and similar 
other remedies have entirely failed. Public budies have been praying for 
the abandonment of these measures, but Government have been found to be 
most obstinate in this matter,......... When there is no plausible ground for 
maintaining the medical inspection, we fail to see why unnecessary expenditure 
should be incurred upon it.”’ 


31. <A correspondent writes to the Indian Spectator:—I have to 
solicit some space in your very valuable journal 
Alleged grievance of the for the ventilation of a crying evil of the subor- 
candidates for the subordi- dinate Judicial Service of this Presidency in the 
nate Judicial Service. as thet t will thi 
Indian Spectator (6), 17th Dope tha overnment will do something to remove 
Dec. it. Under the existing rules for the admission of 
7 candidates to the subordinate Judicial Service, no 
candidate whois over 30 years of age, unless he is im Government service, 
is eligible for the post of a Sub-Judge. The proviso ‘ unless he is in Government 
service’ works immense mischief and has of late been extremely abused to 
the great detriment of the subordinate Judicial Service. Candidates for the 
service, after acquiring the educational and other necessary qualifications, 
are tempted to avail themselves of the loophole for avoiding the bar of 
superannuation. The temptation in these days of keen competition is so great that 
people do not hesitate to avail themselves of the loophole even to their disgrace, 
Many of them after passing the LL.B. Examination and practising for four or _ 
five or more years as pleaders join a Government appointment of Rs. 12 or Rs, 15 
and patiently await, fora number of years without:fear of superannuation, 
their appointment as Sub-Judges. Many have succeeded in this way and many 
more yet hope thus to succeed........... ‘he upshot of the provision in question, 
shortly, is that whereas it provides admission for men who submit to the 
degradation of accepting a petty clerkship after acquiring the necessary quali- 
fications, and thus sets a premium on degradation, it, as a consequence, 
excludes more self-rliant, younger and more dignified candidates. Will 
not Government be advised either to remove the limit of 30 years’ age 
altogether, appointing candidates of any age whether they are in Goyernment 
service or not, or, if the limit is retained, as it 1s better to retain it, to remove 
the exception, ‘ unless he is in Government service’ mentioned above, or, if 
even the exception is thought necessary to be retained, as a last alternative, 
to provide that a Government appointment, the holding of which shall save a 
candidate from the bar of superannuation, shall not be worth less than a certain 
decent, amount, say, Rs. 60 or Rs. 75 a month, or any other amount which 
may be thought desirable ? May I request you to raise your powerful voice in 
this matter if my contention is, in your opinion, worthy of support.” 
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32. It seems that the stringent measures taken by Government from time 

is ek he & gang to time to place a check upon the dangerous activities 
of ppl ar a upon a OL the Mianas have proved of no avail, Only last 
Muhammadan shrine at Cam- week a gang of Mianas raided a Muhammadan shrine 
bay. at Cambay, murdered five men there, set fire to the 
n Swadesh Fandhu(90), 14th shiing and carried away property worth a lakh of 

igs rupees. The frequency of such depredations by the 
Mianas points to the necessity of exceptionally vigorous measures being taken 
by Government to put them down. It isa stigma not only upon the Police 
administration of Native States but also of the British Government that the 
Mianas should be allowed to pursue their nefarious occupation with impunity. 
It is said that they receive secret help from petty Native Chiefs: if so, the 
latter should be brought to book for their misconduct, No efforts, in short, 
should be spared to put down this criminal tribe, which has proved a regular 
terror to tue people of Gujarat. 


83. * Could it be true, as dame rumour has it, that while all Collectors 
in Sind, notably Mr. Rieu, and even the Commis- 
Alleged attitude of Mr. sioner have been hailing the newly started Hindu 
Cadell towards the Hindu Agsociation with joy as like!y to render help in the 
Sabha, Sind. ss JOY a | 
Sindhi (51), 10th Dec, better administration of the province, and in bringing 
Eng. cols. about a better understanding between the rulers and 
| | the ruled, Mr. Cadell gravely told a punchayet in 
the mofussil that the Association was hostile to Government interests and 
covertly or indirectly dissuaded them from joining it. Before giving credence 
to this rumour and making our comments, we pause for a disclaimer from some 
reliable quarter.”’ 


34. “Rasai, Rasai, Rasai, that is the cry everywhere! We hear of 
pie it in club, hotel, office and bazaar. ‘Oh! it is 
a: _ Pcl 1 (4) death to the zamindar and the peasant—this circuit 
Sesh tan > of the Commissioner in Sind and of other officials.’ 
There is feasting and rejoicing in the camp, but 
lamentation and cursing in the home of the rayat. It is a huge scandal, and 
the Bombay Government was not a whit too strong when it characterised it 
as such in an official Resolution. ‘There was considerable activity, at least a 
ereat show of activity, for some time after the Resolution, Mr. Cumine and one 
or two Collectors made whole-hearted and sincere efforts to put down the evil and 
succeeded. But others were evidentiy not serious about the business, and their 
efforts bore little or no fruit. Since then the endeavours in this direction have 
been spasmodic only, until now things have failen back into the old groove, and 
the evil is hardly less scandaious than it ever was before. What has happened 
in the Commissioner’s camp is sure to have a very wide and far-reaching 
influence for evil. ‘But we pay our bills!’ will be the reply of 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, of his lieutenant, and of the Collectors, Assistant Collectors 
and others. Yes, but as we have already said, the payment is quite insufficient, 
It grows more inadequate as the official concerned is lower inrank. ‘i‘he 
Commissioner in Sind himself pays a quarter anna for an egg, for instance, 
which costs the Mukhtyarkar at least half an anna, as eggs cannot be had in an 
large quantity in small taluka towns. A sheep is worth at least Rs. 2in the 
motussil, and the officials, we are told, are charged about eight annas per head. 
Instances are by no means rare in which the full price having been charged 
according to explicit instructions publicly issued, the officers concerned—Euro- 
peans and natives—have exhibited displeasure at being ‘fleeced and overcharged! ’ 
‘Lhe hint is taken up and the bill is cut down as low as possible, But suppose the 
officials paid their own bills very conscientiously. Does their duty end there ? 
Are they not bound to put down witha strong hand the gratuitous supply of 
provisions to the hordes that follow them? Are they not bound to see 
also that each one of their men pays, and pays really, not outwardly, for the 
things supplied to him ? ” 


“" 
s | 


35. “We note with dissatisfaction that of some of the Government offices: 

: were kept open during the recent Id holidays. Com- 
e ae is ? ae oe plaints not unoften reach us from poor clerks in Gov- 
on site hall ram. cid,  erament employ who are even deprived of the oppor- 
Kardéchi Chronicle (8), ‘unity of enjoying their holidays. The Government 
11th Dec. _ orders the closing of offices on public holidays, but 
its order is honoured rather in the breach than in the 

observance by its subordinate officers. It is, however, time that such a scan 
dalous state of affairs were remedied and due observance of Government orders 

regarding holidays strictly enforced in future.” 


Legislation. 


36. The Gujardt Talukdars’ Act Amendment Bill was read for the first 
time at last Friday’s meeting of the Bombay Legisla- 


Pode so agama Act tive Council. The miserable plight of the Talukdars 
Kesari (123), 13th Dec. —the last surviving representatives of the ancient 


landed aristocracy in the country—cannot but fill 
One’s mind with afeeling of sadness. For want of education they ave steeped in 
ignorance, and consequently in debt, and are in some cases unable even to main- 
tain themselves, If under these circumstances Government undertake the man- 
agement of their estates or restrict their borrowing powers by legal enactments, 
there is a chance of the class being slightly benefited. But we are sceptical 
whether such measures will lead to any real or lasting improvement. The 
measures taken by Government are mere palliatives and are, therefore, onlv par- 
tially successful, ‘These living relics of our past glory are thus not only plunged 
in crass ignorance as regards the ordinary means of earning a living, but are 
looked upon with gradually lessening esteem by the authorities, and are treated 
with less respect than even ordinary mortals. [or these reasons we can have 
but little faith in the measures taken by Government for ameliorating their 
condition. A mercenary guardian appointed by Government to manage a 
Talukdar’s affairs cannot be expected to discharge his responsibility corscienti- 
ously, and the imposition of an artificial restraint upon their powers of raising 
loans can only have the effect of shutting tothem one means of maintaining 
themselves. In short, purely one-sided legislation cannot improve the condition 
of this vlass. Government must be actuated by a sincere desire to preserve 
their importance, and they should also seek the co-operation of the people 
in the matter. 


37. “The principal business transacted at the sitting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council on Thursday last was the first 
TT reading of the Gujarat Talukdars’ Bill, The princi- 
ples underlying this Bill as well as those underlying the Court of Wards Bill 
are almost the same. But the former Bill was not amalgamated with the , 
latter on account of the somewhat special character of the grounds on which 
the management of private estates can be taken over by Government.......... 
The Honourable Sir James Monteath explained at length the objects and 
reasons of the Bill, after which it was referred to a Select Committee. The other 
business transacted was that of the interpellations which seldom fail to throw good 
light on some of the secret corners und crevices of ‘the administration. ‘l'hus 
the public learnt through the Honourable Mr. Khare that though the ostensible 
object of Government in acquiring by exchange the hill of Mahibaleshwar from 
the Raja of Sdtira was to establish a sanitarlum at Malcoimpeti for the 
use of all who might choose to reside there, still the Satara Resident made Govern- 
ment a party toa secret understanding that the Kuropean community were 
principally to be benefited. But even a searching examination of the 
papers has yielded nothing to support a statement that the Iill was 
acquired as a health resort for Europeans only. ‘The Honourable Mr. Setalwad 
could not succeed in getting Government to make any ‘declaration about stopping 
the waste of public money through the channel of the emoluments of the Clerk 
of the Insolvency Court. The Honourable Mr, Parekh secured some us:ful 
information about the crop prospects in Gujarit. lhe reply given to a 
question put by the same gentleman about the sale of trees in revenue-paying 
lands raises a question of principle and requires separate treatment. After 
con 1850—8 
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all in one case at any rate Government have had to admit an excess of liquor 
shops, and Mr. Parekh must be congratulated on what has unfortunately become 
a rare feat, namely, compelling Government to reduce the sale of liquor so far 
as a reduction in the number of liquor shops can do it,” 


Education, 


38. We are by this time become habituated to periodic visitations of 
‘. Pe eS plague, and among the evils which this unwelcome 
a sae Sa ‘the mofusst Visitor brings in its train must be ecunted the closing 
during the prevalence of Of schools. In his Jast Annual Report the Director of 
plague. Publie Instruction mentions the prevalence of piague 
Arydvarta |(100), 10th in various parts of the Presidency as one of the causes 
“_— which retarded the progress of education. This assertion 
isonly partially true. Why are schools closed immediately on the outbreak of 
plague ? Ifthe Collector’s office and the Mamlatdars’ Courts remain open during 
the prevalence of plague, why should schoois alone be closed ? Is it not possible 
to open schools temporarily in the vicinity of the plague camps? Government 
have squandered lakhs of rupees upon various plague measures, such as inocu- 
lation, segregation and medical inspection, though these inflicted dire hardships 
upon the public. Why should they then hesitate to spend money upon the 
erection of huts for the temporary location of schools during the days of plague? 
If they have only the will, they can surely find outa way. But where the will is 
wanting and the work of imparting education to the people is looked upon as 
but an irksome duty, the way to discharge it can never be seen. The teachers 
lose nothing if the schools are closed. They draw their salaries in full all the same 
without being required to do any work. It is only the poor scholars and their 
parents who ose heavily. We hope the local High School will not be closed 
this year on account of plague, as the resident students can be conveniently 
accommodated in the school hostel, which is detached from the town and 
which is to be opened soon after the Christmas holidays, and the day scholars 
can attend the school from their huts outside the town. We, therefore, hope 
that the authorities will not needlessly cause any break in the studies of the 
pupils attending the High School. 


Municinalities, 


39. <A correspondent writes the following letter to the Gujardt Vitra 
Dinpate: bevweed she Diet. with reference to the dispute between the Bombay 
bay Government and the Government and the Surat Municipality re an item 
Surat Municipality reanitem of plague expenditure :—“ If the Government of His 
of plague 5 eae aa Excellency Lord Northcote advanced the amount to 
amps —— (40), 11th the local Municipality on the understanding that it 
a te would be repaid on demand, then it was a contract 
between the Government and the Municipality. According to the Contract 
Act, in a contract there must be an offer and acceptance, In the present 
instance neither of the two essential elements exist, Again, under clause (b) 
of sub-section 3, Section 40 of the District Municipal Act of 1901, the sanction 
of the Municipality by a resolution passed at a general meeting is required for a 
contract involving an expenditure not*provided for by a budget grant, and under 
sub-section 6 of the same section, which providesior the mode of executin 
contracts, such contract ‘shall be in writing and” shall be signed by the 
President or the Vice-President and two other Councillors and shall be sealed 
with the common seal of the Municipality,’ Sub-section 7 lays down that no 
contract not. complying with the provisions of sub-sections 3 and 6 shall be 
binding on the Municipality. Thus the section establishes one point clearly, 
i.e., that the sum of six thousand rupees, if treated asa loan, is not a contract 
binding on the Municipality ; and, therefore, the funds of the Municipality cannot 
be applied towards the payment of the amount. ‘Now, if we turn to Section 54 
which lays down the obligatory duties of the Municipality, the erection of such 
sheds does not fall within it, and even in sub-section 2 which deals with special 
matters, clause 1 enjoins the taking of ‘such measures as may be required to 
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prevent the outbreak of, or to suppress and prevent the recurrence of, the 


disease.’ As the sheds were erected after the epidemic had disappeared, the step 


cannot be said to be a measure for preventing the outbreak of the disease, nor can 
it be said to be a measure for suppressing it—for the obvious reason that it was- 


already suppressed—nor for preventing its recurrence—since erection of sheds 
is never known to be conducive to that end. Jf we iook to Section 5% pro- 
viding for discretionary powers of expenditure, it is by straining the language 
of clause 1 that the erection of the sheds can come within the legitimate 
functions of the Munivipality as a measure likely to promote the public health. 
But if it was a discretionary matter, then surely there must be the exercise of 
discretion, and where is the proof of it? Such being the legal aspect of the 
transaction, no Municipal Councillor can vote for the repayment of the 
amount unless he wishes to be held personally liable for the same, as Section 42 
lays down that every Councillor shall be personally liable for the misapplication 
of any funds to which he shall have been a party or which shall have happened 


through, or been facilitated by, gross neglect of his duty as a Councillor, 


and may be sued for the recovery of the moneys so misapplied......... 
Some critics think that, as the Government has reserved to itself in the 
Municipal Act powers to order the officers in charge of the Municipal treasury 
to pay the amount, it would be futile to resist the claim. Buta reference to 
Section 175 will show that the exercise of the extraordinary powers of the 
Collector in cases of emergency is hedged round by certain definite safeguards, 
In the first place, the sheds in question were not erected by the Coliector under 
the section, z.e., under the sense of an urgent necessity of the work for the 
health of the public ; the provisions of sub-sections 2 and 3 of Section 174 which 
are made applicable to any step taken under Section 175, clause 3, were not 
complied with, 7.e., the Collector’s order was neither reported to the Commis- 
sioner, nor did the Commissioner in his turn report the same for final orders to 
the Governor in Council. ‘The evidence supplied by the action of the Collector 
in not ordering the expenses to be paid by the Municipality, when the sheds were 
erected, goes a long way towards showing that he did not act under the section 
and cannot now take steps under sub-section 2. The bogey of suspension has 
also been raised to scare away timid Councillors. ‘The bludgeon clause relating 
to suspension is Section 179. The powers under the section can only be 
exercised if the Municipality persistently makes default in the performance of 
duties imposed by the Act, and as I have already endeavoured to show above, it 
is not one of the obligatory duties of the Municipality to erect sheds after the 
disease had been suppressed, and the sheds being there, the non-payment of the 
cost incurred in the first. instance by the Government is not a matter for which 
the bludgeon powers can legally be resorted to.” 


40. ‘In deference to the wishes of a correspondent we wouid once more 
call attention to the present condition of the roads 
m Condition of roads in jn Poona. In the morning there is the. nuisance 
oe caused by the operations of the sweepers, who swee 
es Felegreph (Oh 2 thom with hard Ae cane brooms and deposit teh. 
of dry dust on the sides, ready to be caught up by the 
passing breeze and finds its way into the lungs of wayfarers. Until such time 
as water carts could be adequately employed, sweepers with hand brooms and 
pan could easily sweep the roads and carry the refuse away, as is done 
in many other places. ‘Ihe abominable practice of wilfully wearing out the 
roads and inflicting a dangerous nuisance on the inhabitants needs to be reme- 
died. In proof of the damage done to the roads by this practice, we may point 
to the condition of East Street and Elphinstene Road. ‘There is something very 
humiliating in the reflection that, with all our highly scientific ideas, one of the 
most strongly recognised sources of disease should be treated with such absolute 
indifference, and wholesale destruction of excellent roads allowed to take place 
without any one raising a voice against it.” 


41. <A correspondent writes to the Phaenix:—It has been the un- 


fortunate lot of the Hyderabad Municipality to 
pitas the Hyderabad he judged as a body by the conduct of its Presidents. 
rete (12), 10th Dec. nih ia sae The first President, Mr. Hiranand, although 


nominated by Government, was really a nominee of the 
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Municipality. The Municipality had been asked by Government to select a Pre- 
sident, and their choice having unanimously fallen upon Mr. Hiranand, his 
appointment was formally sanctioned by the authorities. He managed the 
Municipal affairs for full twelve years, and even his bitterest enemies now admire 
his work and worth. But on subsequent occasions the authorities ignored the 
wishes of the Municipality, with the result that they have not been successful 


in appointing a suitable President. Mr. Belaram beingas unfit President began 


to commit mistakes, which were unfortunately fastened on the body as a whole, 
and it was the whole body which was made the object of the Commissioner’s 
strictures without any enquiry as to whether the President or the Councillors 
were at fault.......... Mr. Thakurdas, who succeeded Mr. Belaram, and as to 
whose appointment also the wishes of the Corporation were not consulted, has 

also given dissatisfaction.......... Instead of supporting resolutions of the 
- Municipality, passed by large majorities, he thwarts these resolutions and writes 
against them to the authorities so that they may not be sanctioned. Under 
these circumstances, the Municipality has thought fit to submit a prayer 
in the address to be presented to His Excellency the Governor on his visit to 
Hyderabad to concede to the Municipality the full measure of local self-govern- 
ment by allowing it to elect its own President and then to Judge of its work. 
Of course, the worthy President naturally refused to join the Municipality 
in the above prayer, and it is freely given out that the authorities have been 
instigated to get His Excellency the Governor to slap the Municipality for 
its audacious request. But it is to be hoped that the authorities will not after 
all behave so ungenerously.”’ | 


Native States. 


42, The Mahratta publishes the following article (fifth of the series) on 

ce __ the subject of Imperial Defence and Native States :— 
sens pane eee Sages Ts Cena and magnitude of the advantages derived 
Mahriitta (10), 11th Dec. | from the Native States are not properly appreciated 
by persons living in British territory. We shall 

categorically review them in this article, The British Government levies fees 
on occasions of succession to the gadis of Native States. ‘The imposition of 
this burden is regarded as the prerogative of the Crown. Certain Native States 
are by express treaty exempted from paying nazarana on these occasions. 
But the greed of the Political Department knows no bounds. The words 
of the treaties are twisted and strained, and unnatural constructions are put 
upon the phrases employed therein to suit any particular occasion for the 
exaction of this form of tribute. The adoption of the present Chief of 
Jamkhandi in the Southern Maratha Jahagirs is a flagrant instance of this 
kind, ‘The adoption took place according to the letter of ‘the treaty during 
the lifetime of the late Chief. But after the demise of Appasabeb Jam- 
khandikar nazarana was extorted from the State without any justification 
whatsoever. The installation of a Prince or Chief or the marriage ceremony of 
a Maharaja is always made the occasion of a gathering of exalted officers such 
as Viceroy, Governor, Resident and other European officers and gentry in the 
State. These festive occasions afford a pretext for sumptuous banquets, sports 


and gaieties, NVazars are presented on such occasions and no pains are spared 


to make the guests feel comfortable and quite at home. ‘I'he ordinary giobe- 
trotters and cold weather tourists from Europe always bring introductory letters 
to various Chieis all over India and enjoy their unstinted hospitality. His 
Excellency Lord Ampthill bore testimony to this in his speech at the Kashmir 
banquet. The Viceroy and the Governors after the trying work at the Secre- 


tariat and the worry of official red-tapism find relaxation in their visits to 


Native States. Royalty is nowhere so magnificently entertained as in the 
Native States of India.......... The shikar enjoyed in Native States entails a 
heavy.drain on the resources of the Pririves. The beating of the forest, 
the furnishing cf camps in the wild jungles for the reception of guests 
appreciably affect the resources of a State. ‘The Princes and Chiefs 


in India are again made to serve as appendages to Darbar processions 


held by the representatives of the Crown to impress on the populace the 
idea of their vassalage. The Native States in India contribute to various 
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official and quasi-official schemes initiated by responsible officers in India. 
The Imperial Institute in London is a sorry spectacle of the waste of sub- 
scriptions collected from the Native Chiefs. The Institute, though raised mainly 
from the funds contributed by Native States, has very little to do with their 
well-being......... The Dufferin Fund, the Victoria Memorial Fund and other 
funds of this nature have received munificent help from the Native States, 
which have also furthered the objects of various charitable institutions in 
the country. Universities, Colleges, Libraries, Museums, Public Parks and 
Dispensaries have received valuable contributions from Princes and Chiefs in 
India only for pleasing the Government. The votaries of officialdom and 
especially of an out-going Viceroy or a Governor count mainly on the support 
of Native Princes for the erection of a statue to their favourite deities......... 
The turf finds liberal patrons in Native Chiefs. The various gymkhanas have 
in the list of their donors various Princes and Chiefs who scarcely participate in 
their advantages. Some of the gymkhanas have not even the courtesy to admit 
those patrons into their sacred precinct, although they are not ashamed to re- 
ceive help from them, The Native States have been used as pasture grounds by 
various Kuropean companies, who enjoy absolute monopoly in licenses, mining 
leases and other facilities of exploitation. Certain Huropean firms command the 
orders of some Native States for furnishing medical stores, staticnery, furniture 
and sundry other articles required for consumption......... All sorts of 
unqualified persons and worthless mediocrities, backed by chits from influential 
officials, find shelter inthe Native States, where they play pranks with an impu- 
dence which a certificated beggar alone can command. We have lately heard 
of the scandal of some Political Agents serving as commission agents to various 
States in India. Even the wives of certain officers meddle with the affairs of 
a Prince or Chief and at times chaperon him or his spouse in private life. 
In some cases this evil becomes simply intolerable. The heaviest burden comes 
from the quarter of official ‘easements’ of the Political Department. The 
system of perquisites violates the moral code even in the opinion of such an 
Angio-Indian paper as the Times of India....... It is really a gross abuse of 
power that responsible officers of Government drawing fat salaries should 
induige in such easements. The Political Officer ‘rides his ‘horses, drives 
his carriages, uses his cooks, shoots: his big game and spends money right 
and left on improvements for his own luxury,’ We may multiply instances by 
adding that he uses the Chief’s bungalows, appropriates his furniture, command 
his summer retreats, receives gifts, accepts presents and enjoys all things that 
go to make up his life highly epicurian, Are these not indirect contributions 
to the Empire at large, and is it too much to expect that the recipients thereof 
should at least possess some consciousness of the sources from which they 
flow ?.......... All these constitute burdens too heavy for the Native States 
to bear, and the fact deserves recognition before any additions are made to them.” 


43. Last week there was quite an assemblage of Native Chiefs in Bombay. 
The rulers of Bikanir, Bhopal, Rutlam, Kota, Sirohi, 
Presence of Native Chiefs Gwalior and many other States journeyed to this city 


in Bombay on the oczasion of ° : 
a pps etal aay apparently with no other object than to weleome Lord 


Native Opinion (40), 11th Curzon. It is, of course, meet that the Chiefs should 
Ths show due honour to the representative of the Sovereign, 
but that does not mean that they should travel all the 
way to Bombay for the purpose. It may be said that they came to receive Lord 
Curzon as a private friend, but it only savours of hypocrisy to make any distine- 
tion between Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India and Lord Murzon as a personal 
friend of the Native Chiefs. It may also be urged that since so many Chiefs 
visited Bombay to welcome Lord Curzon, the relations subsisting between them 
and His Lordship must be of a very cordial character. But of this we see no 
tangible proof., Lord Curzon is an Imperialistic Viceroy and knows full well 
how to equeeze others by charming them with sweet talk. He has just now 
taken up the question of Imperial Service Troops, and our Chiefs cannot be 
ignorant of His Lordship’s imperious ways and of the treatment meted out to 
them on the occasion of the Delhi Darbar. When all these facts are taken into 
consideration, the reason of the present visit of Native Chiefs to Bombay 
becomes pretty clear. Our Chiefs are merely subjecting themselves to greater 
humiliation by such acts. . | | 7 | 
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44, When His Highness Sir Pratapsinhji was installed on the gadé of 
oe Idar great — had been aroused in the minds of 
Pe vg ohig 2 cance 6) the peshe of the State about the introduction of 
a. ' salutary reforms in the administration, These hopes, 
however, have been falsified by the experience of the 
last three years during which the affairs of the State have gone from bad to worse. 
The Judicial administration of the State has been reduced to a mere farce, 
while the Revenue administration has also become very unsatisfactory. It can- 
not be doubted that Sir Pratapsinhji has not proved as successful a ruler in 
Idar as he was in Jodhpur. ‘The reason for this is not far to seek, The Native 
States of Mewdr and Médrwéar are ina very backward condition as compared 
with the States on this side of India, and consequently the system of administra- 
tion in the latter, when modelled on the lines of the former, is sure to be found 
unsuitable in actual working and unacceptable to the public. The chief draw- 
back in Sir Pratapsinhji’s rule of [dar is the want of a settled system in the 
administration of public affairs. Conflicting orders are issued from time to 
time on the same subject, and officers are frequently transferred from place 
to place and as often arbitrarily reduced or promoted in rank. This 
state of things has quite unhinged the minds of officers, who are unable 
to apply themselves to their duties with zeal and energy. We shonld not be 
understood to say that [fis Highness deliberately oppresses his subjects, but 
we do assert that the mismanagement prevailing in the State is primarily due 
to his policy of acting arbitrarily on his own initiative instead of secking the 
advice and guidance of responsible and trustworthy officers of the State. If 
His Highness were to carry on the administration in consultation with these 
Officers, we feel sure he will be enabled to effect many desirable reforms in the 
State. |The Amnagar correspondent of the Mahi Kdantha Gazette, on the other 
hand, ina news letter makes highly appreciative references to the various 
reforms said to have been introduced into the Judicial and Revenue administra- 
tion of dar by Mr. Kalyanraibhai in his capacity as Divan of the State and 
expresses warm approval of his present — as Judge of the Appellate 
or Scssions Court. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd December 1904. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


Cullectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are imecorrect, what 1s wn 
bell 1a be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. hi 
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NATIVE PAPERS 


PIVBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 24th December 1901. 
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[nist of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1904.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name,, caste and age of Editor, — 
n 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ..) Weekly. -»-) John de Mello; East Indian ; 87 ian 940 
Dail Telegraph and! Poona .| Daily seo} JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly 5 
: Deoran Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. “4 
» ) East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly vee .| Behramji MerwAnji Malabari; Parsi; 52; u.P.) 1,000 
4, | Hyderabad Journal .o| Hyderabad | Weekly ... eee — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 560 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ia ee ee ., Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi ; 52;} 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. ss . 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .o| Monthly -«-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oe 899 
g | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .oo| Weekly ... «| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil);52 —.,. 400 
g | K&thid vdr Times | Rajkot ...  ..] Daily «. Pratdépréi  Udeshankar, B.A.;  Hindu| 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... .| Poona .| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 950 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... -oo| Bombay oe Do. owe ..| &. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 85 ... eee 400 
12 | Phoenix ... ..-| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly .| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 .. 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .| Daily... | Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 250 
and Military Gazette. e! 
14 | Railway Times ... ..| Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .. 1,000 
15 | Sind Gazette ai vest Karachi coe .| Bi-weekly .| M. DeP. Webb ... sais we i sa 500 
. Sind Times Do. veal B00. ‘ ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’‘TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad Weekly ... ..| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
1g | Deshabhakt .| Baroda ... Do. .| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
Brahman); 43. 
19 Gujarati ... .| Bombay... awe -|_Ichharam Surajrém Des#i; I{indu (Surti] 4,500 
| )” Banja) ; 51. 
90 Gujarét Mitra | Surat at ee .-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsis 45 ne ‘ia "00 
9] Gujarét Punch eee} ANmedabad | Do. coe -»-| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 sata 625 
99 Hindi Punch | Bombay oe eS «>| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 “a 800 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .. at ae ane o Daily + | Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
94 | kaiser-i-Hind ... U0, eee oo-| Weekly ... ...{ Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... veel 2,900 
O5 Kathiawdr News... .o.| RAjkot ‘ool (i a .| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... os ae 400 
96 | Kathidwar Times eB a »».| Bi-weekly oon —-ye'$ Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brih- 600 
man) ; 38. 
ov |PrajaBandhu .. ow Ahmedaba ...., Weekly... ave — \ ames Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,000 
man) ; 37. 7 
98 | Rast Goftar ves eee| Bombay ~— aes) DG. ee ove PAllonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,550 
99 | Satya Vakta aes il ale w-| Fortnightly _...| Kesnavlal, Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
| P Bania); 39. 
39 «| Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda eo ».| Weekly... »-| Maneklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 4,200 
h ocal WUTAS: © ass a a ae eo} Umedram Naginddés D&y4bhai; Hindu 300 
91 | Surya Prekis (Bania) ; 25. - r 
AnG@Lo-MaRATaI. 
Mi ... Bombay ... veel Weekly eee oof Sadwahiv $Vishvandtl May&adev; Hindu 500 
82 | Deen hitra Y J Ba age Brahman) ; 28. ; 
‘ hu ... ooo POONA oes oer «| Waman Govind Sapkur; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
3 | Dnydn Chakshu : Brdbman); 46. 
' 
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No. Namo of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
Anaio-Mara/tHI—contd. | 
34 Dny4nodaya eee eee Bombay... eee Weekly eee . Rev. Mr. he BE. Abbott eee eee se 625 
35 | Dny4n Prakash .. +, Poona eee | Dally we so seeeee oss 
86 | Dny4n Prakash ..., ee} Do. bs W eekly ... | Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
BrAhman); 37, | 
37 | Fatehsinh Gazette -| Baroda ... Do. ose "(Be gman Ambérém Dector; Hindu; 1,000 
ania). 
88 | Indu Prakash --| Bombay... a .| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Dfmodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. | 
39 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur Do. | Savliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu| 1,400 
(Maratha) ; 30. : 
‘ 40 | Native Opinion ...| Bombay... .| Bi-weekl y e-| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 900 
wan Br4hman); 33. | 7 
41 | Prekshak ... soo] SatAraeee .o| Weekly ,.. | Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
Brahmin) ; 82. 
42 | Samarth -| Kolh&pur ei | Vindyak Nard@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
Brahman); 34. 
43 | Shri Sayaji Vijay Jombay... i | Do. | Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
39. 
44 | Subodh Patrika ... Do. Do. | Dw4rke#nith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
| 30. 
45 |Sudharak ... Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,200 
pawan Brahman); 37. 
46 | Udyamotkarsha ... Bombay... ..| Monthlyoe. .|Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
Gl] (Ri es. ive Bombay «+. .| Weekly ... .| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-} 600 
nese) ; 32, 
48 |O Anglo-Lusitano ) Dow eee Do. soe} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 . ee 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
49 | Al-Hag .| Sukkur ... Weekly .., .| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
60 | Prabhat ... =o Hyderabad Do. .| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 600 
(Sind). ; : 
51 | Sindki .| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. -.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 eos 800 
Anauo-Urpv. | 
52 | Muslim Herald ... | Bombay vee .| Daily .| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;) 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 30. : 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
o3 | Baroda Vateal | Baroda .. .| Weekly ... ,..| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ...| 1,100 
54 | Hind Vijaya Do. ual ane ; Piatt Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 500 
: nia). 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
$5 | Karndtak Patré ... | Dharw4r Weekly ... er Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
yat); 35. 
66 | Karnitak Vaibhav .| Bijapur ... Do. | Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
57 | Prakdshak ... a emt Do. ; Do. : .| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
a nastha Brahman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 
58 | O Bombaense Bombay... | Weekly ... .| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 500 
GUJARATI. 
59 | Akhbér-e-lsldm ... ..| Bombay ... 7 ee os ae os Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
39. 
60 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar Daen-—e Der .| Néndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 2,800 
61 | Arya Prakésh ... Re ..| Weekly ... .| Dr. Kaliindas Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A,, L. M. 800 
& S.¢ Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
62 | Bombay Samdchar 3 ik | Daily os. oe pa Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 4,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
68 | Broacn Mitré __,,, »»-| Broach 4s. reo) Weekly ... vee] Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarfti 700 
Brahman) ; 34. 
64 | Broach Samifchfr.., sol Dos . sas ee Se «oe? Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 45... ... * 500 


No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. [ditions | Name, caste and age of Editor, —— 
oo a | —— — 
GuJaRATI—continued. | 
i ; | 
65 | Deshi Mitra pnt -e-| Surat ..| Weekly ... ...| Kashidds Bhagvandés; Hindu (K4chia, i.¢,| 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44. 
66 | Din Mani ,,. ‘| Broach ... --| Monthly... os Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
ania); 25. 
67 | Friend of Irtdia ... ««-| Ahmedabad || Weekly sooee ove 
68 | Fursad _.. sve -| Bombay ... ;: Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
69 | Gap Sap ... oe Do. | Fortnightly .| M. C. Batnagar & Co... vas oe 800 
70 | Hitechchhu coe Ahmedabad = ...| Weekly ... -»»| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 350 
71 | Jain ‘ oe ve! Do. DO. ose aye I"atechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrivak 900 
| gee ania); 30. 
72 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma a Bombay ... -.| Do, .( Ratansbaw Framji Ach#ria; Parsi; 29 «| 1,000 
73 =| Kaira Vartaman ... ..| Kaira , Do. .| Kahandd@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
"4 | Kathidwir Sam4char .... Ahinedabad + : aa ow 
75 =| foka Mitra ie Bombay ... .| Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A d 
| Parsi ; 35 
76 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ... Sadra we] Weekly ces ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 200 
| Brahman); 45. | 
77 +| Navs4ri Prakash ... soe! Naves@ri ... Do. .| Rustarmji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
’ ! 

78 | Nure Elam ove «oe Bombay ... .| Moutnly,.. »-| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pérsi ; 38 600 
79 | Ny4yadarshak we» Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly —.../ Gatél4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  ( Visashrimdli 150 
Geno ee | Shravak Bania) ; 36. 

80 | Praja Mitr& ...| Karachi... a Bi-weekly e+! Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 275 

| 
81 | Praja Pok4ar ove 208 Surat | Weekly ... a Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... oe 000 
| 
82 | Prak4sh and Gadgadét ...' Bombay... Do. .| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);) 1,000 
| 38. 
93 | Punch Dand coe, Do. Do. o | Jamnad#s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ;| 550 
! | 43, | 
g4 | Samsher Bahadur... .« Abmedabad Do. ave | Savaibhai  Réichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
; | Bania) ; 62. | 
g5 | Sanjnu Jame ees vee Bombay ... soe] Daily .. a sii 
gg | Sd4nj Vartaman Do. Do. sw .«-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 35000 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. | 
! (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 3 
: (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
g7 | Sind Vartaman sd Kar4chi ... -l Weekly oo .| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 250 
gg | Stri Bodh ... oor ve Bombay ... .«»| Monthly ; Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 500 
g9 | Surat Akhbar = «. .. Surat ++ Weekly a Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 49 ... sae c00 
99 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ... Mahudha gist Ei »+-| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania); 175 
: 36. 
HINDI. | 
91 | Pandit... soe eo» Poona os a Weekly o« eo, Govindrao Gangdiram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-'! 200 
| | jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
92 «| Shri Venkateshvar — Bombay... seal ee dae || Pandit Lajya Ranji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar, 6,200 
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98 | Digvijaya ... 0% 
94 | Karnatak Vitta oo 
ys | Loki Bandhu ... 
96 | Loka Mitr’ rey 
97 Réjahansa eee eos 


Rasik Ranjini... 
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.| Shankrapa 
((1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 


.|Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
.|Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; 
-| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 


(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 


(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34. 
(2) Annacharya Bal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


héda Bréhiaan); 41. 
Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Przhman); 41, 
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No, Name of Publication. 


aaa errr oe = oe <n eemet tet er 


MARATHI. 
99 | Arunodaya 

100 | A’rydvart ... 
101 | Bakul 


102 | Belgaum Samachar 
103 | Bhu’t 

104 | Bramhodaya 

105 : Chandanshu 

106 ! Chandraként 

107 | Chandrodaya 

108 | Chikitsak ... 

109 beeen ee 
110 ' Dakshin Vritta ... 
lll | Deshakdlavartam4n 
112 | Dharma 

113 | Dharwar Vritta ... 
114 : Dnyin Sagar 

115 ! Hindu Punch 

116 | Jagadadarsh ove 
117 : Jagadhitechchhn ... 
133 Sagatsumfehss 

119 | Kil ‘ae 

120 | Kalyataru ... 

121 | Karmanuk 200 
122 | Keral Koxil “ae 
12 3 | Ts aes °. 


124 : Khandesh Chitragupta .. 


125 i Khandesh Vaibhav 
126 fyoenoe 

127 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta 
128 | Moda Vritta 

129 'Muinbai Punch ... 


i 
130 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
132 | Nagar SamAchér... 
133 | Nésik Vritta ... 


134 | Nip4ni Vaibhav ... 
135 |Nydy Sindhu... 
136 | Pandhari Bhushan 
137 | Pandhari Mitra ... 


Where Pablished. | 


oe Kolh¢pur 


.../ Ahmednagar 


ok Kochara (Ratné- 


i : Ahmednagar 


A hmednagar 


Pandharpur 


idition, 


Name, casto and age of [ditor. 
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.| Weekly .. 


.| Monthly 


Monthly 
Do. 
Do. . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. oe 
10. cee 
Do. 
Do. ..- 
Do, ov 
PO ie 
Cae 
 Waskly 08 
Do. 
Cae 
Do. 
Pe ans 
7 ans 
Monthly 
Daily .... 
.| Weekly ... 
Be nee 
DO, oe 
Do. ave 
Bille: eis 
| ee 
| DO. ons 


| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 


jaa | Hari Dharmdéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 
‘i : Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; sap 


.| Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
,... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


.... Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


we Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
... Saddshiv Vithal Pérasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 


.. Mah4dev P =. Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


3 ' Sadashiv Hari Shahadnc ; Hindu (Brahman) oe 
2 Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
eae 4: ishndji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
... K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
..) Trimbak — Rije; Tfindu (Kdyasth 
...| Shivraém bite Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
»»| Govin 
| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

| Brdhman) ; 37. 
...( Krishndji Nérdéyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
,..| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A. LLB.; Hindu 


| Bhau  Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


...| Pandurang Babaiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
...| KAshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


eee Do. do. eee 


,.. Vishnu Rémchandra Vijéparkar; Hindu’ 
veo) Warman Shridhar Kukde; 


Brihman). 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Bréhman); 34, 


beel | Hart Bhikiji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 


41. 


(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
. Narayan Vithal Hardikar ; ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Prvbman); 51. 


shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
| pawan Bréhinan) ; 40. 

Brahinan); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
| 42. 

Brahman) ; 38. 
| geniya Kay. istha Pr: abhu); 67. 
| Brahman) ; 


~ Kashinath oll Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


' man); 40. 


| 


Brahman); 37. 


pawan Brahman); 561. 


wan Brihman) ; 74. 
; Prabhu) ; 
a hit y gop Brahman); 38. 


Niriyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 45. : 


Brahman) ; 49. 


(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. 


Brahman) ; 26. 
| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 39. 
Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 


38. 
Brahman) ; 48. 
.| Anandrio Bilkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
Szraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


|| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman) ; 28. 


(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 30. 


a Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brihman) ; 38 


eo Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Brahman); 4l. 


, ta 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
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Poona Vaibhav ... eo Poona... ..6| Weekly ... ... Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 

| Brihman) ; 35. | pe 
189 | Prabodh Chandrika .+| Jalgaon .. Oe a ge .. Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Uindu (Deshasth’ 200 
, Bratman) ; 39. 


140 | Pratod io iia .«+| Islampur ial (ae. » Ramchandra Nédrayan Kashalkar; Hinda, 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... sesl SOUS eas sa] a ee ... Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42.. 100 


142 | Satya Mitra ‘va ...| M4legaon i a? hae « Balchand Hira4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;' 200 
| 26. | 
143 | Satya Sadan sa | Alibag ... we DON ses eee R4oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brih-| 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satya Shodhak ... voo| Ratnigiri ee Es a ... Hari Nar4yan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. ! 
145 | Sh4hu Vijay vas ...| Kolhapur ct Oe ins «+ Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Bréh- 500 


a RN A PE OP neta ab 
; ar Lh BL, ee 


: man); 30. i 
146 | Sholdpur Samachar | Sholapur iM ca er _Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KaémAti) ; 45 vee 400 | 
147 | Shrigonda Vritti... ...| Shrigonda a DO; es , BAlabhai JAnubhiai ; ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) 150 | 
| 43. | 
148 | Sbri Shahn eee eee] MALATA cio it: Bae ee we Viirsan Hart Dhavle; Windu (Deshasth Bréh-. 100 t 


- man); 22. 
149 | Shubh Suchak =... cos} Dos soe on eS aa .. Vishnu may Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman); : ) 
tie eo Mahadev D: sade Kulkarni; Hindu (De-' 200 
: | shasth Brahman); 33. | 
151 | Vidya Vilws oe .o-| Kolhapur |B i-weekly .... Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit. 500 


150 sions coe eos ee Kar4d eee rT) 


oe aN . 7 


 ~pawan Braliman) ; 4.9. 
152 | Vidyarthi... oo -eo| Nandurhar ..| We ek Ly se ... Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan! 300 


: “| Bréhman }s 3. 


163 | Vihari_—_... vs ...| Bombay vee Fortnightly — . . Balkrishua Nurayan Phitak ; Hindu (Chit 500 
4 wan Brahman); 35. 
154 | Vividh Dnyin Vistar...) Do, .. ..+| Monthly... ee (1) Vinayak Bb: iikrishna Nadkarni... 600 


| (2) R4mkrishna Raghun4th Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Siraswat. Brahman). 

156 | Vrittaser ... oo oso] Wei sane -oe| Weekly ... .» Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 " 

; pawan Bréhinan) ; ol. | 


156 | Vritta Sudha eos cool SAtAra cee ee? See eee LAXMan V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
~ Bréhian); 38. 


fee »-| Poona... eee .» Nana D a Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 400 

| Mal) ; | 
158 | Vydpdr Samachar... +o Ahmednagar ...| Do, oo ove oro t tc and Mutha ; Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. 


SINDI. 


| 


159 | Khairkh4h Sind ... | Karachi... ..-| Weekly ... - Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amii) ; 29... 500 
160 | Muin-ul-Islam =o i A mam ak So eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; a 


6b. 
16] | Sind Sudhar vee met 20) es vee EM ane e+ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 _—... 500 


162 | Sookree_... oe a. eer ee. ae vee Shamatmal Lilehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 — «+ 400 


, 


163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «--| Bombay -»-| Monthly »»+ Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhamm: 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, 


164 | Eombay Punch Bahadur Do. o++| Weekly oo ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ‘| 1,500 
y ' Muhammadan ; 50. 


165 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbir oe] DO. coe oe» Daily 2 = «.., Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid  Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; £0. | 


| 
166 | Tejarati Gazette coef Dor ou. ool Monthly oe eee Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


167 | Tohfa-i-Deccan . | Poona ... ee) Weekly sos eee! Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 | 
| (Shaik); 35. if 


URpbv. 


S 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. | Nam, caste and age of Editor. 


| 


MaARa THI AND oe 


Chandrika ,,, eo} Bagalkot woe) Weekly eve Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smirta) ; 32. 


MARATHI AND UrRpuw. 


169  Champavati ves Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRajurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. 


170 ‘ Gulbarga Samachar ..| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ... ..| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
45. | 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz : ..| Bombay... Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


| | | 


nl 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SIf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Adaitions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Sheta Shetaki and Fortnightly ... 
Shetakari. 


No. 38 has become daily since 10th December 1904. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “It must be evident to the most casual observer of recent events how 

the solid foundation on which the fabric of the 

Alleged reactionary policy Tndian Government rests is being slowly undermined 
‘OL Lord Curzon and its con- . . * . 

sequences upn the futuro Uoder the illusion that it needs alteration. Such 

of the British Indian a change becomes imperative when if is ascertained 


Empire beyond the shadow of a doubt that the foundation is 
i ton hag hates unsound or that it is shaky. But if there be no such 
(19), frig Mo a sign, it will be readily admitted that nothing could 


be more dangerous than a disturbance or radical 
alteration based on fallacious or even illusive symptoms or on individual whim 
and caprice...... .. It is no doubt true that India is in a state of transition ; that 
if is passing from the old order of ignorance and prejudice, of stagnation and 
torpor, to the new order of enlightenment and energy, of quick development 
and healthy progress, But such a transition has by no means revealed that 
the solid foundation on which the Indian empire rests at present— 
a foundation which we owe to the liberalising and beneficent states- 
manship of the past hundred years—bas in anywise been shaken. On the 
contrary, there is overwhelming evidence, supplied by the Government itself, 
to demonstrate that, with the development of the Indian mind and the 
energising elements which spell for greater progress, the foundation has received 
unprecedented strength........... It was recognised from the earliest days 
of British rule in India that the elements which go to secure attachment 
between the governing class and the governed, viz., sympathy with the ruled 
and impartial justice without distinction of race. or creed, should firmly be 
imbedded in the government of the country. ‘hese were believed to be the 
only true elements of strength and progress. The statesmanship which 
introduced the enactment of 1833, justly known as the Magna Charta of 
India, insisted on these characteristics. hese again were confirmed by Queen 
Victoria in her gracious Proclamation of 185%, since twice reaffirmed, Neither 
the one nor the other was till very recently considered as a mere dead letter. 
_ Indeed, the Charter Act of 1833 is still the statute of the land. It is the one 
strong pillar on which the entire edifice of the Government stands. Nor can it 


be said that the sincere and generous sentiments declared in the Queen’s | 


Proclamation of 1858 are mere words signifying nothing as is now attempted 
to beshown. Twice, during her distinguished and brilliant reiga, now of 
great historical significance, did our late beloved Sovereign solemnly affirm 
it. It is important at this juncture when every effort is vigorously made to 
belittle it and we are being told by the sciolists, who are in brief authority 
at the seat of government, sciolists who are stili ignorant of the true character, 
thoughts and feelings of the Indian princes and people—that the Proclamation 
has no value save that of the parchment on which it is inscribed!......... It 
seems India has fallen on evil days of late years, and there have been abundant 
signs at the present hour of progress bavkward. The Government is drifting 
to a policy, which not only aims at altering the old and healthy land-marks, but 
reconstructing the solid foundations, not on the rock of sympathy, justice and 
liberty but on the shifting sands of evanescent ambition, personal glory, unmi- 
tigated despotism, and a most un-English fear and distrust of the princes 
and people! It is not for us to point out the marked contrast between 
the policy of Lords Ripon and Dufferin, and the policy which in his 
omnisvience and infallibility the present Viceroy, who has just entered 
on his second term of office, is strenuously intent on carrying out. It 
is manifest. Aye, even the man in the street perceives the difference 
and hesitates not to say what may be the outcome of this new policy. 
It is beginning to be asked in all intelligent and enlightened quarters 
whether Lord Curzon really means to strengthen the British Indian Empire? 
Is he really endeavouring to make the foundations of the Government stronyer ? 
The whirlgig of Time will show it. But before it be too late, let us hope that 
the British nation will be aroused and made keenly alive to the impending 
contingency. For what are the signs that have made themselves most visible 
during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty? lias he not alienated that deep attach- 


ment and love to British rule, generated by a policy of justice and sympathy. 
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for well-nigh a hundred years? Has he not instilled distrust of Government 
among the princes and the people by his many Viceregal acts? Has he not 
devised measures, open or insidious, whereby he has deprived them of their 

t heritage and reduced them to the condition of vassals and helots? Is 
India, in short, to be governed by irresponsible autocracy such as is wielded by 
Lord Curzon, oris she to be governed by the same wise and liberal statesmanship 
which laid deep the foundations of the empire? These are the questions of the 
day. They are not put by Indians alone. The Anglo-Indian community 
itself has been greatly alarmed and is putting the safne question. Even the 
Pioneer, that faithful friend of the Government, has already rung the tocsin 
of warning. It sees great danger in the near future in the methods whereby 
constitutional Government is sought to be deliberately undermined and 
substituted by one purely personal and highly autocratic, And the 
English friends of India in England are, therefore, right when they urge us 
Indians to make a strong and whole-hearted effort by means of a judiciously 
selected deputation to awake the British electors to a sense of their obligations 
as trustees of the great Indian empire. ‘he Indian world, during the last three 
years, has been out of joint, owing to the disastrous reactionary policy of the 
present Viceroy, and it was time that the dial of the clock of Progress 
and Liberty was brought back to its true position.” |The Gujardii in its 
vernacular columns makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


2. ‘Despite the Official Secrets Act, for which the entire or chief 
responsibility probably rests elsewhere than on the 
Regime of Lord Curzon Administration which passed it, we have said before 


as Viceroy of India. ° ~ 
Tedion Bisial Indfovwur (8) and we say again that the period of Lord Curzon’s 


18th Dec, Viceroyalty is marked by a serious, deliberate and 

continuous effort to evoke, to educate and to quicken 
public opinion on questions relating to the Administration. There are persons 
who talk confidently of confidential circulars, but we have seen none ourselves, 
and until some tangible proof is offered of their existence other than bare 
assertions, we cannot believe them, nor allow them to influence our judgment 


or feelings in regard to the present Administration. Very few men who work 
_ twelve or fourteen hours a day have the time or the inclination to indulge in 
petty insincerities of this sort. Hard work is the surest of moral tonics, and we 
are as arule prepared to take the hard and earnest worker on consider- 
able trust. It is nevertheless the fact that for some time past a section—a 
large section—of the Indian people or the articulate classes of them have 
been possessed of some apprehension, suspicion or distrust which pre- 
sents to their eyes every measure—even such a necessary one as Uni- 
versity Reform—as being part of ascheme to thwart their aspirations, to 
lower their status and to reduce their opportunities of public service 

We are painfully conscious of the fact that Lord Curzon, to a larger extent 
than any previous Viceroy of whom we have heard or read, has been the 
victim of misrepresentation of rather a reckless kind. And it is our duty to. 
say that a larger number of Indian journals than we care to think of are more 
elfective as engines for the glorification or vilification of individuals than for 
the production of just, weighty and informed criticism Of the nearl 
one hundred journals which we have to glance through in a week the number 
of those whose criticisms are informing is not much more than fifteen or 
twenty. After making every allowance, however, for this circumstance, 
we cannot totally get rid of acertain hard reality about this sentiment of 
apprehension. ‘he sentiment is held not only by irres} onsible writers and by 
the scarcely more responsible persons who think it a patriotic duty to spout 
from a platform. It is held by tried public men, whom the Government 
themselves have delighted to honour, and whose counsel in times of crises has 
been sought and used in the interests of good Administration. If we mention 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in this context, it is not because we regard him as at 
all infallible, but because he is the one mun at the present time who combines 
in anything like an effective degree the attributes of a great leader—large 
experience of men and things and a magnetic personality compelling confidence, 
resource, decision and culture, Whena man like him persistently maintains 
an attitude of more than distance towards an Administration, it is wise to ask 
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oneself if there may not, after all, be some well-grounded, though unintended, 
ground of misunderstanding,.......... WelIndians are not so different from 
Englishmen as His Excellency takes us to be. Let him suppose himself, for 
a moment, with all his hopes, desires, abilities and aspirations, to have been 
born in India and not in England, Would he take professions of overflowing 
good intentions on trust or would he insist on seeing some of them transferred 
to a tangible form? There are scores of educated Indians who have the same 
kind of hopes and aspirations. They may not have the abilities of the 
Viceroy, but they have some abilities, and they want to use them. Is it not the 
duty of a statesman to find scope for the aspirations of a people? Does his 
duty end with safeguarding the frontiers, holding Darbars and passing laws ?” 


3. “Lord Curzon’s administrative career would seem to have met with 
‘a the sanction and approval of even many of those 
cs caetlag of Uy Tecperta whom India herself has been accustomed to look 
Legislative Council. upon as her most devoted friends. Lord Northbrook 
sagas vd —. Rast ‘Goftér appears to have been one of them, ‘It was a source 
(28), ifth Dec. = S”~S*é«éE:«C@temee grratification to me,’ said His Excellency, 
yesterday, ‘that he gave his approval to all main 
acts of administration of the Government of India during that period’ (the 
first term of his Viceroyalty). And Indians themselves will agree that Lord 
Northbrook was the last to sanction a wrong or injustice to this country. 
Could it not be, then, that much of the outcry against Lord Curzon and his 
administration owed its existence to something else than a genuine grievance ? 
It was a generous and noble tribute which Lord Curzon paid to the 
members of what might be called the opposition in his Council. ‘I never 
remember any occasion on which any Honourable Member of this Council 
deviated at all from the dictates of good honour and self-restraint.’.........°I 
believe further,’ he proceeded, ‘that there is no Honourable Member, Exropean 
or Indian, official or non-official, who comes to this room, who is not inspired 
by the most sincere desire to work for the interests of the class or community 
which he may happen to represent and of the Indian people at large,’ ts not 
Lord Curzon entitled to equal recognition of his motives in return? ‘To begin 
with, will not the [hdians concede that the tendency so widely prevalent, in 
certain quarters, to look upon all his expressions of sympathy and goad-will 
towards the natives as mere hypocrisy is not only cruel and unjust but ignoble 
and base?” [The Rdst Goftdr observes that the fact that the measures of Lord 
Curzon’s administration met with the complete approval of Lord Northbrook 
is a crushing rejoinder to some captious critics, who indulge in season and out 
of season in angry but unmeaning denunciations of Lord Curzon’s regime. | 


4, “The sycophantic Press has talked a good deal of ‘ amiabie nonsense’ 
on Lord Ampthill’s seven months’ Viceregal adminis- 
Lord Ampthill’s adminis- tration, All the many goody goody things it has. 
tration of India. written about His Lordship have greatly amused us. 
Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 18th eg o 
we Mick hake: It is true that his Viceroyalty was one of quietude 
Pek and rest after the ceaseless strain and stress of his 
predecessor’s labours. Lord Ampthill knew that after all he was a mere stop- 
gap, and his sound political instinct prompted him to let severely alone the 
working of the machinery set in motion by Lord Curzon. But there was nothing 
uncommon about his temporary satrapy. And yet the obsequious Press his 
indulged in tall talk as if he had been another ‘Titan on whom had devolved the 
burden of the entire administrative machinery............ But exaggeration 
of a most extraordinary character has become a kind of ruling passion with 
the Press which indulges in high falutin in season and out of season 
when speaking about the men in brief power and authority. In truth 
the Curzonian regime has demoralised the Press, till the majority has 
ceased to.distinguish romance from reality. ‘True public opinion is obscured, 
and a sort of fallacious currency is given to viceregal and gubernatorial coings 
out of all proportion to their value. We agree with a Calcutta contemporary 
that Lord Ampthill reigned at Simla with assiduity and commendable pro- 
priety, which gave no cause whatever for hostile criticism, And it was well 
that he did so. The country needed rest, and he was sagacious enough to give 
it.......... This brief interval of rest may be considered to be at an end. 
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Atlas is refreshed and ready to buckle on his armour, carry all the weight of 
the world of India and beyond on his single back, and inaugurate a second 
rule, perhaps, of uneasiness and unrest.”’ 


5. ‘ While thanking the Government for raising the taxable minimum, 
for the purpose of the income-tax, from 500 to 
Letter of the Government 1,000 rupees three years ago, we had observed that 
of India to the local Govern- the executive officers might prevent the people from 
ment re the Income Tax os © ; ea ‘ 
‘Adininistoation. - yealising the full benefit of this remission of taxation. 
 Mahrdtta (10), 18th Dec. Later on, while reviewing the report of the Bombay 
Government on the operations of the mcome-tax 
in the Bombay Presidency, we pointed out that our prediction was turning 
out to be true. And now we have an admission from the Supreme Government 
itself that the collections of this tax during the last year have been inordinate 
and inigquitous.......... They say:—‘ Any such tendency would defeat the 
object with which the minimum income liable to the tax was raised and could 
not fail to bring discredit on the good faith of Government in granting the 
remission!’ Wemay hope, after such an expression of opinion on the part 
of Government, that the zeal of income-tax collectors would be checked till at 
least Government forget all about the matter.” 


6. “The public will be thankful to the Government of India for their 
letter to the local Government ve the income-tax 
administration.......... The Government of India are 
constrained to believe on the materials before them that 
persons formerly taxed in the two lowest classes have in some cases at least been 
raised to a higher class without adequate inquiry and for no other reason than 
that they would otherwise escape altogether. ‘This is sufficiently outspoken 
in an Official document.. W hat enhances the value of the present resolution is the 
frank and courageous recognition of the fact that such a policy could not but 
bring discredit on the good faith of the Government in granting the remission 
of the impost on incomes below one thousand. It was being openly said every- 
where that Government had given relief with one hand and were taking it 
away with the other. How revenue-collecting departments are apt to carry 
their zeal too far to the prejudice of those who deserve relief is well illustrated 
by the administration of the income-tax specially during the past year. The 
abuse to which the Indian Government have drawn the atientiou of the Provin- 
cial administrations is no new thing to the native community, and we are 
thankful it has been strongly condemned by the Government of India, The 
same tendency to enhance revenue has led to disastrous results in the admini- 
str:tion of the land revenue department. In this instance there does not exist 
even that semblauce of the right of appeal which exists at least nominall 
under the Incume ‘Tax Act, The Indian Government have not yet realized the 
evils of the present land revenue system. On the contrary, they have thought 
it proper to vindicate and whitewash it.’ 


Gujardtt (19), 18th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


7. The reduction in the salt duty in honour of the Coronation Darbar 
has no doubt stimulated the consumption of salt. 
, Kesart (125), 20th Dec.; Phe benetit of the reduction, however, has not reached 
runodaya (99), 18th Dee. ; ; : 
Modatritta (128), Dec. the poor retail purchaser, but has stopped short at 
| brokers and wholesale purchasers. In view of this 
contingency the reduction of duty should have been much larger than 
it was. Besides, the loss of salt revenue resulting from the reduction of duty 
has turned out much smaller than was anticipated by Government. It 
follows, of course, from this that Government were prepared to bear tie loss 
anticipated by them at the time of reducing the duty. Hence a further reduction 
of the duty would only be quite in keeping with the policy underlying the 
generous bounty. ‘he other gift conferred onthe people at the time of the 
Coronation Darbar was the exemption of annual incomes below ks, 1,000 from 
liability to pay the income-tax. But as the duty of estimating incomes 
devolves on Government otticials, the latter are in a position to recoup the loss 
of revenue to Government resulting from the above concession. ‘l'his is what 
has actually happened. ‘The raising of the taxable limit should naturally have 
reduced the income-tax receipts. But strangely enough the said receipts 
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have gone up. The authorities account for this increase by saying that .as the 
assessors have now to make inquiries about a smaller number of incomes than 
before, they have more time at their disposal to ascertain the real incomes of 
the assessees, But this explanation has failed to satisfy even the Government 
of India, This shows how under the British rule one officer of Government 
grants a concession, but another takes it away. The Government of India 
think that Income Tax officers have acted contrary to their intentions, and that 
their conduct is calculated to engender in the public mind a suspicion about 
the good faith of Government. Certainly, it is natural that such a suspicion 
should be aroused, Government, no doubt, did well to express their disapproba- 
tion of the Income Tax officials ; but it is yet to be seen whether such an ex- 
pression of disapprobation leads to any practical result. If Government are 
satisfied about the officious and improper conduct of their officers, they should 
take measures to make such conduct impossible in future. Otherwise, the dis- 
approbation will remain only on paper without putting a stop to the injustice 
complained of. |The Arunodaya writes :--When the taxable minimum limit 
under the Income Tax Act was raised from Ks. 500 to Rs. 1,000, it was prophesied 
by some that the concession would not practically benefit the people owing 
to the zeal of the subordinate officials to please their superiors by 
showing as large arevenue as was realised before the grant of the conces- 
sion, and this prophecy has turned out to be true, since the income-tax receipts 
instead of falling off have actually increased. The Government of India, 
suspecting something wrong in the working of the Act, and thinking that this 
circumstance would defeat the object they had in view in granting the concession, 
have issued orders to the various local Governments to remove the defect in the 
working of the Act, if any. There is no doubt that by issuing these orders they 
have given fresh proof of their solicitude to redress the people’s grievances. 
But, as a rule, orders like the above are not carried out with that promptitude 
with which they are issued, There is no hope of our condition being improved 
so long as the Supreme Government do not take the trouble to see that their 
orders are duly carried out. The Yodavritta ani several other papers of the 
week write in a similar strain. | 


8, The report of the Mulkowal Commission had hitherto been kept a 

| secret in spite of persistent demands made by the 

Plans 2b Apt aoieraictre public for its publication, ‘he manner in which the 
Gujardti (19), 18th Dec, Mulkowal incident has been treated is characteristic 
— —_ liast Goftér (28), of the autocratic ways adopted in this country in 
nes dealing with questions of life and death to the people. 
The episode could never have been treated in England by any respons:ble 
administration as it was in India, and no Ministry would have dared to ignore 
aunanimous public demand for an adequate explanation of the circumstances 
under which nineteen innocent persons lost their lives after inoculation. Now 
the Indian Government, after having observed profound silence for nearly two 
_ years, have thought it proper to take the public into their contidence in a round- 
about and casual fashion, The Director of the Plague Research Laboratory in 
Bombay has been directed to give a series of demonstrations of the method now 
adopted for manufacturing the fluid used for inoculation against plague. ‘he 
experts in charge of the manufacture have been called upon to explain the 
precise nature of the precautioas which are now taken to guard agtinst the 
contamination of the fluid by disease-bearing germs. In the Communiqué 
issued by the Home Department, explanation is given for the first time as to 
how the Mulkowal disaster happened......... The omission of carbolic acid from 
the new serum was a grave mistake. ‘l'hose who deal with new serums should 
have known.that these are no childrens’ playthings. Well, innocent huma- 
nity has to pay very dearly for its knowledge and progress. That is evidently 
not a consoling reflection, and it does not lessen the responsibility of scientists 
and Governments for failure to take adequate precautions.” [Tne dst 
Goftdr considers the report of the Mulkowal Commissiou to be reassuring and 
calculated to restore the public faith in the elficacy of Professor Haifkine’s 
serum, It opines that the salvation of the people from plaguo lies only in 
inoculation, and suggests to Government to popularise ths prophylactic treat- 
ment by publishing pamphlets in the vernacular explairing its nature and 
efficacy, organising a course of public lectures on inoculation, &e. | 
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9, Disappointment is the feeling with which one rises from a perusal 
of the replies of His Excellency the Governor to the 
Lord Lamington in Sind. addresses presented to him at the Frere Hall on 
Pheniz (12), 21st Dec. Thursday last. Hn passant, we must express regret 
that the formalities imposed in connection with the 
attendance of the public resulted in a very meagre attendance. ‘Those who are 
in any way acquainted with the peculiar feelings—it may be whims—that sway 
the Indian mind in matters that affect their dignity can well understand that in a 
case of this sort, where the public consider that they have a perfect right to be 
present, they would resent having to apply for tickets of admission, with the 
chance, however slight it may be, of getting a refusal....... Turning to the replies 
of His Excellency, they made it evident that Lord Lamington is a gentleman of 
punctilious courtesy and consideration. Apparently His Lordship set himself the 
task of not leaving a single point unreplied to; not only that, but he actually 
took the trouble of importing facts that were not even touched upon in the 
addresses. It isa pity therefore that what he did take so much pains to say was 
not of a more substantial character. Referring to the Municipal address, His 
Excellency was much pleased at the reports the Municipality had to make, and 
then went out of the way to introduce what apparently formed the subject of table 
talk about the Sewage Farm. Now the Sewage Farm is merely an adjunct to 
the drainage system, and however successful it may be it is afterall a very unim- 
portant factor of the Municipal administration of a city like Kardchi.......... 
Proceeding, His Excellency gave the Municipality some excellent advice 
regarding the necessity for avoiding wild cat schemes. But here again we ask, 
what was the provocative? The Municipality asked that Government should 
allow them a period of financial repose by not meddling too much with their 
schedules of taxation in order to suit pet theories. It was nota very happy 
way of turning the tables by giving it excellent but nevertheless gratuitous and 
superfluous counsel. The reply to the address of the Chamber of Commerce 
is equally disappointing. Government have done all they could in this 
matter ; Government have no power to do anything in that matter. That is all 
the satisfaction His Excellency could give the Chamber in respect to their b 
no means exorbitant demands. The Mubammadans must also be dissatisfied with 
the replies they received, but as theirs is a sectional request, and not altogether 
unselfish, the rebuff will not evoke much public commisseration......... How- 
ever, taking everything into consideration, it 1s perhaps not so much the fault of 
His Excellency’s replies as it is our own fault that the result should be so disap- 
pointing. We really take these things too seriously and expect too much. 
We forget that itis not likely or possible for the Governor, in replying toa 
public address, to enunciate a new policy, promise a new boon, or do any- 
thing that is not cut and dried in the Executive Council, and over which the 
usual amount of red tape is not expended. All this business is better done by 
memorials and correspondence.”’ | 


10. Lord Lamington’s replies to the addresses presented to him at 

| oe Karachi were, on the whole, very satisfactory. 
sa Samachar (61), We should consider, however, His Lartehin’s i 
recommendation of the prophylactic treatment to 

the public of Sind as somewhat premature. The efficacy of the serum as 
a preventive of plague has not yet been established beyond doubt, and even 
the Plague Commission was not inclined to attach any very great 
importance to the remedy. If Government have received further testimony 
to the efficacy of inoculation after the publication of the Plague Com- 
mission’s report, they should lose no time in placing it before the 
public so as to inspire them with greater confidence in the remedy. 
His Excellency’s replies to the Chamber of Commerce on the subject of the 
extension of irrigation works and of the growth of Egyptian cotton in Sind 
will be hailed by the public with unmixed satisfaction, Government was, 
hitherto, stolidly indifferent about irrigation, but we are delighted to observe 
that.the efforts of the leaders of public opinion in impressing upon Govern- 
ment the great importance of irrigation works have at last been crowned with 
success. ‘The attitude of Government towards the question of the growth of 
Egyptian cotton in India was also marked by similar indifference, but the 
successful experiments made by the late Mr. J, N. Tata and the difficulties 


; a 
experienced by British cotton merchants in obtaining cheap cotton have 
stimulated their activity in grappling with this question in right earnest, 
We are really delighted to learn that the experiments hitherto con- 
ducted by Government in the growth of Egyptian cotton have met with 
success. With reference to the much-needed improvements in the judicial 
administration of Sind, we welcome the belated recognition by Government 
of the unsatisfactoriness of the present system, and hope that His Excel- 
lency will be able to make suitable changes therein during his regime. His 
Excellency’s reply to the Muhammadan Association of Sind was also very 
satisfactory and marked by a laudable desire to hold the balances even between 
the different communities owning allegiance to the British raj. 


11, ‘Is there to be no end to the demand of Muhammadans for special 
Lord Lamington’s reply to privileges and preference in regard to their employ- 
the address of the Sind Mu- ment in the public service. In spite of the repeated 
hammadan Association. refusal of the Government to do anything that might 
ie a os, ye savour of favouritism, the Sind Muhammadan 
React tor (6), 24th Dec. -A880ciation had the hardihood to approach His Excel- 
lency the Governor last Thursday with a prayer that 
50 per cent. of the posts in Government service be reserved for Muhammadans. 
Lord Lamington’s reply to this was as clear and outspoken as could be desired, 
He ‘ emphatically announced that the ieast divergence from the existing practice 
could not be made, and that it rested with Muhammadans, as individuals and asa 
collective body, to raise themselves to that condition which would make it 
possible for the Government to obtain their services equally with those of any 
othercommunity.’ It is to be hoped that not only the Sind Muhammadans but 
their co-religionists throughout the country will cease to pester the authorities 
with such impossib!e demands in the future. We should think that of recent 
years the Government have adopted an exceptionally liberal policy in dealing 
with the claims of Muhammadans, They have given special facilities to the 
community in regard to education, and, as to the selections for public service, 
if the Muhammadans kept their ears open they might already hear the other 
communities complaining of undue preference shown to Muslim candidates by 
certain Officials,” [The Indian Spectator writes in a somewhat similar strain. ] 


12. Almost all indigenous industries in India have been throttled by British 
Wesking of the Aucioslia- capitalists and traders and the children of the soil 
ral Department of the have no means of making their living except by 
Bombay Government. acceptance of service or the pursuit of agriculture. 
_ Dayan Prakash (35), 19th They are gradually being ousted from Govern- 
me ment service. The higher posts in all departments 
are reserved for Europeans and even the ordinary posts of clerks are being 
given to Kurasians in increasing numbers. Thus the people are obliged 


to fall back upon agriculture. Even here Europeans are trying to obtain a. 


monopoly of the cultivation of tea, indigo and cotton. We have colonies 
of European planters in Bengal and Assam and special laws are enacted 
by Government for their benefit. It 1s quite possible that we may have 
in the near future European syndicates for the cultivation of cotton in 
such parts of the country as Sind, Khdndesh, Berar, &c. We do not think 
Government will oppose the formation of such syndicates. What are then 
the people of India to do? ‘They have cried themselves hoarse over 
the need and importance of improvement in agriculture and are imploring the 
lead of Government in the matter. Let us see how far Government have res- 
ponded to this popular demand. Every year Government publish reports of the 
working of their Agricultural Departments in the various presidencies. The 
report of this Department under the local Government was only recently 
published, and we wish to-day to make a few observations upon it. Now, 
we cannot help remarking that very little practical benefit accrues 
to the agricuiturists from the Agricultural Departments opened by Govern- 
ment. ‘the Bombay Agricultural Department, for instance, attempted a 
number of things last year, such as the publication of agricultural 
ledgers, devising a scheme for the cultivation of Egyptian cotton, establishment 
of model farms, &c. But the net result of aj these operations seems utterly 
disappointing. For instance, those who are entrusted with the preparation of 
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the series of agricultural ledgers are foreigners, who are strangers to the peculiar 
circumstances of the country and are unable even to converse with the rayats. 
The officer, who was deputed to find out a remedy for killing locusts, had to 
confess his inability to discover a remedy for exterminating the pests. The 
only remedy he could suggest was to entrap locusts in a gunny bag and then 
to beat them to death.with sticks, No American expert was needed to 
recommend such a simple remedy. Seed weighing 5,000 pounds was distributed 
to the rayats with a view to increase the outturn of various crops, but whether 
the distribution resulted in any practical benefit remains yet to be known. 
It is said that the rayats feel suspicious of the quality of the seed supplied 
to them by Government.. The experiments conducted on the model farms are 
also not likely to benefit the rayats. An experiment that gives good results on 
a small scale turns out to be a failure when conducted on a large scale, 
Climatic changes and peculiarities of soil also interfere with the success of 
other experiments. ‘Thus the result on the whole is not encouraging. 


13. Asevere famine is threatened this year in Gujarat, but we regret to 
say that Government have not yet seen their way 
Alleged inadequacy of the towards adopting liberal measures for the relief of 
measures of relief adopted by a) 
Government in coping with the famine-stricken people, who have been quite 
the distress in Gujarat. prostrated by a succession of calamitous seasons. No 
Swadesh Bandhu (90), 21st doubt, relief works have been opened in some districts, 
Dec. but the wage allowed there is extremely inadequate. 
An agriculturist can after a hard day’s labour on the works get no more than 
five pice. Now this sum is just sufficient to enable him to buy food-grains, but 
how is he to obtain spices, and other provisions required for cooking. Further 
where is he to get money from to provide himself with clothing and to maintain 
his dependants ? The present wage as compared with prices is practically the same 
as the wage fixed during the famine of 1899 and the disastrous results brought 
about by the inadequacy of that wage must be still fresh in the public mind. 
The wage should be raised to at least two annas per day. ‘The condition of money- 
lending occupants of land is much worse than that of ordinary agriculturists. 
Government are unduly harsh in dealing with them, and an invidious distine- 
tion is observed between these two classes of agriculturists in the matter of 
remission and suspension of revenue. It is reported that circulars have been 
issued directing that remission of revenue should be granted either wholly 
or partially to agriculturists who actually till their lands and whose holdings 
do not exceed 5 acres in area, provided the outturn of their crops is 222 or bad, 
and that the assessment should be exacted in varying’ amounts from survey 
_ occupants who are not actual tillers of the soil. Such a distinction will press ve 
heavily upon money-lending occupants of land. Their plight is most pitiable, 
inasmuch as they are obliged to incur expenditure beyond what is barely 
necessary for subsistence in order to keep up their social position. Both savkar 
and rayat have an equal claim upon the generosity of Government, and if one 
is favoured at the expense of the other, the reputation of Goverament for justice 
and impartiality would suffer. As regards remissions we are of opinion that 
the assessment on all lands, which bave yielded less than four annas in the rupee, 
should be wholly remitted. | 


14. An agriculturist of Dhanduka Taluka writes tothe Bombay Samachdr 

‘ from Ranpur :—At the last meeting of the Bombay 

Agricultural situation in Legislative Council, Government said in reply to an 
Dhanduka Taluka (Ahmed- jnterpellation by the Honourable Mr. Parekh that the 
cond) bat parts of the Thana = oytturn of the cotton crop in Dhanduka Taluka was 
ke Saméchér (61), expected to be twelve annas in the rupee. I can 
19th Dec. say, however, from personal knowledge that this 
| estimate is quite unfounded. Iam an agriculturist 

myself and hold lands in three different villages in the taluka. When 
I read the Council proceedings, I was surprised to find that Government 
should have taken an unduly o timistic view of the situation in the taluka. With 
a@ view to satisfy myself, I personally visited the various villages of the taluka, 
and as a result I was convinced that the average yield of the cotton crop is not 
likely to exceed six annas in the rupee. It is apparent that the taluka officials, 
on whose report Government must have based their reply, are devoid of any 
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‘experience whatsoever in agricultural matters. Even an ordinary cultivator 
could have informed them that the outturn of the cotton crop could not by 
any means be better than that of bajri and jowari, as the former requires 
more water than the latter. My object in writing the above is to represent 
the truth about the agricultural situation to “Government, so that they 
might dea! liberally with the rayats in the matter of recovering the land 
revenue. 


15. The Tardpur (Thana) correspondent of : Rast Goftér writes :—The 
a oe failure of the monsoon during this year has led to a 
D a Goflar (29), 18th total destruction of the rice crops over the entire leneth 
3 of the sea-coast from Dantora to Damaun, The rayats 
of those parts have been reduced to utter destitution, and it behoves Government 
to grant them a remission of the instalment ot land revenue falling due on 
the lst January next, as recommended by the Famine Commission. Remissions 
of revenue have already been granted by many Native Chiefs of Kathidwdr to 
their subjects. Will not the British Government follow their example and put 
heart into the smitten rayats? ‘lhe present juncture should afford a favourable 
opportunity to Lord Curzon to translate Lis sweet words into action. In view 
of the accumulated surpluses in the Indian treasury, he should find no difficulty 
in coming to the rayat’s rescue at this crisis. 


16. Ina recent issue we pointed out how kharif crops had utterly failed 
in certain talukas of this district and how sorely the 
Agricultural situation in rayats cf those talukas, who had no other crops to 
ae Porgy A ger depend on, needed relief at the hands of Government 
<a _— (vide paragraph 14 of Weekly Report No. 50). 
We aresorry tu sce, however, that no orders have yet 
been passed by Government in this behalf, though the time tor the recovery of the 
assessments 1s drawing nigh. We specially wish to bring to-day to the notice of 
Government the deplorable condition of the rayats in ths Dhulia Taluka. 
This year the rainfall in the taluka was extremely scanty, and the few showers 
that fell were unseasonable. In June we had a few showers and the sowings 
of cotton took place as usual, but as rain held off after this, the sowings proved 
useless and in the beginning of J uly when there was some rain there were fresh 
sowings, but these, too, proved unavailing as there was no rain throughout the 
rest of July and the whole of August. The Honourable Mr, Fulton was on a 
visit to Dhulia in August, and he ‘must have noticed the deplorable condition of 
the crops. Many entertained the hope that he would bring the unpromising 
character of the crops to the notice of His Excellency the ~ Governor, but he 
does not seem to have done so. ‘The Collector, too, was out in the district when 
there were signs of famine in the beginning of September, and he must have 
personally observed the state of the crops and he cannot but ve aware whether 
the rayats are or are not in a position to meet the revenue demand, As Mr, 
Curtis is a diligent officer, he must have submitted a report to Government 
upon the condition of the rayats. But as no resolution granting remissions 
or suspensions to the agriculturists has been issued, it seems the matter has 
not been brought to the notice of Government. Sowe of the cultivators have 
accordingly submitted petitions to the authorities praying for relief, and we 
trust that these will receive due and timely consideration. Government have 
in the past issued Resolutions directing the grant of prompt relief to the 
cultivators. The Mamlatdars and other subordinate Revenue officials are 
overcautious in cases where Government revenue is likely to suffer. It is for 
the Collector, therefore, to see that the afflicted rayats obtain relief in time. 
When the revenue is once recovered by resorting to stringent methods, orders 
of relief, even if issued later on, become useless. It is also necessary that 
forest reserves should be thrown open for the free grazing of cattle. 


17. ‘* When certain posts are thrown open for competition, it must be pre- 
ee ere ao sumed that all classes of the people are entitled to 
a competitive examination compete and that there is a fair field and no favour. 
for two appointments in the Unluckily in spite of solemn promises, in spite of 
_ Opium Department. old charters and proclamations, we find certain posts 
Gujardt Mitra (15), 18th jn all departments reserved for the privileged classes. 
Dec., Eng. cols. ‘What were known to be backward classes before 
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have now come to be dubbed privileged classes, And curiously enough it is 
not their intellectual fitness but their backwardness that makes them get the 
loaves and fishes of office, If backwardness or ignorance opens to us the bliss 
of Government favour, it is certainly a folly to be so wise as to go in for 
qualification by degrees or competition. We quote the notification below : 
‘It is hereby declared that a competitive examination for two appointments in 
the Opium Department will be held in February 1905, At this examination 
only such Eurasian candidates as have been nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal and N.-W. Provinces and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, each of whom is authorized to make as many nominations as he may 
consider necessary or desirable, subject to ultimate approval by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, will be permitted to present themselves,’ ”’ 


18. “Special interest attaches to the brilliant gathering which met at 

sys Westminster Palace Hotel to givea send-off to Sir 
Gaiceus sbvamek tess Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedderburn, in that 
"Indian Spectator (6). 24th two of the sagest and most respected speakers sug- 
Dec. gested that the President of the Congress ought this 
year to approach the Viceroy and lay before him the representations of that 
assembly. Sir William Wedderburn pointed out that this would afford a very 
valuable and useful opportunity for the Viceroy to tell the country what is 
being done by Government in the various directions referred to, and in what 
respects and why the Government cannot accept the proposals of the 
Congress. The Right Honourable L. H. Courtney expressed his confi- 
dence that Lord Curzon would meet the representation in the same 
spirit in which it would be advanced, and we may fairly expect from 
him not only a kindly, considerate and polite reception of the document thus 
submitted to his notice, but one in which he would enter seriously into some 
of the more prominent suggestions that may be put forward; he might refute 
them, or perhaps explain the difficulties attending their acceptance, but at all 
events it would enable him to show that he realised the benefit of this represent- 
ation of Indian opinion and was ready to consider it with all the respect 
its weight deserves It is clear from all this advice given to the 
Congress by its best and soberest friends that there is something in the attitude 
of what may be described as the Congress school in India towards Government, 
which needs serious consideration and delicate handling. If we were asked what 
was the special mission of the Congress this year, we would answer the question 
in Mr. Hume’s words: ‘It is to make a serious and iarge-hearted attempt to 
place itselt in right relations with Government.’ If the advice of three such 
—— as Mr. Hume, Sir William Wedderburn and the Right Honourable 

. H. Courtney, be accepted, some care may have to be exercised in draftins the 
resolutions, and some amount of self-restraint in the speeches made at the 
Congress If the Congress can adapt itself to the requirements of the situa- 
tion a new chapter may be opened in the history of its internal life as well 
as its external relations. The temptation to make a demonstration agains‘ the 
Viceroy may be great, but it cannot be irresistible. At all events, if nothing is 
done in the direction indicated by Mr. Hume, then Sir Henry Cotton and Sir 
William Wedderburn will have come to India in vain Sir William Wedder- 
burn said that he and his friend were going to India as amicus curiae, friends of 
both parties, officials as well as non-ollicials. Indeed, he denied that there was 
any reason why there should be two opposing camps, The Indian Civil Service 
is ‘ the most hard-working, most public-spirited, and most uncorrupt bureacracy 
that has ever existed in history, and their desire is for the welfare of India,’ 
The people of India are the most law-abiding people on the face of the earth. 
Why should the two belong to opposing factions, while both have the welfare 
of India at heart? Sir William and his friend have thus come to India 
as peace-makers, It cannot be said that there is no need for their services, 
nor is the time inopportune ‘to remove all misunderstanding,’ as Sir William 
put it, ‘and to make the two parties friends’........... His worst enemy 
cannot accuse Lord Curzon of a cold or repellant manner, *and if the 
President of the Congress and Sir William Wedderburn can between them,. 
and with the moral support of their more sober Indian friends, mana 
to give effect, in the happiest manner possible, to the Right Honourable 
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L. H. Courtney’s suggestion, they will have made their visit to India 
fruitful of abiding results. We shall see during the next few days how 
exactly Sir W. Wedderburn endeavours to remove the misunderstanding, 
which he seems to deplore, between the official and non-official classes........ : 
We have assumed that the suggested deputation to the Viceroy is a part of 
the scheme whereby Sir William intends to fulfil his special mission this year. 
Possibly his meaning was otherwise. In any case he will realise that the 
task of placing ourselves in happy and cordial relations with the class 
‘ which Sir William once represented cannot be completed in a day ora week, 
not can it be accomplished solely by Englishmen. They may suggest the 
lines on which we should proceed, but for onvious reasons the accomplishment 
lies in our hands. ‘Therefore, even if the President of the Congress should be 
disinclined to approach the Viceroy—though Sir William would not have made 
the suggestion if he had reasons to suspect such disinclination—a special 
deputation of Indian gentlemen at least may take his place, cr at any rate be 
associated with him.: As regards Muhammadans, it will not be true to say 
that no members of that community will join the Congress. ‘I'here are 
Muhammadans of light and leading, who have taken part in the assembly in 
the past and will dv so in the future. At the same time, it cannot be 
ignored that the Congress finds no support among those who think with 
what has been called the Aligarh School of Muhammadans. It mav be 
impossible to win over the irreconcilables in the Aligarh party. But there may 
be others who have conscientious objections to certain demands of the 
Congress and to its policy generally. If Sir W. Wedderburn will apply his 
mind to the question of enlisting their support, he will have rendered material 
assistance to the Congress.” 


.9, The issue of India of 2nd December contains a series of articles on 
the Congress, contributed by such men as Messrs. 
a Hume, _ et Faorbase, Svinay and Sir John 
Jardine. The issue also contains a report of the speeches made at a send-off 
dinner given in honour of Sir Henry Cotton and Sir W. Wedderburn The 
present article is written alter a perusal of these articles and speeches, and 
it will be apparent to anyone who reads them that the views expressed by 
us on the policy of the Congress are shared widely. First of all, it has 
to be borne in mind that the Congress does not owe its birth solely to a few 
patriotic Indians like Messrs. Dadabhai, W. C. Bonnerji, the late Mr. Justice 
Telang, Sir P. M. Mehta, &c. Retired Anglo-Indian Civilians like Mr. Hume 
and Sir W. Wedderburn have also had a hand in it. Even Lord Dufferin is 
said to have encouraged Mr. Hume to inaugurate the movement, and the 
dratt resolutions of the first Congress were actually shown to Lord Dufferin, 
who did not raise any objection tothem, ‘The movement thus owes its rise to 
both patriotic Indians and a few high-souled Anglo-Indians, It is true ’ 
that, in course of time, the Government of India declared itself against the 
movement, and Mr. Hume and Sir W. Wedderburn were denounced as “ traitors ”’ 
by their own countrymen. It may be asked why movements like the Congress 
should receive tlhe support of Anglo-Indians, The answer to this is that 
some Anglo-Indians feel that the spread of education among Indians has tended 
to raise their aspirations, and that it is incumbent upon Englishmea to 
take note of this fact and to reform the administration accordingly. They 
think that, if no concessions are made to the Indians, the stability of 
British rule in India will be imperilled, ‘There are other Anzlo-Indians, 
however, who think it still possible to rule India autocratically by emasculating 
the people and keeping their rights within rigidly circumscribed limits. So 
long as there are Anglo-Indians holding these divergent views it is impossible 
to expect with Lord Curzon that there should be no two parties among 
Englishmen about India. The Congress has during the last twenty years 
done a gocd deal of work. It has formulated the demands and grievances 
of the people and planted the germ of tho idea of nationality among Indians 
hailing from distant provinces by bringing them together on a common political 
platform. Twenty years of discussion and deliberation have produced a unani- 
mity among our people about our political aspirations, and the money that has 
been spent in bringing about this unison cannot reasonably be complained of as 
inordinate or excessive.’ Nay, the work of unification in the country is not yet 
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complete, and much of it still remains to be done, The objects of the Congress 
require to be known more widely than at present, and the work of political agi- 
tation in the country must therefore be still kept up, but there have been certain 
causes for disappointment at the resultsachieved, The net concrete result of 
twenty years’ agitation is not much to speak of, though the demands of the 
Congress are moderate and reasonable. Government have not yet taken them 
into their favourable consideration. Nay, the movement has excited a good deal 
of opposition among official circles. This hostile attitude on the part of the 
official class has led many among us to ask themselves whether under these 
discouraging circumstances it is worth while to carry on political agitation any 
longer. Official high-handedness has indeed reached its climax during Lord 
Curzon’s regime. The Conservative Government in England seem to have given 
him a free hand to carry on the administration of the country in any way he 
likes. There are signs of high-handed activity in Tibet, Persia and Afghanistan. 
A systematic effort is being made to exclude natives from all high posts under 
the administration. Indian journalists are gagged by means of the Official Secrets 
Act; the Universities have been officialised and the Native Chiefs have been 
insulted and are subjected to increased burdens. The political outlook in India is 
thus discouraging in the extreme, and it is asked by many whether it is worth while 
tospend lakhs of rupees upon the Congress every year when it is not able to influ- 
ence the policy of Government in the slightest degree. Some oi the articles in 
India of 2nd December contain an answer to this question, and it is that unless 
the constitutional agitation carried onin India is supplemented by a vigorous 
political campaign in England all our efforts in this country are bound to prove 
tutile. India’s case must be placed before the British public, ‘Tue time for doing 
this has come, A Conservative Parliament is about to be dissolved, and Indian 
delegates must seize the opportunity of a general election for obtaining a hearing 
for their country’s causein England. Englishmen, like Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. 
Donald Smeaton, Sir John Jardine, are our friends andsympathisers, and th 
have strong hopes that a systematic and unflagging agitation in England will 
be beneficial to us, We hope this year’s Congress will decide this question of 
carrying our case before the British public. 


20. The close of the present year and the beginning of the Congress 
’ session are both drawing nigh, and in a few days’ time 
ee baal ait haae hain SMEG at ihe ok. Maen ae 
accounts this year’s Congress session promises to bea brilliant one. It is true, 
there is not much time at the disposal of our patriots, but they will within that 
short time attempt much. Many are sanguine that of all our public movements 
the Congress will most benefit us. Let us hope that their expectations will not 
be disappointed. The people of the Punjab have seceded from the movement, 
and their secession is a disconcerting feature of the movement. ‘The aloofness of 
the Muhammadans is another, The population of the Punjdb is three crores, 
while the Muhammadans in India number six crores. The Congress has 
thus forfeited the sympathies of nine crores of Indians, or roughly of a third 
of the total population of the country. In the brilliant scene of the Congress 
pandal this fact will not attract much attention, but it is there all the 
same, and is not very comforting. It is by this time agreed that 
the chief aim of the Congress is not so much to secure a redress of our griev- 
ances from Government but to create a feeling of union among the different 
classes of people in the country. Prayers for redress of grievances are seldom 
successful, and no one hopes that Government will pay any heed to our prayers. 
We must, therefore, seek to produce a feeling of union among the various 
classes of our countrymen. In addition to the divergence of views 
between the people of the Punjéb and those of other presidencies there 
are two classes among our political agitators. One of them is rather plain- 
spoken and does not mince words, The other takes credit for moderation and 
carefully measures its words. The aims of both are, however, identical. Their 
methods only differ. They should not, however, quarrel with each other, 
Their goal is the same, and both hope to reach it sooner or later, The 
case Of Muhammadans is, however, different. They are really opposed 
to the Congress, and we must put forth vigorous efforts to win them 
over to our side. Unless India. is united we cannot advance our welfare. — 
The present activity of the Congress is futile and cannot satisfy our aspir- 
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ations any more than the waters of the mirage ean quench the thirst 
of a traveller, Congressmen are busy with their plans and preparations. 
They are collecting subscriptions and devising schemes to squander away the 
money thus collected. But in Englishmen they should not expect a meek and 
pliant people. Our political agitation is not a case of ‘ Ask and you will get or 
knock and the door will open.’ Such eleemosynary methods of political agitation 
can never be successful. Let us look at the example of the Irish. They have 
been agitating for Home Rule for a number of years, but Englishmen have so far 
given them nothing. Why then should we waste time uselessly in mere supplic- 
ations? Government will not give us anything, nor is it possible or desirable 
that we should use force to make them comply with our demands. Mr. Dada- 
bhaiassures us that, withthe help of Englishmen like Sir Henry Cotton, 
Government will be persuaded to grant our prayers. We have not the slightest 
faith in such an assurance. Many a time it has been urged that. one must 
preserve a hopeful attitude and that pessimism is bad. But when there 
are no grounds for hope whatsoever is it not fatuous to preserve an 
optimistic attitude? It is useless under these circumstances to deceive 
people by telling them that they will be immensely benefited by the Congress. 
Government, on the other hand, should not ignore the incessant, though some- 
what impotent, demands of the Indian people. ‘There isa limit to everything, 
and the misery of the people of India must also havea limit. Government 
cannot keep them in misery for ever. The people of this country are gradually 
coming to know that India is their country. The rulers, on the other hand, are 
graduallv making them feel that it is not under their sway. ‘Lhe Indians boast 
of a culture of their own, and the spirit of modern civilisation is also producing 
its effect upon them, and the force with which they are marching towards their 
regeneration will after a time become irresistible, Englishmen should duly 
recognise this fact, and introduce the necessary reforms in the administration. 
The present political outlook of England, too, is not so favourable that they 
can afford to keep the- people of India discontented. England has many 
enemies, of whom Russia is the foremost. In view of the Russian menace on 
the North-West frontier, it behoves England to keep the Indians contented. 


21. “The Congress has passed through a number of stages—of enthusiasm 
| and approval ; of disregard and neglect. To-day it is 
strong enough to leave an impression on the minds of 
the people and to influence opinion at home to some 
extent The Congress came into being between the two great famine periods 
when the prolonged dearths of the seventies had passed away and the famines of the 
later nineties were still to come, This period was a time of recuperation, and India 
was getting prosperous. Whatappears to have given the Congress its greatest 
fillip was the Ilbert Bill of 1883, ‘The educated natives saw a means whereby they 
could all join hands. This Ilbert Bill, which remains to-day little more than a - 
memory, caused a most extraordinary stir throughout the country Edu- 
cated Indians throughout the country were led by it to unite and struggle tor a 
common interest, which found expression in the Indian National Congress, 
But now follows a small portion of tbe history of the Congress worth 
noting. Lord Ripon was succeeded by Lord Dufferin, a past master in all the 
arts of diplomacy, who saw, or thought he saw, means of reconciling oppos- 
ing factions by the aid of the Congress. Under Lord Dufferin some of that 
work which Lord Ripon had unconsciously commenced was taken up by the 
Supreme Government and carried on. It seems almost incredible at the present 
day, when the Congress and its doings are studiously ignored by the powers that 
be, that Lord Dufferin, Ambassador in half the European capitals, should have 
taken a warm interest in its proceedings. He recognised that the Government of 
the Indian Empire could never be conducted satisfactorily without some means 
of discovering how the people in general were affected by the actions of the State. 
He projected an annual assembly to be attended by the chief officials of the 
various provinces, and representatives to be drawn from all classes of the com- 
munity. One or two leading Europeans agreed to. the proposal, feeling that 
great changes had come over the country, and that some change in the 
administration was necessary - But the efforts to effect a junction of 
thought were after some abortive attempts discontinued and abandoned...,...... 
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So the Government and the Congress went their respective ways. In spite of this 
Lord Dufferin seems to have entertained hopes of being able to get together an 
intelligent body of native gentlemen and officials, but found too many obstacles 
in the way. There is no adequate reason why the Congress should not remain 
absolutely free from Government patronage and Government approval. Whileit 
confines itself to talking, some good opinions may be evolved, which, if feasible, 
Government can adopt without loss of dignity in any way, and the larye assem- 
blage of earnest talkers be satisfied that their efforts have not been all in vain.” 


22, “We have it on the high authority of the ‘ leading paper of Asia’ that 
} ' ‘it.is sometimes said that the old proud traditions of 
Pai Times of India on the Indian Civil Service are being forgotten, that 
ir Henry Cotton and . ; . = 
Sir William Wedderburn’s its character is being lowered, and that its members 
visit to India. | are no longer inspired by the iofty conceptions of 
Jam-e-Jamshed (22), 24th duty and loyalty and high discretion which marked. 
ne ee their predecessors of an earlier day.’ The reason for 
this is ascribed to some ‘ disappointed Civilians’ having ‘ permitted themselves 
on their retirement to forget the duty they still owe to themselves and to 
the great service to which they belonged,’ that is to say, to some of the 
retired Anglo-Indian Civilians having undertaken to befriend the cause of the 
poor starving Indians, and encouraging the aspirations of the educated sons of 
the soil. Is this true? Is not the cause of the weakening of the great 
traditions of the Indian Civil Service something quite different from what our 
contemporary has mentioned? It has been a general complaint, almost ever 
since the, competitive system of recruiting the ‘great service’ came into 
vogue, that the character of the personnel of that service has begun to deterior- 
ate. India, it has been pointed out, does not asa rule receive the type of 
men she did in the days of John Company. ‘The impression prevails that 
the men she now gets largely come from the class of population to whom 
money is, by force of circumstances, a greater consideration than anything 
else and that by nature and habit they bring a more restricted breadth of 
vision, a less high sense of responsibility, a narrower conception of duty towards 
the people, and lesser sympathy and regard for them than their predecessors of 
an earlier day So there is quite a different explanation from that 
given by our contemporary as to how the traditions of the ‘ great service’ 
have been forgotten and its character lowered Save Sir William 
Wedderburn, Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Donald Smeaton, how many retired 
Anglo-Indians have there been who have taken part. in the discussion 
of Indian political questions from the people’s side to justify the observ- 
ations of the Jimes? And who that has watched the career of these 
three men could honestly seek to fasten upon them the charge which has been 
so ingeniously and so indirectly sought to be laid at their door by the Jémes? 
Sir William Wedderburn had no Lieutenant-Governorship to covet, no knight- 
hood to seek. He retired on a full pension and after filling the highest posts 
to which he could have ever legitimately aspired, nor could he be said to 
have been ‘ converted into a shrieking pamphleteer,’ or to have been thrown 
‘into the responsive arms of the National Congress,’ for any ulterior object. 
He had no unworthy motives beneath a ‘specious and vapid sympathy for 
the natives of India.’......... And much the same thing could be said about 
Sir Henry Cotton. In his case it is true there was a great disappointment, but 
whether he felt it as keenly as his critics would have us believe, judging from 
their own standpoint of motives and actions, we would not undertake to say. 
Is it ever possible for any fair-minded person to forget that Sir Henry 
was astaunch and consistent friend of India, an avowed champion of her 
peoples throughout his career, and that he wrote and spoke for them long long 
before he even probably dreamt that he would come so close in sight of the 
gadi of Belvedere ? . Who, indeed, can decently deny that his disappoint- 
ment in failing to obtain the satrapy of Bengal was due to his advocacy of the 
Vg interests, and that his advocacy of the people’s interests was not due to 
is disappointment? ‘I'he insinuations hurled against him are in short not only 
cruel and unjust but something worse, and would not fail to be most seriously. 


condemned by even the more fair-minded among the Anglo-Indian critics of 
Sir Henry Cotton and of the Congress.” on 
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23. ‘We congratulate | " contemporary the hog of India on util+ 
| : izing the unique ovation with which Sir Henry 
Pr age Tigger oy (38), 44th Cotton and Sir W. Wedderburn were received yes- 
terday as an opportunity for gratuitously alleging 
that most of the retired Anglo-Indians, who sympathise with the Congress, 
are disappointed placemen, eager for revenge and hankering after cheap 
notoriety. Our contemporary has the goodness to exempt Sir Henry in part 
and Sir William in ¢oéo from this charge. If the credit for sincerity, which is 
thus generously given, is in itself sincere, we wonder why a venomous attack 
upon Mr. Smeaton and others should at all have appeared in an article on the 
reception of the President-elect of this year’s Congress......... . May we hazard 
a guessin the matter? It was too much for the equanimity of some people that so 
splendid an ovation should have been given to Sir Henry and Sir William 
by the people, so soon after the empty show that official resources could make 
when Lord Curzon came back again among us. And those who could not digest 
this contrast must needs vent their chagrin and anger on some one, and they have . 
selected as their objective those Anglo-|ndian Civilians who sympathise with the 
Congress. Itisno wonder that these, of all other Englishmen who sympathise 
with the movement, should be so specially honoured. ‘They bring prestige to the 
Congress movement, besides official experience and knowledge, so as to wipe away 
the charge that the criticisms of the Congress are irresponsible and ill-informed. 
But speaking seriously, we should like to ask where is the impropriety of a retired 
Chief Commissioner of Assam consenting to lend the weight of his knowledge | 
and authority on behalf of the people with whom he was so long and so closely i 
associated ...... Instead of moaning over the event asa falling-oif in the lofty ideals ii 
of the old Civil Service, we regard it as a triumph of humanity that more and { 
more Anglo-Indians of high position are considering it their duty to work for a 
bringing about those improvements, of which they had seen the necessity when fi 
in office, but which till they retired, they could not openly champion, being 
bound by the uncompromising traditions of red-tape.”’ 


24, “The Bombay Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition promoted by 
tee as table the Indian National Congress is now an accomplished 
‘ndustriee should be sub. ‘'4¢t. It has been praised all round for the powers of , 
ordinated to political activi- Organisation its chief promoters have displayed and for iy 
ties. | | the brilliant success it has already achieved.......... it 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 18th ‘The result indeed is most gratifying, Nay, it augurs 
Sn NG a new epoch of fervent faith, high endeavours and. I} 
higher hopes.......... We think Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta did wisely in once } 
more rewinding the public of Bombay that for the inducement of that 
prosperity which has fled from the land these hundred and fifty years, even 
industrial development by itself cannot be the sole and exclusive panacea. 
They are short-sighted, indeed, who take that view and propagate it. It may i 
be the shibboleth of that shrieking tribe, Indian and Anglo-Indian, who , } 
wants the attention of the country to be divertea from other activities, specially | 
political. But none, who has closely watched the many evils from which the 
country is suffering and beside which the backwardness of industries is only a 
subordinate affair, can accept that one-sided and intensely interested view. 
Far liigher problems need to be solved before contentment and happiness can be 
restored to the country. The Industrial show has its uses, but of a most limited 
character in ouropinion. And it would argue want of far-sighted statesman- 
ship and recognition of the real needs of the people to obscure those higher 
problems or even to shunt them off the line and give prominence to minor 
ones. The last will take care of themselves, if only there was a satisfactory 
solution of the first.” | 


%5. “In our first article on this Berar prosecution (vide paragraph 20 of 
Comments on acase of in. “Weekly Report No, 50) we tried to show that owing 
cendiarism and alleged com- to the want of integrity in the highest European official 
plicity of a European officer the Jail Department in Berar and particularly the 
in the crime. oe jail office at Akola had degenerated into a gang of 
Mahsatia (10), .8th Dec. dishonest peopie who devised very ingenious methods 
of making illicit gains by a variety of mai-practices, ‘The astounding part 
of the .whole affair is that an English officer of the Indian Medical Service 
con 1872—7 
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_ very rare occurrence. But it will be safe to infer that for every case that 


should so far forget the high traditions of British race as to descend to the level 
of an unscrupulous official vampire who makes use of his high official position 
only to prey on all mg oe who are in any way departmentally brought into contact 
with him. It is the boast of the English people that they have succeeded in 
purging the entire public service of every trace of corruption and other mal- 
practices. Toa certain extent this boast may be justified. But we are disposed 
to be sceptical about the vaunted integrity of all European and English 
officers in India when we are confronted with such glaring instances as 
the Crawford Case in Bombay, the Ross case in Bengal and last but not 
least’ this jail prosecution at Akola. Like Czsar’s wife, the honour and 
integrity of highly placed English officials must always be ‘ahove suspicion’ if 
they are to inspire any confidence into the public mind as to the high 
ideals and pure intentions which are supposed to be followed by our 
foreign rulers in the administration of this vast Indian Continent. 
Tt is vertainly true that such prosecutions as the one we are criticising are of 


is brought into open Court for judicial investigation and decision there may 
be two which are departmentally hushed up and are not allowed to see the 
light of day. Englishmen in India who may happen to read these observ- 
ations will perhaps contend that the official atmosphere in India is go 
corrupt and contaminated that the few English officials who are found to have 
fallen off from a high ideal of official integrity are only to be pitied, inasmuch 
as they succumb to the force of circumstances and cannot withstand the many 
alluring baits and traps which scheming natives designedly put in their path. 
But it is certainly not virtue of the highest order which sw rves from the 
right path the moment a temptation arises. It is the duty of high 
English officials to restrain the supposed vicious and corrupt tendencies of 
native official underlings and not to encourage them direvtly or indirectly 
in nefarious designs of muking illicit gains. Colonel Reilly, however, 
followed a diametrically opposite course, and judging by even the deposi- 
tions of the prosecution witnesses in the Akola trial made his native sub- 
ordinates minister to his insatiable thirst for what the Indian Penal Code 
euphemistically calls ‘ illegal gratification.’........... We would specially 
draw the attention of Lord Curzon’s Government to the impropriety of making 
a native subordinate the scape-goat for a high European official’s misdeeds, 
and we trust that the case will not be allowed to rest where it is, and that 
condign chastisement will be meted out to the culprit who is primarily 
responsible for the crime.”’ 


26. “With the commencement of the touring season we are assailed 
hos as usual with a crop of complaints in gon. 

Sin Pa 13th nection with rasast, and a recent issue of the 
Hc Hyderabad Journal contains an ariicle on this 
subject, in which it is pointed out that in spite of 

the stringent orders of the Commissioner in Sind and the small number of 
clerks accompanying him on tour considerable hardship is caused to the 
zamindars, We are not in a position to verify the figures given, but doubtless 
the statement may be regarded as generally correct. Unfortunately, the 
article is marred by the fault which characterises most Indian utterances on 
any public subject, that is to say, it is too vague and indefinite, and 
while helplessly appealing to the Commissioner to do something it does 
not make one single practical suggestion as to the steps which might 
be taken to mitigate the evil complained of. We would invite our con- 
temporary to say precisely what the Commissioner can do beyond issuing 
stringent orders, which has already been done, and inquiring into cases 
particularly brought to his notice. A few months ago a Revenue official 
in Sind thought he had succeeded, by certain rules which he laid down, 
in stamping out rasai as far as his own establishment was concerned, But 
his system had not been long in existence before ways and means had been 
found to ingeniously circumvent his laudable efforts, We are convinced that 
if any intelligent native gentleman will give his mind to the subject and 
draw up a list of definite practical suggestions as to the precise steps he would 
recommend, it will receive the favourable consideration of every officer in Sind 
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from the head of the province downwards. We greatly fear, however, that 
the evil is too deep-rooted in the habits and customs of the people to he 
adequately dealt with by any administrator, and it will cease only when the 
standard of integrity has been very considerably raised among the lower classes 
of the people of this country.” | 


27, “Now that the touring season has already set in, the heads of 
Phuenia (12), 2st Dec Departments in Government service have begun to 

ne leave their hend-quarters for the districts. Here and 
there one finds tents pitched and arrangements being made for the reception of 
the Heads of certain Departments on their arrival in a particular place. 
Apart from the rasai, which is an inseparable concomitant of the touring of 
officials, we find work disturbed considerably in the talukas where the officers 
camp. During the time of their stay in any particular taluka or place a good 
deal of excitement is caused without any real good being done to the people, 
The object of touring apparently is to enquire into the grievances of the 
public and to give them immediate redress on the spot, if possible. Is this 
invariably done, we ask? Most of the time of various officials is spent in 
shikar and merry-making at the cost of others. In the Presidency proper such 
' opportunities hardly offer themselves to the touring officials, and the result is 
that most of them are reluctant to go out, and if they do move ont they do a 
substantial amount of work and the grievances of the public are redressed as soon 
as practicable. Sind is comparatively rich and plentiful and is a great source of 
attraction in the cold weather. Collectors, Executive Engineers, Heads of the 
Forest Department and the like move out as soon as the cold weather sets in, but 
up till now we have failed to perceive any real good resulting from their tours. 

For these reasons people are generally of the opinion that the touring 
of Government officials should be stopped altogether The money thus 
saved can well be utilized for other useful purposes. His Excellency the 
Govertor is in our midst now, and we take this opportunity of requesting him 
that while touring in the province he will be good enough to compare Sind with 
other provinces in the Presidency proper so far as the touring of officials in 
Sind is concerned and decide for himself whether it is absolutely necessiry that 
it should continue at all in Sind.” 


28, ‘ Anent the compilation of the Sind Gazetteer to which we alluded 
ae _ . some time back, our readers may be aware that 
Compilation of the Bind Myr, Brendon on being relieved by Mr. Mules has 
Gazetteer. ; . nee 
Phanix (12), 2st Dec, been put in charge of the preparation of the District 
Gazetteer of the Province. We donot wish to dis- 
parage Mr. Brendon’s general fitness for the work, but we cannot help 
saying that Government would have been happier in their selection if 
they had appointed an officer who by his long acquaintance with the province 
and its people, their customs and habits would have beon able to execute 
this kind of work with more satisfaction. Considering that a Civilian of 
Mr. Brendon’s grade would have to bo provided for with nothing short of 4 junior 
Collector’s pay and allowance of Rs. 200 a month, every one will agree that 
the work could have been as efficiently and more economically performed by an 
officer on moderate pay and for the matter of that by a Native Deputy Collector 
who with his experience acquired {rom a long official career would have 
combined the merit of being one of the people and, therefore, more competent 
to pronounce on their peculiar charactoristics and special habits,” 


Legislation. 


29. “It will be remembered that in consequence of the vigorous onslaught 
sareereeneseenecinemrestnaesest ~ ~ rire “ wW ee = — oe it 

ill introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council it was 

= gh by stay 9 ns referred to a Select Committee. The Committee 
Bill. in due course returned it after making certain modifi- 
Praja Bandhu (27), 18th cations, which deprived the measure of the greater part 
700, ng. oole. of its objectionable character. We are now sur- 
prised to learn that the Government of India have refused to pass the Bill in its 
amended form, and the reason advanced for this is that the changes made by the 
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Committee are in advance of the policy of the Government as regards this 
question. After this if people concluiled, despite loud declamations to the 
contrary, that Government do not really mean to check the abominable vice of 
drunkenness, which if anything has been increasing of late in this country, 
they would be perfectly justified in doing so. There is a strong suspicion in 
the public mind that so long as Government can get a larger revenue from the 
liquor traffic, they do not care in the least whether the vice of drunkenness 
increases or decreases, and the recent action of the Government tends to 
confirm the suspicion. This action of the Government of Indiasuggests to our 
mind an inquiry on what principle the Supreme Governmevt interfere with 
the ordinary work of a Provincial Legislative Council....... The position taken 
up by the Government of India is, in our opinion, quite untenable.”’ 


Education. 


30. The Poona correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—It is 
nothing short of a hardship that the doors of the 
Complaints about the rules Poona College of Science should be closed against 
. admission to the Poona gandidates who are qualified for admission under the 
pe a a University regulations but who fail t the test 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 20th , Y fepulaions SUL Who ali tO pass the tes 
and 590d Deo. imposed by the College authorities. If the existing 
accommodation at the College or the teaching staff be 
inadequate, it is surely incumbent upon Government to take steps for the 
better equipment of the College in these directions instead of shutting out a 
number of deserving students every year from a useful professional career. 
The attention of Government has already been drawn in the local Legislative 
Council to the urgent need for such improvement, but to no purpose, It is 
still to be hoped that Government will rouse themselves to a sense of their duty 
in the matter and throw open the doors of the College without distinction to 
all students who have passed the Previous Kxamination of the University, 
[A Surat correspondent of the same pap-r writes:—It is much to be 
desired that admissions to the Poona College of Science were restricted only 
to students of the Bombay University. As the College authorities have imposed 
no restriction as to the age of candidates seeking admission, the institution 
attracts a considerable number of students from other Indian Universities who 
are debarrea by the age limit from getting admission into the Engineering 
Coileges of their respective Presidencies or Provinces. Most of them being gra- 
duates, the students of the local University are severely handicapped in com- 
peting with them at the preliminary examination for admission to the College 
and are often disappointed in their ambition to pursue an Lngineering career, 
In fairness to the students of the Bombay University, the grievance to which I 
have called attention above should be redressed by the Educational authorities. | 


Railways. 


31. “We regret to note that ‘Thana Station, on the Konkan Section of the 
See aT any mp ee G. I. P. Railway, which has hitherto had a Muropean 
mad alam to Lurasian Station Master, is now to be placed under 
native Station Masters on the @ Native Station Master. We do not grudge the 
G. 1. P. Railway. natives their deserts, but they have most of the stations 
Ttaslway Times (14), 17th to themselves, and the Europeans have only the 
Dee. remainder. With several of the stations now taken 
away from the Europeans it is difficuit to see what prospects of promotion there 
are for the Guards. Several such stations, which at one time were in charge of 
Europeans, are now placed in the charge of natives. We are aware that the Gene- 
ral Traffic Manager in doing this is obeying the instructions of the Home Board, 
but it should be remembered that these instructions were issued many years azo 
during the last years of the regime of the late Mr, Henry Conder, and that 
since then the business done by the Company and the income earned have 
materially increased, so that Mr. Muirhead, by his able and masterly conduct 
of the Company’s affairs, has considerably removed the necessity which called 
for retrenchment, ‘There is also such a thing’as doing too much in one 
direction. Skilful and able management should rather see to the creation of 
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a larger inflow of traffic, as well as other matters which tend to increase the 
income of the Company, rather than to retrenchments brought about by the 
reduction of the pay and prospects of the men. We trust the Manager will see 
his way. to give the old stations back to the men who have hitherto occupied 
them. This would only be fair-play.”’ 


Native States. 


32. “In some of the States in Kathidwdr house-rents for officials are being 
Relations between the Paid by the Darbar. No wonder that in a short 
Native States aud Agency time the States should go to ruin.......... Some time 
officials, ago an Official purchased for a Chief a diamond neck- 
r Kathiawdr News (26), 1%th Jace for fifty thousand rupees. The article is found 
——e to be worth not more than five thousand rupees ! ” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


33. A correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—A large meeting, 
tei a _ attended chiefly by the cultivators of some twelve 
wa - pF A ae villages in Surat District, was held on the 19th instant 
gates from ‘ : 
Surat to the Congress at at Masina, taluka a under the presidency of 
Bombay. . Mr. Nanabhai Ratilal. It was resolved to send 
Sdnj Vartaman (86), 22nd twenty cultivators, besides the Honourable Mr, Parekh, 
Dec, Mr. Hardevram Nanabhai and others, to Bombay as 
delegates for Surat District at the forthcoming Congress. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th December 1904. 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1904.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, =" 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... oe John de Mello ; East Indian ; 87 see 240 
9 | Dail Telegraph. and} Poona .| Daily -| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former] 5 
Hcenici Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. é " 
3 East and West .| Bombay .. .| Monthly ove .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .e.| Hyderabad | Weekly .... ese — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 560 
? . 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... Do. .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brdhman ; 37 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. ial. Ee de .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; Pa4rsi ; 62;] 1,000 
India and Champion. . Be 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...; Do. .«-| Monthly -«+| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer so 859 
g | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .»| Weekly ... —«..| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ,,. 400 
9 | K&thidwar Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily oe. ..| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... ..| Poona .| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ... soe( Bombay oo. DO. ses ..| R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 bes ove ee 400 
12 | Pheenix .»»| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
13. | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .| Daily ‘' Henry Kencheller ; European ; 60 250 
| and Military Gazette. | | 
14 | Railway Times ... | Bombay... .| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..} 1,000 
15 | Sind Gazette ca vee! Kardchi ooo .| Bi-weekly vee] M. DeP. Webb 500 
a Sind Times _ Do. oof Do. -| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 86 200 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 Deshabhaktz .| Baroda ... Do. .| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
; Brahman) ; 43. 
19 Gujarati ,| Bombay... roe} DO. | Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Ifindu (surti 4,500 
| Bania) H 51. 
90 Gujarat Mitri | Surat a. oe --| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 fe aa “00 
9] Gujar4t Punch veot ANmedubad cool Do. ove --| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 ae 625 
yg | Hindi Punch | Bombay Do. --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 800 
93 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... at: a eke | Daily , ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 5,000 
94 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... Ve, eo+| Weekly ...| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54, eoo| 2,900 
on Kathidwir News... ...| PAjkot ... a. ae | Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... - one 400 
og | Kathidwar ies MM ge | Bi-weekly oe ——— Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brih- 600 
| man); 38. 
on Praja Bandhu_... .... Ahmedaba .| Weekly .,. »»., dethalél Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 1,000 
| | man) ; 37. 
98 | Rist Goftar ve» ewe| Bombay oe) Dow ee — ove PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,550 
29 | Satya Vakta ee ol ee ese, Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
| i Bania) ; 39. 
39 «| Shri Sayaji Vijay .o.| BATOGA ove | Weekly... »o-| Maneklal Ambirdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,900 
91 | Sury4 Prakash ossl WTAE. ua | Do. oe. oof Urmedram Nagindds D&y4bhai; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGa_Lo-MaRrAral. 
Mitra i ...| Bombay ... .ool Weekly oe» ooo} Saddahiv | Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 000 
82 | Deen Mi : Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. | 
83 Dnyan Chakshu eee eas Poona eee doo Do, eee pee \ &4man Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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Brahman) ; 46. 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
Ancto-Manra’tTHI—contd. | 
34 Dny&nodaya eee eee Bombay... eee Weekly eee tee Rev. Mr. ae K. Abbott add eee oe- 625 
35 Dny4n Prakdsh eer eer Poona eee eee Daily eee ee eeeteee ee 
86 | Dny4n Prakdsh .., «et Do. sas Weekly ... | Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
BrAhman); 37. | 
37 | Fatehsinh Gazette -| Baroda ... pa ove “ae ree Ambéram Doctor; Hindu, 1,000 
(Bania). 
38 | Indu Prakash --| Bombay... i eee .| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar Savlé4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
39 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur Do. . | Savlaram  Amritrao Vichare; Hindu] 1,400 
(Maratha) ; 30. 3 
40 | Native Opinion ..| Bombay... | Bi-weekly — «| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 500 
wan Bréhman); 33. “" 
41 | Prekshak ... és ooo] SatAra.e. ooe| Weekly ,.. .| Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
Brahmin) ; 32. 
42 | Samarth -| Kolh4pur DO. wee .| Vindyak Nargyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 34. 
43 | Shri Saydji Vijay .| Bombay... " DO. sus .| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
39. 
44 | Subodh Patrika ... Do. i a ae v0. | Dw4rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
45 |Sudhdrak ... Poona Do. --| Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,200 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Udyamotkarsha ... Bombay... ..| Monthl yee .|Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
| 
ee ee eee oa Bombay «+ ..| Weekly ... — a DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 600 
7 nese); 32. 
48 | O Anglo-Lusitano | DO. we Do. ...  ooe| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... ows 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
49 | Al-Hagq | Sukkur ... Weekly ... .| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 86. . 
50 | Prabhat ... noe -|Hyderabad Do. we» .| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 600 
(Sind). | ee 
51 | Sindhi... .| Sukkur (Sind)...|_ Do. ; .»»| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 os 800 
AnGuio- URDU. 
o2 | Muslim Herald ... .| Bombay.» Daily ... .| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 30. 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
53 | Baroda Vateal .. Baroda .. -| Weekly ... ...] RAmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ...} 1,100 
54 | Hind Vijaya Do. sik POs se Ray Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 500 
nia). 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
55 | Karndtak Patr’ ... | Dharw4r | Weble oe Bera ™ Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga-| 300 
yat) 5 do. 
66 | Karnitak Vaibhav ---| Bijdpur ... a ,.| Annaji -Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
57 =| Prakdshak ... re er ee ae .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM. 
58 | O Bombaense Bombay...  ...{ Weekly... _...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 500 
GUJARATI. 
59 Akhbd4r-e-lslém ... ..| Bombay ... ...| Daily ee — Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 2,600 
| | : , 
60 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar Do. =a sock om : ...| Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 2,800 
61 | Arya Prak4sh ... DO we Weekly ... ..| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A,, L.M.} 800 
| | & S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
62 | Bombay Sam4char rm Oe” ene Daily ... a ——— Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B,A.;} 4,000 
| , P4rsi ; 35. 
68 | Broacn Mitra _,., »ee| Broach .., veo| Weekly ... -o| Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 
Brahman) ; 34, 
64 Broach Samfchér... ce ee: ” Sere ee oe} amen oo? Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... a 500 


98 j Peak Ranjini... 
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Gaurishankar R4&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja} 
| Brahman); 41, | 
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65 | Deshi Mitra oe -eo| Surat ...| Weekly ... ...| Kashid#s Bhagvénd4s; Hindu (K4&chia, ie.) 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44. 
66 | Din Mani ,,.. -| Broach ...— ««./ Monthly... .| Nath4lal Rangildws Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
Bania) ; 25. : 
67 | Friend of India ««-/ Ahmedabad | Weekly os rv os - 
68 | Fursad coe -| Bombay ... .| Monthly .«.| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
¢ 69 | Gap Sap ... oe Do. --| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. 800 
70 | Hitechchhu ose Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... -»s| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45. 360 
71 | Jain ae Do. Da a .| Bhagu — Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30. 
72 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma vee Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 «| 1,000 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... .».| Kaira Do. .| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. | 
74 |Kathidwir Samachar ... Ahmedabad Do, Wek cos Bo ie 
75 =| Loka Mitra -«» Bombay... -| Bi-weekly ‘vs Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
| Parsi ; 35 | 
"6 | Mahi KAntha Gazette ...! Sadra | Wecklycee ee} Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia’ 000 
| Brahman); 45. | 
77. | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... woo! Navedri ... Do. .| Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
78 | Nure Elam oe vee Bombay ... .| Montaly... »-| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 600 
79 | Ny4yadarshak | Ahmedabad Fortnightly vie} Gatal4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashriméli, 150 
Ong a | Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Praja Mitr’ os Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ~ Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) dates 275 
81 | Praja Pokar oes a Surat .| Weekly ... sh Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... a 200 
| | | 
82 | Prakésh and Gadgadét .... Bombay... Do. = Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 1,000 
: ee. } 
g3 | Punch Dand... + = Do. Do. .../ JamnAdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania);, 550 
: : | | QZ, | 
34 | Samsher Bahadur... -« Ahmedabad Do. ewe ..., Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
| Bania) ; 62. 
g5 | Sanjnu Jame oes cad Bombay ... soo} Daily = oe ef era 
gg |Sdnj Vartaman ... ot ae ~~ ww .o«, Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 
| (1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. | 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
| 38. | 
| (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, | 
g7 | Sind Vartaman ee Karachi ... ..| Weekly Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) | 250 
gg | Stri Bodh ... eee eee Bombay ... a Monthly ~ Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 500 
gg | Surat Akhbar «. ...| Surat +! Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... 300 
99 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha a ke ed Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Banja); 175 
36. 
HINDI. | | 
| | | 
91 | Pandit... oe es Poona »+-| Weekly oes «e+, Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari); 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 31.) 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-, Bombay... el on --»| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
char. | | Brahman) ; 39. | 
: | | | 
KANABESE. : | : 
Digvijaya ... oe ee Gadag .. «e+, Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu’ 150 
98 om | (Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. | 
94 | Karnatak Vritta ... Dharwar peat ee ees .((1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4ada Brahman) ; 34. 
! | (2) Annacharya Balachirya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
95 | Lok’ Bandhu .. ccs} 0, eve ve] Do. , ...|Gururao R4écghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
| ; (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
96 | Loka Mitra ‘ie ...| Haveri (Dhér-| Do. ‘ .|Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth} 150 
war). Brahman) ; 28. 
97 | Rajahanaa.- eos eee| Dharwar eee| DOs eee ss} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jather; Hindu (Kar- 75 
héde Brahiaan); 41. 
eee Gadag eee eee De. ees eee 300 
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. Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. 
som Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Sapre ; 
| Bréhman) ; : OO. 

... Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 
| seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 


...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


wee Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 


7 Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


“pe 


| Kashinath "Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu 


...| Trimbak Aba Rije ; 


.| Hari 


| Bhau 


Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 


.| Yashvant Hari 


| Brahman) ; 32. 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


| Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
| man); 40. 


..| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman); 37. 
(Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 51. 


.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 74 
Hindu (K4yasth 
Prabhu) ; 


.| Shivram Vahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 38. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Niardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 37. 


.| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda| 


Brahman) ; 49. 


| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. 
Raéoji Sindekar ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 


..| Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 39. 
_ Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 


,| Pandurang BAbSji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; 
38. 
| Kashingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan 


Brdbman) ; 48. 


| Anandyao Bilkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 


S#raswat Brahman) ; 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. do. i 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


Kale; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Vishnu R&mchandra Vijaparkar ; 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 


»., Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Brdhman) ; 30. 
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138 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona | Weekly «+ 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... Do, 
140 | Pratod ens «| Islampur Os eee 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. eve 
142 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon Do. : 
143 Satya Sadan | Alibag ... — ‘oe| Do. 
144 |Satyi Shodhak ... «| Ratnagiri Do. 
145 | Sh4hu Vijay .| Kolhapur A HO. 
146 | Sholapur Samachar eo| Sholapur | Do. 
147 | Shrigonda Vritta... -| Shrigonda | De xe 
148 Shri Shahu eee coe Satara eee ove Do. e 
149 |Shubh Suchak ... =a} Do. aes Do. « ss) 
150 Sumant ‘ Kar&d see ese Go. 
151 | Vidya Vilas see eo Kolhapur »-| Bi-weekly 
| 
152 | Vidydrthi...  -« = ««e| Nandurbar + Weekly .. 
163 | Vihari | Bombay... «| Fortnightly 
154 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do, ov --| Monthly... 
156 Vrittasar eee cee ees Wai eee eee Weekly eee 
: | 
156 Vritta Sudha eon ad Satara TT) Do. eee 
157 | VydpSri we sone »-+| Poona eo/ Dow we 
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SINDI. 
: 
159 | Khairkb4h Sind ... eee} Karachi,,, Weekly ‘ae 
160 Muir-ul-Isl4m eee eee Do. Do. 
16] Sind Sudhar eee eee Do. ee Do | 
© 
162 Sookree ee soe eon Do. ° Do. 
| 
URDU. | 
163 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai | Bombay -| Monthly 
164 | Eombay Punch Bahddur-| Do. ... «| Weekly oe 
165 S ultan-ul- Akhb ar eee Do. oon see Daily «ee 
166 Tejarati Gazette wer eee Do. eee ddd Monthly. 
167 | Tohfa-i-Dece AN es eee Poona ... «ee! Weekly oes 
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..., Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 60. 
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ae Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 22. 

Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Br&éhman); 30. 
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shasth Brahman); 33. 

...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
_ pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

... Saddshiv Viman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 27. 

... Baélkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
, ‘ 
| wan Brahman); 35. 
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| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

.... Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

| pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


we! Laxman VAman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. ag 


os Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 38. 


.«| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha ; Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. 


" Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 


sail Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
| 66. 


.«« Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 


e Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 


| Maha.saad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sunni); 32, 


.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


.»-, Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; £0. 


.. Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


.«.| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
| (Shaik); 35. 
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168 | Chandrike ,,. oe e+| Bagalkot »e.| Weekly «0 «00 Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 126 
| Brahman, Smarta); 32. 


MARATHI AND UrRpUw. 


169 , Champavati eee | Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... --| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rajurkar; Hindu 100 
Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 


170 | Gulbarga Sam&char ».| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 7 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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li 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “It is a matter of regret that as yet there has been no strong 
agitation set on foot against the recent scheme of 
Lord Kitchener’s army re- army reorganisation formulated by Lord Kitchener.,. 
rte aiaorct- Head (2A), a5th bcm the chauvinistic press in this country should 
Dec., Eng, cols. ave highly approved of it was, of course, to be 
expected. But these optimists of the hour never give 
any thought to the permanent financial burden of a crushing character which 
such schemes impose upon the shoulders of the poor tax-payer. Evidently, at 
the seat of authority this aspect of the reorganisation seems to be considered 
a negligible quantity. Whether the permanent expenditure on the army 
in India is increased by one crore or five crores is a question of no conse- 
quence whatever to the great money-spending department.......... With a 
succession of weak Viceroys since 1885, it is notorious that the Military 
Department of the Government of India has gained a mischievous ascend- 
ancy in the administration........... With a Viceroy of the temper and 
masterfulness of Lord Curzon, it has received unprecedented strength. The 
projected reorganisation does not merely signify the redistribution of the 
existing force, Under the pretence of the Russian advance near India 
and Afghanistan, it is contemplated to have an additional jarge force of 
British soldiers, the cost of which is still unknown, though it will not be 
anything under 3 to 5 crores. When Mr. Brodrick attempted last year to foist 
on the Indian Government one of his projected Army Corps, there was a hue 
and cry against the financial injustice of the proposal, The Government of 
India itself protested against it and was praised for its vigorous advocacy in 
poor India’s behalf. At the time, however, we were one of the few who 
cautiously warned our less thoughtful contemporaries against unqualified 
praise of the Indian Government. We observed that the Government of 
India was no doubt opposed to the army changes of Mr. Brodrick and so far 
was right, from its point of view, in the protest it entered, but that it did not 
follow that the Government had no pet scheme of its own to carry out. For 
the time being the project, not quite matured, was allowed to be held 
back. ‘Lhe pulse of the public was felt and found to be quite angry; so it was 
deemed expedient to withdraw the scheme for a time. But the Japanese 
war and the events which have occurred since its commencement have embold- 
ened the Military Department to put it forward. Financially, the project is 
even worse than the one which was fathered on Mr. Brodrick, so that it 
is but too true to say that the burden of this change will be infinitely greater 
than what might have been otherwise. ‘This is the gruesome situation, As a 
preliminary, they voted away last year fully a crore on new arms and ammus 
‘nition. What was originally intended for the British army was, to serve the 
exigencies of the British estimates, unjustly foisted on India under the utter! 
hollow and unfounded plea that India’s necessity for re-armament was greater 
than that of England!......... The real object, however, did not long remain a 
secret. It was soon unmasked.......... But while the burden of new armaments 
is yet fresh, we are now threatened with the unbearable charge which will 
arise from the re-distribution and increase of the army. Old barracks, built at 
millions of the public money, will be condemned, while new ones wi!l have to 
be constructed at the cost of many more millions. © Pari puseu, the passes 
and the fortifications on the frontiers are to be strengthened at a cost which it 
is impossible to estimate. They will all depend on the view the head of the 
army takes—the head who troubles himself the least with the financial part of 
army schemes, And all these changes are proposed under the plea that the 
Russo-Japanese war has altered the existing circumstances! We agree with a 
contemporary that ‘we should be the last to contend that the changes in the 
aspect of affairs produced by the Russo-Japanese war constitutes a valid argu- 
ment for our neglecting to put our house in order, but it does unquestionably 
constitute the very strongest reason why any measures that we may adopt for 
the purpose should be carried out with due deliberation and with a careful 
regard for economy,’ We may add that they should be carried with a due 
regard to equity, for who could deny at this hour that all the proposed changes 
and preparations contemplated by the Government, under the advice of its 
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chief military expert, are for the sole and exclusive purpose of maintain- 
ing British supremacy in the East, in which India alone is not interested, 
England herself should contribute by far the largest portion of such expendi- 

.. To foist all the charges on India exclusively is absolutely unfair, 
and it is against this palpable unfairness that India should once more raise 
her voice and make it heard in the British Parliament.” 


2. The Indians have been born under such inauspicious stars that they 
are sinking deeper and deeper into poverty every day. 
Alleged oppressive policy When the English subjugated India partly by fraud 
or oe Pg se Gas oe 4 and partly by force, the people of the country entertain- 
oC (87), 40re od high hopes that they would prosper under the new 
regime. But their hopes have not been fulfilled. 
The British rulers of the country seem to imagine that their duty consists simply 
in casting about for new means every day tosuck up the life-blood of the 
people. Viceroys have come and gone in India, but none have paid any heed to 
the bewailings of her people. ‘The policy of each and all of them was to harass 
the Indians by levying fresh taxes from them and to extend the boundaries of the 
Indian Empire. When we lay our wretched plight before our rulers through. 
the medium of newspapers, we are put down as malcontents and sedition- 
mong:rs. Such undeserved imputations deter us from approaching Govern- 
ment witha representation of’ our grievances; still we may find comfort 
in the reflection’ that action and reaction isthe law of nature, and that in 
obedience to this law our condition and the policy of Government are sure to 
change some day. Government should also realise that the poverty problem in 
India is growing in importance every day. ‘lhe present miserable condition of 
{ndia is due solely to the policy of her rulers. Unless that policy undergoes 
a radical change, we must despair of all hopes of improvement in our condition. 
This is admitted not only by the non-official critics of Government, but also 
by retired Anglo-Indian administrators like Sir Robert Griffin and others, 
Government may scoff at the criticism of the former, but will they also 
discredit the testimony of the latter ? 


3. ‘The twentieth session of the Indian National Congress has proved 
a splendid success. Kven those who had during the 
session of the Indian National last twelve months been writing and talking so 
Congress. much about the waning of interest in the Congress 


Proceedings of the last 


Gujarétt (19), lst Jun., 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samd- 
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movement have been constrained to change their 
views. ‘I'he vast pavilion with the Congress colours 
presented a unique scene throughout the present 
session. Itis not likely to be forgotten by those who have witnessed it. 
Sir Pherozeshah’s opening speech as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was moderate, yet singularly effective. Similarly, Sir Henry Cotton’s presiden- 
tial address was marked by such moderation of tone, sobriety of thought 
and dignity of expression that those good friends of the Congress movement, 
who were anxious to secure an cpportunity to denounce him for using strong 
language, were bitterly disappointed,...... The two addresses put together con- 
stitute a highly important and valuable manifesto on behaif of the Congress. 
They re-state and re-aflirm principles for the guidance of the country as well 
as the ruling authorities in no equivocal spirit. They contain masterly and 
outspoken criticism on Lord Curzon’s general policy and give an effective reply 
to His Excellency’s declarations in regard to Indian political movements and 
Indian aspirations, In the history of great movements, especially in this 
country, periods of hope and despair, of progress and reaction, are inevitable, and. 
it becomes necessary to re-enunciste and re-afirm principles of action and lines 
of policy with a view to check the intermittent waves of despair and stem the 
tide of re-action. Some of the more impatient and less thoughtful section of 
our countrymen stood in need of encouraging advice, and @ self-satisfied and 
sel{-admiring administrator like Lord Curzon required to be publicly told b 

the united voice of the country that there is anothef and important side to his 
story, that all that glitters is not gold, and that the Indian people have ears to 
hear, eyes to see and minds to ponder over the problems that vitally affect 
them. ‘Ihe present session has shuwn that it Lord Curzon has madé himself 
heard in India as well as England, Congressmen, too, though without the 
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advantages of official power and influence, are not going to remain silent in 
pitiable helplessness, but are determined with all the resources at their command 
to hold their standard aloft with a united voice. From this standpoint the 
twentieth session of the Indian National Congress must be pronounced to be 
an unprecedented success and is destined to impart such a great impetus to 
the whole movement that it will remain an important landmark in its 
history. Educated Indians are not seldom taunted for their ignorance of 
history or for misapplying its lessons. But: we have often wondered at the 
profound ignorance displayed by some of these sapient critics and self-constituted 
advisers themselves, Lord Curzon told educated Indians in one of his speeches 
that there was no salvation in political agitation for this country. It is a piece 
of advice which no Indian will ever care to listen to. It is opposed to all the 
teachings of history knd the normal impulses of human nature, and no amount 
of Viceregal preaching will have the slightest effect upon the public mind, 
except in so far as it is calculated to arouse a feeling of distrust and suspicion 
towards such self-constituted and ‘disinterested’ preachers...,..........The 
Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta effectively exposed the hollowness and 
futility of Lord Curzon’s exhortation.......... He went on to show further 
how Lord Curzon and his countrymen have failed altogether to undorstand 
the significance of the Congress and how utterly wrong Anglo-Indians are 
in identifying the writings of a few extremists with the movement itself. 
As a matter of fact, the’ situation is otherwise. ‘The Congress movement is 
based upon loyalty and patriotism, and some of the political extremists who 
have unreservedly condemned it for its inutility necessarily condemn all con- 
stitutional agitation with it. Government in treating the Congress with dislike 
and resentment are only strengthening the position of these extremists, after 
having brought them into existence by a short-sighted policy of defiance and 
contemptuous indifference. Sir Pherozeshah was right in observing that ‘it was 
a grave political blunder to engender bitterness and excess by treating the 
Congress with dislike and resentment.’ Only the other day the Zimes of India 
denounced the writings of the Adal. This Poona paper has no faith in the 
Congress and its methods. We cannot possibly accept its views. But its writ- 
ings are, we maintain, an outcome of the treatment that the Government accord 
to legitimate Indian movements like the Congress and to Indian aspirations. 
If the Kdl deserves to be condemned, similar condemnation must await those 
who, by thcir utterances and conduct, drive people to think that all arguments 
and constitutional agitation are entirely thrown away upon the rulers, ere is 
a grave danger of the Government’s own making, and Lord Curzon will do 
well to bestow some thought upon this aspect of the question when he thinks 
next time of urging upon educated Indians the importance and necessity of 
eliminating politics from the field of their activity, ‘The Honourable Sir 
Pherozeshah has well described the achievements of the Congress in his 
opening speech............. We may add that the silent but important 
influence exercised by the Congress upon the political thought of the 
whole country, the various conferences—social, religious, educational and 
industrial—that have been held in India during the last nineteen years, and 
the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition—all these are the direct outcome 
of the forces set in motion hy the Congress. It has sought to prepare and is 
still preparing the mind of the country for higher achievements. ‘lhe changes 
that are being brought about are slow and intangible. But none the less they 
are destined to play an important part in the future of India. All this 
work is being silently accomplished, though to many people a primrose by 
the river brim is, indeed, nothing more than a yellow primrose,”’  ['lhe Bombay 
Samdchdr wakes similar remarks, and points to the presence of over ten 
thousand spectators in the Congress mandup as 4 striking testimony to the 
growing popularity and success of the Congress movement. It adds that if 
the Viceroy and other high officials had been present throughout the proceedings, 
they would have been thoroughly disabused of their scepticism as .to the 
capacity of natives to deal with political problems. | 


4, ‘In several respects Sir Henry Cotton’s address at the National Congress 
z deserves to be regarded as a model by his successors, 
Indian Spectator (6), dist |e Was meant to be heard, and if it 
Dec only could be heard—as unfortunately it could 
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not, except by a few very near the speaker—it would have been effective on the 
spot. There was one leading idea threading the whole discourse—the creation of 
an Indian nation, the power it may wield for its own benefit and the place it may 
fill in a scheme of the British Empire. The special grievances and the 
particular reforms on which the address lightly touched were illustrations of 
the main proposition that if a united Indian nation would only appeal to the 
intelligence and sense of justice of the British people, such grievances might 
quickly disappear. The ultimate destiny of India would be federation with 
other parts of the British Empire on a footing of equality. That is the horizon 
which at once extends and limits Sir Henry’s vision. He calls it the ‘dream’ 


ot John Bright—not, we suppose, because it is unrealisable, but because it is 


to be realised, The Congress is a visible sign of the growth of a national spirit, 
It does not conduct any new investigation or dictate any flew policy. It gives 
& unanimous and authoritative expression to the opinions advanced in the 
press and elsewhere by those scattered voices which, strange to say, happen to 
strike a ‘single note.’ In this singularity of note lies the strength of the 
Congress,,and hence Sir Henry warned his hearers of the risks which they run by 
petty bickerings and dissensions, which, however natural and inevitable, are 
corroding and dangerous symptoms.......... A Congress President, who did not 
condemn the local representatives of British Gevernment as emphatically as he 
trusted the justice and generosity of the British people at home, would be a 
monstrosity. Sir Henry is not enamoured of the policy of the Government of 
India in all respects; if he were, he would not have had the good fortane to fill 
the chair which he was called upon to occupy. Yet if he was expected to make 
a brilliant onslaught upon the Viceroy, he disappointed those expectatious in a 
remarkable degree. His allusions to Lord Curzon were surprisingly respectful, 
and throughout all his criticisms there pervaded a high sense of the duty which 
he owed to himself and to a great movement like the Congress, which we shall 
hope will ever characterise presidential utterances from the Congress platform.” 


5. “Sir Henry Cotton’s presidential address was a statesmanly utterance 
worthy of the reputation he has won, worthy of that 
undying sympathy for the people of this country, 
which, whilst it has endeared his memory in every 
Indian household, has cost him official preferments 
that were his due, and which still exposes him to 
venomous attacks from the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. The whole speech was 
imbued with the spirit of love, of genuine sympathy for India’s hopes and aspi- 
rations and of genuine appreciation of India’s best sons. Sir Heary even when 
in office was known for his outspokenness. But his speech as President of the 
Conyress has, in addition, all that freedom of thought and expression which 
can be matured only in the free and bracing atmosphere of British political life. 
Sir Henry’s language was not dubious when he emphasized the homely truth 
that India’s new-begotten yearning for nationality is a force that can never be 
strangled, and that a policy of reaction can never last long......... Another point 
of vital interest touched by Sir Henry was the attempt made nowadays to free 
the Indian Government as much from Parliamentary control as from Indian 
criticism and to make it even in theory an unmitigated despotism. Sir Henry 
told us that under the British constitution Parliament must remain the supreme 
arbiter over Indian affairs, and that the one imperative duty of India was to 
strengthen that small coterie of British statesmen and retired Anglo-Indians, 
who with the help of India are endeavouring to educate British public opinion. 


Indu Prakash (38), 26th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


_ Equally sagacious was Sir Henry’s exhortation to the few wiseacres amongst us 


to give up bickerings, dissensions and ‘ unworthy jealousies and ignoble depre- 
ciation of the life-long labours of the foremost men of your generation.’ ”’ 


6. The proceedings of the twentieth session of the Congress opened in 

Kél (119), 30th Dee. Bombay on the 26th instant with an address by Sir P.M. 

ne Mehta as chairman of the Reception Committee. In 

this address he tried to defend the Congress from certain criticisms passed upon 

it, But the defence was not very convincing. The objections still hold the field 

even after Sir P. M, Mehta’s defence, A lakh of rupees is not a small sum to 

be spent upon the Congress, even though the Congress pavilion be made of unhewn 
wood and bamboos. Ifthe Congress had been held in a grand edifice, instead of in 


es 


a temporary structure, the building at least would have remained behind. But 
as things stand at present, there is no trace of the Congress left after a week 
from the date of its meeting. But the heavy cost of the Congress is after all not 
@ very strong objection against it. If the movement had led to any substantial 
result, we should have been willing to spend far more upon if than a paltry 
lakh of rupees or two. But then at present we do not get any adequate return 
for the sum spent upon the Congress. — It is not prudent to spend so much money 
upon obtaining petty political rights, such as that of sweeping streets or speak- 
ing in the Council Chamber. Congressmen read out at Congress meetings a list of 
the rights secured by the Congress during the last twenty years. But they should. 
also read out a list of the popular rights taken away by Government. If people 
clamour impatiently for certain rights, the Government grants them willingly, 
but redresses the balance by taking away others already enjoyed by the people. 
This is the trick practised by the British Government. The limit imposed upon 
the number of Indian students at Coopers Hill College, the revolutionary change 
in the character of the Universities, the curtailment of the sphere of education, 
the imposition of heavy and needless burdens upov India, &c., may be cited in 
support of our contention. Inall these directions there has been a retrogression. 
If we were, therefore, to count our gains and losses together, it would be found 
that the Congress has not achieved much. In spite of this, Sir P. M. Mehta 
asks the people not to despair. He says the Congress is still vigorous. But 
have not the veterans of the Congress grown grey? Sir P. M. Mehta and 
others who may be earning four or five thousand rupees per month may well be 
optimistic, but how are the poor to be of good cheer, when they are actually 
starving in their homes for want of food? Despair is thus inevitably seizing 
hold of the majority of the populace, and as the consequences of their pessimism 
will ultimately have to be endured by Government, it is meet the latter should 
regulate their policy in such a way as to stem the tide of pessimism. 
Sir Henry Cotton followed Sir P. M. Mehta and earnestly exhorted the Indians 
to sink their petty jealousies and bickerings. ‘This is noble advice no 
doubt, and we shall be greatly benefited by following it. Sir Henry next 
turned to the importance of awakening the interest of the British public in 
Indian questions. He cited the example of Ireland, but did the Irish get Home 
Rule after all? As regards direct representation in Parliament, he did not 
hold out any high hopes as to the benefits that may be derived from an exten- 
sion of the boon to India. It was once remarked by Sir Henry Fowler that 
all Members of Parliament are India’s representatives, but they have not yet 
done India any good. It is doubtful if even the Liberals wiil promote India’s 
welfare after coming to power. Why should we then be asked to lay special 
emphasis upon agitating our cause in England? We shouldrather place more 
faith upon the development of the idea of a common nationality. A number 
of causes are tending to make India a united nation. It is time that our rulers 
thought of reforming the administration to suit the new circumstances of the 
country. The people are growing wiser day by day, and it will be impossible 
to govern them by following the methods of administration which were 
adopted a century ago. ‘The feeling of nationality is becoming stronger among 
the Indians, and Englishmen must take care that it does not imperil the 
stability of British rule. Sir Henry Cotton thinks a means may be found 
to prevent the tide of-Indian patriotism from submerging beneath it the 
fabric of British rule in India, it is manifest that it is the aim of British 
policy to prevent the tide of Indian patriotism from being wholly useful to 
India. But as the tide is gathering force, and it is not possible to stem it 
directly, the only course which Englishmen find practicable under the circum- 
stances is to divert its current over rocky and sterile soil, This is in facta 
device which Englishmen are seeking to employ in their own interest, and 
still we consider that our welfare lies in the employment of that device. 
Sir Henry Cotton differs, however, from other Englishmen in one respect. He 
holds out “ autonomy ”’ as the goal of our political ambition, ‘This does not, of: 
course, mean a national government. But we must thank Sir Henry for placing 
such an ideal before us and gradually accustom ourselves to the idea of 
autonomy. 
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7. “Nationalisation of India is, perhaps, the keynote of the pre- 
Muslim Herald (52), 28th sidential address of Sir Henry Cotton before the 
Deo., Eng. ro om Twentieth Indian National Congress. To make India 
one nation is, according to Sir Henry, the great 
roblem before India What are the factors that goto unite a people 
into ove nation? Atsome primary stage in the history of mankind the unity 
of a race must have established the unity of a people. The sense of a common 
origin, the feeling that they were all descended from some common ancestor, 
made people feel that they were one people This community of race 
could not, however, be perpetuated beyond a few centuries. Community 
of language is another element that establishes a certain amount of unity 
amongst a people and makes them one nation. When people speak 
the same language it is naturally easy for them to understand one another, 
A common language creates a common literature, and common literature 
in its turn helps a people to cherish and cultivate common ideals and aspira- 
tions. Applying this test of the community of language to India, we find that 
it has no existence in this country. It would not be wrong to say that in India 
one meets with a different language at the end of every ten miles. Any national 
feeling arising out of a common language or common literature is simply 
impossible in India A third element of national unification 
is religion, and this, perhaps, is the strongest bond of unity. A common 
faith unites a people as nothing else can and _ creates common 
aspirations, common traditions and common usages. For an illustration 
of this, look at Christendom in Europe, or at the Muhammadans in Asia 
orin Europe. The unity of Islam is essentially a unity of faith, the one 
central belief that God is one and that Mahomed is His Prophet. It annihi- 
lates all distinctions of race, language, caste and colour. But Muhammadans 
are not the only people that live in India, To hope for any religious 
unity among the people of India is to hope for something impossible.......,.. 
The only kind of unity that is possible in this country is through a community 
of interests ‘he interests of the Hindus, Parsis, Muhammadans, Anglo- 
Indians and Eurasians are not the same, and so long as they are not so,a 
common national feeling, genuine in its reality and all-absorbing in its 
intensity, is not possible, Under the gis of the British raj and the 
fostering influence of Great Britain a certain amount of common under- 
standing has been arrived at between community and community, between 
the people of one province and those of another. But the understanding 
is not complete. ‘Taking even the National Congress, we find that even in 
the Congress camp there is disunion and division, inasmuch as the people from 
the Punjab have declined to send their delegates to the Congress for the last two 
or three years. Let the Congress, therefore, take up such questions as affect 
the whole country and discuss them in a spirit of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling and such discussion will greatly help to make India one nation.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘ Whatever may be the connotation and the 
denotation of the term nation, we hold that the Congress is not a national 
body. How can it be said to be national when a large portion of the country’s 
population is left unrepresented? The Muhammadans form fully a fifth part 
of the entire population of India This one-fifth of the population is not 
adequately represented in the Congress. It may be *said against this that the 
Congress is open to the Muhammadans, and that if they are not found in large 
numbers in the Congress camp, it is their own fault. Our reply to this is» 
that when a large section of a community holds itself aloof from any move- 
ment, it must have reasons of its own tor sodoing. From time to time the 
Mubammadans have explained what these reasons are, but we regret to state 
that the leaders of the Congress do not seem to have paid any heed to the same. 
But it will be said that every year there are a few leading Muhammadans in the 
Congress camp, and that so far as the Hindus are concerned the Congress is a 
thoroughly representative body. Regarding the first half of this statement, we 
need only say that ‘ one fish does not make a shoal.’ Let us now examine the 
other half of the statement. Is the Congress a thoroughly representative body 
even so far as the Hindus are concerned? ‘The Hindu delegates and visitors to 
the Congress are most of them unsuccessful pleaders, disappointed Government 
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servants and ignorant merchants and tradesmen who are incapable of inde- 
pendent judgment........... The real people who form the bulk of the Indian 
population are as remote from this political agitation as the man in the moon,” ] 


8. “The draft resolutions proposed for adoption at the Congress require 


iiihiitinn: snail Se careful revision Resolutions I (6) and IiI (c) 
adoption by the Indian Na 9%e. Virtually the same. So are II and VIII (c). 
tional Congress. There is more overlapping of this kind which should 
_ Indian Social Reformer be avoided. We hardly think that the demand for 
©) ose cg Mahrdtta yepresentation in the House of Commons is quite 
fare) oe eee useful, The Irish have such representation in a 
much larger measure than the draft Kesolution asks for, and they find it has 
not prevented the interests of their country from being sacrificed to those of 
the predominant partner. Another Resolution invokes the Colonial model, 
which we need not say is incompatible with representation in the British 
Parliament. On one or two points the draft resolutions are positively timid. 
The case for the abolition of the excise duty on cotton goods manufactured in 
India is much stronger—and has been recognised as such by Anglo-Indian 
Opinion—than its place at the tail-end of a Resolution would suggest. There is 
also humour in asking Government to give up this duty to save itself from the 
temptation to increase expenditure. Seldom before has a Government been 
credited with such an apostolic motive. The Resolutions will no doubt be 
thoroughly revised in the Subjects Committee. On financial questions, public 
Opinion is ripe for more decisive pronouncements than the Congress will 
apparently be in a position to adopt. There is a growing feeling that the 
Congress is detaching itself from the general sentiment of the country on this 
subject, and we need not say that such a feeling constitutes a more real danger 
to the movement thar the criticisms of those who think that it goes too far,’ 
[The Uahratta writes :—‘‘ Our object should be to minimise as far as possible the 
number of subjects, and to concentrate discussion on a few, which are the most 
-urgentand important. The future of the Congress is a subject so large and 
important that it is bound to take up half the time out of the three days, and 
this time, if ungrudgingly given, will surely not be wasted.” | 


9, “Karly on Friday morning Sir Henry Cotton, the President-elect of 

i a the Congress, landed on these shores, accompanied by 
Pir er Sip " Williats Sir William Wedderburn and his amiable daughter. 
Wedderburn in Bombay, The Chairman of the Reception Committee had 
Kuiser-i-Hind (24), 25th publicly invited all who sympathised with the 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Sanjnu Jame ational movement tobe present at the Apollo Bunder 
, BE), Bem Poe, to receive these two Englishmen, who, amidst much 
obloquy and foolish criticism from their blind and ignorant countrymen, and 
their still more ignorant and thoughtless organs of public opinion, have . un- 
swervingly endeavoured for years together to discharge with exemplary self- 
sacrifice: their duty towards India and the Indians. It was indeed not ° 
astonishing, as it was satisfactory,‘ to notice the way in which our citizens 
responded to the invitation. A vast concourse, representative of all classes, 
assembled at the pier to give them a hearty and most enthusiastic welcome, 
The ovation, on their landing, was tremendous. for the salutes of 

official artillery, there were the throats of thousands to cheer them; and 
the sound of those cheers was louder ‘and more gratifying than that of any 
number of guns. This is the difference between a hearty popular reception of 
worthy Englishmen whom India loves, and the oilicial one accorded to temporarily 
exalted authorities who come to rule or misrule India for five years. But 
warm asthe reception was at the Apollo Pier, it seemed as if by a magic 
wand it was: turned into a most enthusiastic aud brilliant one as_ the 
gentlemen were driven through the two most crowded localities of the town 
where alone a stranger sees the real life of Bumbay. The picturesque Kalba- 
devi was in a furore. There was no gay bunting and no attempt at any 
decoration, except here and there simple aod tellig mottoes written in blue 
colours on strips of white cloth and hung overhead The scenes enacted 
there reminded us of the magnificent, nay, right royal, ovation with which Mr. 
Dadabhai was welcomed on his return for a tew weeks to take up the President. 
ship of the Lahore Congress in 1898 soon after his entry into the British 
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House of Commons. Every five minutes there were floral offerings, simple 
in- their nature, yet full of genuine warmth. The same was the case in the 
busy Bhuleshwar thoroughfare and Girgaum. The concourse then thinned 
away till the distinguished gentlemen were installed in their temporary 
residence on the Ridge placed at their disposal by Mr, Adamji Peerbhoy. 
Altogether this wholly spontaneous and enthusiastic reception was as gratifying 
to the guests as it was to the hosts, and Bombay has so far worthily maintained 
its reputation. The crowds were orderly, People were amazed that things 
went off so well and that the policeman was almost invisible everywhere. He 
was lost in the crowd and he was not wanted.” (The Sdnjnu Jdme writes :— 
An ill-natured observer may ascribe the demonstrations witnessed in the 
streets of Bombay yesterday morning to wire-pulling, and the cynic may 
support bim. But the world is not altogether made up of the ill-natured 
and the cynical; and it may be safely assumed that there were a good 
many genuine, earnest, honest and patriotic citizens in the crowds that 
lined the roadsides and the groups that gathered on the balconies and at the 
windows to cheer and welcome Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedderburn. 
The people always know their men; and the inhabitants of Bombay gave the 
visitors a greeting which only long-tried friends can hope to receive from a 
cosmopolitan population. As to the cause these two noble and gallant 
spirits have come to befriend, the impression must have stolen over many a 
mind, while watching the progress of the procession through the town, that 
though the Congress might have failed to reach the masses so far, the masses 


are not quite so unaware of the Congress as its opponents would have us 
believe. | 


10. “Sir Henry Cotton arrived in Bombay on Friday to preside over 
tinea ile aie ae deliberations . —- Indian PY 8a > sc 
| Tana tis a. misnomer to call it a ‘ National’ Congress 
ee pg ey et if the members of that body desire to bone an 
gress. | Englishman to preside over the meeting in preference 
Rast Goftdr (28), 25th to an Indian. To ask an Englishman to preside over 
oe ay on the deliberations of the representatives of the Indian 
nation is to make the sorry confession that there is no Indian fit to occupy 
that position at the Congress....... Sir Henry Cotton’s nomination to the chair 
is also objectionable on another ground, and it is that, in the first place, the 
Indians are well acquainted with his views on various subjects that are from 
time to time discussed at the Congress, and that there will be nothing new 
placed before them. He is not, besides, a person who can hold the balance of 
justice evenly and fairly between the rulers andthe ruled. We have been treated — 
by Sir Henry ever since he left India, in the columns cof the English newspapers, 
with discourses and diatribes against the Government in respect of their policy 
pursued in connection with the Persian, Afghan and Tibet missions, but he has 
not had a word or a syllable to say against the Indians, who are as much to 
blame for their lethargy and indifference, as the Government for their high- 
handed or unjust policy. A. public man in the position of Sir Henry ought 
not to look at things with one eye closed as he has been doing. He 
cannot be a true friend of the Indians, who can see nothing but good 
in them, and everything bad in the case of the Government. We prefer 
men of the stamp and character of Mr. Hume, who has the courage of his 
convictions and who, when occasion requires, calls upon the ‘Indian beggars 
to pay up their dues,’ It was quite refreshing to find Mr. Hume advising, in 
the last issue of India, Indian journalists to be moderate in their demands 
from, and their criticisms against, the Government. Sir Henry Cotton and 
Sir William Wedderburn are gentlemen eminent for their sympathy and 
kindness to the Indians, but they cannot be regarded as safe leaders and guides 
of a nation which is divided into hundreds of creeds and thousands of sections, 
and who in their present weak and languid condition should be firmly held 
together. Sir Henry, gushing and sympathetic as he has been to the 
Indians, will, however, make a fairly good President of the Congress. As far 
as the spectacular effect and the passing of the resolutions are concerned, the 
Congress of 1904 will be a record one. The Congress leaders have left not 
a stone unturned to make it a great success, for which they deserve every credit 
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that can be given to them, As far as the Bombay leaders of that body are 
concerned, moderation may be vouched for. However much we may differ 
from them in respect of the methods and means resorted to by them, we cannot 


help praising their patriotism, their enthusiasm and their genuine love for the 
land of their birth.” 


11. “As anticipated, the Times of India, true to its anti-Indian policy, 
could not refrain from writing something very 


ag risen of India and Sir ehildish about Sir Henry Cotton, As we said the 
enr OUton. . o ° eo ee . ° 
Kovser.4-Hind (24), 25th other day, that distinguished e-Civilian is its bete 


Dec., Eng. cols, noir. Our contemporary is the advocate of the Indian 
bureaucracy. More; it is the special advocate of 
our Viceroy............ . Of course, no journal with a due regard for the well- 


being of the dumb millions of India could have indulged in the strains the 
Times of India has done. But it would have belied its reputation if it had not. 
It is the exponent of powerful and vested interests which are in serious conflict 
with those of Indians. It cannot bear to see that a distinguished Civilian, 
soon after his retirement, should specially come down to preside at the Congress. 
That was a sacrilege. ‘The governing caste cannot tolerate it, and all the efforts 
and influence of their organ must be concentrated on belittling the incident and 
in the bargain counselling Sir Henry as to what he is, what he should do and 
what he should not do. But Sir Henry Cotton is not made of the stuff of an 
ordinary Civilian. He has more altruistic and generous sentiments as to the 
government of India by the British. He made no secret of them even when 
he was in service and he boldly pursues his convictions, now that he is free from 
the trammels of the service.”’ 


12. The current week is looked upon by the people of India as the 
; Congress week. The President-elect of the Congress 
Kal (119), 30th Dee = Janded at Bombay on Friday last, The Times of 
India published an article the same morning about him which may be taken 
to reflect the views of the Anglo-Indian community generally, and not of one 
particular individual belonging thereto. The President-elect was received 
enthusiastically by a large concourse of people, and there was formed at the 
bunder a brilliant procession to escort him along the route by which Lord 
Curzon was escorted exactly a fortnight ago by an Anglo-Indian procession got 
up by the officials. Itis only natural that the Anglo-Indians should not like 
that a more brilliant procession should have escorted the President-elect of 
the Congress by the ‘ Viceregal route’. Now, what is meant by the expres- 
sion ‘ Viceregal route’? Is it meant that the route belongs to the Viceroy and 
not tothe public? It is merely a public road by which every member of the 
public has aright to go. It does not much matter, therefore, if Sir Henry 
Cotton drove in procession by that route. Why should the Anglo-Indians feel 
sorry that the Congress was able to secure this year a President of the position 
of Sir Henry Cotton? They should, on the contrary, welcome a retired Anglo- 
Indian officer of the rank of Chief Commissioner as President of the Indian 
National Congress in preference to a native or an ordinary English gentleman, 
But still they did feel jealous of the enthusiastic procession formed for escorting 
Sir Henry Cotton. There was one noteworthy feature of the ovation given 
to Sir Henry. It was spontaneous and voluntary and bore not a trace of 
reluctance or coercion. Sir Henry came to inaugurate a truly peaceful 
campaign over a land where injustice prevails. The people greeted. his return 
with genuine gratification because he came to preside over the Congress of their - 
motherland. A grand occasion like this naturally tends to produce hope in 
the human breast, but a calm Consideration of the question dissipates it. A 
few days ago the Boers, too, held a Congress of their own. Some time before 
that they were fighting for their independence. If they could not secure it 
even by armed opposition, how could they hope to acquire it by convening a 
Congress? But then we must remember that an enslaved people are ever 
subject to vain delusions. One of the demands of the Boer Congress related 
- tothe Dutch language. Before their conquest the Dutch was the language 
of their country, but since the conquest of their country by Great Britain the 
English language is beginning to supplant it. The Boers pray that both the 
languages should be placed on an equal footing in the schools in the Transvaal. 


would be another step inadvance. It must, however, be borne in mind that the | 
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But how can the English tolerate such a proposal? The London: Times’ 
remarks upon this prayer of the Boers as follows:—‘The delegates have the: 
impudence to call the English language in an English colony a foreign 
language.” But where is the impudence in this, pray ? Have the Boers ceased 
to speak the Dutch because they were conquered by the English? The 
English language in the Transvaal must be a foreign language, though the 
territory has passed under British sway and is now termed an English colony. 
If the above simple prayer of the Boers rouses indignation among the British, 
what must be their attitude towards the prayers of the Indian National. 
Congress? The English, we may be sure, did not conquer India to confer 
upon us the boon of autonomy. They may bestow upon us petty civic rights: 
as that of sweeping our streets, but as regards autonomy, they can never be so 
generous as to grant it to us. 


13. “For the last twelve months and more a good deal of discussion has. 
a been going on as to whethier there ought to be any de-. 
A vindication of the arture from the present methods of the National Con- 
methods of agitation pursued pny ; 
by the ‘Indian National Con- 28s so as to make our agitation more effective than it 
gress, : is, Several methods have been suggested. Our friends. 
Gujardtt (19), 20th Dec., jin the Punjdéb want the Indian Congress Committee 
Hing. cols. to be revived. We feel strongly convinced that such 
a paper Committee would be of no use whatsoever. A deputation to England 
has also been suggested. The Congress on more than two occasions passed 
resolutions in this behalf, but they were never carried out. Even suppos- 
ing a deputation is sent to England and succeeds in making some noise, will that 
secure ‘continuous and sustained’ agitation that is desired by some enthusiastic 
critics of the movement? If the various provinces in the country are pre- 
pared to defray the expenses of such a deputation, we are entirely in favour 
of deputing some of our leading Congressmen to England for the purpose of 
acquainting the British public with the grievances of the Indians, With nearly 
90 per cent. of the population steeped in profound ignorance, we do not 
believe in empty ideal suggestions of all kinds which only serve to mislead the 
less thoughtful section of the public and do harm to the movement itself, In 
our opinion, ‘continuous and sustained agitation from year to year’ is an 
impracticable idea under the existing educational and material circumstances 
of the country. Weare certainly for greater activity and more vigorous 
efforts in whatever directions that may be practicable, and hence we entirely 
endorse the idea of sending a deputation to England at the joint expense of 
all the leading provinces,............. But this means that every province must be 
prepared to do its duty......, That is, the Congress must decentralize its labours 
and activity. This brings us face to face with the important question of found- 
ing, where necessary, 4nd working Provincial and District Associations. Politics 
is no children’s game, Political training and discipline are not acquired 
by re-echoing the criticism of ‘ arm-chair’ or ‘ destructive ’ critics. They have 
to be gained by actual quiet and slow work in every district and province. It 
might and must be a slow process. Butasthere are no jumps in nature, so there 
can beno jumpsin the field of politics. The Congress agitation and agitation in 
the districts and provinces must act and re-act upon each other and then the 
movement will acquire that strength and vitality which impatient reformers 
want to give it with a turn of the magic wand.......... Weare also for raising a 
permanent Congress l’und for each province and presidency with the help of 
the prominent members of District Associations under the active guidance of 
leading Congressmen. ‘This fund cannot be raised in one or two years. ‘That 
work in itself will mean political education. This fund should be utilized for 
the support of India and the British Congress Committee, for meeting the 
expenses of political deputations to England, for the publication of verna- 
cular pamphlets on the various subjects dealt with by the Congress and for the 
maintenance of reliable and prudent itinerant lecturers, where procurable......... 
If a permanent fund could he raised in each province, we would propose that 
a certain percentage out of that fund: be devoted to the award of technical 
scholarships. The purely Industrial Exhibition has this year developed into a 
grand Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. The institution of scholarships 
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Congress as such is not an entity that can itself carry out the above programme,’ 
either partially or wholly. Each provinceand presidency must work for itself: 
through its own Congress leaders. The Congress canonly act through them and 
_ with no other instruments In a vast country like India with its extraordinary 
distances there is no special charm in having a Committee of the Congress, most 
of whose members can never meet and do any useful work.......... We are pre- 
pared to admit that outside the presidency capitals, districts with a few notable 
exceptions are not yet capable of political work. But there is no other method 
of solving the question of political education and political agitation 

The work to be done is so vast, the country is so vast, and the problem to be 
solved is so vast and difficult, that without division of labour and a keen 
consciousness of responsibility and without devoted loyalty to Congress leaders 
no amount of irresponsible criticism against the Congress as such and its 
leaders, can and will result in any good whatsoever. Let us ever bear in mind 
full well that if we will not respect and give loyal and undivided support. to 
the foremost leaders in the country, the Government will. never respect the 
Congress and Congressmen and the movement itself will never develop into a 
mighty political power.” 


14. A journalist” contributes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed a series of lengthy 
articles reviewing the present position, aims, methods 
pr aagio bond — and achievements of the Congress movement. In the 
Eng. cols. * first article he endeavours to show that the aims 
and ideals of the Congress are perfectly legitimate in 
themselves, and that the British cannot be said to have fulfilled their mission of 
governing India unless they give sympathetic consideration to some of the Con- 
gress demands. In the second article he traces the history of the Congress 
movement and labours to prove that the conception of the Congress as a political 
movement originated with Lord Dufferin on the basis of Mr. Hume’s idea of a 
National Convention for the discussion of social questions. After refuting the 
charge of disloyalty brought against the Congress, he proceeds to observe in the 
course of the third and fourth articles of the series:—‘‘[t will be thus seen 
that the principles of the Congress are unexceptionable, that its aims are 
pure and lofty, that its motives are honourable, that its founders were men of 
integrity and prudence, and that its methods were intended to be moderate 
and dignified. We shall now consider how far the promise of its birth 
has been fulfilled, how far those principles have been maintained and 
those methods followed One of the main objects of the original 
founders of the Congress was ‘ the fusion into one national whole of all the 
different and discordant elements that constitute the people of India.’ 
Let us see how far this object has been attained by the Congress in the 
course of the last twenty years and to what extent the Congress itself 
can be said to be national Those who have watched the trend of 
public movements in this country of recent years could scarcely need any 
argument to be convinced that in this primary aim the Congress has not made 
auy appreciable progress, In the first place, though a thousand platforms 
have rung throughout the country all these years, and do ring still, with the 
assurance that the Congress has brought together the fiery Sikh, tue high- 
souled Muslim, the timid Hindu and the shrewd Parsi, not to mention the 
hundreds of other creeds and nationalities, visible and reliable eviderces of 
this remarkable change are conspicuous by their absence in almost every 
province in the country, The fighting classes of India still continue to look 
askance at a movement, whose greatest and most powerful weapon is aud 
could be no other than a glib tongue and a facile pen, ‘The Sikhs asa 
nation have not stirred, and the Muslims continue as convineed as 
ever that the salvation of their community will be brought about not 
by making common cause with a more advanced and numerically stronger 
race, but by making independent efforts for their political regeneration, The 
Parsi is becoming more and more alive to the fact that by reason of his 
numerical inferiority, if for nothing else, his position in this vast continent of 
hundreds of millions is peculiar, and he is at a loss to see how the mere readjust- 
ment of political’ arrangements in the country on what are called national 
lines would tend to improve his position, And as to the Hindus, there are 
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Those who know the country and have watched the cross-currents 
running among the various classes and creeds have not hesitated to assert 
that India of the Congress nourishes even more racial jealousies and 
sectional prejudices than prevailed during the pre-Congress period, 
that the differences have been rather accentuated than dispelled by the 
movement in certain respects. So the efforts of the Congress to weld into a 
national whole India’s discordant elements have not succeeded to any appre- 
ciable extent, and the validity of its title to be called ‘national’ in any strict 
sense of the term cannot be said to have been better established since 1885. Let 
us turn to the second aim of the Congress, viz., to bring about ‘the gradual 
regeneration along all lines, mental, moral, social and political of the Indians,’ 
Unfortunately the records of the Congress cannot show any effort, save speech- 
making at the annual gatherings, to achieve this regeneration. The 
country has yet to know a school or a college started under Congress auspices 
to promote the mental and moral regeneration of the people. ‘The cause of 
social reform has met with some of its staunchest and most remorseless enemies 
among not only the Congresswallas but those who pretend to be its leaders, 
And in the matter of political regeneration, faddists and extremists have been 
permitted so long to speak in the name and as the mouth-piece of the Congress 
that one reaily wonders if the country’s hopes in this respect have at all 
improved in the course of the last two decades.......... Consolidation of the 
bond of union between England and India was another high aim of the Congress, 
In regard to this, who can pretend to say that the Congress has fulfilled 
the mission it undertook ?......... The precept and example of some of 
the Congress leaders have brought about a reckless, insane use of language 
year in and year out in describing England’s policy towards India, in 
characterizing the acts and motives of her pro-consuls and administrators, 
in short, in criticising everything that is British........... Englishmen have, 
in a spirit of reckless bravado, been freely pelted with all sorts of charges. 
They have been freely accused of treachery and proclaimed plunderers, not 
only before their countrymen but even before their enemies on a foreign 
WN vsssasinss The Cengress has thus not succeeded in consolidating union 
between Great Britain and India, If anything, it has widened the gulf between 
the two countries by permitting its spokesmen to make use of reckless and 
positively unjust language in regard to the Government, ite officials and the 
ruling nation asa whole. It was also laid down, when the Congress was first 
started, that it would be one of the objects of the movement to promote personal 
intimacy and friendship amongst all earnest workers in the country’s cause. 
How far has this object been fulfilled? ‘To give the Congress the credit 
of having achieved anything substantial in this direction, the public will 
have to forget much, It will bave to forget the wrangles at Madras, at 
Poona, at Calcutta and elsewhere; the violent protests made against the high- 
handedness of the President of the last Calcutta Congress in a certain matter ; 
and the outburst of indignant effusions in the Press throughout the country in 
regard to the suppression of the Congress Standing Committee ; the discontent of 
Madras, the defection of the Punjab, the spirit of open hostility manifested by 
Poona. We shall next consider some of the causes why the Congress has 
merely ‘sown the wind and reaped the whirlwind’ so far; and why its 
aims have been frustrated in everything useful and practical it once hoped to 
achieve.,......... [ithe huge mandap on the Crescent, as observed by Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, is only gay, bright-looking and imposing without, but hollow, 
clumsy and unattractive within, so has been the Congress movement itself 
all these years........... It is neither a devoted nor an earnest army of patriots 
that is swayed by leaders like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, but a rabble 
half composed of dispirited malcontents, half of blind fanatics. ‘ Robust 
optimists’ like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta may disdain to despair. They may cling 
to the hope that the future has triumphs and victories in store for the 
battalions now marshalled under the banner of the Congress. But all are not 
so happily gifted as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and they may be forgiven if they 
respecttully beg to part company with these ‘ robust opitimists’ in regard to 
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their calculations and expectations about the future. The success of this, 
great national campaign should be measured not by the amount of powder and 
ammunition expended in listless and random firing, but by the actual and really 
substantial victories achieved Now the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in his speech claimed, among the gains of the Congress, (1) the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892; (2) the Indian Expenditure Commission ; (8) the 
House of Commons Resolution of 1903 on Simultaneous Examinations ; 
(4) Public Service Commission ; (5) Agricultural Banks; (6) Police Conimission ;. 
(7) extended means for obtaining technical and industrial education; (8) the 
reduction in the salt tax; (9) the raising of the assessable minimum of the 
income-tax. We should not hesitate to concede that this would be an honour- 
able record, even though achieved after twenty years, for any organization to 
claim. But the question is: could the Congress claim entire credit for these 
achievements? Were not most of these reforms, if not all of them, bound to 
come even without the Congress? Even granting that they were due to the 
Congress, what a poor harvest this, compared with the enormous number of 
demands made by it from year to year, and above all how poor the net 
results of the concessions made! - In regard to the latter point, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta himself, in spite of his ‘robust optimism, had to say in his speech 
a good deal which must have reminded Congressmen that, after all, their 
gains are even less substantial than they would make others believe. The 
truth is that the Congress has, during the past twenty years, done little 
more than ploughing the sands. It has spent its energy and wasted its time 
either in making such impossible demands as were embodied in the famous 
second Resolution of 1889 about the extension of representative institutions,.. 
or in whining at suclt measures as the Official Secrets Act, the Press Act; 
Currency Legislation, &c. Far from working for the promotion of those aims 
and objects with which the movement was started in 1885, the only work the 
Congress, as a whole, has done is meeting at an appointed place during the 
Christmas week every year and passing cut and dried resolutions as arranged 
by its wire-pullers. A furious and incessant volley of words, for three or four 
successive afternoons, not only describing but exaggerating the grievances 
of the people, has all along constituted the sum and substance of tue patriotic 
labours of the mass of the Congresswallas, and the working of the Congress 
machinery has been for long left in the hands of a few, who, if the oft-repeated 
complaints of many of the Congress journals are to be believed, have forfeited 
the confidence of a large number of their followers. To show unanimity 
within the Congress camp, the leaders, in turn, have been invariably compelled 
to resort to measures which tend almost to burke discussion. With clock-like 
precision the so-called deliberative work of the ‘nation’ is done every 
year, no discordant note is heard in the mandap, for cvery care is taken 
to stifle it as soon as it begins to be audible, and the result of all 
this is that while the Congress has been passing unanimous resolutions in 
the mandap, Congresswallas have been saying outside the mandap things about 
their leaders which the latter would never like. Speeches are being manufac- 
tured by the yard during the three or four days that the Congress sits, and a free | 
onslaught on the Government and Government officials, from the Viceroy | 
downwards, and abuse of everybody who may have the misfortune to differ from 
the Congress school of holiday politicians, crown the labours of each session 

It is not merely undue warmth and vehemence, however, which have been the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Congress propaganda. Friends of the 
country have all along lamented the woeful lack of constructive criticism in the 
speeches and writings of the Congresswallas, and its absence has been looked 
upon as one of the greatest and most serious drawbacks of the movement which 
was .avowedly started with the object of lending a helping hand to the 
Government in the solution of the many difficult problems affecting the 
administration of the country........... Further, the eternal want of pence has 
dogged the footsteps of the Congress ever since its birth. Mr. Hume, out of his 
abundant love for the people and enthusiasm for the cause, spent thousands of 
pounds in the early stages of the movement, and though more than once most 
pathetic appeals were made, the ardent patriots of the Congress would not 
touch their pockets to repay the huge pecuniary debt they owed to that devoted 
Englishman. Sir William Wedderburn and .Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji also 
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nt large sums out of their pockets to defray the expenses of the British 
Sa Committee, but the Congresswallas would not pay them either. 
The struggles of Indéa are well known; the lack of support to this journal 
from the gallant band of Indian patriots has become almost a public scandal; 
and if the Congress leaders could only be persuaded to show their balance 
sheets for the past twenty years, much would be brought to light, showing a 
seamy side of public life in India, such as not even the most vehement opponent 
of the movement could ever have imagined. Thus the Congress has all along 
the line proved a huge and dismal failure. Its principles have not been 
maintained, its objects have not been fulfilled, its work has not been ac- 
complished ; and the day is come when a serious and supreme effort must be 


made to wipe out this stigma, if the Congress is to be saved from passing into 


a by-word of shame and reproach and earning the distinction of being the most 
remarkable sham, fraud, imposture and snare of modern times,’’ 


15. Inthe course of a letter to the Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr deprecating the 
aloofness of the Muhammadan community from the 
An exhortation to the (Congress movement, Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Bar,-at- 
Muhammadans to join the Yaw, writes :—The main arguments generally brought 
Congress movement. : f a. y the— Muh a f fai 
Sultén-ul-Akhbér (165), 1Orwar y e Muhammadans ior refusing to 
14th and 15th Dec. join the Congress are these—Ist, the aims and 
objects of the Congress have never been clearly 
explained to them; 2ndly, their participation in a movement like the 
Congress would conflict with the dictates of the Muhammadan religion; 3rdly, 
the community would displease Government by supporting the Congress; and 
4thly, the resolutions passed by the Congress are detrimental to the interests 
of Muhammadans. My reply. to the first argument is that the principles and 
objects of the Congress have been exhaustively set forth in the Congress 
speeches of the last twenty years. As regards the argument about religion, 
I have made inquiries of Moulvies and other learned men, who concur in holdin 
that participation in the Congress movement is perfectly in accord with the 
principles of Islam. As for the third argument, my reply is that distinguished. 
Congressmen have been honoured by Government with titles and seats in the 
Legislative Councils, which shows that Government do not look askance at 
the movement, It is obvious that a demand for increased political rights 
and privileges does not amount to disloyalty. The fourth argument constitutes 
no adequate reason for standing aloof from the Congress. It would be better 
for the Muhammadans to join the Congress and exercise their influence in 
modifying such resolutions as are likely to be injurious to their interests, It 
is not dignified to keep away from the movementand fling stones at it from a 
distance. 


16. ‘The Gaekwar is known to be an enthusiast in the cause of social 

Sits Widkests te Gide reform—indeed in every cause which aims at the 
war’s inaugural address atthe improvement of the material, moral and political 
National Social Conference. well-being of his countrymen, A ruler is bound down 
Indian Spectator (6), dist by trammels which do not hamper the conduct and 
tee. speech of ordinary men, and his address at the Social 
Conference shows how practical considerations blend with his philosophy of 
social evolution. His Highness is brief or silent on two points on which the 
public had been led to expect more lengthy remarks from him. As he has 
signallised his administration by legislation for the prevention of early 
marriages, we should have expected him to say something in justification of 
it. Perhaps it is not a part of good statesmanship to speak with an advocate’s 
warmth in favour of any measure.......... ‘The central argument of his 
address was that India had certain ideals which at: one time, and under 
favourable conditions, were observed consistently cnough, but which have 
since been forgotten in the adverse circuinstances that supervened, and have 
to be revived under new forms Gonsistent with modern environments. This - 
way of putting things is a compromise betwegn the so-called revivalists 
and reformers. You revive the ideals and reform the customs in which 
they are embodied. Ifthe difference be one of language, this clever way of 
reconciling the two schools does much credit to the ruler of Baroda. ........ 
Turning to the philosophy of social reform, His Highness pointed out that 


social improvement was only one aspect of the readjustment of the people to 
their new environments, economic, political and other activities representing 
other aspects of the same process, for obvious reason, then, ancient writings 
cannot be accepted as adequate guides, We must be guided by our common-sense 
in determining what is good and to our interest. Honest, fearless conductis the 
plainest and the most commendable method of social reform. But individual 
conduct is not enough. There must also be collective and organised effort. 
The backwardness of India generally is due to the lack of organisation, Where- 
in does the superiority of Europe consist? asked the patriotic Prince. It is, 
said His Highness, ‘not. due to climate or physical causes, or to our inbrod 
inferiority, but to a more scientific organisation of political, social and 
economic life.’ How does it happen that the political, social and economic. 
life of Western nations is organised, while ours is not? The question has 
never been answered satisfactorily. Perhaps a partial answer may be sug- 
gested by a comparison of the Social Conference with the National Congress, 
Any visitor to these assemblies must have observed that there was» nore 
order and organisation at the Congress than at the Conference. ‘The reason 
was, we suppose, that the object of the one was better appreciated than that 
of the other; there was more seriousness and earnestness about it ; more men 
Offered their services to make it a success; ‘it had more resources at its 
command and could secure all those conditions which are necessary for the: 
success of a large meeting. <A sincere appreciation of the object in view must 
precede successful organisation to achieve it. We complain of the indifference 
of the House of Commons to Indian affairs. What shall we say of the indiffer- 
ence that we see amongst us to our own affairs? What wonder is it that the 
Secretary of State has to address empty benches, when so many. of the ardent 
patriots in our country do not stay for a Conference which must affect them 
more than speeches on the Indian Budget can interest British members of 
Parliament ? A genuine interest in our social well-being anda vivid realiza- 
tion of our needs are essential conditions ot organised efforts towards progress. 
If the ideal be one of lazy contentment or proud self-satisfaction, India will 
not approach within miles of Japan, The Gaekwar is perhaps the most distin- 
guished Indian to-day, who preaches the modern utilitarian ideal without coquet- 
ting with the dreamers who stiil live in the past. The Social Conference never 
listened to a sounder and weightier address, and partly.owing to its intrinsic 
merits and partly to the position and influence of the speaker, it will be 
regarded as a distinct landmark in the history of the movement.” | 


17. We welcome the Press Note issued by the Bombay Government re 
| the supply of grass to cultivators in Gujarat, but we 
Press Note of the Bombay 5, thatit does not go far enough. Genie will be sold 
Government re the supply of . hos 5 5D 0.1C 
grass to cultivators in Guja- 1 the depdts established by Government at cost price, 
rat. but it will be issued only on passes signed by the 
Bombay Samachar (62), Mamlatdar. This restriction, we are afraid, will be a 
am Des. source of considerable inconvenience to the agricul- 
turists, In a way the restriction will serve a useful purpose, inasmuch as 
it will narrow the scope of private enterprise, but before the consumers can 
derive the fullest beuefit from the grass depéts, it is necessary that such depdts 
should be opened at numerous places in the district. We hope that Govern- 
ment will be pleased to take these facts into consideration and relax the 
stringency of the conditions regulating the supply of grass to cultivators. 
Further, though grass is now sold at cost price at the depots, it is highly pro- 
bable that its price may later on mount up and become prohibitive to the cul- 
tivators. In that case we hope Government will direct Revenue officers to give 
takavi advances to cultivators for purchasing grass and also open Government 
forests and fallow lands in the vicinity of villages for grazing purposes. 


18. Since the publication of the misieading account of the agricultural 

| situation in Broach in the local Government’s letter 
An appeal to the authorities to the Governmet of India, test works have been opened 
5, “i ty RE of revenue for mitigating the severity of the distress prevailing. 
7 roach Samdchér (64), 12 the district. We are thankful to Mr, Bagnall 
29th Dec. for this small act of mercy; but we should like to. 
: know what steps he has taken for granting remissions : 
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of revenue to the woe-begone agriculturists. Mr. Morison made 4 personal 
inspection of the crops in the various talukas of Surat District, and as a result: 
he succeeded in prevailing upon Government to, grant a total or partial 
remission of the assessment in Mdndvi and Olpdd Talukas, The agriculturists 
of Broach District stand in equal need of such concessions, but there are no 
public-spirited men in the district like Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy and the Honour- 
able Mr, Parekh to bring their condition to the notice of the authorities. It is 
incumbent upon the District Association, Broach, to take up the matter and 
agitate for remissions of revenue to the distressed cultivators. We also urge 
Mr. Bagnell to personally inquire into the condition of the rayats in the 
different villages and take such steps for relieving their distress as may 
appear to him necessary, 


19, We are highly gratified to note that Government have accepted 

me Mr. Morison’s proposals about the remission of the 

‘teas . a land revenue and the local fund cess in certain villages 
vagate a A. ar villages is in the Olpad and Méandvi Talukas of Surat District. 
Olpéd and Méndvi ‘lulukas ‘The poor cultivators cannot be too deeply grateful to 


of Surat District. Mr. Morison for his active sympathy and solicitude 
vite” Hoar nec or towards them in the present crisis, In order that the 
99th Dec, ’ benevolent intentions of Government might not be 


misunderstood by the rayats or frustrated by overs 
zealous officials, Mr, Morison has ordered that the concessions should 
be made known to the rayats by a beat of drum in the different villages. We 
are sure the poor cultivators will not fail to appreciate the efforts made by 
Mr. Morison to see that the orders of Government are loyally carried out in 
practice. [The Deshi Mitra makes similar comments, and expresses a hope 
that Mr. Morison will extend a helping hand to the cultivators of other talukas 
in the district who may stand in need of relief. | 


20. The Hyderabad Journal publishes the following ‘‘ Open Letter ”’ to His 
Excellency the Governor :—*“ As an exalted represent- 
An“ Open Letter” to Lord ative of that benign Sovereign authority which the 
Lamington rethe alleged evils 4)].wige Providence has set over us Your Excellency 
of rasaz and shtkar in Sind. ° x ° 
Hyderabad Journal (4), 18 entitled to our sincere reverence and we do humbly 
21st Dec. place at your feet a rich offering of our affection, 
esteem and good-will. But, my Lord, do you know 
that while we living in towns have every reason to rejoice at your visit, 
to the very large class of the zamindars and the peasantry of the district 
where you are going to pass the Christmas season your sojourn is a much- 
dreaded visitation....... ‘ Bold words these and almost savage ’—will cry your 
official liosts. But most solemnly do I assure you, my Lord, that they are 
forced up from the depth of a knowledge of actualities and are prompted by 
genuine zeal for the good name of British rule, For how stands the case? 
For weeks past, for months past, from five to eight hundred men, poor half- 
starved haris, have been busy laying out roads and the camping ground, 
converting the ‘ desert into a garden of delights,’ at the cost of their cultivations, 
and without any remuneration save a miserable meal or two supplied by 
the zamindar, and sometimes perhaps even without this, And when Your 
Lordship comes for shikar in their midst, what will not the zamindars as 
well as the peasants have to undergo and bear! Not to speak of the rasai 
which your worthy predecessor in an official Resolution characterised as scanda- 
lous, there is the great pest of the ‘grand’ gubernatorial shikar, with the untold 
hardship, and suffering of the nature almost of torture which it entails on the 
chheras, as they are called, who (when it is a bird-shikaf) in the depth of the cold 
season have to stand in the water driving in the game, half-starved and almost 
naked and without payment! You, my Lord, as a fine and refined specimen of 
humanity and afresh arrival from the free atmosphere of England, do not need to 
be told what all this means, And understanding what it does mean, is Your Exe 
cellency going to be a party to such tyranny? Possibly Your Excellency will 
be told that there is no forced labour and that the men are paid through the 
zamindars. I may mention that the very word chher signifies unpaid labour, and 
is constantly used by the officials, the zamindars and the harie in the sense 
of impressed and unremunerated labour, What now is Your Excellency 
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21. ‘* We must return once again to the very important subject of the rasai 
scandal in order to comply with the reasonable demand 


Hyd = ve go (4) of the Sind Gazette for definite remedial measures....... 
Sisk Dec. ’ Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, ry Say. 
What we are going to propose is not, however, a despe- 


. Yate remedy, but drastic it assuredly is. Nor does it possess the merit of novelty or 
of originality. It has found more or less definite expression in almost all the Sind 
papers, the Sind Gazette not excepted. What we would suggest is that no 
Official should have anything to do, directly or indirectly, with the supply of 
provisions. Nor should the zamindar be in any way held responsible for such 
supply. How, then, are touring officials and their establishments to get their 
provisions? Why, that isa simple business in all conscience. The officials 
should, as generally they do, pitch their camps at or near the larger places or 
towns in the mofussil, and at such places there are usually sufficient supplies 
‘to be had at the Bania’s shop. If at any place which some touring official has 
chosen for his camp there are not sufficient supplies to meet the wants of a camp, 
the shrewd, business-loving Bania will instinctively know what to do and how to 
meet the demand to the full. It is sometimes objected that the Bania will at least 
not supply eggs and hens, which a Hindu regards as unclean food. The latter 
premiss is correct as regards the orthodox Hindu generally, though there is not 
much orthodoxy in Sind, but the former premiss is a delusion, The Bania is not 
80 silly as to allow auy caste prejudice to stand inthe way of turning a penny. 
He will not eat the egg, but he can sell it......... It may be objected that the 
Officials have to visit villages or out-of-the-way localities where no shops worth 
thename exist. Weemphatically maintain that in such cases it is not at 
all necessary to encamp at such spots, but only to visit the spots from the camp 
established in or just outside some other town, to go out, say, in the morning and 
return to the camp at mid-day. ‘his, then, is the remedy we would suggest. 
Cine There will be opposition from officials, European and native, bent on 
saving a good slice out of the travelling allowance. But we appeal to the better 
class olticials, especially to the Commissioner in Sind and the District Officers, 
to rise equal to the situation and by a whole-hearted and determined con- 
formity to the spirit of the Government Resolution to deal a death- 
blow to the huge scandal of the touring season by the only effective method— 
the complete withdrawal of official agency from the business of supplying 
provisions. ’ 


22. “Once again the Honourable Mr, Setalvad asked in the Legislative 


Constitation of the Sedar Council whether any, and if so what, decision had 


Court in Sind. been come to about the reconstitution of the Sadar 
Prabhat (50), 17th Dec., -Court in Sind? ‘The answer given by Government 
Eng. cols. was in the negative. What a great pity it is that 


though it is acknowledged on all hands that the interests of justice impera- 
tively demand that the constitution of the Sadar Court should be improved, and 
that though it is a long time since the matter has been under the consideration 
of Government, it should still be hanging fire. It is nothing short of 
playing with the lives and properties of the people to allow final decisions to rest 
with a single Judge, and it reflects very unpleasantly upon the Government that 
it should show no anxiety to remove this scandalous state of affairs. As Lord 
Lamington is just now in our midst, His Excellency would do well to 
acquaint himself with the state of feeling that exists on the subject here. He 
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will find that the necessity for the reform is keenly felt.......... If the Governor 
goes convinced that the reconstitution of the Sadar Court is urgently called for 
and endeavours to bring it about as soon as possible, his visit will ever be 
remembered with gratitude.” | 


23. ‘ We learn on good authority that during his recent visit to Naushahro 
. the Commissioner in Sind refused to admit to his 
of ie Minden and. Mahan. presence the members of the Naushahro Pwnchayet, 
madans of Naushahro by the who waited on him to pay their respects to him as 
eae po ope on pene ‘ the head of the province. We learn from the same 
sth yet i Chromete (8); source that the Commissioner accorded a different 
treatment to the local Muhammadans by admitting 
to his presence the members of the Anjuman, who waited on him ‘for the 
same purpose. This has been regarded in a very unfavourable light and 
construed as a slight put upon the Punchayet, which is a very influential 
body. It is reported that the newly-formed Hindu Association has had 
something to do with the matter. This may or may not be true, but the step’ 
taken by the Commissioner, in the absence of any reason being assigned for 
it, will be gravely misconstrued especially at this juncture and shake the 
confidence of the people in the villages in the impartiality of the British raj.” 


Legislation. 


24. In the time of the Moghuls and the Peshwas the Jaghirdars, Inam- 
dars, &c., had a large share in the administration of — 
Bombay Court of Wards the country. They enjoyed considerable civil and ~ 
a (63), 25th Ctiminal powers, but under the British regime they are , 
Hien oe being gradually deprived of their ancient rights and 
privileges. The Court of Wards Bill aims at a fur- 
ther curtailment of their rights, and as such should not be allowed to be carried. 
through the Council without a vigorous protest being entered against some of its 
obnoxious provisions. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to 
the Bill it is said that the measure will only affect large jaghirs and estates, 
but as no definite provision about its applicability has been made in the Bill 
itself, it would not be.a matter of surprise if in practice it comes to be applied 
to small estates as well as large without distinction. An amendment of the 
Bill is urgently called for in this direction so as to prevent its being converted 
into a tool for the oppression of small landholders. Section 5 of the Bill is 
open to serious objections. It virtually takes away the rigit of a landholdez to 
give directions in his will about the management of a property which he 


wishes to bequeath to an heir who is disqualified under the Act. This right. 


is so dearly cherished by landholders that it is necessary io introduce a provision’ 
in the Bill exempting from the operation of Section 5 properties about whose 
disposal and management definite arrangements have been made by means 
of a testament. The section, moreover, indiscriminately holds all females 
to be incapable of managing their property. This is very unfair to those females 
who are competent to manage their own affairs and who would naturally resent 
the superintendence of their property by a stranger. Clause (¢c) of sub-section 1, 
Section 5, empowers the District Court to declare any person to be incapable of 
managing his own property on the application of the Collector after holding 
a summary inquiry, and there is no appeal from the decision of the District 
Court to a higher tribunal. This provision carries with it the germs of serious 
mischief. We cannot understand why an application under the section should 
be made by the Collector. It would serve the purposes of the Act equally well 
if theapplication is made by the nearest relation ora friend of the property | 
holder. The inquiry into the application should be thorough and not 
summary, and an appeal against the istrict Court should lie to the High Court 
so as to ensure an effective protection of the interests of Jadghirdars. The 
words “injury to the well-being of their inferidr holders’ used in the same 
section are too vague, The injury sought to be guarded against should be 
specifically described so as to prevent the section from being employed by 
inferior landholders on flimsy grounds asa handle for bringing about the 
ruin of the superior holder. Section 7, sub-section 3, provides that no suit shall 
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be brought in a Civil Court in respect of an order made under Section 7, suo- 
section 1. This is tantamount to closing the doors of justice against aggrieved 

tties. The provision at best is superfluous, for it is not clear what 
enefit Government expect to derive from preventing parties to seek legal 
redress in a court of justice. Section 12 is open to a similar objection. 
The proposed Court of Wards should not be allowed to take steps under 
Section 8 on mere information without making a preliminary inquiry, for 
Otherwise the section would be used by unscrupulous persons as a weapon 
for harassing landholders against whom they bear ill-will. To sub-section 
1 of Section 19 a specific provision should be added that the powers of the 
Court of Wards should not be delegated to officers below a certain rank, as 
the interests of a Government ward are likely to suffer if his property is 
managed by an ill-paid underling. Proviso 3 (4) of sub-section 1, Section 39, also 
needs to be made less innocuous than it is in the draft Bill. It takes away by 
a stroke of the pen the right of a ward to bequeath his property to any one 
he likes by a will. It is against the dictates of common justice that a ward 
should be deprived of a elementary right which is enjoyed and is so dearly 
cherished by all men. We are afraid that the proposed legislation as it stands 
is not likely to ameliorate the condition of Jaghirdarsin any way. The cause 
of their present miserable condition lies deeper. It lies ‘in the conceit and pride 
of ancestry which are the dominant traits in the character of Jaghirddrs and 
which make them feel reluctant to adapt themselves to their altered surroundings 
and to take advantage of the facilities of education provided by Government. 
if, however, the authorities are determined to pass the Bill, we hope they 
will not fail to give due consideration to the objections set forth above. 


Education. 


25. ‘Complaints have reached us from several quarters regarding the 
serious hardships to which the recent Government 
er as = the Resolution subjects the newly-appointed teachers in 
rules requiring teachers in : 
Government schools to pass the Educational Department to pass the Departmental 
a departmental test before Examination within a period of three years. ‘This period 
py eer ide oe is too short, considering that teachers are allowed to 
Pas ag ‘rontcle (8); make two attempts only, and one full year must be 
passed in the Department before any teacher can be 
eligible for examination. In view of the harshness of the above rule and the 
hardness of the Departmental test—a fact which has been sufficiently shown 
by the unsatisfactory results at the recent examination, albeit the practical 
teaching and experience of those who have faiied have extended to a con- 
siderably long period in the Department—it is scarcely fair to limit the 
eriod during which the teachers must pass the examination on pain of 
eing expelled the Department. The test being difficult, it is reasonable 
to ask that the period should either remain unlimited or be extended, unless 
it is meant for some time to bar the entrance against all new-comers, 
especially against graduates whom the Resolution most seriously affects, in so 
far as their status in the Department will remain the same as of those who 
although not University men will have the same chances as themselves. We 
trust that the hardship complained of will be perceived by Government and 


’ goon removed,”’ 
Railways. 


26, During the last few days there was a regular rush at the Belgaum 
Railway Station of passengers desirous of going to 

Alleged overcrowding on Bombay to witness the Congress and the Exhibition, 
ios Me wey ur 2é Even those who travelled by the higher classes were 
i crowded in the trains like sheep. How the third class 
Chikitsak (108), 28th Dec. passengers must have fared in point of accommodation 
under these circumstances can hardly be described. 

The S. M. Railway authorities should have arranged for a service of special 
trains to meet the heavy demand of passenger traffic. Had they done so, 


the Company would have been immensely benefited, while the public would 
con 1879—8 ; 
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c-have found the extra trains to be highly convenient. But owing to the dilatory 
methods of the Company, many had to forego the pleasure of a trip to Bombay 
at the eleventh hour. If the Company will make some concessions in favour of 
third class passengers, the middle and the lower classes of the population would 
be able to gratify their desire of visiting the Exhibition. As the Exhibition 
is to remain open for a month more, the concession might be made with 
advantage even now. But will the authorities of the S. M. Railway deign to 
take the matter into their consideration ? 


Municipalitses. 


27. “In sanctioning wholesale promotions on Tuesday last the Muni- 
Affairs of the Kardchi Cipal Board, Kardchi, showed, in our opinion, lament- 
Municipality. able lack of discrimination. A special temporary 
_ Prabhat (50), 17th Dec, allowance of Rs. 200 per mensem to Mr. Forrest 
ane. Oe Brunton for carrying out the Drainage Extension 
was liberal, but not ill-deserved......:.... Mr. Markwick, too, is reported to 
have been rendering remarkably conscientious service. He has improved 
the installation in his charge, and brought it to a state of higher efficiency 
and economy, and it -was only appropriate and fitting to give him a 
personal allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem. But why was the pay of the 
post of the Health Officer increased from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700? Dr. Kaka, 
the present incumbent of the post, doubtless has high qualifications, but 
do the functions of his post justify the increase? It is a pity a Municipal 
Board like that of Kardchi should allow any of its measures to be connected 
with a job. Most of the members of the Karachi Board were, it is said, 
actively canvassed, and the increase of the pay of the post of the Health Officer 
was carried by a thumping majority, in spite of its being, in effect, indicated 
by the President and one other member that but for the deft arrangement 
of the canvassers there would have been no proposal for the increase of the pay 
of the post. Except for the double vote of the President, again, an extension 
of service for one year and a personal allowance of Rs. 50 would never have been 
granted to Mr. Damanmal, Assessor and Collector. Extension of service to the 
superannuated is often very unfair to the younger men in service.”’ 


Native States, 


28. In the course of its sixth article on Imperial Defence and Native 
. States the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘The treaties and 
N Imperial Defence and engagements concluded with the Native States by 
ative States. 5 ; oe : 
Mahratta (10), 25th Dec, the suzerain Power have given a finality to their 
obligations towards the defence of this empire. These 
treaties were dictated by the paramount Power which had fully reserved to 
itself, by reason of its dominating position, the wording thereof, It is not, 
therefore, a righteous act of statesmanship to avoid these treaties and engage- 
ments by indirect methods and to impose fresh burdens upon the Native States, 
The Native Chiefs and princes were styled ‘councillors and military generals 
of the empire.’ Has this exalted privilege of participating in the counsels of 
war and peace been ever extended to any Chief or prince in India ? Not 
only is the existence of the Native States completely ignored, but these princes - 
and Chiefs do not enjoy even the semblance of those privileges which the British 
Government has extended to its own subjects Why should not the 
princes and Chiefs in India be given an opportunity of expressing their opinions 
on questions which materially prejudice their resources ?...... The Native States 
at present maintain ninety-two thousand troops under their control. Why 
should not our enlightened rulers allow sutticient latitude to these princes 
and Chiefs to turn them into efficient soldiers? The question of raising the 
status and capacity of these troops is deliberately suppressed and the proposal 
of disbanding them is suggested. The fallacy of sucha proposal needs no 
refutation. ‘he Native States have been maintaining these troops upon a 
feudal basis, and any idea of disbanding these men would mean nothing short 
of the total ruin of so many families, ‘The discontent arising mainly from the 
want of Oivil or Military employment would be simply intensified by any. 
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absurd proposal of this kind, These troops composed mainly of the subjects of. 
the various States give useful employment to a portion of the population, 
and as their maintenance is free from the evils of absentee landlordism 
they help to distribyte the outlay on- them into the country itself. If these 
ninety-two thousand troops are given facilities of expert training, if their 
masters are allowed to equip them in the modern fashion, if they are 
encouraged to participate in active warfare, would not this force ‘which is 
nearly one-third of the native troops of the Indian army constitute a 
bulwark of defence and form a reserve force upon which the paramount Power 
can count for assistance in times of need? We have laboured so far to bring 
home to our readers the many sacrifices which the Native States of India are 
every day incurring for the paramount Power. The fallacies propagated so 
broadcast by His Highness the Aga Khan will, we venture to submit, 
disappear when some tlought which this subject so pre-eminently deserves 
is bestowed upon it. In our opinion the remedy of improving the armies of 
Native States and bringing them up to the level of the British Indian army lies 
mainly in the initiation of a policy of trust. If the British Government 
gives up its inherent distrust and pursues a policy of broad-minded sympathy 
towards the princes and Chiefs in India, the addition of Imperial Service troops 
would be utterly unnecessary. The loyalty of the Native States has been 
tested on more occasions than one. The history of the Mutiny eloquently 
proves that the fidelity and allegiance of the Native States is unflinching and 
' intense. If only these sentiments of unswerving loyalty and deep-rooted 
aifection are reciprocated by the paramount Power the situation would be 
very encouraging indeed. ‘he war in the Far Hast has brought home the 
conviction that it is impossible to mobilise a strong and _ effective 
force at a great distance. The Russian Government with ail its stupendous 
resources has utterly collapsed in bringing its pressure to bear unon the enemy in 
| Manchuria....... The utter inefficiencey of the British soldiery in the late Boer | 
a | war has opened the eyes of England to its military unpreparedness......... , 
| Under these circumstances the wisest and the best policy for the Government 
consists in taking the Chiefs and princes of India into their confidence. Even 
the high-handed rule of the Moghuls availed itself of the co-operation of the 
Rajput princes to ward off a foreign aggression and to preserve the internal 
peace of the country.......... We do not see why the civilised British 
Government should nct follow the same example...... . .The security of a 
country does not depend upon demolishing forts, dismantling fortifications, 
disarming the population and demartialising the aristocracy, but upon the 
sympathy, loyalty, co-operation and allegiance of its subjects. ‘he nervous 
fears of our rulers to cope with the exigencies of the occasion to confront . 
successfully the political forces in the East would vanish if only they rely upon 
a policy of implicit trust and confidence into their ‘ military coadjutors,’ 
namely, the Chiefs and princes in India. And this consummation can be 
brought about if the British Government removes the paralysing restric- 
tions upon the equipment and discipline of the Native State troops, gives 
facilities to the princes and Chiefs in India to avail themselves of military 
training, allows them to participate in active warfare, respects their position 
and extends to them privileges of companionship in arms.” 


29. <A correspondent of the Chikitsak writes :—Most of our leading and 

cee popular native newspapers vie with one another in 
aoe in the Kurundvéd giving news of distant countries, but strangely enough 
Ohikitsak (108), 28th Dec. their attention is not directed to what goes on nearer 
ome. Patriotic organs of public opinion like the 

Kesari and the Kdi lash themselves into fury when they hear that a particular 
State has been annexed by the British Government or that a certain Chief has 
voluntarily tendered a resignation of his gadi. But do they know that most 
of our Native Chiefs, too, are high-handed and autocratic in their dealings with 
their subjects ? What is the use of protesting against the action of the British 
Government in annexing a Native State which has the misfortune of being 
governed despotically by its Chief? Would it not be better policy to exhort 
high-handed Chiefs to restrain their autocratic.instincts? If this is not done, 
almost all the Native States would be annexed by the British Government in 
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course of time. It is time our journalists directed their attention to the 
affairs of Native States instead of complaining perpetually against the measures 
and policy of the British Government. Most of our Native Chiefs seem to be 
under the mistaken impression that the best way to prevent any harm befalling 
their State is to propitiate the Political Agent, while Native journalists take 
pleasure in forcing the paramount Power to mete out condign punishment 
to erring Chiefs after appointing Commissions to inquire into their conduct, 
There have been numberless complaints against the Chief of Kurundvdd, and 
many petitions must have reached the Political Agent agairst the various acts of 
injustice committed by the Chief’s officials. In spite of this, a petition was 
got up by some patils and kulkarnis in the name of the rayats and forwarded 
to the Bombay Government on 18th December. In this petition the adminis- 
tration of Bala Saheb, the Chief of Kurundvad, is extolled to the skies, and 
a request made to Government to bestow some signal mark of honour 
upon him. It would be curious to inquire who the signatories to this petition 
are and why the rayats of Angol (under the Kurundvdd State) were eager 
to forward the petition specially at the present juncture, As a matter of fact 
these people have a serious grievance against the Chief at the present time, 
and it is certainly most extraordinary that they should have submitted a petition 
like the above to the Bombay Government. The Chief and his officers are 
guilty of several arbitrary acts. Men having no character are given posts of 
responsibility in the Police Department. Bribes are received by the official 
class from thieves. Police officers are themselves guilty of thefts. The rayats 
are not allowed to gather hirda nuts belonging to them in the proper season. 
There are many other acts of oppression of which the officials of the State are 
cuilty. It is time some one came forward to expose these thoroughly. Thus 
alone would the State be saved and the subjects made happy. 


380. A Jath correspondent writes to the Chikitsak:—At one time the 
affairs of the Jath State were diligently discussed in 
your columns, but that was in the time of the late 
Administrator, Rao Bahadur Sohoni. I am sorry to 
see, however, that your interest in Jath affairs seems to have considerably 
waned of late, though there is much uneasiness and discontent in the public 
mind owing to the high-handedness of the official class, The subjects of the 
State are plunged in gross ignorance and know not in what their welfare 
consists. Servile flattery is rife among those who may be expected to guide 
their ignorant brethren, Many of the local institutions, such as the Muni- 
cipality and the Library, are managed on autocratic principles. A Mahal- 
kari in British territory is selected to fill the post of Administrator of 
the State. Famine is raging severely in the State, while plague has comple- 
tely subsided. In spite of the disappearance of plague, the people, who 
were forcibly made to evacuate their houses, are not permitted to return to 
the town. Thefts and dacoities are of very frequent occurrence, though not 
a single one of them has yet been traced. 


Be, Pes cease 


Affairs in the Jath State. 
Ohikitsak (108), 28th Dec. 


31. Sincethe appointment of the new Divan of Porbandar, the scissors of 
retrenchment are being sharply applied to the expendi- 

Alleged embarrassment of ture of the State in all directions, which clearly shows 
the finances of Porbandar that the State finances are at presentin an embarras- 


ge (tan oe condition. Until not more than four years ago 


28th Dec. the State was under Agency management. When 

the administration was restored to the present Chief, 
the State treasury was in a solvent condition, although large sums had 
been spent by the Agency on public works and on famine relief during 
1899-1900. Since then no special circumstances have occurred to deplete 
the State treasury. The income of the State during the last four years 
cannot be put down at less than Rs. 20 lakhs, while the surplus handed over by 
the Agency, together with the proceeds of the sale of the State jewellery, cannot 
amount to less than Rs. 15 lakhs. Weare ata lossto understand how the State 
has come to be entangled in financial difficulties in spite of such a splendid income. 
An explanation of this anomalous situation should be speedily forthcoming 
from the State authorities for the satisfaction of both the public and:the 
Government,” nea baal Lo lain sntmmemnnstenmiedaeatab 


A meeting of Indmdars and 
Jaghirdérs at Broach for 
submitting a protest to Gov- 
ernment against the VUourt 
of Wards Bill. 

Broach Mitra (63), 25th 
Dec. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
32. A meeting of the Indmdérs, Jéghirdérs, &c,, of Broach was held on 


Sunday, the 17th instant, at the Desai Hall, Broach, 
under the presidency of Sayad Zain-el-Edroos for the 
purpose of submitting a memorial to Government 
| to some of the provisions of the Court of 

ards Bill which is shortly to be brought before the 
local Legislative Council, The proceedings were 
opened by Mr. Thakorelal Pranlal Moula, B.A., LL.B., 


whose views were endorsed by Mr. Ambashankar Uttamram Malji, a pleader. 
The President having addressed the meeting, it was unanimously resolved to 
send a petition to Government objecting to the Bill on several grounds. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th January 1906. 
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